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WORTH OF THE PRESENT. 


In the record of hi« Journey to the Western Isles, 
Samuel Johnson, among other reflections made on 
landing at Iona, gives us the following characteristic 
sentence:—‘ Whatever witlidraws us from the power o| 
our senses, whatever makes-the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.’ In various shapes, and 
under difierent turus of phraseology, we may meet with 
a similar cast of thought in almost all the professedly- 
reflective writings of the eighteenth century. There is 
a constant proneness to undervalue the passing day, 
and to consider time as interesting and significant only 
111 its past and future relations. Such a tendency is 
doubtless inherent in human nature, and has an appro- 
pi late function to fulfil in the general economy of 
things. In the contemplation of the past resides one of 
the purest and most alfecting kinds of poetry, while the 
looking forward to the future is connected with aspira¬ 
tions in which there is much to purify and refine. It 
IS, however, more than questionable if the present 
should be held as so devoid of these ennobling charac¬ 
teristics as to require to be degraded below either past 
01 future time. 

If Johnson’s aphorism were true, the fond musings of 
the poet over the romantic barbarisms of early ages, 
the prepossessions of foolish politicians in favour of 
wliat they call tlie wisdom of our ancestors, the dreams 
of the castle-builder, and the arguments of the procras- 
tin.itor, would all be supreme rationality. All efforts 
to give a just economy to the passing hour, and to 
scniro tiie means of ministering to our daily enjoyments 
and necessities, would %ant the respectability which 
common sense attaches i x them. Seen in this light, we 
readily detect tlie fallacy of the saying—that is to say, 
its over-statement of the truth. It were well to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, how Johnson, who was not a man to 
wtite anything which, he did not believe to be true, 
should have been led into uttering so flimsy a sophism. 
No error, it *lias been said, can be properly refuted, 
unless we placo ourselves in the position of the erring 
party, and from thence peiccive how, and under what 
conditions, his mistake originated. Now Johnson, 
though a man of commanding intellect, smd in other 
respects sufficiently capable of thinking soundly, was 
nevertheless, like every othei^ writer, necessarily and 
unconscioully influenced by the temper of the tii^s in 
which he lived, and accordingly his views naturally 
partook of the current tendencies' of thought. The age 
he lived in was remarkable for nothing more thaU for 
Its wS'ilt of faith in man. It did not recognise noble- 
*ness as an inherent quality of the soul, srhicb, with 
evefy opportunity for acthm, might raveiU itself jb tw- 
neficent facta or exalted efforts, confornHd% tq^^e 


general laws of life, and thus announoe the relationa of 
human purpose with the universal tunas of principles { 
but it sought to deduce its conod^iqns of duly from 
tlie casual and accidental phaseiT external ^os- 
perity, and reckoned only that virtuous wfaidi could 
\ ^exhibit the signs of a material success. Thus men 
were temporarily deprived of those everlasting sanc¬ 
tions which once made heroism and a severe virtue pos¬ 
sible, and surrounded life with awful and beautiful obli¬ 
gations. With this degradation of the scope and ends 
of existence, all existence assumed an aspect of meau- 
ness and triviality, ahd to the eyes of a wise man natu¬ 
rally looked contemptible. Life, as men lived, had only 
a paltry and ephemeral significance, and afforded no pos¬ 
sibilities of activity answerable to the aspirations of the 
gifted and earnest minds which in all ages appear among 
mankind. Only in ’ the past, the distant, and the 
future,’ could these contemplate the realisation of their 
soul’s exalted dream. It had been realised in the olden 
primitive days, when men felt themselves related by an 
unspeakable mystic wonder with invisible realittea; it 
would be realist again, when men should have learned 
science in love, and, through new stages of inquiry, 
recovered the simplicity of spirit which a presumptuous 
scepticism had obliterated; but it was not capable of 
being realised here and now, because of the inevitable 
baseness of the present time, and of the littleness of 
the pursuits of existing men. Hence the past and the 
future would be invest^ with a sacredness which the 
present did not reveal, and the dignity of human na¬ 
ture would seem standing in abeyance. To a stern 
reflective moralist, looking with a profound pity on 
tlio low and trivial concerns wherein men for the most 
part seemed engaged, and finding hi his own heart 
some prophecy of better tilings, it might naturally 
enough teem wise to escape, if possible, from the bon¬ 
dage of ^prevailing customs, and to assert the freer 
dignity of man by a habitual commemoration of his 
nobler achievements in former times, or in contempla¬ 
tions of the unborn grandeur of his fate, which the 
future might be expected to make manifest. Tims 
the intrinsic purport of Johnson’s sqjfing might per¬ 
haps, to his own mind, be even this i—Let not life be,, 
consumed and wasted utterly in tSak, Jtpo* tt^yments 
as the passing day affords you, hut mow'^^t man’s 
powers and responubilities am witb the infinity 
of things-^that of old made tbetr l^ea aabliiue, 
and that the |woinise of futurity ft ndthlng less than 
a continual advancement. Fonder wcdl the record of 
the heroic energies which worked so successfully in 
the past, and admire this boundless realm of possibility 
which stretches yet before you onwards to the utmost 
boundarlet of time; and the capacities and desires of 
your souls shall be thereby quickened and expanded, and 
you ihall be elevated in the rank df' tliinking beingo.’ 
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Whether Jhhnsoiwas^ware of thie enl«t{Nl{Qea°' 
ing of his sK>r(is, had jao apprehensiolh th«t they 
eottU, te 1io ihterprete4 is of UtUe momeot to the 
ijn n^ ia baud. It is enough that this, or some- 
Idhe iti-was probabl/ the latent sense which 
ed, to express^ Bo considered, the words 


,nd|ted, we can the more readily understand the actual 
denciencies of the writer's insight. It is a . clear cose 
limitatiou. It is true enough, as he apparently 
Wished to say, that when men are immersed in purely 
Arivolous pursuits, their minds may be enlightened and 
entertained by the act of bringing imaginatively before 
them tlie liigh accomplishments of earlier and better 
erai^ or by prefiguring to themselves the ulterior develop¬ 
ments of an advanced system of society; but it shows a 
very imperfect appreciation oftjhe capabilities and needs 
of men to eject the present from our thoughts by a too 
habitual and exclusive veneration for the past and 
future, since over the first of these we can have no pos¬ 
sible control, and can influence the other only by what 
we now aetnally perform. 

A j aster view of life would lead us to recognise the 
present as the sole possession of time with which we 
are practically and specially concerned. ‘ Work while 
it is called to-day’ is one of the wisest of all possible 
injunctions. The past ought doubtless to be contem¬ 
plated for the significant experiences it will yield us: 
the historical glories and catastrophes of the olden 
time, with whatsoever interest and warning they may 
have, need to be efToctually studied by the living, 
inasmuch as they afford instructions for their own life- 
voyage of discovery. The future, too, which for ever 
looms brilliantly, if often delusively, before us, has 
a perennial and inevitable charm for the imagination; 
and, as a land of perpetual promise, is linked inti¬ 
mately with our 8ymi)athies and hopes. The past and 
future have a historical and prophetic connection with 
the present, and therefore can never be severed from 
tlic regards and considerations of men. But the pre¬ 
sent alone is the available field and workshop of our 
actual performances. The hour that now is, is the ele¬ 
ment wherein we are ordained to live, and out of it we 
have to unfold the possibilities of our destination. It is 
the point which visibly connects us with the boundless 
contingencies of universal being. We build our fate out 
of the rough materials which every day hurls confusedly 
around us. Ttom a rude unshapen mass of capability, 
it is our appointed task to rear the temple of a manful 
and worthy life. Time, ihoughtfiilly considered, is as 
earnest and awful as eternity. It is indeed eternity in 
the vesture of an hour—a visible revelation of the infinite 
continuity, disclosed to us under finite limitations; a di¬ 
vergent ray of duration, under an aspect of mortal cir¬ 
cumstance. Not lightly should a man esteem this fleeting 
phenomenon called to-day. Under the lowest conside¬ 
ration, it is the outcome of all preceding generations; 
and with its chequered sunshine and gloom it is ours 
even now to work in with faithfulness and courage. 
Gird well thy heart with integrity and strong endeavour, 
and pnt the stamp of an everlasting emphasis upon 
whatsoever dn^ thou const find to do; for every act 
and «ffort of a man is charged with an abiding force 
whose vitsUfy Is never quenched, hut visibly or imper¬ 
ceptibly d^Ktnli^ for evermore. 

It is biiiiy,by a cmistant faith in the sacredness of the 
present tha^. life ciaa ho effectually ennobled. Let us 
understand iHiit ^'paiie^eimh^nt. worth of the living time, 
and learn to salSmitilt bnr lives by large and universal 
aims, that shall embody the sublime suggestions which 
the future prefigures to our belief, in noble and com¬ 
manding deeds and institutions, such as may be left, 
without apology or regret, to take their place hereafter 
among the memorials of the past. If men would take 
ll'e earnestly, it would never appear mean. Could they 
sincerely believe themselves accountable to the universe 
for the fit employment of their powers, and that the 


whole creation is wronged by'rtny. baseness or craven 
fear, that it is blessed and benefitea ,to the like 
extent l^'evqry strokfe of rectitude, tg? every breath of 
love, would deem tbtir activity of 'tome account, 
an^.rdgatd the trausieut common moments as conse¬ 
crated time. He who cannot, with a proud reliiinue on 
its sufficiency, accept the duty which the day brings to 
him, and tlux>w some grace of truthfulness over the 
meanest occupation he may have, will never be quali¬ 
fied to perform successfhlly any greater or more honour¬ 
able work. And never to 4my man shall time, under 
any of its remoter aspects, disclose its truly grand and 
complete significance, unless a sense of its present signi¬ 
ficance has been in him already consciously developed. 
Whoever would faitlifhlly fulfil the 'measure of his des¬ 
tiny, let him dwell in the hour that now is, in the ear¬ 
nest experience of every day. Here let him cherish 
lofty and noble thoughts, and dare to perform great and 
magnanimous actions. If this hour suffice him not for 
all the purposes of manly and- earnest living, there is 
small likelihood that any other hour would suit him 
better. Postpone not thy life. Stand where thou art, 
and work manfully towards thy ends. So shall thy life 
bo profitable to thee; so shall it he as a stream of wel¬ 
come tendency, bearing thee bravely onwards to serenor 
satisfactions—to quiet and sufilcing joys. 


PADDY THE TINKER. 

A VKBV few years since a poor family residing in the 
suburbs of Omagh in tho county of Tyrone attracted 
much notice. The adventure which caused it found its 
way to the local journals; and the details as repeated, 
though varying in some points, agreed in the main cir¬ 
cumstances of the story. A friend, who spent some 
time in the neighbourhood, favoured us with such par¬ 
ticulars as he could gather, and which xwobably com¬ 
prise the true version of the affair. 

The Callaghans—who are a large family—live in a 
cabin by tho wayside at some distance from the town. 
People wondered how so many found room within its 
narrow walls ; but they not only found room, but con¬ 
tent and cheerfulness. And those who passed tho dour 
often heard the sound of pleasant voices and merry 
laughter, chiming in with the clatter of tins and 
the tinker’s hammer: for it was the tinkering trade 
which gave support and occupation to those within. 
Those who were too young to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the craft, could at least wipe tho dust from 
the pots and pans, and make them look bright and 
clean. Tho donkey, who drew tlujse precious articles 
to distant parto of the neighbourhood and to country 
fairs, was an object of respect and love h) tlie whole 
family. His lodgings wore in the for corner of the 
cabin—which was portioned off by a led^ of wood— 
where he was duly cared for by tlie elders of the 
family, and fondly caressed by the youngsters. As 
he passed along on the winding rood of a fine sunny 
morning, tlie glittering of tiie tins might bo seen us 
they flashed through the green hOd^>a. Sometimes 
bis master walked by the side of the uttle cart, encofi- 
raguig tb« patient beast with familiar words. When 
a shawl for herself, a cap for Micky or Jack, or any 
article of dress for some member of the family, was to 
be got in exchange for « kottie or a saucepan, Mrs 
Callaghan took her husband’s ^ce : nor did she ever 
forget in her mercantile transactions to secure some 
tobacco for her goodman. Faddy, their first-born, and 
his mother’s special darling, was sometimes deputed to > 
attend the foira; and Mrs Callaghan declaved that he 
made larger sales and better bargains ^an she of his 
faOier could. It was no wonder that Paddy got cus¬ 
tomers ; tot he was, os all the neighbours allowed, ‘ a 
likely hoy, and hod a pJeasant word for every onoj and 
sq. much fitn, tliat he'd make a cat kangh,' Indeeofrolic 
and lat^it^ were always to be bail in hiS comply. 
SetiiwsliiaOonTivlal talents,'Paddy had a decided genius 
1 nnd his copies of some of his fathers 


















ehfi d’ccuvres were to esract; that it wst to dU^ 

tlnguiih them from the orlglnalt. I^wftt hot i|i||e top. 
posed that a person so ondous^ and trf mch soiSw^- 
pensities, should not join in i^h amulements athSraM. 
' It must be confessed that he, lUte many otlnfr fSfred 
men, left many of hip works nnfrnlshea, so Often was 
lie tempted beyond the domesUo circle. He was a guest 
at all the dancee and the weddings in the neighbonr- 
hood; and there was not a girl of the party who did 
not wish to hare Padify for her partner; for if hq was 
marry at other times, ha wu annOtt oat of his wits 
with spirits when dancing a jig. 

It was one morning after he had returned from 
one of those merry meetings that Poddy called his 
mother aside, and told her that he had oftared bun- 
self to Nancy Maguire, and been accepted. It wu 
in a thoughueSs moment that poor Paddy had prof¬ 
fered his heart and hgnd; but it must be confessed 
that his thoughtless moments were neither few nor 
far between; seeing that they generally continued fr'om 
the time he opened his eyes in the morning till he 
closed them at night. The news was anything but 
pleasant to his mother, particularly as she found that 
Paddy was to leave her, and set up for himself in 
Maguire's cabin; which was to be given up, rent free, 
to him and Nancy, by her father, who meant to settle 
a few miles farther on. Ckmsidering Paddy’s great 
talents, and his high reputation for tinkering, Mrs 
Callaghan looked on the whole affair as a take-in on 
the part of tho Magnires. She thought, too, that the 
girl might go gadding about; but, after all, that would 
hive made her the fitter for a tinker’s wife. Paddy 
only knew that she was pretty, and could dance a jig 
right well; and he hoped aU the rest. He left his home 
with a sigh; for though it was but a mud cabin, he 
loved it dearly. His fatlier resolved that he should 
have an equivalent for the cabin; so bestowed on him 
a supply of sheet-iron, and the necessary tools for work¬ 
ing at his business. He was soon settled In his new 
abode with Ins pretty little wife, and it was not his 
f lult if they were not always good-humoured and gay. 
Some folks, however, said that Nancy was better tem¬ 
pered at a V edding or a danse than she was at home; 
and others went so far as to say that she never gave 
Paddy an easy minute, but tliat $he mu ever at him. 
Nancy’s friends told a different story; and said that if 
the girl thwarted and snubbed him, it was all ottt of 
good-nature, and for liis good. Constant dropping, they 
say, wears the smoothest stone, and however it was, 
poor Paddy lost all his fine spirits; and his eyes, that 
used to be for ever dancing in his head, looked duU and 
heavy; and instead of the hop, skip, tmd fump which 
had distinguished his gait^ he now moved listlessly on, 
as if it was aU one to him where he went. It was said 
tliat ho had on two or throe occasions threatened to 
go away for good; but Nanoy, let matters have been 
how they might, would have been sorry if he had parted 
in anger. 

' 'Vi^at is come over our Paddy ?’ Mrs Callaghan said 
to his father. * He’a ^nt the Suine hoy ho was—the half 
of him aint Jin it—and his cheeks, that were like the 
reddest roses I ever seen, have no more colour in them 
than the driveliin’ si^Oin; ofid no jokes and laughs 
any more. I’m afraid df nty Itfo that Nancy has a con¬ 
trary temper; and he is tiut newwsl^ come across 
since the day he was bom—one that was used to have 
his own way in anything he’d take into his head, from 
the first moment that ho could use his Utile Asm, and 
come to hia natural spe&ih.* 

‘ Maybe,’^replied her husband, * hit sheet-!roa is out; 
but that needn’t trouble the boy, for I’ll share what I 
have With hhn.’ 



‘Ml 

to hid. . 
toD^ Ao 

in fe«. Sofli-auuk 4* Better.W^ 
oDst; and sfi Uited wiw IL 
up for reoKuitlt afifi I’ta odbe 
yees all, mother darU&t^—«» •> 

EOi poor mother burst ihio y 

Paddyli^^ which had heeu'fturimilirhfi, 
room, ov^Qwed, and the big tears ro|l h f 
cheeks; the cblldres all hunfi moui him, and^tft 
joined their iutreaties to tiiw moiber*s hd would 
not leave them. But Paddy tould not go ptm of hla 
engagement, and go he must. • It was • sUtrowml 
ing to them’ aO. He never bad heed longiRv finim nomg^ 
than for a few da^ whuu he haitpeneff‘tO go with k 
cargo of tins to a place ten diatant to dftof return 

on the same day. On these ochndpas be iNis always 
missed, and his return eagerly wstohed foV«y the whole 
family: the children would be up and awM^Uit the first 
dawn of day to look for him from the pWiaWhloh com- 
roanded the most extensive view of the road. There 
would they remain, straining their eyes, tlU the donkey- 
car, with Paddy by Its side, came in sight; then, with 
shouts, they would bound on to meet him. And now 
he was to go beyond the seas—perhaps to foreign parts^* ' 
and might stay away for years upon years; and if he 
did come back, he might find the green grass growing 
over those who would have been tire piost delighted to 
give him the Cead miUe fatUa. It was thus the pom 
mother thought; but all couldn’t keep him. He shared 
his bounty with his parents; but the money looked ; 
hateful in the eyes of his mother. A few days, and lie 
was away with the party with whom he had enlisted. 
None grieved more after him than bis wife; for the 
blamed herself, and thought tlmt he would not have left i 
her if she bad not been too crosS. She feared to caU 
on hia people, for she felt that they were angry, wUh 
her; and so left the neighbourhood without seeing 
them, iuid went to stay with her father. The cabin in 
which she and Paddy Iiad lived was soon inhabited by 
other inmates. Paddy’s mother fretted sorely after 
him—and she was for ever talking of him. She never 
wearied of telling of all the arch ways and ’cate ^marks 
of his boyish days. The neighbours hcaiff the Stories 
so ofton, that they had them hjp heart. Every one ob¬ 
served, ^m this time, what a fevourite little Jack was 
with his mother; he was like what Paddy had been at 
his age, and he was always by her side. 

Faddy liked a soldier’s life at first, when it was new 
to him; but its monotony after a time tired him. He 
felt as if one sight of the green fields, and the little 
mountidn rill at home, would do him good. The very i 
cabin, humble os it was, seemed to his fancy, in the 
distanoe, a very paradise. Vame longings to return, 
it is said, at length formed themselves into regular 
plaus; and ill the third year of his service, we have 
heard, he did actually desert. 

It would lead us into too great length were we to 
detail all that he suffered In his vain endeavours to 
reach hoBie; aU the harassing enedfeots to which he 
was driven to elude the polh^ tTBo wms on the look¬ 
out for deserters, and wbo, hs had often teaWm to think,, 
were on his track; the days of eonceadmeiit, and the 


One day, as Mrs ^allaghan was sitting on 
stool iy the fire, mid the bellows wfth wh^, 
been blowing it lySgf’on her lafl, Faddy Wti|nd 
passed,by tho Chilc^, whowm standing^u 
door, wiuiout speaking. He went over 
drew the oftier stool, and ijt down by 


on the low 
^S^had 


nights of watching; or, if slttinber oaiMt^d^oubled 
dreams, in which grim-vls^d fiimw drum- 

majors were sore to present most ap¬ 

palling attitudes. To escape flmj||gnH|i|(ehed state he 
intreated the aid of an nnde, w Clogher 

he had sought reftige. Hit toj{de op^M to the ftoman 
Catholic bish^ who, tiirau(^ the Instraihlentality of an 
nffleer very in Idle army—to whom ho had once ren¬ 

dered an essential semoe-Hiffected ah that was required, 
and Faddy was extricated from his perilous situation, 
on condition of his immediately returning to 
Arrived there, he must have thought himself for* . 
Innate to being let off with a good scolding, and a fow ' 









CIIAalj^JSBS’S EDINBUBGK JOUBNAt. 


days* retinw^t in the black hole. To db kiot Metice, 
aftet hia ptebation be allowed' himii^ gtatt^lror the 
lenity he nad experienced; and b^ the' atifcteat atten- 


il a^ittftnce to the ward: he waa ill in* 
thty bitterty when looked at 
eyea Were directed towarda the door; and, 


tiOB (iohia duty, proved bow anxiotiB he waa to reinstate after a inotnentj he hid hia face in the bedclothes, 
hiniadf in the good opinion of hia officers. After serv- extuaiming, ' Why Adn’t my mother come to see me?’ 
ing for another year, Im got hia discharge; and now Ria ihtber and I%ggy caressed him, and wept over 
lie mi^t'go home with an easy conscience, and free him; but still he would interrnpt their fond words 
frohl ^ anxiety. He took a kind farewell of the com* with, * Why didn’t my mother come to see me ? ’ These 
rades whom he bad before left with so little ceremony, were the last words th^ heard him speak, as they left 
Hia excitement and hurry to reach home were very the ward at the hour prescribed for visitors to take their 
great: he took passace in the first vessel which he leave. They were at the door at daybreak the next 

■ when rei 


found bound for Ireland. Unfortunately, she was not morning, 


ley learned, what they most dreaded 


sen-worthy, and be narrowly escaped being wrecked, to hear, that poor Paddy had died at twelve o’clock 
They found much difficulty in reacliing the port; and the night before. From the nature of the complaint- 
poor Paddy was so worn out by bis exertions in as- which made every precaution for the prevention of the 
sisting at the pumps, that a little rest would have spread of infection necessary—-but a few hours had been 
been necessary; but the moment he put his foot upon allowed to pass till the remains were consigned to a 
liis native soil his heart got up, and slinging his worldly coffin. The grief of the father andrthe giii affected those 


goods, which were tied up in a blue and white handker¬ 
chief, on hia stick, which he rested on his shoulder in 


who witnessed it; and the earnest request, that they 
might be allowed to take poor Paddy’s remains home 


musket-fashion, be set out in double-quick time, singing to his own burying-place, waa comtmed with; and the 
and whistling snatches of merry son^g for the first two coffin was placed in the donkey-car. Bitter were the 
or tlireo miles, and thinking of the joy with which he tears which Callaghan shed as he adjusted it, and 
would be greeted on his niicxpocted arrival, especially covered it with straw, that it might not shock the eyes 
by his poor mother. But his limbs grew weary, and of tlie poor woman at home, till the sad news was 
his hands and feet burned with heat; his head ached; broken to her. 

and he was tormented with parching thirst lie put In the meantime she had cleaned up the cabin, 
up on his way for the night at a little shebeen shop (so and put everytliing in order. She made the bed as 


arc the humble houses of entertainment designated); 
but he could partake of none of the good cheer spread 


comfortable as she could for her darling, having fixed 
on the snuggest corner for his resting-place; ’fur 


before him} the smoking dish of potatoes, and the wake and weary my poor child will be,’ she said, as 
tempting rashers of bacon and fried eggs, utterly failing she made all her little arrangements. She had made 
in provoking hia appetite. The bed to which he retired some purchases for the jubilee which she was deter- 
was no resting-place to him, for he ruse from it in the mined to have to welcome him. The tea and sugar, 
morning guiltless of a slumber. TIio people of the and the bre.id and butter, were all ready on the shelf 
house saw that he was ill; but ho said the atr would do for a refreshing repast Tho sound of every distant 
/dm good. So he paid his reckoning for the dinner which car, and the bark of every dog, brought her to Oie 
he had not tasted, and for the bed in which iie liad not cabin door. At length, nearly at nightfall, she caught 


slept, and pursued his way. He was indeed ill; and Iiow 
he ever reached his uncle’s house was wonderful. 

The pleasure which his relations felt at seeing him 


a glimpse of a car and persona walking by its side. She 
c.alled to the children within to blow up the fire, and to 
make a good blaze. She soon ascertained that the 


come back his Own master, was subdued when they travellers were her own people; but Faddy was not 


saw how weak and ill he appeared. They, however, 
gave him a hearty welcome: he sat shivering and 
cowering over the fire, complaining of the cold, though 


with them. She tried to comfort herself for tho disap¬ 
pointment which she felt by saying, ‘ It was better not 
to bring the dear creature so far, till he gathers a little 


his face was flushed, and his hand was burning. He strength; and the night-air, sure enough, might give 
lay upon the bed; but sleep would not come: the head- him cotM. But it wont be long till he comes to; for 
ache and thirst Increased. His uncle and aunt wliis- sickness never lay heavy upon him.’ When they 
pered that it was the sickness which he had (the term reached the door, she perceived by the face of her hus- 
aUrays used to express fever). They imparted their band that something waa amiss; and when she looked 
fears to him in the morning; spoke of their dread of at Peggy, she saw that her eyea were red, as if she had 
infection, and proposed his removal to the hospital of been crying. She feared to ask what was the matter: 
the workhouse. Faddy acquiesced in the propriety of but the sad tale was soon told; and the coffin was laid 
the measure; and he was accordingly brought there, upon a table, and the poor mother knelt by it, wringing 
and instantly put to bed, which, from the crowded state her hands, and calling Faddy by the fohdeat epithets; 
of the establishment, was shared with another fever and telling the poor lifeless clay how she loved him; 
patient. The fever ran high, and bad symptoms came and asking why he had parted from hex. Her husband 
on. On the eighth day his case was pronounced to be tried to calm her; but the words e# comfort which he 
hopeless; and at his earnest request a dessenger was spoke fell coldly on her ear, and did riot reach her heart, 
sent to tell his parents that he was in Cli^her — ^ill, and Paddy, wild and thoughtless ai he had been, hni'alwayji 
in hospital. What would have been such joyfhl news to been the joy of thed heart It wat agony to think she 
his family, who hod no expectation of his coming back, was never to see him ogaid who had been ^e very light 
was embittered by the account of his illness; hut he of her eyes I She asked foi; ady message he might 
^as young, and had always been strong and healthy; have sent—for every wmd tint lie had spoken. They 
so they hoped he would soon be well, and amofig them repeated his last words, * Wb# ffidn’t my mother come 
once more. It was resolved that his fiather and his toaeeme?’ They cut her to the verv heart and sitemed 
favourite eister Fe^ should go to see him, and bring as if they would for ever mat ai^ hope of<peace; for, 
him back on Hie donkey-car, if he could be removed while they spoke of hfo love, they told too painty that 
with safety. The poor mother stayed at home; to take he had folt her neglect. Oh hbw she accused herself < 
care of tiie cabin ^ of the children; she stayed at the for having let anything on earth dObdn hereaway foom 
Aooi tilljtee troveHen'teere out of sight; she offbred up him at such a Hme I ^ Why didn’t my nnither come 
an earitett wnrei'for I'ecovery, and safe return to see me?’ seemed tai ever to ring in her ears, 


with bis father snd sister. 


The way seemed long to them, who burned with mother come to eee me ?’ 


and vibrate through her very heart—* Why didn’t my 


impatience te see him. At length they arrived at The 
tits house of (heir rriations: the accounts of poor Faddy old (fii 


I'wcke home the penltdoy. to tho quiet 
I about tyrt) mlles''«i%'’’attd <^ere fol- 


were most iliaheartening; he was so much worse, tbn hiwed by • ‘^at concourse of j^rsoUi h for all tho 
his death was every moment expected^ Hia father and nei^bOnM'tmbed to pay the hut mark of respect to 









one who bad bean boro and IjredJniiisi^l^iiiKand who 
, had been 89 , 11 ^ 

were the aneadote* of tihi And 

which were rcbOuptel difficolt>wiitbe 

fnenda, who had lingered bS^d the cdnhl fiiiivaii 
on the poor mother tO Jeare thn grave, on which ahe 
had thrown herself in wild agony* JL few dajt more, 
and she might he soon ahottt her osnal oecupatlons. 

The poor oMn^t afford to iadUm their grief; but return, as ahh, )!hd not' £ao# how iy 
Mill, as they go abotfifr their business, it lies heavy who appe^ad.d^rmtned to haTehhi ownvi^ 
at their heart; and though they cannot sit apart childrenIwI^Mgfatened,addatood^moi^ptitoa 
for hours and days, and let their tears flow on without ing the iatraders Bttle Mary, UP 

restraint, yet they find time iu all their active hurry rage, came from among them, and Wont to w 
fur passionate bursts of agony. , corner where be sat, that‘the might take ito.J^urate 

Tlie poor mother might stiU often be seen wpuding her survey of his features: when she gbt close to him, and 
way with her caxgo of tins to some uoighbouring fair looked up in Us toce, she called out, * Mammy, it^ opr 
or market. Many an otyect that she bad been wont to own Faddijr I ’ v 

pass heedlessly by, hdd stories of other days that wrung The poor woman tuihed over, took ope liKik, and fell 
her heart. As she passed the rich pasture>lands, and to the floor in a state of imetiiltbiU^; ,^e children 
heard the tinkling of tlie sheep'bells, she remembered raised her; but she bad not quite Comp tekenelf when 
how often Poddy, who was ever at her side when a her husband entered: toe wildren tHif to i^hn, ex- 
child, would make her stop, that he might dance to claiming, ‘That’s onr Faddy I’ as they pcmrlid to toe 
their merry chime. The very primroses, glinting out man, who went on smokiDg at the fire, 
on thegreea banks, seemed too beautiful and sweet, now Callaghan looked at the mao, and rpn in terror for 
that Faddy, who loved to gather them when a boy, protwtion behind toe donkey. ‘ Don’t m nigh it, ch£Uler 
was gone. The little birds, chirping and hopping gaily —it’s a speret: don’t go nigh it.’ Then tnrning, to 
among the green branches, seemed, as it were, too happy the donkey, he inquired of him, ‘ Wasn’t it you tbm 
without him, who was wont to seek out their nests brought home our Paddy from Clogher hospitM ? Wasivt 
and attend the young brood. She would sometimes it yourself that drew the cart with his coffin and him*- 
atop on her way and let the donkey feed by the road- self in it all the ways? Hadn’t we a wake, though^lte 


intrudad toto»nuiiiMtstoii|h a 


(eh oy a jperson 
own upay. Tlio 


pourate 
im, and 


brought home our Paddy from Cipher hospital ? WatpT 
it yourself that drew the cart with his coffin and him<- 
self in it all the ways ? Hadn’t we a wake, though^te 


side, while she sat near the hedge to think of Paddy; was shut in it? Didn’t we lay out every pinny we had 
mid she would dasp her hands, and utter vehement cries, to buy camdes, and pipes, ana tobacco, and aQ that was 
and exolaim, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come to see me? ’ right and requisite? And didn’t all the neighbours 


Strangers who went along thought she was some poor come ? And hadn’t they a pleasant night ? And didn't 


demented creature, and passed on to the other side 
The neighbours knew it was grief that ailed her, and 


they all go to the funeral? And didn’t we lave him 
with his own people, that bad been there for these h'OO- 


pitied her the more because they thought that she dreds of years? And what is it, then, that can makO 
was crazed. As she sat thus one day, slie might hare his speret unatsy ?’ 

heard the step of one close by, if she had heeded any- The donkey denied nothing that hie master asserted; 
thing. A trembling hand was laid upon her shoulder, and but was perhaps unable to answer the last query, as he 


in a tone, low almost as a whisper, Nancy—P.»ddy ’3 
•Hifo — said, ‘Wont you turn round? Wont you give 


still remained silent 

‘ Ofa, Paddy, darlinti’ exclaimed Mrs Callaghan, 


mo one kiss? ’ She did turn round, but it was to give ‘ what is it disturbs you out of your grave? le it more 
an angry look; for she blamed her for his having gone masses you want for the repose of yoUr poor sowl ? 
a» <iy. The poor girl said no more; but gathering the Sure if it ie, you have only to spake toe word; and if 
end of the mother’s cloak in her hand, she kissed it every screed in the house was to go to the pawn-office, 
passionately, aud went on her way. After a moment, it shall to done.’ 


the unhappy woman thought she had been too harsh, 
and ahe called after her; but Nancy had hurried on, 


Taking the pipe deliberately out of his mouth, the 
man or spirit rose, and came forward into the middle 


and was already far out of hearing: and this, too, I of the room, uid waving his hand, said,‘I am Paddy 1 


weighed upon her heart; and so months passed on, 


Faddy sure enough; and though I’re made my ways to 


Une evening wlien ahe had returned late from market yees, it’s only to tell yces all my mind, and to go away 
she sat down to reckon her gains. She was weary after for good and all: for I don't f^ mighty welt plaised 
her long day’s journey; but she did not neglect to see with any of yees. Mother, you never oaine nigh me at 
that the poor dumb b<ute was comfortable. He was in all, though you heard I was so had in the hospital, and 
his own corner of toe cabin, and the children were bnsy that tlie doctors bad given me up. Why didn’t you come 
about him. The dusk of the evening had come on, and to see me ? Father, you and Peggy seen me dyin’ iit.j»y 
the bkze from thft totf^flre was not strong, so the cabin bid, and left me there, and never asked for a sight of 
was xatoer dark and gloomy. The latdi of the door me again. Ton wouldn’t have sarved a dog so. There 
wasi ranted, and mthin thought it was by the was I left; and toe comrade that woe in the bid with 
gnodman of the home, who was expected home about me died by my side that very night you seen me. He 


that lumr; flut it vvas a stranger who entered. 


was put in his coffin, and hit friends came next mornia’*. 


said no|diing, but wenkover to toe fire, drew a stwl, and and took him away. I suppose yeea oU thought I was 


sat down; an$l having token a pipe from his waistcoat 
pocke^ lit it, and aps^Cj^ himself intently to smoke. 
Mrs. Callaghan oonc 


dead, and .^rown out upm some dbogtofi, and that 
you fatoi fairly got shot of me toe net of your 


that he meant to pass too daya But you see I’ve come back to toy i^d, 

night there, as it is very usual for wayfarers at nightfall and to say to yees all that I erffid^en. yov 
to turn, into the cabins by toe wayside to seek a night’s doors again after your uqkind 1 lave 

.lodging. The required hospitality is seldom refused, ex- yees my Uessin’- ' ^ J • 

cept in casts where there ii aiokuess within, ur too many Paddy would have gone all ehmg to 

in toe family to adinit of room for another. The latter him. Everything was aoonjGMiiwWDy toe expla- 
beiiig the ease in Callaghan’i cabin, hie wife told the nation which tow place. Pick’s »^i(t he4 brought 
unbidden guest that she would, give him a night’s lodg- home toe remains of toe poor man wbd pad died, and 
ing and welcome i| there were room; but added, as she who hod been aopposed by the nurees to have been Me 
pointed to the gWp of ebUdren, that tjiay too son. He had been Kept over and vaked by strangihi, 
many, and advisedstoe trav^jU to push to ^ nfM attended to the grave by toose who had imer seen him, 
house, which was not far, and where lleMiff and laid Vritb toose with whotn he hadjaerer'otaitoed 

of room. As he made ncbreply, she conoluded tilMJhe' kindred or Mendihip. * ' 
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fackiy usd lib mother were In eoeti otbef* erma 
crying for joy^ Hit father was by hb aide, and the 
clwdren gathered round him, langning and crying hy 
Jn^ Aa hour hod acaroely paaaed, when Nancy, 
wm> had been on her way home with acme purciunea 
for h« iether and mother, heard tiie atrange report, 
and rushed iftto the oabin in breathlen haate. PUddy’a 
arma and heart were open to receive hor, and she wept 
for a moment in silence on his bosom; then looking 
np in his face, she said, ‘ I have got you back. Faddy, 
and you will never lave me again: never will a cross 
or contraiy word pass my lips any more.’ 

‘ And os for myself,’ said Faddy, '■ I was aQ out too 
careless and too fond of rovin’; but I have more sinse 
now; and now that Pm back with yces all again, Fll 
never lave you while the breath’s in me.’ 

No friends ever came to look after the man who had 
been buried in Faddy’s stead. 

‘ We’ll, let him stay where he is, tho poor lonely 
stranger,’ said Mrs Callaghan; ‘ fur never again will 1 
bo the one to turn out livin’ or dead. Wasn’t I near 
turnin’ out our darlint Faddy from his own natural 
home the night he came back to make us all so happy I’ 


WpO ABE THE IIUNGAltlANS? 

Tins is a question which has been frequently asked of 
late; and the present article—if so inspiriting a subjec t 
may be handled with tlie duo avoidance of political 
excitement, and matters of historical fact tolerated—is 
on attempt to answer it* 

The imiabitants of Hungary—which term generally 
indirtef Transylvania and Croatia—comprise several 
distinct races: the central districts are occupied by the 
Makars, with Wallacks to tlio cast; Slovaks on the 
north; and Croats to the south. The two latter are 
Bclavonians or Solaves by origin, being descendants of 
the Uli rians and Isheks, and, with the Pannoni.ans, hatl 
cultivated the faithful soil from the earliest ages until 
the Magyar invasion. Tho Wallacks were a tribe that 
had replaced the Dacians, exterminated by Trajan in 
the days when Rome stretched her mighty arms to the 
remotest comers of Europe. 

Tho Magyars, or Hungarians Proper, though of tho 
same stock, are not the same barbarian Huns of whom 
we used to read in our schoolboy-days as issuing from 
their Mongolian wilds, devastating and terrorising in 
their march westwards, even to the very walls of Borne, 
'rhis division wandered over various parts of Europe 
before approaching the Danube; and soon after the 
days of Attila, a colony distinguished for bravery estab¬ 
lished themselves at the eastern extremity of the Car¬ 
pathians, under tho name of Szcklcrs (petty Scythians). 
They were followed by others under Arpad—a chief 
still famous in the national amiats, from the sixth to 
the ninth centuries—until tho whole territory was sub¬ 
jugated ; and afterwards consolidated by the wise policy 
of King Stephen, whose crown is regarded by Hun¬ 
garians of all classes, even at the present day, with the 
most fervid reverence. Animated by a restless warlike 
spirit, the Magyars were continually making inroads 
on the lands of their neighbours: but not with im¬ 
punity ; for in the sixteenth century they were totally 
defeated in a tremendous battle at Mohaes by Saltan 
''Soliuian, a reverse of which no Magyar cim speak 
without mingled feelings of grief and shame. So dis¬ 
astrous was ^e resultt that partly by constraint, and 
jmrtly by treachery, they were led to place themselves 
4 nder the protecUon of Austria—a proceeding more 
fttol to tlieir libertiei and welfare than the Turkish 
ykrtory, ^The emperors of Austria became kings of 
Hanmtj^ but with no other legal powers than those 
recoganm by the constitution of the kingdom. The 


* XlielMltots, being unable to proBOuncs any opinion bf their 
pwn on tbo qiltetion between Hungary and Austria, deiire that 
tne present art<M, wbiofa they Insert on aeoouot of its Infonna- 
tton, should be regarded Se rt|>rosentb]g qnly tho views of ltd 
author. 


great liowaver, of the government at Vienna 
wtd to (j%ittanlse tiw Moi^ars oa mnm as possible; 
and fhf a' time tM result proved according to wish. 
Fy edict of the Emnttor Jot^h 1|., German was 
substituted fdr Latin—hod been, md still was, 
until reoently; the ptditical language of Hungary. The 
Magyars resisted this encroachment, and made an 
attempt to found the HungSirian Academy, for the cub 
tiVation and diffusion of their native tongue, which, 
they conteuded, was as well adopted for all purposes of 
literature and pedity u that forced on them by autho¬ 
rity. They would sMak neither Latin nor German, but 
Magyar; and the Latin name of their country—now 
inapplicable—should be changed to Magyarie. But 
Joseph pushed his reforms with a bigh hand: he even 
caused the natlonfd stamp to be disused—an apparently 
insignificant act, but one which had the efTuot of 
strengthening the resistance opposed to him. Hence 
the origin of the Magyar movement, which has con¬ 
tinued down to our own days, and whose aim is to give 
a unite of action to the dilTercnt races by whom the 
soil of Hungary is occupied. 

After Joseph’s death, when a new generation of 
Magyars had arisen, they pushed their olahns With so 
mill'll energy, ns to regain a portion of the constitu* 
tional rights of which tliey had too tong been deprived. 1 
Their views comprehended no throwing off Of allc- 
gi.inco with regard to Austria: they desired only that 
old-standing treaties should be adhered to; that as a 
limited monarchy theirs should be a ftee nationality 
under the crown of St Stephen worn by tho emperor. 
But their demands or remonstrances were systemati 
cally evaded ; messages from the Diet were either not 
answered, or treated as the communications of rebels. 
They had nothing for it but to Oppose a persevering 
aim to the caprices of a government which sought to 
overcome practical dilficalties by fanciful theories—to 
coerce mind as tho bast mode of satisfying its aspira¬ 
tions. 

The national pride of tho Magyar is extraordinary- 
surpassing that of the Spaniard or the Scottish High¬ 
lander of olden time. A peasant clad in a greasy sheep¬ 
skin will tell you the Magyars are the greatest among 
nations; their language the most harmonious, being, iii 
factrthe medium through which Divine revelation nas 
vouchsafed to mortals; and that the national costume is 
perpetually worn in heaven. Yet the condition of these 
peasants is almost identical with that of the Anglo- 
Saxon serfs in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The population was divided into three classes—wo 
say waf, for reasons which will presently appear: the ' 
magnates, or chief nobles, who, among other privileges, 
were exempt from all payment of taxes ; tho Imtlom-, 
neme^ek, sandalled or peasant nobles, a class which in | 
intelligence and education scarcely diff’ered firom other ! 
cultivators of the soil, yet the 3 r hafi a share in tlie re¬ 
presentation of tho country, besides certain immunities, 
one of whid) was, as stated by Mr Kfihl, that ‘ tlioy 
could not be hanged like other people for aby crime 
they might commit, for it Is their privilege tn bb be¬ 
headed, and to have their bands Ura befbre instead of 
behind the back.* In common with tne magnates, 
too, a peasant noble could walk across the magnificent 
suspension-bridge at Festb, or any other toged thorough¬ 
fare, without paying thd tdl}. while hie less fortunate 
neighbour, between whose appearance atad his ’own 
scarce a diflbrence could he detected, would be Com¬ 
pelled to pay the charge. Last oomo the peasants, 
designated eorviaS/e, which medns that whether they 
pleased or no, they had to bear all sorts of burthens for 
everybody else: they had first to wdrk for the support 
of themselves and mmilles, tiien to pay all the taxes 
and tolls, to keep the roads and bridges in repair all 
over tlie kingdom, to fUrflish the oohles and otber tra¬ 
vellers with lories for their veblcjad '■^hto travelling, 
and to Iwege the enjoyumt of all'political rights. It 
is di^enlt tb believe in the exlsteortl of such a state of 
tiling the evils of which must alwi^s be painihlly 








obvious. As muy be expected, m Ji^ tiOkble as pos¬ 
sible was taken ip.mentliDg roads anA br^tosi each 
peasant threw dpwn his UUW <^<|naterial re¬ 

gard to its fitness for tK^pUrpdwi thus Mads 
mostly took care of tkediMSfes] bridge* wouja some¬ 
times be alto^^er vaeUngt and we CasualtieB Ot tra¬ 
velling in Kungary trete lihkoned at * a risk a mile.* 
Had not natuce.^b^ as bountiful to the land as man 
was perverse^ w peasant olass must long ago have 
perished. 

Happily fi» lord wd vassal, fendalisra and serfdom are 
becoming matter of history; the one may now aspire, 
while to the other remains the noble duty of guiding 
and fructifying ^e aspiration. Here will be a new 
claim to our notice; yet apart Crom this, there is much 
in Hungary that commends itself especially to Inglisb 
sympathies. Of all continental nations, they perhaps 
approach the nearest to ourselves in general character; 
and though wc have seldom bestowed a thought on 
them, England and her literature have long been ob¬ 
jects of t&r attention. They are not unwilling to be 
iiifiucnoed% exterior experiences! and looking abroad 
over Western Europe, as observed by a Erench writer, 
If. Hesprez—' It is to England they address themselves. 
The parliamentary institutions, the division of the two 
countries Into counties, the resemblance of the Chamber 
of the Magnates tU that of the Lords, and of the Elective 
Chamber to the Commons—all these coincidences natti- 
r illy attract the attention of the Magyars. Yet even 
among tlie more enlightened there would probably be 
a persuasion of the superiority of their race to that of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Still they admire English society the 
more because it resembles theirs; they study English , 
politics with eagerness, following the course of events 
m their newspapers i they write learned works, in 
which llritiah fesritutions are compared to theirs, not 
witliout showing that the political forms of Hungary 
are simpler, closer to tradition, than those of Engfanu. 
Besides, political life among the Magyars assumes I 
instinctively orpurposely tlie habits and usages of 
English life. Their casinoa may rank as clubs; the 
I( iding orators are fSted and feasted by their porti- 
B ins, and on great occasions take part in public meet¬ 
ings, and sometimes they harangue the multitude firom 
b iltony or hustings. Some among Idiem have obtained 
the name of the O’Connell of Hungary. In fine, when 
the Magyars wish to give a prompt estimate of them¬ 
selves to a traveller unarqumnted with them, they do 
not hesitate to call themselves English of the East’ 

As above indicated, the Diet, or Parliament of Hun- 
giry, consists of two assemblies, the institution of which 
IS nearly contemporary with our own, being only five 
years later. As Miss Fardoe writes—‘ It was strange 
and startling to remember, that within nine hours’ 
journey of ^enng^ surrounded by absolute govern¬ 
ments like thbsC of Austria, Turkey, and Bussia, the 
iron link beinif broken only by the frontier of rained 
Poland, standlilg l}ke a sign and a warning to the 
nations—a rgee still existed who had resolutely flung 
the yoke of ^poriim fl'om their necks, and dared, 
despite the intrigues of cabinets and the threats of 
power, to Asert thdr rights.’ 

Stuh, however, is the Hungarian Diet which met at 
Presirarg. ^ befoM pkserved, it consists of two assem¬ 
blies, numbing—reedht chants apart—six hundred 
members, which twoJtuli&od fbrm the Upper House, 
or TaMe—Upper and Loiter Table being the terms 
ui^ The former sits by right; the latter is elective, 
and triennial. All motions origdnnte with the Lower 
Table, bift are first discussed at what is colled a ‘ circular 
meeting’ Bespectably-dresBed persons bM admitted to 
the body d( Jke hoU as’well as the galleries, and are 
permitted tQ Ml^ud when anything is said wWdi they 
consider wprtliy the honout. The author above quoted 
gives us an aCMnnt of one of these meetinp, wlucb it 
may not be outplace MjriMlScribe^ The IWi «•••' 
cumst.mce that Struck me,’ she obaervifB^ VtrMdgto ex¬ 
treme order and bariness-iike appeanx^lf i^t^e 




QQCu^ng a cMijde of 
eil I bootfs uxddog’^ 

^aL 


on, at If tacQly kini^i^eM theii^liniennit bbth fqt fKib 
ocoupatinQ^ima thdr onUMg^ea, wm foM emn 
in the unforiabal and aadiut* meadim Bulgarian'' 
deputies. The tablee 'tne oovslua vriM ^!Nrs, (olio 
rolumea containing the national Jeits,^ W ca^ and 
gloves of the menmera, . . . The ernW^^who thnmged 
the lower end of the hall, and extended tot some dlsmoe 
between the taldea, were ordet^ and idgentlTe) 'and the 
regaiarity with which the prooeedlw {irogretsed was 
admirable! and, after all that I hM hw told <m the 
subject of the *'semi-barbarous legMatwe” of^the 
country, surprised me not a litSe.' 

Another peculiarity is worth notice s—In oa^ pappOet 
the Hungarian people have the advantage of our own 
os regards their re^asentation.—no dMUfy b^g per¬ 
mitted to vote agMnst the feeling of hu conatitimney.* 
Remarkable instances sometime occur bf the exerdse 
of this privilege. On one occasion a deboth, aroMs os to 
the late King Eerdinand’a right to levy troops, yrnfle at 
the same time interfering with the freedom of public 
discussion. Among others, a deputy from one of the 
most populous counties spoke strongly in fitvant oFfot- 
ing the levy, much to the satisiketion of the governmaM., 
pturty; but on concluding, he said—* These are my 
iiions, my principles, and my views. I cannot lo<^ 
upon the question in any other light But—1 am in¬ 
structed by the county which I represent to vote with 
the oppodtion; and my vote must be regutsfed accord¬ 
ingly.’ As may be expected, the Opposition were not 
slack with their cheers. The elections, in v9lich tho 
system of voting by ballot prevails, are conducted pretty 
much as in England—that is, with music and shtmog, 
speechifying and excitement, 

In 1823-24, the government, forgetfhl of oonstitUtioiul 
stipulations, attempted to levy troops without the con¬ 
currence of the Diet. This produced a new Magyar 
movement in 1823, headed by two of tha most diitili- 
guished nobles, Szechenyi and l^eHelenyi. Th the 
former is mainly owing the navigation of tile U^ube, 
which, prior to his exertions, was in a very imperfret 
state. He is the author of several treatises on political 
and economical questions; in which, for tlie first time, 
ills countrymen have been able to read wholesome 
truths, and to find their faults unsparingly rebuked. 
The Magyars have had the good sense to appreciate 
the writer’s object; and his frankness, instead of repel- ’ 
ling, has wontheir esteem. Szechenyi has mainly souglit 
to indoctrinate the higher nobility, while WesselCnyi 
has laboured to extend the influence of the lower ranlu; 
and, with a view to acquire greater popular rights, has 
purchased land in numerous counties. Thus, on the 
one hand, Magyarism has been catechising and enti- 
cising administrators and political economists; and on 
the other, energising the provinces, stirring mnttitudes 
to the necessity of action, and inspiring a band of ardent 
writers. Among the latter, the poet Worosmarty-has 
roused and thrilled the national heart by his songs and 
poems, overflowing srith generous sentiments and 
alted patriotism. , 

It is not to he expected that tite course of politics, 
any more than that of love, should rub ymooth; and 
causes of difference have arisen id Hungi^ from the 
impatience of the Magyars to teal^l^yiewB with¬ 
out delay: the Croats and ^ ddnal 

privilege on thefr parti at times wat-mth mat, 

threatens violence. Aultria im jffiteys been ready to 
foment these jealousies, as a her own 

power; butl^ events have tendeuto them, by 
showing the necessity for Combined eflbn .dqhlasaed 1^ 
prejudice. The two great cham^oni gre not now ^rd ‘ 
as formerly: Szechenyi riackened his exertions oaMnd- 


il^yiewBwith- 

iCii warmth mat, 
tys been ready to 
affinniiig her own 
to i^te them, by 
ntt^hlas aed 1^ 
lire not now ^rd ‘ 
exertions onMnd- 


ing the cciaue of events leading to extremes; aM 'Wea* 
selenyl, for » speech In which he denouncild Antflfaa 
injuatice, was ponlshed h^ a long imprisontnen^'wdddi 
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I 80 MFoakened him, that on his release he was unable, as 
! before, to take an active part in public lifb. 

But if the hour be come, the fiian is there: Ludwig 
KMsnth* has proved himself no unworthy leader. He 
b^an life as an attorney, and first came into collision 
with the government by publishing reports of the pro- 
cceding^f the Diet in defiance of the law. Mr JCdlil 
thus speaks of the ‘ noble deputy.’ ‘ He was imprisoned 
for a considerable time for having made public some 
discussions of the Diet, which were forbidden to be 
printed, by distributing a considerable number of manu¬ 
script copies. He was subsequently liberated, and is now 
editor of the “ Pesti Hirlap ” (“ Festh Journal ”), the 
must popular Hungarian paper, and the most fearless and 
untiring advocate of all that tends to the amelioration 
and advancement of his country; the boldest and most 
unsparing denouncer of the errors and abuses in the 
constitution and government. He has made it his 
especial care to keep guard over what he considers the 
weak'side of his countrymen—namely, tho liability of 
the judges and other officers to corruption and irregular 
influences, and never fails to discover and expose offences 
of this description. Under these circumstances, it can¬ 
not be but that Mr Kossuth should have many ene¬ 
mies ; but he counts a far greater number of friends— 
the whole public of Hungary being on his side—and he 
is the fa^mrito and political hero of the day. His “Hir¬ 
lap ” is the oracle on all occasions; and during my stay 
in Pesth, whenever any public matter was discussed, I 
Continually heard the eager inquiry—“ What does Kos¬ 
suth say of it?” 

' I looked with much interest at this man, on whom 
the eyes of all Hungary may be said to be fixed. He 
is of middle size, and very agreeable exterior; Ins fea¬ 
tures are regular, and decidedly handsome, but strongly- 
marked and manly. He is in the prime of life, with 
rather redundant hair and whiskers, but a mild and 
modest expression of countenance. He was rather pale 
when I saw him, and his features wore an air of earnest¬ 
ness, slightly tinged by melancholy, though lighted up 
by his fine flashing eyes. lie spoke fur full half an 
hour without a moment's hesitation, and his mode of 
delivery appeared to me extremely agreeable. His 
voice is as fine as might be expected from so handsome 
a person; and the sounds of the Hungarian language, 
powerful and energetic, seemed, from his lips, I might 
almost say warlike, although they come hard and liarsh 
from the mouth of an uncultivated speaker.’ 

The above description was written six years ago, 
since which time Kossuth—the Magyar Cobden—has 
risen higher in popularity and usefulness. He is now 
* Governor-Protector’ of Hungary; and should his life 
be spared, there is every reason to hope that the exer¬ 
cise of his noble talents will prove a lasting benefit to 
his country. The difilculties of the position arc great, 
but not greater than may be overcome; and the elements 
of success are not lacking. Hungary possesses a soil 
of unrivalled fertility, producing an almost tropical 
vegetation, teeming with grain and fruit The Banat 
alone will grow ten times as much corn as is needed 
for her whole population; and beneath the surface the 
mineral treasures are inexhaustible. There are mining 
and other schools, and libraries and learned societies in 
her towns; her press sends forth numerous works 
annually, and the spirit of improvement animates the 
people. Much may be done by the application and 
development of such resources as these. Instead of 
being pitted against neighbouring states, their entire 
strength may now be devoted to the social wants of 
'' their own country, and tlie amelioration of its condition. 
The bulk of the population is Protestant: they em¬ 
braced the doctrines of Calvin at an early period; and 
their manful struggles against persecution, and their 
valiant e^rts in behalf of the Empress Maria Louisa, 
are noble (topteri of history. 

During their present struggle for constitutional rights, 
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the savagely of surrounding races hat been let loose 
upon them with a vindictiveness vh^ we ^could only 
expect from a Tamerlane or Nadir Shah; but which, to 
present notions, savours more of a desire to exterminate 
than to conciliate. Ever since 1S35, the party which 
sought to modify the relation between noUe and peasant 
has been gathering strength. By and by came tho out¬ 
break in Galicia, which alarmed the one and excited 
the other. The Diet of 1847 drew up a series of resolu¬ 
tions embodying certain reforms: no class was to be 
exempt from taxation, but all were to pay in propor¬ 
tion to their means; civil equality was declared; the 
peasant relieved from his eorvies; the old exactions were 
altogether abolished; and a large extension of the suf¬ 
frage granted. But to accomplish all this, it was ne¬ 
cessary that Austria should no longer have uncontrolled 
power over tho public purse of Hungary, and that her 
demoralising efforts to bend every community to tier 
deadening policy should cease. 

Tlie Diet proved itself in earnest, for every re¬ 
ligion was tolerated, and the peasants were not only 
released from feudal servitude, but the nolfies gave up 
to them more than two-thirds of the cultivated lands 
throughout tho kingdom. Twenty millions of acres 
have been divided into thirty or sixty-acre lots, and ap¬ 
portioned among five hundred thousand peasants, now 
invested with all the rights of ownership. Every person 
is entitled to vote who pays a yearly rent of L.10, or 
whose property amounts to an annual value of L 30: 
a mechanic who keeps an apprentice, and individuals 
holding university diplomas, may also vote. Croatia was 
pacified, the Diets of Hungary and Transylvania united, 
and the whole of the proceedings signed and confirmed, 
by the emperor at Vienna in April 1848; but while 
the rejoicings were still going on throughout the newly- 
regenerated kingdom, the central government com¬ 
menced its schemes for deliberately nullifying what, 
tlirough its sanction, had become the law of the land. 
A revolt was excited in Croatia, and a Croat colonel, 
Baron Joseph Jellachich, appointed Ban, or ruler; and 
at the same time the frontier tribes were everywhere 
instigated to attack the Hungarians. At last Austria 
threw off the mask, and sided openly with the Croats, 
and then the Magyars became aware of the duplicity 
of which they had been the victims. Still they did not 
wish to renounce their fealty; and the documents autho¬ 
rising levies of troops, and an issue of paper money, 
were sent, as usual, to be countersigned by the emperor. 
For a time circumstances appeared to favour the Aus¬ 
trian cause; the rebel kingdom was overrun with m.ir- 
vcllous rapidity, and encountering but few enemies. 
But the roads were broken up and barricaded, ditches 
dug, and filled with water, bridges broken down, streams 
of water made to flood the lowlands, everything in tlio 
shape of food was destroyed; so that by tho time the 
conqueror reached Festh, he had lost ingloricusly thou¬ 
sands of men. It was now the M-igyars' turn; under 
the brave generals Georgey, Bern, and Dembinski, they 
came up from the interior uf their land, and before many 
weeks were over, a series of splendid victories had 
crippled the invaders, and driven them clean out of 
the country. A provisional government was formed, 
which ''itherto has successfully provided against ail 
contingencies. Russian troops are now caned in to 
assist m extinguishing this newly-kindled spark of free¬ 
dom : should the Magyars succeed in beating them also, 
Eastern Europe will have toope to march on its noble 
career of civilisation. 

Hungary and Transylvania united present an area a 
little larger than that of Great Britain and Irelrnd, being 
125,000 square miles. The population is 14,000,000, of 
which 5,000,000 are Magyars, tho remainder being 
Sclaves, Wallacks, Jews, and Germant. Now that 
they are freed from the opprftssiw burthelf of Austrian 
duties, their internal and foreim trade may he Itfrgcly 
extended. The vast body, of new enfranchised pro¬ 
prietors will pour supples Into the market, and may 
obtain mauumtiffed articles ih exchange by other 
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CAiUrfn. 

Itife up, tLio np, poor Mary BroTm, 

To see too poor beggars go tbrougta the town. 

Mirrif. 

1 will not stand np upon my feet, 

^0 see the poor beggars go through the street. 

After a protracted dialogue, in which gentlemen and 
ladies arc successirely introduced without having any 
effect on Miss Brown, the following occurs s— 

Rise np, rise np, poor Mary Brown, 

And see your poor sweetheart go through the town. 

The chord is at last touched; and Mary, frantically 
replying— 

I will got up upon my feet. 

To SCO my swootboart go throngh the street, 

rushes with impetuosity to break the ring, and gene¬ 
rally* succeeds in escaping the bonds that detain her 
from her imaginary love.’ Now it appears there is a 
similar ring-dance song in Sweden. ‘ A girl sits on a 
stool or chair within a ring of dancers, and, with some¬ 
thing in her hands, imitates the action of rowing. She 
should have a veil on her head, and at the news of her 
sweetheart’s deatli, let it fall over her face, and sink 
down, overwhelmed with sorrow. The ring of girls 
dance round her, singing and p.ausiDg, and she sings 
in reply. The dialogue is conducted in the following 
manner;— 

The Rinq. 

Why row jt to, why row ye bo ’ 

Fall ciundtia' 

(iHiidila. 

Pure I may row, ay tiiio m.i} I low, 

AVhllc growoth the giaas. 

All summer through. 

The Rinq, 

Blit now fve upolro I that your father's tlea J, 

Fair (iundcla' 

Qnnchta. 

Wiat matters my father ’ My mother lives still. 

Ah, thank heaven for that! 

The Ring. 

But now I'vo speired that your mother's dead, 
t Fairtiimdela' 

Qundi to. 

What matters my mother ’ My brother lives still. 

Ah, thank heaven for that 1 

The Ring. 

But now I’ve speired that your brother’s dead, 

Fair flundcla I 

Gundrla. 

What matters my brother ? My sister lives still. 

All, thank heaven for that' 

The Ring. 

But now Vvo speired that your sis'e dead, 

Fair Oui.dela I 

Guttdela. 

What matters my sister t My sweetheart lives still. 

Ah, thank heaven for that I 

The Ring, 

Bat now Fv* speired that your sweetheart’s dead. 

Fair Gundela I 

Ulere the tinit doicn, overahelmed ^vUlt grief.'] 

Gundela. 

Say, can it be tnis 
Mthloh ye tell now tome, 

That Wy sweetheart's no more ? 

Ah, Ood pity mol 

The Ring. 

Blit now rv« speired that year father livee still. 

Fair Gundela I 


The Ring, 

But DOW I’vo speired that your mother livee etiu, 

Fair Gnndnhi t 

Gundela. 

What matters my mother 7 My eweetbeort’s no more! 

Ah, Ood pity mo I 

The Ring. 

Bui now Fve speired that yonr brother Uvoa etill, 

Fair Otmdola! 

Gundela, 

What matters my brother ? My sweetheart's no more I 
Ah, God pity me I 

The Ring, 

lint now I’ve speired that yonr sister lives still. 

Fair Gundela I 

Gundela. 

Wliat mattors my sister 7 My sweetheart’s no more' 

Ah, God pity me I 

The Ring. 

But now I’vo speired that your sweetheart lives still, 

F'aii Gundela! 

Gundela. 

Say, ean it ho trim 
Which yc tell now to me, 

Thvt my sn ecthcart lives still 7 
Tlianh Ood, thank Ood for that I 

The veil is thrown on one side, her face beams with joy, 
the circle is broken, and the juvenile drama concludes 
with merriment and noise. It is difficult to say w hether 
this is the real prototype of the English game, or 
whether they are both indebted to a still more primitive 
original. There is,’ pursues Mr Ilalliwcll, ‘a poetical 
sweetness and absolute dramatic fervour in the Swedisli 
ballad, we vainly try to discover in the English version 
In the I.ittcr all is vulgar, commonplace, and phleg¬ 
matic. Cannot we trace in both the national character ? 
Do wo not see in tlio last that poetic simplicity which 
has made tlie works of Andersen so popular and irre¬ 
sistibly charming? It may be that the style pleases by 
contrast, and that we appreciate its genuine cbastencws 
the more because we have nothing similar to it in our 
own vernacular literature.’ 

Of the antiquily of the popular rhymes of England 
Mr Ilalliwell adduces some special illustrations of a re¬ 
markable character, though not always, we think, with 
tlie effect of convincing a cautious reader. We ovi r- 
louk for the present the more problematical cases, and 
would merely remark that it is interesting even to learn 
that ‘ A was an apple-pie, B bit it, C cut it,’ &e. is used 
ns an illustration in a woik on preaching, published by 
Eachard in 1671 ; or that ‘ Nanty Panty, Jack-a-Dandy, 
loved a piece of sugar-candy,’ &c. besides many of the 
like rhymes, is referred to in a satirical poem written 
about 1720, it is supposed, on a popular bard of that 
day. thus— 

' Namby Family’s double mild, 

On< r a man, and twice a ohlld; 

To his hanging alcoves restored, 

Now he fools it like a lord; 

Now he pumps his little wits „ 

All by little tiny bits. 

Now, methinks, I hoar him say. 

Boys and girls come out to play. 

Moon do-vt shine os tnSgbt as day; 

Now my Naraby Famby’s* found 
Bitting on tbo Friar’s ground, 

Fiokmg silver, picking gold— 

Namhy Pnmhj'’s never old i 
Bnlly-cally they begin, 

Namhy Famby still keeps In, ,, 

Namby Famby Is no clown— 

London Bridge to broken down | 

Now he courts the gay ladoe, 

Dancing o'er the Lady Lee; 

Now he tinge olWokhplt Uyf, 

Burning in tbo brimstone fin s a 


Gundela. 

IVhat matters wy father » My sweetheart’s no more I 
• Ah, God pity mo! 


♦ * Namby Famby to said to have been a nickname foi Ambrose 
PhliUpe. Another ballad, written about the some time ns tbo 
above, nUudes to'tho rhyme of " Goo^ Qoooy, Gander " ’ 
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hyax, 1^, Uokgptt, Uok, 

Turn aDOid the ctndleettak. 

Xowheetags of Jaoky Komar, 

Bitting in the ohtuiney comer. 

Eating of a Chriftmaa pie, 

Futtl^ to bia thiunh-^b Se I 
Fatting lli-^ be I bb thumb, 

Pulling out—oh eirange I u plum I 
Kow he Mta the grenadier. 

Calling for a pot of beer; 

Where’* hb money? He’a forgot— 

Gbt him gone, a dnmhon sot I 
Jfow on oeck-horeo does ho ride, 

And anon on timber etride, 

Bee and eaw, and sack’ry down, 

London b a gallant town i * 

Tlie probability wo believe to be, that nearly all the 
popular rhymes of both countries have come down from 
an early age, albeit in many cases with slight altera¬ 
tions. 

Tlie fireside stories, though im lading Jack and the 
Giants, and some other old favourites, are disappointing. 
They are not told in the nursery manner, and have in 
general a more prosaic character than we should expect. 
In rhymes end tales alike, if we could depend on our 
own impartiality, we should be inclined on the whole to 
say tiiat Scotland shines out as a more poetical and 
sentimental country than England. But this is not a 
point for us to press, and we are too much pleased witli 
Mr IlalliwcU’s labours to criticise rigidly in the matter. 
As a conclusion to the short notice to which wo arc 
limited, we cannot do better than quote what our editor 
gives regardmg the robin and the wren. ‘ The super¬ 
stitious reverence with which these birds are almost 
universally regarded takes its ongm from a pretty liehef 
that they undertake the delieato ofllce of covering the 
dead bodies of any of the human race with moss or 
leaves, if by any means left exposed to the heavens. 
This opinion is alluded to by Shakspearo and many 
writers of his time, as by Drayton, for example— 

Covering !th moss the dead's nnolos^d eye, 

The Little ledbreast toacheth ehantic. 

‘ Webster, in his tragedy of “ Vittoria Corombona,” 
1612 , couples the wren with the robin as coadjutors in 
this friendly ofiSce.— 

Call for the robm redbreast and the nron, 
fltneo o'er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The fiiondless bodies of unbtiricd men. 

‘Notwithstanding tho beautiful passage in Shaks- 
peave to which wo have alluded, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that, even to this day, the ancient belief 
attached to these birds is perpetuated chiefly by the 
simple ballad of the Babes in the Wood. Early in the 
last century, Addison was infatuated with that primi¬ 
tive song. “Admitting,” he says, “there is even a 
despicable simplicity in the verse, yet because the senti¬ 
ments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able to 
move the mind of the most polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compassion.” Exactly so; 
but this result arises from *bo extraordinary influence 
of early association over the mind, not from the pathos 
of the ballld itself, which is infinitely inferior to the 
following beautiful little nursery song 1 have the plea¬ 
sure of transcribing into these pages:— 

My Uesr, do you know 
How a long tfmo ago, 

Two poor Httle children. 

Whose names I dou't know. 

Wore stolen away 
* On a flna sununer’s day. 

And left to a wood. 

As I've heard people say. 

And when It was night, 

Bo sad was IMIr plight, 

• The sun It went down. 

And the moon gave no light I 
They sobbed and they sighed, 

And they bitterly orlsd. 

And the poor little things 
They leld down and died. 


, And Miben they were dead, a 

* Thsrsolnssotod 

Krought strawherry leurM, ” * 

And over them spread I i 

And all the day long, > 

They nng them this soog— 

Poor babes to tho wood 1 ' 

Poor babes to the wood I _ 

t Andl ddn’i you lemetober 
The baM lo the Wood ?' 


VISIT TO IMPROVED OWELLINaS FOB 
WOEEING-CLASSEa 

When lately in Eondon, 1 luul an opportunity Of visit¬ 
ing tho large building which, a few years ago, was 
erected at Somer’s Town, StPoncras—a northern exten¬ 
sion of tho metropolis—os Mddel DwetUng-Houses for 
the Working-Glasses. Approaohingitfrom-thedcmth, 
after crossing tho New Eoad, we have occasion to pam 
through a series of small, narrow streets, environed iiy 
bonses and lanes of the meanest possible kind, and at 
the time of my visit, well strewed with vegetable and 
other refuse from the shops and stalls of greengrocers 
and costermongers. On getting pretty well clear of this 
unsightly district, I arrived at uie model dwelling-house, 
which may be said to terminate at the corner of a main 
line of street. It is a large brick building composed Of 
a centre and two advancing wings, with a courtyard in 
front; the wliole enclosed with aii iron railing. My 
first impression on seeing tho edifleo was disappoint¬ 
ing: it had too much the air of a workhouse, a fac¬ 
tory, or at least a pubkc institution of some sort—Ar¬ 
hips an hospital supported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions ’ I would humbly oWeet to the fancy of getting up 
any speuos of dwellings for working-people, which wiu 
have the least effect in keeping these classes distinct 
from the ordinary population—in making them feel 
that they are a caife ‘ to bo done for’ by kindly-disposed 
people I am afraid that the edifice in question is too 
much calculated to convey such impressions, and so far 
I think there has been an error in the stnictural ar¬ 
rangements. Unless there be some special reason to the 
contrary, I should prefer seeing houses of this nature 
forming part of the general linwof street, or at all events 
not hospltal-like in external appearance. 

The building has no sunk storey: it rises from the 
level ground to a height of five storeyv, each showing 
a long range of windows. The entrance to the court* 
yard in front is by two gateways in the railings; from 
the courtyard, the different floors are reached by com¬ 
mon stairs. There are no outer doors on the stairs, 
winch is a disadvantage, for by this means the Cold 
wind lias free access to the top of the building; and 
the doors to the respective dwellings on the landing- 
places being tiiin, the houses in winter are far from 
being so warm and comfiirtable as they might other- 
wise be. On making an observation as to the want 
of outer doors at the foot of the stairs, I was tdd 
that that was admitted to be a defect; but that, on 
tho other hand, if doors were attached, openable at 
pleasure by all comers, the stairs would be the nightiy 
resort of tramps —the lazzaroni of the streets, who 
gladly shelter themselves anywhere. The application 
of a process for opening and shutting the outer-doors 
from each landing, on a bell being rung without, ^s in 
Edinburgh, would unfortunately entail for tOo heavy au 
outlay; and besides, the vast number of children who 
require to go freely out and io, renders any process of 
outer-door shutting inadmissible. 

With these preUminary remarks, we ascend to 
one of the dwellings. The first thing noticed is the 
narrowness of the passage and stair; and the second, 
that the waUs, from bottom to top, are anplastered-— 
the bricks being only whitewash^ over. I would 
not say that the wont pt plaster is rtijectionabte} it 
only raises an unpleasant idea of ultra-economy as 
to tho construction. I, however, found every stair re¬ 
markably dean, considering the amount of thorough¬ 
fare ; which is more than can be said of many common 
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staira in Scotland. Each stair is lighted by a sky¬ 
light. On every landing there are three, aometimea 


The capital of the Association was raised by shares, on 
what we conidder the only sound principle in such un- 


four doors, of as many distinct dwellings. When we dertakinga—the profitable investment of money. As 
enter one of these house-doors, we find ourselves at yet, the return has not come up to the expectation of 
once In an apartment seemingly half-kitchen, half- realising 5 percent, interest. The speculation, how- 
room. I did not observe that any houses hod inner ever, is not a failure. The object of providing houses 
porchesf though in some a short passage leads to the of a decent and wholesome kind to the industrious 
first apartment. The apartments in a dwelling always classes has been satisfactorily realised. Having seen 
lead from each other: you go through the kitchen to it somewhere mentioned that these classes had not 
v-j- x<— - f. —V., tv.« taken advantage of the opportunity here presented to 


the bedrooms. From a plan furnished by the resident 

collector of rents, I observe that in one class of houses them, I was at some pains 'to inquire into this allega- 
the sitting-room, wliich is used also as kitchen, mea- tion, and have pleasure in stating that it Is entirely 
sures 14 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, the bedroom 12 feet groundless, as the following list of inhabitants will 
II indies by 6 feet 10 inches, and the bed-closet 12 feet demonstrate:—13 printers and compositors, 7 piano- 
11 inches by 9 feet 7 inches. The kitchen is provided forte-makers, 7 clerks, 5 working-jewellers, 3 engravers. 


with a range, which contains a small boiler and oven. 
Entering from the kitchen or sitting-room, there is a 
small light closet, provided with every suitable accom- 


2 porters, 2 railway police, 5 chasers, workers, and 
polishers of silver, 3 artists, 1 usher, 3 engine-makers, 
4 tailors, 2 missionaries, 3 coach-makers, 3 painters. 


modation—water, sink, &c.; in one corner is a sliaft, 3 journeymen stationers, 2 pattern-designers, 1, eacli, 
down which dust maybe poured. The various shafts whip-maker, cutler, grainer, cabman, cabinet-maker, 
communicate with dust-holes beneath the ground-floor, copperplate - printer, blind • maker, typefounder, &c. 
which are cleared out at short intervals. The entering Whatever, therefore, may be said with regard to the 
of the closet from the sitting-room, which is not un- better construction and arrangement of buildings .of 
usual, must appear to every one as an objectionable this nature, it is an undoubted fact that the working- 
arrangemenb: the superiority of an entrance from a classes, as they are called, do in sutBcient numbers 
porch between an outer and inner door on the landing take advantage of them. 


is obvious. Another structural defect is the want of 
accommodation for coal. In one of the houses I ox,i- 
,mined there was only tlie bottom of a cupboard, wliich 


From a report read at a iate annual meeting of the 
Associated Proprietary, we transcribe the following pas- 
s.iges:—‘All the dwellings have been occupied, and 


would hold perhaps one or two hundredweights of this almost without intermission, from the date of their 
much-used article. As the working - classes are held completion; and several applicants have been, and are 
down not less by their general improvidence than a still, waiting for vacancies. Fifty-nine families liavc 
habit of buying all articles in small parcels, it should be continued tenants since their respcQtire dwellings wire 
an important object to encourage them, by all suitable ready for occupation in January, February, March, and 
appliances, to purchase everything, coal particularly, in April 1848. The total number of tenants has been 173, 
a reasonably large quantity: all Scottish dwelling.s on several of whom, having left tlieir apartments, have 
floors, except the very meanest, have accommodation subsequently wished to return. It is gr.atitying to the 
for at least a ton of coal, in looking round the interior directors to make this statement; and they liave plea- 
of these houses at St Pancras, I was again struck witli sure in being able to add, that not only have the tenants 
the plain style of finish. There is not a bit of cor- expressed themselves pleased with the superior corn- 
nice, and the make of the windows and doors is far forts and accommodation nfifurded them, but have also 
from creditable—contract work, it may be presumed, proved, by regularly paying their rents, and tlieir ge- 
jobbed, relatively dear, %nd unsatisfactory. It is right neral strict observance of such rules as your directors 
to add that every liouse I entered possessed the usually h.ave tliuught proper to lay down for the management 
tidy and comfortable look of English dwellings, however of so large .a building, that tliey are desirous of assist- 
humble. Many windows had neat curtains; some rooms ing them in preserving a high character for respecta- 


were prettily papered, and had prints in frames: all 
were less or more carpeted. But who can do anything 
but praise the love of order and decency which sign<alises 
the English, wherever found in an undegraded state? 
At one stair-head an inliabitant had railed in a little 


bility in its occupants. Tlio strongest fact, however, 
which the directors can advance to prove the healtliy 
condition of this first investment of the Association, is, 
that out of L.I390, Is. 3d. of rents accrued due, L.1382, 
12s. 4d. have been p.iid, leaving only L.7, 8s. lid. in 


space on the landing for flowers in pots, a circumstance arrear; the whole of which, within a few shillings, will 
suggestive of pleasing reflections. What dwelling may be ultimately received, the prospects of the artisan 
not be adorned and rendered more loveable by a few being better at the present time than at the period of 


flowering-plants? 


the actual receipts. It may bo remarked that, of 173 


The number of distinct houses in the building is tenants who have occupied the buildings, on two only 
110, or at the rate of 13 to 15 houses in each of the has it been found necessary to distrain, both of whom 
eight stairs. The rents vary according to size. Houses have since paid their arrears. Nine deaths only have 
of two rooms are from 3s. 6d. to i''. per week; and of taken place in tho building, eight of which were cliil- 
three rooms, from 4s. 9d. to 6s. 3d. per week. These dren. There are now 351 cliildren on the premises, 
charges include water and ail taxes and rates. The and 29 have been born there.’ 

rents are no doubt low in comparison with those pay- On the same occasion the Earl of Carlisle observed, 
able for floors or portions of floors by many families that ‘ ven in a commercial point of view, the success of 
of a humble class in the densely-crowded parts of the Association could no longer be doubted; but were 
London; but I am disposed to consider them high in they to look at tho case in a moral point of view, all 
relation to what ought to have been, by prudent ma- doubts and misgivings as to success must^vanish from 
nagement, the outlay on their construction in such a their minds, and their language and feelings must be 
situation. Tlie sum of 6s. 3d. per week, or L.16, 5$. those of congratulation and assurance. To enable tlieni 
per annum, seeme no light charge for a house of three fully to participate in these feelings and sentimentB, ho 
small apartments up a stair, when compared with tho would only advise them—such as had not dune so—to 
rents at which independent dwellings of five or six pay a visit to the dwellings. It was that which would, 
rooms can be 'obtained within three miles of the Ex- more than anytliing else, excite them t^vjlgprous action 
change. And yet, all things considered, they are a de- in behalf of the objects of t^e AssociatmiL. When they 


The building, it may be known, is the property oi 
the ‘ Metropolitw Association for Improving the Dwell¬ 
ings of the Industriods Classes,’ incorporated in 1845. 


been hitherto crammed, and from which those who in¬ 
habit^ those apartments had been transferred — in 
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damp cetlara, surrounded with fbul air and filtii of all 
. kinds, or mounted up in attics undet the broiiinj; tDcs, 
exposed to summer sun—^wlien they thought of thati 

. and contralted the pleasant apartments they were now 
placed in, certainly no one could but feel that a more 
rational mode of exercising their benevolence could not 
bo devised. It was true there was nothing gaudy about 
tiiose dwellings! but they were well aired, and were 
capable of affording many comforts which their ances* 
tors, who lived under lofty ceilings, and in gilded apart¬ 
ments, co^d not boast of. They were capable of amird- 
ing most of the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
social lifo. Tbo proportion of deaths which had taken 
place among those who inhabited them were few in 
comparison to the rest of tlie metropolis; while the 
society of the metropolis had been enriched by a number 
of births which had taken place in them. It w.us said 
at the outset that these dwellings would be inhabited 
by a set of ill-behaved, troublesome individuals; but he 
spoke the truth when he said that the fact was the re¬ 
verse i n better-conducted class of people could not be 
found.’ 

Dr Southwood Smith spoke to the same effect, and 
referring to the comparatively small number of deaths, 
observed:—‘ Taking the deaths at twelve—five adults 
and seven children—the mortality was only 1 4-10 per 
cent, while the mortality in the metropolis generally was 
2 3-10 per cent, or double that among the residents of 
tliose dwellings. There did not seem to have been a 
single ease of typhus fever, nor fever of any kind among 
the adults; neither h.id there been any case of cholera. 
But the beet test as to the healthiness of a place was 
afforded by the deaths of children. In different parts 
of the metropolis the amount of the mortality among 
ctuldren varied. In Ilolborn, St Giles’s, St Saviour’s, 
and Whitechapel, the mortality among children under 
five years of age was so high as 10 per ceni In other 
parts of the metropolis it was 8 per cent., but in this 
establishment only 1 4-10 per cent. Those facts spoke 
for themselves, and must convince every one of the 
good the Association had effected.’ 

The Association ia at present engaged in erecting a 
similar establishment at Spitaifiolds: it is to be called 
the Artisans’ House, and to possess a lecture and school¬ 
room, coffee-room, cook’s-shop, and other accommoda¬ 
tions for general use. We regret to see that some of 
the defects of the St Fancras building are to be repro¬ 
duced in this. 


ODDITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Thsbe is a little volume before us which is a favour¬ 
able specimen of what may be done, even in the way of 
writing a book, by a man ignorant of science or litera¬ 
ture, but having reasonably observant eyes in his head, 
and common sense to direct them.* It affords at the 
same time, however, an illustration of the absurdity of 
the common educational curriculum, which begins and 
ends with certain languages. In the exceptional cases 
in which the boy is born an artist, this introduces 
him to a literary career, but to nothing else. His mind 
has not been farther openeA It has not been sought to 
make him acquainted witli the globe he inherits, with 
the system of which it is a part, with its materials and 
their combinations, with its inhabitants, animal and 
vegetable; and the cohsequence is, that when he goes 
abroad into the world, he sees without Understanding, 
and ifsatiifled with receiving and reproducing a series 
of mm'sensuoin images, fit only for the amusement of 
minds as racant as his own. It is traly lamentable to 
think how tpatiy ardent, chivalrous, and talented ad- j 
venturers pan^ti^ every day into the most interesting 
countries in the wmd, a&AretiUnn without having added 
anythyig to the'Stock of hhraan knowledge beyond a 


few unccmic|onsly Mven, but seized apo# hy 
those u home irao'compisineud their value. ’If trav^ 
leri Carried iSith them a knowJed^ however general, 
of geology, mineralogy, ho^y, zoology, Ac,—far more 
easily atiquired than Latin and Greek—they would 
take altogether a status s* a hody, and tbmr books 

would be rausaoked with eagerness by the beamed, 
without giving a whit less delight to the vulgar. 

Mr Byam, with perhaps somew^t less ^an tiie ave¬ 
rage literary skill in setting them forth, has. more focts 
than are usually found in the compass of so smail a 
volume; and without any sdeUtific knowledge natural 
history, his tastes as a sportsman have led him to 
bestow special attention upon the habits of animals. 
Some of the anecdotes he gives are new, and a greater 
number oddi but Oddity appears to be the cfoaracteristic 
of the whole country which is the scene of his ’ wild life.’ 

Central America, our readers know, is the Isthmus 
connecting North and South America; and our toavet- 
Icr—whose objects were to hunt wild animats and discover 
rich mines—built his hut on the borders of Nicaragua 
and Segovia, about 120 miles from Leon, the capital of 
the former state. Food is plentiful, thou^ coarse, 
throughout the country; but even in the towns the 
people are very poor, so far as regards the xiossdiuion of 
money. If they have little wealth, however, they have 
few wants. All they care about is idleness and tran¬ 
quillity. Mr Byam, in passing through a town (not op 
a holiday), counted the number of persons who were at 
work, and found them to amount to /owr ! The oddity 
is, that these good quiet souls are never out of the tur¬ 
moil of a revolution 1 The government is perpetually 
clianging; proclamations flying about, neutrmisuig ea^ 
other; and tlie few hundred troops robbing ana mur¬ 
dering all parties time about. In explanation, we are 
told that it IS the few hundred troops who make the 
revolutions. ’Leon, being the capitid of the province 
of Nicaragua, and head-quarters for the troops, may 
contain flffy thousand inhabitants and about three hun¬ 
dred dissolute soldiers; and it is by this mere handful 
of ruffians, or rather by a portion of them, that revolu¬ 
tions are effected. A subaltern officer gains over a 
portion of the men with promises of plunder, inofeased 
pay, and promotion for the non-commissioned officers to 
the commissions soon to be vacant. They await thu 
time when the barrack-guard and sentries will be 
composed of the men so gained over. The barracks are 
then taken possession of In the niglit, the commandant’s 
house stormed and plundered, and the next morning a 
few volleys of musketry make the people acquainted 
with the fact, that their late commandant and his adhe¬ 
rents have been placed on the fatal “ Banquets,”* and 
have made vacancies for the successful rebels, who may 
most likely be destined to suffer the /ex toHonia within 
a very few months.’ 

But it is only near the coast where these revolutions 
are felt; the interior is secure in its poverty, its paucity 
of population, and its independence of spirit. There 
the sturdy peasant sows his maize, and then has nothing 
to do but to linnt or fish. He has a horse for riding, ' 
and a cow or two for milk, curds, and cheese; and once 
or twice a year he takes a colt and a quantity of bees¬ 
wax to the nearest town, and buys with them a piece 
of chintz for his wife and daughters, and enough of 
strong linen for liimself to make a pair of fxousers and 
a shirt. VVbat has such a man to ^do with revoltttioos, 
or revolutions with him ^ 

The first oddity we cotne to among the animals is 
the ox, who has a ^at talent for ^r-stdking, and 
takes much pleasure in its exercise. His eduemiou, 
however, is somewhat severe. Be is tied up to a tree 
by the horns, and is every now and then Mten near 
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tremely sensitive. A C0|^ is then fattened to eachi 
and he is now guided as wily as a horse is when 
The horns in time get well, but not till be has ^ 


* The isat apon which pifsoBertars pTa^ when about to ho ihqt. 
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the tiabit of being guided by them; and as soon as this 
is accomplished, he is taken out to stalk, and in a short 
time folloars the amusement with all the keenness of a 
sportsman. ' It is really curious to watch the scientific 
mode in which an experienced ox conducts the opera¬ 
tion on,an open plain; he must take a pleasure in it, 
or else imts the part to perfection. No sooner does he 
perceive a deer on the open jdain, than down goes his 
head, and he nibbles, or pretends to nibble, the grass, 
walking in a circular dilution, as if he were going 
round and round the deer; but the cunning file always 
takes a step sideways for every one he takes in front, 
so as to be constantly approaching his victim, but in 
such a manner as to excite no alarm. In a large open 
plain the ox will make two entire circles, or more, 
round the game, before he has narrowed tlie inner one 
sufllciently to enable the hunter to take aim within 
proper distance; and the first notice the unsuspecting 
stag receives is an arrow, generally behind the shoulders 
—a gun-shot is best directed at the neck, but an arrow 
as above, for it impedes more the movement of the deer. 
An experienced hunting-ox is best left alone, as he is 
far moro cunning than any hunter, and always keeps 
his master well hidden; he is only checked by a small 
pull when within shooting distance,’ 

Another way of hunting deer would seem to be very 
barbarous, but for the necessity the poor Indians are 
under of preventing depredations which, when success¬ 
ful, reduce their fitmilics to starvation. They observe 
the part of the fence which the deer leap over into their 
maize fields, and fix some sharp-pointed stakes in the 
earth for their reception. The marauders come bound¬ 
ing down after dark, and having no suspicion of a place 
they had passed in safety the night before, do not take 
the precaution to look before they leap. They are 
transfixed on the stakes, and an Indian watching at a 
distance runs up and destroys the victims. 

The ox is not the only animal distinguished for his 
sporting propensities. The cuyote, supposed to be a 
largo breed of dog run wild, hunts the panther in packs, 
but only when the latter has by some aggression 
aroused his vengeance. When the panther, for in¬ 
stance, in the course of his travels, finds himself sud- 
{ienly in the midst of an assembly of cuyotes, ho can 
rarely withstand the temptation to knock some of them 
over before taking to flight. The eiprit de corps is 
immediately on fire at the insult, and the fugitive is 
followed by the dogs one and all. Tired out with the 
pertinacity of the pursuit, he at length takes to a tree, 
and perches himself on a branch high enough to be out 
of the reach of his enemies. But this docs not dis¬ 
hearten them: the contest merely turns to a blockade, 
and assembling round the trunk, they wait patiently 
till their enemy descends, well knowing that he cannot 
remain there for ever. The conclusion of one of the 
odd hunts we give in the words of an Indian, Mr 
Byam’s autliority, only premising that by the word 
‘ tigre’ he means a panther:—‘ “ J'he tim-e was tree’d, 
Don Jorge, and the cuyotes were about fifty in number, 
and they kept continually walking round and round the 
tree where the panther was sitting, uttering now and 
then a fierce growL I saw this in the forenoon,” said 
the Indian, " from a high tree which I hod climbed up 
in search of honey; and towards sunset 1 mounted the 
same tree, and the tigre was still there, with the 
cuyotes under the tree; hut only about half the num¬ 
ber, as the others had moat likely gone in search of 
food; but atauuset they returned and todk the others’ 
places, who ^on took &cir departure. I went to my 
rancho, ai^'at sunrise was again at my post, for I was 
very ciywiM to see how it would all terminate: the 
tigre cuyotes were still there, but the smdl 

even w¥K 9 I was was horrible; and if I could smell It 
so itrO^Vbat must the tigre hare done, who was only 
a above itl At lost ho took a leap into the 

mlldhk»lhe pack, and though he killed and disabled a 
feavlft soon pulled to pieces.” ’ 

Tifcrcuyotes hunt the deer likewise as regularly as | 


a pack of hounds. When they lose the scent, they 
separate in all directions; and when it is recovered, the 
aucceisful individual announces the fact by a peculiar 
howl. These dogs never bark even when tamed, which, 
the Indians say, is a proof of their being of a dishonest 
breed: a dog of honour, according to them, barks in 
imitation of his master’s shouts when driving cattle; 
but a cuyote has no sense of fidelity, and will not take 
the trouble to learn. 

The racoon is another odd fellow. He usually lives 
in communities of fifty and upwards; but occasionally, 
for some inexplicable reason, he separates from bis 
comrades, and takes to the life of a hermit. This life 
agrees with him exceedingly well, and he grows sleek 
and oily. The beavers in North America who live out 
of their village have probably been expelled for their 
misdeeds, for they grow thin and shabby, and have a 
careworn, neglected look, like so many old bachelors. 
But the solitary racoon is probably influenced by some 
virtuous motive. He soon ceases to be lean and dry, as 
are all the comrades he has left; and instead of playing 
the ascetic, he gets all his little comforts about him, 
and eats, drinks, sleeps, and grows fat, like a racoon 
whose conscience is at rest. A hernilt of this kind is 
rarely met with. Our author never saw more than 
one, and * he was far heavier than his livelier brethren; 
also, when the skin was ofif, the fat was half an inch 
deep on his back, and half of him roasted the same day 
proved a most excellent feast for several persons: the 
weather would not allow of its being hung up fur a few 
days, which no doubt would have improved it. The 
incut was like excellent roe venison with plenty of fat, 
which that sort of venison does not possess.’ 

There is a monkey in the forests surrounding the 
lake of Nicaragua which attaches himself to a particular 
locality, and oven a particular tree. ‘ They generally 
appear to choose trees about a hundred yards apart, and 
there the great red-bearded monkey sits, making what 
seemed to me a booming noise, but very horrible, and 
without much variation. The cry is responded to by 
others, and taken up again by those more distant, and 
the forest resounds and echoes with the most unearthly 
sounds.’ This monkey is himself an oddity, for the rest 
of the tribe wander about from place to place—‘ come 
like shadows, so depart'—and as they never travel hut 
at night, have something mystical both in their appear¬ 
ance and disappearance. Here is an instance of the 
affection they show for their young:—‘ A person with 
me wishing to secure a young monkey alive, fired at the 
mother in whose arms it was, thinking she would fall, I 
and the b.aby be unhurt :• however, the fall only broke j 
her arm, when she shifted her child to the other arm, I 
and tried to climb, but could not. She tlien placed the | 
little one on her back, and with the assistance of another 
monkey, who was tdso wounded, raised herself from 
branch to branch of the surrounding trees, and, I was 
very glad to see, escaped.’ To shoot wantonly such 
creatures!—‘ I have never but once,’ says our traveller, ' 
‘ fired at a monkey, and would never do it again, ex- I 
cept at a troop of plunderers—and then a good example 
is not lost on their little community. Wantonly shoot¬ 
ing t*'em is cruel and useless; but let us always except 
from the list of the cruel those who are making coUeo- 
tioDs of skins for stuffing; those who have fruit-grounds, 
and wish to keep them &r away; and, above all, those 
who are hungry, and like a tender roasted monke;f, 
which, setting prejudice aside, is as good a dish as it 
IS possible to eat But if a sportsman, for mere ipmt’s 
sake, could see, as I have seen, a monkey wjth a rifle- 
ball through him, lying on his back on the ground, 
putting his hand upon the wound, and tijien raising the 
hand to the glazing we to look at tiw’Mood, together 
with the. anguish plainly shown by the sfimost human 
distortions m the face, he would never fire at, one a 

• ‘ The easiest way to piooun) ayoang moaliey le to look out for 
a ShemoBbey, with a young one in ber anna; if sbo fella down, ebo 
ts generally between Uie ground and the young one, who le seldom 










second time, or if lie did, Ms heart mtut be of strange 
stuff and in a strange pla<%.’ 

' The monkey, however,i8 an odd animal ever^hcre; 
and we shall now direct our attention to another tribe' 
Y)f creation, selecting an instance to show that there are 
human feelings, haUta, and manners among the birds 
as well as Uie beasts. Our author was one day watch¬ 
ing at some distance the carcase of a pon^, which had 
been placed on a hill with a view to its being devoured 
by the vultures. He saw with interest the gathering of 
these birds from all parts of the compass; and at length 
the dim specks in the sky, enlarging as tliey approaclied, 
resolved in one instance into a magnificent bird, with 
extended and seemingly motionless wings, the whirring 
noise 'of 'which' became distinctly audible. Ti is was 
the King of the Vultures •, and the spectator, who had 
heard much of his majesty, was extremely anxious to 
observe wliat effect his presence would Itave upon tliose 
of his subjects who, coming from shorter distances, liad 
already commenced the feast. They all retired; some 
percliing on the neighbouring trees, but the greater 
number forming a circle around, and watching with 
courtier-like deference while the monarch alighted and 
commenced his meal. Long and heartily did the king 
eat; but not a single claw was extended towards the 
b.ivoury food, cither from the circle already formed, 
or by any one of tho numerous guests who continued 
descending to the banquet At length the Koyal Vul¬ 
ture was satisfied; and having taken his departure, 
ivith a slower and heavier flight than before his arrival, 
his subjects threw themselves upon the fragments of 
the repast, and devoured them without ceremony. 

Mr Byam, we may say in passing, combats tlio no¬ 
tion that vultures are attracted by tlie scent. ‘ Sigiit I 
believe to bo the cause of tho “ gathering of the vul¬ 
turesfor, having lived for six years in countries wliero 
vultures abound, and having examined their habits very 
closely, I have often seen this opinion confirmed. The 
enormous iieigiit tlicy soar at gives them a widely-ex¬ 
tended view, their keen eye enabling them to perceive 
a dead animal from incredible distances, and tlieir in¬ 
stinct teaching them to watch the movements of dogs 
and other carnivorous animals, as well as to watch the 
ilight of their own species.’ 

Wc come now to an odd adventure, which must have 
involved an agony of terror altogether wltliout parallel. 
The coral snake is the most deadly in existence. After 
its bite there is no time even to attempt a cure; the 
victim falls instantly, his blood coagulates, and he soon 
becomes a lifeless mass of putridity. There is no mis¬ 
taking tlic appearance of this terrible creature, wliich is 
made manifest not only by its bright-red colour, but by 
its body being of an almost uniform thickness from head 
to tail 

An Indian, dressed in a pair of loose drawers, with a 
coarse poncho over his head, lay down on his hack on 
the side of an eminence near the path to sleep. He was 
awakened by something crawling over his leg. It was 
a coral; and gliding up hi$ drawers, the reptile went to 
sleep upon his stomach. To move, almost to breathe, 
was death: but what to do? Even if travellers passed i 
bpr, the first tench of their friendly hand would be the 
signal for the snake to sink its deadly fangs into his 
flesh. Yet this was his only chance of escape, slight as 
it might be; and after enduring unspeakable mental 
agonies, for what was to him an immeasurable time, he 
actually hcatd footsteps approach. He called out. The 
footsteps hastened—but hastened on—the passer-by 
taking the voice to bo that of tlie decoy of some ma¬ 
rauding Indians. Another come and pasted, and another; 
till at length the poor wretch could only moan inarticu¬ 
lately as he h^ora the tramp of a horse. The tWa saw 
him; and dnmtig pear, observed distinctly tbf form 
of the snake (which was ^ree feet long) beneath his 
drawere. He aismounted; and taking a pair of scissors 
from his saddle-bags, out geutiy ihe cloth till the crea¬ 
ture’s head was visible as it lay fiwt asleep. He imme¬ 
diately seized it by the neck, WA t^w it suddenly off; 


but it was some little tisse before the rescued 
recovered safficieui^y from hli pHistration both of miaci 
and body to ooir^iirwend his safety, or even to be aUe 
to stand. 

Another adventure is related of almost equal peril, 
but of a kind whioh, with somewhat less remorse, we 
can describe as 'odd.’ Everybody remembers Mr 
Waterton’s celebrated ride upon an alligator, and the 
severe remarks that were made upon the narrStive by 
persons who' had never seen an auigater hi their lives. 
Mr Byam, however, who is iotllnatdlf aoquaiiited with 
the animal, who resided long near ibi haunts, and ac¬ 
quired a neighbourly knowledge of iti habits Utd man¬ 
ners, declares that, even setting aside the priiHa, facie 
evidence of Mr Waterton’s high character^ the acoount 
is perfectly probable and consistent. The tail Of the 
alligator, he says, is the only dangerous weapon of the 
creature, which in the water he uses to stun any laTK 
animal he may encounter. When he apeompUsbes this, 
he drags his victim to the bottom, end holds it festVith 
bis powerful teeth, while be tears it asunder with his 
claws. The tail is much less manageable on land, even 
if Mr Waterton’s courser had been less occaj^d with 
the anchor in his mouth. The alligator, indeed,,is dealt 
with very unceremoniously by tlie Indians of Central 
America; for when dragging the large pools of a river 
for fish, if ono of these enormous creatures gets into the 
net, a man walks coolly into the water, throws a noose 
round the fore-leg, and he is straightway drawn on 
shore, and killed with the axes of the party. 

Sumetimes, however, these lords of tlie pool give more 
trouble, as the adventure we allude to will show. One 
of them was a perfect dragon among the calves, and 
even cattle that came to drink at the rivets pulling 
them every now and then under tho water; tiil the 
farmer, a dusky acquaintance of our author, became 
wild with r.igo. One day, when riding, he had the for¬ 
tune to fall iu witli his enemy in shallow water at some 
distance from his accustomed pool; and having, as 
usual, his lasso with him, attached to the pommel of 
his saddle, he at once gave ciiase, and as tho beast was 
making for his haunt, threw the noose round bis neck, 
and tried to drag him to a tree on the bank. But ho 
had entirely miscalculated his means: the horse was 
no match in strength for the alligator, and was brongh$^ 
upon his knees. The avenger, therefore, was compelled 
to follow where he thouglit to have led, and m an 
instant man and horse were spinning through the river 
to the opposite bonk. 

The predicament was serions, and our friend tried to 
sever the lasso with his axe. But the instmment was 
blunt; the hard thon^ resisted its edge; and on dashed 
the alligator with his prisoners in nis wake. Down 
thundered the three, through shallows and deep water, 
rattling over stones, plunging iu pools, till a voice of 
terror came upon the farmer’s ear—the roar of a fell of 
the river as high at a house I Un hearing this, the first 
thought that darted through the man’s mind was, that 
he was about to die unconfossed t ‘ No, caballero,’ said 
he, when telling Mr Byam tho story—‘no, senor, there 
never was, nor ever will be again. Such a pasco (pro¬ 
menade)!’ He now remembered, however, all on a 
sudden that there must be a knife in the pocket of his 
sheep-skin mantle; and succeeding, after some trouble, 
in getting at it, he at length* severra his tow-rope. 

‘Eor nights after, Don Jorge,’continued the relator 
of this adventure, ‘ I could not sleep; w if I did fer a 
moment, awoke fancying myself going again on my 
maldito voyage down uie river—sometimes soused to the 
bottom of a pool, and sometimes tumUing and nfiling 
about among the . big stones—-until at last I took such 
a riolent hatred to this particular alligator, that I used 
to lie awoke all nij^t thinking how to be revenged. 

I used to go to the pool every morning to try and 
get a Bight of him, and one morning I did tee him; 
but whid made me still more angry was, to aM 
loop of the luso still round bis neck, fortett h» 
world like a necUigie: he must have gnajitiBd dff th^ 
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TCiDHinder abou^ a yard from the noose. I theft went delighted whiskers make an offer, first one and then the 
liome, loaded my long Spanish gun very carefully with other, proffering themselves both ia exchange for her 
two balls, and taking with me a car of a dog, who onebeett. The dear miss is ove^me with magnanunity, 
could do nothing but yell and howl, I returned to the » hargam, carries home h« prize, shows it pa and 

pool, and tied the dog to a tree close to one of the alii- 
ptor’. puiu. i.i4took. tog «.ki„ Sants'.’/”'s» 


p^u. ititotok. tog r'‘.i£s,’d!”'5iss'i’ 

it fast to the cur s leg, hid myseff behind another tree, what is the result? A short honeymoon, and 

and began to pull hard at the string, and the dog began then the unlucky discovery that they are as unlike as 
to howl lustily. In a short time the lagarto's nose ohalk and.cheese, and not to be made one, though all 

the priests In Christendom pronounced them so.— hai ritCs 
Clirmian Citizen. 


and began to pull hard at the string, and the dog began 
to howl lustily. In a short time the lagarto's nose 
appeared above water, and then his eyes and bead: 
both dog and alligator must have seen each otlier pretty 
clearly, which made the dog howl more than ever. The 
beast, after looking round to see if the coast was clear, 
made straight for the shore, and was just creeping up 
the steep bank to seize the dog, when I fired my long 
barrel at him, not five paces distant, and sent a ball 
just into Ilia eye. He was dead before you could say 
“ Ave Maria!” and, Don Jorge, I slept soundly that 
night, and gave the cur-dog a good supper.’ 

Tltis farmer stood much upon his dignity, which 
must hare given a still higher relish to his story of 
having been run away with by an alligator. He was 
one day in a great rage with his son for having failed 
in an errand he h.ad intrusted to him. He would fain 
have thought of some terrible name to call him, but 
ass, mule, or dog, would have been a reflection upon 
himself as the fatlier of such an animal; and so, to save 
his dignity, while venting his indignation, he said to 
. Mr Byani, ‘Don Jorge, my son has eaten a hc-mule 
fur his breakfast I ’ 

Let us conclude our list of oddities by mentioning 
that in Central America it is the custom for a man 
when overtaken by heavy rain, which there comes 
down in p deluge, not to cover himself up from the in¬ 
vasion, but to strip to the skin I This was our author’s 
own practice when in the forest j and the reason was, 
that in that climate ague is invariably produced by wet 
clothes. The reader non' secs, we hope, that there is 
some amusement to be gleaned from this little work; 
and he cannot do better than undertake the task for 
himself. 


‘ HAPPY HOME.’ 

A young mm meets a pretty f.ice in the ball-room, falls 
in love with it, courts it, ‘ marries it,’ goes to house-keep¬ 
ing with it, and boasts of having a homo to go to and a 
wife. The chances are nine to ten he has neither. Her 
pretty face gets to be an old story—or becomes faded, 
or freckled, or fretted—and as that face was all he wanted, 
all he ‘ paid attention to,' all he sat up with, all he bar¬ 
gained for, all ho swore to ‘ love, honour, and protect,’ 
he gets sick of his trade; knows a dozen faces which he 
likes bettor; gives up staying at home of evenings, con¬ 
soles himself with cigars, oysters, whisky-punch, and poli¬ 
tics, and looks upon his ‘homo’ as a very indifferent 
boarding-house. A family of children grow up about him; 
but neither he nor his ‘ face ’ knows anything about train¬ 
ing them; so they oome up helter-skelter—made toys of 
when babies, dolls when boys and girls, drudges when 
young men and women; and so posses year after year, and 
not one quiet, happy, homely hour la known throughout 
the whole honaehold.—Another young man becomes ena- 


CHILLIANWALLAH. 

SV OZOaOE NSaEDITX. 

C 1111 . 1 .IANWAI.LA 11 , Cbilllanwallah t 
Where our brothers fought and bled I 
Oh thy name Is natural music. 

And a dirge above the dc.id' 

Tbeugli we have not been defeated. 

Though we can't be overcome. 

Still, whene'er thou art repeated, 

1 would fain that grief were dumb. 

CbilUanwallali, CliiUlanwallab I 
'Tis a name so ssd and strange, 
bike a breeze through midnQiht harpsiriogs 
Hinging many a mournful change; 

But the wildness and the sorrow 
Have a meaning of their own— 

Oh, whereof no glad to-morrow 
Can relieve the dismal tunc' 

Cliillianwallah, Chillianwallah! 

'Tis a village daik and low, 

By the bloody Jhelum Uiver, 

Bridged by the foreboding foe, 

And across the wintry water 
He is ready to retreat, 

■When the carnage and the slaughter 
bliall have paid for bis defeat. 

Chillianwnllah, Chillianwalloh' 

'Tis a wild and dreary plain. 

Strewn with plots of thickest Jungle, 

Matted with the gory sUln. 

There the murder-mouthed artilleiy. 

In the deadly ambuscade, 

Wiok the thiiDdor of its treacliciy 
Ou the skeleton brigade. 

Chillianwallali, Chilliimwallah I 
tVheu the night set in with ram. 

Came the savage plundering devils 
To their work among the slain; 

And tho wounded and tlie dying 
In cold blood did share the doom 
Of their comr.idea round them lying. 

Stiff in the dead skylesa gloom. 

Chinianwallah, Chillianwallah I 
Thou Wilt be n doleful chord. 

And a mystic note of mourning 
That will need no chiming word; 

And that heart will leap with anguish 
Who may understand thee best; 

But the hopes of ail will languish 
Till thy memory Is at rest. 


A ‘ TIIAP ’ QUESTION. ) 

Looking in the other day at the Jubilee Sfliool ^Now- 

_ *1 ^ _3 ___A» Al._ l- .y- f—A.._- - s »—-I 


moured of a‘fortune.’ Ho waits upon it to parties,dances castle we found a score of tho lads interrogating each 
tho Polka with it, exelianges hillets^fur with it, pops the other in history. One young logue came ont with a ‘ trap' 
question to it, gets ‘ Yea ’ from it, is published to it, takes question. ‘ How many kings,’ said he, ‘ h.-ive been crowned 
it to the parson’s, weds it, calls it‘wife,’ carries it home, in England since the Conquest?’ Sovcial answers wero 
sets up an establishment with it, introduces it to his returned, but none receivable by the querist; and being 
friends, and says (poor fellow!) that he, too, is married, called upon at lenrth to furnish the information himself, lie 
and has got a home. It’s false. He is not married; he has feplied, ‘One I’ ‘One!’exclaimed a dozen incredulous 
no home. And hg soon finds it out. He's in the wrong voices. ‘Yes, one I’repeated young Quibble:‘James the 
box; but it is too late to get out of It. He might as well Sixth of Scotland was the only king that was ci'cr crowned 


hope to escape from his oo%n. Friends congratulate him, in England!’— Gatesliead Observer. [Kiohard the Uon- 
and ho has to grin and bear it. They praise the house, hearted was of course a king when he vniM crowned for the 
the ftrniturp. the cradle, tho new Bible, the newer baby; second; time on his return to England after his imprison- 
and then Ma the ‘fortune’ and liim who ‘husbands' it ment by the Duke of Austria.] 


and then Md the ‘fortune’ and liim who ‘husbands' it 

good-monwjl As if he had known a good morning since ■ ' . - 

he and thttt gilded ‘ fortune ’ were falsely declared to be pnu;,hed by W. A B. Chamb»« 8. High Street, Hdlnbnrgh. Also 


oim.—Taks another case. A young woman is smitten with 
a ^tr <0 whiskers. Curled hair never before had sneh 
oharius. She sets her cap for them: they take. The 
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THE DESERT AND ITS ADVENTURES. 
Tjii, ancient and dassical comparison of the Desert to 
the ocean, and the oases to verdant islands scattered on 
its surface, is as true to nature as it is beautiful in 
poetry; and it may assist in presenting to the ima¬ 
gination a more correct picture than is usually drawn 
of the gnat Afric in wilderness. The Sahara, or Eal.it, 
as it IS now more fmiucntly called, has too long been a 
land of mysfery, peopled only with paradoxes, and fertile 
onlv in natural impossibilities. It is represented as a 
unifoiin plain, entirely composed of arid sands, without 
water, without vegetation, offering, in short, no sustc- 
nanco for either animal or vegetable life; then paliu- 
trccs are made to rise in this empire of absolute ste¬ 
rility, and wild beasts to r.ivcii in solitudes denuded of 
everything that could servo for nourishment or prey. 
Let u-, try if w o c.innot extract from the Algerian expe¬ 
riences of the Ficnch some ideas more consonant with 
natuie and probability, and at the same time still more 
redolent of that spirit of romance which hovers over 
the w ,iste places of the earth. 

1 he fertile tract of country occupying the north of 
Afiiea, and stittching along the shores of the Mediter- 
riMc.iti, is called the Tell, and may bo considered tlie 
(oiitmcnt of the white people. It is a belt of about eighty 
miles broad from north to south, bounded on the north 
by the humid plains of the Mediterranean, and on the 
south by the burning waves of the Desert, which recent 
ErcncU writers call the Algerian Sahara. This desert, 
which includes the solitudes of Shott, Aughad, &e. 
divided by' the grc,it Atlas Mountains, and diversifled 
witli numerous oases, represents a sea studded with 
islands grouped miarcbipelagocs. Troceeding south¬ 
ward, we arrive at the great ocean, that is, the Central 
Desert, and beyond it, still southward, is Soudan or 
Nigritiii, tlio name given to an immense region little 
known to KuropLans. This is the continent of the 
black people, bounding the s-'iidy ocean to the south. 
The fleets which plough these dangerous deeps are 
the caravans.* They are equipped on the shores of 
the Tell; put in to the islands of the Algerian Sahara, 
to renew their provisions and trade with the inhabi¬ 
tants ; at length they quit these archipelagoes, turn 
their head southward, and make for the continent of the 
blacks, whose principal port is Timbuctoo. The cara- 
.vans that merely p.ass from one oasis to another are but 
cruisers; tlfbse only which steer for Timbuctoo or the 
Ilaousa, undcrtalim what is deemed a voyage. They 
arc organised oh a most extensive scalo, and supplied 
with implements of war, on account of tho enemies that 
they may expect to encounter. 

The great Central Desert of Falat exhibits consider¬ 
able portious of surface covered with scanty vegetation; 
besides tticse there arc stony j^aiiiSt for the most part 


somewhat elevated i lines of dunes, or sandy hills, 
which are generally, but not always, liable to shiftings; 
large sheets of perfectly arid and barren shingle ;*and 
depressions constituting basins, in whicli the waters 
settle that have flowed through tho country in tho 
rainy season. The most remarkable deviation from this 
general character is the famous Djebcl-Hoggar, which 
lises like a large island in the bosom of the sandy ocean. 
The plateau and peaks of Djebel-IIoggar must be very 
high, for though it is in the torrid zone, the inhabitants 
line their dresses with fur, and huddle together under 
tents covered w ith skins, to secure themselves against 
the intense cold. 

The driest and most barren parts of the Ealat are 
those where the ground is stony, raised, and steady. 
Over these tracts the sands often roll in tho form of 
vortices, or settle in temporary hills, which are soon 
removed by the wind, and rolled down tho declivities. 
They then gather and settle in the hollows above- 
mentioned : and thus it is easy to explain why vegeta¬ 
tion is seldom found in the bottom of these basins—why 
there is no formation of beautiful oases, as in the Algerian 
Sahara. If the water is a fertilising element on the 
one hand, the quantities of sand on the other, passing 
and repassing over every inch of the soil, is a powerful 
obstacle to vegetation. The hollows thus present simul¬ 
taneously the principles of life and death. Even in 
the Algerian Sahara this antagonistic operation of sand 
and water on vegetation may be observed j the oases 
are constantly menaced by sandhills, which advance 
towards them, encroach by degrees on their gardens, 
and tlireaten their very existence. 

But the Ealat dUfers from the Algerian Desert, in 
having much more sand and less vegetation; being 
subject also to a temperature considerably higher, and 
liable to severe storms, wliich sometimes bury whole 
caravans in the sand. Far also from being studded 
with frequent and beautiful oases, its wells ate often 
two or tbreo hundred miles apart. And if, as some¬ 
times happens, a storm has blown the sand in tucb a man¬ 
ner as entirely to cover the wells and springs to which 
the fainting caravan bad been pressing, both man and 
beast must perish, unless the encumbrance can be cleared 
aw'ay; or tho water, having taken another course, bo 
found in some neighbouring spot. In the twenty-three 
days' journey from Agabli to Timbuctoo, eight or ten 
ore reckoned on without water; and this is tlie portion 
of the journey which is most dreaded. If the sirocco 
oveitakes a caravan here, and blows for some time, it 
dries up the water, and occasions many deaths. But 
tliis is not a sandy tract; the soil is composed of a stiff, 
red earth, which is called tanegroitfte. 

The psim-treo does not grow in the Falat; and Qtere 
are some placqa quite destitute of every species cfewgdt 
tation. But ii>r the most part wc,fliid plants scattered 
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I everywhere, and more thickly in the hollowa which 
' have not been invaded by the Band, On the driest 
tr.icts, few animals are to be met with ; but about the 
skirts of the Desert, and in the mountains, wo And 
giraffes, ostriches, gazelles, zebras, antelopes, lions, 
panthgrs, and serpents. Among the domestic animals 
are the goat and the sheep—nearly the only ones which 
thrive in the most inauspicious situations. 

The spaces wliieh are utterly dry and barren have of 
course no settled inhabitants, but are from time to time 
tracked by caravans or traversed by freebooters. On 
tlie other lijind, wherever there are found even scanty sup¬ 
plies of water and vegetation, there may be seen groups 
ot tents, sheltering a miserable population whom one 
might suppose incapable of supporting life on the little 
share of nature’s bounty that falls to their inheritance. 

Tlie inhabitants of the Central Desert are called 
Todareg; Targui being the singular. They are a white 
people, and are often supposed to be like the inhabitants 
of Sahara, of the Berebber race. Certainly there are 
several points of resemblance between them; but the 
Tounreg have habits, manners, and a way of life quite 
peculiar to themselves. Their language is derived 
I from that of Barbary ; but it is a dialect very different 
from that spoken in tlie oases. It has a roughness, 

, which has led to its K>ing called the German of tlie 
Desert; and seems to approximate most to tlie language 
of the Gouanches, the former inhabitants of tlie Cana¬ 
ries. In religion the Touareg follow Islainism; but 
they singularly mingle the idolatrous rites of Fetishism 
■with the duties of the Koran. 

The Touareg do not compose a tribe merely, but a 
great nation—tlio scum, tlie pirates of the sandy ocean. 
Driven in all probability at some remote period from 
the Tell, by the invasions of the conquerors who have 
hueeessively appeared in Algiers, then expelled from 
tlie Algerian Sahara, which tlicy seem to liavc occupied 
in c.arly age.s, they appear desirous of avenging tlieni- 
silves to this day on the descendants of those who 
b:!iii>,iied their race to the Desert. Their families live 
in towns to the south-east, along the borders of Soudan, 
or occupy huts in the Djebel-lloggar above-mentioned ; 
and here the men also spend the months of winter. But 
in spring they betake themselves to a wandering life, 
their occupation being either to transport goods along 
the line from R’Dames to Demergon, or to rob the cara- 
■vans on the line from Timbuctoo to Insalah. 

In all his expeditions, whether honest or otherwise, 
the mehari is the inseparable companion of the Targui. 
The accounts which have been given of the sagacity, 
docility, and swiftness of this animal are almost incre¬ 
dible. General Matey, who appears to have seen tliree 
of them, thinks that the mehari is to the common 
camel just what a racer is to a draught-horse. The 
Central Desert is not only its native country, but, it 
would seem, its exclusive abode. It has very rarely bwn 
seen in the Tell, or indeed in any of the more northern 
parts of Africa; the reason being, either that it cannot 
be aecliinatised, or, as some say, that it dies from eating 
a poisonous plant called drias; which is so like a nutri¬ 
tious one belonging to Falat, that the animal docs not 
perceive the difference, and perishes the victim of its 
error. It is s dry, nervous, lean, supple, sober, and 
submissive creature, and allows itself to be guided by 
means of a long rein, which is either passed through 
the ring, or hooked to the small metallic trunk which is 
fastened through the muzzle. His prodigious swiftness 
is suitable to the immensity of the plains wliich he has 
to traverse. The natives divide their meharis into ten 
claslNes; the lowest comprehends those which can ■intake 
about twenty-flve of our miles in a day, and the liighest 
those which clear ten times the distance in the same 
space of time. It is confidently asserted that a good 
uehori can travel from seventy to eighty miles day 
after day continuously. 


Their mode of rearing this favourite animal is singu¬ 
lar. When it is born, they plunge it to the neck in fine, 
shifting sand, that the delicate bones of its legs lUiiy 
not be bent by supporting the weight of its body; and 
for fourteen days it is subjected to a prescribed diet, 
chiefly consisting of butter and milk, of which botli the 
Composition and quantity are varied from day to day, 
according to well-known rules. It is an object of great 
solicitude that it should have a dam renowned for the 
rapidity of its movement, for it is a settled point in the 
Desert that the mehari inherits chKfly the maternal 
(jiialities. It is seldom allowed to run till the cud of 
the first month; au iron ring is tlien passed tlirougli its 
nose, and its educsitiDn is begun. 

The sagacity of a well-trained mehari is no less won¬ 
derful than his swiftness. If the Targui chooses, in the 
midst of a rapid course, to plant his lance in tlio sand, 
the attentive animal, cognisant of his mastci’s every 
wish, turns round the weapon, till tliu c.u.ilicr has 
succeeded in picking it up again; then, without at all 
abating his speed, he pursues lus eouriie as before. 
When the warrior falls in battle, his f.ntliful com¬ 
panion does not abandon the field: he approaches tlic 
Targui, stretches himself on the sand, like a dog faw n- 
ing at his inasler’s feet, watches wliether lie exhibits 
any sign of life, and appears to invite Iiini to rcnioiint 
Ins back, and fly from tlie scene of carnage. If tlie 
Targui remains mute and motionless, the meliari t.ikes 
the way to the town or douar* where his f.iniily le-idc; 
and when tliey see him return alone, tlie woo.cii begin 
tlieir lamentations fur the dead, and tlic ehildien r.iise 
the bitterest cries. The agitation spreads thiuugh tlie 
village, and all turn their anxious iiKpiiiing ga/c to¬ 
wards the horizon : some dark spots appc.ir; tl ev ui- 
crease and approacli: tliese are other meharis witlioiit 
their masters; silently, but too truly, telling tliat the 
loved ones have been defeated and slain. 

The constitution of the Touareg, like that of their 
mcliaris, is dry; and their form so slender, th it the 
appellation of lath is given to them throughout the 
De«ert. Tliey are divided into black and white; not 
according to the colour of their skin, but of their ur- 
tume. The wliite Touareg dress nearly like the Arabs, 
but the black have a peculiar stamp; tlieir dothin;', 
mounting, arms, manners, habitations, are unlike any 
of their neighbours. 

The black Touareg wear pantaloons, like Europeans, 
confined at the waist with a woollen girdle. Tliey go 
barefooted, because they scarcely ever walk, but mount 
their meharis to pass the shortest distance from one 
place to another. Those, however, who are not ricli 
enough to have an animal to ride on, wear a kind of 
sandal tied on their feet with strings. Tliey dress in a 
variable number of vestments, made in the form of 
blouses, or loose gowns, and composed of cotton cloth, 
variously striped, and only a few inches broad. This 
cloth is called lak, and is brought from tiio Negro 
country. Whetlier in the town or tlie camp, tliey gene¬ 
rally wear at least tliree of these blouses, the outer¬ 
most of which is ornamented with ricli embroidery in 
gold, forming irregular designs, and partieul.arly liciivy 
on the left breast and the right shouhleri-blade. When 
the, betake thcmfclves to the open country, they add 
other two blouses of a dark colour, and cover tlie head 
and neck with a long deep haicle, or woollen scarf, which 
leaves only the eyes uncovered. The stuil of which 
this is composed is covered with a varnisli, made from 
various gums, to prevent the adhesion of the sand. 
They shave the head, leaving only a long queue behind; 
and tliey wear a chech'ia, which disappeara under the' 
folds of the liaick, so that at a distance the Targui 
appears like a black spot gliding over the surface of 
tlie glittering sand. 

When the winter is over, the Targui prepares to tear 
himself from bis repose and his family, and tir pursue 
his marauding career. The fleets of caravans are now 

* A doiiw t* a group of tents. 
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ploughing over the Falat; they must cither pay him an 
, impoat, and thus gain his protection, or else they must 
fight their way. He fiirnishcs lumeclf with some scanty 
provisions, and a leathern bottle filled with water: he 
nuns himself witli his long lame, broad two-edgesd 
sword, a digger, eiiclnsod in a shenti* attaihed to the 
lore .11 m. Ins bow and arrows, and a shield o( elephant’s 
sLiii 'I'hus equipped for war, he mounts his mchari, 
bestriding a kind of siddlc pi iced between the liunth 
and shoulders. He bids a hasty iiditu to his family in 
the act of urging on lus i ourstr, w hu h e.irnes him away 
BO rapidly, th.it he liears not their responsive wishes for 
the success of his enterprise. He joins the piratical 
troop, which inaj number from a few hundred to two 
thousand men. They march only by night, under the 
guidance of the stars, and thus suflTer much less from the 
noontide heats, as well as approach the caravan with 
more probab’ilily of being unobserved. Each morning 
tl’cy tike their observations, and they can perceive the 
approai h of i c irai an at a distance of twenty-five miles 
I at hast. Whenever the camel-dnvers have left tlieir 
bivouac and eomincneed their march, the usual stillness 
I of the Desert is disturbed, not by cries, not even by a 
lague sound, but h\ 11 rlain vibrations in the air, winch 
( in be dctcitcd onli bj the acute senses of the Touareg. 
'J lie robber-horde .adv nice with caution, and presently 
a cloud of sand pnix-s they were not mistaken. The 
a( r i< is fixed for the following morning. But the 
(HUM also his its SI outs, who haio glided like ser- 
]Ki ts nil mg the undulations of the sand to leionnoitre 
tin loico ol the enemy. The mam body, encamped 
aioiind some water-springs, wait with patience the re- 
tmn of the cxplori is It it appear that the robbeis aie 
M) numerous that it would be unsafe to venture alone 
mio the Disci t, the ciravan remains by the water for 
seieial days, or even weeks, or months, till other sirni- 
larlj -destmed bands arrive f they thin unite, and when 
the body is large enough, tluy piosecute their course 
It, on the coiilrarv, the pirates do not appear very for- 
niidahli, the cii nan determines to proceed, sure to he 
.It iiiK d, ind likely to lose some ot their men, as well 
as loadt d i iiiicls 

'Hie in xt iiiorriing a glimmering light appears in tlie 
hori/on, .ind the disk of the sun conies into view almost 
immediately afterwards , for in these countries the twi 
light and dawn are but moment iry. The camels lying 
with their long iieiks stretched out on the sand are 
awaked by their conductors, and utter then frightful 
gniinhling Some with gn at docility allow themselves 
to be loaded; otheis rise and attempt to escape; but a 
it w gentle blow s from the driver make them crouch 
iloi n ag.iin The Sheik-cl-Bakal, commander of the 
IKet, IS absolute master of all its movements, and gives 
the sigii.ll tor stilting when he deems all in readiness. 
The Menaii, who are experienced travellers, acting in 
the c ipaiitj ol pilots, take their places m the v.in, and 
tlip whole mass puts itself in motion. The scouts have 
olispivcd the Toiling letire, doubtless to seek another 
]>Kv , the niiruidirs gradually fade in the distauce, 
till they aic cntinly Jo t am i the warm tints of the 
hon/on 

Jin^ the mcteliants hue niist.ikcn a i hs# of the enemy 
fit a tinil ictu it The Touang, learning from one of 
their own Bioiits that the caiai.in is proceeding, ap¬ 
proai Ii it attir the iveiling Ins < losed in, clearing per¬ 
haps a Iiundrcd miles in a single night. At daybreak 
a hoarse, wild, fearful cry breaks the silence of the 
III Mil it IS the sign il of attiek, A desperate enn- 
. ilict ensues The sand is the battle-field; and it will be 
the oiilygftiie of the vanquished. Happy those who 
fall by a mortal blow, rather than be left lingering 
wounded on the plain I TTie conqueror would not take 
the trouble of dea|^ching those he has prostrated; he 
knows that the Desert will complete the work of death, 
.ind thft the tedious agonies of thirst and despair are 
moip (1 id than any tortures his bitterest vengeance 
lonid guj;gcst. After the massacre comes the pillage , 
and the victorious troop, carrying off their spoil, and 


leading away their loaded camels, disappear bchind’the 
sand-hills. 

In the evening the sand and sky are bathed in lurid 
colours by the setting son: these biilhant tints become 
by degrees brown and sombre; till, in the darkness 
which veils the heavens and weighs on the eiu-th, no¬ 
thing meets the eye but n track as of fire in the horizon 
In the stillness of night one may for a time hear cries, 
and prayers, and blasphemies from tlie scene of tlie Iste 
carnage; but the Mussulman soon wraps hinseit up in 
tliat passive resignation which is one of the leading 
features of iiis character; and he will die without a 
rebellious feeling against the fate which lie believes 
was determined for him by an unalterable decree from 
the moment of his birth. Some shadows may be seeii 
to move, to creep along, and to fail again Immovable; 
these ore the last convulsions of the dying. 

A duU sound arises, increases, approaches; the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes unusually dry and lieavy; each breath 
of wind is as suffocating as the blast which escapes 
from a burning furnace; and tlie particles of sand, which 
are lashed into sliape, appear to burn like sparks from 
a crackling fire. It is the sirocco! The sands roll 
their impalpable grams over each other; the surface of 
the plain ripples at first like a tranquil lake when agi¬ 
tated by the fall of an insect. But tiie undulations in- 
cre,ise more and more; now it may be called a billowy 
sea; and the vortices use in the air, turning spirally 
at the base, spreading like a sheaf at the top, and in- 
creasiog in their course over the sand,w)uch they worm 
out by this whirling motion. 

The noise again decreases, and at last is entirely 
hustled , the troubled air becomes calm ; and the cool¬ 
ness of night supersedes the hut breath of the uroceo. 
But the sand has engulfed tlie wreck of the caravan ; 
the moon shines on a level plain; and all is silence and 
solitude in the Desert! 

THE CADET BRANCH. 

Two of the cheeriest, blithest ladies of my aequaint- 
ance were the Misses Tabitha and Deborah DirviU, 
who, with their long-widowed, gray-haired niotlier, 
resided, a few years ago, m one ot the pleasant ttmi- 
lural cottages the neighbooilioud ot London is so 
thickly studded w ith, upon an locome winch, to per¬ 
sons unfamiliar with the magic of a minute and judi¬ 
cious economy, might appear barely sufficient for the 
mere necessaries of life, but which fAey made amply 
suffice for most of its modest luxuries. Ghtleless, 
cheerful • hearted maidens t who that witncsud with 
what a gentle, loving-kindness you 

• nockeO tho oradto of drallBlng nge 

how gaily you gossipped, how prettily you played and 
sung—how sensibly, when yon had nothing better to 
do, >011 discoursed-^ould have thought otherwise than 
contemptuously of the venerable fallacy which conoeets 
misanthropy with elderly-maidenhood, and invariably 
associates singleness at forty with crabbedness and an 
evil disposition? For myself, 1 beg to express a firm 
belief tint if 'Tabby and Debby-—fismiliar domestic 
brevities these, permitted, be it understood, only to a 
favoured few—I say I firmly believe that if Tabby and 
Debby had each blessed three busbaiids, and been 
surrounded by a dozen or more cherubs in bibs and 
pinafores, they could scarcely liave been more gentle, 
obliging, and thorouglily amiable tlian they actually 
were. This, 1 repeat, is my solemn opinion. But 
coming as it does from a confirmed old bachelor, it 
must of course be taken oum grano salu. One weak¬ 
ness, besides tea, these ladies confessed to: they loved, 
with an enthusiasm unsurpassed by that of the cele¬ 
brated Mrs Battle, a sound, quiet rubber of wbist—good 
old constitutional whist, mind; none of your ihort 
iieresies—^with its illustrations, 'a clear fire, a^leag 
hearth, and the rigow of the game.’ Fortunately 
lived in a tborough^IrbiBt neighbourhood. The fwO 
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sonii-iletached cottages that, with tlieir own, constituted 
tlie chief street of tliat young locality, were occupied by 
two_ staid widowers, with whom, since the death and 
burial of their wives, w hist seemed the oiie-cherislied 
I object of existence; and hundreds of rubbers were 
^ valiantjy fought out in that pleasantest of pleasant 
, pal lours between the mature maidens and their some* 
what ancient neighbours—Mr Peter Danby, and Mr 
, John Dusaloy. 

I Yes, Peter Danby and John Dusatoy are the names 
' of the gentlemen; but if the reader is to understand 
I clearly this charming little ‘ histoirette’—that is, if I do 
not mar it jn the telling—something more of introduc¬ 
tion than the mere announcement of their names is 
I essentially necessary. Mr Peter Danby—a man of 
I singularly-expressive Silence—may be dismissed after 
I his own manner in a very few words. Ho is a retired 
I drysalter, living physically and morally upon the accu¬ 
mulations, material and mental, of former exertions. 
Tiie first—the material—are decidedly the most tangible, 

I consisting as they do of between five and six thousand 

I pounds in sundry solid securities, national and joint- 
stock. The mental capital, though not perhaps so accu¬ 
rately set down, nor so easily reckoned up os consols 
and debentures, iimst necessarily be considerable; as, 

II without having added one single item to it within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the street—who is 

,| unquestionably the old lady yonder, nodding so cOm- 
1 1 fortably in her arm-chair over her knitting—he has for 

I many years enjoyed, and still continues to enjoy, a 
daily rejmtation from it: a man of powerful action I 

I I have no doubt, but of marvellous few words. Many a 
1 1 brave talker, I am tqld, he has in his time listened down: 

' I kept steadily at it, in fact, tdl the fountain was tho- 

roughly run out. Shortly, to sum him up, and give Ids 
brief-total, lie is a kind of drysalter-illustraiion of Mr 
Carlyle’s somewhat paradoxical apothegm in his Hero 
as Poet: * speech is great, but silence is greater.’ His 
tremendous superiority at whist may be imagined. 

Mr John Dusatoy, on the other h-and, is essentially a 
man of words ; but unfortunately of such smMl ones, 

I that a shower of them produces the faintest imaginable 
' impression. A decent, quiet, well-meaning little man, 

I nevertheless, is John Dusatoy. Dusatoy, I repeat, is a 
very quiet, respectable person; wears a carefully-kept 
flattn wig, and has everything handsome and com¬ 
fortable about him; and, to crown all, a daughter, 

Yes, sir j positively the young lady seated at the rose¬ 
wood work-table, with the beautifully-moulded Greiaan 
head, raven tresses, dark full brilliant eyes—and now, 
as she rises to snulf the candles for the absorbed whist- 
players, you perceive, of queenly figure and graceful, 
elastic carriage—is the little flaxen wig’s heiress and 

only daughter, Geraldine Dusatoy_Well, sir, what 

of that? I maintain that it is a soap and candle 
dealer's birthright—his and every man’s inalicuable, 
constitutional privilege—to have his daughter christened 
by any name he pleases. You admit it? That being 
the case, I don’t mind still farther enlightening you. 
But in order that I should be enabled to do so, you 
j must, if you please, step back with me to just seventeen 
I years ago last Monday evening. A long distance! And 
now we have got to it, only look what a dark, gusty, 
sleety, plashy, disagreeable evening it is! Well, 
on this very evening Mr John Dusatoy was belated at 
a distance of something more than six miles from his 
lawful home and wife, situated both of them in one of 
the large manufacturing towns of the north of England. 

It was entirely his own fault, I must tell you, that he 
was thus belated. He might have bwn home hours 
before^'bad he not been fascinated, juggled out of his 
u.^iial prudence, by a troop of spangled vagabonds, 
with a black-eyed gipsy girl for their prima donna, 
who were exhibiting their tricks and tumblings at the 
‘(Golilea Heece,’ whither Mr John Dusatoy had betaken 
himself by appointment early in the afternoon, for the 
settlement of a rather heavy account. When he at last 


rose to depart, he found that he had awfully overstayed 
his time; and direful were the forebodings which filled 
hU mind as to the reception he should meet with from 
Mrs Dusatoy—-a respectable, but altogether over-elo¬ 
quent lady, who, John instinctively felt, as he glanced 
at the hands of Mis watch, li.id already heaped up abun¬ 
dant treasures for him. ‘ Nearly seven miles by the 
road,’ soliloquised the rcpent.int, self-accusing soap- 
dealer : ‘ bless mc, I shall be ta o hours or mure getting i 
home that way. Through the wood saves nearly three I 
miles; but then it is so plaguy dark, I might miss 
my way.’ He nevertheless resolved to venture, 'riie 
brandy and water he had sw.illowed rendered him 
unusually valiant; and on he desperately staggered, 
through marsh, and brake, and brier. Rasli, rarely I 
successful men are they who wander from beaten paths [ 
in search of short cuts to desired havens; and honest I 
Dusatoy proved no exception to tlio rule. Eor more I 
than two mortal hours did he wander to and fro in the I 
dark, marshy, perplexing wood; till, worn out, be- | 
wildercd, terrified almost to death, he sat down upon a 
damp, uncomfortable stump, fairly o\ ereorae with fright ^ 
and vexation. The imminence of the pciil rou-ed him | 
to renewed exertion. ‘Man lost!—man lost!—man I 
lost!’ he shouted, jumping up, and raising his vuiie to I 
a dreadfully-cracked pitch, in thu desperate hope of | 
attracting assistance. The strange sounds echoed | 
through the stillness of the forest; but no sympathising | 
voice responded to the agonised appeal. ‘ Man lost!— 
man lost r reiterated the perturbed but persistent oil¬ 
man with quavering vehemence. This time there w as ' 
an answer. ‘Who—o—o—o—o?’canit distinctly down | 
the wind. ‘Poor Johnny Dusatoy!’ he replied with 
deprecatory supplication; ‘as hone.-.t a man as c\er | 
broke a bit of bre.ad!’ ‘Who—o—o—o—o?’ again 
returned the sympathising straiigbr. Jolinny eagerly 
repeated his description, baptismal, patronymic, and 
moral, and still the same query repliid to his fr.antic 
asseverations. On, however, he pressed in the direction 
of the voice; and, as he conjectured, was not more than 
a quarter of a mile from the cold-blooded questioner, 
when, emerging from the tangled darkness into a some¬ 
what clear opening in the wood, he was sl.irtlcd out 
of his few remaining wits by the apparition of an enoi- 
mous gipsy suddenly confronting and striding towards '' 
him. No wonder liis jaws rattled like a pair of casta- ' 1 
nets, and that he shook in every flbtc of his little body: I { 
it was—no doubt about it, considering the hour and the 1 1 
locality—a most unpleasant meeting. 

‘ Who is that?’ demanded the grim vagabond; ‘ wlio I 
is that dialoguing with the owls at this time of 11 
night?’ 

‘I—I—I, p-o-o-o-r Jo-ohnny Du-u-u-satoy, as ' 

ho-o-o-nest a ’- ' 

‘ Oh, it’s you, is it ? I’m glad of it, for I thought I 
had missed you. You are the very m.iii I want.’ 

* A-a-a-am I ? ’ 

‘ Yes: you are rich and childless ; and you must take 
this one. and bring it up as your own. The girl you 
saw at the inn has preserved it during the last five or 
six days at the hazard of her life. The band, for various j 
reasons best know n to themselves, will ha?e it destro} ed 
and buried snugly out of the way. 1 have undertaken ) 
the job; but at the request of that girl have promised to i 
deliver it to you; with this distinct understanding, that ' 
you bring it up as your own ; and above and before all, I 
that you never breatho a word to one living soul us to I 
how you came by it.’ 

‘ Ye-e-es.’ 

‘ You consent: I am glad of it, as it may Save trouble. 
Now, then, liere’s a Bible: look and see that it is a real 
one. Good. Now place your hand upon it, and repeat 
after me.’ Mr John Dusatoy stretched forth his lund, 
and mechanically repeated the words of an awful oath 
binding liim to secrecy. He then, at the command of 
the gipsy, kissed the book. 

‘ It is well. Now mark: if ever you reveal to a single 
human being what hoe j^assed to-iiight, you will be a 
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dead man before twenty-four houra are over. Come, 
, tills is your patli.’ 

Five minutes afterwards, Jfr John Dnsatoy found 
himself upon the high road, within ten minutes’distance 
I 'of his liome, with a lusty infant of about two years of 
I age in his arms. Ilis mind w.as in a state of complete 
confusion. lie certainly had seen such things done 
in a play, and had read of them in circulating ro- 
, manees, but that a respectable man and a rate-payer 
siiould bo served a trick of the kind in actual real life 
seemed utterly absurd and incredible, lie, how'ever, 

I moved mechanically bomew.ards, holding the babe nearly 
I at arm’s length, something after the manner in which 
people carry joints of meat to a bakehouse; and had 
arrived within a yard of his domicile before a thoroughly 
full sense of the utter desperateness of his condition 
flashed upon him. If he had before dretided encounter¬ 
ing his amiable partner, how on earth was he to face 
that determined woman witll such a present as f/iat in 
Ids arms? The very idea of it turned him up and 
I down ; and cold and sleety as it was, lie perspired like 
I a roasting cook in the dog-days. Long, long lie stood 
I irrcsohilo j but at length nerving himself to despera¬ 
tion, he rang the bell. Qiiicklv a wcll-rcmembered step 
was heard upo-i the passage floor-cloth, and a well-re- 
I membered voiec exclaimed—‘ Oh, there you are at 
I lut! Upon my word tins is very pretty—remarkably 
BO indeed. Aiiit you asbamed of yourself?’continued 
Mix Jliisitoy, fiirlv lioiling over, and at the same mo- 

ii'ei't tliiow mg open the door. ‘ Aint you asbamed’- 

'i'lie eurrent of her eloquence was cheeked at once. 

I ] gi>e you my word, sir, that a company of grenadiers 
I dmgiiig into that passage with fixed bayonets and 
' heir-skin c.ips could not have so sc.iied that re- 
I in.iikablc woman, as did the blessed babe sustained 
I upon lier husb.and’8 outstretched arms. She started 
I back dumbfounded, paralysed! Johnny, profiting by 
tlic momentary p.anic of liis better half, darted by her, 

I riidied fr.antie ilty into the parlour, and deposited the 
I iiif int on tlie table, exebaiming, as he wiped his teeming 
I fiirilcud, ‘There! I swore a dreadful oath I would do 
il, and I /i'll e done it 'I'liere! ’ 

'I'lic seine which followed must be left to the ima¬ 
gination, which, if a very brilli.aiit one, may possibly 
j do it justice. I can only relate the fag-end of the 
fiay, after the storm bad spent itself, and John 
I Dnsatoy had escaped to bed. ‘ Well, Sally,’ said the 
I mistress of the lioiisc, addressing her confidential niaid- 
I of-ail-work ; ‘ we cannot throw the brat into the street, 
so you Iiad better take it and let it sleep with you to- 
I iiigiit; ’ and Mrs Dusatoy, who had been engoged fur the 
' List two or tliree minutes in an unsatisfactory voyage 
I of discovery over the baby’s features, endeavoured to 
transfer it to tlie arms of her handmaid. But the child 
I would not be so shifted. It clung perversely, but most 
endearingly, round Mrs Dusatoy’s neck, pressing its 
I coral mouth upon her lips, and peremptorily refusing 
to dep.art. The good wom.m’s better n.ature was awak¬ 
ened by the child's appeal. Thoughts of the one, only 
one sweet bud of promise tlu’*' had briefly blessed her 
Me, swellid her heart and filled her eyes. ‘Never 
inmd, S.illv, i^ic shall remain with me to-night at all 
events.’ Tlie next inoriiiiig, after patiently listening to 
111 r liudiaiid’s explanation, Mrs Dusatoy agreed to adopt 
the cliild. It soon secured a firm hold on the afiTections 
of both husb.ind and wife; and ns the Dusatoys were 
even in tlioso days comparatively rich, a liberal edu¬ 
cation was ungrudgingly bestowed upon the beautiful 
,Oeraldinc—this name was found marked upon a portion 
of the iiifaist's dress, and was of course retained—and 
possessed ns she was of great natural capabilities, she 
speedily reflected Wadit on her instructors. Her birtli, 
or rather lier rescue and adoption, Mrs Dusatoy a few 
weeks before her death unreservedly conimuiiicatcd to 
the sorAwing, adopted daughter. That knowledge has 
not, as you perceive, in the sligiitest degree abated the 
nlfectionatc respect which she has oonstantly manifested 
towards her kind, wcll-nicaDing, reputed father. 


And now, sir, paying, as I trust, fully satisfied j^our 
curiosity rcstieotihg the young lady at the work-table, 
jou will, if you please„ldlow me to continue my story 
without interruption. 

The whist-players, then, on the cveniug in question, 
were not, it was ijuite clear, in liarmonioas accordance. 
Both Tabby and Debby seemed fidgetty smd nervous, 
strangely forgot what cards were out, and altogetlier 
played abominably. Twice Mr Dusatoy, as fresh hands 
were in course of distribution, bad querulansly remon¬ 
strated with Debby upon not leading the vight suit at 
the right time; and once Mr Peter Danby, after endur¬ 
ing miicli unwincingly, paused in the midst of tlie play. 
Laid his cards emphatically On the table, raised his spec¬ 
tacles from his eyes to his forehead, and glared solemnly 
in fair Tabitha's face with a look which said as plainly 
as look could, ‘ Remember, madam, you are losing my 
money as well as your own.’ There were four six¬ 
pences, I should state, under one of the candlesticks. 
This done, he replaced his spectacles, resumed his cards, 
and steadily continued the game. • 

* Well,’ said Miss Deborah at the conclusion of tlio 
hand, * wo arc playing shockingly; but the truth is, we 
liave hecu n good deal flustered this afternoon by a 
litter from General’- 

‘ //cutenrtnt-General D’llarville,’ interposed Tabitha; 
at the same time volunteering tlie orthography of tlie 
general’s name. 

‘ Yes, Lieutenant-General D'llarville,’ resumed De¬ 
borah -,' and that, it seems, is the correct mode of spelling 
our name, which has been somehow shortened and vul¬ 
garised by dear papa’s connection with the City. The 
gencr.il reminds us that we are a cadet branch of the 
family tree. Now what, for mercy’s sake, is a cadet 
branch ?’ 

’ It's people that go to the East Indies to serve tlicir 
queen and country in the capacity of gentlemen,’ re¬ 
plied John Dusatoy with confident alacrity. 

‘ Nonsense, Mr Dusatoy. How can Tabby and I. or 
dc.ir mamni.i. bp people of that sort?’ 

Mr I’cter D.mhy paused for an instant iu the act of 
.shullliiig the cards for a fresh deal, and looked with 
much intelligence at Miss Deborah: he then favoured 
Mr Dusatoy with another cmpiiatic glance, easily 
trdiislateablc into ‘ You’re a donkey;’ he, however, only 
said, as he placed the pack before him, ‘ Cut ! ’ Eii|ry- 
body felt tli.it bir Danby knew what a cadet branch 
was, but that he for the moment declined imparting his 
knowledge. This was a favourite trick; and indeed 
one of the cliief modes by which he raised and sustains 
his great reputation. 

* 1 believe,' said Geraldine, coming, ns usual, to the 
rescue, ‘ that a cadet is a younger brother, and I sup¬ 
pose his family might be called the cadet branch of the 
lionse?’ 

‘That explains it, dear Geraldine,* cried the spin¬ 
sters both in a breath. ‘ Quite. Well, who v mild liav«( 
thought it?’ 

Gener.al Sir Frederick D’llarvillo had in fact w rif ten 
a curt stately note, informing Mrs D’llarville—corniptly 
spelt Darvill—that having lost his only son about a 
twelvemonth previously in one of the great Indian 
battles, he and Lady D’Harville had deteniiiiicd to 
adopt one of their nieegs, and bestow her handsomely 
in m.arri.ige, in order, as better could not be, that tbc 
ancient family might be continued and perpetuated 
tlirough the cadet M'ancb. He would call, for the pur¬ 
pose of escorting his niece to Maida Hall, on the 
morrow about noon. 

For obvious reasons, the entire contents of this strange 
missive were not communicated to the company; but 
enough transpired to convince the widowers that a 
dreamdl blow had been aimed at the peace of the card- 
table j and that, moreover, any further play even on tliat 
evening was out of the question. Mr Peter Danby 
rose, quietly placed his broad-brimmer on his deliharato 
head, drew on his gloves, buttoned up hia coat, l^wed 
comprehensively, audatolkcd forth!in accusing silence. ; 
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Mr l)u*atoy and his adopted daughter departed half 
an hour later. 

Alas, there tras more, much more in danger than the 
■whist-table I Pope was quite right; in these days the 
Evil One tempts, not by poverty, but riches. For the 
, first tifie Tabby remembered witli bitter malevolence 
that Debby was throe years her junior; and Bebby, for 
the same reason, exulted ungenerously over her sister. 
Twelve hours before, neither of them would have be¬ 
lieved in the possibility of such feelings arising within 
their gentle bosoms; so sad was the change wrought 
by the glittering bait, present and prospective, set be¬ 
fore tliem by tlieir crafty uncle the lieutenant-general. 

Tile general arrived the next morning in great state. 
He uiis a fine military-looking man, and was indeed 
possessed of many admirable qualities; but all dimmed 
and obscured, to the siiperfleial observer at least, by 
overweening pride of birth and lineage, and hauglity 
I supiTciliousness of manner. He was ushered into tlie 
I front parlour by the awe-struck m.aid - servant; and a 
I minute' afterwards, Geriildine Busatoy, blushing, and 
somewhat embarrassed, but losing nothing of her native 
grace and dignity of mauner, entered to apologise for 
the moniciitary absence of Sir Frederick’s nieces. 

The instant tlie general’s eye fell upon tlie form of 
the beautiful girl, he started from liis chair with str.mge 
emotion; and adviincing rapidly towards her with ex¬ 
tended hands, exclaimed in a tone of joyftil surprise, 
‘My niece I’ Geraldine explained, and Sir Frederick’s 
countenance immediately fell. He did not, however, 
relinquish her hand, and continued to gaze at her with 
a troubled, inquisitive glance. Presently tlie door 
opened: ‘ Miss Beborah B’llarville,’ said Geraldine, 
very mueli embarrassed, and anxious to divert the 
general’s attention from herself. 

• It is very strange,’ niiiltered Sir Frederick, gently 
yielding Geraldine’s hand, and turning mechanically to¬ 
wards Beborah : ‘ Who is tliia young lady?’ 

‘ Gcraliline Dnsatoy—a neighbour.’ 

Tnbitha now entered; and Sir Frederick’s attention 
being neccss.arily given to tlio sisters, Geraldine Buaa- 
1 toy adroitly 8hp;H‘d away, much wondering at tlie 
I gctierar.>. strange bph.avioiir. 

j General B’Harville’s reception of his nieces, ns soon 
I asrecovered his rnrely-disturlied self-possession, was 
j kilMtnd courteous. It was soon arranged that Beborah, 

I as the youngest, should .succeed to tlie vacant niche of 
heiress to the House of B’lfarville; and preparations 
for immediate departure were at once commanded. I 
will not say tliat tlie general’s hopes and anticipations 
were not soniowliat damped by the perusal of tlie record 
I of mature age stamped upon the countenance even of 
his youngest niece; but lie by no means despaired of 

I tlie staliility of his ancient House. lie was a man of 
singularly sanguine temperament, and had in his youth 
led two foriorn-hopcs. 

Arrived at Maids Hall, Beborah was introduced to 
her stately aunt. Lady B’Harvillo—a tali, splendid, but 
apparently a grief-stricken woman. ‘ Sun ly,’ thought 

II Beborali, * I have seen that face before. Oil, to be sure. 
If she w era twenty years younger, and happier looking, 
she would be the very image ot Geraldine.’ 

1 Lady B’llarville reciived her niece with a cold, sad 
I smile; and Deborah, after a few frigid words of course, 
was Consigned to the care of her appointed atten¬ 
dants. 

‘Yonr niece’s education. Sir Frederick,’ said Lady 
D’narville as soon as Beborah had left tlie apartment, 
‘has, I fear, been sadly neglected. You will have enough 
to do to render her presentable at tha next drawing¬ 
room.’, 

‘ Yia: there is no time to spare neither. At all events, 
she has good blood in her veins. We must make up 
for lost time as well as we can.’ 

The result of the general's resolution to make up for 
lost time is very clearly set forth in tlie following epistle 
received by Miss Tabitlia about a fortnight after her 
sister’s departure 


* Maioa Uali.. 

Beab Tab. —If you still feel any desire to be a great. 
heiress, and live in state, get jour things packed up 
ready; for, please goodness, I’ll put up with the life I’m. 
leading here no longer; no, not to be cadet branch to 
Queen V ictoria! 'The gnu. nil conies home to-morrow 
evening; and if ho wont t.ake ino back in the carriage, 

I’ll rim away! Wliy, 'I'abby dear, you can have no 
conception of the torments and martyrdoms I have 
been made to endure, in the hope of transmogrifying 
me into a fine lady. Hut it’s no use, Tabby dear— 
not the slightest: it’s not in me, and that’s the honest 
truth. First of all, as early as seven in the morning, 
I’m drilled for three-qnarter.s of an hour by Sergeant 
Pike, in order to make me keep my shoulders back: 
after breakfiist, my French and Italian masters take 
me in hand fur an hour each : then conic the piano and 
harp professors, and I am made to thump and twang 
away till luncheon-time: directly that is ovi r. Mon¬ 
sieur Pirouette, tlio danolng-maslcr, cxcrci'-cs me for 
two mortal hours: and whence has concluded, it is time 
to surrender myself into the hainls of Mademoiselle 
Angidique, to be screwed up, fiivzed, and plaited 
for dinner. Ah, Tabby, if I could once see that dear 
Angeliqiie upon tlie bare hack of our donkcj', and 
I behind with a good switcli in my hand, uouldn't 

I- But no matter, here I wont atop, that’s poz! 

Tlie cadet branch and posterity may shift for themselves 
for what I care; I’ll liave no more of it, and so vou nriy 
tell dear motlier; and believe me, Tabbj', voiir ahee- | 
tionate sister in affliction, Biiborah Baiivili,. , 

‘ Yes, Barvill! good, honest, downright BnrvilU 1'hc j 
deuce take their Il’s, and their E’s, and their apostrophes, 11 
say I, fur ever and amen !’ j I 

Tabitha and Geraldine Busatoy were still occupied on I 
the following morning commenting upon tliis porten¬ 
tous letter, when the gencnal’s carria<''o w is .seen to 
drive furiously up to the garden gate, and pipaeiitly out 
.sprang Beborah, before the door was well upetied, and 
came running frantically up the gravelled path towards 
the cottage. In she burst, hot, panting, and impatient. 

‘God bless you. Tabby; Iiere’s an iipro.ir, and all ol' 
my making! Geraldine, don’t be frightenci!; thpre’.s a 
dear i but as sure as you’re alive, you ace an elder branch, 
or worse. Turn down your left shoulder, and you’ll 
see. The general had been talking to his lady about 
your uncoranioii likeness; hut there, poor soul, you 
don’t know anything about it; and I liappcned to let 
out that yon were a “ babe in tlie wood,” suckled liy 
gipsies seventeen years ago, ami that your iiaiiie ms 
Geraldine; and if Lady D’llarville hasn’t been going on 
distractedly ever since, wringing her hands, and walk¬ 
ing in her sleep like the lady in the play. Oh, here 
she is.’ 

Lady B’Harville, supported by her husband, here 
entered the room In a terrible state of agit,stion. 'I'he , 
instant she saw Geraldi lo she sprang wildly towards 
her, and eloping her in her arms, excl.iinied in » clink- . 
ing voice, and with frenzied eagerness, ‘It is she! I 
know it—feel it! Oh, God would not so deceive a 
mother! Quick—quick, if you would rioi see me die ! i 
Her left 8liui..dcr—three moles triaiigularlv placed !’ ' 

‘ It is she I—look hero I ’ shrieked Sir Frederick 
with wild excitement, and at the same time seizing t!ie | 
astonislicd Geraldine in his arms. Lady B’JIarvilIc 
slid down on her knees, and with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes raised towards Heaven, ejaculated in 
broken accents, ‘ Tliaiiks, Father of Mercies, thaiiks ! ’ • _ 

'L'lie explanation which, as soon as tlie* excitement 
had in some degree subsided, wuj gone into, proved 
perfectly satisfactory. Maida Hall had been broken 
into and plundered a few days previous to the night on 
which John Busatoy had duetteil with tlio o^ls, by a 
band of gipsies, and the child carried off, in the expec¬ 
tation, it was conjectured, of obtaining a reward for its 
restoration. The pursuit, however, was so hot, that 
the hand must have feared to afford any clue to the 









(IctLctiou of tlio .mthor* of the biirRkry by any iiego- 
ti.ifion of t)ic ^ort; niid hence doubtless their resolu 
tion to put the child out of the way: a design happily 
fiiistritid by the compassion of the gipsy girl, and the 
oppoituno .ippenratiee of Mr John Uusatoy at the 
‘ Goldtn Pleeue.’ 

Mitterswcie speedily arranged: Mr Dusatoy parted 
regretfully vith Geraldine ; but both Here consoled by 
the frank and cordial invitation the honest man rC' 
ccived from Sir rrcderick anil Lady U’Harvillo to visit 
Maida Hall as frequently as he found it convenient and 
agree ibic to do so. A farm addition to the income of 
j\Irs Hirvill and her dangnters uas also spontaneously 
offered by the gem ral, and of course gratefully nr > opted. 

Sir Frederick, I.iily, and Geraldine D’Harvillo de¬ 
parted just as the shades of evening began to fall Half 
an hour nfteriYards, the candles were lighted, the card- 
t ible ng nil set out—Mrs Darvill was wheeled closer to 
the fire, .iiid the accustomed four once more se,ited 
themselves .it their beloved board of green cloth. DO' 
boriili, enfiHiiehisod Deborah, all smites and sunshine, 
having slmlllod the cards, waved them in the air with 
a gcstiiic of exiibcrint triumph, and then, bringing 
them nnin with .i flniirihli, plump before Mr I’eter 
Dvnbj, (xdunnd, ‘Out!’ ‘With all my heart,’ re- 
jiMiud Mr Daubv, suiting the action to llie word, 
‘Iliini!’ 'rhis unwonted outburst added of course 
L ii sulei ibly to tile cxcitonicnt, which, however, com- 
jilitilv iilisidbd dm iiig the progress of the deal. ‘Vlayf’ 
i 11 d T.ibitlia. l)(.borali played, and on went the so¬ 
li mil g ime, and oil it is going to tills day, as any lady 
oi gLiilli m,vn wlio can procure au introduction may 
(' il> sitisfy him nr herself ou any evening during the 
VC..K, ‘ bundajs excepted.’ 


IIYIII IINATING QTJADRUPEDb OF BRITAIN. 

A 11 II riiir dispensation is observable in the hybcriia- 
(nii of siiili ereituios as feed entirely on insects, or on 
the iiioi drlicato parts of vegetable structures. As soon 
.i, the. III ists of wmlet destroy the substances which aio 
r-sinti.il to their support, they (for the most pait) bury 
tlicmsrliis in the ground, as in the case of the hedgehog; 
or loll tlu iiiselvLs in a soft w.arm coverlid of moss and 
fibrei, ns in that of the dormouse. The bat, however, is 
an e\ici tioii to this lule; it merely ‘ puts itself by,’ as it 
wtie; suspending itself, for this piirpo'c, by the hinder- 
legs to the roof of a dark cavern, or the laRers of some 
deserted lastle or neglected church, whore it quietly 
bkeps, until the warm sun calls forth from their chiy- 
saliU tombs the moths which servo it for food. Let us 
glam,e at the habits of the vvintci-slcepers peculiar to 
those i-KiniL. 

Being possessed of a most sensitive acuteness of ear, 
the rest of the bat might be frequently broken, and its 
sciisrs roused to a feeling of hunger, which it had no 
means of satisfying, were it not for the curious apparatus 
by which it can at pleasure close the aperture through 
whuh sound is convc^id. Th s consists of an integu- 
nuiit risimbling a small tar, placed backwards, at the 
fiitiancc of tile laiger or real car, which acts at will, in 
the manner of a valve. Some spicies of bats are distin¬ 
guished by very large can; while in others, os the vara- 
I>irc-bat, it IS small; but this aural appendage is observed 
in all. The body of the common bat is somewhat smaller 
than that of the mouse, which it much resembles in form 
and colour, thougli the fur of the latter is lighter than 
tliat of the bat. The face is like the visage of a faery 
iniistiH’; aiil though its cry seems but a faint piping, yet 
it it be Iicid close to the ear, it sounds like the miniature 
bark of a dog: the wings ore formed by the continuation 
of the skin of the back and breast down the fore-arms, 
encasing the tinget-boues, and extending along the body 
to the legs, and again to the tail; aad thus the order of 
bats has been appiopriately named Cheiroptera, from two 
Greek words signifying hand-wings. We say appropri¬ 
ately, for when the bat spreads its winn, it has the ap¬ 
pearance of extending them with its l^ib, os a lady ; 


would do with a i#aw} was placed Oo her shoulders, 
and which‘She was about to wrap around her. The wings 
ate black, and of a leathi^ texture; fkent point of 
eoidi is furnished with a hook, with waioh the animal 
sul^rts itmif when not about to retire to sleep. -By 
means of Omeiripgf, it is enabled net only to follow the 
ovolutionO of tw ioseots on which it pHqn, btii to ewee]) 
thorn together by a forward semicircular movnaeni, so as 
to bring them more witbii| reaclu ,The wthet also fol^s 
her wings round her yod^g whuN^euekling tfenn- ^e 
manner in which the yoiing sM carried atOut by the 
parents is exceedingly rarioos: the former attaches itssH’S] 
by the hind-claws to tM breast pf th* mother,- and in 
such a way, that when the latter fms about with her 
burthen, the back of yonhg one M downwards. ^ 

The food of the ban consists of those countless trib 4 
of insects which come abroad in the warm twilight of a > 
summer’s evening; hence their scientific name Ksspsr- 
ti/tti. They drink on the wing, in the manner of swal¬ 
lows, and frequent the margin of waters, on acceuirt of 
the large number of insects which abound in such places. 
Bats are excessively sensitive; so much so, that Spal- 
Luirani considered them to be possessed of a sixth sense; 
for they avoided objects placed in their way, when de¬ 
prived by him of eyes and the power of smelling. This 
delieacy of perception seems to exist principally in the 
nieiiibrane of the wing. An instance of the aeoteness of 
all their senses is obsmable in the rapidity with which 
they turn, if, when flying low, two persons, placing them¬ 
selves a few yards apart, alternately raise uieir bands as 
the animals approach, which will causa them to fiy back¬ 
wards and forwards incessantly; this being wbat we, as 
children, used to call playing ’ living battledore and 
shuttlecock.’ 

It 18 stated that there aro fourteen distinct species of 
bats in Britain, Of these the most Common are the noc- 
turle ( F. noelw/a), which is mostly found iu trees, ihou^ 
sometimes in houses also; as is the whiskered bat (k. 
mffifacus), the long-eared bat (F. auHfiu), which attaches 
itself to churches, where it hangs in clusters fioru the 
joints of the rafters like swarms of bees. We tttust not, 
however, omit to mention, that thou^ bats frequently 
congregate together in this manner, they never fly ahfoad 
in flocks: the pipistrelle (F, pipistreflui'), which 
mostly in caverns; and the bwbaHtrelle, whidk is rare, 
and which is said to have {IQ odour—which ecrta^||||a ia 
not the case with the others. ■" ^ 

If we consider the anomalous position in which these 
animals were placed in the eyes of Our forefathers, we 
shall not feci surprised at the superstitious fteSngs with 
which they were regarded. Flying with the wings of 
birds, jet bearing the head and tax of quadrupeds; pur¬ 
suing the insect tribes, and eschewing thp ground, yet 
bringing forth and suckling their young; rejected of the 
earth and air, shunning the pure light of the sqp, dwell* 
ing in dark and haunted places, serving as a prey to no 
creature save the ominous raven or the solitary owl, and 
appearing only at the hour of spirits, these observers ef 
old, who were at once accurate and superfimal, could not 
but regard them with suspicion; and thus we find, a» Mrs 
Jameson remarks, that while angels were represented with 
the wings of birds, malignant spirits bore those of bats.. 
The bat is easily tamed, and becomes an amusing and 
lamiliar pet. Mr Bell mentions one which, being set at 
liberty in the parlour, would, if a fly were held between 
the Ii{>s, settle on the cheek of its voung pation, and' take 
the insect with the greatest gentleness: and so far was 
the familiarity carried, that when eith^of bis young 
friends made a humming noise with thd mouth, in imi¬ 
tation of a fly, the bat would search about the lips for the 
promised dainty. 

The squirrel (^Murtu vulgaris) is undoubtedly ohe of 
the prettiest of our native quadn^ds, whether ivo con¬ 
sider the brilliancy of his black\yeii, the beauty of his, 
red back and white chest, the luxuriance of bis bushy ' 
tail, or the agility and grace of his playful movemente; 
so may he in one particular lay claim to being one of tine 
most singular. We idiude to bis bixd-liko ptopensily for . 
building hia nMt in trees. Choosing a convenient spot, he w 
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113 s the foundation in the fork of the bram hot, and there 
IiL brin,'8 moss, leatct, and twin'll, with which to in ike a 
stiucturo which will resist the most Tiolent storms ho 
makes it with a dome, as tho wren forms hors, and leaves 
only a small aperture near the top for ingress and ogiess 
And i^iiot more interesting, it is at least more amusing 
to watch him (or we should say her) during the time of 
building; for she well Knows that no bird’s patience will 
be required for the purpose of sitting on tggs, and tho 
labour, though not one of gieater lose, is one of raoio 
careless glee and the little animal becomes so buo 3 ant 
with delight at each addition to the nest, that it noiild 
ippc 11 as if no gambols were sufficiently eoeentric to ex- 
j)it s her joy We, not having been born in the days 
wbti till spiiits loamed at large upon the earth, have 
agio it pvrtiality for bats, but it is a graie and staid 
foil Imss—a ie,,iid associated with lonesome caverns and 
ruiticd buihliii„s, with tombs and spirits—a feeling which 
makes us sil, yet iiifst ralin Not liko this is our lose 
for tho blight and joyous quirrtl—i love which calls 
ba<k childish thoughts iiid feelings, and makes the very 
till bl mg of our heaits imitate the antics of the exulting 
inimil And thin what iiittnse pleasure it gives us to 
see the litti tiratiirc sitting with a fir eono between its 
paws,picking < ut tho seeds iiith his long fiont teeth, and 
eyeing us siden i)S all tho tunc with an expiession of tho 
utmost logueiy ind fun, oi perhaps,as we appioaih a 
little ne irer, cliattenn ' and scilding in tho fieicest innii- 
iier possible lor he is a eouiageous littlo fellow, and 
iiry daring when he knows that we only arc near, as if 
persuaded that he had discovered our nature, and knew 
tint w< would not huit him, and therefore he defies us 
But only 1< t i gun appear, or a schoolboy approach within 
a stone’s tliion of the trio, and down goes the hen tho 
hitheito pcit tail is extuidid as flitly on the bough as 
the trembling body, an 1 there be trouihes, close and 
mrtioiilcss, until the dangei is past 

But the fu tone is not his only food the nut, the acorn, 
the Ice h mist, and a lancty of similar fruits, arc de 
vouiid by him, ns mil as the young buds of ticei with 
oeoisionally a few grams of coin, or a blade or two of 
grass lessc has stated that squirrels catch and dolour 
birls, lut this apjicars to haie nncceded from sonic un 
accountable mistake, which a glance at the teeth of this 
rodtnt animal i ill at once disprove Ihat squiirels will 
pU|we birds with great vehemence, we aie peifcctly 
aw", for we have seen them so engaged, more especially 
in the building season ; hut this is caused merely by some 
little pissing jealousy or annoyance, and it is quite as 
common to see the squirrel chased by the bud Not 
withstanding the fun and frblics of the squirrel, it is a 
provident and coieful little creature, which lays up in a 
hollow tree, or some similai oavitv, a store of nuts, acorns, 
&c for tho dieary days of winter, or rathei for the bright 
sunny days with which tho wintei is occasionally en¬ 
livened , for on such days the mild air partially rouses 
the littlo sleepei, who peeps out to see if the glad spiing 
IS neai, nibbles a nut or two, and goes to sleep again 
biomewhit allied to the squirrel is the darmonse, the 
soft furred little emblem of sleepiness It i of the same 
family, vnd rcscrables it in tho length of its tail, its 
colour, the agility of its movements, and the biightncss 
of its < VIS though the form of its teeth appeals to con¬ 
nect it more elosily with tho mouse family (muixda) 

It also, like tho sqmnel, lays up acorns, nuts, and other 
fruits of this disinption for the winter, on the approach 
of which it rolls itsi If in a warm ball of moss, from which 
it emerges occasionally to take a littlo food, and then 
rolls itself up again iho nest of this pretty little ani¬ 
mal IS formed in the hollow of a tiee, or in the loots of a 
busby shrub, and is thickly lined with moss and leaves 
There are few animals which me so easily tamed, or 
which, appear to be so completely happy in confinement 
Accustomed, when in a stato ol nature, to the most se¬ 
cluded and most beautiful forest coverts, it appears, when 
in captivity, os if it knew not a thought or wish beyond 
its cage, felt not a want, except foi food and materials 
for its hybernaeulum, and experienced not a regret for 
its free birthplace. And it soon becomes so sophisticated 


as to find a piece of Idie nr a haiidkerehicf quite as < n 
venient a substance to be nibbled up for a vrintir lovt 
as the ficshest, greenest moss 

The harvest mouse (d/us musoittn) is the smallest of 
our British quadrupeds, measuring fiom nose to tail two 
inches and a quarter, feur fifths of which measurement is 
occupied by the tail It was first brought into notice by 
White, the Selbirne naturalist, who thui> describes its 
nest —‘ They breed as many as eight at a litter, in a 
littlo round nest composed cf the blades of giasS or wlir it 
One of these nests I procured this autumn, most artificially 
plittcd, and composed of the blades of wheat, perfectly 
round, and about the i/o of a cricKet-ball, vv ith the 
aperture so ingeniously closcil, thit there was no dis¬ 
covering to what part it belonged It w is so compact 
and well filled, that it would roll acioss the tiblc with 
out being discomposed, though it contained eight little 
mice that were ni ked and blind Ihis elegant instance 
of the efloits of iiistiiiet was found in a win if field, sus 
pende d in the head ol a thistle ’ It also bull Is in tbc 
stalks of tho growing wheat The nest— 

‘ A wco bit heap o leaves an 1 ftil bl 
1 bat costs It me n> nvvcaiy nil bk — 

IS inecly lined with deliiate fil les, i J tho youii' arc 
ready to Itive it by the time tin c in is riio an 1 the 
striw IS cut down In the wintci, the harvest m ii e if 
not eoinf rtably located in a eem stiik, retire i into the 
giound, where it forms a bed of diy gra s and k ivcs It 
IS one of the prettiest little crcatuies j ossiblo It is vciy 
skndci, and most graceful iii its movements, runnin up 
and down the blatles of wheat vvith the utmost i ility 
vnd lightness Piofessor Henslow partieulailj let s 
thi picheiiMle properties of its till, vvliuh is siiiu i1 k 
to it when climbing He says thit ho kept on of tl esc 
little animals in a lai^e deep eirthenwaie pinlvri le 
than a year In the centre of tins pan was fixed i per 
pondiculnr stick, up which the mieo wmld lun nd then 
bli htly bending the tip of the tail roiiii 1 it, they w mid 
slide down with great rapidity When they learli 1 i 
I nob in tho stick, they would quickly untwist tin till, 
and iramcdiitely coil it round iin It is a in i 
cleanly creatuie, and spends much time in biu lung its 
face, ears, kc with its paws 

The water r it {Arv cola ampluhi), oi vile ns it is 
sometimes called, is ceitamly the most unconquenUy 
shy of all our native quadiiijieds yet if we cun sufli 
ciently accustom it to oiii piescncc, it is a mist enter 
taming little animal now darting from beneath the 
broad leif of the water lily, and swimming a little way 
down tho stieam, now concealing ill but its head under 
watei, while it fixes its sharp eye on us, and nibbles a 
few blades of river grass, now ascending the bank, and 
indulging in a few gambols 

* On the happy autumn Se1 Is 

anu finally, on the slightest alaini, disappearing with 
the rapidity of lightning into the matted roots vvlueh 
hang over the stream, or diving until the danger is ovei 
past In form it is allied to the common rat, but the 
structure of its teeth places it amongst the family < f 
beavers, its fur, which is of a daik ltd brown, is vciy 
thick and waim It mikes its nest, in which it al i 
sleeps thiougi the winter, in the holes and intei slices of 
the liver bank, where it frequently bniigs up six or ei„ht 
young ones It is extremely expert in diving for mm 
nows and other small fish, as well as in catching frogs, 
for the spawn of which it seems to have a great liking 
Peihaps few animals have in all ages been gieiter 
objects of superstition than the shrow (Sq)c.() The 
Egyptians paid it divine honours ; and the mummies of 
two distmi t species have been discovered, in a state of 
peifeet preseivation, in the crypts of Thebes and Mem¬ 
phis Of these there are twenty specimens in the col¬ 
lection of Egyptian iintiquities in Pans, bclongiiv' to M 
Passalagna It was worshipped in tho Athribitic dis 
trict of bgjpt, ind was sacied to Latona 'Iho extreme 
smallness (f its eyes caused its dedication to one of the 
gods of daikness and oouccalment Aristotle, Pliny, and 
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Agricola, declatc it'i liitc to be dangerous to horses and 
other Deiists of burthen; the lost recommends, os a remedy, 
that the little animal should be cut asunder, and applied 
to the wound. In France, and even in our own land, it 
has been believed to paralyse any animal over which it 
runs; in this case ‘planet-struck’ and ‘shrew-struck’ 
appear to be synonymous terms; and Bingley states tliat 
the pirescribcd cure was ‘ to drag the animal through a 
piece of bramble that grew at both ends.’ White also 
speaks of a pollard ash which was highly regarded as a 
shrew-ash. ‘ Now a shrew-ash is an ash who.se twigs or 
branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will 
immediately relieve the pains which the beasts suffer 
fiom the running of a shrew-mouse over the part; for it 
is supposed that the shrew is of so baneful and delete¬ 
rious a nature, that whenever it creeps over a beast—be 
it horse, cow, or sheep—the .sulleiing animal is alHictcd 
with cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss of the 
use of the limb. Ag.vinst this accident, to which they 
were continually liable, our forefathers always kept a 
slircw-.ish at hand, which, when once medicated, would 
keep its viitue for ever. A slirew-asli was thus made:— 
Into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with an 
auger, and a poor devoted shrew was thrust in alive; 
ami plugged in no doubt with several quaint incanta¬ 
tions now forgotten.’ 

The shrew bus an evtrcmely long nose, which is pointed 
and ov crhaiiging. This appears to bo of use in burrow¬ 
ing and digging for its food, which principally consists 
of insects, grain, and other miscellaneous substances. 
The common shrew (&'./ch'u^oiiuiuo) measures about *2 J 
inches from the nose to the tail. This tail is somewhat 
quadrangular, from which the name is probably derived. 
It is of a mouse colour, and not reddish-brown, as has 
been fiequently stated. Tlie nest is usually formed in 
loose heaps of stones, ruined w.il Is, or, not unfrequoiitly, 
in the tleits of broken ground. W'c have often remarked 
great numbeis of these aiiim.ils lying dead in the fields 
,uid bines in the bcginniiig of the autumn: their death 
.ipjie.iis to have been a natural one, and always to occur 
at the same peiiod of the year. The upper fore-teeth of 
the sinew are of a pcculiav foiraation, having an c\- 
ticnicly minute barb on each side. The water, or long- 
tailed shrew (S. Jodteiis) is larger than the last-nien- 
linned, and is extremely rnic in most parts of our island. 
The foim of the two species is very similar. It is an 
cvcollent diver and swimmer, and is so excessively shy, 
that It is seldom seen. They usually make their homes 
ill the b.inks of rivers and streams. They are merry, 
sociable, little things, who spend a great portion of the 
day 111 play. 

It is a common eiior to regard the shrew as a ‘ kind of 
mouse;’ whereas it belongs to the order Insectivora, which 
includes the hedgehog and the mole. The first of these, 
the common hedgehog or urchin (lirinaceus JSuropaiua), 
is well known, on account of its armour of prickly points, 
and also from the peculiar faculty which it possesses of 
rolling itself into a bail when attacked; or, to speak more 
correctly, of withdrawing its head and legs within the 
muscular envelopment of the back; in which state it 
receives no injury from any fall, however great the dis¬ 
tance may be. Like the shrew, it has been the object of 
many superstitious fancies; the greater part of which, 
however, are of a curative, instead of an injurious nature. 
‘All plants,’ says the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ ‘produc¬ 
ing thorns, or tending to roughness, were formerly consi¬ 
dered to be of a drying nature, and upon this foundation 
the ashes of the hedgehog were administered as a great 
dc.siccative.’ Pliny prescribes the gall of a hedgehog, 
mixed with the brains of a bat, as a depilatory: while 
Albcrtus htagnus declares that the oil in which one of its 
eyes has been fried, if kept in a brass vessel, will endow 
the human eye with the faculty of seeing as well by night 
as by day; an ecvmoiuical substitute for a lamp which 
must have been very useful to thisieamed seeker of the 
Philosopher’s Stone, as that valuable subslanco did not 
deign to bestow any portion of its riches on those who 
studievl its mateiinls. Perhaps this was one of the valu¬ 
able ideas given to him by his far-famed speaking head 


of brass. In mod«i^ tlsnes, the hedgehog has been used 
as an article of food, though it has quite now fallen into 
disuse in England: ij; vi^.(and still is, on the continent) 
generally roasted or ajpiae into a pie, and was considered 
best in the paonth of August. The skin, with the spines 
on it, if ooa'ftwtly used in countiyaplacM as a muzzle to 
place on noses of c#lves, for tn« l^rpof^ qf weaning 
them; and before tiie cultivation of teosi^liraa- carried 
to any extent, this skih was found serviceaMS^ as a carder 
of hemp. I A.;, i ' 

The hedgehog is a noctama^-i feeder, and extremely 
timid, for which reasons It is bdf rarely seen; though tt 
exists in great numbers even In tha,ijailtirated dismets, 
from which the generality of our nanVe quadrupeds have 
long been bani&ed. The food of the hedgeliog consists 
principally of insqets and woQtMft we say prineipi^, 
because its alleged propensity for ^ggs and young birds ' 
has given rise to much controversy amongst naturalists; 
and as wo liave had no opportunity of proving tha^ues- 
tion, wo leave the decision to those better quatided to 
make it. That the hedgehog destroys and devours snakes, 
has been satisfactorily shown by the Dean of Westminster, 
and none can deny that animal matter is occasionally 
consumed by it; yet the habit of hybernating seems very 
unusual in a carnivorous or an omnivorous creature. 

The nest is formed amongst the roots of bushes, in the 
most secluded coverts; each nest contains from three to 
fivo young ones; they are born blind; and their spines, 
which are white, become hardened two or tbm days after 
their birth. In winter the hedgehog buironrs, though 
not to any depth, in the ground; and before ostablishiAg 
itself in its retreat, it weaves itself a warm coat, by rolb 
ing amongsi the dry leaves which lie on the ground; 
and which, adhering to the prickles, form a large ball, 
which appears as if entirely composed of soinevagetable 
and inanimate substance. It is difficult to account for 
the univeisality of the belief that this uiimal commits 
a robbery by sucking the cows, unless it bo fewi the 
attraction the cowhouse presents to it In the swarms of 
files to bo found there; white a glance at the small size 
of its mouth must at once show the fallacy of the idea. 

It is, notwithstanding its retiring habits, easily tamed; 
in which case it becomes very useful in a garden, as it 
devours a great number of depredating insects. We once 
knew one which was perfectly domesticated, and which 
would Ue for Imurs partly drawn within its coat nfawail 
but with its uead and cunning eyes peeping o^and 
watching for the children, who brought it flies. When 
one was held out to it, it would wake up very briskly, 
seize the pi-oflbrcd morsel, and then return to state of 
dreamy contemplation. ' 

As the mole is commonly regarded as a hybernating . 
animal, we shall include it in this paper; though at the 
same time We most heartily concur with those naturalists > 
who affirm, that though the mole probably sleeps for « 
greater number of hours each day in the winter than it 
does in the summer, yet it cannot properly be called a 
winter-sleeper or bybemator. That it retires dLepec-intO 
the ground is indeed true; but in this its movements only 
follow those of the grubs and worms on which it preys. 
During the past winter, 1848-49, we have observed the 
moles at work every day: this will perhaps be attributed 
to the unusually mild weather which they experieiice<l; 
but oven in the most severe seasons, the approach of a 
thaw brings with it fresh mole-hills; a fact which may 
be accounted for by the radiation d^heat from the earth, 
by which the moles feel the genial chan|^ before we do. 
Keen and accurate observation is the only ii^rumcnt 
by which a controversy of this kind can be determineil; 
but analogy is certainly in favour of the non-bybeniation ' 
of the mole; for no animals hybemate save those who 
arc with difficult supplied with food in tlje winter days. 
The mole feeds almost exclusively On ealtMiwOMns nn4 . 
grubs, whidi iti' winter bury Ibemselves deep in tl^v 
ground; therefore we may reasonably conclude that tm . 
mole does not hybemate. ' > 

There are perhaps few animals vdiose form leemt better 
adapted to the circumstances in wl^ich their mode of lifq 
places them, or less calculated for movement in anyothef'^'' 
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»l)hcie, than the tnolesi. The strong, hand-shaped claws 
would, with their out-turned palms, be lound nlniost 
useless on tho surlace of the ground, though perfectly 
contrived for excavating, as well as for moving in the 
burrows, in which thc.se creatures are bom and die: the 
short lej}» heavy and keel-formed breast-bones, and shape¬ 
less bgdy, which, above ground, seem almost incapable of 
movement, travels at an incrcdihlo pace when under it; 
nay, even the diminutive eye, and tho texture of the fur 
(which lies smoothly, whether stroked backwards or for¬ 
wards), are instances of the .same adaption of form to 
habit which we see in the wings of the bird, the swiftness 
of the hare, or tho armour of the hedgehog. 

TJic mother mole hollows out her nest not under the 
small hillocks which we see in the fields—and which arc 
merely the accumulations of earth made in, and rejected 
from, tlio galleries—but under a larger one, which is 
placed in the shelter of a hedge, a wall, or the roots of 
a trew. Hero she raises a mound, on the flattened top 
of which she lays a little bed of dried grass, and de¬ 
posits her young. This apartment also serves as a slccp- 
ing-room for the parent during the winter; but in llic 
summer it genei-ally reposes in one of its open galleries. 
When one distnet or pasture-ground is exhausted, tho 
moles usually iiiigr.itc to some fiesh field; and it is stated 
that in so doing they frequently cross largo rivei's. The 
mole displays gieat and heroic devotion as a spouse or 
a mother. j\ii instance is on record in which a female 
having been caught in a trap, the male was discovered 
lying dead beside it: few, we think, would imagine that 
tho heart of a mole was so easily broken, or that his love 
was so strong. The eyes and the organs of heniing arc 
so minute in this animal, that it was not foriiicily .up- 
posed to po.ssess cither, though men soon dLcuvcred that 
its sense of hearing was rem.iikably acute— 

* Tio,\d let not tho blind mold 

llcAi* tby foot fall/ 

Soeli me a few habits of those animals of our own 
land whicli Jeep ‘the winter through;’ but theie it one 
common, wo believe, to them all, which we state in con¬ 
clusion, hecaiise it is so beautiful an illustration of the 
. instinct by which their (Veator lends them. We allude 
to tho c,ire with which, when they store up grain for their 
winter supply, they bite out the embrvo or growing point 
of tko seed, so as to prevent it Iruiii guriiiinating, and 
thus becoming woitiilcss. 


PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. 

One can scarcely look over a nenspaper without per- 
C( iving indications of a growing feeling that the rccontly- 
f.ishionable doctrines respecting paupers and criminals 
n(t injuriously on society without being beneficial to 
the parties commiserated. Humanity is felt to bo not 
less cunimendablc than ever it was, but not that blindly- 
inconsiderate humanity which almost obliterates a sense 
of justice. The indiscriminate relieving of paupers with 
weekly dedes of money, no matter how the paupers 
have brought themselves into a state of wretcliednes.i, 
no matter how they misspend tho means placed at their 
disposal, is found not to answer; it is found to manu¬ 
facture pauperism at so rapid a rate of increase, us to 
appear to be going on to an absorption of aU the avail¬ 
able resources of the country, leaving a nation of beggars 
instead of independent labourers. 

England, by its W'orkhouso test, more or less strin¬ 
gently applied, may be said to have escaped tho con¬ 
summation here hinted at; but Ireland and Scotland 
are too jjgr^yi'gravitating into an abyss of pauperism, 
und tlidm case demands the most earnest consideration. 
A few facts will show the working of the new Scotch 
poor-law 

^n the year ending 1st January 18.1C tho sum ex¬ 
pended on the poor 4id not exceed L.171,042: in the 
year eudmg Ist February 1840 it amounted to L.295,232, 


an increase of L.124,190 in ten years: in the yemr end¬ 
ing ]4th May 1847 it was L.433,9l.'5, being an increase 
of L 138,083 in one ) ear; in the year ending 1 tth M.iy 
1848 it was L.544,334, being again an increase of 
L.110,419. 

The number of poor on the rolls at 1 st February 184.» 
was 63,070, or about 1 in 42 of the popul.ition; on the 
1st February 1846 it was 69,432, or about one in 33 : 
on the 15th Mvy 1847 it was 74,161, or about 1 in 35 3. 
The total number of paupers of itll soits relieved during 
that year was 146,370, or about 1 in 17’8 of the popula¬ 
tion. On the 14th May 1848 the number of poor on 
the roll was 77,732, or 1 in 377 of the population. The 
total number relieved during that year was 227,647, or 
1 in 11*51 of the population. 

Besides the evil of an enormously-increased expendi¬ 
ture, there is a rapid deterioration in the general cha¬ 
racter of tho labouring population. Tliis is forcibly 
stated in a Report by a Committee of Commissioners of 
Supply for the county of Peebles:—‘ The aversion, 
which was almost universal in rur d districts, to relief 
from the parish is now unknown. The provident liaints 
of the people arc giving way, and their friendly soeu ties 
for provision against sickness are in many instances 
dissolved; and it is not unlikely that a few years will 
witness the complete extinction of these beneficul in¬ 
stitutions all over the kingdom. Families no longer 
show any desire to maintain their parents in old .sge; 
and from the facility with which illopitiiiiato ehiWrin 
are thrown upon the parish, a direct tncourageme’'t is 
luld out to immorality, and to the indefinite cxti.is. >n 
of pauperism. In one word, the working of the l.iw, u 
it statid.s, removes all stimulus from tho labouiiiig t> >■ 
]iulation to exercise hibits of industry, frugality, .n d 
foresight, and acts as a iiositivc incentive to c irelc ,s- 
ness and improvidence.’ Such are the unfortunate 
effects of an act of plulantlmniy which is now p'Ti cnc.l 
to liave proceeded on too favourable a view of hnin.in 
nature. 

And so with regard to criniin.als. A few jears ago 
the national mind was nil for tenderness, kindly treat¬ 
ment, reformation. Severity w.as scouted as unchris¬ 
tian, inhuman, calculated to strengthen rather tlcin 
weaken evil dispositions. Then was established that 
beautiful organisation of prison discipline whicli gave 
to each delinquent a neatly-fiirni* lied apirtoient to 
live 111 , with all the comforts of elegant seclusion. Tho 
object was amiable; it was designed as a eorrectiou 
by humane means. Has tins end been accomplished ? 
Alas, no I It is found that while 3 ou possibly operate 
beneficially on a few, you give tli" bulk ratlier a taste 
for imprisonment: they contrast tlie comforts of their 
colls with tlie wretchedness of their ordinary iraiuts 
and cellars, and act accordingly. In short, the piison 
lias lost its terrors, and tlie lesult, as might be ex¬ 
pected, is an expansion of the criminal class. 

Besides the great Central Prison at Perth, which may 
be called Downdraught-General for Scotland, eaili 
county has bron put to an inniieiisc expense for palace 
prisons. One of these establishments, greeted near 
Cupar, for the county of Fife, we some time since liad 
an opportnni y of visiting. Nothing could be more 
perfect in its way: it was a ‘ Pentonville ’ on a small 
scale. 'The Fife Prison Board has just issued a memo¬ 
rial respecting the operation of this institution, in \i Inch 
they present a variety of facts worthy of earnest con- | 
sideration. After making every allowance for turbu¬ 
lence at railway works, increased vigilanci^ of polico, 
&c. they regret to arrive at the unavoidable conclusion 
that ‘ crime, even amongst the permanent population of 
the county, has been materially on the increase. ’To 
reach soroc'proximate idea how the present prison sys¬ 
tem has worked ia deterring ft-om the repetition of 
crime, it may be stated that in the county prison at 
Cupar the recommittals have been nearly in the follow¬ 
ing proportions:—for the second time, 1 in 11 ; third 
time, 1 m 44; fourth time, 1 in 144; fifth time and 
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it liaf lent its name. There are fuo churches in 
the street-^/ Diinstan^s-tn-lhe^ Uest and Si D) tde*a. The I 


John Jagg$.rd, in t/ie reign of James I., and Joel 
Stephens, in the reign of George L. were Jaw stationers 


following planes of interest are described under tlieir in Elcet Street, using Tottel’s old sign ttf the Hand and 
reepeOtivo titles :—South or ThamestStde —Middle Temple Star W. Copeland, ** at the £i_,iie of the Rose Garland ” 
Gate; Inner Temple Gate; Falcon Court. Mitre Court; Bernard Lnitot, at “the Cross Keys,” “between the" 
Ram Alley, now Hare Place; Sd^geants’ Inn; Water Temple-gates,” and next door to iVamlo’s Edmund Curll, 
Lane; •Wlntelriiirs; Salisbury Court, NoUh Side — “at the Dial and Bible against ht Dunstan’s Church.” 
Shoe Lane; Peterborough Court; Bolt Court; Johnson’b Lawton GiUiver, “at Homer's Head against St Dun- 


Court; Crane Court; Fetter Lane; Chancery Lane; Stan’s Church.” Jacob Robinson, “on the >^est side of 
Apollo Court, Bell Yard; Shire Lane. The Fire of Lon- the gateway leading down the Inner Temple Lane;” 
don stopped at the church of St Dunstan’s-in-the-West now Groom the confectioner’s, 
on the one side, and within a few houses of the Inner «^ 


Temple G ite on the other. Fleet Street has been 


** Tho friondsliip of Pope nnd Warbiirton hid its cotniDaHoeinont 
in that boo1(seUer*s shop which Is Rituate on the wa>iido of the 


famous for its waxwork nnd moving exhibitions since gateway leaUmg down the inner ItinpleLdnc Warburton bad 
Cimen Elizabeth’s time, “probably,” says Gifford, «f>mo dealtngH with Jacob Uobm«oii the publisher, to whom the 


“fiom its licing the great thoroughfare of the City.” 
It has only recently lost its character for waxwork 
exhibitions. 

S^ltardo Tlicy say thero'i. a new motion of llio cU^ of Nme 
vrh, with Jonis and tho whale, to bo seen at hlett Hiidge y.on 
c in tell, coii*iin ^ 

i'unr/ow Ycr, 1 think tline be Mich a tbipg I saw tho pictuic 
Jh n Jotigon, Imp Man out of h n JInmout “ 

“And now at length 1ic*s brought 
Uni) f iir I ond m clt\, 

M In le, in 1 U it Stiect, 

All those m i\ 6 C 0 t 

lhat will not bdicio my dittj ‘^JJu/tn 
“ I design to ov|>ove it to the public view nt ray storctiTj, Mi 
LillioX who bli lU hive in o^plicition of all the tviinsof uit, and 
I d niht not but it will gne ns good content ns tho Moving Pictiiio 
in 1 loot Sticot **» Iht latlt i , No 129. 


shop belonged, and may be supposed to have been drawn (hric on 
bublncsB, P(>]>A might have a c ill of Hk like kind liowcvir that 
maybe, there they met, and entering into a convci s Uion which 
waH not boon ondid, conciivcd a mutual liking, and, naweinay 
Riippobc, plighted their fuitli to c^ch other J ho fimt of this Inter • 
view, and the Hiibhoqnciit communications of the pirties, was the 
pdbhcition, In November 1739, of a pamphlet with ^is title- A 
>mdicition of Mi Pope’s Essay on Min Jlytho Xnthor of the 
Divme Legation of Moscs PrintciIfurJ Uobinson.'”—r 
Liu qfJohiuou, p Gd 

Arthur Collar, “at tho T5hok Hoy in Tloct htroot,” 
li(.re, in 1709, he publi-hed tho first cilition of his cx- 
Lillent Peor.igp. T. AVliite, at hTo 61. If Lowndes, 
at No. 77. John Murrsy, at No 32 [■Sr>e hnli'oii 
Court] Eminent llanlcn —Child’s, at Teraplu Hir 
Within, the oldest existing hanking-houso in Jiondon; 
“liithard Hlanchard and Francis Child, at tlio Jliry- 


Mrs Salmon’s celebrated waxwork exh.hifioii (a per- were R.jldsmiths vith ” running 

TTiannnf. ovlnlittinn IiLib XT.idnmn eishes” in the uign of Charles If. The old ign of 


manent exhibition like Madame Tussaiid’s) was shuMn 
“ near the Horn Tavern in I'lect Stre,.t’’ The house 


tho house, the Marygold, is still presorsed. Alderman 


was distingiiishul by the sign of the Silmon, and has Backiull, who was ruined by the shutting up of tho 

been eiigraied by J '1'. Smitn. Lxcheqiier m the nign of /I. ^“".e 

” time a palIner With 151 uicImni and CliiM, liissuiounts 

“ It wonia Ilf.™ been iWIcuIniis for the inecnroiis Mis Salmon t« for ti,e g ifo ol Lunkilk to the Flench .an .in.ong the 

have llicl nt the bun of tho liouf foi which icaboii hlie liii . an_u: c . . v *1 1 

eiioUHtlu) i( lui hoiioQ the lig 1110 of a hi>h that mhir nimcsaUc” the film J bo ohltf piopnctoi in the liou 0 

—7;/t ^pi fi/ No 2 » the present Countess of Jersey, wjk of George ( Inld 


“ Ibo t t of DniiiB 19 to bo iKoplod bv the ingemouH Mrs ViUicrs, Kvrl of Jersey. “ In the hinds of Mr 151 in- 
Silmon. wiuio Ale\andei is. to hill in iov< with iv puce ot wax chvrd, goldsmith, next door to 'limplo Bir,” Dridvi) 
J.mk. that lopicacnts tho bcmtiful Mahr, -Ihe Speelaloi, p„„ted Ills J. lO for the discovcrj of Lord lloehestci s 

_ r c, , .x,., bullies, by whom he was biibaioiisly assaiiltid nnd 

EmiuttU Ju/ialnlants Sir Sjiiiond J) L'tcs. wounded in Kose Street, ('ovtnl (1 iidt n ~ lloaie s, 


Sir Ilenis S|,c|inaii, an aacd and kaincd antiquir}, canto lo “James Hole, at the Goldul li )ttk in Clioapsidi,” \i IS 


tiHit mo at iiij lodt,mgsneai thelnnir IiiiipU Got. in ricot blruit, (, goldsmith, With a “running cash” in 1()77 , and Mr 

whore I hid lain him t my coming to ton n, who dining with inc, u j tt _ 11 „ ai V, ^ i., / i ,_i» ..i 

wc hiKiit a gicut p,vit of tho da^ 111 solid and fruitful diacotirbo '*— Hiohard Iloare, a goldsmith, at the (xolden llottle lit 
P Him iJovi mil, yol ii p <i 7 Fleet Street, m 1693. Among the debts of tlie great 

Muhael Draj ton, tiie poet, ■*' 

■' r > jyg 3,1”—Goslings, at “The Three Squiirels, over 

“ lived at fhe bat w indone house, neat the east ond of &t Dun against ,St Dunstan’sMajor I’lnckey, a goldsmith, 
Btan'acli in I icet sutety'j/iir#, ii, JJ 5 i j i. mu n^l c *^i I 

' lived, in 1673-4, at “The Three Squirrels, over np-ainst 

Cowley, the poet St Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street ’’ CiUirahd Ta- 

“ tie was boin in Fleit Street, London, near Chaneory 1 anc vans and Coffee-Houses .—The Devil Tavern, the King’s 
Ills fuller was a gioter, at tho signo of . . ."—Autniys Liva, Head Tavern, “ at the corner of Chancery Lane,’’ the 
*83 Bolt-in-Tun; the Horn Tavern j the Mitre: the Cock; 

Praise-God-Barcbonc«. He was a leather-seller in Fleet H'® Kainbow; Dick’s; Nando’a; Fcele’s, at •the corner 
Street, and owner of a house called “ The Lock and of Fetter Lane (in existence ns early as 1722) Chaucer 
Key,” in the parish of St Dunstan-in-the-West, let to a is said to have beaten a Francisean friar in ilect Street, 
family of tho name of Speight, in whose occupation it •mil to have been fined two shillings for the offence, bj 
was when it was consumed in the Great Fire of London, the Honourable Society of the Inner Temi>lej so Speght 
It was ichuilt by Birehones.*—T Snelling, known by had heard fiom Master Barkly, who had seen the entry 
his works on coins. One now before me lias tins im- m the rcooi '.s of the Inner Temrfe.’ 
print, “London printed for T. Snelling, next the Horn Hoi'e all that tho inquirer wishes to know about this 


Muhael Drajtoa, tiie poet, 

** lived at bdv wtndoue boii«e, next the riBi end of StBun 
stan'a cli in I icet s*iLet * -^Aubn if's I ii. UJ 

Cowley, the poet 

“ tie was bom in Fleit Slrcct, London, near Chaneory 1 anc 
Ills fither was a giucer, at tho signo of . , ."— Autniys Lives, 
il 293 


jirint, “London printed for T. Snelling, next the Horn 
'J'avern in Fleet Street, 1766, a ho buys and sells all 
sorts of coins nnd medals.” Tho Horn Tavern is now 


Here all that tho inquirer wishes to know about this 
celebrated thoroughfare is compressed into three page s 
Mr Cunningham doubtless hod not room for Boswell’s 


“ Aiiderton’s Hotel,” No. 164 Fleet Street, /^mincnf and Dr Johnson’s opinion of the charms of Fleet Street, 


PnnlerSfStationers, and Booksellers .—Wynkjii de Worde, 
“ at the signe of the Sonne.” llichard Fynsoii, “ em- 


as reported by the former:—‘We walked in the evening 
in Greenwich Park. He (Jftinson) asked me, I suppose • 

Ixv. asmav /I.AMAaStIrvn IfTa t\/\^ ^It la VAn.r A ..a 0 ** 


prentyd by me Kychardo rynsoii, at the temple h.irrc by way of trying my disposition, “Is not this very fine?” 
of Loudon, 1493.” Itastell, "at tho signe of the Stir.” Having no exquisite relish for the beauties of nature, 
Richiir^ Tottel, “ within Temple Bar, at the signo of and being more delighted with the busy hum of men, I 
the Hahde and Starre:” now tho shop and property of answered, “Yes, sir; but not equal to Fleet Street.” 
Mr Butterwdrth, the law bookseller, who possesses the Johnson: “You are right, sir.*” , 

original leases from the earliest grant in the reign of Fleet Street naturally recalls to the reader’s recolle'C- 
IJgnry VIIL down to the period of his own purchase, tion its neighbouring Alsatia; and with tiie burst of 

-;---Jeremy, in Congreve’s ‘Love for Loie,’ on his lips, 

♦ Adiiit MS 3070, in lint Mua. ‘ Please your honour, liberty nnd Fleet Street fur ever! ’ 
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be wiil natural!/ turn to Mr Cumiogbam’a amusing 
account of that precinct, the unbridled liberties of which 
were anciently nut altogether bounded by its northern 
Jimit, fleet Street. 

The dictionary, which of course occupies the bulk of 
the hook, 18 preceded by concise general information re¬ 
specting London, and directions as to what ‘the painter 
and connoisseur should sec,’ and what the architect, the 
sculptor, and the arclncologist should see. There are 
also lists of the celebrated palaces near to, and the 
I palaces and chief houses of the nobility in, London. 
The author .also informs the weary pedestrian where he 
can best recruit e.'chausted nature during his peregrina¬ 
tions. lie points out a here he can best dine, where a 
draught of the best London porter is to bo iod, and 
where the best cup of coffee; where he can best lodge, 
and how he can best get from one end of the brick and- 
murtar wilderness in omnibuses and cabs to another; 
and to show how necessary this la8‘ sort of information 
IS, he gives the length of sbme of the streets. We find 
that the New Road is 5115 yards, and its continuation, 
the City Road, 1600 yards more; so that this single 
I thoroughfare is nearly 4 miles long. 0.xford Street is 
2104 yards, Regent Street 1730 yards (or within 30 
paies of a mile), and the Strand 1369 yards long, 

Tile ‘Handbook’ is not only a guide to the surface, 
but t.ikes the leader into the lower regions of London— 

I its sub-nays. The amount of sewerage nithin the city 
of Loudon—that small centre which does not occupy 
.ibuvo an eighth of the space on which the metropolis 
stands, but which, notwithstanding, includes fifty miles 
of sticct<—goes under 47J miles of them. The tun- 
iitlling fur the purpose ot drawing off refuse under the 
rest ot the tow ii must prodigious, for the ordinary 
daily amount ot J.oiidon sewerage discharged into the 
riier Thames, on the north or liliddlesex side, has been 
c ah III I ted .it 7,015,120 and on the south side, 2,457,000 
i iiliK f( et, making a total of 9,502,720 cubic feet—a 
qiiintity cquiv.dcnt to a buifaee of more than 36 ucica 
in c\tcnt, anil 6 feet in depth. In other words, this 
1 ast body of Luiit is allowed to poison the water of the 
Thames and the air ot J.,ondon, and by consequence the 
heiUh of the people’, when, by judicious management, 
it might he eumeiled into a blessing; for it is the 
biiesl possible in mine, .and, if properly dealt witii, could 
ho made to ieitilise the land for hundreds of miles round 
j London. We peieeiii that the* Gardeners’Chronicle’— 

I a hist aiitliority on this subject—promises half-a-dozen 
I crops jicr annum on grass land by the use of London 
sewerage us manure; and Mr Chadwick show's its 
I economy by staling, from actual experiment, that the 
cost of laboiii III .ipplying it to the land is no more than 
Is Id. per acre, while the ordinary cost of a less efU- 
I eient top-dressing in present use is from IBs. to 1 is. per 
,ieie A compiny has already obtained full legislative 
]iowcr8 fur diverting the foetid but most valuable refuse 
into the agricultural districts by means of underground 
pipes and steam-forcing agency. Thus London will 
soon become a vast centre of sewerage—and there is 
great room for the extension of the centre; for a vast 
portion of the metropolis itself is still witliout the 
I means of dr ingnff refuse It will scarcely be believed 
{ that it IS only within a year or two that Buckingham 
Palace, the residence of her Majesty, had the advantage 
I of sewers; and Mr Cunningham states that the parish 
of St James’s, with 168 streets and alleys, has Sfty- 
I eight of them totally without sewers. If the court 
parisii be in this condition, what must be the state of 
tho^c w retched sinks of flhh and disease Rotherbithe, 

I Bethnal Gfeen, Jacob’s Island, &c. ? 

'Iherc are several hundred miles of water-pipes 
' hidden in the soil of London. These are said to supply 
I 36,000,000 gallons of that fluid to the inhabitants per 
diem; yet of the 270,000 houses in London, 70,000 have 
no water supplied to them whatever. The London 
pitbliu are tlie victims of seven Water-Companies, whose 
charges are so exorbitant, and their profits so ino^i- j 
uatc, tliat a hundred-pound sfiare in the New River I 


Company was sold a short time since for L.lT,09of 
Yet the water supplied from the sewer-poUuted 'riiames 
is, despite filtration, so bad, that Mr Cunninj^iam 
advises his readers 1^ no means to drink it, but to 
draw on the public pwps, which happily abound. 

Wo have relhriedto these points b^use, os they 
do not Ue on tbo sur&Qe, they aM less hatred by 
strangers than more prominent subjects. relation 
to the demands of sight-seert the ‘ Hanahbbk ’ will 
speak most efflcaciousfy for ita^; hence we do not 
allude to the ‘ show-places ’ so ^hborately described in 
it The extraordinary research displayed by the author 
gives his work a literary charm wl^ch is a novelty in 
a dictionary. It can be read with j^asure, page after 
page, because of the countless extracts foom the works 
of the best authors illustrative of ygrions localities. Mr 
Cunningham states in his prefaM'that he has been 
seven years engaged on this useful undei taking. 


STORY OF NORMAN M‘LEOD. 

I AM the son of a veteran named Daniel M’Leod, who 
entered the army when he was a mere boy. By good 
behaviour, he was raised to the rank of lance-corporal 
in the 72d foot. When tlie regiment was passing 
through Darlington, my mother, at that time a young 
servant-maid, became a^ached to my father, and 
sliortly afterwards was united to him in wedlock. After 
sojourning a short time in the south of England, tlie 
regiment was-shipped on board a transport, and con¬ 
veyed to Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, where 
they were phicod on garrison duty, their only rel^f 
from such monotonous employment being in occasion¬ 
ally repelling tlie attacks of the Caffits My earliest 
recnllei tions are of camps, soldiers, red coats, waving 
plumes, and gaudy military displays, and even jet I 
have a dim remembrance of calls to arms, of the groans 
of the wounded, of the ghastly dead, Xnd the wailings 
of the bereaved; for I was old enougli before I lelt 
Graham's Town to get such spectacles stamped on my 
memorj'. 

I had no choice in a profession: I was born a soldier, 
if I may use sucli an expression. When a mere boy,_ I 
was placed under the cliarge of the bandmaster, and in 
a sliort time became quite a proficient player on tlie 
fife. 1 am still fond of the instrument, though lu;s 
frequently led me into trouble. For a number of years 
I continued doing ray duty to the entire satisfaction 
of my superiors, and altogether I felt pretty comfort¬ 
able. I had received a passable education in the regi¬ 
mental schools, and as I was fond of reading, I got plenty 
of books out of the barracks’ library. 'These books con¬ 
sisted chiefly of tales of adventure by ‘ flood and field,’ 
or sucli as threw a kind of cliivalious romance round 
the profession of arms, and fired the imagination with 
military ardour. When our period of foreign service 
liad expired, we were ordered to embark for England, as 
we were to be relieved by the 9- regiment of infantry. 
The vessel wliich brought us to the shores of Old Eng¬ 
land was a clumsy old hulk called the‘Ganges;’ and 
instead of sailing, she literally rolled over the billow s 
until she arrived at Portsmoutli. Before leaving the 
Cape I had married a young girl named M‘Kenzie, w hose 
father originally belonged to Inverness. lie, like many 
other country lads, had enlisted in a frolic during a 
‘ fair’ time in his native town; and afterwards married 
a Higldand servant, whom he became acquainted witli 
in Glasgow. She bore him two sons ^ one daugiiter 
One of the sons is now in a good line of liusineBs in New 
York, the other is an agent for a West India house, and 
resides in Liverpool. 

In the midst of our rejoicings after reaebj^ England, 
1 was seized with dysentery, and placed in toe hospital, 
where in a short time I was reduced to skin mid bone. 
When getting better, I learned one day that a number 
of our men, who had been long abroad, and who were 
advanced in years, were to get their discharge amongit 
whom were my father and futhci'-m-law. This was n 


I 


I 


I 



so 
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^ eewre shock to me, and the pnrtinff a 1th them was the 
, greatest trial I had as yet experienced. My father, 

I before leavinjr, gave me iome good soldierly advice, and 

I faintly encouraged a hope that he would ‘ buy mo off.’ 

I I lie went to Perth, where, by dint of telling wonderful 
I stories and selling good whisky, ho manages to drive a 

• j brisk Ifasi ness as a vintner. My wife’s parents took an 
' afTectionate leave of us, and many were the ‘ salt tears’ 
all of ns shed. They retired to their native town, Inver¬ 
ness, w licie they live in comparative comfort; but frcjui 
some unKiiown cause, they have never, since the day 
they left the regimen^ recognised me. 

I Aitir we liad been about two years in England, we 
I weic sent to Edinburgh Castle, and here an accident 
I ocenvred tliat clianged tlie wliole current of my after¬ 
life. One warm day in the month of June, our band¬ 
master, witli wliom I was a great favourite, went to the 
Portli to bathe, and wlien at a considerable distance 
from shore, he was seized with the cramp, and was 
drowned. The death of this man snapped the cord that 
hound me to military life; I never enjoyed a day’s hap¬ 
piness in the army after 1 lost him. An ignorant person, 
wlio disliked me, was promoted to his situation; and 
after ho was made my master, he deliglitetl in torment¬ 
ing me. To hueli a leiigtii did he carry liis vexatious 
annoyances, that tliey liecame unbearable. 'There is no 
redress for sncli sufferings. On review day, tlie general 
asks if the men have any complaints against their 
othcQrs ; but this is a mere farce—no complaints could 
he made with safety, or tlie-after-consequcnees would 
be indeed galling and bitter. From the circumstance 
mentioned, and other causes, I took an insnpernlile dis¬ 
like to the military profession ; and witliout calculating 
the cost, I ill ruled on deserting. 

When I li.ul formed tliat resolution, I kept ns much 
aloof from my former companions ns possible: the 
thought of w hat I was to do made me melancholy, and 
my comrades tormented me with questions; and ad¬ 
vised me, if I w.is ill, to go to the hospital. My wife, 
who was an aflectionatc creature, was unceasing in her 
efforts to clieer my drooping spirits. She saw I was 
uiiliappy, and longed to impart a healing halm to my 
soul. She was indeed a sweet, lovely creature. Well, 
one day I announced to her my resolution to desert; 
and although she burst into tears with the surprise and 
terror, she made no opposition. With a few shillings 
wliieli 1 bad saved, I purchased a suit of old moleskins 
from a broker in St Mary’s Wynd, and told my wife to 
stop for two days after I had gone, ns this would lull 
(uspieion. On the 1st September 18—, all my plans 
being completed, I decamjied. I bivouacked for the first 
night in the woods adjoining Craigniillar Castle, a few 
miles soutli from Edinburgh. I here took off ray regi¬ 
mentals, and hid them in the branches of a dark, thick¬ 
set Scotch fir-tree, where they possibly are to this day. 
On the following morning 1 set out, by way of Alloa, 
Dollar, and Milnathort, for Perth, which I had ap¬ 
pointed as the met ling-place of myself and wife. 

On arriving in Perth, I went straiglil to my father's, 

I and asked for ufiigc until I had arranged plans for roy 
P future guidance j Init he would not listen to me, and 
ordered me out of Ins Iionsc, as the harbouring of a de¬ 
serter would cause him to lose his pension. I was stunned 
by tliis uiK xpecti d blow: 1 slowly withdrew j and after 
I reai'lied the door, I burst into tears, I stood on the 
opposite bide of tlie street nearly two hours watching 
the expected arrival of my wife. When she did arrive, 
the news of my fatlier’s reception completely unnerved 
, her, and I was obliged to carry her in my arms to a 
small public-house in the Watergate, where we got re¬ 
freshments and lodgings. We settled that, on the fol¬ 
lowing murnlng, we would proceed to Aberdeen, from 
whence Vile would go on to Inverness to her father’s. 

After,’^ucU tod and trouble we reached Aberdeen, 
where yre separated, not without mutual anguish and 
iavmg protestations, I obtained employment atDevauah 
Iwwery, where I continued for three months in com¬ 
parative comfort, if I except the slavish fear and jealousy 


that always hovered o’er my mind. It was certainly 
wrong in tho first place to desert; for it was a base j 
breach of promise to be faithftil to my duty. But it' ^ 
w.as not less foolish for me to think of escaping detec- r 
tion and capture. Till this day, I am unable to explain 
my conduct in this respect, unless by a candid allowance ' 
for stupidity. Detection, as a matter of eonrse, came. 1 
One day I was wheeling a barrow along Union Street, | 
when I was suddenly arrested by two policemen, and 
tlirown into jail as a deserter. On the following morning I 
I was marclicd off to Perth between two boldiers, fully 
armed, who had the usual instructions m such cases, i 
Nothing occurred worth mentioning until we arrived at | 
Cupar-Angus, where tlic people appeared to sympa¬ 
thise with me in my unfortunate condition. We entered j 
a public-house there to get dinner, and were ushered into 
a large room in the second lioor. Tho servant who at¬ 
tended ns upbraided the men for not removing my 
h,andcufrs, and ultimately they yielded to her solicita¬ 
tions. We began dinner, and silently despatched a plate 
of broth each. While one of my guards was filling | 
the plates a second time, I seized the basin of warm i 
soup, and dashed it in his face. In a moment I felled 
the other to the ground with tho wooden ladle; and ^ 
before they could recover, I was on the street. i 

1 ran in as zig-zag a direction as possible, Oii rtaeli- 
iiig the outskirts of the town, I held right east for abimt ' 
a mile, wlien I came to a wall of gre.xt height, whicli 
apparently enclosed a gentleman’s garden. As I was 
anxious to see about me, by the assistance of a young 
tree which was close to the wall, I elinibed to the top 
of it, and stood up to look for my pnrsueis- 11 .a nio- | 
nient I lost my balance, fell to the ground, end la i nine 
insensible. When 1 awoke Jp const lousu'ess, I found ' 
myself stretched on a sofa, and an old l.idy li.itlung my 
temples with cold water. I told her tlie whole truth; 
and when I spoke of my poor wife, she Itilinelj pitud 
me, and the tears ran down her cheeks. I was united ' 
to stay .all night, and next morning slio prcenled me 
with five slullinga and a packet of bn ad and elu ese, 
and wished me God-speed. I lirft her willi a lie.ivy 
iieart, and made my way to Errol, a snudi tow n In tlie 
('arse of Gowric, and situated close to tlie banks of the 
Tay. On arriving there, 1 felt complefely piostiatul 
in mind and body. I entered a small shop, and pnr- i 
chased a penny roll, which I ate, seasoning it onlj with 
a drink of water. When evening came, 1 tindtotind 
lodgings, but failed ; and I entered a (.irintr’s slicd close I 
by the town, and slept amongst the straw. 

Next morning I crossed tlie Tay to Ncwlnirgh, from | 
thence I proceeded to Dunfermline, win re 1 got work i 
nt a bleachfield in the neiglibourhood of tliu town. 
Feeling myself pretty secure here, I sent to Inverness 
for my wife, and on her arrival, wo took up Iioiise in i 
Dunfermline. Here I suffered severely from the iffcets i 
of my fall in the garden at Cupar; aiid for a long time 
I was very nnhappy in my mind. I started at eveiy 
knock, and my sleep was disturbed by visions of liand- 
cuiTs, jails, and halberds. 

I hod continued here fully two years, and amongst 
I the young men of tlie work I had organized a musical 
‘ band,’ and devoted all my leisure hours to instruct¬ 
ing them; and by my diligence and knowledge of 
music, made the ‘ Dunfermline Band ’ famous in Kife- 
shire. One day I was busy at work preparing liquor, 
when two soldiers entered, and asked me where they 
could find Norman M'Leod. I politely informed them 
I had not been long about the work, but dinetud them 
to the manager’s house, that was some i^istnncc off,- , 
and I had no doubt he could tell them where tliey 
would find Norman. They had no sooner turned their 
backs than 1 hastened into town, changed my dress, 
put a few shillings in my pocket, tore myself from my 
wife, and fled, never stopping till I reached Duiyiee. I 
wrote to my wife, requesting her to aell our furniture, 
and proceed to Liverpool to her brothers, where I would | 
join her ; ns from thence, by hts assistance, we might ' 

get out to America. She did as 1 directed, and I never I 
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saw hvr more. Worn out with constant terror, anguish, I the laws of the universe, tho obserAtion of notiinl 
and fatigue, she vna seized with fever when passing / phennaena, everything which related to general and 
I through CirJisle, and died; and before the people con- experinieut^ physics, were for Laura the objects of 
iiceted with the infirmary could find me out, she was indefatigable application. It would be difficult to paint 
buried. Jiow bitterly I felt this bereavement I need the delight wk® whiph her friends an4. instructors ob- 
not tdl. Indeed my grief, added to the pain I was suf- served so innch wistfom in one yet io the budding of her 
feniig from the effects of my fall at Cupar-Angus, for a youth, and hOw ardentHy they desired that hei> merits 
moment allowed thoughts of suicide to enter my mind; should be crowned by fmblia amprobation. .^liey con- 
Imt my better nature prevailed. jured her to overcome her aexs baslifolness, alleging 

For eight months did I live unmolested at Cherry- that, slftce she was Adowed by superior genius, and 
fle 1(1, Dundee; when one night a few friends, who were tJie cultivation of he? powers Ipid obtained for her so 


for her so 


fond of music, invited me to a small party in a tavern distingniahed a position, it became bet to demonstrate, 
clijse to the Alagdalen Yard—the place where George in a public disputation on philosophy, that women have 
Kinlocli held the reform meeting that was the cause a right at well as men to penetratb into the mysteries 
of his fli),ht from Scoll.ind. On going h(me to my of knowledge. But Iiaura. whose natural disposition led 


lodgings, 1 )il i>cd all the way on my favouriU instru¬ 
ment, the fife, when suddenly I was arrested on the 


her, above all things, to delight 
life, and who also feared she migh 


a quiet and retired 
(be accused of prido 


Perth Road as a deserter, hly comrades, who were by acting in a manner ao contrary vt the usages of her 
entirely ignorant of my former profession, were asto- sox, replied, ' I have devoted myself td study in order, 
nished, and protested that the policemen were mistaken, to find incentives to good actions and amdels to follow. 
I was throw n into the police cells, and next morning I know that glory Is a vain and furtive thing, fte- 
was man lied off to Glasgow, where my regiment was quently denied to him who is most arduous in its pur- 
l>iiig. The sudden shock I thus sustained increased suit. I never fdt any ambition to become iUustriaus 
t1u> danger of the malady I was and am suffering from ; in tho eyes of the world, and am nowise solicitous to 
and my trial was dila>cd, as the surgeons decided I was furnish arras to envy, which is always ready to tear 
in a dangi rous condition. While confined in tlie Jios- to pieces oven the most worthy. Leave me to eon- 
pital a letter reached me, aimouncmg the death of an tinue, unknown to the public, my delightful studies i 
untie, who svas n faimer in tho vicinity of Arbroath, and greatly will they profit me, if I can by th6ir aid 
If' M.is a bs( liclor, and bequeathed tlie sum of L .500 to procuie some gratification for my relatives, and Reserve » 
> my unfortunate self Through tho medium of one of the esteem of the worthy.' The will and prayers of 
our surgeons, who was a very feeliiig-hcartud man, I her relatives at last triumphed over her modsaty. On 
pioposcd to pun hive my discharge; and as his ropre- the 17Ui April 1732 she famished a brilliant proof 
senintions wcio unfavour iblo to niv ultimate recovery, of her aeqairements, by replying to five of the most 


piopovcd to pun hive my discharge; and as his ropre- the 17Ui April 1732 she furnished a brilliant preuf 
senfntiuns wcio unfavouriblo to niv ultimate recovery, of her aeqairements, by replying to five of the most 
it was granted, and I returned to Dundee to spend tho celebrated jirofc.ssors of the university of Bologna, who 
iimunder of my d lys IIow thankful I was to escape interrogated her on the most important plitloidphical 
from the vulgar oppressions of sergeants and baiidmas- subjects before a large assemblage of the principal pet¬ 
ti rs. Ko in in, i think, can fully know the value of soiiages of the city. The audience were at a loss which 
h iiity till lie Ills gone through tho slavery of soldier- most to admire, her elegant enunciation of tnost 
me profound doctrines, or tlie modest reserve of her dp- 

iholvi n in constitution, I fetd that my days arc not meaiiour; and as a mark of tho esteem and admirati^ 
to b( long on the e.irtli; but I hope, while I live, tliat I she inspired, by the consent of all present it was deter- 


ni ly b(‘ able, by frugality and tciin>craneo, to keep 
nnvdf niioii the Icg.icy so providentially left me. 


imncd to invest her solemnly with the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. The 12th blay, when tliis prize of 


Hut oh, til It hie of a deserter—that reign of terror and wisdom was conferred on Laura, was indeed a day of 
till tun ' I still vt lit and tremble at the sight of a sol- triumphant rejoicing for her friends. Accompanied by 
(lu I , < 10(1 the ulci oi th.it profession, wtuLli kept me so Indies of tlie highest nobility, Laura presented herself 
lonii- in bodily .uid inentiil anguish, and murdered rny before the authorities of the university assembled to 
oiili fin 0(1.111(1 love, my sweet and gentle wife, makes receive her, and having assumed the doctor’s robe 
in\ blood Iun col 1 . and a silver crown, thanked, with tears in her eyes, 

LI lie .il)o\ e autobiography, we ore told, is literally those to whose good opinion she felt herself indebted 
ti lie, and w e give it as a curiosity. Norman M‘Leod for so remarkable an lionour. i'or several days tho 
iv now at list, the weary, solitary mail sleeps soundly entire population celebrated with festivities an event 


In the old gi iveyard of‘bomue Dundee.’j which they regarded as adding to the glory of their 

-town. 

THE FEMALE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. deservedly received 

at the hands of tho public were contiaued to her iin- 
FROM THK ITALIAN. diminished as long as she lived. Persons of note arriv- 

Laura Mauta Caibartnr Bassi was bom 29th Oclo- ing at Bologna from foreign countries were at once eon- 
ber 1711. Her parents and friends, remarking in her, ducted to her as being the person who could most ad- 
from the earliest age, a most ardent desire to learn, and vantageously represent Italian genius; men rendered 
a gravity much beyond hi' years, believed that by eminent by their acquirements or dignities felt honoured 
cultivating Iwr mind by study they might develop some by her friendship; and foreigners, who were so sparmg 


remarkable powers. Her rapid progress amply justi¬ 
fied the liopcs they had conceived. Wliile she was yet 


in their praises of her contemporaries, lauded, her to the 
skies. All this failed to diminish the simplicity of her 


vciy young, she easily acqmred a knowledge of the manners; her actions and language contiiiuod as gentle < 
Latin writers, so as to be able to appreciate their and benevolent as ever, and she always appeared anxious 
beauties. This proved of great advantage to her; for rather to conceal than exhibit her rare qualifications, 
to write Itah in with elegance and purity a roust care- Scarcely bad she attained bet twenty-first year, when 
, fill study of the Latin language is indispensable. In this Uio senate confided a pr^easor’s chair to her m tlie 
way the viJiie of the words which have in such large university; and her activity, her judgment and quick- 
numbers been transplanted from it is estimated, and ness, the luminous order in which shia expounded tlie 
the majesty of tlie Latin tongue is imitated within the most difilcult theories, and the gracefulness her 
limits dictated by sound judgment. But as the loftiest demeanour, placed her on a level with the ntbst nlstin- 
gciiius is, by its very nature, bent upon the search for guished in the art of teaching. Students flodcod from 
truth, 4^hich alone furnisbai repose to the soul, Laura distant countries to hear her, and on their return, ede- 
gave herself up to the study of philosophy, and therein brated ber wiadom and p^Uenoe. The chnrefi of Rome ^ 
discovereil such charms, that to the end of her days was at that period goveimgd by Benedict XI Y„ a pootl^ 


it remained her favourite pursuit. The study of | who jproved to the world that the sanctity of religion 


■% ’ * 
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inrty be cherished and renerated in the highest degree E Y E-D BIN K. 

by one animated by the love of wisdom. In an academy by calorr campbeli. 

founded by him at Bologna, and named after him the With npirit-tblret I wnnder forth 

Benedictine, Laura held an appointment, and exacted From towns, with right good-wui; 

the usual admiration of her auditors whenever she ad- nursei if on all the cariii, 

dressed them. She formed a valuable collection of AbrotoeMp“tpm»Ukeraino 

philosd)>hical instruments, and took great pleasure in For want of rock and lUi. 

making experiments, and in observing natural pheno- ^fter week, month after monti), 

luuna* 'Mid crowded streets to livt% 

Tliose engaged in the pursuit of truth regard the Im^ia that fever to the Wood 

cultivation of literature as an agreeable relaxation j and And?cteebbt*fr?triSi?in‘a flood, 

Laura considered such studies as not only useiul, but Like water from a birve. 

necessary j and doubtless, had she been a stranger to Xhe ocean and its margimi, then, 

them, she never could have expounded her theories so They are a pleasant sight ; 

eloquently ; for it is in vain that we may be endowed A^hoated, from the haunts of men, 

with a lofty and fertile understanding if we arc Sporant LiSwT.rpa“S.d weary, when 

of the art which teaches the expression of the thoughts They rest near waters bright ! 

with grace and dignity, and enables us to render the The fioldS, ail green with grass, oil r.;d 

approaches to science both easy and agreeable. This And yellow with wild flowers— 

art can never be acquired if the divine iiroductions of The hedges, whence comes fragiance.shoil 

poets and orators are neglected. . 

In the letters wluch Laura wrote to her fnenus, or to Refreshed by short soft showers: 

the most celebrated personages of her times, we clearly The lanes, old lanee near hamlets neat, 

discern the care she took to attain a purity of stylo, Lanes rich in leaf and bloom— 

and the great skill with which she expressed her noble The avenues of elm, where feot 

thoughts. She made some attempts in poetry, and 'Sf’l,®*'*?"*.* 

acquired enough of the Greek language to earn the "Ari/“omeqwS*?o^^: ’ 

praises of the erudite Two treatises which she wrote ^ 

on the laws of hydraulics and meclianical powers, and wiicre mossy banks abound; 

wliich are found in the ‘ Memoirs of the Institnte'of Ami dmgies, where tbo painted iiuuds 

Bologna,’ exhibit sufllciently her scientific acquire- Of foxgloves still are found,’ 

ments ; and it is to be regretted that she did not pub- Though summer drought hath dried the bud, 

lish more of the results of her prolonged studies. From many a p an aroun . 

this she was in part deterred by tliat modesty which ''"a"; Jp «n7<!«?vu them tw.un.''“"’ 

continued so remarkable in her, and in part by the tluaint littio busiks run out and m, 

cares of her family. Having married J)r veratti, she As if they tried to gain 

fulfilled admirably all tho duties of wife, inupicr, and The secret life of Icaflnoss 

mistress of a household. Her twelve sons were brought questiiigs vain i 

up and educated by herself; and it was indeed as Woods, where the dove is heard all daj, 

honourable to her as the distinguished renown she had where sSrarae*rri.iues”JrgoJdess gay. 

gained, that she never forgot the obligations upon her And Winter, clothed m white, 

as a woman and the labours of her sex, and that she A rosie carl, with fagots gi.iy 

never trusted her young children to mercenary hands. lomnke his fireside hi ighf 

To compass her various duties, she guarded, above all And mountains, brown with heath— an.ui.ifs 

things, against indolence—that mortal enemy to every ^ That overtop the sea, 

good" habit and worthy occupation: she only aUowed ®Tafst=;nTn/ent'"tot^’ 

herself sufficient sleep to recruit her powers, and ab- Each on its separate tiaokofuie, 

stained from all frivolous niiiuscmcnts. The constant And each a mystery i 

and respectful afiTection of her husband and children And purple moorlands—yellow ti acts 

amply repaid her. Even in advanced life, tliough of in- Of golden fur/e ami broom; 

firm liealth, slio never abandoned her habitual labours And rushy marsh where music haish 

—regarding inactivity of body and mind but as an And*am^ent clirn) n?ar 

anticipated and prolonged death ; and only a few hours Where gipsy tents find room l 

before Bologna had to deplore the loss of one of its All these mako Eye-drink; and the thirst 

brightest ornaments, she took part in a long and of spirits worn and hot, 

learned discussion at the Benedictine Academy. She Assuaged by the delicious burst 

died 20th February 1778; and altiibugh somewhat of waters, that flow not 

advanced in years, every one felt that lier career had That sweetens nature’s lot, 

been too short. The ladies of the city erected a menu- j 

ment to her memory. Wbicif quiet shelter gives. 

And wonder how from sunand bough 
Such bliss the soul receives, ^ 

11 re it not for all Its wood, 

Put for its wealth of leaves. 

The path of llfS seems only green 
When we ascend the bill; 

Bnt though gray shades are on it seen, 

Its downward ooune to fill. 

In nature wo may sometimes see 
A pleasant prospect stIIL 
Andsofromorowdsdoltleawe * 

Do well, at Umes, to go; 

And when athirst, all heavily 
Wo feel our spIriU grow, 

Tie wise to think sudh sweet ByS-drink 
From country sights may flow! 


INOnoBOnS TUKPENTINE. 

A most iin]X>itaut ciicmical discovery has been recently 
made, by itic.iiis of whicli oil of turnentino can be freed 

from ite jicculiar smell so completely, tliat not only is it A1U6 liUDUgU BUaUCS Hi t? UU » BCQU, 

iitodorons, but it can bo impregnated with any desired per- Its downward ooune to fill, 

fume, without at all deteriorating from its usefill proper- In nature wo may sometimes see 

ties. Hie eminent chemist. Dr Serny, who has analysed A plepsant prospect stIIL , 

tho sweet oil of turpentine, states that while all the useful ' Andsofromorowdsdolileswe * 

properties of oil of turpontine are preserved intact, ail Dowell, at Omes, to go; 

delotarious qualities are completely obliteratod. Tho doc- And when atbin% all heavily 

tor also jftitcB that paint, when mi.\.ed with sweet oil of a > , 

turj^ntW to free from smell, and does not emit those countif.rghtmay flf^! ^ “ 

noziou V$pow wluch are bo projudioial to health: and _ _ _ ^ - — 

Hi^ the use of sweet oil of turpontine is a oerUta pubu^hed by W. * B. Chakbsiis. High Street. FPInburgh. Also 

JlJ^OVontivo of painter s colic, and by Its use house-palntmg gold by D. Cuambbrs, SO Argyls Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Oun, 
oeeomcs a perfectly inodorous process .—Newspaper para- m strand, Doudun; and J. M‘Gi,ashak, si D’OUcr stroot, 
p-qpk • Dublin.—Printed by W. & B. OnAMnaas, Bdlnboigh. 
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CHANGE. : 

A LADT was accustomed to transport her famfly every 
summer to the country for change of air, and never 
uithout obtaining the desired benefit. The inhabitants 
of a certain village, however, were far from enjoying 
robust health themselves, and she expressed to the local 
doctor her surprise at the pole faces and languid looks 
she BO frequently met in her peregrinations. * The air 
hcic,’ she said, ‘ is so exhilarating, that one would think 
there is no cause for the kind of exhaustion that seems 
to prevail among so many of the natives. Why should 
wo derive more advantage from it than they, and carry 
back to our smoky town a health we do not find?’ 
‘ Alas, madam,’ replied the doctor, * if these poor people 
could return your visit, and spend every year a certain 
time in some smoky town, there would be fewer pale 
faces and languid looks in our village. The benefit you 
derive is not so much from the quality of the air, which 
>ou see clearly enough is not of the nature of a specific: 
it IS from the change of air.* To many persons this doc¬ 
trine will bo a little puzzling; for it is more common 
than otherwise to attribute certain mystical qualities to 
the air of a particular locality. How are these qualities 
supposed to originate ? Is there a different intermixture 
there of the gases forming the atmosphere ? Or is the 
change produced by exhalations from the earth? In 
either case the air is not stationary. The village, which 
IS of the earth earthy, has no fields of air it can call its 
own. The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth; and 
the lady in her smoky town enjoys tlio reversion of that 
exhilarating fluid, which she found when in the country 
to have the power of reanimating the drooping health 
of her family. 

The village doctor was right: it is in Change that 
the curative influence resides f and this fact ia demon¬ 
strated by all the analogies of life and nature, whether 
drawn from the history of hours and seasons, of plants 
and auhnals, or of men and nations. The only thing 
constant in this world is change. Thelives of human 
beings are a pef jietual idternation of ease and labour, of 
slumber and waking, of hanger and repletion; and it 
is these conditions which preserve the balance of health. 
All are wholesome—all necessary. We must test, or we 
cannot work; we must sleep, or our waking energy is 
lost; we must have an appetite* or we can derive no 
satisfaction from food. These are truisms; and a man 
would bo lauded at who leetured upon the propriety of 
resting when one is tired, or eating when one is hungry. 
So much the better. We tfius obtaiu a firm starting- 
point from which to proceed in a sjiecidation on the 
general nature and necessity of change, as a preservative 
and curative principle. 

Change must partakU toore leas of contrast ( gnd 
thus the doctor’s notion may he iMosop^lly just* 


that a villager would he Ukely ^deHve as xn 
benefit from bis visit to > tows as tnlht^ofvnBmah wohl^ 
from his sojourn in a village. The Is^tsf would gain 
nothing by removing to another town,, former 'to 
another village like his own, where' hoth wUii0 find 
themselves under the same atmospherical and other cos* 
ditions as usual. It would be useful to establkih ibis | 
ikot, if it be one; for it would involve the banishment 
of sundry local superstitions, which we brijeve to be as 
irrational as those of ghosts and dreams. It would de¬ 
stroy the sanctity of many fashionable pilgrimages, and 
disenchant many sacred wells, hitherto supposed #"be 
haunted in a special manner by the Spirit of Beaw. 
The temple of Hygoia wotdd be thrown dpe% far wl 
who have * the passion and the powen. to roam 
we should no longer meet witli the pitiable aUomal^' 
of crowds of health-seekers converging at sonm Kiven 
spot, as if for the double purpose of enhancing tu price 
and neutralising the benefit of change of air. Supersti¬ 
tions of the kind are common, even when they iMVd ho 
connection with fashion. A fUmily derives advanta^j 
from their summer sojourn in a particnlar village, 
straightway take it into their heads that this is omn||f 
to some mystical quality of the air, Thqy return year 
after year to the same place; and even although the 
beneficial effect may diminish, they never suspect that 
this is owing to the scene having become so familiar as 
to deprive them to a certain extent of the Mnsation of 
change. 

To establish the fact, however, would be of still higher 
importance to those who have fewer facilities of migra¬ 
tion. If they knew that what they want is simply con# 
trast: that the curative principle does not reside in a 
particular air, but in change of air; and not.in cbai^ 
of air alone, hut change of scene—In aU things that 
originate new impressions, and divert the thoughts into 
new channels; and if they could be made to ootnpjs- 
head that an evening walk, or a holiday stroll, the 
of the green trees, the breath of the fields, the mnnnur 
of tho river, the duh of the sea, the singing of uncaged 
birds, tlie lowing of cattle—any, in short, or all of the 
sights and sounds of nature coming upon tbehr wearied 
senses in contrast with the artificial things of their daily 
life—would ultimately purity and refresh botit soul and 
body, we should have fewer p^ and languid looks’ 
in our manufactories, and fewer dUeMed hearts hrodSing^ 
over uecessary and manly labour, ae if it were » curto 
instead of a blessing 1 , 

Change of mnpk^jment has a simfiarrefreshing effeet 
to change of air» originid onthtWit An iastance„^IlQ' 
cannot in the vstial way remrin long i^n the w]^ 
rith advanteRefbliV^ been known to qnttod thtir 
of labour, hw %eir%iDa in ttte same day ‘upon 
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allhough va are nnconsoious of its operationi; and iU 
demand tbereforet M not for cessation, but'merely 
chaoga of oocupatton. The connection, howerer, is so 
closa between the mind and body, that it would be un> 
wise to carry tliis theory too far into practice. Tlie body 
demaeds periodical rest, even to unconsciousness; and 
the mind, whose workings conduce in a stiU higher de¬ 
gree to the wear and tear of mortal life, must be treated 
not only with as much, but with greater tenderness. 
There is no doubt that in this instance of authorship, 
tlte intellectual power would depend upon the contrast 
in the two kinds of composition being sufiSciently great 
to urge the mind into new trains of thought: but still, 
there is so much general similarity in literary brain- 
work, that conversation, music, or other social amuse¬ 
ments, would be a far better alternation than mere 
change of labour. 

Amusement, in fact, is change of air for the mind; 
but, in spite of the every-day experience of mankind, 
its necessity is not recognised by modern legislators. 
Among the ancients, and up to the close of the middle 
ages, it was a matter of grave consideration Iiow to 
entertain the people i but in the present new Iron Age, 
we act upon the principle that amusement—except in 
the caso of those who want it least—it mere waste of 
tim$. The sovereign patronises the Opera, and sets the 
good example to her well-bred subjects of dancing, and 
fdte-maklng, and travelling fur change of air; but her 
Majesty, we fear, has never been taught to consider that 
something analogous is still more necessary for the 
masses of the people. The elTorts of parliament and of 
the morahbts are direoted, and very properly so, against 
such popular recreations as are inconsistent with the 
comparative refinement of the time. They give no 
quarter to boxing, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other 
^barbanties; but while saving human and animal life, 
they have depressed tlic tone of the national mind, fur 
tliey have provided no substitute for these sports of a 
ruder age—^no change of air. Under tlie influence of their 
well-meant crusade against barbarism, the knife has 
now taken tlie ^dace of the fist in the decision of vulgar 
quarrels; poison, the most dastardly, as well as the most 
atrocious of all weapons, h.is come in to the assistance 
of the knife; and the instances of cilme given by our 
Iiistorlan Hume, in proof of the barbarism of the epochs 
he describes, seem positive virtue when compared with 
the gigantic horrors of the passing day. This is the 
result of a disease, a moral typhus, occasioned simply 
by the want of change of air. The popular amn«cinents 
wo have referred to were brutal and abominable; but 
wo are clearly of opinion that they were less hurtful 
than no amusement at all. 

We may be told that in mechanics’ institutions, lec- 
I tnres, and cheap reading-rooms, we have both the substi¬ 
tute and the contrast sought fbr; but this is a mistake. 
The province of these excellent novelties is to rival the 
tapruom. Like it, they offer sedentary occupation, but 
of a totally different nature. They elevate the mind, 
and not merely the spirits, with an excitement which 
is followed by no reaction; and tliey inspire a sacred 
thirst which is more reviving, and yet more eager, after 
every draught They ate the natural combatants of low 
desiw and mean indulgences, and transport theliberated 
a jpoisonout to a wholesome atmosphere. But 
tke^ar# ttotito the popular sense of the word, amuse- 
m^t, which only contrast with work. The artisan 
, ca*i be expect^ neither to perftirm his duties nor enjoy 
his hook without a fbequent release from thought and 
care, such as his ruder ancestors wiflight in games of 


blood. Weasktoomuchof him, and give too little. Wo 
demand that he will lay aside bis ancestral tastes, but 
never think of providing him with the means of grati 
fying the new ones we wonld substitute. We restrali 
him from unwholesome amusements, but take no c.irc 
to provide him with otiiers. We surround him witli 
personal restrictions, and congratulate him on his in¬ 
tellectual emancipation. Read the commentary in tliis 
voice from the workshops of our country:— 

‘ Air! air! We are sick with the breath of this iron 
civilisation: we are faint for want of air. Give us parks 
and promenades instead of enclosed fields, which we can 
only look at over the wall. Throw wide open to us 
your miscalled public gardens, and let us sit on the 
grass with our wives and children, and watch tlic flit¬ 
ting figures of the picture, and listen to the music till 
our souls comprehend it. Refinement I approximation of 
oharacterl What refinement, what approximation inn 
you expect from us with tiiesc iron rails between ? You 
have taken from us our rudeness, and will you not give 
us something better in its stead? You have touched our 
imaginations, yon have roused our longings, you liaic 
troubled our spirits with gleams and visions, and w ill 
you keep us panting and gasping hero for ever? Giic 
space to the limbs you have set free, and freedom to the 
souls you have made too big for their habitation. Air 1 
airl’ And these are not the humble longings the un¬ 
reflecting imagine; for in the wholesome exhilaration 
of such amusements, contrasting with the monotony of 
daily toil, there resides an iofluonco raoio powerful 
than that of all the moral lectures in the world. If 
our governors studied political philosophy as much as 
politics, they wonld know that to open places of harm¬ 
less recreation to the people is to shut jasls and uurk- 
houses. Nay, the very desire to enter the former argues 
an advance in refinement; there is something tran- 
quillising even in the restlessness of tills aspiration, lik<> 
the murmuring motion of a stream; and though it fig 
but a day-dream, yet doth it—in the words of Rare Old 
Ben— 

* Yot doth It liVo ftn odom il-'o 
On all tho 0 en<H*^ lici ip 
And fall lUte sleep upon tlic o}e , 

And niusie on the oar '* 

But change in this respect being necessary for tho 
moral health of the people, it is sure to come. History 
does not flow in England In the spasmodic gushes that 
make France a marvel. Change, whether social or 
political, is slow with us, but it is certain and effectual; 
and already we can see the dawn of a coming time when 
we shall ail, now and then, sot to piay togethm' like 
philosophers. The Scottish games in London, for in¬ 
stance, were a good omen; but independently of indi¬ 
vidual facts, there is on ali sides a growipg tone of good- 
humour. Even in those parts of tlie country where tlio 
Reformation copfounded vice with ?alety, and recreation 
with irreligion, we can see the brow of orthodoxy begin 
to smooth its wrinkles. It is frilly time for this, fbr we 
have now had leisure to separate things essentially Sa¬ 
tinet, though accideutally grouped together. We are 
weary of restrictions no longer necessary, and wuit 
change of air. 

Is it net to the dMlre of ohangc, intuitive la hurasn 
bosoms, that wb owe neor^ everything tiiat ia great or 
good? Is It not this Which has in all ages lighted tho 
torch of discovery, andseoHbrth the pligrlme of science 
to the ends of iho eerth ? la it not this t^ch has built 
up the eiyimtioh of tlte pretepb wprid into a form so 
pecuWf'i^ is it hot t|ihi erifr^ple ia our being on 








Vhich tho rainisters of religion mote xtiy, 

when exhorting ui to pren wrwhid to thte world feaMnb ? 
jRut the desire of chati^ 4ad ebottosti lilca eraiTtnlng 
plsc, must ho regulated eenid t and, as as^ ve 

must take for nW gnito theitaaidogiBe of nature. More 
sleep than Is re^uM to repMr our IkCttUies, more food 
than suffices to allajr our hunger, imd more amusement 
than Is necessary to unbend our minds Mter mental or 
bodily tolt are all e 4 ually injurious. One day of rest 
in the week (setting aside its religions oharacter) is 
among the wisest of Our social provisions} but more 
than one, even if permitted by economical considera¬ 
tions, would be a rery questionable good. Amusemmits, 
in like manner, depend ibr much of their rest n|)on 
their periodicity} and as for the literal ^iige of air 
with which we began, if our country sojourn be too 
much prolonged, it is no change at all^ 

But even while recognising thfS urgency of our 
aspirations after changre, there is no occasion to mis- 
t iko their ether characteristics. If genuine, they will 
tike advantage of oironmstanoes, but not war against 
tiiem. We have no right, before exhaustidl the todul- 
gences at our command, to clamour for those beyond 
our reach. The artisan who does not eiijoy sometimes 
in evening walk or a plunge in the river, who does 
not btop to look with tranquil pleasure upon the trees 
.ind ilcids, 'who does not listen with a glowing coUn- 
ten nice to the natural music that floats upon the air, 
lias 110 claim to be admitted to the resorts ot the more 
reflnod. We have all access to a thousand hnmblo and 
Inexpensive pleasures, if we only choose to enjoy tliem. 
At this moment the town is going into the country; 
iKNises are shutting up on all hands, and dingy old 
women posting notices in the window that ‘ letters and 
parcels are to be left at No. 10.’ Some families, who 
And inconvenient a further migration than to their 
b irk rooms, ashamed of remaining behmd, have closed 
the shatters in front, to make-believe tnat they are in 
tlie country. And what becomes of «», whose pen be¬ 
trays the ungenteel secret that we are at home ? Why, 
a raiiilite now and then by the banks of Forth, a tour of 
the Cotton Hill, a buffet with the breezes of Arthur’s 
Scat, and a joke with some other last man in town— 
these are our change of air! L. 11. 


THE INFANT KING. 

Tirr, d ly had not yet dawned on the 7th October 1715 
when a little boy of about five years of age, who occu¬ 
pied one of the most splendid apartments in the palace 
of Versailles, started from his sleep, and sitting up in 
bed, fixed his eyes eagerly on a man who was seated in 
a large arm-chair by his side. The light of a bronze 
lamp which hung suspended from the ceiling showed 
him that his <!ompaaion als^t. He coughed two or 
three times, as if undecided whether or not to disturb 
his slumbers, but at length cried, ‘ Comfois—ComtoisI’ 

‘ Sire 7’ replied Comtois, rousing himself hastily. 

•Bo pray look out, and tell me whether much snow 
haiS fallen in the night.’ 

Comtois appro^ied the window, and lifting the cur¬ 
tain, quietly replied, ’ Yes, sire, a great deal.’ But the 
yonqg king, who had foUo|red with anxkms eyes the 
movements of his valet, iM had caught a glimpse 
through the window of tlie snow-covered landscape, 
oxclalmed, 'How glad I amt Qh, take me up qiflck, 
Comtoist ^uick—quick: dress me—but do make Wte, 
Comtois,’ • 

* What can have put it into your mtdesty’s head to 
wish to get Up sd eal'ty this morning f’ replied Cbm- 
tois, seating himself quietly in his arm-chair. 

' You do not know, perhapSi that J have a great battle 
to fight tlds morning, Comt^l audiwould Uy a Wager 
that the enoipy js already, under arms. 1 would not for 
anytliidf he should bqiu the befeto hte.’ 

' The enemy It asle^ sire; and If yqb taka my 
advice, you wlu fbllow his example.’ v 



of listening to me, I beg of you; for yon must learn 
this speech by heo^ so as to be ablb to repeat it before 
the whole court’ 

' Yes, sir, I will,’ replied Louis, who was in reality a 
timid boy, and who did not venture to show hit dissatis¬ 
faction at this delay. 

’ Listen to me attentive]% then, sire t say after me, 

” fF« declare " . ' 

‘ Don’t jrou think the sun, whenever it i^si will be 
sure to melt the snow?’ interrupted Lodt, whose at- 
! tention was suddenly attracted by tile glittering white¬ 
ness of the park, as its snqigy ve^ment r^cted the 
first beams of the rising sum \ Hq mtd-SOliieard 01*170^ 
of the coinmeDCcnient of Me spemd). 

• Very possibly, sire,’ reffiied viUerby wlft on to^- 

tlent gesture) ‘but rOjieaf after ihhl»oV—-"tt's dUdk^e 
die D^t of OrhaM.’*^’ ' ‘ 

• IFs declare eid (f (Meami said Louis» then, j 
almost in the same breath he added, * Comtois, just lo<^, j 
whether the soow is still hard>’ 

‘No ma^ju-hetW it ttAr noh airS* intertupW^ 
the marslis^ Jid qot attempt to conceal Ms iinpi% 
tienoa ajt.tl^toaltontton of bit royal pupil, i 

us proceed, then—** resent o/tidt hhgdom" * A '» 
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daresay that the Duke de Oharttes has a pile of 
snorrballs as high as this ready by this time.’ 

' If ydh do not pay more attention, sire,' said Marshal 
de Vlfloroy in a tone of severity, ‘you will never learn 
your speech.’ 

I should much rather play in the pwrk with 
the otner children,’ replied Louis petulantly. 

* You shall go there, sire, after the ceremony.’ 

* But the snow will bo melted, sir, by that time.’ 

‘ Well, sire, then It munt bo melted.’ 

‘ But then I shall not be able to make snowballs.’ 

‘ Well, then, you must do without them, sire.’ 

‘ And iny battle, and my warriors, and all the other 
children who Will be amusing themselves, while I am 
hero shut up in my room 1’ 

* Kings, sire, are not like other children; they cannot 
be allowed to be always running about and amusing 
tiiumselves.’ 

‘{Then if so, it is not at all an amusing thing to be 
a king. Marshal de ViUeroy.’ 

‘ I must really insist, sire, upon your learning this 
speech: you ought to have known it an hour ago.’ 

' Well, I will Usten now,’ said l.ouis. 

Tlio marshal, somewhat softened by this promise of 
docility on the part of his pupil, seated himself by the 
bedside, and repeated, word by word, a very short 
speech, which his pupil recited after him with great 
cvactness. He then retired, feeling fully assured that 
tlw young Louis was well prepared to perform his part 
in the approaching ceremony. 

Louis bounded with joy when he saw the door close 
upon his governor. ‘ Now, then, for the park! ’ ho ex¬ 
claimed. 

‘ Here is Madame de Ventadour, and your tutor Mon¬ 
sieur de Fieury,’ said Comtois, as he ushered in these two 
new personages, followed by some domestics belonging 
to the palace, who carried a complete suit of clothes 
flttcd for the royal child. When the divers articles 
which composed it were spread upon the table, the sight 
of so brilliant a costume helped to divert tlio mind of 
the young king for a moment from the fixed idea which 
had liitherto occupied his thoughts. But suddenly the 
idea seemed to strike him that this equipment was just 
the thing which would do to wear on the field of his 
intended battle. 

‘ How beautiful it is—how very beautiful 1 Are you 
going to dress mo in all these pretty things, dear 
mamma?' said he to liis governess, of whom he was 
very fond, and whom he always called by the sweet 
name of mother. 

‘ Certainly, tny dear king,’ she replied, as slie began 
to perform his toilet. ' It is a pretty costume -, is it not?’ 

‘ Oh how pleased my comrades will be to serve under 
niy orders! ’ said Louis, as ho examined separately eacli 
article. 

First, there was a little jacket with falling sleeves of 
violet-coloured cloth (violet being the colour appro¬ 
priated to royal mourning, and the little Louis having 
only lately lost his grandfather, Louis XIV.); then 
there was placed npon his head a cap of violet cr&pe, 
lined with cloth of gold; and finally a blue ribbon was 
passed around his neck, to which hung suspended the 
Cross of the Order of St Louis, and that of the Order 
of tlie St Esprit. Up to this point everything went on 
.os smoothly as possible; the child, absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of this rich and brilliant costume, was begin¬ 
ning to forget his morning vexations: he longed to be 
dressed, in order that he might escape from the hands 
of his governess; and he was just on the point of asking 
Comtois to hand Um his miniature weapons, in order to 

steady for theJ&ttle, when, to his great surinrise, 
Madame de Ve'mdour handed hint a pair of splendid 
leading-strings in cloth of gold. 

‘ What are these for, mamma?’ said he. 

‘ They or^Ieading-strings, sire,’ she replied. 

‘ And what are you going to do with them ?’ 

* To put them on you, sire.’ 

‘ On me! leading-strings! You are joking, matntfia ? ’ 


‘ complete your costame, sire: Hiey must bn 

‘ I cannot put them on, mamma« I really Urilf sot! ’ i 
* I am very sorry to be obllg^ to do anything whief 
annoys you, my deu king; but it has been decided that, 
in order to mark yonr age, leading-strings should form 
a part of your costume.’ 

*Bat 1 do not choose to have them on, dear mamma. 

I do not want them, and 1 will not put them on t’ 

‘ But they cannot be dispensed with, sire,’ 

‘Not dispense with leading-stringst Indeed I can, 
dear mamma. What is the use of patting them on me ? 
Do you ever see me tumble when 1 am walking? IIow 
long is it since I have given myself a bruise on my 
forehead? You do not put leading-strings on me to 
run all day in the woods, to go up and down stairs, to 
skip over the tggnehes, and now you want to put them 
on me when I am only going to ride in a carriage, and 
then to sit in an arm-chair. Indeed, mamma, you aro 
not reasonable; leading-strings are only put on litUe 
cbfi&eu.* 

‘ Every one knows, sire, that you are not a little 
<d>ild i certainly ono is no longer a child at fire years 
add a-balf; but still it cannot be helped—etiquette 
requires that on grand occasions you should wear lead- j 
ing-strings until your education is confided to the care 
of men.’ 

‘Etiquette, custom 1 You say that every minute, dear 
mamma. The custom ought to be only to put leading- 
strings on little children who do not know how to walk. 
But if people ore so anxious to use leading-strings, why 
not put them on all those old seigneurs we liave here¬ 
on die Duke de Bourbon, who can hardly stand; or on 
the old Bishop de Troyes, who stumbles at every step: 
they, indeed, may be in want of them ; but as for me, 
it is quite decided—^I will not have them i ’ 

‘ 1 intreat you, sire, to comply.’ 

'Do not talk to me any more about it, dear mamma. 
The sun is already risen; I have a battle to fight tills 
morning, and ray munition of war is not yet prepared; 

80 pray do not keep me any longer.’ 

‘ Your leading-strings will not be the least to your 
way, sire. Pray put them on.’ 

‘ And how my companions would laugh at me, espe¬ 
cially the Duke de Chartres! ’ 

‘ They would not dare to do so, sire. Indeed it is not 
well done of you to require so much pressing about 
such a trifle. You ought to show yourself a little more 
ready to obey one whom you honour witii the title of 
mother.’ 

‘ If the other children had them too, mamma, then I 
should not mind; but look at tlie Duke de Nangis, the 
little Marquis de Nesle, &c.: did you ever see ttiem in 
leading-strings ?’ 

‘ But they arc not kings, sire, as you are.* 

‘ And I am sure, then, it is very tiipome to bo a 
king. How I have been ttosed ever sinti I got up this 
morning on account of my kingdom I My battle has 
been delayed; I have liad a long speech to learn by 
heart; and now you want to put on these ugly leading- 
strings. But it is of no use talking to me: 1 will not 
do it I’ 

‘ Monuteur de Fieury,’ said Madame de Ventadour to 
the king’s tutor, who stood in^the window reading bis 
breviary, ‘will you have tfib kindness to come here and 
make the king listen to reason ?’ 

‘ Monsieur de Flenry,’ said tite child, ‘ as yoQ are at 
the window, will you be so good as to tell me whether 
the snow is beginning to melt?’ . « 

‘Not yet, sire,’ replied M. de Fieury, approadiiM 
the fire, in ftont of which stood Madame de Ventt^l^ 
with tbe leading-strings to her hand, whilst the 
king kept his hands clasped behind him, to prdVent 
her from taking him by surprise, and shying,them on. 

‘Why nrwyou so obstinate, lire?' Give me yonr 
hand, Hid Injme He yott do choeitoEy, out for the sake 
of bleasinibMadame de Ventadour, toot Which, soonOr 
or later, be done.’ 










‘Butt I UtKat to go to tftid Bto Hit^'|3itdB 

vith a iweUing heart, aii^ tean gtartbig to <1 

havetnowbalUtottato/? ‘ 

^ ‘ You have, in the ntot flitce, dv4kt to pertonn, aire; 
and t/ou, eire, more tMn tdl o&er oUldient for, aa a 
king, you ought to aetwnn the example. Begin to do 
so at once hy yielding to the wiahee of yoa> goyeraaaai 
raise yow arm, iiie^.if you plcaaei wrili sow, the 
other. 1%eto» now, it la done, lire, and I thank you fur 
your obedientie.’ 

‘ If kiogi «M happy, it is not while they are children 
at all events,’ saVl latuia XV., as he looked with 
tearful eyeaon the gold bolt of his leading-strings. 

‘ Yon are right, sire,’ said M. de Xlenry. .' It is later: 
it is when they have learned to make their peopU happy.’ 

‘ The king’s carriage is at the door,’ said a gentleman- 
in-waiting, opening the folding-doott of the king’s 
apartment Madame de Ventadour rose, took the king 
by the hand, and led him down the grand staircase to 
tlie carriage, whilst M, de Yleury aiSl the royal pages 
followed. The day was bittcriy cold; but the pom< fitjle 
kii^ rejoiced in the freezing blast, for he thouaih^ it 
would keep the snow from melting, and ho couM>yet 
have his battle on his way back. With this hdjM he 
cheerfully entered the carriage, aud waited with patience 
fur M. de Yilleroy and the Duke du Maine, who bad 
both the right of entering the royal carriage. They 
reached the step at the same moment; and the foot of 
the one having acoidcntally touched that of the other, 
each measured his opponent with a disdainful glance. 

* 1 beg to observe to the Marshal de Yilleroy,’ said the 
Duke da Maine, ‘ that, in the quality of prince of the 
blood, 1 have a right to the seat of honour in his 
majesty’s carriage.’ 

‘ And I,’ replied the marshal, without yielding a step, 

‘ beg to observe to the Duke du Maine, that, as governor 
to the king, I have a right to the seat of honopr, and 
am only bound to yield it to a legitimate prince of tho 
blood, and not to M. le Due du Maine.’ 

‘ Wo shall sec that,’ replied tho duke, stepping into 
the carriage. The marshal, with a fiery glance, laid his 
hand on the intruder’s arm. During this discussion 
the carriage dopr was necessarily kept open, and the 
young king was freezing with the cold. At length he 
exclaimed impatiently, ‘ For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, 
come in, and both of you take tlie place of honour: I 
shonid just as soon sit with my bock to the horses.’ 

' Tliat 13 out of the question, sire,’replied the marshal. 

* Well, then,’ replied the young king, shivering with 
the cold, * draw lots to see who shall sit by my side, or 
else both take your seats with your backs to the horses.’ 
Tins last advice of the young king was at length fol¬ 
lowed, and the eight horses started at full gallop. 

Tlie carriage was no sooner in motion than the 
Marslial de Yilleroy, bending forwards towards the 
young king, aa|ced him if he remembered bis speech; 
but at that nkiment they were passing the park of 
Yincennes, and lus heart'was too toll to answer. He 
lieard the joyous cries of bis young companions, who 
were flglitin^ the battle of which he had dreamt all the 
preceding night; bo saw tiie hard^glittering snow, 
which would haVe made such gloriourbombs; and then, 
when he began to think tliat before he was free again 
alt the fun would be over, the ^xrs started to his eyes. 

' What are you thinking ^aire?’ inquired the mar¬ 
shal. Louis made no rej^y, nut pointed to the battle¬ 
field, and his large black eyes looked so full qf aorrow, 
tliat it touched the heart of the marshal. 

>* What can we do, sire?’ he observed, os M. de Fleuty 





atjtoOgth ftokChed titofalaoo qf JiH. 
rjiotiiMr toonbtohhVa* Oondiiato^^ 
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Madame de Yeotadohr was already seated u] 
stejM of ^ ttemia, ttnd the coanteuanee of h 
pupil brightobed t» lid saw her. He qxolaitoa 
with childish (tleot ’ JdadauKI da VOhtodour H £ 
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other children 1 they have duties to fiilfir;. and as it is 
their business to set an example to their people, no duty 
must be left undone.’ 

By this time they had reacdied the Faubourg St An¬ 
toine, andthe people,hot1i in the windows tha streeie, 

were assembled to look at their k>nK* 
clamations welcomed him on every aide; hut the poor 
little fc^w was sad and pale—he sUll thwght of his 


said bla governess kindly: Wh9st'|m an m^^sivc 
glance she designated to him the asseiiUy ^ 

which they were lummndedt Louis XY. imtoefliati^ 
resumed a little sir of grave dignlto wlpdi wjuf hatoral 
to him, and began to lookoomjposed^dtoito^hiBllMlttho 
striking spectade whtdi the cour^fFrahoSt. Sjf 
offered when assembled in fuB dntame. 
king himself, who formed the oentrO/'of attiitM;i«|ih M 
this brilliant circle, was weU formed to> grace the higTi 
post he occupied. He stood erect i^oo his throne, and 
awaited with a dignifi^^tiqpce tto oorMimeemenb of 
the ceremony. It might almost'navh’IWh imagined 
that be felt tlie importance of the dl^iona^ was 
called to ftilfli. . ' 

Soon the mass of courtiers began to move aroUnd the 
throne, and one great functional of state after another 
approached the little king, and addressed him in spetehea 
prepared for the occasion—all of which had one poiaf 
in common, which was not a little distressing to their 
young auditor—'namely, their interminalue length. 
However, ho bore the infliction with great apparent 




were more frequently directed tOWUrdavtto window, 
where might be seen a tree bending h^oth Its spark¬ 
ling, snowy burthen, than towards the grave speakers 
of very grave and very heavy speeches. When the 
moment at length arrived for the yoniig king to deliver 
his speech, tho Marshal de Yilleroy bent forward, and 
asked him in a whisper whotlicr he remembered what 
he had taught him in the morning. 

‘ Perfectly,’ he replied. . • . - 

‘How, then, is the time to say it aloud, sire,* said 
marshal. Jd 

With perfect grace, and with a certain infantile 
timidity of manner, which added yet more to tim 
charm of his appearance, Louis XV. repeated idottd,attd 
with perfect correctness—* We, king of Franca and of 
Kavarre, declare tho Duke of Orleans reg^t of this 
kingdom, to administer tho affairs of state during our 
minority, conformably to tha decree of pariiiunciit 
made on the 3d of September.’ 

Duke of Orleans advanced to kiss the young 
sovereign's band in token of gratitHde, the Conncil of 
Itegency was then named, and each member of it came 
forward in turn to perform tiie same act of homage. 
Tlicn followed the admimstration of oatlis, more spsecbqa, 
and an endless routine of ceremouies, which be¬ 
came wdarUome to all, but insupportaUe bf the poor 
child. He at length ceased to listen, his eyes wandered 
towards tlie door, he stood up, sat down, yawned, played 
with the crosses which hung suspended from Ms mue 
ribbon, and then pettishly throwing them from biM, 
begOB to yawn anew. Suddenly his atoention seemed 
arrested by some object in tiiq far corner of, the room; 
bis eyes ceased to wander, knd were filled with, an ex¬ 
pression of comic surprise. The marahsdi vhe had been 
following with anxiety every movement of hia pupil, 
looked in the direction to which tiu^ child’s |^nce was 
directed, and soon discovered ^t t^qhjhCtuf his atten¬ 
tion was the old cardinal of jHoajties, a prelate Of pre¬ 
eminent ugliness, wliich waa shewn qff still toore by 
scarlet costume, and who was aa yet nnknOWa to the 
young prince, as he, had only latejT,|sturned to ^ 
court, having been ragreoed in the of Louis XIY. 

The roarshsd, fom'lhg doubtless that the tdd courtim 
might he dispk^d at this marked attention, whispered 
to his pupil wrequitet not to lOpk so stoadhatly in that 
directimi. , 

‘ But I ehoose- to look that replied the cliild. 

‘ It Is not politer’ re^d his governor. - .i, 


4'- /tv 
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* So much the vorse,’ said the king. yoa>4f* « man, j’ou wiQ be happier,’ As JHadame de 

‘ Bht it is very wrong of you, sire.’ VentadhUr said this, she aigbed, for she khew but too 

‘1 ftm sorry for it; but it amuses me.* well that the futwe happiness of her littie pupil was, if 

*IiUtcn to this gcntlemHU who is making you a possiUe, even still more uncertain than tlmP'£s«R<- 

ipeeo^ instead of looking about you.’ .. . ----- —^—.... - 

‘tip very tired of hearing him,’ replied I^nls. EYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 

‘Ibeg of you, sire—sire—sire—pray attend to me.’ « 

‘Leave me alone,’ said Louis impatiently, quite BTAlLa. 

wearied out by the admonitions of his governor and the Eoun years ago, we bad occasion to notice the ' Travels 
iiftermlnable speeches of his courtiers. of Sir Charles Lyell in the United States,’ chiefly in 

* But, sire, I cannot leave you alone,’ replied the mar- relation to tlie geological explorations of the author. A 
shal: ‘ you are not here for tlie purpose of being amused.’ ' Second Visit ’ to the States by the same writer having 

' Ah, my snow, my beautiful snow I’ said the king, to just made its appearance,* we are enabled to revert to 
wliose mind the worn amusement recalled with vividness this deeply>interestlng subject. On the present, as on 

k«s<a J.1_____*__ CVl^ _I_ J ___.laL. 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


his morning disappointment. 


the previous occasion. Sir Cbai les travelled with a special 


* You must not think about that now, sire, but at* view to the investigation of natural plienomena ( but we 


tend to what is going on here.’ 


can assure all who feel inclined to peruse his second 


‘ Oil, do leave me alone t’ said Uie king, bursting into production, that it abounds likewise with observutiuiis 


t" us. ' 

‘Siio, sire; pray hold up your head, and do not dis* 
gr-ace yourself in this way.’ 

The poor little king’s tears were, however, unheeded; 


on matters of social concern, and is, on the wliole, one 
of the roost amusing avorks which lias for some years 
appeared on the Unued States. Having travelled witli 
ills wife, the author possessed more than the usual 


the wearisome ceremony lasted till the close of the day; means of acquiring a knowledge of the people among 
and when poor Louis passed the park on bis way back whom he travelled. 

XfilMsa>ii{llna ‘A laaalsi a a l%in aamaamva ITb^ aAavsa vita 


to ycireailles, the finisbmg stroke was put to his sorrows, 
for—Ms enow had meltedt 

‘ Oh, iny battle, my snowballs I’ ho exclaimed, weep¬ 
ing bitterly. To add to his mortification, as he mounted 


Passing over one or two of the earliest chapters, we 
take up Sir Charles as ho journeys through tlie New 
England States. Here he has occasion to refer to that 
very curious phenomenon, the discovery of organic 


the stairs of his palace of Versailles, ho met all his remains in ice. How the bodies of animals become so 
young playmates talking and laughing over tlie divers imbedded, is a question of much interest. It appars 
feats of prowess which had been performed during tlie tliat in extreme northern and soutiiem parts of the 


day. They were all glowing with health and animation •, 
and as the pale, wearied Louis passed the merry group, 
there was nut one of them who envied his royal lot. 

‘ AVho gained the day?’ inquired Louis mournfully. 


world, the ground is a mixture of rock and ice, the ice 
lying in strata below the general surfaca In 1831, 
when the captain of a merchant ship wished to inter the 
body of a sailor in one of the South Shetland Islands, he 


‘ The Duke de Cliartres,’ was tlie reply, ‘ but the set a party ‘ to dig a grave m the blue sand and gravel j 


Marquis de Nesle fought very well too.’ 


but after penetrating in nearly a liundrcd places through 


* Come, then, at least, and tell mo all about it,’ said six or eiglit inches of sapd, they came down everywhere 
the little king. upon solid blue ice. At last he determined to have a 

‘ Sire,’ interposed Madame de Ventadour, ‘ this is the hole cut in the ice, of which the island principally oon- 


•honr (or yon to retire to rest.’ 


slated, and the body of tbo man was placed in it.’ This 


‘ Well, then, the hour must be put oflf,’ said Louis body was afterwards found as fresh as when buried. 


pettishly. 

' That, sire, is impossible; your gentlemen of the bed- 
ciiamber are in waiting.’ 

‘Oh how tiresome it Is to be a king!’ said Louis 


{ The bodies of whales and other creatures often get im¬ 
bedded in icebergs, and it is then discovered after the 
’ ice has become partially mixed with sand and gravel, 
that has led to so much learned investigation. 'J be use 


learned investigation. 'J be use 


XV, his tears commencing to flow afresli as iiis gover- and fall of masses of ice, according to the action of the 
ness led him to the bedchamber, ‘ I am always unfor- tides, when in contiguity with land, accounts for no 


tunate: in the winter, I am not allowed to make snoW' 
bails; and in the summer, when it is so fine, and every. 
body walks out, 1 am kept at home in the palace.’ 


small part of the phenomenon. 

Talking of icebergs, we are led to remark, that to 
these floating masses in the Northern Atlantic muoli of 


‘ Oh, sire,’ said his governess, as site began to undress the irregularity of out summer climate may be imputed. 


him, ‘ are you not taken out whenever you please?’ 


Icebergs are eccasionally seen as far south as the Sbth 


‘ Am I indeed ? And do you think I have forgotten degree of north latitude, atid of immense size. ‘ bir 
the day of the fSte of St Germains, when I was at the James Boss saw icebergs whicli had run aground in 
window, and saw such numbers of children passing by, Bafiln’s Bay in water 1600 feet deep.’ An iceberg of 
and they all looked so happy? 1 asked you where they much less dimensions than this turns the climate to 
wMo going, and you told me to the fiur; and when I winter wherever It goes, and Its approach to any coast 
asked what this fair was, you told me it was a place is a terrifie visitaMon. A military o&:er told our autlior 
whore they amused themsdves under the trees, and ‘ that last year, when he was in garrison in Newfound- 
bought toys and sweetmeats; and that in the evening I land, an iceberg rontinuod aground in the harbour of St 
should see all these children returning with their play- Jolin’s for a year/aud they used to fire cannon-balls at 
things and their cakes. Oh, how 1 did long to go! But it from a battery.’ We have heard of more ridiculous 
you were sick, mamma, and so I was obliged to stay at projects than would be the fitting out of an expedition 


home.’ to clear the Atlantic qf Ul^rgs by bombardment. 

* You shall go, sire, next year.’ Sir Charles made a pilgrimage to the top of Mount 

‘And in the winter,’resumed the king,‘it is so plea- Waphington (one of the White Mountains), vihich 
sant to run upon the snow, to make snowhsdls, to throw rea^s to a height of 6395 feet above the level of the 
tliem at one's companions, and have them thrown at sea. Here a Elora was observed simihur to that of lands, 
pup’s self iu return; and now, to-day, th ey h ave made roe bordering on the sea in the extreme nor^ of Amerlea,' 
ijSw the finest battle in the world! When will some Europe, and Asia. How did these plants attain this 


th< 


finest battle in the world! 
again!’ 


len will some Europe, and Asia. How did these plants attain this 
height in an inland mountain in a comparativi^y 


‘Come, sire, you must not think any more of that southem latitude? ‘ Geology,’says,our author, ‘ teaches 
no^ but try to go to sleep.’ us that the species living at present on the, earth are 

‘ I can’t go to sleep: 1 suppose 1 shall be told presently older tliau parts of our existing continents—tliat 
that this is the hour at which must go to s/sq>, because is to say, t^jtJiirere created before a torge port of the 

1 am a kmgl' ..'tut.*—.—i-.. . .—...—— ___ 

‘ Console yonrsdf, sire,’ replied his governess; * when itLondon: Joha Murray. » vois. mg 
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ezUtinir aioudtaini, ralleyii plMoi, ItkM, Ttt^'’and 
leai were formed. That (aw mwit be the <m>iM te- 
irerd to tlie ialand of BfoSrt I ennonnced my conVtetloQ 
in 1S33, after fliet i&tentnig foom that oountiy. And 
* a similar (delusion U no leu obvioui to say nsturaliit 
who hu studied the atruotare of North Amerioa, and 
observed the wide area occupied by the modern or gla- 
(inl deposits before alluded to, in which marioe fusil 
shells of livitig but nottiiern speoiet are entombed. It 
!s clear that a great portion of Canada, and the oountry 
smroundingitbe great lakes* was submerged beneath 
the ocean when recent species of moUusca flourished, of 
which the fossil remains occur more than SOO feet above 
tlie level of the sea near Montreal. I have already 
stated that Lake Champlain was a gulf of tlie sea at 
that period, that large areas in Maine were tinder water, 
and, 1 may add, that the Wliite Mountains must then 
have constituted an island, or group of islaods. Yet as 
this period is so modern iii the earth’s history as to be¬ 
long to the epoch of the existing marine Fauna, it is fair 
to infer that ttie Arctio Flora now contemporary with 
man was then also established on the globe.’ Vfp have 
thus to consider tiiat many of the higher mOtmtains 
Mere at one time islands, in a sea chilled by thegli^ng 
of floating ice. ‘ As the continent grew by tlie slow 
upheaval of the land, and the islands gained in height,' 
and the climate around their base grew milder, the 
Arctic plants would retreat to higher and higher zones, 
and finally occupy an elevated area, which probably Iiad 
been at first, or in the glaotul period, always coveted 
with perpetual snow. Meanwhile the newly-formed 
plains around the base of the mountain, to winch north¬ 
ern species of plants could not spread, would be occu¬ 
pied by others migrating from the south, and perhaps 
by many trees, shrubs, and plants then first created, and 
remaining to this day peculiar to North America.’ 

Intermingled with interesting disquisitions of this 
kind are graphic notices of the odd sectarianism—it 
might almost be called the religious derangement—in 
many parts of New England, ‘ At the Franconia hotel 
I first lieard of the recent fanatical movement of the 
MiUerites, or followers of one Miller, who taught that 
the mfifennium, or final destruction of the world, would 
come to pass Inst year, or on the 23d day of October 
1844 A farmer from the village of Lisbon told me 
til it, in the course of the preceding autumn, many of 
his neiglibours would neither reap their harvest of In¬ 
dian corn and potatoes, nor let others take in the crop, 
Biying it was tempting Providence to store up grain for 
a season that could never arrive, the great catastrophe 
hciiig so near at liarid. These infatuated people, how¬ 
ever, exerted themselves very diligently to save what 
rciiiamed of their property when the non-fulfilment of 
the prophecy dispelled their delusion. In several town¬ 
ships in this and the adjoining states the parochial 
olflt ers or “ sifleet men” interfer^j harvesting the crops 
at the public expense, and requiring the owners, after 
the 23d October, to repay them for ^e outlay. I after¬ 
wards heard many anecdotes rospeeting the MiUerite 
movement, not a few of my informants speaking with 
m.irked indulwnce of what they regarded simply as a 
miscalculatioif of a prophecy which must be accom¬ 
plished at no distant date. In the township of Concord, 
New Hampshire, I was told of an old woman who, on 
paying liCr annual rent fof Ahouse, said, “ I raess this 
18 the last rent you will ^t Cfom me,” Her land¬ 
lord remarked, “If so, I hope you have got your robes 
ready” (idludii^ to the common practice tile ftdthfui 
to prepare white ascension robes) “for going u|^ into 
heaven.” £(earing that there had been adverasements 
from shops in ^ton and elsewhere to forniah any 
number of these robes on the shortest notice, 1 took for 
granted that they were meant as a hoax) but an Eng¬ 
lish bookseller, residing at New York, assured me that 
there wSs a brisk demand for such aijiip^ even tat for 
BOtttii as Htfiadelpbia, and that he two indlvl' 
duals in New York who sat up bB night in their 
elirouds eu the 22d of October. . . . Ih# snboaqwnt 


part of our tour, several hcjases weije pointed out M 
between Flynitiitth (MMSfonhuse^) and Boste^j^* 
ownen of whhfit had btttr reduaed fimm ease to 
by their creditiitV. httihg sold thtif aB towardiu^ 
ittg theTebernadWrhi which they were to pray lpj^ 
tantiyl^ eheweeks ptofthus to their aecensi|a. 
other eteaiea vrihldii whgtiier toue or not, me 

how muob found wee hhpdtoa to eenmefpleaders, I 
wai told of a young was 

advised to s^ her ueekW, pd Tm- 

sented to her by hra 

that she wasmnob U^etea it parttojfiimyS^hMusiw, 
and dlsooverlng the abject toeeaubl^^pMip sedn 
silver forks md spoons, od wh||||i he ufM, 
engrave the initials of the ve^yWiish^ Ujhdto 
she was, and those of the udy hq 
marry on a fixed dsy after the fated, 98d Wtobw', 
The society of MiU«tto> hat ifoce hopotoe baukruph 
and their tabernacto^lM been trahii^edi into * 
theatre, Where the adtitor had ti^e IlMpte Of seeing 
Mr and Mrs Neon perform ‘ MaobetlOp , 

In a conversation with one of timjinagen of the 
Lowell factories, 8ur Charles elicits wfial bO boU'* 
sidered a good bint as to an improvement id ih| pad» 
tion of tho working-classes. These foctmloi, it (meen^ 
are joint-stock concerns. The ^mres ore often njoW 
as 500 dollars, and held hy operatives, ’ 1^ this system, 
tile workpeople are prevented frotR|,.h>oklUg M the 
master raanufauturers os bebnging to h dforngtr gfoss, 
having different interests foom thetf owg. 'Bw hemi'S 
of smw shares have all the advantages eg tt^nefs, but 
are not answerable for the debts of thd^Mpblishmeut 
beyond their deposits. They can examfoerall the bih’ 
counts annually, when there is a pubfio statement of 
tliipr afikirs.’ Unfortunately the law partnership pre¬ 
vents plans of this kind being carried out in Englimd- 
To procure an abolition of this law, the wcmking-classes 
hi Great Britain ought to make a strenmW^exertion: 
but when do we find these classes aiming j|t'f^tli^ 
half BO practical f u " 

At Boston our author makes the common obiefVS&^ 
that the New Englanders have generally a pale, oora* 
worn look, arising ‘ partly foom their striving and 
anxious diepoaitioii, and toeir habits of hard work, 
mental and bodily, and partly from the effecte of the 
climate. One of their lawyers expressed to me his 
regret that the members of his praession, and their 
most eminent pditiciaui, physicians, and literary men, 
would not spare themselves, and give up some time to 
relMation. “ They seem determined,” he skid, to 
realise the sentiment so finely expMssed by Mfiteli— 

' To scorn delights, and lira tehorlous days.' 

Our ancestors had to work fifteen hours cut of tttty 
twenty-four. In order not to starve in the wildteneM; 
but we persist in straining every nerve wheA tugf »% 
cesslty has ceaseA” He wen reminded me how 
more cheerful, plump, and merry the young nem eba-' 
dren looked in the south Ihan those of New England, 
who had all the appearance of having been' fot^ In 
tlmlr efiucation, ana over-enmmed at sdiool, ^aspect, 
however, that the prini4pa| cause of the dMktflllK, aspect 
of the AnglQ*Saxoa race in Enghued md iini^ca is 
the climate. During both our term thtemgh^hf United 
States, my wife and I enjoyed egcelk^ heuth, and 
were delighted with the clmmera ot tm igmos^ere, 
the bright sun, and the great asmiwr of attics* days; 


in America, of fomifias |i|ettkn there tor siVhrulMnera- 
tions, find their hgali^ improved Mglaedi 

just as if they hairteinined to tbelriiative air; and it 
may require sevteal centuries before a face beooi^ 
thoroughly acclimatised. EngUih travellers often asoifne 
the more deMcata health of the inhabfMhts here to their 
in-docu habite end want of exercise. But it is itatutn 
that |hey shatdd shrink foom exposing themselvee to 
the severe froate and long-continued snows of wloidr, 
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and to the intense heat of the summer’s sun. 


tion or station think tliey ought to read.’ When will 


I Englishman is usually recognised at once in a party by / our om legislature rote sums in aid of public district^ 
a more robust look, and greater clearness and ruddiness I libraries ? Not; it may be supposed, till something less is 
of complexion j and it is surprising how distinguishable / spent in the apparatus of naval and military armament, 
he is even from persons horn of English parents in the I As a matter of course, the author, in travelling, was 
United States. It is also a curious fact, which seems j exposed to the usual amount of questioning as to his 
generaity admitted, that the native Anglo-Australians family, and objects of pursuit; but though annoy- 
bear a considerable resemblance to the Anglo-Americans inm this enabled him to question in return, and by that 
in look and manner of speaking, which is a mystery, mdlns to procure valuable information. An American 
for there is certainly in that case no analogy between related to him many diverting anecdotes to illustrate 
thO climates of the two countries.’ the inouisitive turn of his countrvmon. Amoncr other 


generally admitted, that the native Anglo-Australians family, and objects of pursuit; but though annoy- 
bear a considerable resemblance to the Anglo-Americans inm this enabled him to question in return, and by that 
in look and manner of speaking, which is a mystery, mdlns to procure valuable information. An American 
for there is certainly in that case no analogy between related to him many diverting anecdotes to illustrate 
tto climates of the two countries.’ ^ the inquisitive turn of his countrymen. Among otlier 

New England, as every one knows, is ^eatly in stories he gave a lively description of a Now Englander, 
advance of Great Britain^with respect to national edu- who was seated by a reserved companion in a railway 
cation; and on this subject the author speaks of the’ car, and who, by way of beginning a conversation, saiu, 
Americans in language of just commendation. Where ■ Are you a bachelor?’ To which the other replied 
all are called on to take part in the action of govern* dryly—* No; I’m not.’ ‘ You are a married man ? ’ con- 
ment, it is felt that the safety of society depends on all tinued he. ‘No; I’m not.’ ‘Then you must be a 
being educated. 'I'lie education imparted is under a widower?’ ‘No; I’m not.’ Ilore there was a short 
general, not party or sectarian managenient; and every pause; but the undaunted querist returned to the 
attempt made by religious denominations to acquire a charge, observing—‘ If you are neither a bachelor, nor 
special control over the public schools has been promptly a married man, nor a widower, what in the world can 


chocked. The affected belief that this unsectarian edu- you be?’ ‘If 3 
cation would lead to irreligion and discontent has been divorced man!’ 

completely falsified. Nowhere are the people more re- _ 

iigiooa or better citizens. ‘ It is acknowledged by the t -kt n xr c 

rich, that when the free schools have been most im- INCONS 

proved, tlie people are least addicted to intemperance, Ih a paper in ! 
arc more provident, have more respect for property ideas associated 
ami the laws, are more conservative, and leas led away dove; a sound v 


you be?’ ‘If you must know,’ said the other, ‘I’m a 


INCONSTANCY OF THE DOVE. 

Ih a paper in No. 280, we referred to the unpleasant 
ideas associated by the Hindoos with the cooing of tho 
dove; a sound which, however sweet and loving to us, 


by Socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. So_ far seems to them like the wail of a doomed creature oom- 
from indolence being the characteristic of the labouring- memorating the cruelties it committed in a former state 
classes, whete they are best informed, tho New Eng- of existence. We still clung, notwitiistandin;', to tho 
landers are father too much given to overwork both constanaj of the dove. We might abandon the minor 
body and_ braiu. 'Tliey make better pioneers when graces of gentleness, innocence, and timidity; but fide- 
roughing it in a log-house in the backwoods, than tho lity in love it still retained in our imagination— 


roughing it in a log-houso in the backwoods, than tho lity in love it still retained in our imagination— 
uneducated Highlander or Irishman; and the factory 

girls of Lowell, who publish their “ Offering,” contain- lu * 

ing their own original poems and essays, work twelve 

hours a day, and have not yet petitioned for a ten-hour Philosophy, however, is alw.iys bursting bubbles, or 
bill.’ Further on, the author observes, in reference to blowing up steamboats, and Poetry is ruined in break- 
tho independent position which schools and teachers age by her awkward or malicious liandmaid Science. 
Iiave attained:—‘ Tlicro is in no state any dominant Here is a letter stripping our favourite dove of the last 
ecclesiastical body sulflciently powerful to thwart the of its line feathers I 

maxims of those statesmen who maintain that as tlje The letter has been presented to ns by the courtesy 
people are determined to govern themselves, they must of Mr Waterton, the well-knowrl naturalist; and it is 
be carefully taught and fitted for self-government, and addressed to himself by Mr Ord of Philadelphia, to 
receive secular instruction in common schools open to whom the scientific world is indebted for various con- 
all. The Homan Catholic priests, it is true, in the state tributions to natural history, and for a life of Wilson 
of New York, where there are now 11,000 schools in a the ornithologist:— 

population of 2,500,000, have made some vigorous e^rts ‘ I promised you, in one of my late letters, an anec- 
to get the exclusive management of a portion of the Jote concerning the common pigeon, tending to show 
school fund into their own hands, and one at least of that inconstancy in conjugal aileution is a failing by no 
the Protestant sects has openly avowed its sympathy in means peculiar to tlie human kind, but may be dis- 
the movement. But they have failed, from the extreme cerned in the inferior animals. My dovecot, from its 
difficulty of organizing a combined effort, where the position and economy, is an attractive object fur tlie 
leaders of a great variety of rival denominations are pigeon: hence every ppartment is occupied; and when 
jealofis of one another; and fortunately the clergy are a male disappears, even for a single day—an occurrence 
becoming more and more convinced that, where the by no moans unfin^uent—an adventurer, always on the 
education of the million has been carried farthest, the look-out for advantages, steps into the vacant domicile, 
people ate most regular in their attendance on public and asserts his right of possession on the principle of 
worship, most zealous in the defence of their theological pre-emption, A poor little vagrant pigeon, driven from 
opinions, and most liberal in contributing funds for the its natal home, sought refuge on my premises. Its 
support of their pastors and the building of churches.* flagging 'ring and simple countenance denoted its 
Sir Charles speaks regretfully of the tendency in New youth and its poverty. I enticed it by food: daily acta 
England to cultivate a sour conventional spirit, Tvhich of kindness produced familiarity. It proved to be o 
discourages innocent recreation, without finding a suit- male of uncommon docility and sprigbtliness; and it 
able substitute. The injury arising from this social soon became a favourite of the whole family. The 
defect is only in part remedied by the growing taste for period of connubial attachment arrived, and my little 
reading. In every district there are lending libraries, stranger soon felt the influence of the universal passion, 
which prove of great use. ‘ Towards the purchase of A wandering female responded to hie vmvssof action'; 
b(^s for ^esc Hilaries the State grants a certain sum, and their union, after the usual ceremonies, was duly 
if '^ eqiijltt'ammmt be subscribed by the inhabitants, consummated. 

They'^re loft to their own choice in the purchase of ‘Thd first care of our youtliful couple was to pro- 
book»r and the best English poets and novelists are almost cure a dwelling. Day after day did they endeavour 
alwaye to be_ mS* ’*’Rh in each collection, and works of to secure somSji^ifortaUe quarters: even attempts at 
biography, history, travels, natural history, and science. enoroachmei^Kl^^ the riglits of oth^s were made; 
The selection is carefully made with reference to what but all in valhV'^At length one of the residents of the 
the people will read, and not what men of higher educa- columbary, 'k fine old male, disappeared: his home- ' 


t- 
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happy pair, thus dothicitinted, lost no time in their do -1 Islamisin, the CruMdes,. the French Revolatloit j el- 
mestic economy. A nest was arranged, eggs were laid I most ererything great in the world's history seems to 
and incubated, and one squab was the reward of the converge in the phthway of him who trtlitt|$s this 
toil and solicitude of its parents. Tl»e olftpring grew inenlorable country I Ahiphani, Seiostris, Moi^, Ueleh. 


wlio, fiom hifl fluperior size and etrengtb, rendered the Thus exclaimi an eloquent writer in tike * Revue tos 
strife unequnl, and who finally succeeded in ousting the Deux Mondesbut hU Bstof meniorahSlia* M' Amp^ro 


possessor. While I stood sympathising with my fa¬ 
vourite on this unexpected calamity, what wag my sur- 


very well knows, begins where the rleid 
ends; and to arrive—not at tto origin 

_a*_1_a_1*- -a *__ 


uarvellous 

JSgyptisn 


prise to find that thu supposed intruder was no other civilisation, but merely at the epoch wh^ our fp- 
tlian the former proprietor of the mansion, who had searches are lost in the dorknes^ c» antiquity-i«ke tnhit 


been entrapped by some neighbouring poacher, and go back at least fifteen centuries before thecidlto^w, 
wlio had returned to assert his rights! My sense of Abraham t With Motes, tetween two and three hun-' 
jn^tIce would not allow me to interfere in this afikir, dred years after the first patriarcli, be^s ihe 'pro- 
ultliough I was tempted to take a part for the sake of cession of the historians, lawgivers,- aira warrkws of a 
the poor youngling, that I observed was maltreated by world now passed away; but in the tombs of Egypt 
the wrathful victor. In battles for the acquisition of a there are written, with a freshness fnat endnres to 
liomc, the male pigeons alone are generally the warri^; this day, the annals of a long anterior greatness—a 
hence the diillculty of success, as the pair in possession, greatness earlier than antiquity itself, 
by mutual assistance, almost always prove to be too Egypt is now the great highway between the East 
powciiiil for the assailant. and West; and one may ap well stay at home as pre- 

‘ But in the case in question I noticed a singularity: tend to travel without seeing the Pyramids. To enjoy, 
my favourite’s mate appeared to be a passive spec- however, the descriptions we receive ftom every suo- 
tator of the contest •, she afforded no succour to her ceeding tourist of a buried people, who, 240Q years ago, 
partner in his desperate struggle; and when he was reproached the ancient Greeks with their modem juvo- 
finally cxpelltil, she evinced no disposition to associate nility, it is necessary to know from what tiiese 

with him. Her affection for her offspring, however, records are drawn, and what ere the claims to authen- 
seemed to be unabated, as she continued to iced it, and, ticity possessed by the Language of the Tombs. To do 
wliat I thought strange, she was permitted to do so this, we do not require to understand the ancient 
without any molestation from the conqueror. The tongues, or any other modern one than English; Colonel 
mystery was soon explained by the revelation of the Vyse having thrown into an appendix, in the second 
fact, that the faithless creature had actually abandoned volume of his quarto work, all that is known on this 
him whom she had vowed to love and cherish, and subject.’" But a much smaller book has recently been 
had united herself to his enemy. Well might the poet published, touching upon all the Egyptian questions 
exclaim—“Frailty, thy name is woman!” What! for- together; and althongli, from the highly-condensed 
sake her youthful partner at a crisis when commonly form in which the knowledge is conveyed, it is some- 
ttic best feelings of the heart are called into action I what difficult of study for persons previously ignorant 
Yet such was tlie fad. Long did the forsaken make of the subject, we are in hopes of being able to ex- 
tlic groves vocal with his murmurs; but all in vain, tract from it. for the benefit of our readers, some rudi- 


tlic groves vocal with his murmurs; but all in vain. 
At length his patlietic complaints touched a congenial 


tract from it, for the benefit of our readei^ some rudi- 
mental information. It consists of a series of reports. 


soul: a kind female tendered him the consolations of taken from several American newspapers, of the lee- 


s> nipatliy, her love was reciprocated, and former griefs 
seem now to be forgotten in present enjoyment. 


tures of the distinguished Egyptian antiquary Mr 
Gliddon ; and the whole has bren revised by himself. 


‘ The dove or pigeon » represented by the poets as and enriched with learned notes and appendices.f 
the emblem of innocence and constancy:— Previous to the year 1802, tlie hieroglypliies, or 

T-sacred characters of the Egyptians, found in the 
l learn my duty froin the dovJ.-ffiiy. sepulchres and on monuments, were a mystical scrawl, 

the unknown signs of an unknown tongue, which the 
TIic domestic kind are eminently gregarious, and yet learned gazed at with unavailing longings. But a 
they are eternally at war; the slightest cause will pro- stone, found three years before between Rosetta and 
yoke their pugnacious habits during the day; but no the gea by a French officer of en^neers, was destined 
evening passes without a fight, as if the hour of rest to give the hint, which fell like a sudden spark of light t 
loquir^ excitement to render it salutary. As to their upon their conjectures. This was the celebrated Rosetta 
connubial constancy, the above-mentioned circumstance Stone (now in the British Museum), a fragment of 
will show that there are exceptions to the law of sexual black basalt, 3 feet in length, and originally 2 feet 5 
affinity, which, however, should seem to be more faith- inches in breadth, and from 10 to 12 inches in thick- 
ihlly observed *in those animals that pair, than in the ness. The sculpture Was not in itself of great anti- 
nobler part of creation, which is so eminently dUtin- quJty, dating 196 years before the CjWttita era. It 
guished by the superiority of reason.’ contained two inscriptions—one in Uie Qreek, and one 

- in the popular Egj ptian character, oaUed Demotic or 

n'Tiii' T A'wr'TTAA'p Air T'ATwnu Enchorial, afterwards discoveredndt to havo-lbeen much 

IIIL LANGUAGE OP THE TOMB& yoo was likewise a 

' Eotpt offers subjects of conversation and meditation third, in hieroglyphics; and it may bo supposed with 
which no one can entirely neglect, whoever he mi^ be, what interest it was discover^ that these three were 
' if he liate 4'Cb to see, a memory to remember, or a identical in substance I They were an edict chiseUed 
sprinkling of imagination wherewith to dream. Who at Memphis, in honour Of Ftmemy’Jfip^’hones, and the 
can bo indifferent to the tableaux of nnaocountablo concluffing senten# was In these v^ds* That tills 
nature on the banks of the Nile ? At the spectacle of' 


TUB LANGUAGE OP THE TOMBR 


this river land, that no other land resembtos? 'V^o * opentiau curM on at th/pynimidi of Qeizeb frotn 1S87 
will not tfe moved in the presence of jffiR 'people, which *" >»»• ‘Sw «*<» <hWdon*i Chapters on Eady lisyptisu Itoiory. 

of old accomplished such d^-'and nw are Votla .Egyptlaca: Dfccoune. on Kxyptlan Arehaiolos, aJ* 

reduced to misery so extreme ? Who ^ visit AteXUn- nierogiypiilcal iwscovertss. »y Uaorge «. oiwdoii. Jzo^d : 
dria, Cnirw, the Pyramids, Heliopolis, Thebes, i^thont Madden, isto. 
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ducrce should be engraved on a tablet of hard stone, in i 
Ilieroglyphical, enchorial, and Greek charactcra, and i 


Exnde—many of vrhom have left no other record of 
their pretence on earth, and others again whose names 


should be set up in ^rst, second, and third-rato temples, / are preserved in the Hebrew Scriptures.’ 


before the statue of the ever-living king.’ Not the least curious and important of the hierogly- 

The inscriptions being identical, would of course re- phicul revelations, is the synchronism wliich exi.st8 be- 
"pMt name the same number of times; and the word tween the Scriptural annals and the monuments of 
Ptolemy, in its various inflections, being found in the Egypt. The names of some of the Pharaohs nu> not 
Greek eleven times, the first business was to look for a only the same, but they are identified in jiarticulars of 
corresponding word in the Demotic character. In this their history j and authenticated portraits of sovereigns 
inscription a group of seven letters was found repeated incidentally referred to in the Bible are now exhibited 
eleven times; and tliese were discovered to compose the in engravings tliroughout the Cliristisn world. These 
won! Ptolmis, thus giving seven letters of the alphabet, portraits are carried back to 3.500 years ago (about the 
from which tho whole was afterwards deduced. But time of Joseph), but the synchronism cannot be traced 
the hieroglyphic inscription? How was it possible to earlier than 971 b.o. This is unfortunate, as it would 
interpret those representations of animals and things, be very interesting to identify in their monuments the 
intended though they must be for the symbols of n Ian- Pharaohs who were contemporary with Solomon, Mo-ses, 
gnage? Here and there some of them were enclosed Joseph, and Abraham. The earliest, however, as yet 
in an oval. This was repeated again and again, and reaehed is Shishak, tho coiupieror of Rehubo.itn, sou of 
nni'it no doubt bp Die name sought for. The middle Solomon •, and indeed, as tho Bible does not mention by 
figure was a recumbent lioness, tho Coptic name of name the earlier sovereigns of Egypt, there is little pro- 
which is laboi. Might not the lioness represent the bability of farther advance in this interesting study. 
sound of the initial letter of her own name ? It was a As for the supposed death of the Mosaic Pharaoh in the 


wild and fantastic conjecture, to which the explorer was 
no doubt driven by mere despair: but it w as inspira¬ 
tion. Tlie niomont it was taken for granted that this 


lied Sea, it is neither countenanced by the text of the 
Pentateuch—which merely relates the destruction of 
Pharaoh’s host, chariots, and chosen captains—nor by' 


was one letter of the naiim the others were read with the traditions of the Talmud, which expressly state 


comparative case! and thus were obtained to begin 
with the signs of seven Ilieroglyphical letters, Ptolmeus. 

"We of course cannot pretend to follow here the course 
of the discovery ; but Mr Gliddun declares, that with the 
aid of the published literary resources, any intelligent 
I iierson may at this day read into English, direct from 
I the liicroglyphics. words, phra.ses, and consecutive sen- 


tbat the king returned and reported the loss ul liis army. 
Tlio hieroglyphics, however, are silent on both points. 
Neither has any trace at all been found in them of the 
patriarchal relations with Egypt. We may add that 
Mr Gliddon makes the pertinent remark, that if the 
validity of hieroglyphicaf history be proved ‘ from tbc 
Scriptures for the times succeeding Moses, in all those 


tcncos, as easily us he would acquire any otlier Oriental cases where either record refers to the events mentioned 
tongue. The revelations tiius iniulo have released Egypt in the other, the authenticity ot hieiot/li/phical nionu- 
frcmi the plague of d.wkncss. She is no longer a laud ments in affairs whereon the Bible is Bileiit, and which 
of sorcery and mysticism, such as she appeared to the antedate Moses by twenty conturies, cannot fairly be 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans ; but thousands of years called in question.’ While mentioning portraits, let us 


ago, her every-day life aiipcars a prototype of our own. descend to later times, and say that the portrait of 
Tiie hieroglvphics are at once manuscripts and pictures Cleopatra, taken from tho temple of Dcndcra, by no 
—illustrated books, speaking at once to the eye and tho means establishes the Shakspearian authority witli re¬ 
mind; and the genius of tho people seems to have dc- gard to tho iiersonal boauty of that ‘serpent of old 
lighted in perpetuating themselves in tlieir records. Nile.’ The Cleopatra of history appears to have boen 
‘ If we enter a tomb,’ says Mr Gliddon, ‘ we see the de- celebrated only for her powers of fascinniion and the 


lighted in perpetuating themselves in tlieir records. Nile.’ The Cleopatra 
‘ If we enter a tomb,’ says Mr Gliddon, ‘ we see the de- celebrated only for he; 
C'-ised surrounded by liis family, who offer him their splendour of her court. 


roinembrances. 'The—1 had almost said Christian— 
name, the profession, rank, and lilood-relatiunship of each 


The earliest date of tho sacred language is not 
known; but if tho antiquaric.s are correct, tliero must 


member of the family, arc written against him or her. be an error in the cominoiily-reccived interpretation of 
•The scenes of ordimary life are painted on tlie walls. Bible chronology, the original fifteen hieroglyiihio lettei s 
Study, gymnastics, feasts, banquets, wars, sacriflees, having been in common use only 250 years after Monts 
death, and funeral, are all faithfully delineated in these the first Tharaoh. This would carry back the origin 
sopulcliral illustrations of inaniiors, which are often epic of hieroglyphics to near the time commonly assigned 
in tlieir character. You have the song with which tho to Cain and Abel I The emblem of tlie scribe’s palette, 
J'igyptian enlivened his labour in the field; the anthem reed-pen, and ink-bottle, is found about 3400 years ii. c,, 
limt, when living, he offered to Jus Creator; and the and books, indicated by the sign of tlie papyrus or scroll, 
doath-wail that accompanied his body to the grave, arc long antecedent to tho time of Abraham. Tins 
Every condition, every art, every trade figure* in this language received afterwards some change, and in tlmt 


picturesque encyclopicdia—from the monarch, priest, 
and warrior, to the artisan and hernaman. Then these 
tombs are real museums of antiquities—utensils, toilet- 


form became more current as the hieratic or sacerdotal. 
About 700 years n. c. there was introiluced an aljilui- 
betic kind of writing called the Demotic, Enchorial, or 


tables, inkstands, pens, books, the incense-bearer, and Epistolographic; and this remained in nppnlar use till 
smelling-bottle, are found in them. The wheat which it was suppressed by Roman imperial authority, and 
tho Egyptian ate, the fruit that adorned his dessert- replaced by the Coptic alphabet, formed of Greek and 
table, peas, beans, and barley, which still germinate Egyptian letters intermixed. 

v/lion replanted, are also discovered. The eggs, the desic- The prayer-bwik of the Egyptians, called tho Book 


cated remains of the very milk ho had once used for his of the Dead, is traced as far back as 3200 u. c. It 


breakfast, even the trussed and roasted goose, of which 
the guests at his wake had partaken—all these evidences 


was a collection of hymns and liturgical prayers offered 
by and for the departed Egyptians; and extracts from 


of his humanity, and a myriad more, exist, in kind, in it are met with on mummy cases, and evqry other ob- 
j the museums of Europe, to attest their former owner’s ject connected with deatii or religion. In this antique 
declaration to us, modern occidentals, athwart the ritual are taught the doctrines of the soul’s immortality 
oceans of time and the Atlantic, Homo sum ; humani and resurrection of the body; but instead of the Jewish 
nViil a me atienum puto. JBut not only do the scenes cammandments, and tiie Christian petitions for Divine 
sculptured^ or palntod on the temples or iu the sepul- aid to observe them, they present only » aeriqp of self- 
chres furnisli every detail concerning the Egyptians; righteous of innocence, supposed to be made 

iliey give us the portraits, history, geographical names, by the departijd ;Hpirit. In these, however, wliich are 
and diaractcristios of an infinitude of Asiatic and forty-two in number, is found the Whole, and more 
African nations existing in days long anterior to the than the whole, decalogue. 
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It is iinpossiblo to ascend to the oriKin of the mum¬ 
mies that are covered with extracts from this ritual.J 


repose.’ Thejr held also the monopoly of tlie linen, ciotli 
used for wrapping the iodf, the flax for which vns 


ManimiScatioa, as the science is now called, is supposed 1 grown and manulhctured by tbemeelres. The mummies 
to have been carlietr than the Pyramids or tombs, the | made, however, were so strictly the property of the 
first mummies having been burled in the sand. The I purchasers, that a debtor was obliged to give up in 

,1 n f Im I 1.1— —i.1. — _ _ . aO. 


Necropolis at Memphis is twenty-two milce in length pledge to his creditors the remains of his unoMtars rat# 
by about lialf u mile in breadth, and here, it is supposed, if he died insolvent, his next relations were heiff bwoo, 
one - fourth of tlio population of Egypt was buried, both in honour and law, to redeem them. 

Tbe Great Pyramid was built 4000 years ago; but sup- The Pyramids, it is noiw knd#n, were sepulchres for 
posing the period of mummification to be only 3000 containing the mummies of the Pharsiohs. ‘ As to the 
ji irs, Mr Gliddon calculates that the number of mum- epoch of those of Memphis,' eays Mr Qliddon, ‘ these 
mies in Egypt is about 500,000,000. A Cairo journal, were all built between the times of Noah and Abraham 
a ye.rr or two ago, went further: it counted up the in the scale of Biblical chronology, and those of Menes, 
(|udiitity of cloth in the wrappers, and came to the con- the first Pharaoh of Egypt, and Mie foiunder of the Jirsl 
elusion tliat if the linen were manufactured mto paper, dynasty at Memphis, and the thirtssnih dynasty in od- 
it would bring into the pasha’s treasury L.4,200,0001 lateral Egyptian hieroglyphical chronoli^. ^tte all 
The obiection us to the vast space so many mummies the Memphite pyramids existed and were ancient 3000 
would fill, is met by a calculation which shows that they years before Christ, All the pyramids in Lower Egypt 
could bo contained in a cube naif a mile in lengtli, are 4000 years old ; and taking the pyramid of M®ris, 


sometimes cover several acres of subterranean ground. remainder will successively recede tO above 6000 years 
Under the fourth dynasty the bodies were prepared ago.’ 
liy saturation with natron, and were baked in ovens, When a king commenced his reign, a small isolated 
•ind «r.ipped in woollen cloth. The sarcophagus of hill of rock was fixed upon for his tomb, and a chanrber 
Clu'ups was a plain munolitliio bin, and that of Myce- excavated in it, with a passagecommunioatingwith the 
iiiiiis a rectangular chest, with nil inscription in wliicli surface. Around and over this a course of masonry was 
the dead Osirian king is saluted with a sublime sim- built in a four-sided figure, converging at thO ton, in 


1)1 11 tty, ‘Live for everl’ Under the twelfth dynasty general of limestone, but in four instances of tua-i^ied 
linen IS found in use, the bodies are partially gilded, and brick j and if the death took place during the year, this 
nil the 1 ixury iii eullins had commenced which, from the was immediately cased over, and thus a snndl pyramid 
f iglil cent li dynasty down to the time of the Homans, re- formed. If the king lived a second year, another course 
inamed at a great jiitch of extravagance. Under the of stone or brick was added, and eo on another and an- 


elcventh dynasty, round the ' sides are usually painted 
the whole sepulchral equipment of the dead—his bows, 
arrows, quivers, shirts, wigs, mirrors, sandals, and cos- 


other, till, as in the ease of the Great Pyramid, the solid 
materials thus piled over the chamber in the rock would 
snflice for the constmetion of a city. ' The pyramid con- 


nietics. 'I’hey are, in fact, the pictorial portmanteau of tinned to be increased every year until tlie death of the 
.nu Egyptian gentleman twenty centuries before our king in whose reign it was erected, fresh oourses being 


i.r,i, as will as a bill of fare: his ducks, geese, liauncliua, 
shoulders, chops, bread, cakes, biscuits, flour—his drinks, 
w iter, biM’r, wine, white, northern, or Maricotic—his 
salt and pistiles—are detailed at the head of these 
coffins.’ 'riie eighteenth dynasty is the era of the in- 
ti'oiluction of bitumen, which became known to the 


added each year of his life. When the king died, the 
work of enlargement ceased, and the casing was put on 
the pyramid. Tliis was done by filling up the angles 
of the masonry with smaller stones, and then placing 
oblong blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 
from the base to the apex; after wbich, beginning at 


Egyptians through their conquests of Assyria; and the the top, and working downwards, these stones were 
new fashion changed the colour of the mummies, which, bevelled olT at the corners, so as to form one uniform 
once that epoch, are black, while those earlier embalmed angle, and give a smooth surface to the pyramid, leav- 
•ire of the natural hue. By this time the system of ing a perfect tnangle. . . . Two conclusions will strike 
idolatry had attained its full development: oven the the observer: first, that a pyramid, being smooth from 
bodies of atiimiils were at length embalmed as well as its base to its summit, was by its builders never meant 
those of men ; and the religious simplicity of the earlier to be reascended: secondly, that the entrance was her- 
iiiuininics existed no more. About the Augustan period metieally closed, never to be reopened; althoQgh its 
ihc shape of the sarcophagus was changed, and tlie location, to judge by classical and Arabian traditions 
iminimies were not wrapped in the human form, but of of hieroglyphics on the exterior, was probably indieat^ 
an cqu.al thickness all down, and swathed in a coarsely- by a roped tablet, or stele, commemorative of the Pharaoh 

painted elotli exhibiting portraits of the deceased. interred in each sepulchre. The philosophical 

'I'lie cost of these embalments varied from L.4 up to deduction from all this is, that the size of the pyramid 
L ‘.t jO, according to the rank in life of the deceased, and is in direct proportion to the length of tlie king's reign 
the luxury of the coffin and ornaments. There are in which it was constructed, having been begun at his 
specimens still in existence which contain above 100(1 accession, and finished at Ids death. Largo pyramids 
jrards of lineu, varying in texture from good calico to indicate long reigns, and small pyramids short reigns, 
superfine cambric. The majority, however, belong to The sixty-nine iiyramids, therefore, represent some so- 
the middle-classes, and their cost is estimated at L.60: venty or eighty kingly generations (two kings having 
but calculating them all at tbe cheapest—namely, L.4— been sometimes buried in the same pyramid), tbe lost 
this would give an annual expense for manufueiure of of which race died before Abraham was born. Such is 
L.66C,0U0. Eor our own part, however, unless the lowest the law of pju'amidal construction. Of its importance 
classes were mummified at the public cost (which is in chronology the reader can judge.’ 
very improbable), we do not see how even L.4 could have In the Great Pyramid there are several chambers: 
been paid for tlidr funeral expenses; and as Mr Gliddon the Great H^l, the Eings’ and Queens’ Chamber, the 
remarks that only a single negro mummy has been Well, as it is called, &c.$ and thm are alr-possages 


found, although negroes were always very numerous in communicating from these with film external sorfiwe. 
Egypt as domestic servants, there must, wo thiuk, have The casing-stones were eight tons in weight, but were 
been a portion of the population allowed to moulder in removed by the caliphs, 8(( that the edifice con bow be 
the usual way. The whole of the revenuo arising from ascended as if by the steps of a st;^. There is no 
this prncosa belonged to the prioMst * ^ho were the danger either in the ascent or desert; altlumgh, yi 
ph> sicians, apothecaries, mnramy-mal^s, undertMcers, 1831, Mr James Mayes, an English travellM, con- 
scribes, and sextons, and who, besides, leased out the trived to commit Suicide by throwing himself from 
sepulchral excavations in which the bodies were to the summit. 


•bU? 


wfiuld fill, is met by a calculation which shows that they years before Christ, All the pyramids in Lower Egypt 
CDiild bo oo'itained in a cube naif a mile in lengtli, are 4000 years old ; and taking the pyramid of Mosris, 
breadth, and height; although, so far from being according to Lepsius’ letters, built between 3151 mtd 
cramped in room, the tombs of a single individual 2194 years before Christ, as tlie last of this series, the 
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The private tombs scattered around the repal pyra¬ 
mids are full of interest of the same kind; being 


Life, or at least animal life, may be considered to bo 
prolonged struggle between opposing forces: the oxy- 


covered with paintings of the manners, customs, genea- gen of the air endeavouring to unite with the various 
logies, &c. of the ancient Egyptians to such an extent, tissues and fluids of the body, and the vital forces pre¬ 
set the antiquary Lepsius promises to write the Court venting this union beyond the extent required for the 
VournaL of the fourth Memphitic dynasty, which flou- maintenance of the conditions of health. Death is a 
fished live thousand years ago! ‘The manufacture of suspension of those forces, and the consequent decay is 
glass,’ Mr Gliddon tells us, ‘ was known in Egypt 2000 but a recombination of the constituents of the body 
years previously to its reported discovery by the Phosni- among themselves with the oxygen of the air. Tlie 
cians; and the decimal system of numeration, units,, various organs of which animal bodies are composed 
tens, hundreds, thousands, and upwards, was current consisting almost entirely of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
in tlio d.aya of the I’yramids, or 4000 years before the and nitrogen, the products of decomposition are car- 
Arabs of Mohammed’s era. In the tomb of Eimei, bonic acid, from the union of oxygen and carbon; am- 
arehitect of the pyramid of Shoopho, of the fourth dy- monia from that of the nitrogen with part of the hydro- 
nasty, is an inventory of his wealth. 'There are, amongst genj the remaining hydrogen escaping either free, or 
other details, “ 835 oxen, 220 cows, with their calves, in combination with the small quantities of sulphur and 
2234 goats, 760 asses, and 974 rams.” The numerals phosphorus found in some of the tissues of sulphutcltcd 
are hieroglyphical ciphers; and the same decimal system or phosphoretted hydrogen. 1 have conceived it to be 
is found in the quarriers' marks on all the pyramids, better thus to explain scientifically the nature of decay ; 
Indeed it became evident that perhaps, with the excep- the popular idea not getting beyond destruction or 
tion of steamboats, electrotypes. Daguerreotypes, the perishing. 

magnetic telegraph, chloroform, printing-presses, and It is now well understood that the office of tho lungs 
cotton gunpowder, the arts and sciences, were much is to expose tho blood to the action of the atmosphere, 
the same at that early period in the Valley of the Nile and bring about the union of the carlran of the one w ith 
as at this time in our own country. The drawings of the oxygen of the other, producing animal heat. Now 
the trades, as found pictured on the walb in the tombs, it seems impossible to cfTect tliis if the substaiico of the 
show tlic practic.al sort of people the Egyptians were.’ lungs were of a compact or liard nature, or i.itliout 
Corroborations of the last remark are to be found in the their presenting a very extended surface to the inspired 
various paintings now extant of ‘carpenters at work, air; this being contrived by their minute subdivision I 


boat-building, musicians, poulterers, veterinary sur¬ 
geons, wine-pressing, brick-making, weaving, ploughing. 


into an inralculablc number of cells. Bearing these 
facts in mind, and remembering also that the malcri.ils 


transporting of columns,’ &,c. AH these aro illustrated of which the lungs are composed are obtained from tlie 
by, and serve as illustrations of, that sacred language constituents of tlic blood, and are cbemicaUy idcntic.il 
which, at the end of fifty ages, speaks to us from tho with them, there will be no difficulty in perceiving that 
tombs almost as intelligibly as it did to the priests at there is extreme liability of the substance of the lungs, 
a lime which could only be known to the Jewish patri- in breathing, to enter into combination with the oxygen 
arehs as au obl-world tradition. of the air, or, in other words, decay. To counteract 

Having now run through these lectures—although not this tendency, the vital forces are in action, and, in 


in a cursory, manner, for one must pick liis steps while 
traversing such a mass of erudition—we have only to 


a state of iiealth, aro quite adequate to present the 
structure of the lungs from being impaired; but if these 


recommend the volume to the studious reader, as one forces be from any cause so reduced ns not to prodiicp 
from wbicli ho will receive ns much general information this result, decay of their substance, indicated by tuber- 
on Egyptiological science ns he could obtain by the cular deposits, as tliey are termed, follows. 


perusal of a variety of more bulky, thougli not more 
learned, productions. 


NEW HYPOTHESIS OF CONSUMPTION. 

[Wo havo rocelved the following communication from Mr D, B. 
Stone of Bristol; and our readers will probably be intorested by 


It seems here necessary to say something of the vital 
force. Of its higher manifestations the writer is liore 
silent; but of that portion constituting animal .and veget¬ 
able life, there seems to be every reason to believe it 
to be either electricity (as Mr Smee in his late work 
has nttcuipted to show), or some modifleation of that 
surprising agent. Consumption, then, I conceive to be 
simply a decay of the lungs, and other soft tissues occ.a- 


tlie novelty of the author’e coiyeeturea, and more especially by tissues occ.a 

the hopeful view ho takes of a disease which has hitheito re- ®mBally (tubercles bcmg^frequently found in consump 


nuincd a standing opprobrium of the medical art. We ore not 
competent ourselves to form any judgment of the real value of tho 
hypothesis; but nothing which serves to stimulate thought and 
Inqniry can be useless.] 

I nAvc ventured to address the following remarks to 


tive patients in the brain, and various other p.irts of 
tlie body), from a deficient supply of this protecting ' 
influence; and tubercular deposits, to be organic matter I 
in an early stage of decay. To explain my meaning ' 
farther, take au illustration in dose analogy;—Tlie I 
function of the stomach is to digest or dissolve, by the i 


you (for reasons which I shall by and by state), bchev- action of the gastric juice which it secretes, organic 
ing that they contain the true explanation of the nature bodies submitted to it; but this secretion lias no uctioii 
and causes of that fearful malady, ‘pulmonary con- whatever on the substance of the secreting organ, which 
sumption;’“fearful, not so much from the number of i* protected by the agency of tlie vital force; though 


sumption; ‘teartul, not so much from the number of protecfca by the agenev of the vital lorce; though 

its victims, os from the circumstance that it is most readily dissolves muscular fibre, or even part of tlie 

—.,„i. 4„ ...i,„„ i;r» t. ..sii—i. ..i— —j stomach of a dead animal: just such an influence docs 

vitality exert over the lungs and other soft tissues which 


fatal—not in infancy, when life is without idan, and 
attachments are but vague-not in old age, when the .'.“'■“‘Vexc^ovepnemugsanuoiiicrsoiu iissu 

p.-.™ or ;«4 Wy ™ .0 " ^5'’ 

wait to be suspended by an attack of some disease inci- 


It will bo seen how completely these views are in 
accordance with what has been observed of this disease. 


dental to that period of life—but from its ravages being Persons so afflicted suffer most, and tho copsummatiorr 
almost confined to youth and dawning maturity, when is hastened most rapidly during tlio corner months, 
li& it iitHb spring, and when those attachments are when, as modern chemistry has revealed to us, a larger 
formej, engagements entered into, intended to cease quantity of oxygen, principally through tho displacc- 
but Wtth existence. I shall not now attempt to point "1®"* aqueous vapour, is contMned in a given volume 
out the reasons why this disease has hitherto baffled „ atmospheric air inspired by the lungs, and ijfhicli at 
In....!.;.... j i i cach fnspiration-)!«,»coHstant quautity. In an cnumer.a- 

tbe inquiries of physiobgists, but proceed at once to -a the caoiJiff cnn.siininfinn in fhn ‘ iVnnv nv..ln. 


explain what T, with great confidence, believe to be its 
nature and causes. 


tion of the cauMctf consumption in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
poodia,’ we fitta! ‘Next to hereditary transmission of 
the consumptive diathesis, the causes in producing tliis 
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state of constitution arc a sedentary life, mpre espe¬ 
cially when associated witli ft oonfined posture of the 
body and impure air; had queilUy* or inaufflcient qnmi- 
tity of food: insuffloient dothing; excessive mental or 
bodily labour; mental depaesaion; and abuse of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors.’ 

I need scarcely point out in detail the harmony of 
the preceding theory with this statcroent And it wiU, 
I think, bo admitted, that in the great inftjority of con¬ 
sumptive cases a want of buoyancy of feeling manifests 
Itself, iudicating, from whatever cause it may arise, a 
deficiency of nervous energy; and although to this it 
may be objected that the nervous stimulus supplied to 
the lungs is not from the brain, but from the ganglions 
of the cxcito-motory system, yet every physiologist is 
iwarc of the intimate syrapa&y existing between the 
brain and that portion of the nervous arrangements, 
it is not a little remarkable, if this theory be the true 
one, that phlliiais, the scientific name for consumption, 
means decay or corruption; thus arriving at the very 
llireshold of the true explanation, and shadowing forth, 
as in numerous otlicr instances in science, important 
discoveries arrived at by a better method. 

Tlie mode of treatment, then, which these views sug¬ 
gest as a remedy for consumption, is to strengthen, in 
most cases, by increasing tho healtiiy activity of the 
nervous system; just in the same way in which cures 
liavc taken place, to appearance spontaneously in some 
individuals, after unmistakeable symptoms liave pre¬ 
sented themselves; when, ou removing to a warmer 
climate, or from a p.iiiifui or monotonous occupation, 
which has depressed tho nervous system, new scenes 
and incidents have excited a vivid interest; thus in¬ 
creasing the power, or, to vary the phrase, the quan¬ 
tity of the vital force. The present practice of acting 
ns though there were no remedy, because medieme 
furnishes none, is obviously calculated to aggravate 
the existing causes by further depressing the nervous 
powers. 

A word before closing on the method employed in 
the preceding explanation. Mr J. S. Mill, than whom 
there docs not exist a higher authority, in his ‘ System 
of Logic,’ after explaining and illustrating the incffi- 
tienoy of the methods of direct observation and experi¬ 
ment in investigating physiological phenomena, says: 

' Neitlier, again, after physical science had attained a 
certain development, could there be any real doubt where 
to look for the laws on which tlio phenomena of life 
depend, since tliey must be tlie mechanical and chemical 
laws of the solid and fluid substances composing the 
uigaiiized body, and the medium in which it subsists, 
together with tlie peculiar vital laws of tlie difierent 
tissues constituting tho organic structure ;* and again: 
‘The insuiUcieiicy of these resources (those of direct 
induction) is so glaring, that no one can be surprised 
at the backward state of the science of physiology; in 
wliicli, indeed, our knowledge of causes is so imperfect, 
that wc can neither explain, nor coulil, without specific 
experience, liavo predicted many of the facts certified 
to us by tlic most ordinary observation.’ He tlieu shows 
that tlic a pnth i, or deductive method, is that which is 
alone practicable; and this I have endeavoured to apply, 
proceeding from tlie known laws of the oxygen of the 
air and of tlic elements of organized bodies, and their 
tendency to enter into combinations witli the influence, 
80 far us known, of the preservative {lower of the vital 
forces: and then verifying the results, by showing tlicm 
to be in limmony with what is known emtiirio^ly of 
the disease to be accounted for. I cannot help remark¬ 
ing in addition, that in tho above quotations from Mr 
Mill must be found tho reasons why the elaborate 
works on consumption extant, with their tables of dura¬ 
tion, anij mioroscopic appearance of the tuberules, have 
hitherto furnished no explanation, an4 consequently no 
remedy, beyond a palliative for that disease. 

The novelty of the above views rendering their injec¬ 
tion all but certain with the medical periodicals and 
profession, there remained but a single resource: I have 


therefore submitted them to you^s editors of a tterio* 
diCftl of general litecaturv, and now place them at your 
disposal. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE MEN. 

The following extracts from a paper by Mr P, il, 
Bouligny, having for title ^^elques Faits lelatifs k 
I’Otat Spheroidal des Corps. E^uve du Feu. Hommo 
Incombustible,’ Icc. which appeared in the * Comptes Rcn- 
dus’ of the French Academy for May 14, will probably 
interest our readers;— ■' 

In France, in England, in Italy, ru all places where 1 
have had occasion to speak of podics in a spheroidal 
state, I have met with persons by whom the quemou has 
been put to me, ’ Should not some relation exist between 
these phenomena and those of men running barefooted 
over liquid brass, of a white heat, eir those where we 


i nave invaa‘iabiy replied, ’ x es, 1 bebeve there to no an 
intimate connection between all these facts and the sphe¬ 
roidal state;’ and I have afterwards, in my tumj, asked, j 
' Did you witness any one of the instances to which you ' 
refer 1’ and the answer invariably has been in the iiega- j 
tive. I confess that those queries, added to the marvellouB 
tales which I had' peruseu in various works concerning 
the proof by fire, and incombnstible men, admitted with¬ 
out reserve by some, and by others as obstinately disbe¬ 
lieved, warmly excited my cutiosity, and rendered me 
extremely desirous of establishing the truth of such 
phenomena, and recalling them to the memory of the 
Iiresent day; for it is all, alas! as old as the hills —Nil 
sub sole novum. 

I wrote, in the first instance, to my friend Dr Rochd, 
who passes his life in the midst of the furnaces of 
tho Department do I’Eure, and who is the healer of bodily 
ills to a portion of the Cyclopean population which it 
supports. His answer was to the efiToct, that a man named 
La Forge, aged about thirty-five or thirty-six, and very 
robust, frequently walked with naked feet upon the 
melted metal, immediately after its being poured into 
the trenches for casting into pigs: but he had not wit¬ 
nessed it himself. This was not suflicient to dissipate my 
doubts. I then betook myself to a foundry in Paris, 
where they smiled, and showed me the door. I said 
nothing, but withdrew, musing on the difficulties attend¬ 
ing tho verification of a solitary fact—^itself very simple. 

A short time subsequently 1 was fortunate enough tp 
meet with M. Alphonse Michel, who resides among the 
forges of Franchc-Corati?. M. Michel with groat kind¬ 
ness promised that he would institute oarefnl inquiries, 
and communicate to me the results. The subjoined is an 
extract from a letter which I have received from him, 
dated 26th March last:— 

‘ On my return, I did not omit to spoak with the work¬ 
men concenning the subject of our conversation, and gene¬ 
rally was laughed at for my pains. This, however, did 
not rebuff me. One day, at length, finding myself at the 
forge of Magny, near to Lure, I renewed my questions ttf 
a workman, who assured me that nothing was more com¬ 
mon; and to prove his assertion, at the moment when the 
brass in a state of fusion was pouting forth flrom a Wtiiin- 
son, he passed his finger through the incandescent jet. 
An employ^ of the house repeated the experiment with 
impunity; and I myself, emboldened by what I beheld, 
likewise efieeted it. I would remark, that in making 
these trials, neither of us moistened our finmrs. i 

* I hasten to make you acquainted wjth this foot, which 
appears to me to support your ideas in ndaiion to the 
globular state of liquidt; tot the fingers being naturally 
more or less humi^ it is, I think, t^^this humidity pais- 
ing into the spheroidal condition, to which their momen¬ 
ta^ incombustibility most be attributed.’ 

I hare made the following experiments:—I hare di¬ 
vided or cut with my hand ft jet ofmelted brass, exceeding 
two iniflies in £ftmeter, whiim sprang fiom the nlw-hcde 
of the melting pot, and immeaiatev,afterwards Imitate 
plunged my other hand into a mass or incandescent*ta^I 
truly frightful to gazo upon: 1 shuddered involuntarily. 
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NcrwthelesB both haijds remained perfect!/ unscathed; I greater amount of work is t«™ed out in the shorter 
and at the present moment, if anything giro me cause j time. The reports of the English factory inspectors 
for astonishment, it is that such experiments are not al- / inform us that the operatives get through their tasks 


together common and erery-day matters. 

It will probably be demanded of me, what precautions 
are necfssary to preserre one’s-self from the destructive 
action of incandescent matter! I reply, Novel Have no 
fear, but make the experiment with confidence, and pass 


witli more hearty good-will, with greater care and 
attention, and in better spirits, than heretofore. Wo 
are also told that the spare hours have been employed 
profitably and well; so much so, as to aid maternally in 
counterbalaweing any pecuniary loss sustained by tlio 


with soap, so as to give to them a polished eurfaco, I at 
the moment of making tho experiment steep the one I 
am about to employ in a cold suliition of snl-aimnoniac, 
impregnated with sulphuric acid; or, in place of that, 
fresh water. .Regnault, who is engaged on this subject, 
sn 3 's, ‘ Those whoso profession is tho handling and eating 
of fire, sometimes employ a mixture composed in equal 
jiaijis of spirit of sulphur, sal-ammoniac, essence of rose- 
m.-iry, ami onion juice.’ 

M. Bouligny coneluJos by saying that the expcrl- 


vantages. Their intelligence and {lowers of observation 
are quickened by their cmjiloyment, and by living nn ic 
amongst older people; school is made less wearison. •; 
and their wages, small though they be, arc more tiinn 
snfilcient to clothe them, and to pay for their iduci- 
tion.’ It would appear, indeed, that, with tew cveep- 
tions, all tho educational clauses of the Factories’ Acts 
relating to children and young persons have worked 
well. 

Tlie effects of the new system upon the adult iii ilc s 


ment, so formidable in appearance, is almost insignificant ]iave been equally beneficial. The strict cni' in inent oi 
in reality, and that lie has frequently repeated it with the former acts applicable to women and .loiing persons 


bad, bron/e. Sec. and invariably with like success. eniidoyed in factoiies has had a tendent^' to iniTcasi' 

-the demand for tlie labour of men. and to keep up their 

THE SIIOBT-TIME AND RELAY SYSTEMS V-'® \®'‘ 

TNT PAPTrnjTrc'si ‘I find nnieli more garden ground is cultivated in tho 

II'I hAl/lUltll'jS. suliurbs of large towns than formerly,’ writes the iii- 

A QurhiioN affecting the wellbeing of a large class of specter over one-third of the manufacturing districts of 
operatives, and the pros|ierity of their employers, is England. ‘It is no uncommon occurrence for hands 


now .agitating tlie manufacturing districts. It relates 
to the duration of daily labour in factories, and may be 
called the ‘ Long-Time Question,’ in opposition to the 
‘ Sliort-Time Discussion,’ till tliat was resolved by the 
Ten Honrs’ Act passed in 1847. 


This measure liaving come into operation about a tlie Ten Honrs’ system enjoy nn advautago which you 


y car since, wo arc now able, from data supplied from 
authentic .sources, to judge of its ctfects in connection 


with what tlie otlier factory acts have done for women needs not medical authoiity to prove that all, esjiecially 
and children,* and to remark upon a means of evading young gi«]a and boys, must be benefited by walking 


the amount of wages, would diminish tho personal com- 
forts of the operatives, and tliat they—for whose espe¬ 
cial benefit the act was passed —woubl be eager to have 
it rescinded; that, moreover, their spare time would be 
I spent in idleness and profligacy. 


among them, ‘ I would rather give up a meal a d.iy 
tlian go Uack to long hours.’ 

To the workjieople, theiclore, it would appear tli.it tii ■ 
Short-'Fime Acts have been generally, though nut uni¬ 
versally, acceptable. 'The exception is SeotlaiHl; and it 


Happily these fears have not been realised. There may bo noticed as characteristic, that the ^{leratives liere 
has been no diminution of wages th.at has not been so much urdfer, if not performing the maxinium amount 
practically made up by equivalent advantages. It lias of work, receiving the maximum amount of wages, tliat 
been found that the lessened amount of money received many of them liave struck in consequence of the re¬ 
nt the cud of the week or fortnight is by no means in duetion of liours and pay. Mr Stuart, the lusprctor 
proportion to the reduction in the numbt r of hours, ex- of Factories for Scotland, reyiorts as follows:—‘Very 
cept in Scotland, where it is precisely the same—namely, many of the persons employ'cd seem to have taken 


i duetion of liours and pay. Mr Stuart, the lusprctor 
of Factories for Scotland, reyiorts as follows:—‘Very 
many of the persons employ'cd seem to have taken 


one-sixth. In England, under the old system, the two it for granted that when trade revived, as it has 
last hours of the twelve were not those in which the done, they would be able to prevail on their employer!! 
grentesj; energy and vigilance were shown; while under to pay them twelve hours’ wages fur ten hours’ work: 
the the hands are enabled in ten hours to do more and their disappointment that wages are not raised to 
wotMM|lhd in a better st}'le, than they could in tile first tlie old standard is such, that wlulo I was iu Glasgow 
ten^rars of a working-day; heuce their wages are not for a fortnight in the month of April, several thousands 
so liable to abatements fur bad work, and to fines for of them discontinued to work, aud about 400P I licar 
negligence. The masters have also found it necessary still ( 1 st May) J^td out, refusing to receive less than 
accelerate the speed of the machinery, so that a their old wages.' Z hod frequent opportunities at Glas- 

____---gow of communicating with the employers and employed 

Tlio ‘ Faciorios’ Act,’passed In 1844 (TthVic. c. IJ', and tlio ofallclasseS; and I am very niiioli inclined to think, rrom 
7th and «ih Vic o. 23 , solely nppUribio toprint-ivoil:". | all I heard or observed, tliat tlie.latter, with tlie excep- 


the hand rapidly, yet not too much so, through tho liquid daily loss of two hours' pay. The females are able to 
brass: otherwise, if tlie trial be made timidly, and the attend to their household duties themselves, instead, as 
action he too rajiid, the resisting power possessed by all under the old system, of being obliged to employ liire- 
incandoscent bodies will exhibit itself at the cost of the lings; and, in consequence, their households ore better : 
cxpriimentaliat. and more frugally kept. The factory children have now | 


incandescent bodies will exhibit itself at the cost of the lings; and, in consequence, their households ore better 
cxpfiimentalist. and more frugally kept. The factory children have now 

The experiment succeeds best when the skin is in a time to acquire some education; for one clause in tlie 
state of perspiration; and the trepidation occasioned by act of 1844 provides that where there Is a good school 
the vicinity of such masses of fire is highly conducive to in the neighbourhood, children from right to tliirtei n 
placing the body in tho state of moisture necessary for its years of age shall attend them linlf the day, and work 
proper performance: but on taking certain precautions tho other half. ‘A combination of trade .and school 
wo become absolutely invulnerable. 1 have found the for siicli young persons,’ says Sir Leonard Horner, one 
following moda to answer best:—After rubbing my hands of the fivetory luspectors, ‘is attended witli great :ul- 


wlio are emiJoyed at a factory to he resiiliiig in sur¬ 
rounding villages at a distance of four and sometiini i ' 
five miles from their work. Tliis reminds me not to I 
pass over unnoticed a remark made to mo by a medical ] 
practitioner of much exiierienct—“ Thattlie hands under | 


cannot appreciate in money, but to tlie value of whiih 
they arc keenly alive—improved lie.illh.1” In truth, it 


i these acts, which tlie masters have recently adopted by long distances to and from their work, whuh, if not | 
I what is rolled the ‘ yiiift and Relay 83 stem.’ always sedentary, is otten performed in close aj. irt- I 

It would .appear that, on tho whole, the Short-Time ments. The benefits of the Short-Time movement auMt I 
System has worked well. It was at first feared tliat the would seem, fully and-extensively appreciated by the | 
reduction in the hours of labour, nueessarily lessening operatives themselves: Ihere is a coiiimnn exiirisshm 
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tion of married women having famiiies to attend to, and I houw per diem, the other four bejng occupied for media 
/ of oveneerg, clerkg, and enginemea, who, on account of / ThJa was done to aapply a pmeing demand for the 
' skill or superior qualiSo^tions, must have extra wages, Americaa markets, Tm gentleman also reports that 
would far rather have twelve hours’ wages and twelve the system of Kelays is very general in Scotland, exist* 

' hours’ work, than ten hours’ wages and ten hours’ ing, in fact, in forty &ctories, and i» perfectly satislko- i 
work.’ tory both to employers and employed. In some in* 

Taking, however, the whole population of operatives stances, indeed, as in the one case wo have meiitioned, 
in Great Britain, it may be with confldencasatatcd tliat it is, though Ulega], indispensable. It does not appear 
the factories’ Acts relating to women and children, and that the Iras legitimate and proper contrivance of shifts 
the more recent *'Ten Hours” statute, have worked is resorted to any where north of the Tweed, 
well for tlmse on whose behalf they were enacted. They The inferences to be drawn firom the i^ts w'o have 
have appreciated the benefits so conferred on tliera, and adduced are—Isl, That when work is ]^dntiful, and 
have not misused the leisure the legislature has been d.ai)gcr exists of too mucli labour being exacted from 


the nic.iiis of affording them. 


operatives, especially from women and persons of tender 


But as there arc two sides to every questio'i, and as age—the factory laws now in force are everyUiing to 
there is no good uninixed with evil, so the interference bo desired for all parties; but that, 2dfy, at times 
of tliciegisltturewitli factory labour has already caused when slackness of trade is succeeded by too gre<d an 
some serious difHeulties and embarrassments to tlic influx of it, some relaxation of tho Shm^*'3^e statutes 
masters, .and will eventually do so to the workpeople, might with safety and advantage be allowed, in order to 
iy.di.ippUy the ojierations of commerce from exterior admit of both master and man making up for lost time 
c.mscs arc so intermittent and capricious, that the manu* and capital. In print-works propelled by water-power, 
f.u'tiirers of tliis country are sometimes overwhelmed the hardship is grievously felt: for in them the tima,lost 
witli orders, and at others their machinery is but partially by Hoods or drought cannot bo recovered on streams 
employed, or stands wholly idle. The consequence is, that are much subject to such fluctuations; and tlicse 
that on some occasions they are called upon to mann- losses, added to the ordinanr vicissitudes of trade, cause 
f.icturc .a vast quantity of goods in a short time; for the Short-Time Acts to be felt as a serious inconvenience 
if del.ay takes place, the market flies from them like an by calico and silk printers. Tite didlcultles which sur- 
iynh-Jaluns; or else they have nothing to do, and work round tho wliolo question are doubtless great; but it is 
tiu ir mills .at n loss. It is then that these restrictions to be hoped that the practic.al experience of those con- 
upon the jicriods of labour operate disastrously. Under corned, sifted and weighed by the government—whose 
ever so great a pressure, the law forbids them to allow constant exertions in favour of the working-classes 
Ihcir operatives to bo employed longer than ten hours must bo varmiy felt by tliem—will cventuaUy bring 


(luring each day, although for months previously a defl- 
ciciiey of tr.ade may have prevented them from employ¬ 
ing tliem at all or only in part. Thus neither the 
iiTabter nor the man can make up for previous losses. 


the matter to a satisfactory adjustment. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF YOBNQ I,ADIE8. 

Tliis is a most difficult sntject—How to treat young 


It is not to bo wondered at, therefore, tlnat, in times of I.adics. If you aro a married man, yonr course is clear 
manufacturing prosperity, means should ho taken to enough; they regard you with perfert indifference; allow 
evade the 1.XW in respect of the hours of labour. 'This at their fathers table without 


evade the l.xw in respect of the hours of labour. Thii 
h.vs happened to a very considerable extent of late by re. 
s.irting to what is called the ‘ Shift and Relay System.’ 


troubling themselves to criticise either your demeanour 
or your dress. To them you are a dummy—a monk—a 
monopolised individual; you are safe in their mdiffenmoe, 


1 ins consists of working the operatives in classes or offioiously offer your arm to them, and 

relays during the day, one gang succeeding anotlu r go ^tand In tlic way of a younger or single man. A m wiod 
at ft.xted intervals, yet each not working in each fae- man, therefore, derives at least one advantage from his 
lory more tlian the legal number of hours; by whieh doublo state—tho advantage of lieing regarded by tho 
the niamifaeturers have endeavoured to keep on tlie hook muslin and iiaro shouMcm that crowd metropolitan 


7 Vie. cap. 15, whieh expressly states that‘the hours 
of work of cliildren and young persons sh.all bo reckoned 


J,rt a married m.in presume to pester a yonng lady to 
danco with him twice in one evening, and he would bo 


,*» (.1 •* i acmuiaj «a»asa an m uttta'at.FVUi uuiaO'livu. 

p.ist Ave in tlio morning; work four hours; be idle four tiien, all married men to meet virgin contempt with their 
more; and tlien continue to work till hidf-past eight at i„.,t philosophy, to hear all the weight of tlio blame if tho 
night: making the whole number of hours, as computed hachelors remain long over wine (for young ladies Inva- 


liy not of iinrlianicnt, Aftcen instead of ten. 'T 
tiiv.mce of ‘shifts,’ indeed, makes the whole’ 


riahly declare that the married men detain the haohclon), 
let mo turn to the unfettered men of England—to those 


aetu tlly working hours; for by that the relay is not cpioiires not yet betrothed to conjugal wirts, and who, 


idle, but works the‘off’four liours af another factory. moreover, with a moderation worthy of all honour, aro con- 
Uy Has ‘ shift ’ a combinatio ' of mill-oWners get Afteen have for a home, at some L.20 per annum, one of 

liours’ work out of a given number of persons who get west-end palaces called cinhs, from the eonterap^ 

flftppii hniira’ wawa This is a virtual reneal of aH the England rfirpik with in¬ 
i' ' ^ ‘ “ * btinetive horror. The unmarried epicure, if hto^shes are 

actories Acts. - , , bounded with tho moderation to which we have referred, 

lo show how extreme the pressure for meniiiActured j|^g ^ stormy path to txaverso. Live and die a bachelor! 
goods is on some oecasions, and of what value even piai ha I shout a hundred silvery voices iq derision. It is 
minutes are, *e may quote from Inspector Saunders’s no easy matter, let me tell yon, my single friend. Did you 
Report:—‘Statements have been made to the sub- hear the mocking miisio of that plotting hundred? \Vv>li, 
inspectors and myself of overwork, by certain mill- they have each netted a mesh in the net that is to catoli 
.oicupiers ruiuiing their machinery Ave minute* (a little y«U; P®? ***1® y®® Mlare? Why, 

more or less} over each meal hour, and in the same with baited smiles and dimples, and peariy rows of teeth, 
manner commencing work a few minutes brfore the and scented br^h, and foms, a;ga nv^tains of 


meal hour bad been actually completed; thus in tlie 
course of each day running tho machinery from twenty 
to tiiirtyj tiiinntes more than the ten ^hoors.' The i 


muslin, and yards of ringlets, and rarest perftnnes, and 
crimson blushes, and whispered vows, sjid pouting pulpy 
lips. And these are snares, believe me, that count their 
thoiisande of vietiras, your humble eervant among the 


1 r . ^ .S « vn r • _ v»s\#ia««s»\a» w* rsvvjuiv. JUUA vuiliutu WArailis aiiixsask *>srsj 

Scottisli inspector mentions the case of a Paisley Arm, number. Once defy beauty, and you must remain on gttari 
wliiuh, by means ot the Belay System—'»ttt by employ- ngainst her for ever. You will know n? oossatlon of boatl- 
ing adult males only for ten hunrs’ night-work—kept lities—she will pursno you to tho grave—therefore it tadn- 
tlieir machinery going for some time daring twenty ilispensablo for tho single epienro to enter upon lift with a 
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toiif;li and a stout heart; to him tite dulcet accents of the 
vir^jinmuBt ever recall tho roarriarabell; ho must touch 
her hand as ho would a red-hot cinder. lie must i>c a block 
of ioe, defying thaw, keeping at the same time in coolest 
places; yet must ho, for the satisfaction of his stomach, so 
act, tluit ho may not give oifenco to his host’s daughters, 
lie n^r not behave coldly towards them, and to treat them 
with marked attention would endanger his own peace of 
mind; the safest course, thcrofuro, for him to pursue, is to 
talk seriously with their father on the subiort of marriages, | 
to say incidentally that his host's daughters will make I 
charming wives, that, in fact, they deservo to marry into 
the very best families in the kingdom; and then (it must 
bo dexterously done) let him advise their father to watch 
tlictn naironly, and to seek to ally them to titled hnsbands. 
By acting in this way, ho will secure the good-will of the 
tnther, and, if the matter como to tho cars of the daughters, 
tiattor their pride, and make them turn their thoughts to 
coronets. Ho will of course have prefaced this discourse 
by declaring that ho is not a marrying man; that, in fact, 
his habits are those of a confirmed bachelor; besides, ho is 
too humble and limited in his moans to provide what he 
considers a suitable home for a specimen of nature's 
masterpieces,— Krafc and 

ELECTRIC TELECEAPH IN lEELAND. 

This invention has been introduced into Ireland, and is 
now in operation on a portion of tho Great Southern and 
Western Hailway. ‘One peculiarity of this telegraph,’ 
says fiaunders's News-Letter, ‘is, that the wires usually 
j>l teed upon poles are in this instance buried at a considcr- 
.■d,ilo depth in the ground. No person travelling on the 
line would suppose that such a mysterious agent as tho 
Electric Telegraph w as at all in operation. Two great nd- 
vaiitiiges are gained W tho adoption of this plan—namely, 
security from tho efieets ot lightning and depredations. 
The means employed for generating tho electric fluid is 
somewhat novel, and consists in tho use of a certain salt 
known to chemists as chloride of calcium, being, in fact, the 
pure base of lline. Tins salt has the property of .attracting 
suflicient moisture fiom tho atmosphere for keeping up the 
supply necessary to work the telegraph, theieby entirely 
dispensing u ith tho use of acids, found by all electricians so 
dcstiiictivc to the metals employed.’ 

COST or PRISON ACCOMMODATION. 

Tile sums hitherto expended on prison buildings have in 
some c.ases been enormous. The cost is seldom less tlian 
L.lOU to L.150 per jirisoncr (a sum suflicient for building 
two or three neat cottages, mrU ahiu to contain a whole 
family); and in some instances it has been much more, A , 
portion only (tho newest) of the County Prison at Yoik, : 
capable of accommodating only 160 piisoners, cost L 200,000, 
which is more than L.1200 per prisoner—enough, if it had 
been desired, to build for caeii prisoner a separate mansion 
with stable and coach-house .—Fonrlcenih llrport of 1‘itson- 
Impccturs. 

THE ZTCZAC AND THE CROCODILE. 

On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a large crocodile, 
twelve or fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a perpendi¬ 
cular bank, about ten feet high, on the margin of the river. 

I stopiicd the lioat at some distanoe, and noting the place 
as well as I could, I took a circuit inls.id, and came down 
c-autiously to tho top of tlio bank, wlience with a heavy 
rifle I made sure of my ugly game. I had already cut off 
his head in imagination, and was considering whether it 
should bo stuffed with its mouth open or shut. I peeped 
over the bdnk: there he was, within ten feet of tho rifle. I 
was ou the point of firing at liis eye, when I observed that 
he was attended by a bird called a zierac. It is of the plover 
species, of a grayish colour, and as large as a small pigeon. 
The binl was walking up and down, eloso to the crocoailo’s 
nose. I suppose I moved, for suddenly it saw mo; and in¬ 
stead of flying away, as any respectable bird would have 
done, it Jumped up about a foot fiom the ground, screamed 
‘zlezac!’ ‘ziczaol’ with all tho powers of his voice, and 
dashed itself against the crocodile’s face two or three times. 
The great beast started up, and immediately spying his dan¬ 
ger, made a jump into the air; and dashing into the water 
with a splash which covered me with mud, he dived into the 


jnstly angry with Ills impcitincnce. After having waited 
m vain for some time to see whether tho crocodile would 
come out again, 1 got up flrom the bank where I was lying, 
threw a clod of earth at tho ziezuo, and came hack to 
the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss of my game , 
in having witnessed a cironmstanco, the truth of vvliich 
has been disputed by several writers on natural histoiy.— 
VurvM'a Vtsus to Monasteriei iu the Levant. 


THE SHEPHEUDESS’S CRADLE-SONG. 

PSOM THBOZaMAN. 

Blsbp, baby, sleep, 

Thy father tends the sheep; 

Thy mother shakes the little tree,* 

Down foils a pretty dream for thee— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

The skies are full of sheep, 

Each stuilet's but a little Iamb, 

Tlie moon it ia the lambkin's duin— 

Sleep, baby, Bleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

The Saviour tends his sheep ; 

Himself tho eentio Urab indeed. 

Who for us all was made to bleed - 
Sleep, b.iby, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

And flioii Shalt have a sheep; 

A sheep with goldon hells so fine, 

A playmate he shall bo of thine — 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Bleep, baby, sleep. 

And bleat nut liko a sheep; 

Or else the shepherd's doj so w lid 
Will come and bite my uaugUty i Iiild - 
Sleep, babj, sleep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep— 

Away and herd the sliecp; 

Away, thou shepheid's dog so wild. 

And do not wake my dailmg child— 

Sleep, baby, sloop., 

* Tho ciadles are suspended to tho trees. 


piiiLosorny or happiness. 

Whoever Jiidgea of things by appearance, finds that 
Riovideiico 11.18 distributed his gifts m a very imc<|ual nnii- 
ncr, I could show that we often attriluilc to llc-iv eii wli it 
is alone duo to our own ignorance, hut I confine myself to 
tho aflirmation that Providence has confeircd on nil men 
tho conditions ncoeiujary to happiness. Seeing that wo arc 
all able to perfect and develop our faculties, wo have witliin 
ourselves a prompt and faoilo means of obtaining interior 
peaee, and at the same time contentment and leiioso in 
ordiiLiry life. If, therefore, education acoustomed us bt Her 
tlian it does to live with and in ourselves, to seek in faith 
and eoniidcncc the pleasuics of coiisoionco, by prefLiiiiig 
them to the deceitful and fugitive pleasures ot tho passions, 
w'o should find at all times, and in every condition of life, 
the means of satisfying our innate dcsiio for happiness.— 
Siimoi a Fn > ucei. 
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THE KOH-I-NOOB, OR MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT. 
Ir there is one object in nature more interesting to 
hum.in beings than another, it is the Diamond. Why 
tins should be so, Philosophy might perhaps be able to 
toll if we consulted her; but it is not surprising that 
Poetry, who is always more or less inclined to super¬ 
stition, should refer the influence of the stone over our 
judgments and imaginations to some occult talismanic 
power worlcing upon us like fascination. This idea is 
fortifled in a curious manner by a consideration of 
the history of the most remarkable of all diamonds, 
now rendered, by circumstances, an object of public 
curiosity and interest to both hemispheres: the cele¬ 
brated gem which has been named, with Oriental cx- 
trav.igance, the Mountain of Light. 

Home time ago Sir Charles Napier assured us in this 
country that it was on its way from the Punjaub to 
England, destined for the treasury of Queen Victoria; 
but a more general opinion now is, that Gholab Singh, 
alarmed for its safety durinf the Sikh convulsions, ear¬ 
ned it off to Jarooo, and that it still remains in his pos¬ 
session. The whole Punjaub, however, having become 
a portion of our dominions, this famous historical dia¬ 
mond, it is to be presumed, will fall ere long to the 
British crown: and at anyrate our readers will pro¬ 
bably not bo displeased to have before them an account 
of the Eoh-i-noor and its singular fortunes. 

Like other subjects of history, the Koh-i-noor has its 
fabulous as well as authentic era; but of the former we 
shall only say that the diamond is believed by the Hin¬ 
doos to have belonged to mythological Pandoos before 
it Ctime to illumine with a fatal gleam the close of the 
Mogul dynasty. Although we spare the reader, how¬ 
ever, on this point—and perhaps derogate thereby from 
our own cbaractor as an orthodox historian—wo may 
at least advert to one of the omens which preceded its 
actu.al appearance. The anecdote is given by Captain 
Hamilton ,* and although obv.ously wrong in chronology 
(the royal pair referred to having been married before 
their accession to the crown), it is suiHciently charac¬ 
teristic to be probable. Shall Jehan, he tells us, was 
led by his well-known love of the arts and sciences, and 
by his constant patronage of foreigners, into atrangcly- 
liberol notions of the rights and true social position of 
women. ‘ He was sorry,’ says the captain, ‘ to see the 
most beautiful^iart of thQ creation caged in seraglios, 
brednp in ignorance, and kept from useful and pleasant 
conversation, by the heavy fetteTs of blind and unreason¬ 
able custom;’ and the plan he took to break through 
the conventionalities of his court was to get up ^ fancy 
fair. In t^ose days, however, the doctrine of free trade 
WHS unknown; and when the ladies on the appointed, 


day had established themselves in their booths, pro¬ 
vided with jewels and trinkets for sale, the courtiers 
were compelled to buy at whatever pricea they chose 
to ask, and the emperor himself was among the pur¬ 
chasers. 

Shah Jehan, in bis progress among the booths, was 
struck by the engaging expression of one of the sellers, 
and inquired what she had to dispose of; on which she 
told him that she had still one large rough diamond on 
hand, and would not object to part with it for a con-sid- 
cr-a-tion. Hereupon she produced in a grave, business¬ 
like manner, the object in question; and the emperor, 
unaccustomed to that feminine freedom he bad himself 
desired to call into existence, was no doubt much amused, 
as well as surprised, to find it a piece of fine transparent 
sugar-candy cut in the diamond form. He asked her 
how much she demanded; and with a pleasant air, which 
passed off very agreeably the pretty assurance, she re¬ 
plied that it was well worth a lac of rupees—L.10,000 ! 
Shah Jehan gave an order for the money upon the 
spot; and in this way began his acquaintance with his 
future empress, the mother of Aurungzebe. When Banco 
died, her husband perpetuated her name by building for 
her one of the most remarkable mausolea in the world, 
the famous Taj, the construction of which, we are told 
by Tavernier, occupied 20,000 men for twenty-two 
years, and cost L.3,174,802 sterling. When Cidohol 
SIceman visited the place with his wife, he asked her 
what she thought of it. ' I cannot tell you,’ she replied, 
‘ what I think, for I know not how to criticise such a 
building; but I can tell yoir what 1 feel: 1 would die 
to-morrow to have such another over me.’* 

Aurungzebe, born of this marriage, came into the 
world, it may be supposed, with an air-drawn diamond 
glittering in his imagination; and perhaps it was his 
knowledge of the prodigious effect of his mother’s sugar- 
candy which led to the introduction of the Koh-i-noor 
into the treasury of the Great Mogul 1 Shah Jehan, 
notwithstanding his magniflcence in building—exempli¬ 
fied in the Taj Mahal alluded to, and in {he great 
mosque at Delhi—had filled the coffers of the state; fbr 
the celebrated Peacock Throne, likewise his work, was 
not a mere extravagant bauble, Imt a receptade for the 
jewels of the crown, with which it was inenuted. In 
his later years, however, unprotected by the influence 
of his queen, now no more, he had sunk into intem¬ 
perance, and consequentif disease •, end on » report of 
his death in )6S8, his four sons, as Was always the 
fashion in India, flew to arms to scramble for the tlirone. 
But Aurungzebe made no pretensions for himielf: his 
thoughts were fixed upon another wiwld. He was 
never seen without the Koran under his arm, and never 
failed to say his prayers five times a day in a loud S»d 


* Sleemsn’s RamUlM and BMOlWetlons of an Indian OlfieUl. I 
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I ihchMlious voice, lie professed himself to be a faquir, j him, into an independent sorereignty—the grand ambi- Ij 
j or religious mendicant—a kind of Mohammedan friar — / tha of bis life—had died quietly in his bed. In the j 
lived upon rice, roots, and water, and dressed in plain ^a'elve years succeeding the emperor's^ death, no fewer 
white, without a single jewel or other ornament. His other princes reigned and died snccessirely, 

sole object of ambition was to retire to Mecca, to spend Mogul empire deeper in decay. But 

1 . 1 . life J fi,o Pr., *till the Eoh-i-noor continued to gaze and glitter from 

the east of his life in prayer near the tomb of the Pro- pegcook Throne, tiU its mocking gleams were at 
phot J and in the meantime he espoused the cause of beheld afar off in the visions of Nadir Shah 


the youngest brother, joining his army with his. But Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune, who had seized 
even in this union they were not a match for the other upon tlie throne of Persia; and after conquering, as 
two separately, and something more remained to bo had been done more than once before, the wen impc- 
done. rial territories of Ghizni and Cabul, ho yielded to tlie 

Aurungzebe governed the province of the Deccan, temptations of the Koh-i-noor and tlie other treasures 


and there had formed a strict though secret alliance Indw, and rewlved to snateh a l^ty even from 
,„:*i. . ... - under the beard of the emperor himself at Delhi, There 

with a man as extraordinary as himself. This was a Burpristag in this, as the riches of 

Persian adventurer, Ameer Jumla, who had come to Mohammed Shah, the great Mogul of the time, were 
Southern India as an attendant upon a merchant, and ygi-y dazisUng to a parvenu king; and as the state of '■ 
risen in tlie service of the king of Golcoiida till he be- the acclimatised Tartars, who had gradually sunk into 
came viceroy over the richest portion of the country, eifeminacy, seemed to point tliem out ns the prey of 


containing its celebrated diamond mines, and com- the first comer of the many enemies who were now 

mander-in-chief of the army. His wealth was so ira- gathering like vultures round the dying empire. Naihv 

mense, that the king at length looked upon him as a i«lvanced into India, defwted Mohammed Shah in .i 

rival in the state • and Ameer Jumla whoso irrand ain- general engagement at Kurnaulj and then the two 
rival in tne state, ana Ameer dumia, wiimo grand am- conqueror and conquered, proceeded together 

bition was to be the founder of a royal dynasty some- ^ '% * t » 

where or other, was glad to enter Into a union with the jigre the pretext chosen by Nadir was an insurrec- 

Mogul prince even at a sacrifice of a portion of his pro- tion of the populace j and so savage were the Persians, 


UKiuii lu ue uie luuuui^r ui a ruytu suriie- Delhi - - 

where or other, was glad to enter Into a union with the jigre the pretext chosen by Nadir was an insurrec- 
Mogul prince even at a sacrifice of a portion of his pro- tion of the populace j and so savage were the Persians, 
digious fortune. As arranged between them, therefore, who had hitherto been kept down by the policy of their 
he repaired to the court of Shah Juhan, the report of commander, tliat even the animals found in tlie streets 
whose death had bean premature, and offered to lead '‘"‘i houses were not spared, far less the men, women, 
an army against Golconda, and deliver up to him its J”** rhiidren, ‘As the great number of dead bodies 

. ......I...... A that lay about tho oastlo, and m tlie bazaars aim other 

boundless wealth! as a specimen of which, he presented Bteneh, they pressed 

to tho dazzled emperor, not a i«ece of siignr-candy, but met with in the streets, and 


the veritable Kuh-i-noor, the Mountain of Liglit t 


employed tlieni in removing the bodies. Some, liy 


Tlie Koh-i-noor being our theme, we can spare but a tying cords to the feet, tliey dragged without the eit^ ; 
few words for the human personages of tho great Indian some they throw into the river j and those whom they 
drama. Ameer .Jumla was intrusted, by tlie avarice of imagined to be Hindoos, they piled forty or fifty of tli^.r 
tlie fated king—in spite of the remonstrances and in- bodies a-top of each othei, and burnt them with tlie 
treaties of his eldest son, whom he had destined for timber of the demolishing buildings.’ • Nadir now pro- 
the tbroiie—with the army he prayed for; which he ceeded to the main object of his inroad—robbing the 
first carried against Golconda, and then added to the treasury, and then the inhabitants individually, and toi- 
forces of Aurungzebe. The two eldest brothers in the taring or slaying all Who were refractory. In this m,.ii. 
meantime had met in tlie field, when one was worsted, ner he collected in money and plate about L. 12 , 00 n, 0 t)(), 
and forced to fly; and Aurungzebe led his combined not including the Peacock Throne, tlie crown jewtl , 
strength against the victor, whom ho completely routed and, above all, tlie Koh-i-noor. This booty cost in ..11, 


in a pitched battle. Tlie farce of the faquir was there¬ 
fore at an end. He deposed and confined his fatlier, 
wlio still clung to tlie cause of the eldest of his children ; 
and making his >ouiigPSt brother drunk at an enter¬ 
tainment, sent him quietly off to n state prison, and 
mounted the imperial throne himself in 1658. 


according to Praser, 200,000 lives. 

On his march homewards, be distributed large sums 
among his soldiers; and at Herat m.ide a disjilay of 
his acquisitions, of which tho following description 
IS given by a Kashmeriau writer of credit, wlio w.is 
an eye-witness: — ‘When Nadir 8hah was at Delhi, 


The Koh-i-noor was by this time set in tho Peacock he had such a profusion of jewels, that he ordered 
Throne, and from that proud seat looked with its large, the snoubir bashg to make up arms and harness of 


cold, bright, unwinking oyc upon the approaching crisis. 
It witnessed the rise in a few years of the peasantry of 


every kind, inlaid witii precious stones, ond to orna¬ 
ment a largo tent in the same manner. Fur tliis pur- 


its own Golconda and the neighbouring countries into a pose the best workmen that could be proemed were 
greatpower, known as the MahrattaBmpire; it watched employed a year and two months during tho inareli; 

Ai... __ _ .1..UZ __ 4.u_ nr _I J_r_;_ ^ ■m.Jr ' 


the new inundation roll over the Mogul dominions, 
sweeping away their political demarcations; it ad- 


and when N.adir Shah arrived at Herat, tho moabir 


sweeping away their political demarcations; it ad- bashy informed him that a great number of tlie fol- 
mired the firmness and intrepidity with whlcli the. lowing artiblcs, nciiiy inlaid with precious stones, 
brave, unscrupukius, ond crafty Auningzebe fonglit wore prepared-namely, horse harness, sword sbe-iths, 
and finessed by turns, and struggled with his destiny quivers, sliields, spear-cases, and maees, with iwaiWcts 
even to extreme old age; and it read tho will in which or chairs of different sizes, and a large tent lined with 
tlio last of the really (p«at Moguls prociaioied in these jewels, lie tent was ordered to be pitched in the 
words tlie vanity of human life:—‘ I cartio naked into dewan khaneh, in which were placed the tulht taous. 
tlie world, and naked I go out of it. Let no ensigns or see, or Peacock Throne, brought from Delhi tho (uA/it 
rojal Ilf’P accompany my funeral; let a faithful set- mday, with the thrones of some other monarchs,<to- 
vani isi^ey my corpse to^ the place of Shah Zen al Din, gather with the inlaid sundelftes. Publication was made 
and rpiilfc a tomb for it in the simple manner of der- by beat iff drum throughout the city and the camp, 
vlsbcsi let not my fortunate children give themselves that all persons bad liberty to come to this magnificent 
any eoncern about a niunument.’* Long ere now the exhibition, such as had never before been seen in any 
family competitors of Aurungzebe had perished; and age or country. Nadir Bhah was not pleased with tho 
Ameer Jumla, while planning the conversion of tlie go- form of tho tent; and besides being lined with green 
vernment of Bengal, which had been bestowed Upon satin, many eff the jewels did not appear to advantage: 


* Fraser's Ilistoiy of Nadir Shall. 


♦ Ftaesr's History of Nadir Shah. 
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he therefore ordered it to be taken to piecea, anil a) the charge of the Eahri'Aoor. This fatal gemmajho 
jjofr one to be made, the top of which, tor the cbn- tboagbt to hare acted like utMliaman upon itipostewr. 
lenience of tranaportation, should be separate from the I He ^st wrested the jptfajaub from Ipdia, and then, by 
walls, such as in Hindoostan is called a fvudy. When be / an uncontrollahle impulse, Hmw himself headlong into 


I' returned to Meshed from his expedition into Turan, the irhep the Mogul emplrB, coqrulaed .wiTh iia 
this new tent being finished, was displajed in the same last throes, was in the deathsrripOl with the Mmirattas. 

I manner as the former one; but its beauty and mag> At Fanipnt, within fifty wee of Delhi, in tbil year 
' nifloenee are beyond description. The outside was 1761, the battle waf fought which deoidad ^ of 
I covered with fine scarlet broadcloth, the lining was of all parties. The Mahrattas were beaten apd dimrsed 
violct-cidmirad satin, upon which were representations Ahmed Shah returned to hie own dominions, stm bar 


of all the Urds and beasts in the creation, with trees ing assisted at the slaughter of fiOihOOQ men ; and the 
and flowers, the whole made of pearls, diamonds, rabies, empire, already mortally struck, mil tp pieces^ and 


emeralds, amethysts, and other pmcious stones; and made way for a company of ibreign meK^Wts, tO raise 
the tent poles were decorated in like manner. On both an English sovereignty upon its ruins, 
sides of the Peacock Throne was a sereen, upon wUicIt The Eoh-imoor remained it Cabal, emitting Its IMr> 
were the figures of two angels in precious stones. The donio ^anis over the vicissitudes of the A^ian ’mo- 
roof of the tent consisted of seven pieces; and when narchy. The third in suooession from Ahmed-'for 
it was transported to any place, two of these pieces reigns are short ih such times and counlides—was 
packed in cotton were put into a wooden chest, two of driven from his throne by a younger brothw, and taking 
wliicli were a sufficient load for an elephant; and the refuge with his fUaqumd in a distant egstfe, found him- 
scrcen filled another chest. The walls of the tent, the self there in confinement. Be hid the Koh-i-noor in a 
tent poles, and the tent pins, which latter were of crevice in the wall; and even when betrayed into the 
mossy gold, loaded fire moro elephants; so that for tlie hands of his brother, and blinded by his orders, he 
carriage of the whole were required seven elephants, refused to discover the treasure, affirming that he had 
This magnificent tent was displayed on all festivals in thrown it into the river os he crossed. The third and 
the dewan kbanch at Herat during the remainder of youngest brother of this amiable faraily'-well known 
Nadir Shah’s reign. After his death, his nepiiew, Adil to our readers as the Shah Shoojah—now set both tiie 
Shah, and his grandson, Shahrokb, whoso territories otiiers aside, mounted the throne himself, sud e^- 
were very limited, and expenses enormous, had the tent deavoured to satisfy poetical justice by blowing from 


taken to pieces, and dissipated the produce.’''' 


the mouths of cannon the treaoberoos castelian and his 


The monster Nadir is represented by the same writer wife and children! In gratitude for this vengeance, the 
as having been tall, with a beautiful complexion of red blind brother dlsolosed to Shoojah the place where tbo 
and wliite, and a fine animated countenance. Eraser diamond was concealed: and when the latter was loon 
repot ts, from one who knew him, that he was upwards after compelled to fly into the Company’s territories, he 
of six feet high, well proportioned, of robust make and carried with him the Koh-i-noor. The Afihhan portion 
ronstitution, with an inclination to be fat, counteracted of this narrative we take from Colonel Sleeman, who 
by the fatigue he constantly underwent. Ilis diet was received it from the old blind king himself, 
simple, his wine of moderate quantity; and even these When Shoojah and the Etoh-i-noor arrived at Dahore 
indulgences gave way, when necessary to business, the on their way to the Company’s territories, ^ey were at 
king satisfying his hunger rather than his appetite first receiy^ with great distinction by Rnujeet Singh: 
with a few parched peas, which he always carried in but this did not last long. If the roym fugitive bad left 
Ins packet, and a draught of water. He was extremely the diamond in the wall, he might have passed on in 


generous, but yet a strict man of business, and a fierce 
disciplinarian, punishing offences with death or miitlla- 


pcace; bat Bunjeet felt as powerfully as any of tlio 
others who bad been exposed to it that spectral gleam 


turn without mercy. In the evening, be was arcus- which, like some fatal meteor, had always been the 
torned to unbend freely with a few chosen companions; herald of strife and disaster. The Koli-i-noor, in fret, 
but on one occasion two of them chancing to address even before its recorded history commences, had per- 
Iiim the next day, as if remembering their intimacy, he haps always been the object of yiolencB and robbery. In 


c.Kised them instantly to be strangled. Golconda, as we are informed by the Venetian traveller 

N^.tdir now proceeded from conquest to conquest, be- Marco Pido, the richest diamonds were obtained from a 
coming more cruel every day, and unluckily, accord- small valley so completely surrounded by inaccessible 
mg to honest Khejeh Abdulkurreem, neglecting those rocks, that it affurdea no approach for human beings. It 
piayers and prostrations which had given success to his was the custom of the peomo, therefore, to throw large 
former cruelties. Ho now rarely prayed at all, and yet pieces of meat over the qliffs, and when the white eagtes 
continued to indulge himself as usual in depriving his of the region darted down u^n the prey, to pursue them 
friends of their eyes or lives on the most trifling pre- to their retreats, and in their turn rend away the siioil. 
tcnces; till at lengtii his ‘ imprudence ’ in this particular Adhering to the meat, they fbund diamonds of great 
ended in his forming a design for a wholesale massacre value. This, for aught we know, way be a fiction; but 
of his Persian troops by tlio Affghans and Uzbecks, the story is repeateiT in the ‘Arabian Nlghtf,' and was 
whom he preferred. Tliis was a little too much. A the ftuth of all Asia. 


whom lie preferred. Tliis was a little too much. A 
c.ib.tl was formed against him; and one morning the 


the ftuth of all Asia. 

The unlucky Shoojah was offered a territory and a 


body of Nadii^Sliali was found in his tent, with the fort, and oil sorts of things, for the diamoqd; bift be 
bead cut off, and an old woman lamenting over it. Tlie denied that he had it'in his possession, and his wife, 
ICoh-i-noor was not a witness of this tragedy: it had drawing upon her feminine imagination, declared that 
been previously sent off with the other diamonds to it had been pawned for supplies. * Bunjeet, disbdieving 
Kclat; and wlicn the successor of Nadir mounted the these aaserUons, placed guards round Shah’s issi- 
throne, ho found himself the possessor of L.10,000,000 dence, and allowed no access or egress without strict 
in money, besides gold and silver bullion, and the Pea- search. The exiled family, however, being proof against 
i-vck Throne, the severity of mere restraint, tho prohibition of food 


This prince, howeveiv vas not allowed to preserve was added, and ftwtWQ days the ihi^i with bis wives, 
long either the diamond or his own eyes. His rebelUoni family, and servants, absolnte dej^vation; but 

subjects deprived him of the latter; and AbWOd Shah, thdr firmness was even proof against this trial; and 
the commander of Nadir’s Ail^han cavalry, who had Bunjeet, from a rsgard to his own reputation, dater- 
thouglit fit, in the confusion of the time, to make him-' mined to proceed with wora arh and orde^wd food to be 
self a king in Affghanistan, relieved the blind man of supplied.’ A letter was now forged, implicating Shoo^i 

__ in some correspondence with Bunjeet's enemies; apd it* 

<• Memoir, of Khojeh Abduikurreom. Traiutated from (h. now aMumed tp be indispensable to toko pr^u- 

Peieian by Franou oiaawtn. tions agunst the lotiignes ood machinations of tile 
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sliah; and a guard of two companies of Sikhs, from the 
newly-raised corps, being added to that previously set 
over the premises where he resided, threats of a transfer 
of the shah's person to Qovindgurh, with treatment of 
the most galling and injurious kind, were resorted to, 
in order to enforce compliance with the demand for the 
jewel? Having tried remonstrance in vain, the shah 
next resorted to artifice, and solicited two months’ delay, 
to enable him to protmre the diamond from certain 
mafiajuns with whom it was asserted to be pledged, 
and he said that some lacs of rupees must be expended 
to etfect this. Kunjeet reluctantly consented to allow 
the time solicited, and severities were accordingly bus- 
pended for a season. They were renewed, however, 
before the period expired; and Shah Shoojah, wearied 
out by them, and seeing that the rapacity of the Sikh 
would not hesitate, even at the sacrifice of his life for 
its gratification, agreed at last to give up the precious 
jewel. Accordingly, on the 1st of June, Runjeet waited 
on the shah, with n few attendants, to receive it. He 
was received by the exiled prince with much dignity, 
and both being seated, a pause and solemn silence en¬ 
sued, which continued for nearly an hour. Runjeet 
then, getting impatient, whispered to one of his attend¬ 
ants to remind the shah of the object of his coming. 
No answer was returned, but the shah with his eyes 
made the signal to a eunuch, who retired, and brought 
in a small roll, which he set down on tho carpet at 
an equal distance between the chiefs. Runjeet desired 
Bhooanee Das to unfold the roll, when the diamond was 
exhibited and recognised, and the Sikh immediately 
retired with his prize in hand.’* Runjeet, hoivever, 
was enraged with Shoojah for having kept him so long 
from the object of his desire, and another attempt was 
made to implicate him in political intrigues. Accord¬ 
ing to the anonymous author above quoted, however, 
lie was finally permitted to purchase his liberty with 
L.2000; but another writer says that be made his escape 
only by climbing over the roofs of some houses, and 
creeping under the walls of the city through a sewcr.f 
Runjeet remained in possession of the diamond till his 
death, and by his last will bequeathed it to the temple 
of Juggernaut t but although the other bequests of the 
dead Lion of the Punjaub were carefully attended to, 
his successors disregarded this one, and the Koh-i-noor 
remained in the royal treasury. Since then, it continued 
to glare steadily upon the distractions of the country, 
till all on a sudden it disappeared. 

It cannot, however, remain long in obscurity. Before 
these sentences see the light, it will in all probability 
have been discovered, and hare returned, after passing 
through so many strange adventures, into the hands of 
the Masters of India. 

Having now brought our historical narrative to a 
dose, we must proceed, after the manner of our betters, 
to give some account of the appearance, character, and 
value of our subject. The Koh-i-noor, like many other 
great personages of history, is not indebted much to 
external form. It is not cut so as to sparkle like a 
brilliant, but returns tho beholder’s gaze with a cold, 
steady glare, fit to make a nervous man wink. It is 
plainly set m gold. With regard to its pecuniary 
value, the common superstition is, that it is worth 
L.3,.50U,000 sterling; but this will not stand the test of 
figures for an instant. The professional mode of esti¬ 
mating the value of a diamond is to square the number 
of carats it weighs, and then* to multiply the product 
by the price of a single carat. Thus a rough diamond of 
eight carats’ weight, at L.2 for one carat, is worth L.I28, 
the arithmetical process standingtbus: 8 x 6 x 2 =s 128. 
But although a rough diamond is estimated at L.2, 
when cut brilliant-fashion tho price is L.8, and rose or 
table-fashion L.6. The carat, let us further premise, is 
four gfraihs diamond weight, which is equivalent to 3'174 
grains Troy. 

.1 ■ —. . . .i. ia . 

* Illutftrjr of tho I'unjHnb. London: Allen. 

t Fane's Five Vsara in India. 


Now our diamond, though said, when in tho rough 
state, to have weighed 900 carats, has been diminished 
by cutting and polishing to 279, and not being shaped ns 
a brilliant, its price must be based upon L.6 for one carat. 
This, by the rule above stated, would give L.467,000—a 
splendid sum, no doubt, but not a seventh part of the 
commonly-assigned value. A similar exaggeration is 
current as to tho value of the great diamond of the 
ISmperor of Russia, a splendid stone which we had onre 
the lionour of gazing at in tho Kremlin at Moscow. It 
is said to bo worth L.4,804,000 -, whereas, taking it at 
the most favourable estimate, it would not come to 
more than L.264,2Q0. But the truth is, the rule we 
have given is rwely extended to stones of more than 
20 carats, after which weight the valuation is arbitrary. 
The Empress Catharine is said to have given for the 
Russian diamond L.90,000 in ready money, and an an¬ 
nuity of L.4000; and our diamond, we Bay, is worth— 
just as much as it will fetch. We have only to add, 
that the Koh-i-noor is the second largest diamond in the 
world; that of the Rajah of Mattaii, found in Borneo, 
weighing 367'carats. As for the Brazil stone of 1G80 
carats, it is supposed to be nothing more than a colour¬ 
less topaz. L, R. 


THE PROGRESS OF PENNY POSTAGE. 

A anx of tabular returns has recently been issued by 
order of parliament, which will afford some curious and 
interesting information respecting the Post-Office to 
those whose patience and arithmetical powers arc equal 
to the task of extracting it. These tables exhibit a 
history of the Penny Postage : the first siious the num¬ 
ber of chargeable letters which have passed through the 
London General Post, inwards and outwards, since the 
first reduction of postage from dist.mcc-ratcs to the 
uniform rate of fourpence, which happened on the .Gth 
December 18.39, to the beginning of the present year, 
dividing the time into periods of four complete weeks 
each. This of course takes in the whole period of the 
Penny Postage, which was commenced on lOth January 
1840. That a means of comparison may be afforded, 
there is shown on the same page the estimated .ave¬ 
rage number of letters for the four weeks immediately 
preceding the introduction of uniform rates. 

The conservative character of our nation, and the 
tardiness with which we avail ourselves of anything 
that is new, even though highly beneficial, is strikingly 
shown in this document It appears to have taken 
eight years for the public to find out the advantages of 
Penny Postage j and even now, it is by no means clear 
that these are os extensively appreciated as they will 
be. The number of letters passing through the Gene¬ 
ral Post-Office to and from London, and every other 
part of the world, has, it is true, increased in the eight 
years above eightfold i but tho increase has been curi¬ 
ously slow and gradual. Iii 1839, the estimated ave¬ 
rage number of letters peg lunar month* was 1,622,147 ; i 
in the first four complete weeks noted in these returns ' 
as having elapsed after the Penny Post began—namely, 
from the 1st to the 29th February 1840—the number 
little more than doubled, being 3,338,074. From this 
point the augmentation goes on in progressive numbers 
with extraordinary stealthiness, as is seen by running 
tho eye down the column of totals, wberfi we find the 
initial figures representing trillions mounting up by 
units, at almost regular intervals of time, to 9,268,4.'>7, 
which is given as the total number of letters which 
passed through the London General Post-OfiVic during 
the four weeks ending on the 17th February 1849. 

To show the influence of cheapness on the amount of 
public correspondence, we need only adduce the returns 
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respecting the district or local post of London. Up to 
1840, when tho tax was twopence per letter ‘on the 
stones’—as the inner circle of the metropolis was then 
called—and threepence ‘ off the stones,’ or to the ex* 
tremity of the outer circle or suburbs, ^e estimated 
averacre number of letters for four weeks was two-thirds 
as niiny as that which passed through the London 
Post-Office to and from the rest of tho World. In other 
worils, in 1839 the average local correspondence of 
London occasioned tho passage through the post of 
1 , 021,386 epistles per mettsam/ while for its provincial 
and foreign correspondence, with the excessive distance- 
rates then enacted, the number was no more than, os 
before stated, 1,622,147 per month during that year. 
Another singular revelation tending to show thi-- in¬ 
fluence of olicapncss may be discovered in studying 
these returns; for it would appear from them that the 
increase in the public interchange of letters through 
London has been in almost exact proportion to the de¬ 
crease in the charges for transmitting them. Thus, as 
M c find the reduction for the London district post was 
from an average of twopence and a fraction to one 
penny, so we also find that the number of letters has 
more thin doubled; being—instead of 1,021,386, as in 
1839—2,601,951 for the month ending the 20th January 
in the xiresent year. We have also already seen that 
the increase m the number of London General Post 
letters has been above eightfold; and eightpence was 
about tlie average per letter charged under the old 
system 

Although London, being the great mart and centre 
of the empire, would appear to present a matter of this 
kind in Its most magnified aspect, yet if wo turn to 
another table, winch includes, besides the London, the 
loc il district, and cross posts of tho English provinces, 
Irchnd, Wales, and bcotland, the ratio of increase in 
public correspondence occasioned by the Penny Postage 
whuh wo have named is not overstated, even when 
applied to the wliole of tho United Kingdom. We 
glean from a comparative statement of the number of 
letters drhvend in one week of each calendar month, 
bcgimiiiig with November 1839, and ending with the 
present time (20th March 1849), that during the week 
teiminating with the 24th November 1639, tlierc were 
delivered in the United Kingdom 1,383,973 letters. 
That was under the old rates of charge. In the week 
that ended on the 21st of last Pebruary, tlie number 
was 6,849,196. This is an increase of more than five 
miUioii letters per week, ddiieted at a penny each, to 
whieh must be added, to make up an approximation of 
oiir former estimate, letters rent to the colonies and to 
foreign parts, and those misdirected, or, from other 
causes, not delivered at all, and destroyed in tho Dead- 
Letter Office. As a matter of curiosity, we may add, 
that the number of letters which was delivered in the 
UnitedKingdom in the year 1848 was about328,000,000, 
and the number which passed through the London 
General and District Post-Offices during tlie same year 
w as something over 144,000,000! 

When Mr liow land Hill first proposed the uniform 
Penny Uate, one of his calculations—in the correctness of 
which the public found it most difficult to place fhith— 
w as that w hich prognosticated that in time the gross 
revenue of the Post-Office would bo as great under his 
cheap as it then was under the dear system. That 
calculation is now very nearly veiiflcd in accounts re¬ 
turned three or four weeks ago to an order of the House 
of Commons, The gross sum paid for postage by the 
laihlic in the^offlcial year ending 3th January 1838 was 
L.2,339,737, and their conbributions of pennies in 1848 
amounted to a sum not very far short—namely, to 
L.2,192,478. Neither has the cost of management kept 
pace with tho eightfold accession of business, for that 
has not unite doubled. In 1838 it was L.687,313, and 
in 1848 it was L 1,386,853. It is, however, well known 
that Mr Howland Hill has met with much official resist¬ 
ance to his plans of economy; and that were they fully 
carried out, the cost of the establishment would be so 


' materiidly diifiiniifadd, ae td bu brought much n^er 
the former expenditure than it remains at present 
The new regifiation, forbidding tiiA reception of uu* 
Stamped paid letfere, will relieve the Pott-Offlceof mueb 
expense and trouble. The putdia were not sufficiently 
aware that the effect of pajlng a penny with a letter, 
instead of putting a stamp on it, was to http in ooca* 
siuning some faaff-dozeu unnecessary entries on post¬ 
masters’ bills,, cash BCcounto, Seo, in its transit to its 
destination. 

Although the expenses of the Post-Office department 
have doubled, yet the net revenue or profit accruing to 
the treasury has not been diminished m like pnqKU’tion. 
The net revenue in 1637-8 was L. 1,032,424; in ^S^4B-9 
it was L.740,429. There is no doubt, however, 
when all the obstacles which have been thrown in the 
way of Mr Howland Hill’s plans have been removed, 
and his plans efficiently carried out—together with such 
improvements in them as have been suggested byJhia 
own practical experience in office, and by his colleagues 
—the Post-Office will become a source of revenue as 
great, if not greater, than it ever was. 

Not the least benefit which the Penny Post has con¬ 
ferred, is the facility it has created for the transmission 
of small sums of money. The progress of the Money- 
Order Office has been commensurate with that of the 
other branches of the vast establishment. In the three 
months which ended on the 5th April 1639—when the 
old system was in force, and when a commission of 6d. 
u as charged for transmitting L.2 and under, and Is. for 
over that sum up to L.5, besides the postage of the 
money order itself, which was foom London to Edin¬ 
burgh Is Ud.—the number of money orders issued in 
England u as 54,623 for various sums, amountmg in all 
to L 92,734. Now each order costs only 3d. or 6d., nod 
one penny for transmission; consequent!} in the quarter 
which ended on the 5th of January 1849, the number 
of money orders issued was 1,773,783 for sums amount¬ 
ing in all to L.3,344,250, 19s. lid. During the whole 
year, L 16,303,781 passed through the Money-Order 
Offices of tlic United Kingdom I 

The uniform Penny-Postage rate is no longer, then, 
an experiment, but a fact achieved; and acliieved 
against an amount of official resistance and lukewarm¬ 
ness which uould assuredly have discouraged and ap- 
ailed a less energetic and well-balanced mind than, 
appily for this country, that which Mr Howland EUU 
possesses. 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

In going southwards, Sir Charles has frequent occasion 
to speak of the ‘ domestic institution’ which is the 
great bone of contention in the States. He of course 
greatly laments the existence of slavery, nor does he 
conceal its more odious and dangerous features; but 
we should infer that he considers the proceedings of 
the Abolitionists as not always warranted by good- 
feeling or sound policy. It seems at least certain that 
the uncompromising violence of the Northerns has 
greatly offTsuded the Sontbems, and contributed in no 
small degree to perpetuate the very evils which it 
was wished to eradicate. Many ^Uthem plants 
would gladly liberate and dismise their elaves, if they 
could be assured of having their fields enltiVated at 
a reasonable expense by free labour. An intelligent 
Louisianian, conversing with our author, observed that 
emancipation ‘ must be the work of time; the prejudices 
of owners have to be overcome, and the sugar and 
cotton crop is easily lost, if not taken in at once whens 
ripe—tho canes being damaged by a shght frost, and 
the cotton requiring to be picked dry ss soon os matnxe, 
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and being ruined by rain. Very lately a planter, five abandonment of principle, as it was several hundred 
miles below New Orleans, having resolved to dispense yards from the true geographical centfe.’ We hope 
with slave labour, hired 100 Irish and German erai- American friends can laugh as heartily at this as 
gtants at very high wages. In the middle of the bar- » i. -ii xi 

„ K, oih™ 

to be had, and it was impMsible to purehase slaves the town, as wcU as the dissimilarity existing between 
in a few dayi. In thafc sliort time he lost produce to ^^0 Anglo-American and ITrench-American character, 
tlie value of 10,000 dollars.' Notwithstanding this un- In tite First Municipality, you would almost consider 


tlie value of 10,000 dollars.' Notwithstanding this un- In tlie First Municipality, you would almost consider 
fortunate attempt, it could be demonstrated that free yourself in Paris; In the second, all is Enrilsh and go- 
labour, in general circumstances, is greatly more pro- ahead. It seems that here, as elsewhere, the tendency 


hood and old age. The author mentions a case in which “ wneans naa oeen puoiisnen, we wisncu m pur- 
f - , 1 . 1 1 i-j j i,. ■ , chase a copy, although it was of somewhat ancient date 

free settlers completely outstrip^d their slaveholding {„ . Tlie bookseller said that 

neighbours only by their more active industrious habits. must wait till he received some more copies from 
It is pleasing to know that whenever free negroes are Now York, for it appears that the printing even of books 
alldwed fair-play, they manifest a disposition to im- of local interest is done by presses 2000 miles distant, 
prove. Various instances are mentioned of able coloured TJieir law reports are not printed here, and there is 
preachers, and many of this unjustly-persecuted race only one newspaper in the_ First Municipality, whicli I 
arc making fortunes in trade. ‘ One of them, by stand- “ very charactoristic the Frencii race; for, 

‘z " ""'urr s. 

than ir.OOO dollars, or 3400 guineas; yet he was stdl gtartej ten newspapers.’ 

prospering, and kept a store, and being a free man, On going up the Mississippi, the author makes simiLir 
would willingly have sent his son to the college of Tus- remarks on the comparative backwardness of theFrencIi 
oaloDso, had lie not been prevented by the prejudices settlers. ‘ My attention was next called to the old- 
of a wliite aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love fashioned make of the French ploughs. “ On this river, 
of equality. In consequence of similar impediments, as on the St Lawrence.” said an American, “ the French 
many thriving artisans of the coloured race remain un- start of us by more than a <»ntury. I bey 


cabinetmakers, carpenters, builders, and other media- jo not migrate to a new region farther west, but fall 
nics earning high wages, who in New England would back somewiiere into the low grounds ne.ar the swamp, 
send their sons to college, do not contribute liere even Tliere they retain all their antiquated usages, seeming 
to the maintenance of coniinon schools, their children to hate iiinoraticn. To this day they remain rooted in 
not being jiermitted by law to leatn to read and write, those parts of Louisiana where tlie mother country first 
I cannot believe, however, that this state of things can planted her two colonies two centuries ago, and thry 


endure many years.’ 


liave never swarmed off, or founded a single new settlc- 


We are presented with some amusing anecdotes of meat. They never set up a steani-eugiiic for their 
electioneering. In some parts of the country there is sugar-mills, have taken no part in the improvement of 
the strongest indisposition to elect wealthy men to steam navigation, and when a railway was proposed in 
office, in consequence of a belief tliat they would not be Opelousas, they opposed it, because tliey feared it would 
suificiently subservient. * One who had for some time * let the Yankees in upon tiiem.’ When a ricii pro- 
held a seat in tlie legislature, fl.nding himself in a new prietor was asked why he ilid not send Ins boy to rol- 
canvass deserted by many of his former supporters, lege, he replied, ‘ Because it would cost me 4.50 dollars 
observed tliat he had always voted strictly according a year, and I sliail be able to leave my son three more 
to his instructions. “ Do you think,” answered a for- negroes when I die, by not incurring that expense.’ ” 
mer partisan, “ that tliey would vote for you, after your Dr Carpenter informed me that the legislature of 
daughter came to the ball in them fixings?” His Louisiana granted, in 1834, a charter fur a medical 
daughter, in fact, having been at Mobile, had had a college in the Second Municipality, which now, in the 
dress made there with flounces according to the newest year 1846, numbers 100 students, and is about to bo- 
Farisian fashion; and she had thus sided, as it were, come the medical department of a new university. Tlie 
witli the aristocracy of the city, setting itself up above Creoles were so far stimulated by this example, as to 
the democntcy of the pine woods. In the new settle- apply also for a cliarter for a French college in the 


ments then the small proprietors, or farmers, arc keenly First Municipality. It Was granted in the same year, 
jcaions of thriving lawyers, merchants, and capitalists, but has remained a dead letter to tliis day.’ 

One of the candidates for a county in Alabama con- As might have been anticipated, this * Visit’ has not 
fessed to mo that he had thought It good policy to go been unproductive in a geological point of view. Besides 


fessed to mo that he had thought it good policy to go been unproductive in a geological point of view. Besides 
ererywhere on foot when soliciting votes, though he corrobora.lng certain opinions formerly advanced in re- 
could have commanded a horse, and the distances were ference to thd occurrence of gypseous strata in conncc- 
great.’ The doctrine of political equality appears to tlon with the Coal measures of Nova Scotia, the com- 
have been carried on one occasion to a remarkable paratively recent emergence of the Nortli American 
length. Natchez, a populous and commofinuely-situ- continent from the waters of the ocean, new evidences 
ated town, was decided to be no longer a metropolis, of the glacial or drift period, the existence of air-brenth- 
from being discovered to be several miles away from ing reptiles during the Coal era, and other facts of int 
the centre of tlie state. A searcli for the true centre portance, Sir Charles is now satisfied that V>he coal-fiela 
being ordered, it was found to be a spot in the middle of Richmond in Virginia to the Oolitic period. 


of a BWpmp, accessible only by a canoe. * This was The data upon which this opinion rests are stated with 
welcam news; idl might now be placed on a footing bis usual acoura^ and minuteness, and must now be 
of «|,twity, the spot being equally Inaccessible and in- admitted as one of tiie great truths of the science. That 
convenient for all. When the architect, however, came coal beds (in one instance forty feet thick) should have 
, to build the Capitol, he took the liberty, instead of been formed at so recent a period as that of the English 
erecting the edifice on piles in the centre of the swamp, oolite, is certsdnly a startling fact to those geolo^sts 
to place it on an adjoining rising ground, from which who regard eaOh formation as qreative distinct eflibrts, 
they bad cleared away the native wood—a serious and that nature never, as it were, repeats lierselfi All 
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the hypotheses formerly adraoced to ac&nnt for the / of the naite/se, lest they mitleaiv the highest. Id tite 
I fonnatiun of coal, such as an excessive temperatare, an | name of God the ADiker, ii-ijo aahii and hourly yet saya, 

' atmosphere surcharged with carbonic aoid, and the like, I £et tA&e be light, we commatid that you continue in 
must now be in a great measure abandoned as mere darkness I ”” 

'fancies; and we must return to the wider, but more ... .. ,.. ■ ■ 

sober notion, that the creative energies of nature are Ku-rnrxii'P'rmwq nw * pnT.TPTii OWrntrn 
inexhaustible, and that there is no phetioirtenon con- BBCOLLBCTIOBS OE A POLICE-OITIC^B. 

I nected with the past wliich it is not in the power of A LtncLB mare than a year after the period when ad- 
the present or of tlie future again to unfold. verse circumstances—chiefly the result of my own reck* 

Sir Charles also made some ettensive investlgs- less follies—compelled mo to enter the ranks of the 
tions with respect to the delta of the Mlssissl^i, and metropiditan police, as the sole means left me of procur- 
tlie changes effected on the banks of the river by alte- ' y attention of one of the prln- 

1 occasionally ovorflows its usual ohatilifel. and forms in- ‘‘‘P** ® of the force wm attracted towards me ^y the 
lind lakes, wliich. strange to say. sometimes acquire ingenuity and boldness which I was supposed to have 


tlie changes effected on the banks of the river by alte- y attention of one of the prln- 

rations 111 the course of the Stream, The Mississippi » = J- 

occasionally ovorflows its usual ohatilifel. and forms in- ‘‘‘P** ® of the force wm attracted towards me ^y the 
lind lakes, wliich. strange to say, sometimes acquire ingenuity and boldness which I was supposed to have 
a rich vegetable surface. In the preceding paper, we manifested in hitting upon «id unravelling a clue which 
noticed the discovery of ice ns a substratum; but it ultimately led to the detection and punishment of the 
will seem not less remarkable that lakes are found perpetrators of an artistlcaUy^ontrived Baud Upon an 
beneath pastoral meadows. ‘ A ourlotis description was eminent tradesman of the West end of London, ^he 
given me by one of my fellow-travellers of that same mo, oftm. a .omowbot lonoHiono^ 


given me by one of my fellow-travellers of that same 
low country, especially the region called Attakapas. 
It contains, he said, wide ‘‘quaking prairies,” where 


chief sent for me; and after a sometrhat lengthened 
conversation, not only expressed approbation of my 


;attira7;7a.Tur:d: and ««> P*^ matter under discussion, but 

f.ir inland. Yet, if you pieriM anywhere through the li‘'il®d that he might shortly need my services in other 
turf to the depth of two feet, you And sea-flsh swimming *ffa>rs requiring intelligence and resolution. 


about, which make their way in search of food under ‘ 1 think I have met you before,’ he remarked with a 
the siiperflcial sward, from the Gulf of Mexico, through meaning smile on dismissing me, ‘ when you occupied 
suhterrane.ui watery channels.’ a, different position from your present one? l)o not 

For a large amount of original and lughly-valuable yourself. I have no wish to pry unnecessarily 

into other men’s secrets. Waters Is a name common 


inform,ition respecting the geological features of the ^en’s secrets. Waters Is a name common 

Northera Spates we must necessarily refer to the work . . . ... a t — - u.. » 

before us. which in all its details is the production of a f “"Sh m « { rank* of society, and I may, you know - 
gentleman and a scholar. Wo would, however, add, I'ere the coin smile deepened in ironical expression- 
tint It is still more remarkable for the honest explicit- ‘ he mistaken. At all events, the testimony of the 
ness of thu writer’s sentiments on matters usually tlie gentleman whose recommendation obtained you admis- 


sulijpct of controversy. Alluding to recent discoveries 
of vast organic remains and fossil foot-prints of aiii- 
ni<i1s, interring a prodigious antiquity in our planet, 
Sir Charles speaks of that ‘ moral plienomenon,’ the per- i 


sion to the force—I have looked into the matter since 
I heard of your behaviour in the late business—is a 
suiUcient guarantee that nothing more serious than 
imprudence and folly can be laid to your charge. 1 


stcution of men of science m Pennsylvania for daring 

to propound undeniable truths to the world. ‘ Gold- neither right nor indmatira to inquire further, 

smith, ill the « Viear of Wakefield,” makes his traveller lo-morrow, in all probabiUty, I shall send for you.’ 


s ly, that after he had walked through Europe, and exa¬ 
mined mankind nearly, he found that it is not the 


I came to the conclusion, as I walked homewards, 
that the chief’s intimation of having previously met me 


forms of government, whether they be monarchies or in another sphere of life was a random aed unfounded 


commonwealths, that determine the amount of liberty 
enjoyed by individuals, but that “ riches in general are 
111 every country another name for freedom.” I agree 
with Goldsmith that the forms of government are not 
alone sufficient to secure freedom—they ore but means 


one, as 1 had seldom visited London in my prosperous 
days, and still more rarely mingled in its society. My 
wife, however, to whom I of course related the sub¬ 
stance of the conversation, reminded me that he bad 


to an end. Here we hare in Pennsylvania a free once been at Doncaster dnrmg the races; and suggested 


press, a widely-extended suffrage, and the most perfect 
religious toleration—nay, more than toleration, all the 


that he might possibly have seen and noticed toe there. 
This was a sufficiently probable explanation of the hint; 


various sects enjoying political equality, and, what is but whether the correct one or not, 1 cannot decide, as 


more rare, an equality of social rank; yet all this ma¬ 
chinery is not capable, as we have seen, of securing even 
BO much of intellectual freedom as shall enable a student 
of nature to discuss freely the philosophical questions 


he never afterwards alluded to the subject, and 1 had 
not the slightest wish to renew it. 

Three days elapsed before I received the expected 


in iiuture uj uihcusb irvviy luo piiuusupuiuiu i^ucatuiuB t ..... 

which the progress of science brings naturally before On waiting on him, I wm agreeably storaed 

him. He cannot even annorn'oe with impunity results find that I was to be at once employed on a mission 
which half a egntury of observation and reasoning has which the most sagacious and experienced of deteotive- 
cunflrmed by evidence little short of mathematical de- officers would have felt honoured to undertake, 
inoiislration. But can riches, as Goldsmith suggests, • Here is a written description of the persons of this 
secure intellectual liberty ? No doubt they can protect gang at blacklegs, swindlers, and forgers,’ Coneiuded the 
tlie few who possess thein Bom pecuniary penalties, commissioner, summing up hls instructions. ‘ It will be 

r, ‘".j r™ 

his thoughts to others. Until they have been brought If*’®* fnefmons prMtices. We have 
fiito tbc daylight and diacussed, they will never be elear been hitherto banied, principally, I think, tiirough the 
evon to himself. 'Hi^ piust be warmed by the sym- too hasty zeal of the officers eai|doyed: you must espe- 
pathy of kindled minm; and stimulated by the heat of cfatiy avoid tbkt error. TheY ue practised scoundrels; 


“ where else there is seen so altogether tragical a spec¬ 
tacle, as that religion should be found standing in the 
highways, to say, * Let ho man learn the simplest laws 


* Th« namet nsentlnwil in this norraitre are, for obvious lea- 
aont, itoUtlous. 
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Her ladyship ha‘s applied to us fur assistanco in extricat¬ 
ing him from the toils in which he is meshed. You 
will call on her at five o’clock this afternoon—in plain 
clothes of course—and obtain whatever information on 
the subject she may be able to afford. Remember to 
communicate directly with mo j and any assistance you 
may Require shall be promptly rendered.’ With these, 
and a few other minor directions, needless to recapitu¬ 
late, 1 was dismissed to a task which, difficult and pos¬ 
sibly perilous as it might prove, I hailed as a delight¬ 
ful relief from the wearing monotony and dull routine 
of ordinary duty. 

I hastened home; and after dressing with great care 
—tlie best part of my wardrobe had been fortunately 
saved by Emily from the wreck of my fortunes—I pro¬ 
ceeded to Lady Everton’s mansion. I was immediately 
marshalled to the drawing-room, where I found her 
ladyship and her daughter—a beautiful, fairy-looking 
girl—awaiting my arrival. Lady Everton appeared 
greatly surprised at my appearance, differing, tis I dare¬ 
say it altogether did, from her abstract idea of a police¬ 
man, however attired or disguised ; and it was not till 
she had perused tlie note of which I was tlie bearer, 
that her haughty and incredulous stare became miti- 
g.ated to a glance of lofty condescendent civility. 

‘Be seated, Mr Waters,’ said her ladyship, waving 
me to a chair. ‘ This note informs mo that you have 
been selected for the duty of endeavouring to extricate 
my son from the perilous entanglements in which he 
has unhappily involved himself.’ 

I was about to reply—-for I was silly enough to feel 
somewhat nettled at the noblo Indy’s haughtiness of 
manner—that I was engaged in the public service of 
extirpating a gang of swindlers with whom her son had 
involved himself, and was there to procure from her 
ladyship any information she might be possessed of 
likely to forward so desirable a result; but fortunately 
the remembrance of my actual position, spite of my 
gentleman’s attire, flashed vividly upon my mind ; and 
instead of permitting my glib tongue to wag irreve¬ 
rently in the presence of a right honourable, I bowed 
with deferential acquiescence. 

Her ladyship proceeded, and I m substance obtained 
the following information:— 

Mr Charles Merton, during the few months which 
had elapsed since the attainment of his majority, had 
very hterally ‘ fallen amongst thieves.’ A passion for 
gambling seemed to have taken entire possession of his 
t>eing; and almost every day, as well as night, of his 
haggard and feverish life was passed at play. A run 
of ill-luck, according to his own belief—but in very 
truth a run of downright robbery—bad set in against 
him, and he had not only dissipated all the ready money 
which he had inherited, and the large sums which the 
foolish indulgence of his lady-mother had supplied him 
with, but hkd involved himself in bonds, bills, and other 
obligations to a frightful amount. The principal agent 
in effecting this ruin was one Sandford—a man of fashion¬ 
able and dashing exterior, and the presiding spirit of 
the knot of desperadoes whom I was commissioned to 
hunt out. Strange to say, Mr Merton had the blindest 
reliance upon this roan’s honour; and even now— 
tricked, despoiled as he had been by him and his gang— 
relied upon his counsel and assistance for escape from 
the desperate position in which he was involved. The 
Everton estates had passed, in default of male issue, to 
a distant relative of the late lord; so that ruin, absolute 
snd irremediable, stared both the wretched dupe and 
liis relatives in the face. Lady Everton’s jointure was 


not a very large one. and her son had been permitted 
to squander sums which should have been devoted to 
the discharge of claims which w-erc now pressed harshly 
against her. 

I listened with the deepest interest to I.ady Everton’s 
narrative. Repeatedly during the course of it, as she 
incidentally alluded to the manners and appearance of 
Sandford, who had been introduced by Mr Merton to 
his mother and sister, a suspicion, which the police 
papers had first awakened, that the gentleman in ques¬ 
tion was an old acquaintance of my own, and one, more¬ 
over, whose favours I was e.xtremely desirous to return 
in kind, flashed with increased conviction across iny 
mind. This surmise I of course kept to myself j and 
after emphatically cautioning the ladies to keep our 
proceedings a profound secret from Mr Merton, I took 
my leave, amply provided with the resources requisite 
for carrying into effect the scheme which I had resolved 
upon. I also arranged that, instead of waiting personally 
on her ladyship, which might excite observation and 
suspicion, I should report progress by letter through 
the post. 

' If it should be he!’ thought I, as I emerged into the 
street. The bare suspicion had sent the blood through 
my veins with furious violence. ‘ If this Sandford be, 
as I suspect, that villain Cardon, success will indeed be 
triumph—victory I Lady Everton need not in tb.at case 
seek to animate my zeal by promises of money recom¬ 
pense. A blighted existence, a young and gentle wife 
by his means cast down from opulence to sordid penury, 
would stimulate the dullest craven that ever crawled 
the earth to energy and action. Prijy Heaven ray sus¬ 
picion prove correct; and then, oh mine enemy, look 
well to yourself, for the avenger is at your heels! ’ 

Sandford, I had been instructed, was usually present 
at the Italian Opera during the ballet: the box he gene¬ 
rally occupied was designated in the memoranda of the 
police: and as I saw by the bills that a very snccossful 
piece was to be performed that evening, 1'determined 
on being present. 

I entered the house a few minutes past ten o’cloc k, 
just after the commencement of the ballet, and looked 
eagerly round. The box in jvhich I was instructed to 
seek my man wab empty. The momentary disappoint¬ 
ment was soon repaid. Five minutes had not elapsed 
when Cardon, looking more insolently-triumphant 
than ever, entered arm-in-arm with a pale aristocratic- 
looking young man, whom I had no difficulty, from his 
striking resemblance to a portrait in Lady Evertun’s 
drawing-room, in deciding to be Mr Merton. JMy course 
of action was at once determined on. Pausing only to 
master the emotion which the sight of the glittering 
reptile in whose poisonous folds I had been involved 
and crushed inspired, I passed to the opposite side of 
the house, and boldly entered the box. C.ardon’s b.ack 
was towards me, and I tapped him lightly on the shoul¬ 
der. Returned quickly round; and if a b.asilisk hod 
confronted him, no could scarcely have exhibited 
greater terror and surprise. My aspect, nevertheless, 
was studiously bland and conciliating, and niy out¬ 
stretched hand seemed to invite a renewal of our old 
friendship. " 

‘ Waters ’ he at last stammered, feebly accepting my 
proffered grasp—‘ who would have thought of meeting 
you here?’ 

‘ Not you, certainly, since you staro at an old friend 
as if he were some frightwl goblin about to swallow 
you. Really'- 

‘ Hush 1 Let us speak together in the lobby. An 
old friend,’ he added in answer to Mr Merton’s sur¬ 
prised stare. ‘ We will return in an instant.’ 

‘Why, what is all this, Waters?’ said Cardon, re¬ 
covering his wonted sangfroid the instant we were alone. 

‘ I understood you had retired from amongst us; were 
in fact—what shall I say?’- ‘ 

‘ Ruined—done up 1 Nobody should know that better 
than you.’ 

‘ My good ftUojv, you do not ipagine ’- 
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‘I imagine nothing, my dear Cardon. I wm very 
tiiorouglily done—done brown, as it is written in the 
vulgar tongue. But fortunately my kind old uncle* — — ' 

‘Passgrove is dead I’ interrupted my old actiuaint- 
anco, eagerly jumping to a conclusion, ‘ and you are his 
heir I I congratulate you, my dear fellow. This is 
indeed a charming “ reverse of circumstances.” ’ 

‘ Yes i but mind I have given up the ,oId game. No 
more diec-devilry for me. I have promised Emily never 
even to touch a card again.’ 

Tlie cold, hard eye of the incarnate fiend—he was 
little else—gleamed mockingly as these ‘ good inten* 
tions ’ of a practised gamester fell upon his ear; but he 
only replied, ‘ Very good; quite right, my dear boy. 
But come, let me introduce you to Mr Merton, a highly- 
connected personage I assure you. By the by, Waters,’ 
he added in a caressing, confidential tone, ‘ my name, 
for family and other reasons, which I will hereafter ex¬ 
plain to you, is for the present Sandford.’ 

‘ Sandford! ’ 

‘ Yes: do not forget. But aliens, or the ballet will 
be over.’ 

I was introduced in due form to Mr Merton as an 
old and esteemed friend, whom he—Sandford—had not 
seen for many months. At the conclusion of the ballet, 
Sandford proposed that we should adjourn to the Euro¬ 
pean Coffee - house, nearly opposite. This was agreed 
to, and out w e sallied. At the top of the staircase we 
jostled against the commissioner, who, like us, was 
leaving the house. He bowed slightly to Mr Merton’s 
apology, and his eye wandered briefly and coldly over 
our persons; but not the faintest sign of interest or re¬ 
cognition escaped him. T thought it possible he did 
not know mo in ray changed apparel; but looking back 
after descending a few steps, I was quickly undeceived. 
A sharp, swift glance, expressive both of encouragement 
and surprise, shot out from under his penthouse brows, 
and .as swiftly vanished. He did not know how little I 
needed spurring to the goal wo had both in view I 

Wc discussed two or three bottles of wine with much 
gaiety and relish. Sandford especially was in exube¬ 
rant spirits; brimming over with brilliant anecdote and 
sparkling badinage. He saw in mo a fresh, rich prey, 
and his eager spirit revelled by anticipation in the vic¬ 
tory which he nothing doubted to obtain over my 
‘ excellent intentions and wife-pledged virtue.’ About 
h.ilf p.ist t« clvc o’clock he proposed to adjourn. This 
w.is eagerly assented to by Mr Merton, who had for 
some time exhibited unmistakable symptoms of impa¬ 
tience ami unrest. 

‘ You will accompany u«, Waters?’ said Sandford, 
ns w e rose to depart. ‘ There is, I suppose, no vow 
lugistcrcd in the matrimonial archives against looking 
on at a g.ime played by others ?’ 

‘ Oh no i but don’t ask me to play.’ 

‘ Ccrt.iinly notj’ and a devilish sneer curled his lip. 

‘ Your virtue shall suffer no temptation be assured.’ 

We soon arrived before the door of a quiet, respect¬ 
able-looking house in one of the streets leading from the 
Strand: a low peculiar knock, given by Sandford, was 
promptly answered; then a password, which I did not 
c itch, was w hispcred by him through the key-hole, and 
wc passed in. 

Wc proceeded up stairs to the first floor, the shutters 
of which were carefully closed, so tliat no intimation of 
what was going on could possibly reach the street. The 
apartment was brilliantly lighted; a roulette table and 
dice .md cards were in full activity: wine and liquors 
of all variepes were profusely paraded. There were 
about half-a-do/en persona present, I soon discovered, 
besides the gang, and that comprised eleven or twelve 
well-dressed desperadoes, whose sinister aspects induced 
a momentary qualm lest one or more of the pleasant 
party nyght suspect or recognise my vocation. This, 
however, I reflected, was scarcely possible. My beat 
during the short period I had been in the force was far 
distant from the usual haunts of such mntry, and I 
was otherwise unknown in London. StiU, questioning 


glances were eagerly directed towards my introdu^i i 
and one big bnrik fellow, a foreigner-—the rascals were t 
the scum of various countries—was very unpleasantly 
inquisitorial ‘ E’en riponds /’ I heard Sandford say in 
answer to bis iterated queries; and he added aometiiing 
in a whisper whidi brotmht a lardonto tmile^to the j 
fellow’s lips, and iodueed a total change in his de- ' 
mcanour towards myself. This was reassuring; for ‘ 
though provided with pistols, I should, I felt, have little 
cliance with sucli uttoly reckless ruffians as those by 
whom I was surrounded. Play was ^posed; and 
though at flrst stoutly revising, I felled to be gradu¬ 
ally overcome by irresistible temptation, and sat dUwn 
to blind hazard with my foreigm iklehd for moderate 
stakes. I was graciously allowed to win; and in tlie 
end found myself richer in devil’s money by about ten 
pounds. Mr Merton was soon absorbed In the chances 
of tho dice, and lost large sums, for which, when the | 
money he had brought with him was exhausted he 
gave written acknowledgments. The dieating practised 
upon him was redly audacious; and any one but a tyro 
must havo repeatwly detected it. He, however, ap¬ 
peared not to entertain the slightest suspicion of the 
‘ fair-play ’ of his opponents, guiding himself entirely 
by the advice of his friend and counsellor, Sandford, 
who did not himself play. The amiable assemblage 
broke up about six in the morning, each person retiring 
singly by the back way, receiving, as lie departed, a 
new password for the next evening. 

A few hours afterwards, I waited on the commissioner 
to report the state of affairs. He was delighted with 
tho fortunate ddbut I had made, but still strictly enjoined 
patience and caution. It would have been easy, as 1 
was in possession of the password, to have suri^ised 
the oonfederney in the act of gaming that very evening; 
but this would only have accomplished a part of the 
object aimed at. Several of the fkatcmity—Sandford 
amongst the number—were suspected of uttering forged 
foreign bank-notes, and it was essential to watch nar¬ 
rowly for legal evidence to insure their conviction. It 
was also desirable to restore, if possible, the property 
and securities of which Mr Merton had b^n pillaged. 

Nothing of especial importance occurr^ for seven or 
eight days. Gaming went on as usual every evening, 
and Mr Merton became of course more and more in¬ 
volved : even his sister's jewels—which be had surrep¬ 
titiously obtained, to such a depth of degradation will 
this frightful vice plunge men otherwise honourable— 
had been staked and lost; and he was, by the advice 
of Sandford, about to conclude a heavy mortgage on 
ills estate, in order not only to clear off his enormous 
* debts of honour,’ but to acquire fresh means of ' win¬ 
ning back’ — that ignus-fatuus of all gamblers—his tre¬ 
mendous losses 1 A new preliminary ‘ dodge’ was, I ob¬ 
served, now brought into action. Mr Merton esteemed 
himself a knowing hand at ecarld • it wak introduced; 
and he was permitted to win every game he played, 
much to the apparent annoyance and diseomfltuce of 
the losers. As this was precisely the snare into which 
I had myself fallen, I of course the more readily de¬ 
tected it, and felt quite satisfied that a grand coup 
was meditated. In the meantime I had not been idle. 
Sandford was oonfidentiailg informed that I was only 
waiting in London to receive between four and five 
thousand pounds—part of Uncle Passgyove’s legacy— 
and then intended to immediately hasten back to canny 
Yorkshire, To have seen the villain’s eyes as 1 inci¬ 
dentally, as it were, announced my errand and inten¬ 
tion! Tliey fairly flashed with infernal glee I Ah, 
Sandford, Sandford! you were. With all your cunning, 
but a sand-blind idiot to believe the man you had 
wronged and ruined could so easily forget the debt he 
owed you 1 

The crisis came swiftly on. Mr Merton’s mortgage- 
money was to be paid on the morrow; and on that day, 
too, I announced the fabulous thousands receivable by* 
me were to be handed over. Mr Merton, elated by his 
repeated triumphs at ccartS, and prompted by his friend i 
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Sandford, resolved, instead of cancullinp; the bonds and 
uidigations lield by the conspirators, to redeem Iiis 
lasses by staking on that game his ready money against 
those liabilities. This was at first demurred to with 
much apparent earnestness by the winners j but Mr 
Mertont warmly seconded by Sandford, insisting upon 
the concession, lu he deemed it, it was finally agreed 
that ecarlf* should be the game by which he might hope 
to regain the fortune and the peace of mind he had so 
rashly squandered: the last time, should he be suc¬ 
cessful— and WHS he nut sure of success?—he assured 
Kandford, that he would ever handle cards or dice. He 
should have heard the mocking merriment with which 
the gang iicnnl Sandford repeat this resolution to amend 
his ways —wlun lie had recovered back his wealth! 

The day so eagerly longed for by Merton and the 
confederates—by the spoilers and their prey—arrived; 
and I awaited with feverish anxiety the coming on of 
niglit Only the chief conspirators—eight in number— 
vere to be present', and no stranger except myself—a 
privilege I owed to the moonshine legacy I had just re¬ 
ceived—was to be admitted to this crowning triumph 
of successful fraud. One only hint I had ventured to 
give Mr Merton, and that under a promise, ‘on his 
iionour as a gentleman,’ of inviolable secrecy. It was 
this: ‘Be sure, before coniniencing play to-morrow 
night, that the bonds and obligations you have signed, 
tlic jewels you have, lost, with a sum in notes or gold 
to make up an equal amount to that which you mean 
to risk, Is actually deposited on the table.’ He pro¬ 
mised to insist on this condition. It involved much 
more than he dreamt of. 

My arrangements were at length thoroughly com¬ 
plete; and n few minutes past twelve o’clock tlie 
wliispercd password admitted me into the liouse. An 
angry altercation was going on. Mr iMerton was insist¬ 
ing, as 1 had mlviscd, upon the exhibition of a sum 
equal to that winch he had brought with him—for, 
confident of winning, he was determined to recover 
liis losses to the last farthing; and altliough his bonds, 
bills, oi'ligatioHS, his sister’s jewels, and a large amount 
in gold and genuine notes, were produced, there was 
still a heavy sum deficient. ‘ Ah, by the by,’ exclaimed 
Sandford as 1 entered, ‘ Waters can lend you the sum 
for an hour or two—for a comiiteration,' he added in a 
whisper. ‘ It will soon be returned.’ 

‘No, thank you,’I aiisw'ered coldly. ‘I never part 
with ray money till I have lost it.’ 

A malignant scowl passed over the scoundrel’s fea¬ 
tures ; but bo made no reply. Ultimately it was de¬ 
cided that one of the fraternity should be despatched 
in scarcli of tiie required amount. He was gone about 
half an liour, and returned with a bundle of notes. 
They were, as I hoped and expected, forgeries on 
foreign banks. Mr Merton looked at and counted 
them i and play commenced. 

As it went on, so vividly did the scene recall the 
evening that had scaled my own ruin, that I grew dizzy 
with oxcitement, and drained tumbler after tumbler of 
water to allay the fevered throbbing of my veins. The 
gamblers were fortunately too much absorbed to heed 
my .agitation. Merton lost continuously—witllout pause 
or intermission. The stakes were doubled—trebled— 
quadrupled! Ills brain was on fire; and he played, or 
rather lost, with the recklessness of a madman. 

‘Hark! wlmt’s that?’ suddenly exclaimed Sandford, 
from whose S.itanic features the mask be had so long 
wurn before Merton had been gradually slipping. ' Did 
you net hear a noise below ?’ 

i/year had caught the sound; and I could better 
interpret it than he. It ceased. 

‘ Touch the signal-bell, Adolphe,’ added Sandford. 

Not only play, but the very breathing of the 
villains, was suspended as they listened for the reply. 

». It came. The answering tinkle sounded once—^twioe 
—thrice. ‘ All right! ’ shouted Sandford. * Proceed I 
The farce is nearly played out.’ 

1 had instructed the officers that two of them in 


plain clothes should present themselves at tlie front 
door, obtain admission by means of tlie password I liad 
given them, and immediately seize and gag the door¬ 
keeper. I had also acquainted them with tlie proper 
answer to the signal-ring—tliree distinct pulls at tlie 
bcll-bandie communicating with tiie first floor. Tliuir 
comrades Were then to be admitted, and they wcre all 
to silently ascend the stairs, and wait on tlie landing 
till summoned by me to enter and seize the gamestcri. 
The back entrance to the house was also securely but 
unobtrusively watched. 

One (jnly fear disturbed me: it was lest the scoundrels 
should take alarm in sufficient time to cxtinguisli the 
lights, destroy the fbrged papers, and possibly escape 
by some private passage which might, unknown to me, 
exist. 

Rousing myself, as soon as the play was resumed, 
fVom the trance of memory by which I had been in 
some sort absorbed, and first ascertaining that the 
handles of my pistols were within easy reach—for I 
knew I was playing a desperate game with desperate 
men—^I rose, stepped carelessly to the door, partially 
opened it, and bent forward, as if listening for a repe¬ 
tition of the sound which had so alarmed the company. 
To my great delight tlio landing and stairs were filled 
with police-officers—silent and stern as death. I drew 
back, and walked towards the table at which Mr 
Merton was seated. The last stake—an enormous one 
—was being played for. Merten lost. He sprang upon 
his feet, death-pale, despairing, ovcrwlielnied, and a 
hoarse execration surged throiuih hie clenched teeth. 
Bandford and his associates coolly raked tiie plunder 
together, their features lighted up with flendisli glee. 

‘ Villain 1—traitor 1—miscreant I’ shrieked Mr Mer¬ 
ton, as if smitten with sudden frenzy, and d.irtiiig at 
Sandford’s throat: * you, devil that you are, liave 
undone, destroyed me 1 ’ 

‘ No doubt of it,’ calmly replied Sandford, shaking 
off liis victim’s grasp; ‘ and I think it has ^cn very 
artistically and effectually done too. Snivelling, niy 
fine fellow, will scarcely help you much.’ 

Mr Merton glared upon the taunting ^ illaiii in spcecli- 
Icss agony and rage. 

‘ Not quite so fast, Cardon, if you plo.'ise,’ I e\cliumed, 
at the same time taking up a bundle of forged notes. 

‘ It does not appear to me that Mr Merton has played 
against equal stakes, for unquestionably this paper is 
not genuine.’ 

‘Dogl’ roared Sandford, ‘do you hold your life so 
cheap?’ and he rushed towards mo, as if to seize tlic 
fbrged notes. 

I was as quick os he, and the levelled tube of a pistol 
sharply arrested his eager onslanght. The entire gang 
gathered near us, flaming with cxcitemeiit. Mr Mer¬ 
ton looked bewilderedly ft'om one to another, apparently 
scarcely conscious of what was passing around him. 

‘Wrench the papers from him I’ screamed Sand¬ 
ford, recovering his energy. ‘,Seize him—stab, strangle 
him!’ 

‘Look to yourself, scoundrel!’ I shouted with equal 
vehemence. ‘ Your hour is come! Offloers, cuter and 
do your di y! ’ 

In an instent the room was filled witlx police; and 
surprised, panic-stricken, paralysed by tiie sudJeiiiiess 
of the catastrophe, the gang were all secured without 
the slightest resistance, though most of tliem were 
armed, and marched off in custody. 

Tlirce—Sandford, or Cardon; but he had half-a-duzeu 
aliases, one of them—were transported for Kfe i the rest 
were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. My 
task was effectually acconipliBhed. My superiors were 
pleased to express very warm commendation of the 
manner in which I bad acquitted myself; and the first 
step in the promotion which ultimately led to my 
present position In another branch of the public service 
was soon afterwards conferred upon me. Mr Merten 
had his bonds; obligations, jewels, and money, restored 
to him; and, taught wisdoifl by terrible experience, 
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never again entered a gaming-house. Neither ha nor 
his lady-mother was ungrateful for the aerrice I had 
been fortunate enough to render them. 

justice at all convenient times to the fame that had the 
misfortone (for itself, if not Ibt the world) to come in 
the way of so mighty a genlni, and to be made avail¬ 
able for Its purposes. 

Richard HI. of Engtand la another royal personage 
whose memory has been idmilarly unfortunate ip com¬ 
ing into contact with the purposes of Shakspeare. No 
doubt the world has gained i but the world, while doing 
justice to the real Richard, wiU fbrtunately lose no por¬ 
tion of the'delight and Initetoition derivable froth the 
eventful story of the Imaginary one. The materials 
available for the dramatist’s purpose were fodnd lit Ho- 
liushed, who took tbenr from the prejudiced pen of Sir 
Thomas More. Later historians denied the accuracy 
o{ Sir Thomas More's statements, and the truth of his i 
portraiture: and while they could not gainsay the fact 1 
that Richard had committed erhnes in the pursuit of i 
power, explained, if they did not apologise for them, by | 
the character of his age, which was one not tender of j 
human life, nor scrupulous as to Its means for the 
attainment of its objects. The Richard of Shakspeare 
is a gigantic criminal 1 the Richard of impartial history 
is still a criminal, but n man not ail evil—a man that 
turned to a good use the power that he may have ill 
acquired; a man that made enemies of his haughty, 
vindictive, and bloodthirsty nobles; but that ruled the 
people with wisdom and moderation, and treated them 
in a manner to deserve, if it did not obtain, their lovei 
llis memory has cried aloUd for justice. Mr Sharon 
Turner has done battle in its behalf—has entered the 
court of appeal, and made out such a case in his favour 
as goes far to qualify, if it cannot reverse, the previous 
judgment. 

While we are upon the subject of kings, we cannot 
omit the ease of James I.—the alleged bigot and i^dant; 
the mock Solomon, and the butt of ridicule for a long 
period fur every one who desired- to have a fling at 
royalty. Every one who has read the elder D’Israeli’s 
inquiry into the literary and political character of that 
monarch, will confess that he has found not only a 
zealous, but an able defender. Mr D’Israeli, as he in¬ 
forms us in his preface to this interesting historical 
sketch, set off In the world with the popular notions of 
the character of James 1. 1 but in the course of study, and 
with a more enlarged comprehension of the age, ho was 
struck with the contrast of his real with his apparent cha¬ 
racter, and developed those hidden and Involved causes 
which BO long influenced historians and memoir writers 
in vilifying and ridiculing this monarch, Mr lyiBraeli’s 
treatise is a masterpiece of its kind. It seeks to prove 
that the alleged peilant detested pedantry; that the 
so-called bigqt was less btgotted than his age ; tliat the 
epithet ' Solomon,’ applied to him in mockery, ought to 
have been applied in seriousness and iii respect ; that 
the monarch, accused of personal cowardice, dreaded 
war for Ills jwople, and not for himself ; and tliat his 
contemporaries saw and acknowledged in him those 
virtues and talents which a succeeding age, led astray 
by prejudiced writers, altogether denied. Who shall say 
that Mr D’Israeii has failed in this chivalrous attempt? 

Not we : on the contrary, we must admit that he has 
don^iuch to rescue the memory of his befo from ob- 
loqe^hat appears unmerited ; and that alUiough ‘ this 
philosopher on the throne, and father of his people, 
lived without exciting gratitude, and died without in¬ 
spiring regret—unregarded, unremcihbered,* there i4 
justice to be gathered fVom the rolling of the centuries ; 
that the violence of the blow aim^ at his memory 
has recoiled upon those who struck it ; and that the 
thinkers of the present age, if Btejr do not sliare in all 
the enthusiasm of his defender, dt least suspend tticir 
judgment, and admit tliat his detractors may have been 
in error. 

The history of the lllnsteious Machiavelli is another 
instance of pertinacious wrong disappearing before tli^ 
lights exhibited by cool and dispassionate inquiry. Eot 
three centuries and upwards, bis name has served to 
designate a particular kind of political duplicity and 

CHARACTERS RECONSIDERED. 

Addictcu as men are to the sheepish principle of fol¬ 
lowing where tlicy are led, and apt os the multitude 
may be to credit what they are told to believe, inquir¬ 
ing and independent spirits make their appearance from 
time to time to question history, and call for a recon¬ 
sideration of the characters of its heroes. The general 
tendency of these inquiries hoe been to rescue from 
obloquy great names that may have bebn undeserving 
of it—to add to, and not detract from, the ni-yestic 
images in the yet unfilled gallery of the world’s heroes. 
Many a name once execrated has become respected; 
many a false man, in the popular estimation, has been 
elevated into a true man; and many a quasi-demon 
into a quasi-saint. W 0 shiJl not attempt to go through 
the lung and illustrious list Of such names — a list which, 
to say nothing of the saints and apostles of Christianity, 
V imld include Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, Harvey, Ga¬ 
lileo, Cornelius Agrippa, and a whole host of glorious 
men, to whose memory the world has done justice for 
the scorn, hatred, and persecution of their contempo¬ 
raries. It may not be uninteresting, however, to group 

1 togctlicr a few minor instances of this kind of reaction 
m tlie moral world, of whicli the efibet is not yet com- 
1 pletc. We select a few eases still pending in the great 

1 court of human appeal, in which the appellants have 

1 been beard by their counsel, and in whiub the great 
' judge, Opinion, has shown by his random expressions, 

1 as well as by the tones of his voice, that he is about 
to reverse Ibe judgment of the ‘court below.’ 

1 'I'ho remarkable instances of this kind of reaction 

1 have taken place witli regard to characters in Sbak- 
1 spearo. Tn his immortal pages, Macbeth stands branded 
as a \\ eak and cowardly murderer ; a man who, goaded 
by n strong-minde 1 ancl bad woman, and by the prompt¬ 
ings of his own guilty ambition, treacherously slew his 
rk'epiiig guest—that guest the king to svliom he h.id 
sworn allegiance, and to whom he owed the double 
fealty of a subject and a host. Yet recent researches 
Imvc shown that Kliiikspeare pilloried a comparatively 
iimoi eiit man, by foundlng-tnat noble play upon tra¬ 
dition, and not upon history. Macbeth slew Duncan, it 
is true; but not in bis bed — not asleep and unarmed — 
but in open fight on tlie field of battle. It docs not 
even appear that Alacbetb was a usurper ; but granting 
that he were, still, in tliu unsettled and semi-barbarous 
period at wliicli lie lived, usurpation was a common 
occurrence ; and in liis case the usurpation, if such it 
were, proved of advantage to the country that acqui¬ 
esced in it. Sliakspeare’s narrative was derived from 
llolmslied, who derived it from Boyce, wlio again de¬ 
rived it from tradition. Banquo is a personage totally 
unknown either to histoi^ or tradition. Macbeth reigned 
over Scotland for fifteen years ; and if there were a legal 
flaw in his title to the throu,., endeavoured to make a 
good moral tiMe by the general vigour and policy of his 
administration, and by his justice to the people. Sir 
Walter Scott says of him, ‘ that ho broke no law of hos¬ 
pitality in his attempt on Duncan’s life. He attacked 
and slew liiiu at a place called Botligowan, or the Smith’s 
Mouse, near Elgin ; and not, as has been supposed, in 
his oWn castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, as 
was the complexion of the times; but in very truth 
' llie claim 0 $ M.icbcth to the throne, according to the 
rule of Scottish succession, was better than tliat of 
Duncan. As a king, the tyrant so mucli exclaimed 
against was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince.’ 
The reaction has thus begun : men have learned to sepa¬ 
rate the* Macbeth of Shakspeare IVom the Macbeth of 
history — to admire the first-mentioned as one of the 
grandest portraitures of crime and sorrow in tlie whole 
range of literature; more interesting, although fictitious, 1 
than the teal Macbeth that lived and movea ; but to do | 
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cunning. To bccubc a atatesnian of Machiavelhsm, has of liuman sacrifice. How he sped in tliis mission, 
been to exalt his intellect at tlie expense of Iiis lionesty undertaken by order of tlic British government, will 
and virtue—to exonerate him from the imputation of afterwards appear. Tho narration of proceedings, 
lack of brains, only to brand him as possessing too much which is in the form of a journal, conimcnces by 
for the welfare of his species. ‘11 Principe’ (‘The stating that the travelling party consisted, besides the 
Prine<^’), his famous treatise, long considered infamous, governor, of Captain Powell, commanding a detach- 


bronght all this obloquy upon him. In that much-spoken- 
of, but little known work, he drew up tlie code of des- 


ment of forty-eight of his men as a guard of honour j 
the llev. Mr Freeman.of tho Wesleyan Missionary 


potism, concc.aling his satire so well, tlial the world Society, who acted as secretary ; and alMut one hundred 
mistook the hater for a friend of tyranny, and the de- and fifty men, consisting of the band, hammock-bearers, 
nouncer of crimes against the people for their apologist, carriers of luggage, and servants—altogether upwards 
Machinvelli suirered in the cause of freedom; ho was of two hundred persons. The route was through a 
put to the torture by a despot, and endured sorrows of rough countiy, and the distance travelled daily appears 
many kinds for Ins devotion to liis country. Disgusted to have been from twelve to twenty-five miles. The 
with princes, and with the people too, ho wrote his cele- weather was unfortunately rainy, and therefore camping 
hrated work, intending a satire upon the crimes of out at night must have been anything but iilcasant. 
rulers. The obstinate world insisted upon receiving With these preliminary observations, wo offer the fol- 
this satire in a spirit the very reverse of that which lowing condensed and connected string of extracts from 
animated its author, with about as little justice as we Governor Winniett’s clearly-written journal:— 


should e.xhibit were we to accuse Henry Fielding of 
preaching up robbery and murder for bis ‘ Life of Jona- 


Started from Cape Coast Castle on the afternoon of 
’Thursday, September 28 (1848), and stopped for the 


than Wild the Great.’ Machiavelli’s object, it is true, night at Yaminansah. Next day, at 6. I."), a.m. ‘we 
was not quite so apparent as that of the novelist. The resumed our journey, and travclieil through a fine tract 
people, moreover, were not aware of the friend they liad of fertile country, studded with silk-cotton-trees, ])alnis, 
in this illustrious diplomatist. They considered the and plantations of the plantain and banana. At 8. I.'i. 
hard words he employed against men in general as the a. m. we stopped to take breakfast at the village of 
outpourings of a demoniac hatred. They could not see Assaybu, and after refreshing ourselves, and giving the 
that.the severe satire was intended for their benefit, or soldiers and people a little time to rest, wc proceeded to 
make any allowance for the bitterness of feeling with Akrofd, a village several miles distant from Assaybu; 
which unmerited suffering had imbued one of the ablest and on entering it, a party of men came out to welcome 
men of liis time. Maohiavclli dedicated his treatise of me by firing a salute with muskets : I was mucli grati- 
‘ Tho Priiiec’ to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the usurper fled with the friendly and loyal disposition manifested 
of the liberties of Florence; a man whom he hated, by the people. While we rested a short time in this 
against whose government he had conspired, and who village, the head men came to visit me, and present me 


had caused him to be put upon the rack to extort from 
his agony the names of his confederates. This circum¬ 
stance might have served to open the eyes of tlie Iicrd 
of men and of writers to the real purpose of the autlior; 


some palm wine. In this place there is a small Chris¬ 
tian society of tho natives, under the care of the Wes¬ 
leyan missionaries; and I was pleased to observe a 
small chapel in the course of erection, and nearly 


but it did not. Treatise after treatise was written to finished, chiefly by tlie personal labours of this little 
refute doctrines which Machiavclli detested; and his band of native Cliristiaiis. At 45 minutes after noon 
name became the synonymo for the political criminality we reached Dunkwa, and took quartura for the night in 
and astuteness which it was his real object to hold up the school-house occupied by the Wesleyan Missionary 
to the abhorrence of mankind. Amongst others who Societ.y. Here I was received by Otu—a Fanti chief, 
employed their pens in this cause was Frederick the ®od the successor of Payntree—mentioned so honour- 


Great of Prussia, who wrote in his youth a tract en¬ 
titled ‘ Aiiti-Macliiavel.’ •'This military genius,’ says 
D’lsraeli, ‘ protested against those political arts which 
he afterwards adroitly practised; and realised in his own 
character the political monster which Machiavclli had i 


ably by Bowditch in his account of his journey to 
Kumasi in 1817. He (Otu) had come over from Alnk- 
rampa, the place of his resideiiee, distant about ten 
miles from Dunkwa, accompanied by many of his cap¬ 
tains and people, to meet me, and bid me weloonie to 


drawn.’ The tide against Macliiavelti has long since that part of the Fanti country which is under his con- 
begun to turn ; and thougli his unfortunate name will, trol. After resting a little from tlie fatigues of my 
ill all probability, survive to designate a species of de- journey, I sjwnt some time in conversation with Otu 
pravity for which modern languages offer no other, the “od Ms captains. 

memory of the man has already received justice from ‘ Shortly after our arrival, I received from Otu a pre- 
all the impartial students of history, and will doubtless sent, consisting of two sheep, some yams and bunches 
receive justice in due time from a still wider audience, of plantain, with which token of good-feeling and at- 
We need not extend the list, though it were easy to tachment I felt muck gratified. Dunkwa is well situ- 
do so. Other names will suggest themselves to the on high ground, near to a good supply of water at 
reader, all showing in like manner the certainty of reac- ®fl seasons of tlie year, and surrounded by fine planta¬ 
tions in the moral as in the physical world, whenever Hons of plantain and banana. It is one of tlie largest 
there is sufllcient strength in the original impetus to of tbe Fanti krums, or villages, and has population of 
produce the inevitable result; and to prove in the long- about 1200 souls. The Wesleyan school here is of 
run, in great matters as well as in small, the truth of recent establishment; but it contains thirty-eight chil- 
the dictum— dren, and promises well.’ 

‘ Tiiat ever the ilgiit comes uppermost, Oo tflc ensuing three days passed through a number 

And ever in justice done.’ of populous villages ; stopping on Sundaj'. and .attend- 


MISSION TO ASHANTEE. 


And ever injustice done.’ of populous villages ; stopping on Sunday, and .attend- 

“ - ing divine service at a place where there was a chapel 

and mission-house. 

'October 4, JVedneeday .—At 6 A.M. we,,commenced 
A PAUUAMENTABY paper, purporting to be a report crossing the river, and in about an hour! the people 
from Lieutcn^t - Governor Winniett respecting his having all passed over by several trips of a large canoe, 
journey from Caiw Coast Castle to Ashantee, having wc began our journey in the territories of the king of 
just been laid before the House of Commons, we are Ashantee. The width of the Prah, at its ordinary height, 
enabled to present our readers with some particulars may be about 80 yards at the ferry, and from one 
of not an uiiinterMting kind on the condition of an extreme bank to the other about 100 yards. The pro- 
^African natiou. The object of Governor Winniett'a gress of the current seemed to be about three miles an 
journey was to VJjit the kiufj of Ashantee, and per- hour. The forest scenery on th6 banks of the river is 
suuue him, if possible, to abandon the ancient practice cx<][ui8itcly beautiful, arising from th6 elegant and varied 
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j folinge of the trees. We stopped to take breakfast at 
I Kikiwiri, the first village wliich we reached after cross- 
, ing the Prah. Early in the morning we were overtaken 
I in the forest by heavy rain i and consequently, when 
we arrived at the small village of Ansah, at 3 p.m., we 
were wet through, and greatly fatigued with the labour 
of walking a considerable distance over a muddy and 
I rugged road. The village was so small, that comfort* 
able quarters could not be obtained for the people; and 
many of the soldiers, hammock-men, and carriers were 
therefore obliged to bivouac in the open air on the wet 
ground. It was,greal cause of thankfulness that it did 
not rain during the niglit; for had it been otherwise, 
tlie people would have suffered greatly.’ 

I Till Sunday, October 8, pass^ through the country 
formerly occupied by the Assins, and now in a state of 
ruin. The inhabitants are so poor, that provisions 
could with difflculty be procured in exchange for gold- 
dust. 

Oil Monday morning, October 9, reached Karsi, about 
fire miles distant from Kumasi, the capital of Ashantce. 
‘Hero I was waited on by the king’s messengers, who 
were sent to conduct us into the town. At noon we 
proceeded in full preparation for our entry ; and at a 
distance of about a mile from the town, a party of mes¬ 
sengers, with gold-Iiandlad swords of ofllce, arrived with 
the king’s compliments. 

‘ After halting for a short time, we proceeded to tho 
entrance of-the first street, and then formed in order of 
procession. Trcsently a party of the king’s linguists, 
witti four large umbrellas, ensigns of chieftainship, came 
up to request me to halt for a few minutes, under tlie 
shade of a large b.myan-tree in the street, to give tho 
king a little more time to prepare to receive me. After 
a brief delay of about twenty minutes, during wliich a 
large party of tho king’s soldiers fired a salute about 100 
yards distant from us, we moved on to the market-place, 
IV here tlie king and his cliicfs were seated under their 
1 irgc umbrellas, according to the custom of tlic country 
on tlie reception of strangers of distinction. They, with 
their numerous captains and attendants, occupied three 
sides of a large square, and formed a continuous lino of 
heads, extending about 600 yards, and about 10 yards 
ill depth. Under eacli large umbrella, and towards the 
back of the line, the umbrellas being placed about 30 
yards from c.ieli other tiiroughout tlie wliolc line, a 
cliief was seated on a native chair, decorated witli 
round-lic.ided nails of brass, silver, or gold, according 
to ills rank, with a narrow space left open among his 
people in the foreground, tliat we might see him dis¬ 
tinctly ns wc passed, and, according to the custom of 
the country on such occasions, wave tho right liand in 
token ot friendly recognition. After we had passed 
along about threc-fourtlis of the line, we found the king 
surrounded by about twenty officers of his household, 
and a largo number of messengers, with their gold- 
haudlcil swords and cancs of office. Several very large 
umbrellas, some consisting of silk-velvet of diffbrent 
colour.s, siiadcd liiin and Ins suite from tlie rays of the 
sun. The king’s chair was riulily decorated with gold; 
and the display of golden ornaments about his own per¬ 
son and tliose of ids suite was most magnificent. 'The 
lumps of gold adorning the wrists of the king’s attend¬ 
ants and many of the principal chiefs were so largo, 
that they must have been quite fatigiiing to tho wearers. 

* The king of Ashantee is about six feet high, stout, 
and strong built, and appears to be about from fifty-two 
to fifty-six years of age. He is a man of mild and 
. pleasing coi^tenance, and quite free from any of those 
shades of native ferocity which are so disgusting to the 
taste and feelings of a European. 

‘ Wo occupied about an hour in moving in procession 
from under the banyan-tree, where we had rested on 
entering tlie town, over a space of about a mile and a- 
half in length, to the end of the line formed for our re¬ 
ception ; after which we proceeded to an eligible situa¬ 
tion in an open space at some distance from the market¬ 
place, and there took our seats, according to the etiquette 
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of tlie country, to receive the complimentary salute of 
the king and his chiefs in return. At 3.13. p.n. tliey 
commenced moving parties in procession, and occupied 
the ground before us from five to ten deep, until c p.m„ 
a period of two hovirs and &ree-quarters. 

‘ Tliose whom wo first saluted in the market-place 
passed us first in order, maintaining the greatest regu¬ 
larity } each chief was preceded by bis band of rude 
music, consisting chiefiy of druqig and horns, followed 
by a body of soldiers under arms, aod shaded by a large 
umbrella. Those of the highest rank stcqip^ before 
me, and danced to the rude music, by way of testifying 
their satisfaction at seeing me, and their good-wili 
towards me. 

* When the king came opposite me, he first danced, and 
then approached me, and I took him cordially by tho 
hand. After the king, other chiefs, and a larg^e body of 
troops, passed in due order, and at 6 p.m. the ceremony 
closed. , 

‘ Daring the whole of the day the gKatest excitement 
prevailed in the town, the population of which was 
swelled by strangers called in by the king, or detained 
after the close of the recent yam custom, on account of 
my visit, from the usual amount of about 2S,OUO to 
upwards of 80,000. 

‘ Kumasi is very difiTcrent in its appearance from any 
other native town that I have seen in this part of Africa; 
the streets are generally veiy broad and clean, and 
ornamented with many betiutifal banyan-trees, affording 
a grateful shade from the powerful rays of the sun; the 
houses looking into tlie streets are all public rooms on 
tbo grounii-fioor, varying in dimensions from about 24 
feet by 12 to 15 feet by 9; tliey are entirely open to tho 
street in front, but raised above its level, from 1 to 
6 feet, by an elevated floor consisting of clay polished 
with red ochre; they are entered from the street by 
steps made of clay, and polished like the floor. 

'The walls consist of wattle-work plastered with 
clay, and washed with white clay: the houses arc all 
thatched with palm-leaves, and as the eaves of the roofs 
extend far over the Wiills, the front basement of tho 
raised floors, wbicli is generally covered with rude 
carvings of various forms, have their beautiful polish 
preserved from the effects of both sun and rain. This 
mode of building gives to the streets a peculiar aspect 
of cheerfulness. 

‘ Each of these open rooms is connected with a num¬ 
ber of rooms behind it, quite concealed from public 
view, which constitute tho dwellings of the people, and 
there may be connected with eacli public room, in tho 
manner above described, from 50 to 250 inmates. 

‘ Immediately after the procession had closed, we re¬ 
paired to the Wesleyan Mission-House, where we found 
comfortable arrangements made by the Rev. Mr Hillard, 
the missionary resident in Kumasi, fur convenient 
quarters during our stay. 

‘ Greatly as I had been interested with the manner in 
which the king received me, the appearance of such a 
vast number of uncivilised men under such entire con¬ 
trol, the new style of building exhibited, and its pretty 
contrast with the ever fresh and pleasing green of the 
banyan-trees, 'I was equally interested and, excited iit 
the appearance of the Wesleyan Mission-House—a neat 
cottage, built chiefly with the teak or edoom wood of 
the country, containing on the second floor a large 
hall and two airy bedrooms, entirely surrounded by a 
spacious veranda; and on the first floor a store-room 
and a small chapel or preaching-room; in the front, 
looking into one of the finest and most open streets in 
the town, is a littlo garden, planted with orange, lime, 
bread-fruit, and fig-trees (the two latter having been 
recently introduce from the coast), and behind the 
house a spacious courtyard, planted with the sour-sop- 
tree, and surrounded by rooms consisting of servants’ 
and workmen's apartments, so simply constructed, and 
^et so 8paciou.s, as to afford room, without any incoii-s 
vcniencoy for quarters for the whole of the men consist¬ 
ing of the guard of honour. 
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' A» I sat down in tlie airy spacious hall in the cool 
of the evening, after all the toils and excitement of the 
(l.iy, and contemplated this little European establish¬ 
ment, planted in the midst of barbarism 200 miles 
into the interior of Africa, exhibiting to thousands of 
unthtored pagans tho comforts and convenioncies of 
civilisl-d life, and tho worship of the true God, I could 
not but think deeply and feelingly on the great triumph 
thus arhieved by Christianity and civilisation.’ 

Niue days were now consumed in the ceremonial Of 
exchanging presents. Desirous of seeing the king, but 
f(>und that he was unavoidably occupied with supersti- 
I tioiis observances. A private and preliminary interf 
view only permitted. 

‘ October 19, Thnrtiloif. —At 3 p.si., I wont to the 
palace, attended by Captain Powell and the Rev. Messrs 
Freeman and Hillard, to have an interview with the 
king, for the transaction of business. 

‘ ^'he apartments of the royal premises are of the same 
order and style as those of the native dwellings ge¬ 
nerally—uonsisting of a number of square courtyards, 
connected with each other by doors at the corners, 
and having on one, two, three, or ail sides, a room en¬ 
tirely open on the side looking into the yard, raised 
from one to four feet above tho level of tho yard, and 
communicating with it by steps made with clay, and 
like the public rooms in the streets already described; 
but the royal apartments are of much larger dimen¬ 
sions tlian those of the people, and are kept exqui¬ 
sitely clean. Tho king’s residence in Kumasi, with its 
numerous attached buildings, covers a space of ground 
net less pcrlmps than five acres. 

‘ On our arTiv,a1, wo found tho king seated in one of 
the squares of tho palace, surrounded by many chiefs 
and otBcers of his household. Wo soon entered into 
conversation; and I told him that my visit was one 
of pure friendship, for the purpose of promoting good 
intelligence betwixt liiin and her Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. On this head I made many remarks, witii 
winch he seemed much pleased, and expressed his 
great satisfaction at tho kind feelings manifested by 
lu r Majesty in authorising me to visit, and in sending 
liim so valuable a present as that whicli had been 
delivered to liini. Anotlier subject whicli occupied us 
for some little time was, tho best means of coramuni- 
tation betwixt his and my government; and I em¬ 
braced the opportunity of thanking him for the kind 
protection which he had alforded the Cliristinn inis- 
bionaries who had visited his country, and also of ex¬ 
pressing my hopes that he would still continue to do 
BO. 'riie interview lasted about an hour.’ 

The next day the king paid a visit to the Mission- 
Jlouse, attended by his ofHcers of the household, and 
many of his children. He stayed about an hour, con- 
MTsing freely: inquired how many queens had ever 
occupied the British throne; the age of her present 
Majesty; and whether the Frince of Wales was heir to 
tho crown; and was much gratified and amused wiien 
Captain Powell drew up his men and fired a salute. 

Oil Saturday tlie 21st his majesty again made his 
appearance in front of the Mission-House, whither he 
earae to drink palm wine, as a mark of respect to liis 
guests. He came to the spot in a beautiful tittle phac- 
tm, presented to him by the Missionary Society In 
181], and wiiicli he valued highly, and had kept in 
excellent condition. The English party joined him, 
and tlie band was ordered out to play, by way of re¬ 
turning the courtesy. While they were sitting in the 
street, one of the cliiefa entertained tiiem with a dance: 
tiiia scene was prolonged for nearly two hours with 
much merriment and pleasantry. During this singular 
visit, from 5000 to 6000 of the populace wore present, 
yet there was ample room for all, and no crowding, the 
street being nearly 200 yards in width. The city itself 
i^ altout two miles in length, and a mile wide. They re- 
‘gielved an invitation to dine witli ttie king at Eburasu, 
his country-seat. 

‘ October 24, Tueeday. —At 2 p.m. wc started for 


Eburasq, distant about 3} miles from Enmasi. On our 
arrival we took our seat under the shade of a large silk- 
cotton-treo opposite tlic patare, and tlic king, in a few 
minutes, came over to us, took me cordiolly by the 
band, and bade me welcome: we then proceeded to 
look over the premises, conducted by one of the officers 
of tho household; while tho king delicately took liis scat 
under a tree near tho spot where we liad been sitting. 
I have already described the character of the native 
dwellings, and observed that the royal premises arc 
kept more clean, and are of larger dimensions, tliKn 
those of the people; tliese distinctions are very striking 
in the aspect of Eburasu. 

‘ Many of the rooms around the squ.arcs were occu¬ 
pied with neat bedsteads of European manufiicture, 
dressed with silk hangings, and decorated with mirrors, 
pictures, time-pieces, fancy boxes, chandeliers, and 
many other articles of European manufacture. 

' After passing through and examining the principal 
apartments, we entered a square where the table was 
set fur dinner, under the shade of some large umbrellas, 
about 10 feet in diameter, and the king iminediately 
entered, and engaged freely in conversation v ith us; in 
a short time dinner was placed on the table, in a man¬ 
ner quite consistent with English taste, and it was 
really very nicely served up: it consisted of soup, a 
sheep roasted whole, a sheep dressed in joints, a 
turkey, ffiwls, a variety of vegetables, plumpudding, 
oranges, ground-nuts, &c. ale, wine, and llquems. 

* The king excused himself from actually sitting and 
eating at table, on the ground of his inability to use 
with ease a knife and fork like a European; hut lie 
sat opposite roe, and looked on with great interest, 
took wine witli me and tlic gentlemen of my suite, aii.l 
talked with great freedom on ordinary topics of conver¬ 
sation. 

‘ At ail our previous interviews he has gciieraHy been 
dressed in a rich cloth, but on this occasion he wore an 
officer’s uniform. 

‘ After dinner the king took us to the apartments of 
the ladies of the court, and introduced mo to them, dt 
daring that no Asiiantee, not even a favourite chieftain, 
had ever been introduced to that pai t oi the paLice, or 
to the ladies occupying it. 

‘ On leaving this part of tlie palace, we went out and 
sat down with the king under the shade of a large tree 
for about twenty minutes, and then, ns evening was 
advancing, we turned our faces towards ICumasi: the 
king accompanied us in his palanquin about two miles 
on the road, and ttien we took our leave of liini. 

"riio conduct of the king tbiDUgboiil the day was 
extremely gratifying, and I grcitly enjoyed tlio privacy 
in which we had dined with liiiu: no chiefs were pre¬ 
sent; there were only two persons of diRtinction present 
uonnected with the liouseboid, and they wire nitrely in 
attendance on the king, and not Ukiiig any p.irt in the 
affairs connected with the dinner. 

‘ The remains of tlie dinner, together witli some large 
pots of soup prepared for tlie oecasion, weiu sent into 
the Mission-House for the soldiers anil people. 

‘ The situation of Eburasu appears to be well ciioscn: 
the ground is high, the country open, and the distance 
from Kumasi very convenient i and it is approached liy 
an excellent road, founded with care, and kept clean 
and in good order. 

‘ The extent of the royal premises is very consider¬ 
able, coveriug perliaps four acres of ground. 

' At S P.M. the king sent messengers to tlie Mission- 
House to acquaint me that lie had returneil to town, aird 
to request that we would go down to the palace and 
spend an hour with liim: to tiiis I readily couseiitcd, 
and was much gratified, on our arrival at the palace, to 
find liim almost alone, and quite disposed for friendly 
conversation. Ossai Kujo, the heir-appar^t to tlie 
tlirone, and three or four of tlie king’s principal lin¬ 
guists, were the only persons present. 

‘ We immediately entered into conversation, and after 
briefly adverting to the kindly feelings of her Majesty’s 
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government towariig him, I embrawd the favourable 
opportunity thus offered for speaking to him on the 
suiijert of human g.icrillcea: I told hiiji of the anxious 
desire on the part of her Majesty that these san¬ 
guinary rites should be abolished, and begged his 
serious attention to a question so important to tho 
cause of humanity. 

‘ In answer to these remarks, he inquired whether I 
had seen any instances of human saori^ taking place 
since I had entered his dominions. I ciRnlnly had not 
seen or heard of any, and therefore expressed myself to 
that effect; and he then observed, that although human 
sienflces were a custom of his forefathers, he was re¬ 
ducing their number and extent in his kingdom, and 
that the wishes of her Majesty should not be for¬ 
gotten, . . . Matters relative to tile Wesleyan miiisiou 
in Kuraasi were then referred to, and 1 was much grati¬ 
fied to find how completely the mission has secured his 
confidence and esteem. 

* After conversing with the king for nearly an hour, 
we returned to the Mission-House, greatly delighted 
with all the pleasing circumstances of the day. 

' (kic^t 2G, Thumlaij. — AX 7 A.M. we visited the 
liing, to take our leave of him previous to our depar¬ 
ture. On oiir arriv.il at the palace, wo found the king 
ic.ady to receive us ,it this early hour, 

‘ Tile interview was quite private, hke that of Tues¬ 
day evening, and the same persons were also in atteiid- 
ipce on liim. 1 ag.tin adverted to human sacrifices, and 
expressed my satisfaction at the remarks he had made 
on tile subject during our last interview. He then ob¬ 
served tli.it the iiiimb.r of human sacrifices made in 
Kumiisi had been greatl> ex.iggerateJ, and that attempts 
had tlius been inaiio to spoil his name. lie wished me , 
to undei-'.tand that hum,iii s.icriflces were not so nume¬ 
rous in ICuiuasi ns they had been represented, and ex- j 
pressed .i liope th.it mere reports relative to sucli a 
subject flying .ibout the country would not be Ii.stencd 
to; and he then observed, “ I remember that when I 
W .18 .V little boy, I heal'd that the English came to the 
co.ist of Afriea aitli their ships for cargoes of slaves, 
for the purpose of taking them to their own country 
and eating them ; but I have long since known that the 
rcnoilwas false, and so it will be proved in reference 
to' many reports wliich have gone forth against me.” 

I answered that 1 .believed liim, and that 1 hoped lie 
would not forget that in every life which he saved from 
sai iiflce, he Mould ho considered as conferring a favour 
upon tlio Queen of iCngland and tho British nation. 

‘Aftir conversing with him thus in the most unre- 
sliaiiifd ni.iiiner for about lialf .an hour, we took our 
Ic ive of liii.i by siiaking him oordially by the hand, and 
then rctunii d to tlio Mission-House.’ 

On Friday, October 30, the par^ started on their 
return iiomeMard, and reached Capo Coast Castle 
witliout any misadventure on Saturday the 4th of 
Novemlx'r. 

Tlio c xpensos of the expedition charged against the 
govennneiit appear to ha\o been L.305, 11s. lO^d.; and 
MC ('III only wish tli.it public money had always been 
as well spent. 

« _ 

COUNSKIiS TO TIIR WOBKINa-CLASSES. 

In the fointli \oluino of ‘ Lectures to tho Working-Clnsses,’ 
by tv. J. Fox, 'll i'., no ilud tho following wholesome and 
fiirndly eounsds to the parties addresseii. It is earnestly 
to bo hoped that they may be taken in good part, and 
acted on - 

• Tlio f.iot'pns oliji el of plaguing tho middle-classes fin 
their cflbit to abolish trading monopolies], and of showing 
liiein tiiat, cron for the most righteous puiposcs, they 
Mere powerless MitUoiit you, was defeated as it deserved. 
They sueoccdutl, not only without your undivided support, 
but in S) ite of the active hostility of thousands who mus¬ 
ter ill yiiiir lanks, and of some whom you recognised as 
leadeis. You thus niado enemies, neutrals, or dubious 
fiienils ot numbers m bom your cordial co operation, in a 
movement which involved your own interests as deeply as | 


theirs, would have won to the support of your iiolitioal 
rights. Such is the tendency of a narrow and party ex¬ 
pediency. You were taught tl\e crooked tactics of faction, ' 
and learned them with fatal facility. TIic blot upon your 
ecutoheon is tho darker, bepauso you did not act in Igno. I 
tanoe, or in a consistent error.... la fact, you have been ! 
led too easily, and given your oonfidenco too readily. A 
class has risen up.amongst you who get their living'foy agi¬ 
tation and organiaBtion. they ti^l, not with their hands, 
but with their tongues. The beer-shop is their factory 
and honux The loom and the plongh know them not, 
yet they always affect to speak in the name of tho woik- 
ing-ela«908. 'fheir harangues glitter with pikes, and smell 
of gunpowder, although they generally contrive to keep 
their own persons ont of harm's way. They drill you to 
clamour, and would drill you to blood and plunder oonid 
they do It safely. Tlicy fawn on yont worst fiiults, and 
yelp and snarl ot all other classes, or at those of your own 
class who resist their dictation. They are fed by your 
enemies or picteniied friends, to make tools and fools of 
you for selfish tniTposos. Through them the demagogue 
oiuolus, the aristoorat bribes, the adventurer plunders, 
and tile spy betrays you ( and they are a ready agency for 
any scheme however prefiosterous, orimlnal, or diutstrous. 

I write no names under the piotnie, and am content to be 
called a dreamer if nobody knows anything of the originals. 
Agitation, thus pursued, is not an honest tiadc.... You 
excite each other, while society is oonteraptuously calm 
around you; or only in the more timid exoliaiigcs its 
calmness for alarm. And then tho honestly fervid aud iu- 
cautions are laid bold of, to expiate their rashness by 
enduring judgments due to orimiuality, wbilo tho crafty 
stimulators skulk into darkness until olrcunistanccs arc 
aguiu favourable for following tlioir avocation. 

‘ Strangely inoagh, you who have most need of co-opcia.- 
lion, leave it .o the aristocratioal aud middle chasses, and 
look on listlevsly or enviously nt the splendour of club¬ 
houses, and tho convenience of railways, without asking 
how they arc created, or heeding tho lesson which tlicy 
present to your eyes and ears. There arc, it is true, some 
legal (litHciiltics in your way, but they .ire not of tho most 
formidatilo description ; you rarely ndv.ance so far ns to 
come into contact with tlicm, and their removal would not 
be difficult wlieii onoo your carnestnchv Imd made them an 
obvious grievance. To some extent you may become jour 
own employciB, your own landlords, your own tradesmen, 
and that greatly to your advantage and independence Co 
operation in expenditnra is available more easily, and with 
more ocitain and immediate results, than co-oi cratiun fur 
production. Various experiments, the results of which are 
before tho nnblic, Invo demonstrated that the great lilcss- 
ing of comfortable homes, witli nil tlio incidentsls of ventir ! 
lation, w'lrming, cookery, &o. is within joiir rcacli for less 
cost than tliat of j onr often miserable and noisome abodes. I 
Why call for help, instead of having the virtiio and pru- ij 
donee to help yourselves? You have shown, through ,1 
many a severely trying time, that you can bear manfully ; : 
it remains to be seen that you can also act wisely. On not |' 
rail at political economy: you had better study it. Tf its | 
principles be sound, tlioy cannot be abrogated by legista- 
tion, not destroyed hy an insniTcction of labour against 
capital. If those principles be sound, and a lorgo induction | 
lias satisfactorily established them in tho minds of the I 
ablest thinkers, they are simply an exposition of the course I 
of nature, of the sciyucuoe of cause and cfl'iet, winch is iiii j 
certain in the world of trade as the law of attraction in tho 
solar system. They arc merely the brief e.xpres8ion of 
classified phenomena^ like tho laws of mechanical agency 
or of chemical affinity. You must work in accordance * 
with tliem, in the one case os in tho other, or disappoint¬ 
ment is tho inevitable result. Yon can no more (lestioy 
tlie power of capital, or the dependence of labour upon 
capital, than you can deal roy the impeding force of friction, 
or square tlic circle. Wbat millions have been wasted In 
useless strikes 1 Nov is the oftence against truth, ns em¬ 
bodied ill political economy, tho worst, morally speaking, j 
which has been committed: many of you have been tlie 
sorest enemies of tho rights of labour, and severer oppies- 
hors of your brethren than your hardest taskmasters. Ifo- 
nesf and skilful men, and in peril of starvation, have liecn 
huntiil from shop to shop, from ono establisliniont to 
another, because tlioy had not served a regular appientioe- 
sliip, till they were fain to find a loathsome alieltec in th) 
poor-lioiuc, or lie down and perish by tlio wayside. Some 
of your combinations aro as relentlessly exclusive as the 
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sternest monopolists. This is a crying injustice. It is 
oriiclty, where the title to sympathy ought to have been 
most promptly and heartily recognised. The jealousy 
with which some trades keep down their numbers, exclud¬ 
ing all influx from other trades, limiting the number of the 
young employed, lest they should grow up into eompeti- 
tors, and even invading the natural riglit of their own mem¬ 
bers td train up all their cliildren to whatever ocenpations 
they deem most advantageous, is a violation alike of free 
trade and of common humanity. It tells sorely against 
your moral right to complain of the oppressions of other 
classes when you thus oppress one another. In such con¬ 
duct you may he true to your shop-comrades, but you are 
false to the working class as a body. The freest circula¬ 
tion of labour is the common right and common interest of 
that cl.iss. It is one of the best physical benefits of educa¬ 
tion, which enables a man more readily to (loalify himself 
for passing, when necessary, from one occupation to an¬ 
other. It is the corrective and equaliser of a redundant 
supply of labour for some trades, and a deficient supply for 
others ; and it is the surest safeguard against tliose vicis¬ 
situdes in trade and commerce which so destructively 
alfcct large masses of the labouring population, anil plunge 
them into prolonged and bitter suffering. Let every man 
bo free to cam his living as best ho can. It is not the port 
of a fellow-laljourer, a brother workman, to strike down 
his uutasted loaf to the ground, or dash tlio cup from his 
parching lips.’ 


INFI.nENCE OF WOJIEN. 

(rnidi's and gnardians of the rising generations, mothers 
chosen by Providence for the grand ministry of preparing 
in our cliildren brave and upright citizens for our coun¬ 
try it is for us to provide the rule and guide; it is for us 
to present to Italy in our sons magistrates of integrity, 
generous writers, men of activity, firmness, and justice, 
lovers of the beautiful and of the ancient virtues. Let us, 
then, examine the moans by which we may attain so noble 
an object j lot us endeavour to comprehend with clearness 
and precision what is the character of true civilisation, 
what aro the vices and errors which oppose its progress, 
wliat arc tho thoughts and ideas by which they are most 
p.aiticul.iily favoured; what are the wants of our age, the 
\irtucs necessary to it, the inclinations ^ud usiSgcs which 
contend with and impede their advance. And when we 
shall have renewed and reformed our oun education, which 
in these respects, and among so many women, has been 
so unnortliily neglected, let us strive to quicken in the 
hearts of our children the desires, the affections, and the 
hii)H's which, rendering man good in himself, render him 
also useful to others, and fitted to accomplish his social 
duties with facility, fervour, and firmness. Let us bclicvo 
that in acting otherwise w'e slmll be nnabic, without un¬ 
truth, to declare our love for our Country; and thus, by the 
effect of our own errors and negligence, a name formerly 
BO dear to tho world, and so much honoured, would remain 
unworthily burled in corruption .—(hi (he Plural Kduca'ion 
of Ilaliun Hbwea, hy Siyiiora I'errneei. 

‘ MUSIC OF THE WILD.’ 

In the summer of 1846 wc were riding along the ridgo of 
C'etj n Bryn, a mountain which extends from north-west to 
south-east across the peninsula of Gower in Glamorgan¬ 
shire ; it was one of those still bright summer days in j 
which tho vibrations, or, more pro^rly, tho modulations of i 
the atmosphere may bo seen playing along the snrfaco of 
the ground—when I became gradually aware of a faint 
/Rolian-likO'Souud, which I at first attributed to imagina¬ 
tion or the hum of insects. My companion, however, soon 
remarked on it; and as it became louder and more dis¬ 
tinct, the ironies, by their uneasiness, and tho restlessness 
of their eyes, showed that they too heard the strange 
sound, which continued whilst wo passed over about two 
miles of ground; but on commencing tho desoemt on tile 
eastern side wo lost it. The nearest thing to which we 
could compare this unearthly music wm tho vibration of 
air which is sometimes heard and felt during some pcou- 
li.ir states of tho .atmosphere, if a steamer is ‘ lotting off 
her steam’ at eight or ten miles’ distance; but neither this 
nor .any other material thing will give a just idea of this 
sound, which even in its exquisite beauty was most dis¬ 
tressing from its umci'runlily (I can find no other woril 
twhich will at all express tho feeling which it conveyed). I 
afterwards heard that others had been astonished by this 
remarkable phenomenon, which fully enabled mo to under¬ 


stand the feeling with which the ignorance of superstition 
has always regarded sounds such as these, or indeed any 
whioli it could not understand.—/Vo>« a currespomient. 


MY CHILDHOOD’S THOUGHT. 

Tursx fields beyond ourrtwelling-plaee, a limpid streamlet flowelli. 
From sprlog-head onwards I have traced It wheresoe'er it gootli: 

I used to idle on the banks, and childishly to ponder 
O’er that rlver'sj^ining course willi pleasant awe and wonder, 
Arranging in m^ecret mind a creed of mystic birth— ' 

That Elfin river was a typo of my own doom on earth. | 

And so from spring-head to tho valo where many waters meet, | 
I learnt the story page by page, and other lessons s» eet. 

Where the yielding greenest mobs gathers o’er tho rounded rocks 
(’Tie the shepherds’ favourite rest, crook in hand, to watch their 
flocks), 

Tliete amid the scented thyme, fera, and hyaointhine bells. 

Forth a hundred ripples gush on flotvery paths to distant dells; | 

'Mid this waste of summer sweets, mark a fostering hand is near, I 
And a marble basin fair reoeives some falling diamonds hero;' | 

Thence again 'mid beds of roses, sporting, toying on its way, | 

Where a classic temple craves mirrored grace and fond delay, j 
Heedless on the water runneth, wideneth, and will not stay; 
Tasteful bowers are left behind, grand and festal scenes aro o’t r, 

And ere spring-bead murmurs fade, bids adieu for cvciinoi e I 

Merrily the etreamlct floweth, hidden under archways drear, | 

Merrily it floweth through ruins dim and sights of fear: 

'Tis a young and sauoy stroamlet frolicking so lightly by, i 

With its surface all unruilled, e'on though wintiy breezes sigh ; j 
Gliding on transparently with a mnrmuihig soug for o^cr, . 

Looking not to right or loft—oh, it was a earoless liver' ' 

Tlirough the sheltered pasture-fields, winding in and winding out, I 
How the filsking waters ran, hereabout and thereahoiit' ' 

Old oak-roots and ivy-Ieavcs, cowslip beds and violet banks, i 

Washing o'er, and now and then foaming uji .mil phijing pianks. | 
’Twiis an idle, roving life; but tho dam ing dnjs weit done, ■ 

When a graver work was found from the li.in n to si t of Sun; 

And the noisy mill-wheel turning, wluspeied to the busy water— 

‘ Tliy proud heart is humbled now, d-iinty, liiolish, idle d,iiighter ’’ 
Useful daya and dreamless nights iiU up thine appointed i ice. 

While tho stars refleoted sliine on the mill-poors p1.u*iil Liee. 

Hut stars shone on the other side of that cloiu' talking mill, 

And the holy moonbeams foil not alone on u ateix still. 

Hatting forward with a power they had nevor known bsfoie. 

Swiftly onward now thoy flow escaping fi nin the xtrison dooi ; 
Flowery meads and gardens trim were ns though tliey ne’er h.id bet n, 
Harksonto depths, and raging foam, and splUtiug rocks made uxt 
the scene. 

There is a deep and dread abyss, ami into U the watet Ic.aps— 

A silver thread diverging cro the fin ion, ciiricnt itidilly sncexis. 

I shrank to hear tho distant ro.ar of the tumliling waters w ild, 

I prayed no wanderer forlorn along that way might bo heguiltd. 

But follow by the silver thread to iiasturcs fair uhcro tiatitro =milcil. 
Straight and narrow is the stream, tho htimblo stream is kiioivn to j 
few. 

It loads to wootUand solitudes, and bids the he.u ticss crowd adieu; I 
Straight and narrow, pure ami deep—oiiuaids, onw.irds calmly | 
gliding— I 

Ocean's mighty bosom this, and many silver streamlets hiding. 

c. A. ai. w. 


LIBnARF OF TIIU DHITTSH MUSEUai. J 

A Parliamentary letiim ‘ shows that the total number of | 
volumes of printed books received from 1814 to 1847 in¬ 
clusive, under the Copyright Acta, by tlio trustees of the 
British Musensi, amounts to .65,474; and ‘the number of 
parts of vt limes, including music, to 80,047. The miinber i 
of maps, charts, &e. received since 181’J aniuunts to 187, 
Olid the number of parts of maps, Ac. to 131. The total 
number of volumes of printed books contained in the lUi- 
rary of tho Museum at the end of the year 1848 amounted 
to about 435,000; the number of maps, plans, and charts 
to 10,221; the volumes of manuscripts to ’29,620; the rolls 
of various kinds to 2946; the numhev of elmitep and instrir- . 
raents to 23,772; the niimbcT of manuscripts on reed, bark, 
and folded, to 208 ; tho number of impyri to 55 ; and tho 
number of seals and impressions to 8.31.’ The number of 
volumes iii the Bodleian Library of Oxford is about '2'J0,000, 
and tlie number of manuscripts 21,000. I 
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PKHSONAL OIIIOINALIT Y. 


' Am one who is strikingly distinguished from the gene- 
^ iiility of iiniilvind by some predominant quality of in- 
tcllctt or disposition, is usually styled an Original. IJis 
peison.il ehaiactenstics are so manifestly distinct and 
iiidiMdiiai, as togiic the Impression of a constitutional 
diiforeme, suih as is not usually observable among men. 
A man of this kind appears to us as an exceptional 
I nature : Jus bold identity stands cut fiom the multitude, 

^ like some pioiiiiiicnt headland, or mountain peak, among 
the le -.ti tiiiinemcs and trivial inequalities by which it 


is surioiinded. Iheic is no possibility of confounding it 


with the ordinary nianifcstatioiis of personality, any more 


thin tlicie is a likelihood that wo should fail to discrinii- 
1 iiato the Alps or the Aiidisfiom the inconsiderable uii- 
I diilations of a roiiiparatiiely level country, hleii such as 
Milton, Miiabcau, and Napoleon, are persons of such a 
dc tcniiiiiate iiidnidualit_),a3 to be instantly and for ever 
distingindial'le fi vm the ic t of their generation. They 
•uo .iiiionjr the proiiiimiices and towering projections 


plete activity. Society were then in all respects per¬ 
fectly and harmoniously constituted; and, so far as Jhc 
social institutions are concerned, there would be nothing 
left of what is right and beautiful to be icalised. The 
kingdom of Perfectibility would have come, and thcic 
would be universal gladness and satisfaction on the earth. 

What wo desire here, however, more especially to indi¬ 
cate, IS the fact of every man’s personal independency— 
of his being a new variety of human power, destined to 
work out a new and peculiar existence. Given an alto¬ 
gether dissimilar apportionment of faculties, there will 
necessarily result fioin their duo employment a now and 
hitherto unprecedented manifestation. Ev eiy sufliciently 
cultivated man will have an identity as complete and 
determinate as that which appertains to the pie-cmiiiciit 
characters whose magnificent isolation w'e admire; though, 
as the consequence of a levs conspicuous eiiduwiiient, it is 
not likely to be so boldly and prominently matked. An 
ordinary hill docs not present the comniainling appear¬ 
ance in a landscape which naturally belongs to a moun- 
lain, but tho hill is not, theiefore, the lc^s ;iu/, or in 


I (il lium.inity, whose figiiie .iiid eleT.itiou assign to them a 
d.stiui'tuiii in the histoiy of human opinion and iw tivity, 
c<iuival(iit to that which a Mont Blanc or a rhiriibora/o 
I holds in the gcogr.ip)iical .arrangements. 

'i his pcisoiial asieiidnncy is the colossal revelation of 
^ a I.itLiit oiigiii.ilify which .ibides m all men. As there is 
I no human fate ivactly like another, so neither is there 
I aiiv 111111 ( 1 , or intcllLttunl constitution, precisely propor- 

I tioiiid afCir anothei's imiigc; hut each has some dissi- 
mil.uny of featuips, and .a distinct pcisonality of its own. 
Mtn .uc never duplicates of their piogenitors or contcra- 
)ioiaru', but they .ire the infinitu vaiintions of a common 
natuic, having each a separate state of being to unfold, 

! and a siparate destination to fulfil. Without some 
]| slight sh.vde of oiiginalify there is no man born into tho 
j| world. The most stupid person extant is different from 

II all others by his superlative .stupidity, if by nothing else; 
and his life accordingly, if devil iped in conformity with 

' the tcnoi of hisssonstitiition, will present aspects of indi- 
I vuliial (livcisity. IIis iiocuhar distinction may have 
1 little to lecommcnd him to himself or to the consideta- 
I tmii of his fellows, hut it is not tho less a fact; and we 
may say, in passing, that the obviously wisest thing for 
I him is, to accept hia character for what it is, and to 
' nl|iist himself in the scale of things according to the 
I nuiiiier which his nature has prcsciibod. If in the ranks 
of iritolligeiice ho is palpably tho lowest, the lowest 
I place in the human relations will be most suited to his 
capacity; and he will bo happiest, and in the best way 
piovidcd for, tlieiein. A tiue adjustment of men to 
their nppro*pnnte position in the world would go far 
towards opening to every one the chance of attaining to 
I the place in which his personal gifts and accomplish- 
I ments could be brought into the most fitting and com- 


anywise despicable as a portion of the globe. Not an | 
atom in the universe could be spared, or innocently and 
without prejudice subtracted from the eornplenicnt of 
creation. In like manner, there never was a man en- i 
dovved with life who was not in some sort essential to the 
peifection of that universal humanity which he, under a 
partial and limited personification, rcpicscnts , WIicii , 
T.uther said that God could not do without great nun, 
ho utteied, profanely, a ically profound tiuth ; since I 
wo may be assured that such men are needful to the 
woild’s affairs, or they wuuld not have betn equipped | 
with gifts and abilities so largely disproportionate to tlie i 
lost. But if the assumption be true as far as concerns ^ 
the higher intellects, it must be seen to hold equally in , 
regard to all J^e lower manifestations of intelligence; 
and every man in his degree must be cstecran' as a nc- ] 
ccssary and indispensable incarnation. ]''or wo arc con- | 
strained to respect the integrity of tho Oiiginal 'Wis- I 
doin, and may not impiously attribute to tliot august I 
Power iiuy superfluous creation. 

From such a consideration of mortal being, there will 
follow some significant results. Wo can perceive that a 
man’s duties ore co-extensive with his capabilities. Ka<h 
man stands in an original relation to the Supieme Soul, 
and is respoiiNihlc to that for the complete culture and de¬ 
velopment of his nature. The law of his existence is ac¬ 
cordingly an indivisible and unlimited self-reliance. lie is 
constitutionally bound to unfold AimseZ/^conscientiously 
to work out his peculiar individuality. Ills personal 
gifts and tendencies have an obvious reference to the in¬ 
dividual life which he is appotnted to accomplish. No 
law is so sacred to him as that which ho will find written ' 
in his consciousness. Every attempt to represent himself 
after the model of another, so far at least as his spiritual 
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I iitentUy iii thereby diverted into n foreign shape, will 
I result in distortion and disarrangement of his integrity. 
. Imitation is fatal, is a violation of that sacred personality 
• I which has been intrusted to his keeping, and whose cii- 
I tirety it is enjoined him to preserve ns the foundation of 
I his w'jlfare. Hu shall not impart into his constitution 
any irrcd(!vai\t or adventitious elements, but diligently 
weed the garden of his mind of everything that docs not 
properly consort with its free and graceful cultivation and 
adoniment. Whatsoever he may receive from books, or 
draw out of (lie experiences of other men, he must djges- 
tively a^'.i^nilatc and iucoiporate it with the action of 
his onn faculties. Nothing that he cannot transform into 
a i)crsonal power, or susceptively accommodate to the 
I enlargement of his original resources, can be rightly con- 
I sidcred to belong to him, but, as far as he is interested, is 
unimportant and extraneous. Certain farts aud images 
make a more resolute impression upon one man than 
upon another: these, if he will take thought of it, have 
a reference to bis endowments, and exert a special in- 
ilneneo over his education. They aro the hints which 
Nature olTers for the accept.anee of his intelleet, that he 
may the more perfectly fulfil tho destination whereof lie 
I is inwardly advertised, and which, being successfully at- 
I tallied, will be seen to he the appropriate outcome of his 
I inlicrent qualities. 

A strict eonfnrmity to the pure idea which he personally 
represents would lender every man a unique cliaroctcr. 

' Men would see lu him a clcarly-defiiied and self-subsistcnt 
invtiire; one whose life was the growth of prineiplo'i within 
his soul—tho natural embodiment of his intuitions—.and 
not a loose and perverted incohereney, such ns resul ts w hen 
! a man submits himself to bo fashioned merely or princi- 
I ]ially by circumstances. That want of a definite eharacter 
whudi is ‘0 rommonly oh.servnblo in the generality, fol¬ 
lows ;iom a prior want of truthfulness in tliein'ehes. 
MTi.it I’opc said sarcastically of women — that for tho 
most ]i!iu they had no eharacter at all—seems to be true 
I to .1 laige extent of men. Hut there is no deep-laid ricces- 
I! sily for ibis ; for if a man would abide steadily by his in- 
I stiiicts, and trust to tho spontaneous aetioii of his mind, his 
I eliniiieter would incvitablygrowoiitofthe laws of his being, 
oven as the hintiehes and foliage of a tiee proceed out of 
its n.stuial vitality. A man needs only to be stiictly and 
' rniplnitieally himself, and ho will not want eharacter. Hy 
truly unfolding his latent capabilities, by wisely asserting 
tbrongli w’ord and deed whatsoever his pure reason shall 
] coininaiid, hy so exercising his powers ns to rellcct faith¬ 
fully his iiidiiidiial nature, he shall not fail to exhiliit 

I , traits of originality, and show forth to tlie W'orld what 
manner of man ho is. If he will hut think of it, he is 
vi rilv licrc to do that. Why should he ramp his energies 
j into a foicign sliape when the authentic type of his exist- 
I ence is in liiinself 1 All this painful striving to appro¬ 
priate tlic^snpposcd graces and characteristics of another— 
ihh, restlc.s', lidiciilous ambition to bo anything but what 
we are —servos only to pervert and dissipate the native 
force whereon all manful iiitogi-ity is dependent. Let the 
piiiatc thought bo trusted, follow the honest suggestions 
of jour conscience, and earnestly endeavour to be what 
your best insight tends to make you. All great men have 
accented the admonitions of their genius, and heedless of 
tho suffrages or clamours of the inconsiderate, have un¬ 
hesitatingly relied upon their inward sense of what was 
right and fitting to he by them spoken or performed. By 
no other nietliod can any ^lan attain to that noble unity 
i of life and purpose which is eicr his highest and worthiest 
1 distinction. He ijiust be a faithful representative to the 
I world of that inmost form of being which is centered in 
his consciousness, nor aspire after aught that is not natu¬ 


ral to his faculties; for thus only can ho testify of tho 
Supreme intentions in creating him, and adequately fulfil 
his true relations to the universe. 

Unfortunately all this may be admitted, and yet it 
will be felt tliat there aro practical difficulties wliich' 
oppose the aspirations wo are enforcing. In society every 
man is but a part, not a whole: in youth his destiny 
has sent him into a career possibly not congenial with 
his faculties and tastes; and wor«o than this, considera¬ 
tions of self-interest—absolute means of cxi.stcncc—may 
oblige the most noble-minded to assume the tone and 
position of subserviency. IVe cannot legislate for ex¬ 
ceptions to great rules. Our belief is, tlnit, all things 
considered, there is infinitely greater scope for acting on 
native motives and self-original princi))lcs than the woiM 
usually gets credit for. At all events, let each person 
ask himself this—Shall I be a mere imitator, the slavish 
follower of the herd in all things, or shall 1 try to work 
out opinions and views of my own ? With c.indid self- | 
examination, how many might not att.ain distinction, 
or at least bo greatly u-scful in their generation, instcjd 
of sinking into the nothingness, and it imiy he tho ^ 
vice, of imitation. MTiat we want to see is effort— 

I effort to inquire, and to act on tho inquiry, ‘ What am 
I most competent to do?’ Let us he fully a,ssured, I 
all exceptions to the contrary, that each man’s voca¬ 
tion is prescribed and indicated hy the nature of his 
talent, Kndlcss, truly, are the obstructiom wlieriby a 
man is hindered from adjusting himself rightfully to 
his Work. Neverthele.s8, n certain woik .ilnnys belongs 
to him: namely, that which he can best do—that which 
affords him the highest and purest sati'-f.ictiou w lien it 
is done. If any man is nncnnscious of a definite incli- 
iiiition towards any particular species of activity, but 
finds all, or nearly all, indifferent, it becomes bim at 
least to do lecll that which falls at any time in his wnj. 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findoth to do in the way of duty, 
do it with thy might.’ By putting heart and con-cieme 
into his work, there is no labour wbiih a man may not 
ennoble. But the channel through which he can most 
admirably communicate himself, by u successful use of 
his special aptitudes and pow-i i, is flic one to nliicli ho 
should boldly commit himself, and estcvin .as tlie c.uiise 
nliich nill most cfTectually conduct him to bi:;bcst wel¬ 
fare. Working tliiis in alliance and couipanioiislii]) nith 
Nature, ho is strong through the viituc of ]i<r «ticngy»» 
and is fortified by her invincibility: no honest cflbit 
of his can fail; but every stroke which he strikes man¬ 
fully on the anvil of his fate shall weld his life in closer 
unison with the life which is divine. 

Let a man, then, take counsel of liis own soul, and 
justify his appearance in the woibl by an austere reliance 
on his own character. Let him have due assurance that 
since he is born into tho midst of things, and partakes of 
the breath of bis generation, he has nobbecn flung super¬ 
fluously into time, but that the universe had need of 
him; since to him also a special work has been assigned, ‘ 
—namely, a new and original life to live. IIo shall not 
bend or cringe to any existing institution, or pay need¬ 
less idolatry to any venerated name, hut ‘hall greet ' 
with a sovereign independence all accredited establish¬ 
ments and n-putations, and hy tboiiglit axd act annoiltiico 
that here is a man who will summon all things to the 
bar of his own judgment. The pomps and solemnities 
of history and tradition must not be suffered to hide from 
him the fact of his inherent significancy in the creation, j 
nor shako his sublime conviction that, in iS'Cry worthy , 
and right endeavour, the Omnipotent effort worketh co¬ 
vertly through his hands. By stationing himself stead- , 
fastly upon his manhood, and maintaining inviolate . 
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I the citadel of his own mind, he shall draw resources superior being, and ttmt I must be gentle and good *to 
I from the wells of Eternal Truth, and all his acts shall win her regard, and forget all niy wilful rude ways. 
* bo coincident with the primal laws of things. Having There was a strange feeling at my heart prompting 

I come into the universe, he has God’s authority to transact laughter and tears % turns; and Miss Bridget_for it 

I- his own affairs there, to think his own thoughts, and was she-teeeing roe weary and aopwiated, in a low, soft 
' earnestly to do the work which is appropriate to his voice epoke tender words bf coiiifort and enconrage- 
facultics. Let him not mar or corrupt his nature by ment,' ‘ Poor, dear little creature I she is e*h*uated 
any ooiiipliances with foolish customs and conventions ; with her long Jonmejf: let lU her to bed, Fol^an.’ 
but resolutely abide by his integrity, as one who founds The call for ‘ Folliman' Was Shswered by the am^r- 
bIS justification on principles which aro rooted in the anee of a tiny, adttre oid dame, many years Miss 
Everlasting Soul whereby aU things are susteincd. With Bridget’s senior, her H-dSvmU nurse, now housekeeper, 
a stoical inagnaniinity let him face the world on his own or whatever she liked to be designated: but how widely 
basis, and scorn to be decorated by any distinction, by different was the aspect of these two ancient women I 
any oinaraejit, which does not properly grow out of his Mi** Bridget was a tall, slight figure, slight to attenua* 
cliaracter. fruthfulnesi to one s-self—^at dispo- tion tlon, but still bearing the stamp of elegance and refine- 
and habit of life which permits the soul to shine through mciit. Her complexion was so transparently fUir and 
all one a saying and performances—is not al^e the first pnrg, that I know not how I came to gness her age; 
lomlitionofali greatness, but also of every effort where- fo, there were no wrinkles to betoken it: habitual 
).y any man would successfully raise 'uraself in mtelli- heavenly calmness had bid defiance to the marks of 
ffcuce and worth, — .. . . . . _ 


LONG LOWISFORD. 


time. Her silver hair was parted on her brow; but 
her clear blue eyes could never have been more intel- 
I ligent and expressive than now. Scrupulous delicacy 
' and neatness characterised her attire at all times; 


Frov recovering from a severe illness when I w.as about and her extremely beautifnl hands and feet seemed 
sivlcen vears of age, I was sent for change of air to more fit for show than use: indeed Miss Bridget’s 
some rdalivos ivlioiii I had never seen, residing in a walks never extended beyond the garden i and her 
I distant part of England. Placed under the care of a slender fingers bronght melody from the euriously- 
friend travelling the same route, our journey was per- carved spinet, the tunes she invoked being rare anti- 
(ornied in th" mail roach, which passed through the quarian treasures. Yet let it not bo supposed that her 
I town of —, within seven miles of my destination, days passed in useless employments or amusement— 
Heie I was met by a respectable serving-m-an, and im- no : she presided over the stiii-roonv when assisted by 
inediaicly trensfi'rred with my luggage to an old- Dame Folliman; decoctions and herbal recipes were 
fashioned roomy gig. It was a jVlay evening: in the judiciously niamifactured and disjiensed to the poor; 
morning I liiul left a iiopnlous city, and now we were the doctor of Long Lowisford—happy place, there was 
insbiiig onwards through woodlands and pastures, as one!—jocosely aflSrming that Miss BrMgot Evelyn 

.ili'ht iind lonely ns the untrodden valleys of the ‘far deprived him of half his patients. Then there was 
V, est.’ AVe skirted the side of a swift river, and I not a poor child in the parish that did not give evi- 
wus half friglitened wlien we forded it; hut the song of denco of Miss Bridget’s handiwork in the clothes 
Iiinls, tlie gay wild (lowers of the waysides, and all the it wore: and all the little creatures were so neatly 
siulits and .‘.oiiiids that met my eye and ear, conspired attired, their garments composed of small pretty pat- 
to lull me into a sort of dreamy consciousness of new terns, that strangers remarked what good taste and 
iile and happiness to come. On attaining the summit thrift distinguished the appearance of the Long Lowis- 
, (it ,a lull, tlic dolno^tl(■, who had not hitherto spoken, ford children. There was not a baby born into this world 
pointing to a spire rising amid the greenerie of a valley of w'o in Miss Bridget’s parish whose first robe wag not 
beiieatli, cheerfully said, ‘ Wo be just at home, miss : made by her fair hands. This was her solo recreation, 
joiider is Long Lowdsford.’ except, indeed, the spinet, and those gentle ambulations 

I li 111 teen but little of tho country during my brief round the flower garden. She never gathered flowers ; 
eiirei r, and when we descended to tho straggling and once I remember offering the dear obi lady a 
Milige—well deserving its name of ‘long’—a narrowr moss-rose, but gently she put back my hand, saaing 
gudiiiig streaiiilct flowing throughout Its length, with with a lialf-stiflcd sigh, ‘No; thank you, dear girl: 1 
diroad fl igstoiips across to reach the houses, the setting never accept and never present flowers.’ There was a 
sun tinting tho gray g:ible8, and playing in a thousaml sadness in her low tone whicl_i set me thinking for many 
jirisiiiatic hues on the latticed windows, whose broad a day.—A very different individual in all respects w us- 
sills di>,i>l.<>ed many biilliant bouquets, fairy-land nn- D.ime Folliman from her mistress—a sturdy, wiry, 
esploied seemed opening to my view. Wo turned up fldgetty old soul—* here, there, and everywhere.’ Nearly 
.i t oppice lane, and came to a water-mill with dripping eighty, but with the activity of eighteen, her bead-like 
slimy wheel: and the foaming waters in the mill-duin black eyes retained unwonted lustre; and she scolded 
quito awed me. We passed an old solemn ehnrch, and the maids, and often kept the parsonage in a ferment 
drew up at the little wdeket-gate of the parsonage when ‘ cleaning flja ’ were on her. 
house, which seemed eoeval in age with the cliureh, tlie As to Miss Bridget, Folliman still treated her as a 
porohos of boils being much alike; that of the sacred girl, chiding her sometimes as a fond nurse docs a 
edifice being festooned with ivy, and this with roses beloved nursling; still was Miss Bridget beautifnl in 
.1 lid chestnuts. I had lunged to ask my conductor some FoUiman’s sight, and, according to her account, earth 
qiiciliona concerning those with wliuin I was about to contained not another such angel in woman’s form. ‘ I 
'ojoiirn, but motives of delicaey withheld me from wonder she has never been married ?’said I one day to 
SCI king information tlirough tliis channel. I knew the the busy dame: ‘ it Is very strange, so pretty and good 
family consisted of only two members—the Kov, Mr as she is.’ 

Evelyn and liis sister Mias Bridget. I also surmised ‘ It would havft„becn stranger if the had,' quoth the 
that they wAe ‘old people,’ at least according to my dame; but not aifflther word could 1 draw forth, 
notion of antiquity; and 1 entertained many private But there was another individual of whom I have 
doubts and fears that they might be ‘ prim and strict;’ not yet spoken,whopw affection for the sweet Bridget, if 
ill short, old people who forget that once they hod been more silent than nurse’s, was as sincere, and far more 
young tiiernselves! deep and fervent: this was her brother Mr Evelyn ; 

But nofr I was in the hall, with its polished floor of and the attachment of this bibther and sister had some- 
dark oak, and in the arms of the pndtieit, sweetest thing touching and remarkable in it. lie was a year^ 
creature I had ever looked on; and yet these terms are or two younger than she, though he looked older, the 
applied to a lady past threescore years 1 I instinctively lines of thought and care having impressed their marks 
felt as she addressed me that I was in tiie presence of a on his thin pale face. He was indeed a grave man, and ' 
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11 rarely lapsed into a smile; but ever bore about with 
/ him the conscious dignity of his high calling. Devout 
I meditation was stamped on his Sne brow: he was a 
, profound scholar, and a il/iished gentleman ; but though 
uniformly courteous and benevolent, I never felt at ease 
ill his presence. It seemed as if ho could have no sym¬ 
pathies in common with roe; and my silly prattle ceased 
when Mr Evelyn’s clear blue eye, so serenely cold, spoke, 
as I fancied, reproof to all levity. He was a faithful 
pastor, equally beloved by the poor and rich: to the 
former he proved a valuable ‘friend in need’ at all 
times, while the latter eagerly courted his society and 
advice. 

During that long happy summer I was a continual 
source of annoyance and anxiety to Miss Bridget; for 
as health and strength returned, so did hoyden propen¬ 
sities and outrageous spirits: besides, the novelty of a 
country life excited my wildest delight, and 1 ru^lIed 
about more like a young savage than n >oung laily. 
Torn frocks scrambling for wild flowers, torn hands 
plucking them, wet shoes and niudded stockings, were 
among the least of my mishaps ; and had matters been 
no worse, and rested here, many months of suffering 
for myself, and anxiety for my kind friends, had been 
avoided. But despite admonitions and gentle W'arnings, 
received with derisive laughter on my part, and an 
obstinate determination to persevere in a wroug-hended 
I course, I persisted in entering a meadow where a dange¬ 
rous white bull grazed, to show my ‘superiority to cow¬ 
ardice,’ as I saiil. Once too often I ventured; the infu- 
liatod animal tossed me to the other side of the hedge, 
where I was found bleeding and insensible, one leg 
broken, and a deep gash over my left eyebrow. IIow 
tenderly 1 was nursed by Miss Bridget and Dame Folli- 
man. and how bitterly did I reprovo myself! During 
convalescence I was haunted by a nervous anxiety to 
I hear the worst—to ha\ e the lecture orir, which I knew 
' was deserved, and I thought was in reservation for me. 
Repentant and humbled, I earnestly desired to obtain 
the pardon of Mr Evelyn and Miss Bridget; and one 
I evening, when my heart was full, I told Eolliman this, 

I for my restless yearnings were unbearable. They had 
I gone to visit some neighbours, and the dame and 1 were 
.alone together. 

, ‘Oil, Follinnui!' I exclaimed, ‘what must they think 
I of mo, so kind and good as they are ? AVhen they were 
I young, did they ever do foolish, silly things?’ 

‘ 1 do not think that Miss Bridget over did a silly 
1 tiling in her life, much less a sinful one, bless her dear 
I hc.ait!’ Nurse spoke with much warmth, placing an 
emphasis on the words ‘ Miss Bridget.’ 
j ‘ But .Mr Evelyn,’ pursued I; ‘he seems to bo above 
all the weaknesses of our nature: will he believe my 
I desire to aiiiend, nurse; and that 1 am heartily ashamed 
I of myself?’ 

I ‘ Set your mind at rest. Miss Anna,’ responded Folli- 
1 man: ‘ no one can feci fur others as master docs, because 
I he has known a. lifelong repentance foi rashness com- 
I initted in youth. I have had it in my mind to tell you 
the story when you grew better, because it will be a 
lesson to you for the remainder of your days: for the 
memory of your own sickness may pass away with the 
occasion of it; but when you think of Long Lowisford 
and dear Miss Bridget, I am sure in future years you 
will never be violent or headstrong again.’ And so 
saying. Dame Fulliraan settled herself in an easy-chair 
preparatory to a long gossip. The substance of her 
narrative was as follows:— 

Forty years ago, a large party were assembled at Dal¬ 
ton I’.irk, the seat of Sir Reginald Dalton, in expectation 
of passing a joyous Christmas in the true old English 
style. Among the guests were Mr Evelyn and his 
nephew ai^miecc, orphans tenderly brought up by that 
excellent lilku. Bridget w^s betrothed to Sir Reginald 
Dalton'’8 eldest son, and the marriage was to be cele- 
^braied during the, ensuing spring. There was a large 
family of Daltons, and only one daughter, a young lady 
about Miss Bridget’s age. The boys were schoolicllows 


1 and companions of Edward Evelyn, whom his uncle 'I 
' destined for the church, always fondly trusting that he jj 
would become steadier and less headstrong as he grew Ij 
older and wiser. 

Of a bold, reckless spirit was Edward then, pre-emi- •[ 
nently handsome and active, and the leader in every i| 
mischievous prank attributed to the Daltons and others. | 
Much concern and anxiety he gave his worthy uncle j 
by his wild ways, for he heeded neither reproof nor I 
warning; he liked to do a thing, or he wanted a thing j 
—that was sufHcient—and the selrtsli impulse must lu- ' 
instantly obeyed. Even liis sister Bridget, ubom lie | 
dearly loved, had no power to chock or control hi.s ' 
violent spirits; and there was another whose disposi- |j 
tion and eliaracter were more akin to his own—tlie p 
darling and only sister of many brotlicrs—the dark-cyed, 1 1 
beautiful Helen Dalton; nho, while admiring prowess. j| 
and superiority in every form, took upon bcr.solf to i| 
admonish, chide, and rebuke her early playfellow, j 
Edward Evelyn; for was she not his senior liy tvio , 
years? And in rightof this seniority must not lie nci ivc 
the lectures tliaukfuUy and submissively? Wlietlicr j 
Helen’s mature .age or sparkling orbs claimed dominion, 
is not certain; but tli.at Edw’ard frequently bowed to I 
her decisions is so; though net uiifrcqiiently tin so ' 
higli spirits clashed, wlieti tliclr iiiutiial dispUasure | 
lasted long enough to make rcconcili.itimi sweet. It i 
seemed not altogether improbable that at some future 
period the bond between the respective families iiiielit 
be cemented by anotber union besides tli.it of liegiii.d t 
and Bridget: tlic two fair girls, though opposite in 
many respects, were sisters ill allcdiori; :iiid the mire 
so, perliaps, because Reginald W'as dealer i.i his sistir 
Helen than any of her other brotlicrs. I,or was tins 
partiality altogether inexcusabk', loi Rcgin.ild Dilton 
combined all tliose amiable ((iialities wbieli in doiiic..tiC 
life bind and cement cndcaiiiig love so closily. 

Bridget was ever hopeful as to her brother’s future 
career; for lie was a generous, w ,irm-liearled fellow, de- 
spito Ills obstin.ate temper : Ids brilliant iibilitios un¬ 
fortunately rendering steady application to study of 
secondary importance to liim ; he acliievcd, ns if by in¬ 
stinct, what others jilodded over at a snail’s pace. 

This Christmas party' at D.ilton I’aik, it ma.y be [ 
imagineil, was a merry one ; thougli one thing the boys 
earnestly desired, yet which no human means could 
procure. This one thing v aiding to complete tlitir , 
enjoyment was .a frost; for there was a line sheet of ' 
water in the paik, and if that were but iced over, wli it j 
splendid skating they rould have 1 Edwnid was iias- | 
sionately fond of this p.astiii.e ; and when a sharp frost ' 
did set in, and the earth was rovertd with snow, and | 
the niiniiiturc lake with tlic much-wished-for ice, his | 
delight knew no bounds. , 

‘ No skating to-day, boj s,’ said the baronet; ‘ for the 
water is deep—awfully decji—and 1 insist that no foot 
shall venture to cross it. To-iuorrow, if the frost con¬ 
tinues, we shall see what cm be done.’ 

Sir Reginald Dalton’s word was law witli his sons; | 
but Edward Evelyn felt ebafed and indignant at liis I 
peremptory mode of speaking, mid hq, burst into bis I 
sister's d'essing-rooni, swelling witli indignation, ex¬ 
claiming—‘/shall go on the lake to-day ; he is no father j 
of mine; and I wont be dictated to by him ! Uncle lias I 

gone to S-, and tliere is nobody to forbid me, and 1 

know the ice is strong oiiougli for skating. Come, dear | 
Biddy, you Iiave your lionnet on; come and see me 
skate. Ah, what beautiful flowers you have here: I 
saw lieginald gathering them in the hothouse, and 1 
guessed they were for you! ’ I 

‘ They are to place in my hair at tlie ball tliis even¬ 
ing, dear Ned,’ said Bridget, areiily smiling as she added. 

‘ tlierc are plenty more snowy eamelias left, and Helen’s 
jetty braids will set them oflT to advantage. M(ill you not 
present her with some, and leave the skating, dear, for 
the peaceful employment of flower gathering?’ 

‘ Helen may gatlicr them for herself, if she likes,’ 
pouted Edward: ‘ site is as dictatorial as her father. 
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powg to walk with Reginald; bat I intreat you not to j Helen hud oontioued to droop since Reginald had 
, Ko on the treacherous ice to-day: to-morrow, {)eriiaps, perished so fearfully: there wu a deeper sorrow to 
you iMii ail enjoy the pastime togctlier, and we ladies combat with, than even her beloved brotlier’a loss, for 
»ill till'll come and admire your grace and dexterity.’ Edward also was lost to her for ever. She couM not 
‘ A parcel of cowards, Bridget! I wonder you should give her hand to Aim ; every feeling of her nature for- 
^ torn against me too. But go I will, were it only to bade it. But to win her father’s forgiveness for him, 
I shame tlicin all I’ _ to accord her own, and to tell him that her nffcotion in 


‘ Ucginald is no coward,’ said Bridget colouringbut death was unchanged—this Helen felt she must accom- 
she added no more, for remonstrance was unavailing plisli ere she could depart in peace. And she did ac- 
v hen tlic evil spirit of obstinacy was uppermost witli cotnplish it: and she died in Bridget Evelyn’s arras, 


lier brother. lie darted from the room, scarcely liear* 
mg licr last words, hut shouting, ‘ 'Walk by the lake—I 
sliidl be tlicre.’ 


calling her * sister,’ and charging her to bear the mes¬ 
sage of consolation, forgiveness, and love to Edward. 
Need it be added how faithfully this devoted sister 


Bridget rearranged the bouquet which her Impetuons performed the bitter task ? But while sorrowing for 


brotlier Imd displaced; and bending over the perfumed 
Idossoms, slic kissed them, half smiling and blushing 


tlie early dead—his first and last love—Edward Evelyn 
felt lightened of a heavy burthen, which, ns a maledio- 


at lier own folly, but tlicy liad been gathered by tl»e t ion, had oppressed him. He was forgiven by the cartlily 


Iiand she best loved. She walked witli her betrothed 
to the linnks of tlie lake, in tlie hope that they might 
mil Edward to leave the dangerous spot: but no; 
he was on tiie ice, and cried out exultiiigly when 
lie saw tlieni. Wlicn Reginald found tliat Edward 
w as determined on disobedience, and would not listen 


fatlicr, and would his Heavenly one prove unrelenting ? 

These details, imparted by Dame Folliman with many 
tears and discursive comments, coupled with the severe 
punishment wiiicli had befallen myself, afforded a 
lasting and salutary lesson. It is very rarely tli.it our 
misdeeds injure only ourselves; and it were well if we 


to romoiistranoc, lie moved nw.ay with Bridget, feeling early learned to remember how many kinds and degrees 
as if liis prolonged presence tacitly encouraged rebel- of selfishness there are disguised under tlic names of 


lion to his f.ithor’s just commands. They left the 
water, and were entering tlie woodlands, when a slirick 
rc.K'hfd Itii-ir cars- a shriek as of one in extremity. 


impulse or rashness. To this day 1 have a strange feel¬ 
ing wlien I am offered flowers: my thoughts are car¬ 
ried away instantaneously to that" Christmas bouquet 


I'.iu,sing for .111 instant only to gaze on Bridget’s blanclied of poor Bridget, and my car thrills again with the sweet 


(lici k, Regiii.dd dm ted liaek in tlie direction of the lake, sad tones in w hicli she told me that she never gave and 
wliemc tlie aiipalling Sound proceeded. Bridget fol- never accepted flowers. 

lowed as quickly as lier .agitation permitted: slie saw_ 

an iiiiii and liand .".ppe.ir above flu* surfaceof tile water; 

and as llegiiMld gi.isped it, her brother struggled for THE KING OF DAHOMEY AND TIIE 
ill ar life, and regained the solid ice, fainting and help- SLA'YE TRADE, 

less At the same nil, meiit the weaker part crashed in r t. t. 

with Reginald Dalton'.s weight, who disappeared beneath 1 bom the kingdom of Dahomey, on the western coatt 
it. Krantie scream.s for aid wire unavailing; for aid of Africa, the largest and most steady slave-export 
e line qiiiekly, tliough loo late- too late! Reginald had trade is carried on. To counteract this trade, the 
s ived Edward’h life at the evpeiisc of his own ; and his British government, as is well known, incurs a large 
utli.iMced bride witnessed the baenfico._ She had indeed annual expense, and practically fails in its object, 
east lierstlf into tlic water, witli the impotent hope of disconcerted, our government lias made tlio 

saving that precious life: slie was with difficulty rescued; persuade the king of Dahomey to abandon 

WhaVwordrc.m painrEdwnrd Evelyn’s agonies and ^ ‘''e ^ 

rumorse! His bereaved sister tended him during the ^rawn from a parhanicntory paper, we now propose 
inonihs of almost hopeless derangement succeeding the to give. The particulars are contained in a report 


What words can paint Edward Evelyn’s agonies and 
remorse! His bereaved sister tended liini during the 
months of almost hopeless derangement succeeding the 
•aw ful catastrophe; slic never by look or word reproached 


or rciiiiiided liiin of the dreadful past, and her patient Dahomey. 


by B. Cruickshank, Esq. respecting his mission to 


smile first greeted Ins recovered perceptions. The years 
following tliis fatal event were unmarked by recognition 


Tlie writer of the report begins by glancing at the 
present state of this nefarious traffic, ‘ For a period,’ 


or forgiveness on the part of the Daltons; “"d says he, 'extending over the last twelve years, the 

intiutjvrlv Blirank from obtruding her sorrows on their , j. a* /• i l •/ ^ a.i 

remembrance, for was not she the sister of that brother annual exportation of slaves from the terntory of the 

whose very name brought anguish to the father’s heart ? of Hahomey has averaged nearly 8000. In addi- 

How often she thought of the warm-hearted Helen, her tion to this number, another thousand at least are 

dear and early friend; and Bridget yearned to liear her annually brought down from the interior, and are kept 
speak words of forgiveness I 'Tlien hope might once in slavery in the towns and villages upon the coast. 


more dawn fo( Edward: for now he was sunk in where they enjoy, when well conducted, a very con- 
lethargy, his prospects blighted—his heart si...iied gjderable share of liberty, and all the necessaries of life 
turning to stone. Bridget Evelyn knew that her gppjjjent comfort and abundance; but they are sub¬ 
brother’s siiflerings were far inore intense than her ffo, of «os« aisotedienr^ 


oTn rr^lirion Sxt lmr ‘rlsi^^.^VU sutoisste^^ for acts of gross disobedience, as 

when the first treinendous shock was over; and to her well as for social offences of an aggravated nature, 
sorrows the poiguancy of self-upbraiding was not added. ‘ It appears to be a general practice witli the masters 
For her alone did Edward live, or wish to live, and by of the slaves to permit them to prosecute their own 
a lifelong repentance and devotion expiate his boy- afiairs, and to receive in exchange for this concession of 
Iiood’s fatal error; and when, in the course of time, the their firae a stipulated monthly sum derived from their 
sanie_ healing balni came also to ids aid, and he began igi^jnr;' owing to this arrangement, an industrious slave 
to think of entering on the duties of his sacred calling, ^ aoraetiraes enabled to acquire bis freedom by obtain- 


this beloved sister, whose self-abnegation was so perfect, 
sustained ^im in his resolutions, and ohcered and com¬ 
forted him on liis heavy pilgrimage. But yet there was 


ing funds necessary Ibr the purchase of two slaves, 
winch will generally bo accepted as the price of his 


anotlier trial in store ; but Edward was better prepared redemption. This annual supply of 0000 slaves w 
to meet it now. Bridget received a letter from Sir chiefly, I may eay entirely, derived from a systematic 
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course of slave-liunting; for the nuuiber paid to the slave trade. By the laws of his country he inherits the 
king by the Mahec-s and other tributaries, together property of his deeease<l subjects i so that his head men 
with the criminal offenders who are exported, forms but and others who have been amassing property by tins 
a small item in tbo gross amount, traffic, have only been acting as so many factors to (be 

‘ The king generally accompanies his army to these king, who re<'eivc8 at tlieir death the fruits of the . 
slave hunts, which he pursues for two or three months labour of a lifetime; a very small portion of the e.state, 
cverj year. Its miserable objects are weak and de- in slaves and cowries, is generally returned to the iiatu- 
taehed tribes, inhabiting countries adjacent to ills ral heir, which serves as a species of capital for him to 
dominions, and at distances from his capital varying commence in like manner liis factorship. _ Under a syi,- 
frotn twelve to twenty-four days’ mareli. A battle tem so calculated to induce an apathetic indifference, 
rarely occurs, and the loss in killed in such exjieditions the king contrives, by repeated marks of royal favour, 
is not so great as is generally believed in England, and by appointments to offices of trust and emoluincnt, 
Tile ordinary plan is to send out traders to act as tn stimulate to industrious exeition tbo principal men 
spies; these carry their petty merchandise into the of his kingdom. 'J'hese appointments, moreover, be- 
interior towns, and make their observations upon their come hereditary, and their lioldcrs form an aristiwracy, 
means of defence. witli sufficient privileges to induce the ambition of 

‘ Tlio trader returns after the lapse of some months, entering its ranks.’ 
guiding the king’s army, and instructing tlie lenders In the circumst-anees here stated, it will not appc.ir 
liQw they may surround and surprise the unsuspecting surprising tliat Mr Cruicksliaiik had undertaken an ini- 
inliabitants, wlio are often thus captured on awakening possibility. On being introduced to the king of Dal.o- 
in the morning. As resistance is puiiislied by death, mey, and expressing a hope that he would assent to a 
they generally prefer to yield themselves prisoners, and treaty to extinguish the slave trade on Iiis coast, bis 
tlius the king’s victories are often bloodless. It is only majesty was very much at a loss liow to reply. He w.is 
when African kings, of nearly equal power, are ambi- anxious to conciliate tlio British govornment; but on 
tions to try their strengtii, tliat those wholesale slaugli- the other liand, the abandonment of the slave trade was 
ters take place which only terminate in the exteriuina- pretty nearly equivalent to flnaiici.il rnin. IBs m.i- 
tioti of .I people. Such contests, however, are rare; the jesty’s excuses are admirable. ‘His cliiefs bad bad 
African chief having a much greater relish for an easy long and serions consultations with him upon the suh- 
and uiire.sistiiig prej', whom he can convert into money, ject, and they liad come to the conclusion that liis go- 
than for the glory of a victory Avhicli costs him the vcniment could not be carried on without it. Tlie sla'c 
lives of his people; so at least it is with the king of which he maintained was gre.'it; his army was expcii- 
l).iliomey, who often returns to his capital without the sive; the ceremonies and cnshmis to bo oitserved aiimi- I 
loss of a man either of his own party or that of his ally, which had been banded down to inm froiii Ir. 
cnemv. He has on more than one occasion been re- forefathers, entailed upon him a v.ist ontuvof mom ;, N 
pulsed by tlic Akns And the people of Aberkoutali; but These could not be aboliabed. Tbo form of bis gov( i o- 
in tlicse and similar cases, where the resistance is likely ment could not be suddenly changed without can,mg 
to be strong and determined, bis troops arc led away such a revolution as would deprive him of liis tlimm, 
before innch slaughter li.as been done. and precipitate iiis kingdom into a slate of anarcbi. 

‘After llio surrender of a town, tho prisoners are He was very desirous to acquire the friemlsliip of Jbig- 
presented to the kmg by their captors, wlio are re- land. lie loveil and respected tlie Engli'li cliaraeter, , 
wanb 1 by tlic payment of cowries, of the v.dne of a and iiotbing afforded liim such high s.iu faction as to ^ 
couple of dollars for each captive, who is henceforth tho see an Englishman in his country, and to clo him honour, 
l-ing’,, slave ; but on his return to bis capital after a He himself and his army were ready .at all times to 
Bnrees.sful enterprise, he is in tho habit of distributing a light the Queen’s enemies, and to do any tiling llie Mo 
number of tliese unfortunate creiitutcs among his head lisli goverument might ask of him, but to give up the 
men, and at the same time bestowing large suras as slave trade. No other trade was known t.> bis people, 
bounty to bis troops. A selcelioii is then made of a Palm-oil, it was true, was now engaging the attention j 
portion of the slaves, who are reserved fo'r the king’s of some of tlicni; but it was .a .slow inctliod of nialking 
employment; and the others are scut down to the slave money, and brought only a very small amount of diitiis 
merehiint, who not niifrequently lias already sold his into his coffers. Tlio planting of coffee and cotton liml 
goods on credit in anticipation of their arrival. been suggested to him; but this was slower still. Tlie 

•An export duty of five dollars is paid upon each trees had to grow; and he himself would probably be i.i 

sl.ive sliipped from tlio king’s dominions, even althongli his grave before lie could reap any benefit fioin them, 
the port of embarkation may not belong to him. It is And wliat to do in the meantime? Who would jiay 
a frequent praetie'e to convey them by tho lagoon either Iiis troop.s, or buy arms and clothing for tliem? Wlio 
to tlio eastward, as Little Popo, or to westward, as Porto would buy dresses fur iiis wives? 'Who would give liiiii 
Nuovo, neitluT of wliicU towns are in subjeetiun to the supplies of cowries, of rum, of powdir, and of cloth to 
king, lie, however, lias command i f tlio lagoon lead- perforin Iiis iiimual customs? He held bis power by an 
iiig to these places, and tlie duty must bo paid previous observance of the tinie-Iionotttied customs of his foie- 
to their embarkation upon it; so tliat from the export fathers; and lie would forfeit it, and entail upon himself 
diitv alone the king derives an aiiuual sum of 40,000 a life full of sliamc, and a death full of misery, if he 
(I.)Ilars. .Itiit this is not all. The native dealer, who iieg^oted them. It was the slave trade that made him 
brings bis slaves tn the merchant, has also to pay duties terrible to his enemies, and loved, honoured, and re- 
oii each slave at the different custom-house stations on spected by his people. How could he give it up? It 
their road to the barracooiis. The amount paid at liad been the ruling principlc'of action with himself .and 
tlicsc stations it is more difficult to ascertain, as many his subjects from their earliest childhood. Their 
of the slaves are tlie king’s own property, A sum, thoughts, their habits, their discipline, their mode of 
however, of nut less tiiaii 20,000 dollars may be set life, had been formed with reference to this nll-engrosa- 
down for tbi.s item. If we estimate the annual number ing occupation; oven the very songs with which the 
of slaves sold by the king himself at 3000, and reckon mother stilted her crying infant told oft'triumph over 
them at the present price of eighty dollars, wo have an 4les reduced to slavery. Could he, by signing this 
additiottol item of 240,000 dollars; thus makill^ in all treaty, change tlio sentiments of a whole people? It 
a reveiffie of 300,OOO dollars derived annually from the could not be. A long series of years was necessary to 

slave bring about such a change. He himself and his people 

‘ But tliis calculation, which is a near approximation must be made to feel the superior advantages'of another 
to the truth, and is under rather than above the exact traffic in an increase of riches, and of tlie necessaries 
amount, does not by any means convey a just impres- and luxuries of life, before they could be weaued from 
siou of the advantages which the kiug derives from the this trade. Tho expenses of the English government 
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are great; would it suddenly give up the principal 
BDurce of its revenue without some equivalent provision 
for defraying its expenses? He could not believe so. 
No more would he reduce himself to beggary. The 
sum offered him would-flotpay his expenses for a week; 
and even if tlie English government were willing to 
give him an unnual sum equivalent to his present re¬ 
venue, he would still have some difficulty in employing 
tile energies of his people in a new direction. Under 
such circumstances, however, he would consider himself 
bound to use every exertion to meet the wishes of the 
English goieriimcnt. 

* Such were the arguments which the king used in 
justification of his refusal to sign the treaty; apd much 
regret did lie express that the object which the Piglish 
got eminent had in view was of such vital impuriauce 
to him tliat he could not possibly comply with its 
request. 

‘ Altliough inwardly acknowledging the force of his 
objections, I did nut give up the subject without endca- 
vonriiig to convince him that in the course of a,few 
ye.irs, by developing the resources of his rich and 
beautiful country, lie would be able to increase his 
revenue tenfold; and that the slaves whom he now 
sold for exportation, if employed in tlie cnltivation of 
articles of Eiiro]>ean consumption, would be far more 
saluililc to lum than they now were. I endeavoured to 
make him eoniprehend this, by informing liim of the 
pi ice of a slave in the Brazils, and asking him if he 
tiiDiiglit the Brazilian would give such a price for him 
if he did nut find himself more than repaid by his 
labour? lie believed tills to be the ease; but the length 


pecuniary point of view, and would forego the trade ta 
slaves upon finding hjs revonuo mude up from other 
sources. He assured me that he would; but even with 
this assurance, 1 may be allowed to doubt whether a 
monarch and a people of suebvAmbitious character 
would cegse iVom making war Uig^their neighbours.* 
Mr Ornickshonk bad anbse^ii^ conrersafionuwith 
theJting of Dsliomey on the subject of his mission, but 
all equally uuavailing. ABerwards, D« Souza, a p^on 
famous in the annals of slave-dealing,'tendered a niece 
of advice which seems fur from unreawy&able. Your 
government wishes to put a stop to tjie sbtre trade?” said 
he. I assented. “ Then leave it oltme; lesve it alone,” 
ho repeated; “and believe me, you wiU disappoint tlie 
slaveAlealer far more than by the most stringent laws 
yon could form; and in the course of a Couple of years 
you will be much nearer your object Uiau by enforcing 
tlie strictest blockade which the whole navy of England 
could make of the coast of Africa.” The source from 
which this counsel was derived may render itMry sus¬ 
picions in the eyes of some; nevertheless, I aii^jnclincd 
to think that the old gentleman was giving a true opi. 
nion upou the subject, and certainly, as being the obser¬ 
vation of a man of De Souza’s sbrewduess and expe¬ 
rience, it is worth more tlian a casual notice. It is a 
dislrussiiig truth tliat our present blockade is no check 
whatever to the slave trade: it is flourishing at tills 
moment to such a degree, that the last accounts from 
Brazil report more than SUOO slaves in tlie m.arket 
there witliout any purchaser; and not long ago a cargo 
of slaves arrived at Uie same place, which found such a 
bad market, that they were given up to pay freight. In 


of tune required, the whole process of an entirely new 
SI stem, and want of skill among his people to con¬ 
duct such operations, appear to him iusurniountable 
(lillienllic.'i. lie was willing, however, to permit Eiig- 
li-.liiniii to form plantations in his country, and to give 
iiistrui’tions to his people. 

‘ At last flio king appeared anxious to escape from 
this Immssiiig question; and by way of closing the 
iiilerview, invited me to accompany him to witness a 
levicM' of his troops. What principally struck mo upon 
tins oee.isioii avns the animus displayed by every one 
present, from the king to the meanest of his people; 
every word of their mouths, every thought of their 
111 ’ irts, breathed of defiance, of battle, and slavery to 
tlieir enemies; his principal captains, hutli male and 
fLin.de. expressed an anxious hope that I would remain 
111 tlieir country to witness their first triumph, and 
to behold tlie number of captives they would lead 
Iiiek to Aliomcy; and that I might be in no doubt tliat 
tile gcneinl nniss participated in tliese sentiments, such 
all assenting slioiit rent the air as must have often pro- 
cl limed tile victory. A quiet smile of proud satisfac¬ 
tion passed across the king’s face as he regarded me 
witli a look wliicli said, “these are my warriors;” and 
wlien I heard tlic loud rattle of their-arms, and saw the 
wild sparkle of their delighted eyes, gleaming with 
strong exeilcmcnt, as they waved their swords and 
standards in the air, I fully acknowledged the force of 
tlic king’s question—” Could iie, by signing the treaty, 
change the sentiments of a wliolo people ?” The sight 
which [ was witnessing was to me a stronger argument 
tlisn any the king bad yet used; here there was no 
palliating, no softening down, no attempt to conceal 
tlieir re<<l sentiments under the plea of necessity for 
undertaking their slave-liunKng wars, but a fierce, wild, 
and natural instinct, speaking in language that could 
qpt be misunderstood. 

‘ At no tiaie before my arrival in his countw dUI 
ever entertain the faintest hope of his accedw tojlt 
in good faith; and since 1 had ascertained at WfiyMh 
the amount of revenue derived from this trade, and 
Imd seen the rude and expensive magnificence of his 
state, I could not but feel tliat a repetition of my 
paltry offer of an annual subsidy of 2000 dollars would 
only clothe me witli ridicule. 1 was anxious, however, to 
ascertain vriMther the king really regarded it iu a merely | 


presence of such facts as these, and the additional fact, 
that during the whole period that we have maintamud 
cruisers on tlie coast, the slave trade lias gone on unin¬ 
terruptedly, we roust be convinced of the futility of sin h 
a system: it appears to me to serve no other purpose 
tliaii to increase the horrors of the traffic. In tlie first 
Iilacc, the certainty of losing a considcrnblo proportion 
by capture, increases the slave merchants’ orders for 
supply to the slave-hunting African kings, and so ren¬ 
ders more frequent and incessant their cruel forays, willi 
their endless tale of miseries from tlie bloody battle¬ 
field, where they were taken prisoners, or from their 
smoking huts, where they were surprised in sleep, 
throughout their toilsonic journey over tlie burning 
plains mid through the swampy forests, until their 
arrival on the sea-shore. In the next place, tlie prec.au- 
tiona necessary to avoid the cruisers oblige tlio slavers 
to cram these miserable objects into the stifling liolils 
of smuil vessels, where it is well known thousands die 
from suffocation. In addition to tliis, I belk ve I may 
add, that it sometimes liappens that the slave mercliaiit 
iias been more fortunate than he calculated upon, and 
that more of his slaves have escaped capture than 
he expected; he does not therefore requite the addi¬ 
tional lot of slaves who have been hunted down for him; 
so they are lelt sometimes to starve iu the hands of 
their captors, and sometimes are led forth to gratify 
them with their tortures. There can be no doubt but 
that much of this incredible suffering would be avoided 
if there were no cruisers; and truly, if we cannot alle¬ 
viate the miseries of these wretulies by ottr blbckadc, let 
us not add to their torments by our pliilanthropic but 
fruitless exertions.’ 

De Souza was riglit. Our attempts to put down tlie 
slave trade by armed cruisen is proved to be utterly 
hopeless, and monstrous on the score of inhumanity, 
not to speak ol expense. Ships cannot repress the 
slave trade, neither would a' li^e of fortresses on the 
coast; for itt the latter -case, tigs trade would only be 
diverted into a new channel. Besides, a land blockade 
would embroU us with the Americans, French, and other 
nations. In the naino of common sense, tlion, wliy is 
tlic present pernicious and ruiiiuosly-expensivc policy 
pursued? If we must have a hand in the thing, vhy^ 
are not more placable means employed? To the con¬ 
sideration of this most important subject the mind of 
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' all roasunable persons ought to be directed. Unreason¬ 
ing pliilnnthropy, in this as in other tilings, has dune 
nothing but mischief. 


THE MARIGOLD WINDOW.* 

Tnr. ,<xuthor of this elegant volume means no doubt to 
typify his mind by the marigold window of a cathedral, 
and his thoughts by tliu light which passes through it, 

I modifled by its fantastic, yet little varied forms, and 
mellowed by its dim poetical colouring. He exagge- 
I rates, however, the value of the illumination conveyed 
I through such a medium; forgetting that it can be of 
little or no utility in bringing out hidden truths, being 
introduced merely as a constituent part of a picture, 

' the main object of which is ciTect. Thought, in fact, is 
nut our author’s province. He is led by the constitu¬ 
tion of his mind to confound sentimental with philoso- 
Xililcal reflection, and to imagine ho thinks when he 
only feels and fancies. Even religion ho confounds 
with its forms i ascribing a devout character to the 
‘tide of muniilccnce and taste now'widening through- 
j out tlio realm,’ and tracing it to ‘ tliat fountain of re- 
J ^ ived catliolicity welling up within the green seclusion 
, of the Oxford cloisters.’ Christianity, to be felt by him, 

I must be objective. He desires to unite the church on 
earth with tlio church in ticaven by praying for the 
dead, and helioviiig tliat the dead pray for liim. Ho 
sees no inconclusiveness in this means of union : what 
Ins nature craves, and must liave even in acts of devo¬ 
tion, is a jiiflwe for the employment of his heart and 
imagin.ation. 

1II one resport this peeuliarity is of advantage to the 
hook, allhougli in another it will diiniiiisli its chance of 
popularity. 'I’lie advantage—and to tliat wc will eon- 
line onr^eIves—is oliviotis in the excellence of the 
descriptive pieces. An old limise, a mined eliurcli, a 
dim and mystic wood, were hardly' ever more finely 
p.iiiited. You si'e the shapes of bygone days flitting 
through dcseited rooms ; you listen to the swell of the 
organ vihraling through vaults where the bat is now 
the only iiiliahitant; you hear, as of old, the voice of 
I the Lord (hid aninng the trees. At this season of tlie 
I year more especially sucli a book is welcome. We all 
I of ns w'aiit to flee away somewhere and be at rest. We 
I care not about the paradox io saying that God made 
I the enuiilry, and man the town ; but continue panting 
' fur that Thing of Beauty which lives in green shades, 
ami on iiiouiitain sides, and in old solitary liouses; and 
so we 

——' Host in hopes 

Ti) MM n iile plains, f.iir trees, and snnny elopes, 

'the moon, the eve, the light, the shade, the tiowera, 

Cle.u: btrunma, amootli lakes, and overloolcing towers.’ 

These ‘ overlooking towers’ are, after ail, the grand 
charm of tlie picture, bringing the thiiign of inanimate 
nature home to our business and bosoms. * Old man¬ 
sions!’ says our autlior, ‘what a worthy theme of 
ehrouiele—what a wealtliy mine of romance! That 
they were monuments of the opulence, the magnifl- 
eence, and the dominion of our forefathers j that their 
reverend frontispieces look on us, as it were, from 
beyond 

•' The deep backward and abysme of timo 

tliat their principal connection is with tlie buried world j 
and that they hold converse witli the living from among 
the dead—arc not considerations to nod and sleep upon, 
if you be instinct with one spark of tliat heavenly Are 
which animates the eartiiy tenement called flesh and 
blood.’ The heart of an old mansion is tlie fireplace. 

‘ Undoubtedly the fireside is tlie lllagnus Apollo of 


* * Th'e Marigold Window; or Pictures oC Thoiiglit. Hy the 

Aut)idr of ‘ p'ragincnts of Italy.' itc. l.uiulon; Lungiuon, 1(149. 


romance, the cradle at once, and tlie nurse of legendary 
lore. Look at the superiority of our northern tales 
over the voluptuous lucubrations of soft^ and snnnier 
realms, and you may trace it to the influence of the 
long winter nights, tlic heartsome liomes, and the , 
hearth-flame- the talkative, the amusing, the ethereal 
heartli-flanie—which at once inspires our fancies .and 
suggests our recreation. 

‘ 'The soft puri>le sky jewelled with stars, tlie para- 
disal perfumes from groves of orange and palm, the 
silver sparkles of the marble fountain soothing tlie still 
and tepid air, the gushing cadences of the nightingale, 
the tall, pillared pavilion, wooing the spirit-like breezes 
to wander and wliisper round its jiamted galleries, or 
flit through Uie gilt lattice of its h.alconies—all these 
appliances had much in themselves to divide and dis¬ 
tract attention from the story-teller of Italian gardens. 

‘But when the dark iiiglit, early swooping down on 
the woods and towers of Englisli homes, drove within 
their gates, and gatlicrcd round their firesides, lioth 
young and old, liigh and low, from the stirring excite¬ 
ment of cut-door toil or sport; when rain, and sleet, 
and wind, stalked by door and window, grim warders as ' 
tliey were, and forbade all egress; when tlie well-spread ' 
board liad exhausted its griitificatiuiis, and tlie very' I 
wine-cup had ceased to charm—tlieii did that domestic 1 1 
fane, tlie cliiiiiiiey vault, manifest its glories unveiled ; { 
then did the feudal focus vindicate philosopliy fur ap- > 
propriating its Itoman title to express the centre of 
attraction!’ I 

To give an account of the heterogeneous enntents of I 
a volume of prose and poetry like this is out of tin- | 
question j but as Scotland, for various gouil reasons, i 
will be the great field of the tourist during the present i 
season, wc are happy to bo afforded an opportunity of 
illustrating, and xicrliaps exhibiting in a new {ili.ise, 
some of its more familiar sights. One of the licst 
triumphs of the railnay is the Cheap Excursion, wliich 
opens out a world of poetry and roinanee, intermingled 
with historical monuments, to eyes that have hitherto 
been condemned to beiiuld such matters only in the 1 
pages of a book. But books, although iiiipeifeet in | 
themselves, very often serve as spectacles to enable i 
tliose to see who would otherwise receive only confused 
and indistinct impressions ; a fact wliicli wc may illus¬ 
trate by selecting a very common oliject in n very com¬ 
mon and cheap excursion. Common and clieap! These 
words escaped our pen, and it is only on reflection that ' 
we arc startled to think of tlie character of the journey 
we would indicate. The tourist proceeds from Edin¬ 
burgh to Glasgow—from Glasgow down the course of 
the Clyde beyond the Gareloch—up the whole length of 
Loch Long—across the neck of land to Loch Lomond— 
down Loch Lomond from end to end—overland to Dum¬ 
barton—up the narrower part of the Clyde to Glasgow, 
and back again to Edinburgh; all in otic day, and all 
at the expense of a few shillings! The object on this 
tour illustrated by our author is the liotel at the bead I 
of loxih Long. 

‘ Descending upon Loch Long, we passed the beauti¬ 
ful village and the Hall of Arrochar, once the principal 
mansion of tlie chief of the M‘Earlano clan, almost 
sepulchred in huge groves of noble old trees. It was 
not our original purpose to have tarried in this romantic 
spot; but in consequence of some defect in tiie working 
of the steamboat, we were compelled io land when about 
half way down the loch, and walked back to the old 
castle, now used as a hostel, but still in the occupation 
of the family (how downfallen 1) of the M’Earlanes. 

' Behold us, tlieo, settled for the night ina wide wain- 
sVjtted saloon, of carved walnut panels, and to which 
a steep stair rises direct from the very threshold of the I 
porch—a general air of antiquity hovering over every- | 
thing, and of course embellished by a thousand visions i 
of tlie old and warlike clan. The ample hearth, sent up ' 
a cheerful blaze, most acceptable to this chilly, autumnal ' 
night; still there was an aspect of desolatiom reminding < 
one jiowerfully of the Udolpho chambers, with all tlieir ’ 
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arcesBories of banditti, tfranta, dnd ghosts. I was to 
have the haunted room for my dormitory j and fully 
expected some gigantic chiOftam in plaid and kilt to 
undraw my curtains at the dead of night, and hallo his 
wild “ Loch Sloy! ” in my startled ear. My anticipa¬ 
tions, however, were not doomed to be realised; for I 
had a night of deep and refreshing slumber, chimed to 
by that heavy old dock, whose dim silver dial-^late and 
spiral frame stands at the he.'id of tlie great stmrease. 

‘At tlie first ray of a brilliant October sun I rose, 
liRBtily performing my toilet rites, and hurried down to 
tlie basking beadi of Loch Long. It was n morning of 
aiiless frost, cloudless sun, and such serene silence, that 
tlie booming of a hundred waterfalls (bournes swollen by 
tlie late heavy rains) sweeping down the hills seemed 
to enhance the repose that enfolded the'village, the 
castle, the church, tlie woods, and the glass-like sheet of 
lioeh Long in its sleepy spell. 

‘The old iiiiinor castle itself stands on a pleasant 
point of smooth green tnrf, commanding ttic lake: a 
double row of m.sjestic plane-trees (the customary at¬ 
tendant on the Hcottisli tower) forms a delightful grove 
on the south ; and the mighty Hdl of Arrodiar rises 
abruptly behind the mansion towards the east. 

‘ Tiio bouse itself is tail, and built in the shape of a 
'L\ Tlie most interesting apartment is that which still 
goes by tlie name of the Laird’s Parlour. It is a lower 
storey, snug and secluded, wainscotted with fine larcli, 
having tlie panels highly painted in Dutch landscape, 
witli festoons of fruit and flowers. Among other tilings, 
it contains .a most curious tea-serviee of rich porcelain, 
made in China, expressly for a M'Farlane of his day. 
Dacli piece lias the M'Farlane arms—argent, a cross in- 
veeked, saltire, gules, between four roses seeded and 
b.irbed proper ; the family crest, a sheaf of arrows; ilio 
supporters, two Iliglilanders; the motto, “ This I’ll de¬ 
fend,” and tlie slogan of the clan, “Loch Sioy,” all 
emblazoned in gorgeous colours. 

‘ As I stood upon the turf behind the interesting 
building, I netually revelled in tlic united enchantments 
of tliat gray legendary place, and tlie serene glory of 
that autumnal morn. 

‘ The venerable liousc, with its six high gahlot, tower¬ 
ing into large moulded chimneys; its porch surmounted 
by tlie wreatii that once surrounded the heraldry of the 
elan M‘l''urlaiie; the massy gate itself, clenched with 
iron studs, tlie principal stair revealed at the open door- 
wa}', ami the date of the building, 1697, traced in Arabic 
figures over the portal, lay all ablaze in the placid splen¬ 
dour of tlie morning sun; the lieavy old trees stood up, 
green and full, into the azure sky, not a leaf of their 
variously-coloured foliage tinged by the autumn; aud 
on tlie mountains lieyond tlio red mineral stains, and 
the tinges of the dead heather and withering fern dis¬ 
played tlicir sombre and harmonious colouring. 

‘ What a morning, after a night spent in the gloomy 
grandeur of a decay ed Highland castle I ’ 

The Gareloeh, which we have incidentally mentioned, 
is one of tlie most beautiful bits of water in Scotland. 
It stretches up from the great bay of Helensburgh, 
making Uoseiteatli, with its ducal scat, a peninsula, and 
after Ieaving«tbc majestic Clyde, assuming all the cha¬ 
racteristics of a gentle and solemnly-tranquil inland 
Like. Here the tourist, who has more time than the 
flying excursionist, will be tempted to seek out Lady 
Carrick's I.K)dge. ‘ Passing from the sunny shores of 
the soft Gareloeh, tlirough a dismantled gateway, appa¬ 
rently of the early Stuart dynasty, you find yourself 
pll at once plunged among n solemn congregation of 
trees, whostfdimensions are absolutely extravagant, jpi 
wliose arcades of trunks bewilder you with tlm Mpit' 
riant waste of magnificence, till your astonishUStiilt or¬ 
ders upon awe. Yet there ie nothing of the gloomy 
horror of a Druid’s grove. The sun sweeps over lawny 
glades, Shat glance in velvet greenness here and there, 
emblazing sometimes entire ranges of foliage with sheets 
of lustre,, and sometimes with difficulty cleaving through 
tlicir bouiGt'a patliway of radiance that enlivens even 


the gloomiest shadows of their reo««sei. As to the tflies 
themselves, nothing can exceed the rarlety of th^r en¬ 
chanting foliage (evidently the tasteful work of man’s 
device)- The sunny lime, now yellow with its fragrant 
tassels, the tariqly of the Hha cedar of Ubanou, 
the Amerioan oak, the dork mossy eycemore, the 
asjpeq, the Aih. the chestnut^ tho^twaut, «sl intenfilngled 
wfib admirable art; while; cm a mound epart end ele¬ 
vated, the Twin Titan* ihy their prMigiont bulk, 
win you fora space from the heme huK'.taforior stature 
of their sylvan co-mates. Still to eoliaityf io silent, so 
neglected, looks this beautiM spot, thateonsidering the 
colossal grandeur, ito leading oharaoterlsticymn might, 
almost imagine it sorao wMoh the Deluge had 
spared—some garden planted 1^ the gioDta of old, meu 
of renown. 

‘ The labour of man, the art and the taste of man ofe 
everywhere conspicuous; and yet the only tokens that 
man selected this sweet place for hi# abode are two 
mouldering pillars, a formal avenue (j^lik^st wall) of 
gigantic lime-trees, leading straight to two iSim Of turfy 
terrace^ which were ouoe' ascended by stairs, and 
guarded by balustrades of carved stone, and terminated 
by a grassy mound, completely over-canopied by ash, 
birch, and spindle-trees, at once the grave and the monu¬ 
ment of the Did Lodge! 

‘What hod its masters done that their habitation 
should be' laid level with the earth, and yet their vast 
grove suifered to survive, as tho witnesses and memo¬ 
rials that tlie place once so flourishing was now cursed? 

* Strange, various, and even contradictory stories are 
whispered among the rustics. At anyrate it is a lovely, 
a solemn, a spirit-stirring precinct. I question if I 
would willingly visit its huge hollows by the ghastly 
moonlight! ’ 

After these splendid trees come the funereal yews, 
and more especially those of Dirlton Castle, on tlie 
southern coast of the Firth of Forth. ‘ These are the 
most extraordinary I ever saw. They arc of gigantic 
dimensions, and so thick, as to form profound shades, 
whose Druidiual solemnity a wliule forest could not sur¬ 
pass : not frowning here and there in solitary dignity 
like intrudert on the lighter foliage; but glooming in 
congregated grandeur, the sombre ascendants of the 
baronisd pleasaunce, their multitude rendering the otiicr 
trees insignificant, and their sublimity making tlie 
gayest colourings of the orchard look trivial and gaiisli. 

* Their vast size is eminently remarkable, where they 
form the broad and lofty ranipires of the bowling-green, 
rising to the height of fifty feet in some parts, and in 
others forming solid walls of clipped foliage round tlie 
four sides of a square area of considerable size, and the 
smoothest and greenest turf. This is in a Iinllow, over 
which the old castle (one of the most beautiful and in¬ 
teresting ruins in Scotland) rose, when I saw it, liigli 
on a basaltic crag, exhibiting a vast assemblage of 
round, octagon, and square towers, above whieli the 
great donjon stood pre-eminent, interspersed with steep 
coronets of notched gables and chimnoys of the most 
beautiful mould, huddled together in the must pictu¬ 
resque way imaginable; rolies of rustling ivy spread 
their glossy brocade over the greater part, while the 
ruddy westering sun painted botli the niajistic edifice I 
and its solemn tapestries with fervent gold. Deciduous I 
trees, richly annealed with a thousand autumnal colours, { 
clustered around the castle; and below them lay the I 
smooth bowling-green, with Its long low seats of turf, j 
corresponding with every aide, and its arbours in tlie 
centre of eacli. The placid purple of the sky above, I 
the superb pomp of the autumnal foliage, and the pro¬ 
found gloom of the -dSthiop.yews, their summit just ' 
touched by the sunset, at whicu 

“ The msluicboly m*M put on bright looks, and Srolleil,” 

formed altogether a pleasing accompaniment to tbla 
October evening, with its breathless atmospliere, drop, 
ping leaves, and distant voices from the village green? 
The owl follows naturally the congenial yew, with a 
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I.inient for the approAching close of his ancient solitary 
reign. Tile interior of Dirlton Castle ‘ is tlie most 
intricate, shattered, and piquant tiling in the shape of 
a ruin that ever invited an adventurer of the ItadcliiTe 
school. Galleries, staircases, recesses, boners, halls of 
vaulted atoHe, turrets that rise not higher Into the 
’ golden'sky than its vaults sink deep into the pitchy 
enrtli, sullen wells, shattered niches, dismantled pillars, 
and fair and luxuriant trees, waving everywhere in 
their most finely*moulded ehambers. The gorgeous 
and aromatic gillyfiouer glows here in lavish splendour. 
One room is very striking. It occupies the great round 
south-west tower, and is of course circular, is lighted 
by tlireo window^, wliosc reccssi^, nine feet deep, have 
each groined ceilings, containing a liuge fireplace, with 
carved eolumiis and moulded cornice, and terminates in 
a stately alcove coiling or cupula. The castle abounils 
in gateways, and there seems to have been court within 
couct, some broad and turfy, others tall and narrow as 
n well. I never saw a Scottish castle so spacious; nor 
in England one wliich, with no extraordinary architec¬ 
tural splendour to boast, possesses more attractive fea¬ 
tures than the basaltic scat, variegated fabric, and anti¬ 
quated gardens of Dirlton Castle.’ 

Here is an old tovirn hit off in a paragraph:—‘A most 
romantic air of liigli antiquity she truly W’cars—clus¬ 
tering in broad towers and lofty steejdes, and girdled 
by solemn and darkly-glohosc woods. 1 do not know 
vheii I have seen so striking an effect of architectural 
old age in a city—not in mitred St Andrews itself. The 
town stretches the tall and quaintly-gabled mansions of 
I its main street along the soutlieni brow of a steep hill. 
Slie then circles round its western ridge, and spreads 
her houses and ganlens down tlie sides. Gray stone 
fronts, willi blno and red loofs, proiiii.souonsly iiitcr- 
iniiigled with tufts of verdure, form a higlily-colonred 
raiment to the mound; and at its top tite stately emi- 
iienecs of tlie High Street, like a mural coronet, spiked 
witli sieniler shafts, look, glittering in the sun, down 
on a fertile plain. 'I'he dark and arching wrecks of the 
regal ami abbatic buiMings—frowning over a wildei’- 
ness of gorgeous tinted foliage in the blue misty Glen 
of ritlenenef, cIo.«e, with mclanelioly majesty, this 
solemn, yet splendid picture. Such is higli old Dun¬ 
fermline town! ’ 

Itolliesay t'.istlo is sketehed as boldly and as rapidly, 
and Klgin is satisfied with a few master-touches. ‘Tlie 
view of Elgin from tlie highway on the east is exceed¬ 
ingly iiiipreshive. The boldly-vaulted bridge in the 
foiegrmmd, bariii,'' its gray f.iee among rieli woods of 
n.sh and Oriental piano, makes a triuinplial arch over 
tlie Iiro.id, criisliiiig river. And at the back, monstrous 
in tlieir magiiiflcenee, tlie two groat steeples of the 
minster, witli their tall gable and its grand window 
III t« ceil them, logotlier with the graceful octagon of 
the Chiipti'r House, elevate their venerable bulk above 
the liriilge and its green groves. OInoniing against the 
Coloured heavens bcliind them, that fill np each melan¬ 
choly orifice, their sombre majesty associates well witli 
the heavy gleams of a storm-foreboding sunset, arfd the 
thundery piirjile of those long, bleak hills. The solemn 
pomp of tl\e principal objects, and the gorgeous colour¬ 
ing over all, togetlier witli tlie awful tranquillity lioiglit- 
eued rather tlian infringed at intervals by the hollow 
gusts—(the liglit horse of the approaching tempest)-— 
combined in a superb picture, over which the “ lion 
port” of tlie gig.inlic cafhednil reigned paramount.’ 

Wo c.an only refer to the description of Loch Leven 
pastle as being liighly characteristic—some will tliink 
it amusingly so—of the writer’s enthusiasm; but our 
space will afford notliing more than an abridged 
sketch of Falliland I’ulaee. This ‘is a highly-plctu- 
resqiie fabric, and, from its associations, absolutely fas¬ 
cinating; but if a mangoes thither merely for arebi- 
tectural delights, why, then, a great square donjon, with 
I’lroad turrets and notched gables, a fa^'adc of low and 
heavy structure, with massive cornice and thick cable 
niuuldings, together with the peculiarity of dozens of 


medallions between the buttresses, every buttress con¬ 
taining a statue with elaborate canopies and brackets, 
frowning turrieles eiiringed with noisy jackdaws, and . 
tall chimneys with quaintly-carved coronals, an assem¬ 
blage of gorgeous but unwieldy decoration—will, it is 
to be feared, wofully disappoint him. 

‘ The great hall is 100 feet long, and 40 broad, and 
its roof is redolent of tlie llattcring remains of past 
royalty, and wretchedly fsHe promises of future im¬ 
mortality. It is painted in ribbed eompartments of azure, 
vermilion, and gold—in scrolls, in shields, in diadems, 
in ninntles, in cyphers, in mottos. . . . Ftcnr de hs, 
roses, and thistles, complete the faded decorations of^tlic 
ceiling; in the centre of which is a largo shield con¬ 
taining the arms of Scotland, England, and Irel.-iiid ; 
the Ked Lion being marshalled first, mid Eiisland quar¬ 
tering IiVance second in the escutcheon. I observed the 
portcullis and crown (the badge of the ’I'lidur fiinnl,;), 
and the Prince of Wales’s plume, witli its motto of 
majestic humility—•“ Ich Dien.” A grand gallery with 
five colossal windows lookingnorthwnrd extends]iarsllel 
with this apartment. How like gilded motes in tlie 
sunbeam appear its departed companies to the imagina¬ 
tion ! Nothing hut royalty breathes in tlie murky air: 
nothing but ermines and coronets break tliroiigii the 
dismal arcade: no echoes but of royal command and 
courtly adulation flit beneath that liigh and dusky roof! 
Tlirongh the windows y6u may see the soft hills, shel¬ 
tered villages, and tinted woods of Stratli-Edeii; just 
such a w.arm sun as this tinged the pale siiibbles and 
greeu pastures with golden red when Iciivdy eyes saw, 
but reeked not of them. But within the low ered p-ihiee, 
within —where ho tlie lamps tliat, witli rieliiy-eoioured 
lustre; caused the departed davliglit to be forgotten ? 

—where tlio pictures that made the lovely landscepos 
of Strath-Edcii appear dull and t.-iine ?—where the 
bowered and pilluied tapestries wliieli, wlieii men sai.', 
they said,“Would Nature were as fair!”—where the 
majestic forms that dignified tliesc scenes :•—where 
the lustrous eyes tlmt deified them ' . . . 'i'lie iiio.<t 
striking feature of Falkland Palace is its ciimlirous 
iiiagiiilicence of mould: even its commanding towers 
look low from their bulk. 'To see the buihlings, how¬ 
ever, in all their picturesque variety—the roofless and 
the roofed, turret and hall, staircase amt gatewio', 
diamond lattices and gaping windows of rich seiilptiircs, 
the brocades of barbaric carvings that hieo its broad 
buttresses, and the reverend line of solemn gray tlmt i 
its huge walls disclose ; wliilo bircli and pine-trees of I 
gigantic trunks and elottered foliage are illuiiiined by 
the calm evening snn-fiame that floats upon the pile, ij 
and phalanxes of rooks hovering over the trees and 
towers, whose incessant cries scarcely permitted tlie , 
shrill note of the martlet, or the deep soft tones of 
the cushat to be beard—thus to see Falkland Paliuv, i 
makes desolation pompous, and imparts a glory to 
gloom.’ I 

At the time and In the place we write, tlie easier j 
classes are off we know not whither; and in lieu of 
them the streets are flooded with tourists from far and j 
near, come to admire the objects that have palled upon i 
the others. 'I'lieSe new birds of passage lire recognised 
by the health/ brown of their complexions, and by tlicir 
apparel a little wild and nneityisb; but more c-spceially | 
by tile guide-book which they carry, like an oflleial baton, i 
in their hand. An English tourist always goes to work I 
in a business-like manner. His pleasure is oeciipatioii. I 
He is careful of matters of fact, and cheeks his book | 
just as he does his hotel bill. Indeed we think there ir | 

‘ something too much of this j’ for in watoRing details, 
he%iay forget impressions, and for the sake of a cold I 
correctness in things of little moment, saoriflee much 
both of the enjoyment and advantage of the journey. 

To such traveUers, but more especially to the cheap 
excursionists, who have not time fur details,* a work 
like the one we are noticing^ is wholesome reading. It 
gives the moral colouring of the object, and informs 
with spirit wbat would otherwise bo only id^t matter. 
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Although it may be wwe, therefore, to employ eomo* 
times the telcseope and sninetimes tlie rule, it ia equally 
BO to take a broad sweeping glomMt at the scene through 
some suth medium as tho ‘ Marigold Window' 


A LOHD-K7,EPER AND HIS MATRIMONIAL 
ADVENTURES. 

Ii we Wish to measure the true baseness of a debased 
state of iiioriiN, it ni ij perhaps be better done, not by 
exiggerated accounts, and not even by selooting ex- 
trunc iiintances, but by observing what those who are 
brought up 111 this evil moral atmosphere count as 
1 irtiita So perhaps tlie true wretchedness of the worst 
mil IS not to be tested so well by the misery of its worst 
room as by the tawdry finery of its best Most pi.ople 
art mult familiir with the vicious excesses of the 
courturs of the Restoration—with tho wild libertinism 
of Vilhers and Wilmot—with the anecdotes of tho easy, 
g 10 1 imtiircd, and good for.nothing king and Ins minis 
tors ‘ mail,’ is Pi pvs tells us, ‘ with the chasing of a 
p MU moth’ in the s iloon of the abandoned Lady Ciwtle- 
imiii when Vail Iromp’s ctiinon were heard booming 
up the Thames The schoolboy rends with a little 
wonder how the Lord Oliaiuellor Jeffriis caught a told, 
wluch produced a fever, from Ins imprudence—par¬ 
ticipated by another c ibinet minflterwho joined him— 
in ilimbing a lamp post to drink the king’s health, 
will n b )th were stark naked, and had of course drunk 
m ire tlim was conduitve to their own health About 
sm U details tli le is ,i certain rude and vulgar breadth, 
which even when tliey ire true, makes tlum look like 
exaggeration, and for i truer and more deho ito mea- 
snre of tin nioralitj and priiiciplo of that age, we have 
sometunes had rii Burse to the pages of those who pro¬ 
fess to lit scribe the virtuous nun of the court 

III tins view, the Ifonoui ihic Roger Nortli’s lives of 
his tlirii biotlicrs Lord Gmldfoid, bn Dudley North, 
in 1 Dr.J III! North- arc a mine of minute and precious 
veins Ihej were pubhslud in two quarto volumes in 
nto anl 1742 They wire suhscquintly reprinted, 
1 itl cr fi r tlic use i f tlic i urious iii Instoru il htirnturc 
tlum foi *Iie world it 1 irgo, m 1826 'Ihe phoMiix 
anioiig till c biothcrs was 1 rintis, who became Ixud- 
Ke p 1 of (lie Gnat be il His portrait as given in Ins 
,britlur, biography, is that of a very handsome man, 
i liose ficL h is a chvnoter of (udicnl grandeur and 
dignity At first sig'it, it sicras that of an honest man , 
111 1 i person who looks at it liofore reading the book 
giiurilli thinks so, but bcfoie he has Auislied, as from 
tunc to time he looks back at it from tlio incidents ho 
IS ri iding, he thinks he siis a certain shyness lurking 
ilinut tlic well developed mouth, the full well feil checks, 
and even tho bro id lofty brow 
Perhaps the reason why the moral defects of an ago 
aie best diveloped by the eulogistic biographies, is be 
ciusethe hiogriplur, who thinks all is perfect m the 
obiect of Ins inquiries, introduios us to all his weak¬ 
nesses, whiili are the nitric ite and minute parts of cha 
racter, while the person who records the vices of his 
lu ighbour only aces and descril whatsoever is flagrant 

J ir nistanuviu an account of a man's vices, written 
bv in ciiemj, or a person judging him harshly, we 
woulii ntiir find an instance of sycophancy like the 
I How mg, told in such a manner as to secure belief — 

J lie j oung barrister courts a miserly but powerful 
111 in, w lioiii all hia more imprudent and more vicioua 
brethren shun In his brother’s words—'He was ex 
,(Cl ding c ireful to keep fair with the cock of the circuit, 
ind p irticularly with Sergeant Earl, who had almost a 
monopoly 1 he sergeant was a very covetouas^ iSuid 
when none would starve with bim in joum^S, this 
young gentleman kept him company’ ‘I hope,’taj8 
1> >ger North, the wnter of these blograpbies, * ^ rescue 
the munones of these distingiRshed persons from a 
nialivolent intent to oppress them, and for that end 
bring tliqir namea and characters above board, that all 
people judge of them aa they shall sppeor to de- 


sam.’ In this jwmt ,ba shama kls teaders. iioef'4he 
young lawyer gumed favour witit tits judg^ 
km prejudjeUa, and was ready to sag^ftca the Inter^ 
of an boneat client whenei^r hg found (jiat, by ptuluti# 
it, iia lost hrvm with tbs Thus ' ht cMlt 

practiee thete » nwd of an OMOdlite kupwfedKo of uie 
judge’s Iiumou% as vreli as m iearoiaE ihu ahilHy to 
try causes i and hi* lordship was a wo^rful artist at 
socking a judge’s tendency to make (t aerve hEi turn, 
and yet never failed h* pay the greatest re«ud and 
deference to his optnioo when ha plsinfjr hi the 
wrong, and when mere conUadiutioa had but tiUtda him 
more positive, and behdes, that in auiidQu^ha Idw- 
self had weakened his own credit with tha'’Pldga( imd 
thereby been less able to set him right wbau »a 'Ips 
nil lined to It.’ 

Rut his love passages are at once the moat amiiaiifg 
and cbaractenatiQ of this astute lawyer's ccmtfiendai^ 
proceedings At the present day, Uiare is doubtless 
abundance of mercenary matrimony S^d settle¬ 
ment-bargaining , b^t It u usual to over 

the harshci$,ouU]nes of this species of traffic. Aitliough 
this matrimonial slave trade is not counted m the cata¬ 
logue of vices, yet it is shielded under that homage of 
hypociisy which vice is said to pay to virtue, and wo 
do not find it blasuued, os among a man’s good deeds, 
that he diovt a hard bargain for a wife, and was tei^ti u 
by t( 11 per cent deduction to abandon the object 4i|(hia 
proffered afiection. 

Ills first adventure may be styled the Romance of 
the Usurer s D lughter. It was thus —‘ There can c 
to him a iccommendation of a lady, who w as an only 
daughter of an old usurer m Gray’s Inn, supposed to 
be a good fortune in present, fur her father was iich , 
but after his death, to be worth nobudv could tell what 
Hts lordbhip got a sight of the lady, and did not dialikw 
her, then upon ho made the old man a visit, and a 
proposal of himself to marry his daughter. Thirt ap¬ 
peared no symptoms of discouragement, but only the 
old gentleman asked him wliat estate liis father intcndid 
to settle upon him foi present maintcname, joint iiri, 
and piovisiun for children? This was an inauspicious 
question for it was plain that tho family had not cstatu 
enough foi a lordship, and none woul 1 be to sp ire for 
him 'Jheieforc he sud to liis worship only, “ lhat 
when ho would be pleased to declaie what pirtion hr 
intended to give liis daughter, hg would wiit^ to In 
father, and inako him acquainted with Ins ansaii ’ 
And BO tiny parted, and his lordship was pkd of his ; 
escape, and resolved to give that affaii a final disilurgi, 
and never to come near the terrible old felluv any more 
Ills liiriltliip had at that tune a stout In irt and luuld 
not digest tho being so iffi^hted, as if, in liia present 
state, a profitable profisslun and future hopes were of 
DO account If he had had a icil eatate to settle, he 
should not have stooped so low as to niatih with lus 
daughter, and thenceforward despised his tlhance ’ * 
Magnanimous Tiaticis North' 

The next incident may be colled the Widow’s Comedy 
The astute young bainster had met his match in a 
young widow, who kept him and seveiol others of his 
kind m a long suspense, until she at last mamed—as 
if for the mere purpose of stnting them eU—a person 
completely out of the circle or her suitors. 

‘ His lordship’s next affair,’ say s hts partial brother, 
'was in all respects better grounded; but, against nil 
sense, reason, and obligation, proved uusuicesaful 
l^hen Mr Edward Palmer, but lordship's most intimate 
and dear friend, dnd, he left a fionnshlng widow, and 
very rich The attorney-gep^l and all hts family Imd 
projected a match of tbur couain North with this lady, J 
who were no sbungers to each other, nor was there < 
wanting aufflcient i^vioes, or rather impoitunities, of 
the whole fiimily fbr her to accept him, against which 
she did not stem to reluct, but held herself very re¬ 
served In tlie meantime hia lordship was cxcit^ ^ 


* Hy^ of tbs Northify i I 
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nia<ce his application, which he had never done, or, at 
least, not persisted so long as he did, but out of respect 
and compliance with tlie sense of that worthy family, 
which continually encouraged him to proreed. Never 
was lady more closely besieged with wooers. As many 
as five younger brothers sat down before her at one 
■ time; end she held them in hand, as tiiey say, giving 
no definitive answer to any one of them till she cut the 
tliread; and after a clamular proceeding, and match 
with n jolly knight of a good estate, she dropped them 
all at once, and so did herself and them justice.’ 

‘ There were,’ says tlie partial biographer, ‘ many 
comical passages in this wooing, wliich his lordsiiip, 
witliout much pleasantry, used to remember; and how¬ 
ever fit for a stege, would not muster well in a liisto- 
rical relation.’ He mentions, too, that notiiing but liic 
desire of keeping well with an influential family ‘could 
liavo held him in harness so long; for it was very 
grievous to him that had ids thoughts upon his client’s 
condbrns, which came in tliiek upon him, to be held in 
a course of bo-peep play with a crafty widow.’ Yet 
the most truly commcreial adventure was the third, 
wbicli is descrilied tlius by the afTeetionate brother:— 
‘Another proposition came to his lordsiiip by a city 
broker, from Sir John Lawrence, who had many 
daugiitcrs, and those reputed beauties ; and the fortune 
^ was to be L.fiflOO. Ills lordship went and dined witli 
I th& Mdcrmnn, and liked the lady, who, as the way is, 

' was dressed out for a muster. And coming to treat, 

I tiie portion slirunk to L..5<)00; and upon that Ids lord- 
I ship parted, and was not gone far before Mr Broker 
. (following) came to him and said, “Sir John would 
give L.riOi) more at the birth of the first child;” but 
I that would not do, for liis lordship hated siicli screwing. 

I Not long after tins despatch his lordship was made 
I solicitor-general, and tlien tlie broker came again with 
I news tliat Sir .folin would give L.10,000. ‘- No,” his 

lordship said ; “ after siuli usage, he would not proceed 
^ if he ndglit liave L.‘i(),000.” So ended that affair, 

I ami ills lordship’s mind was once more settled in tran- 
qiiilliti.’ 

I ‘ It is s lid that marriages .arc made in Iicavcn,’ is tlie 
next reniaik of the biograplier—a singular one ccr- 
I tainly to follow such mercenary doings. It refers to 
I the nUiinate matrimonial fate of the Lord-Keeper, who 
I marrud a woman not only of birth and fortune, but of 
. sin-lt nffeetion and amiability, as bis hard selfish nature 
' did not deserve. Lord Campbell, in bis ‘ I.ives of the 
I Ciuineellors,’ says of North that ‘ he had as much law 
I ns lie could contain.’ And it eertainly seems to have 
! filled him so completely, as to exclude every generous 
feeling and refined sentiment. 


I FKEDKRIKA BREMER AND HER COMPEERS. 
Tnn vigorous and poetic mind of Scandinavia was, until 
a few years ago, a seated book to our literary world in 
England. The very names of its popular authors were 
unknown among us; and had it not been for the charm¬ 
ing life-pictures of Frederika Bremer, tiiis ignorance 
might haply have prevailed even to the present hour. 
Her tale of ‘ Tlie Neighbours,’ on its first appearance 
in an English dress, was hailed with universal delight, 
not merely on account of its freshness and originality, 
but also as making us .acquainted with domestic life 
under an aspect whieli had heretofore been compara¬ 
tively unknown to us. This enthusiasm concerning 
Miss Bremer’s writings has not yet abated, so that eacli 
of her works, on its publication in England, is instan¬ 
taneously sought after and devoured by persons of all 
ages and of all shades of opinion. 

Frederika Bremer lias bad the good fortune not only 
to win popularity and esteem for herself, but also to 
create a^Meral interest in behalf of tlie literature of 
her country, so that translated copies of Swedish 
historians now obtain a place on the sliclves 
Of o_nr public as weil as our private libraries and are 


inquired for with avidity by tlie ordinary class of in¬ 
telligent readers. 

Some slight notice of this accomplished writer, as 
well as of one or two of her literary countrywomen, 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. But before 
speaking of them, we must premise that it is no new 
thing for Swedish women to indulge a taste for litcra^ 
composition. So early as the reign of GustaVus HI, 
Hedwig Charlotte Nordenflycht was so renowned for 
her poetic talent, that she was sometimes named Urania, 
Bometimea Sappho, by her admiring countrymen. And, 
in truth, her poetry possessed fully as much merit as 
any tliat has been transmitted to us by Iicr contem¬ 
poraries of the otlier sex. 

It was, however, only in our present century tli.at the 
real life of female authorship began in Sweden. 

Far above all others stands Julia Christina Nyberg, 
bettor known in her own country by the name of Eii- 
phrosync. Her lyrical productions are full of v oinnniy 
grace and purity, and evidently spring fortli from a 
lieart whicli breathes tiie deepest and truest tceling. 
Her Legend of Si Christopher, which is to Ik) found in ^ 
Atterborn’s ‘Almanac of the Muses’ for 1822, m.ay be i 
ranked among the best specimens of Swedish poetry. 
Wo cannot speak quite so favourably of the tones which ' 
Dorotliea Dunkcl, Anna Lengren, and Eleonora Alsc- ,| 
dyll liave drawn from fhoir lyres; neither do we admire I 
tlie romances of Charlotte Berger (born Griiflnn Cron- ' 
hieira), who walks forth in the field of fiction on those I 
gigantic stilts of pathos which are but too fashionable ' 
at present among the novel-writers of a neighbouring 
country. But instead of lingering among tiie autlio- , 
resses who are less pleasing to our taste, we \i ill turn 
to the trefoil of t.ilent formed by the Ladies Bremer, 
Flygare, and Knorring, who have ifiiared among tliciii 
the delineation of quiet oitizen-life, of lively village 
scenes, and of the more glittering world of drawing¬ 
room society. 

Frederika Bremer was born in tlie ye.ar 1802. After 
the death of her father, she inliabited Stockholm fur a 
while, and afterwards spent some time witli a fiicnd in 
Norway. Slie now dwells with lier mother and sister 
close to the iiortlicrn gate of Stockliolni, passing her 
summers at a neighbouring estate called Arsta. It is 
said tliat she has portrayed her parent m the venerable 
and singular lady who occupies tiie foreground in her 
recent tale entitled ‘ ’The Midnight Sun,’ wherein also 
her fair younger sister is beautifully sketched as tlio 
snireriiig yet lovely ‘ Innei most.’ 'I'liis sister is watclied 
over by Miss Bremer like some fragile plant, wliieh 
needs all tlie sunsliine of life to make it bloom in fresli- 
ness and beauty; and it is from tlie outpouring of her 
own unselfish heart that Frederika Bremer has given 
such living pictures of sisterly love and care. 

It would be idle to speak here of her works, for they 
are in everybody’s bands; and tlic merits of her prin¬ 
cipal personages are discussed with as inueli freedom in 
society as if they were our next-door neighbours, or our 
intimate acquaintances. But our readers will like to 
know what sort of being in her outer aspect is tlie lady 
who has given us such charming pictures of other 
women. liiat one wlio has ah'ea'iy passed flio boundary¬ 
line of iiiidd’'’ age should long since have lost tlie fresh- | 
ness of youth, is self-evident to all; but we wish it were 
allowed us to add, that some traces of loveliness were 
still visible about her jierson, for we are conscious of an , 
instinctive disappointment when the wliole human being i 
is not at harmony with itself, when a lofty intellect and ' 
a pure imagination are not embodied in a fair and nolile 
exterior. Miss Bremer, however, is decWedly plain.' 
Her spare, sallow features are, however, lighted up by | 
a look full of intelligence and sweetness, and Iicr meagre I 
form is set off by Uie neat simplicity of her attire. 
There is perhaps somewhat of the teacher in her aspect | 
—a certain staid and measured glance, which, is often I 
perceptible in those who arc accustomed to watch over I 
and to check the waywardness of youth. Yet tliia sort I 
of formality does not destroy the utellectual kindliness I 
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of her countenance. She pt quite aware of her own or of tolerable poetry, to he recited and eaurtedifl%d 
unattractiveneaa, and baa^^ceft^ alwaya poaitiveiy beateociety; neitiiet ia ^ia tbirit ibr learalx^ conih^jd 
refused to hare her likeneis takm< The picture of her to the more educated clattes $ fbr as one traverse*''^ ' 
wliich is in circulation is only an i(naginary one, in- country, eithet in lake-steamers or by other conrej^ 
vented by a German painter for the profit of some ances, everywhere be is ttnKSlc by the intense earnest- 
bookselling speculation. It was humorously reported ness with which the poorest pefOplet ore sei^poting over 
last year in a Swedish newspaper that tlie Americans some old and oftentimes woraiitnit vohlD^, stS ^ they 
had just despatched a celebrated portrait - painter to were seeking for some hidden treasure. F^haps they 
Bouie and Stockholm for the express purpose of taking have learned intuitively the train of Lord Baeou’s eele- 
hkenesses of ‘ the Pope and the Bremer.' brated aphorism, that ‘ knowledge la plwer.' May tliey 


greatest admirers, tliat While the authoress views with 
a poetic eye the narrow and tranquil coarse of domestic 
life, and therefore sheds a tender glow around its semes. 


AUSTRALIAN WINE MANUFACTURES. 


she fails altogether in tlic gift of bold conception. Her Fon some years a cansiderablo effort has been making 
fcinale sketches are drawn with truth and spirit; but to render Australia a wiiic-growlng county. Vinca of 
M hen she attempts to portray a manly character, her various kinds have been introduced from Etanee, Ittiy, 
im.iginatiuu pirtuics forth only sonic disjointed frag- Germany, and other countries; their enltmre has Jieen 
meiits, aliuunding in mistakes and improbabilities. Her anxiously studied, and their produce uukde thn aubject 
Iihilosopliy is also somewhat too transcendental for tlio of numerous e.xperimenta, all with the viiew ^Tifeouring 


fiction of cvery-d.iy life; and it is perhaps too frequently 
iiitnnled on the attention of her readers. But fault- 


a new and profitable article of export. 

The soil and climate of New South Wales being, we 


' suitable fur vino culture, there it has 


finding is an ungrateful task when there is so mjich to believe, especially suitable fur vine culture, there it has 
admire and to approve of as in the works of Fiederika been carried to tno greatest extent; and we should infer 
liremer. that, fiscal arrangements permittiDg,'the time is not far 

Eniilic I'lygare baa not yet passed very far beyond distant when clarets, burgundies, hocks, and other light 
tiic bounds of her tliirtieth year. She is the daughter seines, will form aii importaot branch of irnportVom 
ni i Loiiiitry pastor, and need only liavo recourse to her Australia. And certainly, it may be added, if these 
oun eaily recollections »heii slio wishes to depict the articles are to be used at all, better buy them from our 
)o) s and sorrows of a village life. Tins is consequently own countrymen in the colonies than from France, 
her/o»re; and licr work entitled ‘Kyrkoinvigningen’ which, notwitbatoiiding all our liberality, purchases from 
(‘The Chuich Consecration') enjoja great popularity us as little as it possibly can. We should not indeed bo 
111 Sweden Kiily in life she w.is united to an ofilcer, surprised to see the French commercial mind brought 
and after his pieinnture death, entered into more than by and by to its senses by our large import of wines 
one engagement of maniage, winch, being broken ofi, from Australia. 

occasioned unkind observations in the Swedish world of To show wliat is doing in New South Wales to pro- 
gossip and fashion. At length she gave her hand to mote the wine manufacture, we have the satisfaction of 
Cailcm a very mediocie poet, many years younger than referring to the proceedings of the Hunter River Vinc- 
hersilf, and since this event, she has, according to the yard Assocuitioii, on the Ist of November lust, as de. 


f.isliioii of some celebrated women of tlie day, assumed 
the double surname of Flygarc-Carlen. Slio resides 


t.iilcd in tlic * Maitland Mcrcnir.' This association 
appears to consist of a number of enterprising settlers 


with her husband in Btockholra, and seems very liappy of some standing, each of whom brings tp an annual 
ill domestic life. She is fully as expert a housewife as a meeting a few sample bottles of wines produced on IiR 
story-tcilur, and is not asliamod of assisting ocuasioiially property, and at the same time reads a report of experi- 
in tlie cooking of her domestic repasts. Above all, ments and observations. On the occasion referred to, 
slic is very modest in her desiie for praise, and seems proceeds tlio account m the‘Maitland Mercury,’‘ Mr Lang 
heartily to esteem those wlio may be considered lior of Bnnmore produced throe samples- a white wine of tlio 
liv.ils m literary fame. Slie has a slight active figure, of LM/, a red wino of the same year, and a red Iiet- 

nnd repose is by no means her favourite element Her “?**^*8o of i84«. Ihe white wmo was of tiiln body and 

to ,,0 ,,o..r pto,™ .1... i~«,, to*. 

.pintnal .\preMjrat i. impwled to tiieoi by tlie soft pur body .nil jileiirflt IlMoiir. Tbo red bwinit.ltii 


lustre of her dear dark e>cs 


was remaikably good for its age, having been only bottled 


We must now b.iy a word of the Baroness Knorring, nn the •21st Sopteinhor last; it liad the hemntago flavour, 
who is a ngiit noble lady, and dwells far from Stock- and although necessarily weak at present, promised to 


lioira with her husband, a man of family and fortune 
Her age is not very far from forty; and it is said by 


make a fine wine with age. 

‘ Mr Edwin Hickcy of Osteiley produced three samples; 


those who know lier well that her life has been one of * hock of ltll7, a pule burgundy of 1848, and a hook of 
deep and passionate emotion j that she may say erapha- 

ticalh* with Wullensteiii’s Thekla— flavour as hocks of different growth formerly produced by 

^ Mr liickoy; it had a pleasant quick flavour, and appeared 

• ' Ith batie gelebs und gcUolics.' perfectly sound. The burgundy was a very OTod wine, 

‘ I have lived and loved.' considering tliat it was only of this year's mak<,liaving the 

oi.„ „e « _*. -e __e_n- buwmdy flavour, considemblo strength and bwy, and so 

^10 11 of a nervous temperanicnt, and of very fragile palatable, that it was considered it would heoiHBe an ox- 

hc.altli , and this, perhaps, is the sort of constitution oolh-ntwino. The hock of 1848 was of oouwc thin, and of 

most fitting to one who describes the weak, sensitive, slight flavour; hut what flavour tlierc was, was similar to 
sa/wff emotions of aristocratic life. Her style is light that of the first hock. , 

and graceful, and she is an admirable painter of ‘ Mr Canniobacl of Porphyry Point produced eight samples. 


and graceful, and she is an admirable painter of Ai^A ‘ Mr Canniobacl of Porphyry Point produced eight samples, 
i/e, with oil its elegant nothingnesses and its spiritless four of which were tasted—namely, a red wine of 1848, 
pomp. Hertest novel is ‘ Cdusinerna’ (‘ The Cousins “ red wino of 1847, a red wine, of 1848, and a white wino 
winch, like the popular works of Bremer and Ftygifre, ®f 18*18. The red wino of 1848, made from a mixtoro of 
lias been translated Into German; but we do not bdicve Waok grapes, liad rather asharp flavour, and was somewhat 
It lias yet appeared in an Engliah dress, ‘’''"t 

of til, ptMLUt dv in St^tn. We diaU i»ly ^d. that ^ ,et fatly developed; the led -loo of 1848, 

tiiere w no country in which literature la held in higher made from the jfimomneau graites was a verj£:ood w 
honoiirl;}]^ among our northern fieil^hbours. Itanffices its age, having a good body and fine flavour: tho wWta 
for a man to have written‘a volume of interesting tales, | %vuic of 1848, made entirely from Shepherd^s Kicking grape, 
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wan an exeellent wine, altliongh ao recently made, nmind, dnet of the black pincau Ifrape, a hardy variety, tliough a 
of good body, of fine golden colour, and having a full, rich ehy beargr. Within eighteen montha, however, from the 
flavour: this teas pronounced a really good wine, and a time when the cuttiuga were put into the ground, the 


number of questions wore asked as to its manufacture, &o. 
Mr Oarmlchael esvid that the wine wan made from blicp- 


grapes Were perfected Mihich produced it. 

‘ The vine euttings were planted at Irrawang, William 


herd’s Riesling alone, and purely from the juice of the River, in September 1884, in trenched land, six feet by four 
grape,dhe Imsks being fei^nentoil with it: it was made in apart, were trained to one stake, and pruned to B)>ars of tu u 
February KllD, and bottled in September, about one bogs- eyes. The soil is froe and open, being tlio d&bris of pud- 
head being made; this was the first produce of those dingatono and yiorphyry. When the fruit was ripe, it »as 
vines which were planted In land ploughed, but not gathered and pressed in February 1836. The juice was 
troiielied. fermented along with the skins in an ojien vat. When 

‘Mr King of trrawang produced two samples: a while tlie fermentation became less rapid, as indicated by the 
wine of 1814, and a rod wine if IB.'ifi. _ The white wine reduction of the temperature of the decomposing mass, the 
was made entirely froni Slicphcrd’a Iticslhig grape: it was liquid portion (the wlno) was run into a cask, wlierc, alter 
a very fine wine, of ricli fruity flavour, and a beautiful the fermentive process was finished. It was atlowcd to ic- 
gnldcn eolonr. The red wino of 1836, and oonacqneiitly main until the yeast formed had subsided. The dear wine 
iicirly tliirtcen years old, was mucli admired: it was per- was tlien drawn off, to prevent tlie precipitated yea^t fiom 
Irctly Eouud, and had a very fine flavour, bnt was not again mingling with it, and thereby rcgirodueing fernieii- 


eiiuai in onr estimation to tlio nsl wine of Irrawang pro¬ 
duced by Mr King at tlie last meeting: it had been eleven 
yiaiM in bottle, and had niado a cuiisidctablo deposit on 


tation. With tlie same view, and in order to oxidise any 
remaining leaven, tlio wino was in tlie following spiing 
again drawn off, oXpoacd freely to the air, and run into an 


tlie silica of tlie bottle, and it was stated tliat being shaken other cask, wberdi for the sake of allowing tlie reinaiiiitig 


ill carriage had somowhiit injured its flavour: the bouquet 
fl’om tins wine was very fine. 

‘ Mr Kdnian of Kirkton jirodiiecd one sample: a red 


yr.sst and oxidised leaven to subside, it remained till the 
winter of 1837, when it was fined and bottled. Fioiii that 
Jieriod to the iireseiit time llie wino has, in its gu-ogii ss (o 


beriiiitage of 1(U7. This was a fine wine, of gre.il body, iiiaturity, gradually undergone various ehemie.d ch mm ' 


simiid,aiid strong ; with tliolierinilaso ihavonr and bouquet: 
of a reiiiai'Kaldy deep eolonr, but quite elear. 


It has consequently deposited in the bottle a pmtioii ul 
its tartar and its colour, lost some of the gragie fii."ir, iii- 


‘ Some eoiiversation followed about the di/Terent wines creased in aleobol, and at times given out eavlioiiie aeld ; 
prodiK’ed, but no di-.tinct cqiinions wero elicited. A gene- all the while it eontinued to devdiqi more perfiinie aiiil 
i.il feeling of confidence was expressed Hint wine would ethereal odour, and is now more agreeable and mellow (o 
‘.lion be an exportable coniniodity from tlie eoluiiy. tlio taste. Altogether, it has thus liecoino a more )M'ih i ( 

‘ Mr King produced two samgiles of liqueurs - an orange wine, without yet exhibiting any symptom of its li i\ mg 
liqueur and iioveau. Tlio orange was very s«eet and palat- reached perfection, or rather that ultimate point id nei- 
i.bli', almost sjriqiy, but was r.atber fiery in flavour. Tlio tnrlty at whicli, in all wines, deterioration must com ueiin . 
iiovenu was rem.irkably good, of beaulil'ul bouquet, and Thiswinoistlieproduceof tbepurejiiieeof thegi.ipe,witli- 
very agree-ilile il.ivoiir, without imy fiery taste. out any additiim whatever. 

‘Mr l.ang produced a sample of wliile liraiidy, which ‘ One of the established laws of nature is, tbac cliemiral 
was strong and somewhat fiery wlien tasted pine, but >cry ciianges are aeeelerated witli a rapidity proportioned to tiio 
[lie iMiint when mixed witli cold wiitor. temperature of the mass siibjcet to siicli change ; and eon- 

‘ Mr Keliiiaii produced a sample o^’hile brandy, so strong, aequcntly wino in a warm eliinatc will naturallv ariive at 


[lie iMiint when mixed witli colli wiitor. temperature of the mass siibjcet to such change ; and eon- 

‘ Mr Kelmaii produced a sample o^’hile brandy, so strong, aequcntly wino in a warm eliinatc will naturally ariive at 

that, wlieii tasting it purt*, it was dimcult to tell tlie ilavour; luatiirity sooner tlian in a colder one. AVine, we woliJeiiow 

1.... ...1_.I . .0.1.. ..f a....... . ... . . .. .. ’ 


lint when iui.xed with coldwatcr, it pioved of fine and pure js sent from Knrope to the Kast and W’est Indies, «o that 
flavour. _ _ , . . the influence of the voyage may facilitate the iqiviiing pro- 

‘ lids doled tiic exhibition of sainido.s, and a discursive cess, wliieli is generally developed by long keeping, it is 
coiiversatioii foliowed. Finally, reports W'cro lead. In one found that the wine, alter being so eariied to the Kast 
of these Mr ('.iruiidiacl observes, ‘ Iconecive that ah.alfacre Indies, is superior to that wbicli liad in like manncr'l'ci.ii 
of vines on tile alluvial land will prodiieo in two and .a-lialf c.irried to the West Indies, siiiiply beeansc the loiigei \oy- 
yeais fioiii tlie time of phintiiig tliree hogslieads ot wine ol ngo exposes the wine mure to tin* iiifiiieiieo of an elei<ileil 
' ixty gallons each; in tlirce years and a-half five hogsheads ; temperature. It has also been found that the same n suit 
.and will oontlnne to incretiso in quantity till the half aero may be obtained in a much shorter jieriod of time hy t x- 
will produce live hundred gallons, or perhaps more. 1 liavo posing tho wino to a comparatively Uigli artificial teiiipei ii- 
at this moment in my garden on the allnvi;il soil about tiiro—a proetiee, however, which I eoiiceive to he dangerous 


‘ I'Ids doled tiic exhibition of sainido.s, and a discursive cess, wliidi is generally developed by long keepu 
oiiversatioii foliowed. Finally, reports W'cro lead. In one found that the wine, alter being so eariied to 
f these Mr ('.innidiad observes, ‘ 1 conceive that ab.alf acre Indies, is superior to that which liad in like ma 

SI • .1 it •11_A „ *11_!_A.. __1-1.-Itf ,i - .. 


twenty-four rods of vines, or about mie-sev<iitli of .an acre, 
whidi |>roduced last ye.irtlireo and a-half hogslieads of wine. 
This alluvial liiid does not somiidi require treiidiingas the 


and ohjeotion.ahlc: and far more so the reeoiniiii inl'iliuii, 
for tliat piirpo.so, of exposing the wine in bottle to the lieat 
of a baker’s oven, given in a Frencii work of recent au- 


forest laud ; indeed it in.iy ho dispensed with jUtogelher if tiiorily on the subject. 

tliehiiid is twice ploughed, and then a doublefiirrow opened ‘Tlie sample of wino now produced, having been grown 
for every row of vines a spade deep being dug m the turrow kept in this colony, must tlierefore possess its pioseiit 
wlien llie vines are planted. I have olfercd to show to tliese degiee of maturity years earliei than it eoiild have altamed 
jM'ople the whole process of the manapunent of the wino g^nie degree in any of the more temper.ate wiiic-grow- 
(in winch they iniagiiio tliero is something very abstruse), countries of Europe. 

and to go at any time to examine their wines, to sto that . a practical result to be drawn from tlie fad, lli.st tem- 
tlieir treatment of UioHi Is proper, lliere is, he adds, no pcratiiro exerts a powerftil iiifliu-nee in modifying elicmiral 
oultiyatlon winch the settlers m tins eoimtry coiifd enter (Jccoraposition is, that, from the heat of the rlimate, the 
on with more coiiycmence and profit to tlieinsclvcs tli.in the growers in this colony, particuharly in tliis locality, 

vine, hccatiso their time for tlio vintage is not reouircd of „.:ii c..,i n.,.:. ...i....__ . 


vine, hocaiiso their time for tlio vintage is not required of 
them till tho end of February, wlien their haiwest and 


will find their wine comparatively soon at a givi ii point 
of maturity', nd viill thereby he enabled to send it sooner 


tlirMhiyig ore all done, and tlio priming and cleaning of jnto the hands of the consumer. This also points out the 
their vines not till July, when tlicir wheat-sowing is all necessity of cool cellars for tlio preservation of wine in 
finished, and they Iiavc a month or two of Irisurc. such a eliniato as this: whereas, in the higher latitudes, 

Tho most lengthy and explanatory report is that of where wine is produced in Europe, the prime consideration 
Mr King. Wo well reinember this gentleman thirty- In tiic storing of wiua is to protect it jVoni the host. 


four years ago when he was a shopboy in Edinburgh, ‘There is another law afl’ecting mateiially the opoiations 
and when we employed our winter evenings together in of tho wine-maker in many stages of his process, train tli.- 
various scientific studies. Haring proceeded to New fermentation of the juice to the disposal ortho vvine in 
South Wales, he there, from small beginnings, attained bottle, to which I heg to call parlicular attention with 
eminence jn the manufacture of pottery and glass; but reference to the sample of wine now produced. 

r .. ^ «___i_ action ts active aUo in pr^ivortion to ilte voluine 0/ the wai>$ 

I" oeted cm, allum eonditivn, ikn^ the sar»e. Hence it follows 

that he has been paying considerable m a large mass, will ameliorate mor«, rapidly, 

attSRSon to vine culture $ ana now it falU to our lot to develop its qualities more completely, than in a email 
Ip**' publicity to his far from uninteresting experiments, one. It ought to be contained, therefore. In large vessels 
Commencing his report by a reference to the sample of till that effect be jaxidueed; it pi®y t**’® only a few months, 
red wine, vintage 1836, he says, ‘ Tliis wine is the pro- or it may take a series of years, to bring it to sufficient 
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in (till ity. HiiB depends on the original oontj^sHion of the 
\Miic, the heat of the olimate, and othei? Wodifying causes. 
On the Rhine, for instance,wimirew^ree the lapSKof numy 
jcnrs to ripen to maturity; bnd.W’&oUitate that result 
Iiy the inci e hnlk of the roMS, it is Hored in very large tans, 
some of vkiiich are estimated to contain hundreds of pipes, 

‘ iVhon the wine lies at length hoen sufficiently so per- 
f< oted, it is noeee^ary to arrest or retard, if possible, tliis 
clirinical process, vhioh constitutes the ripening to ma¬ 
tin ity. For that purpose, in accordance witli the law 
already stated, the mass most be reduced in bulk; and the 
most convenient mode of accomplishing this is tliat which 
is generally adopted—by drawing it off into common 
lioltles, and parking them away in a cool cellar, to rc- 
imiiii till the wine shall arrive at perfect maturity; in this 
ht lie it may remain, according to circumstances, a longer 
or a shorter period. But wine forms no exception t > the 
iinneisal law. That quality which is common to all dead 
ore line siihstanees—to resolve themselves under ordm.aiy 
(iieuinstanees into their elementary forms, and which, in 
the case of wine, aids in its formation, will assuredly in 
lime .leeoinjilish its destruction. The same chemical de¬ 
composition ivliich promoted the progress of tlio wine to 
m itiintj, will m course of time, even in bottle, as certainly 
r iiise its d( tei loration and decay. 

‘ I he simjiie of led wine presented is now nearly thir- 
le n \ I ns old. It nas kept only a year and a-hnlf in cask, 

. nd li IS t Ik i< fore now been neatly eleven years in bottle. 
IF id it lietii some yeais longer in the eask, it would no 
doiilit, tiiciefoic,have acquired its present degree of niatii- 
iitj ill the liottlc several years ago.’ 

hiu li may be said to be the rudimcntal slate of a 
ill imif II tore which will soon como prominently into 
IK lice m Ihigland. 


OCEAN PENNY-POSTAGE. 

f V ncwBpipcr parnprraph with the above headinfir, which ap« 
\ luo ill ho. of this .Touinal, has elicited thP following ic> 
in II ks fioiii a c oirobpondont.] 

'I iii; expense of conveying iiireign letters by ntail-con- 
traet pai kets to amf from tliis country at the present 
time IS atiimt L.(>40 000 a year. The income arising, how- 
(ver, fniiii packet imstage f.ills considerably short of this 
Slim, . 111(1 it IS probable that no alteration of the present 
loieign uitts of postage would cause the income to equal 
tile expenditure. The object, however, of tile govcrii- 
iiieiit in paying large sums of money to private steam- 
p.uket coin panics for the conveyance of letters, is not 
only to facilitate comnierce,and contribute to public eon- 
iLiiiciice, but to be enabled to convert such packets ieto 
w ir steaiiiers in ease of need, and tvi obtain a knowledge 
of tile proceedings of foreign nations, particul.srly the 
niovemcnts of their siiips of war, which could not be 
aicertsiiitii so cheaply by any other means. 

Tile Eii.>lish niait-packcts run to and from tliis country 
and France, Hamburg, Holland, lit lgium,NortIi Ameiiea, 
Mexico, Xmlii, Clima, tlio Peninsula, Mediterranean, 
Brazils, W'est Indies, and the south-western coast of 
A mene.i. Tlic sea postage on letters convo} ed by these 
vwils vanes from 8d. to 2s. 7d. To foreign countries 
tliG amount of postage is proportioned to the distance of 
any p.iUieiilar part, and the qi’xntity of correspondence 
(. I indexed to if It sometimes happens, tiierefore, that 
tliu p.ieki t postage on letters convoj ed a short voyage is 
grc'ittr than on those conveyed a longer distance. Thus 
the sea postage on a letter to Spain, the international 
correspondence being limited, is 2s. 2d.; while to 
America, four times the distance, where the correspon¬ 
dence is immense, it is only is. To every portion of 
tliu British dominionsf abroad, however (except fietigo- 
r.ind), tile sea postage is Is. This is the packet rate for 
eonveyiog a letter to Gibraltar, a distance of about 140p 
miles, and to Hong-Kong, a distance of above 1),000 
miles. 

The only important parts of the British dominions 
abroad ta which there ate no mail-packets are the Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
Zealand. The correspondence to those parts is conveyed 
by merchant ships. The ocean postage on every letter 


con veye4 merchantmen it 8^. Out ol tlila spin 

tuity^of twopence ii.paid to the captain of ^ ship- Ih 
will he thus seen that ob every letter to 

from the {daces .where the poorest and prini^ind pot^^ 
of onr oB^pmnts resort, the gqyaiumeBt derives « prpflt'^ 
of 6d. The oapffiins of nierhl^t ships are comp^M 
by law td cottv^ lettsn for thei^ts to wh]|oh are 
bound, and to deliver them wlwut dfflqr when they 
arrive. The gratnities paid'^i^ are of no value to 
the shipowner, either in reguraxim hht’oaphmi's salary, 
or in calculatiag the proffta'of his tweanse they 
form BO precarious an item, and because ‘alio they can 
only be {mid personally to the captain. They Jirp there¬ 
fore considered merely as a perquisite of the latter. 

Now it has been suggested that the govemmebi 
should forego deriving a profit of 6d. on every Mi¬ 
grant’s letter; and that, in consideration of the protect 
tion from insult and aggression which it afibrds to the 
merchant navy, it should compel the master of a mer¬ 
chant vessel to carry letters without receiving sptatnitiea; 
and tliat tfao postage on a private ship-iettw.to and 
from any part of the world siiould be Id. only. Such 
an arrangement would scarcely diminish tlie ocean 
postage derived from the mail steamers; because, 
travcliing as they do witii greater speed and regularity 
tlian merchant vessels, they would still convey the 
letters of the wealthier classes, and ail kinds of com¬ 
mercial correspondence. 

To all poor persons abroad, and particularly sailors in 
the merchant navy having relatives at home, the 
arrangement wiiich has been suggested would be a 
great benefit. To tlie poor emigrant in South Africa 
or in Australia it would prove an unspeakable bless¬ 
ing. The universal complaiiit amongst emigrants and 
their friends is the failure of their correspundcnce in 
reaching its destination. This is caused principally by 
defective post-office arrangements in the interior of 
colonies, and to loss of ships and accidents at sea. But 
if tlic postage on siiip-letters were reduced to one penny, 
a dozen letters would be written by the emigrant and 
I his frn nds where only one is at present—some of whicli 
would be sure to arrive safely. At present, the settlor 
in Australia is unwilling to burthen bis friends unneces¬ 
sarily with n tax of 8d.; he therefore writes his solitary 
letter, and must wait at least a twelvemonth before he 
can ascertain if it has reached home. If it fail in doing 
so, it is nearly two years before lus relatives can tell 
whether he is living or dead. 

AH persons wlio have had to do with the emigration 
movement can hear testimony to the anxiety and sus¬ 
pense endured by toe relatives of emigrants on account 
of tlie limited correspondenec that is received from onr 
distant colonics, and which arises entirely from expen¬ 
sive tea postage; and to the unbounded delight felt by 
tlio colonist at receiving at intervals, few and far be¬ 
tween, a letter from the mother country. It will be 
utterly useless to organise an extensive emigration 
movement suited to the exigencies of this country until 
the postage on ship-letters is reduced. Emigrants and 
friends part with no expectation that they will ever 
meet again in this world; and the only consolation that 
can be offered them is, tliat they will be sure to fre¬ 
quently hear of one another’s existence and Welfare. 

XMroiiTAScE or amusehent. 

Tlie whole woild is distracted with factions; and toere- 
foro sure the old time was much to be oammended, in tole¬ 
rating, or ratfair giving occasion to, some country May- 
games, or sports, as daMng, piping pageants, all which did i 
sei-ve to assuage the cruelty iff bum’s nature, tliat, giving 
liim some little case and reoreaMn, they might withhold 
him Aom worser attempts, and so preserve amity between 
men. U pon the abolishing of these you could not conceive 
in reason, were it not that wo find it true by experience 
(for sometimes things which are small in the oonsiaemtion 
are groat in the practice), what dissolute and riotous 
couTsoB, what unlawful games, wliat drunkenness, what 
envy, hatred, malice, and quarrelling have succeeded iulieu 
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of* these hftmless sports 1 And these are the fruits which 
our strict professors have brouglit into the world 1 1 know 
not how they may boast of their faith (for indeed they are 
pure pafo/essorsl), but sure I am they have banished all 
charity.—Goodmas's FoU of Man, 


CINDERELLA. 

BY SIRS ORLLBAn.* 

Wb extract a ihw stanssas from a metrical version of the 
story of Cinderella, distinguished by much feminine 
grace and elegance. Cinderella (the name so corrupted 
from Ella) is beautifully womanish, whether drudging 
fur her harsh sisters, or Huttcring through the prince’s 
ball. Here is her second appearance at the ball:— 

* Hoon has the tnonaroh hftilerl h!a giiottt 
\Vith gracious smite and greeting bland; 

And now the pilnco bis suit hns pressed, 

« And won for ovory danco her hand. 

High *neath the gorgeous dome arc swelling 
The tones of miisio; t.istc and ai t 
Tn many a lieh diHgutsc arc telling 
How ladies change ut will their part. 

Hut, liUc the ajmriv of vatying light 
In thoic palo opath round her hair, 

And like the fl'mting robo of wliJte 
That caught all hues onUindlcd tlicic; 

Jlcrsclf the «(amc, to oacli site seemed 
A vision of tliat brightest thing 
He e’er had mourned on earth, or deemo t 
Might spread o’er life an angel’s wing. 

The mother thought her like her child, 

All beauteous, hurried to tho tomb - 
Hn her the aged chieftain smiled, 

And siiw liN wife in virgin hloorii. 

Piiuce Mdred'H thoughts oni'hautcd tia'.'O 
Hu boyhopirsdream in J^tlu’tt 
And mark each shade of woman's grace, • 
ills manlier soul has learnt to piivu. 

That night In many a mirror tall, 

Tiic sisters oft tlicir dress surveyed— 

Admiring gbiiices on them fall 

For well was KU.i's skill displayed. | 

Hut now, while all around them ffoa^ | 

Tile stuteliei»t forms of (Kinip and pnde, I 

With Jealuiu pang again they note 
The lovely titranger by their side. 

Still near tho baron would slio come. 

And win for Iiim the prince's smile; 

Then speak to Sybil of lu r home. 

With playful art and gentle wile: 

Who that had seen lur waiting hist, 

A handmaid at her hniiglity uill, 

Shrinking fiom angei's blighting bhist, 

Hail known the lieauty of the Hall ' 

The close of these entertainments, our readers .arc ! 
aware, is always abrupt for the fairy-decked lady 

• She Bang, and while Prince IMred heard, 

Ho felt os though a finer lumHe 
Of miislo's ixiwcr within him stirred. 

In soul-awaking eloquence: 

l^or she had caught all natural tones 

That swell our Englisli woimIs among; 

Her voU'o was soft as tbe last low nmans 
Of tho stoim, and clear os the blMckbiid's smg. 

Bhc ceased, but terror blanched her check, 

Tho (‘lock blow' echoed to her lay; 

And liko some form that might not speak, \ 

Through wondering cniwdashe fled away - 
Bhe gained her c.ar, tlie train was nigb, 

Tiio pages on their (jiieen attend; 

How rapidly—how ^Icntly 
Their homeward way they wend ! 

Yet cro she reached the garden gate, 

Her holt unbound—the dress she wore 
lit matched her slippers, glancing late 
l.iko sunbeams on tho jialaco floor: 

Hack creep the lizards to thoir hole— 

^iPourd, bulrush, poppy, withering fall; 

And home tbe frightened maiden stole, 

To wait within that gloomy hall.* 


When the follows her sisters to another fSte, she is 
the exiiected star of the evening:— 

'They waut; bat 'neath the palaoe doma 
Was all prepared for one aloneb 
Her time of triumph now was come, 

And bright the crystal slippers shone. 

The love within her bosom shrined, 

Had moulded with ite plastic power 
Tbe form that answered to the mind, 

Like music, played in passion’s hour. 

Her girdle flashed with gems of light 
Brought by some gnomo from Eastern mine; 

One wild rose decked her royal knight, 

Worn whei'e his star was wont to shine. 

The boll-mom seemed a faliy scene. 

Knchmited by a lover*s spell; 

A thousand lamps, green leaves between, 

Glowed round the motto, “ Tout pour Eilc,'* 

V It t « 

Yet on her voice Prince Edred hung 
As though no royal suitor he. 

She stai ts. for through the vines bos rung 
A i>«:nl of fairy melody 1 
“ Oh stay me not—my hour is gone ' 

From hall to hall fear wings her flight, 

Tlie prmco bewildered follows on: 

Has Kilo vanished in the night ? 

She dropt ono slipper as she run, 

I lo did but stoop to w in the prize; 

Of alt the courtiers not a man 
Can tell whore last r>ho met his eyes. 

** Ho, guards '—ho, idlers round the gafc’i' 

Which way has gone tho Fairy Queen I ” 

No lady passed—no chariot waits— 

No trace of oU the train is seen. 

* ‘ A gii 1 ran by in russet weed ; ” 

“ Hero shone tho car;” •* A jiago stood there 
*' This bulrush lies where pranced his **ti.cd ' ' 

Tush,” said tho piinco, such talcs forbeai,” 

Well was it that sonio pitying fay 
Led Ella to her fathci's home, 

Or never had she tracked the way 
That iato bo radiant she had come.* 

The lost slipper, as in the original, is the means of 
identifying the radiant creature of the ball with the 
slave of the two tyrannical sisters; and a very charm¬ 
ing little poem ends with the triiimph'of love, meekness, 
family atrection, and generosity—tlie feminine virtues. 


Tire KFFr.cT OF cnancoAi, ov rr-owKiis. I 

About a year ago t m.ado a bargain for a rose-busli of 
iiuigniiieent growtli and full of binls. I w-aited for tbein tn 
blow, and expected roses worthy of such a noble plant, and 
of llio praises bestowed upon it by tlio vender. At lenglli, 
when it bloomed, all my hopes were blasted. The flowers 
wore of a faded colour, and I discovered th.at I had only a 
middling imiltiflora, stale-colonrrd enough. I tlicrefore 
resolved to sacrifice it to some experiments which I had in 
view. My attention had been captivated w ith the effects 
of charcoal, as stated in some Unglisli publications. I then 
covered the earth in tbe pot in which my rose-bush was 
about half an inch deep with fmhenmt chdrand! Some 
dAys after I was astonished to see the roses, which bloomed, 
of as fino a lively rose colour as I could wish! I determined 
to repeat the experiment; and therefore, when the rose- 
bnsli had done flowering, I took off the cliareoal. and put , 
fresh earth about tlie roots. You may eonceive that I | 
waited for the next spring impatiently to ^ee tlie result of 
this experiment. 'When it bloomed, the roses were, as at > 
first, pale and discoloured; but by applying the ebarcoai , 

I as before, the roses soon resumed their rosy red colour. I 
tried the powdered charcoal likewise In Urge quantifies 
U)jnn my petunias, and found tliat both the white and the 
violet flowers wero equally sensible to its action. It always 
gave great vigour to the red or violet colours of the flowers, , 
and tho white [letunias berame mined with red or rinlet ' 

the violi’Is became covered with irregular spot^nf a bluish or '' 
almost Mack tint. Many persons who admlrad them thought I 
that tboy were new varieties ftom the seed, letlowjlowers ] 
aro, as 1 have proved, insensible to the influence of the { 
charcoal_ Paris HorlieuUttral PecieWf ' 
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I MOONSHINE. 

I The moon is something more than what astronomers 
tell us. Poets anil sentimentalists of all classes have 
respectively their ovirn ideas on the subject. Physically 


* beheld the moon walking in brightness,’ says the 
afflicted patriarch,' their hearts were enticed, and their 
mouth kissed tlieir hand.’ In the regions of the south, 
through whose transparent atmosphere the orbs of 
heaven glow with exceeding splendour, tlie worship of 


spc.)king, there may not be much in a ‘ matter of moon* 

I shine,’ but there is a wide world beyond the sway of 
I the five senses. Beauty, poetry, roinpnee, belong to the 
spiritual realm, in which the soul sits supreme, with 
. Memory and Imaginatiou as her handmaids. Beauty, 

I of itself, and totally irrespective of any other qualities, 

I iiucsts its possessor with a high and fascinating in* 

I tcrcst. And beautiful, surely, all will allow that orb to 
be which, rising upon the darkness of night, pours light 
I lioin a silvery fountain upon earth, and sea, and sky, 

I m.iking lovely the sleep of nature, as the sun makes 
I glorious her awaking. 

I Our readers have often heard of an Eastern potentate 
who styles himself Son of the Sun and Moon, but com* 

I ptratively few have regarded this title otherwise than 
as a piece of Oriental bombast. Nut so, however, and 
I it is nut less true than strange, that in China there 
exists at this moment a race of pagans, equal in number 
to all the n.ations of Europe, and superior to some of 
them in civilisation. The sun is adored by the Chinese 
ns the Great Light, the moon as the Light of Evening. 
IVlien sacriflcing to the former, the imperial high*priest 
IS robed in red; when olTering oblations to the latter, 
in pale vestments; and the whole rites exhibit marks 
of a thoroughly material worship. We are astonished 
to think that this worship, whose origin was coeval 
with that of the Chinese nation, has now endured for 
more than three thousand years; and its existcuee 
among tliem at the present day is a convincing proof 
that civilisation alone is insufficient to emancipate the 
human mind from the blindness of superstition. If 
such IS the case among the educated Chinese, wc need 
not be surprised at finding the moon worshipped by 
trilies of the Pacific Ocean and of the American con* 
tinent, among wsliom the mental vision has been weak¬ 
ened by a long absence from the light. Even among 
tliose desperados the Sikhs, a reverence for the lunar orb 
has not died out. Daring the late bloody campaign in 
the Punjaub, they monthly saluted the new moon with 
salvos of artillery; and on one occasion, says an Indian 
subaltern, wlien lying opposite our army amid the 
juAgles of Biysool, they * kept blazing away at it the 
greater part of the night.’ 

In the lieathen world of old, which worshipped the 
Creator through his visible works, an orb so beautiful 
and singular as the moon Could not fail to elicit adora¬ 
tion. In the Sabian worship—the earliest and purest 
form of Idolatry, which first seduced the star-gazers of 
Chaldea from the spiritual worship of tlie Creator- 
homage to the moon held a chief place. When they 


the moon was almost universal. 

Well did the Greeks make Luna the sister of the god 
of poetry I Who has not felt that tliere ia romance and 
tenderness in the moonlight’s haze, hanging like a silver 
veil on rocks and hills, and woods and waters f Modern 
poets have celebrated its magic power over the heart; 
and the verso-obronlcles of early times are replete with 
strange fancies concerning ib In thoso days when the 
race of roan was still young, and fond of tile marvellous, 
the moon was generally considered the mate of the sun, 
and the female generative principle in nature. Fancy 
seems in all ages to have given the moon a tenant of 
some kind or other. Among ourselves the story is, 
that once on a time a man went into the fields on a 
Sunday to gather sticks, and that while engaged in 
I this auti-Sabbatical pursuit, he found himself becoming 
tliiiiner and thinner, till at last he was taken away 
bodily, and became the Man in the Moon, where ho 
and his bundle of sticks are still to be seen. In a 
similar fashion the prose Edda informs us that Mdni 
(the moon) earned off from the earth two children 
named Bill and lljuki, as they were retuniuig with a 
bucket of water from the spring called Byrgir; and 
’these children,’ the Edda adds, ’alwayr fdlow Mam, 
as wc may easily observe even from the earth,' Above 
all, in the land of the Greek, where religion, divested 
of its awe, became a science of the beautiful, the story 
of the virgin Luna was woven of graceful fancies. 
Lonely amid the blue fields of heaven, she yet could 
not escape from the yearnings of human affection. In 
the silence of night she beheld from the skies the 
beautiful night-watcher on the Carian Hill; and when 
she sank behind the woods of Mount Latmos, the Greek 
deemed that she sought there the embraces of the fair 
Edymion. | 

Although there is no beat in the moonbeams, and 
though their radiance, say astronomers, is between two 
and three hundred thousand times less bright than the 
sun’s, yet in the regions of the south, a noxious influence 
is attributed to them, resembling in a faint degree the 
fatal cwp-de-toleU (sun-stroke) of the same latitudes. 

* Tlie moonlight of Egypt,’ says the author of ' Letters 
from the East,’ ‘ is so bright, Uiat a person can see to 
read with peifcct ease i and tl^ natives will tell you, 
as 1 found afterwiurdB they also did in Arabia, always 
to cover your eyes when yon sleep in the open air. 
Tlie moon here really sbnkes and affects the sight, when 
you sleep exposed to ib much more than the sun: i 
mdeed the sight of a person who xboulii sleep with his 
face exposed at night wc^d soon be utterly impaired 
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or doatroyed.’ And in Hindooatan, it ia well known that 
meat which haa once been exposed to the moonbeama 
canfiot be cured, but will quickly putrify; while meat 
in pteciaely the aamo condition, but which haa not been 
ah eutjpoaCd, will preaerye readily. Theoretical opinion 
ailitkgtve way before a belief founded on experience ao 
lonR-exlatiog and ao universally prevalent i'rom the 
earliest ages to our own times, from the sleepers on the 
flat roofs of Syria to the night-watch on board a 
Mediterranean steamer, comes corroboration strong. 

• The moon by night shall not smite thee,’ said the 
Psalmist three thousand years ago; and a modern writer 
relates tlie following incident as having happened to 
I him when sailing in a Maltese vessel off the northern 
shores of Africa;—^It was a brilliant moonlight night 
in spring, and, fatigued with heat, he lay down to sleep 
oatiie open deck; but soon afterwards ho awoke with 
a feeling of suffocation, and found his cloak drawn 
closely over his head, lie removed the encumbrance, 
and again went to sleep—again to be awoke from 
the sarno cause. The captain (an Englishman) now 
cautioned him against sleeping with his head and eyes 
exposed; and on his laughing at what he considered j 
the captain’s simplicity, the latter referred him to his 
sailing-guide, where cases were given in which such 
exposure had been followed by blindness, and sometimes 
by mental derangement. Lost wits go to^tho moon!— 
nt least so ran the fable in the days of Ariosto. And 
accordingly, when the peerless Roland becomes love- 
frenzied by tlie coldness of the fair Angelic.a, and com- 
inits all sorts of niuustrosities, even to that of running 
staik-naked through the fields, it is to the moon’s orb 
that Astolfo rides on his winged steed to recover the 
senses of his friend. 

In harmony with the preceding mixture of fact and 
fancy, is the common belief in the influence of the moon 
upon those most unhappy of beings—lunatics!—in whom 
the god-like intellect is extinguished, and the heart, 
left alone in darkness, forgets its high mission—wiiose 
very name (from liina, the moon) is expressive of this 
iH-licf-—and whoso ‘ moon-struck’ brains are supposed, 
like the cver-restless sea, to throb more tumultuously 
as the orb approaches the full. Oh, moon I how can 
one so gentlo be thus cruel—one so lovely be thus 
ensnaring? ilow like art thou to woman I Like to 
woman in thy lieauty, like to woman in thy changes; 
like to her in thy power over the heart and brain; 
blessing, yet sometimes blighting, him who would bask 
iu thy beams! Hut let us not blame thee, nor her to 
%rhom we have likened thee. Ratlier let us learn that 
there is no inflnenco so benign but it may injure—no 
worship so heavenly hut error may n.inglo therein. 
The statue cannot always warm to Pygmalion, and 
Peril sits by the shrine of tlie beautiful. 

Of the vast influence exerted by the moon over the 
tides of the ocean nothing need here be said. Only let 
it be remembered that when wo stand on the shore at 
high water, and see the waves come tumbling in upon 
the beacli, very strange docs it seem to us that the 
wavelet that breaks and dies at our feet was born of 
the moon in the far south, amid the unbroken solitude 
of polar seas. 

But an influenco as mighty and subtle, and more in¬ 
explicable still, does the moon exercise in the moral 
world; and as if in harmony with her rule over the 
water, ao eways she the tides of the human heart. 

< Beneath the silent moonlight all the eye sees U re¬ 
pose; all the ear bears is the murmur of sleeping 
I nature. We seem to breathe a tranquillising atmo¬ 


sphere, under trhose genial influence the wave cf passion 
subsides, and bitterness dies away in the heart. When 
the Ancient Mariner stood alone on the rotting ship, 
motionless amid a rotting sea—with the fearful spell 
upon him, and his heart dry as dust, so that he could not 
pray—the moon rose on his weary vigil. Then yearned 
he towards her as he saw her journeying through the 
sk^ as in her home; and as her light made beautiful 
the hideous scene around him, and he beheld the crea¬ 
tures of “lihe great calm * disporting themselves where 
never an eye could behold their beauty, the stony heart 
softened, and he blessed them; and straightway the 
spell began to break. Coleridge bad a warm impubive 
heart; and doubtless in that career of sorrows, which 
to his sensitive spirit seemed at times like life in death, 
he had often gazed upon the calm pure face of tiio orb 
of night, holding on her way, passionless, all unmoved 
^ the turmoil of earth: and with 4iim, too, the spirit 
has grown tranquil, and the cry of the heart been 
hushed. A sweet consoler is the moon that looks in 
through the lattice on the weary and wo-begonc, cheer¬ 
ing him like the gentle face of woman, and yet saj ing 
never a word to remind him tliat ho needs comforting. 

Yet there is melancholy in the moonlight. Joy is the 
offspring of day, and laughter and the glad sunbeams 
go hand in hand; but merriment beneath the moon¬ 
beams jars like a loud laugh from a woman. It is an 
hour, indeed, when joys from the past come fluatiie' 
into the soul, and the faces of absent loved (mes arc 
present to the mind’s eye; but ail is calm, passionless, 
as an infant’s dream. Festivals there Itave been beneath 
tlie moon, and enjoyments there are; hut how different 
from their kindred of the day! Under tlie skies of 
southern night may be heard the tinkle of the lute, pale 
forms of dancing-girls may flit in the silvery gloom, and 
the sound of falling waters come on the cool breeze like 
the music of a dream; but the voice of tho fountains 
only makes stillness more still, and motion brings out 
tlio sleep of the moonbeams. Through tho vinewoods of 
Italy of yore youths and maidens strayed in the dazzling 
moonliglit, celebrating the vigils of Venus; but on 
tliose balmy May-nights amid tlie concourse there was 
solitude, and for shouts of the worshippers only the still 
I small whispers of love. 

I But for the moonlight we would miss one of the most 
delicate aspects of our planet, and lose a delicious con¬ 
trast to the heat and glare of noontide. At midnight it 
makes a softer day—day, without its business, without 
its noise—day with lustre enough to beautify, not to 
make plain. It is an hour when the coverlet of cares 
and Buspicions is lifted off, and the heart awakes, and 
fancy builds dreams. 

‘ None but tbe loving and the loved. 

Should be awoke at this sweet hour,’ 

says Moore; and all ixiets are agreed that tho moon¬ 
light hour is propitious to lovers—dangerously so, adds 
Byron, who in a well-known passage of ,liis ‘ Don Juan’ 
comments on Its influence in throwing over tlie heart 
‘ a loving languor that is not repose.’ Verily not even 
the star of eve, the star of love, Venus herself—brightest 
of the wandering planets, and goddess of the magic 
twilight—hears so many loving vows exchanged, so 
many sweet words whispered. Yet ‘ swear not by the 
moon—the inconstant moon 1 * says Juliet, looking from 
her balcony in the moonlight upon her lover—' lest thy 
love prove like variable.’ But the fair Capulet felt how 
many dangers threatened their loves; and in her thirst 
for strong assurances, hod Romeo sworn by the un¬ 
changing sun itself, she would still bsve asked for more. 

‘ 1 will think of my love iu the moonlight,’ sajgi a simple 
ditty; and whether the oiyect be the gi^nt Borneo in 
the garden of his hereditary foes at Verona, or the j 
I sailor-boy’ on his way to the banks where pearls grow, 
in the ho^ of bringing thence a casket for his mistress. 
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the lentiment will generally find oa ech» In titoie vfao, 
though one in heart, are 

—•Seratt ta. 

Am Hi nfleetlan bom the ittr.' 

Straying by the mellow moonlight of autumn—with 
no voices in the fields, and no sound in the air, save the 
fitful murmur of the Teviot, borne on the breath of early 
night—and thinking of one then wandering beneath 
the southern cross, I have looked to the moon walking 
in brightness, and my mouth has kissed my hand. Not 
in adoration to thee, queen of heaven I—but I fancied 
the eyes of a loved one were then gazing on thee, and, 
reflected in thy silver mirror, looked down in unfor. j 
getting calmness upon mine! Fancy's | 

‘ Smile can make a summer. 

Where darkness else would be.' 

I 

But what is tlie aspect of this ' silver regent of the 
niglit?'—in what bright world would we find ourselves 
if transported thither ? Are those silvery beams raying 
lioina paradise tenanted by happy mortals, or beings 
more godlike still? When young, we did not ask our¬ 
selves siu h questions, but vague fancies like these filled 
our brain wlicn garing upon the bright lamp of night; 
and all that was sweetest in our dreams of fairyland 
,iml el;jsiuni wo loved to gather round the * moonlight's 
iinine.’ The home of the moonlight!—alas 1 maturcr 

us, that have cruelly dispelled many a sweet vision, 
h e not spired our Itinsr utopia I At the glance of the 
li I( 3copp, as at the touch of ithuriel’s spear, the glitter of 
tlie liorrowed sunbeams falls off, and reveals—what? A 
w ihierneKS of mountains, high as the Hiimlayas, above; 
a honeycomb of caverns, deep as the Alps, below. ITcre 
and there a circular plain, isolated from the rest of tlic 
lunar world by perpendicular walls of rock, which the 
strong wing of the eagle alone could surmount. A 
sphiTC whoso hues are the lights and shadows of its 
tremendous peaks—bare, waterless, almost airless I A 
ruined world, through whose crust the inner fires have 
burst in a thousand craters, spreading havoc all around 
Nowevin the craters are extinct; the destroying fires 
h.ive exhausted themselves. There may be inhabitants; 
hut what a liome I 

It IS night, and the fair orb is now looking in upon 
mo througli the slender boughs of the Persian lilac at 
my window with a calm, sweet smile, as if pleased when 
an upturned eye thanks her for her light. Oh, moon I 
lonely amid the blue skies of midnight, with what 
pitient goodness dost thou cover thy scarred bosom 
with beams, and, forgetful of thine owni sorrows, lightest 
up untiringly thy husband orb, making beautiful his 
season of darkness, and loving him all the more for the 
lustie thou givest him I In the wide world round which 
thou rollest, thou beholdest, of all its myriad creatures, 
one only like to thee—one only so gentle and self-deny¬ 
ing—one only whose love, like thee, shines brightest in 
tlio 11 ight-season 1 Good-night, gentle moon—good¬ 
night! 


TUB HONOUR OF HONESTY, 

‘'Whuii shall I get a new bonnet?’ doubtfully solilo¬ 
quised a young serving-girl, who, in a dismal back 
garret, where a great baby was sleeping, was despond- 
ingly considering her head-gear, as she prepared to go 
out one Saturday evening. She might be excused for 
reflecting on the subject; for the coarse straw bemnet— 
which had never been handsome—was now sunburnt 
and dirty, and with its soiled and faded ribbon, looked 
hardly neat, though it had been carefillly kept. * I 
declare I’m almost ashamed to go to church in it, it's 
so dirty,’ ijie continued, as she turned it round in her 
hand; ‘ though maybe it’s of a piece witij my gown and 
shawl: but come, they’re not dirty neither. 1 wonder 
whether mother can spare jme my wages this week? 
Perhaps she can; 1 know «be was sure of work last 


Saturday; wcH, ureilB see,' So saying, shd tied o» ^ 
shabby ixionet, md cardhUy folding up two 


which the took foom the window ledge, she put them 
into her ]?odnitl and giving a laat glanee at her UUh! 
bed, to sM tha| her Imby bedfellow waa aafUy 
in, ahe hurried out of the room, and out of iw 
away on her weekly visit to h» femity. , ", 

Bessie Abbott was a pretty, pleaaant-ioOkav of 
nesrly eighteen, strong, active, and industrions. She 
was the daughter of a worthfess ma% and an ex¬ 
cellent woman. The teaching of the latter had borne 
good fruit in Bessie, who, though only a drudge in the 
family of a little shopkeeper, was a neat and exorilent 
servant, as far as her knowledge went; while her integ¬ 
rity and good-temper would have rendered her valuatM 
In any situation. She was in the receipt of what she 
considered the handsome income of two shilhngs a week, 
for which, with board and lodging, she did everything 
in her employer’s house; for its mistress was constantly 
engaged in the shop, and left the whole care of her five 
children, as well as all the household work, to ' Pretty 
Bessee;’ and never was burthen laid upon a more willing 
worker. Bessie’s father did little for the snpport of his 
household: he spent half his time, and more than half 
his earnings, in the heer-shop; and the little money left 
for Ins wife did hardly more than sup]fiy his board: 
sometimes, indeed, ho even demanded food when ho had 
given no means of procuring it. The burthen of the 
family of course fell wlioUy on his poor wife, who w«t a 
quick and dexterous needlewoman, and who was glad 
to obtain any species of work by which she might earn 
a little; for her supply from the tailors, who were lier 
usual employers, was not very regular, and sometimes 
failed altogetlicT for a time. 

Bessie was the eldest of a large family: the two next 
in age to herself, a hoy and girl of fifteen and thirteen, 
were both well placed, though neither could contribute 
to the family income; but there were seven still younger, 
entirely dependent on their poor mother’s exertions. 
Such being tlic circumstances of the household, we need 
not wonder that a girl so aifectionate as Bessie should 
have felt very doubtful of the possibility of buying a 
new bonnet; for, unlike too many in her situation, 
she never felt tliat her money was her own if it were 
needed for her mother's use, and was only happy in the 
thought that she was enabled to contribute to that 
mother’s comfort; and in this respect her natural 
feelings were aided by higher principles, implanted by 
Him who so severely censured tlie unfllial conduct m 
the professing .Tews. j 

As Bessie hurried along the streets to her mother’s 
house, which was on the other side of the town, she 
last many a wistful glance towards the displays of 
bonnets and ribbons in the shop windows, and even 
paused once or twice to bestow particular admiration i 
nay, she went so far as to decide what shape she 
would buy, and how it sliould he trimmed, if she could 
but get the money for it; and she had strong hope of 
being able to do this, because she knew her mother had 
been promised more work than she could aecompli-h 
for several weeks to come. At last Bessie reached her 
home, which was one ill-lighted room, with a dark 
closet adjoining, in a tumble-down old house, situated 
in one of the courts of a densely-populated neighbour¬ 
hood, and tenanted by five or six families besides tlie 
Abbotts. It was home, however, and Bessie felt that it 
was so, as, after running up the tottering stairs, ahe 
opened the door of her mother’s room, which, if not very 
comfortable, was at least very clean. 

‘ Oh, Bessie, Bessie!—here is Bessie!' cried a iioise 
of little ones as she entered. ' Here is Bessie come, 
mother 1 Come to mother, Bessie; she’s crying 1’ and 
two of the young things seized their darling sister by 
her dress, and pull^ her forward, as though at her 
doming their mother’s tears must dry. 

'What u the matter, mother dear?’ cried Bessie,^ 
frightened, at ahe approached a neat, careworn woman, 
who, with her bands convutriveiy pressed together, and 
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lilent t«an dropping from her eyes, looked absorbed 
in hopeless distress. 

‘ Beepie, Bessie, what shall we do?’ she exclaimed, 
as her daughter knelt, and threw her arms round her: 
* p'bat will become of us ?’ 

*i^jmotber, what is the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened ?’ returned Bessie, her own tears beginning to 
flow in sympathy and aliirtn. ‘ Oh, dear! I thought to 
And you all so comfortable to-night I ’ 

*Ay, and so we might have been,’ answered the 
mother in a tone of heartbroken despondency—‘ only 
for him—for your father, Bessie! How could he do it? ’ 

‘Mother, mother, what Itas he done?’ exclaimed tlie 
terrifled girl, aU horrible visions of crime starting up 
before her. 

’ He has taken away my work, Bessie—my work, that 
I hoped to get so much for—and he has pawned it for 
drink—I don’t know where; and he beat me like a dog 
when I begged of him to tell me where it was. And 
the master wanted it, and 1 hadn’t it for him; and oh 
he was angry—and no wonder; only it's liard Upon 
me, Bessie. And lie says the waistcoats are worth two 
pounds, and lie’ll have them, or tlieir worth, if he 
takes my bed from under me. Then I owe our land¬ 
lord for a fortnight’s rent; for I didn’t pay last week, 
thinking I should bo so much better oft’ this. And I 
haven’t a penny in the house fur tlie children’s food; 
they’ve been nigh famished ns it is, fur the waistcoats 
were* almost the first work I did. And now where I 
am to look for money or work I don’t know, or how I 
am ever to pay this dreadful debt: my poor little ones 
will all be starving about me. How shall I bear it? 
And then to think who has brought all this upon me. 
Oh, Bessie, it almost brc,aks my heart!’ 

‘ This is trouble indeed, indeed,’ sobbed poor Bessie, 
as she leant against her mother’s shoulder: ‘I little 
thought of finding you like this as I came along. Bat, 
mother dear, you mustn’t he quite cast down : put your 
trust in your Heavenly Eathpr, without whose know¬ 
ledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground.’ 

* Ay, Bessie dear; but it’s liard to put such trust in 
Him, when nothing but trouble is to be seen. I’m 
sure I try; but it’s very hard, my child.’ 

* Yes, it is hard, mother; yet who else shall we trust 
in ? And, mother, here are iny wages fur to-day and 
to-morrow, and who knows what Monday may bring? 
Aren’t we bid in such times as these to take no thought 
for the morrow, for sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof?’ 

Mrs Abbott pressed her child more closely without 
reply, and those of the children who were old enough to 
understand wliat passed, gathered reverently round to 
listen to Bessie’s words, as she continued her attempts 
to console her mother. Nearly an hour passed in this 
manner, and at last Bessie’s earnest, hopeful persuasions 
so far prevailed on her mother, as to excite a feeling of 
trustful resignation; and with lighter heart the girl 
began the cliitdren’s Saturday night’s ablations, while 
her mother went out to make the necessary purchases 
of food; and when, on tho return of the latter, the 
hungry little ones were regaled with a large piece of 
bread, trouble seemed for a while forgotten. However, 
Bessie, when she had, as she expressed it, * cleaned all 
up,’ was obliged to depart; and after a tearful adieu, 
she was once more hurrying through the streets, which 
she had so lately traversed with such difierent feelings. 
‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ she mused as she 
reached her abode. ‘We may well always remember 
that: we little thought last week when we were so 
pleased about the work, what trouble it would bring.’ 

Sunday morning came, and the sound of pleasant 
bel]si but to Bessie it differed from otlier mornings only 
swlar as her own thought made a Sabbath around her, 
for she could not go out until the evening; and she had 
even more to do on that day than on the other six, 
especially as her mistress, who rarely attended chureli 
herself, was always at hand to find fkuit. Many were 
tlie sad thoughts she bestowed on her mother's troubles 


during the di^; and when at last she was aMe to set 
out for choren, under strict ii^unctions to return im¬ 
mediately on the close of the service, she was depressed 
in spirits more than she had ever before felt in her 
life. 

The service came to a close, and Bessie in a quiet 
mind left the church, and slowly and thoughtfully 
walked homewards. She was one of the last who came 
out; and as she walked across the wide churchyard to 
the least-frequented gate, she struck her foot against 
something, which yielded to her step, and returned a 
rattling sound. She stooped to tuck up the object, 
and it proved a well-filled purse; the bright beads and 
tassels glittered in the half light of an autumn evening, 
and its weight and rotundity showed it well sillied. 
Bessie stood positively breathless for a moment in the 
excess of her joy; she felt a dizay rush in her head, and 
for a moment all surrounding objects seemed to swim 
before her; then clasping her hands in a mute aspira¬ 
tion of thankfulness, she recovered full possession of her 
faculties, and began to examine the treasure. 

‘ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! ’ she counted— 
‘ seven pounds! Oh, to think of mother, how delighted 
she will be 1 Why, this will pay all, and buy 1 can’t 
tell what beside. Oh how happy I ami And wliat is 
this?’ she continued, as slie took from the other end a 
roll of soft paper. ‘Wliy, these must be banknotes, 
like that mis’ess gave change for opi'e: why, they must 
be worth I can’t tell how much. Here aro one, two, 
three, four of them, and that one mis'ess got was wortli 
five pounds itself. What shall we do with so ranch 
money ? I’ll read what’s on these notes, however.’ ho, 
approaching a lamp just inside the gate, she witli some 
difllculty deciphered the amounts of the notes, of which 
two were for fifty pounds, the other two respectively for 
flve-and-twenty. ‘ It’s quite a fortuno,’ she murmured 
in a low, reverential tone, as she tried to grasp the idea 
of so many pounds. ‘ What a happy thing for me, and 
how sad for the person who lost it! ’ Here the current 
of Bessie’s rapturous thoughts received a sudden check; 
the smile faded from her lips, and she remained silcnlly 
looking on the pretty purse with a perplexity amounting 
to distress. ‘ Oh me, but it is not mine! ’ she continued, 
her thoughts finding vent in a half-articulate form. 

‘ 'riiis belongs to somebody, who is as sorry to lose it as 
I am pleased to find it. ()h, what must 1 do? 1 wish I 
had never seen it. Must I give it up just wlien we want 
it so? And then it was lying in my way, and nobody 
near who could have dropped it.’ Poor Bessie! the 
struggle between conscience and want was very severe. 
She tried hard for a little while to convince herself that 
she had a right to what she found on a highway, but 
her principles were too strong to allow of such self-de¬ 
ception ; and besides, in testing tlie matter by the golden 
rule, she felt that if she had dropped her two shillings 
on the previous night, she should have been very indig¬ 
nant with any finder claiming a right to them. ‘No, I 
have no business with it indeed,’ she murmured, as tiie 
tears of disappointment started to her eyes, ' But, 
however, surely I may keep just one or two of tlieeo 
pounds?—the person who lost this must be very ricli, 
and would never miss them; surely Ymay have just 
two pounds for my finding it, and that would put (lour 
mother out of her trouble?’ Just at this moment these 
words, which she had lately heard, darted into licr mind 
like a gleam of light, ‘Thou, God, seest me!’ ‘ Oh, what 
am I thinking of?’ she exclaimed, frightened by her 
own thoughts: ‘isn’t it all just one as stealing? Let 
me put this out of my 8ight^ as soon as I can, lest J 
shoifid be too much tempted: I wont keep it an hour.’ 
So, resolutely concealing the temptation, Bessie set off 
at her quickest pace to the poliee-station, where she 
resolved to deposit the money immediately, for the 
twofold purpose of securing herself against temptation, 
and of affording the owner the best oppoAunity for 
recovering the lost property. When she told her errand 
to the officer at the station| he looked at her from head 
to foot with some surprise* „ 


I 
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‘So you didn’t think of keeping it youreelff’ ho 
aiked as he took the parse. 

• yes, sir, I did for a tninate, for we want it bad 
enough,’ readied Bessie with an ingenuous blush; ‘ bat 
' I was kept from it, thank God 1 Hiere’s a deal of 
money there, sir s will you please to count it, tliat you 
may know, when it’s owned, that 1 took none?’ 

'Die ofRcer counted it accordingly, and gave her a 
receipt for the amount, taking down her address at the 
same time, which she tlmught nothing about; then, 
with a thankful, happy heart, and clear conscience, she 
hastened home. 

Frequently, during the labours of tlie next day, Bessie 
Wondered whether the owner of the purse had regained 
it, and pleased bcirself in imagining the pleasure its re¬ 
covery must have caused. Then her thoughts sadly 
turned to her poor mother, and she would speculate on 
the possibility of her receiving a reward. Some one 
she knew had been rewarded with ten shillings for 
finding a five-pound note; perhaps she might have a 
pound given her. However, she sedulously endeavoured 
to n ithdraw her thoughts from the subject, and occu- 
I pied tlieni in the attempt to devise some means of earn¬ 
ing a little money in the family somehow, to carry 
tlicin through this terrible crisis. So passed Monday, 
and Tuesday u as passing in a similar iiiaiiiier. Bessie 
was busily washing her kitchen floor—talking to amuse 
the baby, who was tied on a chair in one corner of it, 
Ri. 1 thinking over a brilliant plan which bad just oc¬ 
curred to her, of proposing one of her brotlicrs as 
eriand-boy to tlic grocer round the corner, when her 
mistress looked in, and sharply said some one wanted 
to speak to her. In great haste and surprise Bessie 
started up, and as quickly os possible wiped her wet 

I hands, threw oiF her apron, settled her go»n and cap, 

II and hurried into the shop, where slie found a luiddle- 
’ aged gentleman, of very pleasant demeanour, leaning 

I' carelessly against the counter. He turned ns slit 
I entered, and advanced a step as she curtseyed and 
I' looked, .as if to inquire the object of liis visit. 

‘ Your name is Elizabetli Abbott?’ he asked; ‘ is it not?’ 

‘ Ves, sir,’ was Bessie’s reply. 

‘ You found a purse on Sunday night, I believe ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ slio replied, colouring as she spoke. ‘ Did 
it belong to you, sir? Did you got it ? 1 hope it was 
all light, sir! I got a note of the money at the police,’ 

11 continued Bessie, speaking rapidly, and as if lialf- 
fnphteiiod ; for just then she only remembered the pos- 
, I sihility of some money being missing, which might be 
' I demanded of her. 

‘Oh yes, all was right,’ returned the gentleman 
' smiling. ‘ 1 only came to see what made y ou return 
I niy purse so honestly and quickly. Were you not in 
want of money ?’ 

I ‘Oh, indeed, sir, yes!’ she emphaUcally replied, as 
I tears filled her eyes; ‘ but that money was not ours.’ 

I ‘ Perhaps you were afraid to keep it, lest it should 
be discovered!'’ continued her interrogator, looking 
earnestly at her, as a deep crimson flush rose even to 
lier forehead. 

She raised hpr eyes to his boldly, though modestly, 

I as slie answered, la all the firmness of truth, * Sir, I 
1 never thought of that. But 1 would not be so roiseralfie 
as theft would make me for as much again as is in your 
purse, sir 1 ’ 

‘ That is well, that is well,’ quietly replied the gentle¬ 
man with a satisfied smile. ‘ Now you say you want 
money very much: I came here to offer you a reward 
for tlio returi^of my purse. How much would you wisli 
me to give you ? ’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed poor Bessie in a transport of 
deliglit, clasping her hands—‘oh, thank you I thank you! 
Two pounds, sir, if you could be so kind, would make 
ns all banpy again I’ 

‘It would not be buying happiness very dearly,’ 
answered the stranger; ‘but let mo hear what you 
would do with the two pouqds.’ 

Accordingly, Bessie rclatgd her simple little history 


_ «l 

as tiie reader knows R, At its eonobsslon, her Mten^W 
listener smiled kindly. ‘ Yoa are a good gbit 
he said. * Walk the reward I shall idre ifou ik4wenty 
pounds instdid «two. I determined upon this If I wm 
satisfied^ith Vonr answers.’ < 

Bessie was speechless in grateful utooishbibQt>^ 

‘ Yes, it is a little fortune for you,’ said iibe gentle- 
man, answering her look, f You will of'dhdise believe 
your mother from her trouble, and you had better put 
the rest into the savings' bank, and try to add a little > 
to it, as B provision in case of need.’ So saying, the ' 
gentleman produced the Identical beaded purse, ani^ 
counted twenty sovereigns into Bessie’s nan^ whd' 
could only look her thanks; and then he wet^ and 
Bessie huiried up to her little room to give vent to her 
grateful happiness, thinking how different would have 
been her feelings bad she otherwise acted. 

I need not make my story longer by describing tho 
joy excited by her next visit to her home—how the 
debt wus paid—and how one pound more was devoted 
to tho purchase of sundry articles of comfort and 
decency (amongst which Bessie’s bonnet was not for¬ 
gotten) — and how the remaining pounds were safely 
deposited. But I must not omit to add, that the gentle¬ 
man whose acquaintance Bessie had so happily made, 
did not forget her. Thougli his residence was many 
miles distant from hers, she was shortly afterwards 
taken into his family as nurse, which post she filled in 
comfort and respectability for many years, carefUly 
impressing upon the minds of her young charges tbie 
same principles which governed her own. 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the mysterious regions 
of the theatrical coiUisse, there ere no establishments 
the secret working of which is less known to tlie 
general mass of the public than that of those great col¬ 
lectors and condensers of political intelligenco—those 
extraordinary machines which are the contemporary 
historiaoB of the world—the London Mmning News¬ 
papers. Witli almost every other grand branch of 
national industry wo aro more or loss acquainted. Most 
people have a notion of the operations of tho blast fur¬ 
nace or the power-loom; most people have picked up 
some smattering of the mode in which cottons are spun 
at Manchester, and razors ground at Sheffield. Little 
treatises devoted to descriptions of branches of national 
industry arc frequently issued from the press: the 
coarse raw material is traced through its every succes¬ 
sive stage until it arrives at tho consummation of a 
costly and finished fabric. We may read or see how 
the lump of ore becomes a legion of Shining and delicate 
needles—how certain constituent mincrid masses are 
fused and wrought until the glittering cluindelier or the 
wonder-working lens is placed before us. We know 
how rags may become paper, and tho forest a ship. 
Still, there is a peculiar species of industry of which the 
public knows little—one requiring for its successtul 
prosecution a more peculiar union of elements than is 
demanded by any other pursuit—a branch of industry 
demanding the combined and constant application of 
highly-skilled and intelligent manual labour—of vast 
capital—of a high degree of enterprise and worldly 
shrewdness—and, more than all, of great, and keen, and 
cultivated, and flexible intellectual power, constantly I 
applicable to the discussiou of almost every question— 
moral, social, political, wd literary—which can spring 
up into importance amid the daily and hourly fluctua¬ 
tions not only of the public opinion of Britain, but 
of that of the civilised world. Suoh a union of quali¬ 
ties and possessions must be hrodglit together by any 
one who thinks of triumphantly establishing, or suo- 
cessfully carrying on, a London morning journal. 

As, then, we bdieve that the notions popularly en¬ 
tertained of the means whereby the news of the world 
is every morning served up to us with onr hot coffes 
and rolls ue somewhat vague, we propose to devote this 
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paper to a (ketch of the intellectual and material engine 
to whiob Kxnety and civiiiaatton owe eo much; and 
after aotne pondering aa to the simplest and most com- 
Mebensive course to be adopted, we have oome to the 
ra^tttion—first, of enumerating and describing the 
■fiwfl parts of the machine in detail, and then after 
putting them into gear, and setting the whole in motion, 
of directing attention to the general working, and_ of 
explaining the motive forces and the plan of operation 
of the entire mechanism. 

All the London daily-newspaper establishments are 
situated either upon or close to the great artery of com- 
munication between the City and the West End. Some 
of those grimy-looking news-manufactories are patent 
to the street, others skulk in dingy and obscure alleys, 
as tliough attempting to carry out, even in their local 
habitations, that grand principle of the anonymous 
whieh, rightly or wrongly, is held to constitute not only 
thd power, but the very essence and soul of EugUsli 
jotinmlism. 

Tlie vast body of the employes of a London journal 
may be divided into six grand categories or depart¬ 
ments, it being, however, understood that in some cases 
these departments blend, to a little extent, with each 
other, and that those individuals who, as it were, stand 
upon the confines, occasionally undertake somewhat 
mixed duties. There is, first, the important and all- 
supporting typographic department, numbering per¬ 
haps somewhere about sixty individuals. Then there 
is tliG commercial department, occupied in tlie business- 
conduct of the paper, in attending to the due supply of 
(iie requisite material for all the other branches, in 
n'ceiving and arranging the advertisements, in manag¬ 
ing the publication, and keeping the general accounts 
of the whole establishment. This department, includ¬ 
ing those more or Jess connected with advertising 
agencies, Ac may furnish employment for about a 
dozen of persons. We then come to the reporting 
establishment. Of this the principal branch is the 
parliamentary corps, a body averaging from twelve to 
sixteen members; next them may be classed tlie law 
reporters, who attend regularly in the several courts, 
and wlio may come to some half-dozen more: in the 
same category we may perhaps include the regular and 
authorised correspondents of tlie paper in tho prin¬ 
cipal provincial towns and ontports; and our account 
would bo manifestly incomplete did we leave out of 
sight the vast cloud of irregular and unengaged re¬ 
porters, who supply a great portion of the every-day 
London news, including the proceedings at the minor 
courts—particularly tlie police-offloes—the inquests, the 
* iiielanelioly accidents,’ the ' alarming conflagrations,’ 
the 'extraordinary coincidences,’ and the like. This 
body of men, although few or none of its members 
have any real tangible footing upon the periodical 
press, yet play no inconsiderablo part in supplying it 
with its niiscellaneous home intelligence. They form, 
as our readers have no doubt divined, the often-ftlked- 
of class, called by themselves ‘general reporters' or 
I 'occasional contributors,’ but known to the world as 
‘ penny a-lincrs.’ Next in the order in which we are 
proceeding we may reckon the important and expen¬ 
sive department of foreign correspondency—a depart¬ 
ment the extent and importance of which have very 
much increased since the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent continental disturbances. A glance at any London 
journal will show that, besides having a fixed corres¬ 
pondent in almost every European capital of import¬ 
ance, there is hardly a seat of war unattended by a 
representative of the metropolitan press. Wherever, 
indeed, gqi^wdcr is fired in anger, a letter to a great 
English'k^spnper is pretty certain to pop out of the 
I smoke, "^occeding with our list, wo approach the 
I cditoiilil department, including not only the actual 
ji exeeiitire editors, but the corps of original writers—the 
mysterious authors of the ‘ leaders,’ and the gentlemen 
whose pens, shunning politics, are devoted to the cliro- 
nicling and analysis of the fine arts, the drama, and 


literature. Here we tread upon somewhat slippery 
ground. As we have said, the principle of the anony¬ 
mous Is kept up with very remarkable strictness in 
the leading journals; and even those who ore tolerably 
well behind the scenes in other respects, may still know 
little of the grand arcanum involved in the authorship 
of the leading articles. No doubt the paternity of 
some of these is-tolerably well known in press circles. 
Sometimes the internal evidence of style or particular 
opinion betrays a writer: in other instances tolerable 
guesses and approximations are fi^ed; but in, we 
should say, the great majority of CSses the authorship 
of a leader is absolutely unknown to nineteen-twentieths 
of the employes of the newspaper in.which it appears. 
In making this assertion, it is understood that we speak 
of the principal daily journals alone—of those the lead¬ 
ing articles of wliich are not generally written by the 
actual acting editor, or in the establishment at all. As 
regards theatrical and musical critiques, there is no 
great secrecy observed: indeed it would be almost im¬ 
possible to do eo, when every second habilui of tlio 
theatre or the concert-room can jioiDt to the represen¬ 
tatives of the diflTerent morning papers present. In the 
reviewing department the case is somewhat similar: 
no great attempt at secrecy is made here either. The 
task is A-cqueutly shared by those gentlemen of the 
parliamentary corps who have most literary taste and 
ability; and we may add, that these are also fre¬ 
quently deputed to attend such festivals or occurrences 
of public interest as demand a certain degree of de¬ 
scriptive and narrative talent. 

We have now catalogued the five principal divisions 
into which the intellectual and manual labour of a 
morning newspaper is thrown, and we may add a sixth 
general department, including the class which may be 
described as more strictly the servants of the establisli- 
ment—the day and night porters, the messengers, the 
couriers employed upon foreign service, and generally 
the host of supernumeraries who hang on the outskirts 
of a great newspaper establishment. 

Having thus cursorily run over the difibrent parts 
of the machine, we proceed more narrowly to describe 
their individual conformation. Tlie typographical de¬ 
partment comprehends, as we have said, about sixty 
compositors. Among their ranks are to he found the 
very best, tlie most intelligent, and the most expedi- | 
tious printers in London or the world. They are paid 
by the piece; and a few of them earn not less than 
from L.3 to L.4 per week. From L.2,10s. to L.3 is, 
however, we believe, the general amount of their wa|;CB. 
The task of a morning paper compositor commences | 
about seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and is con- ' 
tinued until the paper is ‘ put to bed,’ as the technical 
phrase goes, between four and five o’clock in the morn- i 
mg; but occasionally his labours are even still furtlier 
protracted. When an important foreign express is 
expected—the Overland Mail, for example—^lie cither I 
remains hanging about the establishment, ready at an ' 
instant’s warning to commence operations upon the | 
looked-for news, or flings himself down, all dressed, either ' 
in his lodgings or a neighbouring tsvem, prepared 
instantly to ' urry back to the office sliould a breath¬ 
less messenger warn him that the ‘ Overland is in.* A 
useful peculiarity of the morning paper compositor is 
the extraordinary skill with which he deciphers the vile 
congregations of pothooks and hangers with which ho 
is frequentiy called upon to deal. Imagine, for example, 
balf-a-duzen columns of report of an important coun¬ 
try meeting, scribbled in red-hot haste, t.nd ift pencil, 
by two or three reporters dating their transit from 
Liverpool or Exeter by an express train; fancy this 
crumpled-up mass of half-effaced, half-unintelligible 
scribbling deciphered, set up in type, and corrected, 
within a few minutes over an berur I Tet sveh an ex¬ 
ploit is by no means without a parallel in the offices 
of the London morning newspapers. For the rapidity 
with which news is set before the readers of a journal 
they are much indebted to tiie compositors. 
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Passiiif; orer the comniercUl department of a newt- When, howmn fi npotter, ntt^ppUjr for {litnelJf, 
paper, which pretepta few charaoterii^o fsatorea, we fW&l Upon one of tte crack men of tdw home, etidnitter 
arrive at the important clan of the leportere. And of or an O{»0«iti0n tender) the cate It ver^ dtf^nt. 
tliese the parliamentarjr oorpi flret daim onr attention. The rep<m ti then almoit rerbatim. We tajrtUMott, 
It would be lUmeoeisary here to dilate upon the bril- became tbetd'la hardly one man in the Honte trho 
liant literary and tefal talent whidi has been fur- not ocdisionally owe something to the re{net|»tet t^Me : 
nished to the country from that narrow little gallery wayof the excision of a twice or thtice-tepWmpnilM, 
above the Speaker’s chair in the House of Commons, or the rounding*^ of a sentence left ineimmlM In the j 
It IS generally known that, from the days of Dr John- heat of speaking. As may be eatpecteOi **ists n 
son downwards, the task of reporting the debates of code of oratorical orlticisin iU the gallery of an entirely 
the legislature has fg^nishcd a means of subsistence to technical and professional nature, and which judges m, 
a class of men, ftmn the ranks of which have sprung public speakers entirely in refbrence to the famllties 
not a few individuals whose names are known as widely which their styles afford for being reported. Perhaps a' 
as the fame of our literature and our jurisprudence is hint or two on contemporary orators regardetyu this 
extended; and it maybe added, that the steady remune- light may not be without its interest and use. Sir 
ration furnished in this way by the morning newspapers Bobert Feel, then, Is a favourite in the gallery. lie It 
has been, and does form in many instances, the ground- distinct and deiilwrate; and when he has to deal with 
work of an income extended by connection with many statistics (the mortal liorror of the reporters), excced- 
of the less important but not less fas^ating branches ingly clear and intelligible. Moreover, Sir Bobert un- 
of periodical and dramatic literature. I'he ‘gallery’ derstands the gallery. We have heard him on very’im- 
of course embraces men of very diifbrent calibre, and portant occasions absolutely dictate rather than speak, 
very different vjews and habits. With some it is the His rival. Lord John, is generally deliberate cnoUgh, but 
all in all, with others merely the convenient stepping- he is not always distinct, and unless he warms and rises 
stone. A few, and only a few, of its members have with his subject, is very apt to be slovenly in tlio con- 
Iittlc pretensions beyond those of skilful short - hand struction of his sentences. Sir G. Grey is an exceed- 
writers; but a great majority of its occupants aim ingly difBctilt speaker to report: be is too rapid Sir 
liigher than this—possessing as they do the intelligence Charles Wood, again, is often verbally confused, and apt 
of educated gentlemen, sharpened and developed by a to make Japswhniu*, which in financial speeches are tcr- 
course of training which brings them into constant ribly embarrassiiig. Viscount Palnierston is n oa^tal 
communication with public men and public events; man for a reporter—deliberate, epigrammatically dis- 
V tiile not a few arc personages of more or less literary tinct, and uttering his sentences with a weighty and a 
or political celebrity, who ni.ay well aspire one day to telling point. Bir J. Graham is also an easily-reported 
make the speeches they now report. speaker. Not to Mr Gladstone, who pours himselt out 

The routine duty of the gallery is easily explained, in an unbroken, fluent, and unemphatic stream of words; 
Kill h newspaper has a regular desk, at which its repre- uttering subtile argument faster than otlier speakers 
sentutivc is always seated from the opening to the rattle out mere verbiage. Mr Macaulay was another 
rising of the House. The reporters generally succeed dreaded orator; and for this reason, that his utterance 
cacli other in alphabetical succession; and the period was sd rapid, as to render it exceedingly difHcult to follow 
during which each remains on duty is called his ‘ turn.’ him; while his diction was at once so gorgeous and so 
Tliese turns are of different lengtiis at different periods 
of tlie evening. Up to about 11 o’clock they are either 
IialMiours or three-<iuarters. After th.it time they are 
generally either quarter-hours or twenty minutes. 

Every newspaper has a distinct set of rules upon tlie 
subject in question, rules wliich, however, are always 
liable to bo modified, according to certain fixed prinHples, 
by the duration of the debate in the House of Jxirds. As 
soon as a ‘ man ’—reporters are always called * men ’ in 
gallery patois—is relieved by his next successor, he 
proceeds to the ofllee to extend his notes—‘ to write out 
his whack ’—gallery myot again. A full three-quarters’ 
turn amounts, with tlie majority of speakers, to some- 
wlmt more than two columns of the close type used in 
printing parliamentary reports, the writing of which is 
seldom accomplished under four hours of severe labour. 

It not unfrequently happens, especially if both Houses 
be sitting—and the corps therefore distributed in equal 
proportions in the Lords and Commons—that time will 
not permit the full extension of the short-hand notes. 

A Second turn looming a-hcad obliges the reporter 
to ‘cat down’ many a flower of eloquence; and on 
very liard-wofking nights there are such things as 
three turns, involving, as the reader will perceive, in 
many instances a spell of seven, eight, or nine hours of 
cxceMingly hard and exhausting toil. These occasions, 
however, are comparatively rare; and taking the aver¬ 
age amount of the session, we should say that it is some¬ 
what less than a column pet night per man. Of course 
tlic niaforitv of speechts made in parliament bear very 
ennsiderabtu curtailment. The ordinary rank and file of 
M F’s. are merely ■ammariied->their endless prolixity, 
their tea-times repeated Iteration, their masses of com¬ 
monplace declamation, an conwnsed and translated 
into English grammari.^fton a most requisite process 
—so thin the twenty lines of whiit aj^ars to the reader 
to be a neat little compact speech, coflvey, in reality, 
the pith and substance, well and dearly pu^ of half an 
hour or an hoar’s rambling tedious oration. 


epigrammatic, that the omission ot a word marred a sen¬ 
tence. Much of tiio same remark applies to Mr Shell, 
who, moreover, has to contend with a thickened, indis¬ 
tinct, and screaming utterance. Mr D’Israeli keeps a 
good re)>orter upon the full stretch, but he is not generally 
complained of in the gallery. As for the Upper House, 
Lord Stanley is perhaps the most unpopular man. Using 
the word of course in its technical sense. He is terribly 
rapid and terribly good. Lord Brougham is generally 
more deliberate. His parenthetical sentences, however, 
often puz/Io his recorders. Lord Aberdeen, distinct, 
deliberate, and pure in his style, is easily reported. 
The same of Lord Lyndhurst. The Marquis of IjRiis- 
downe’s speeches are vastly improved by the omission 
of a good lialf of the words which tliey contain; aiid 
to Lord hlonteagle a similar remark applies with still 
greater force. Karl Grey is a capital reporter’s speaker 
—distinct, clear-headed, and correct; and so, by the 
way, is the young Bake of Argyle, who has made a 
debut in public life which promises to give the reporters 
many an aching wrist. 

On the whole, the reporters’ gallery, although its 
occupants are occasionally very severely storked, is a 
pleasant and a merry place, and a jpeat manufactory of 
Jokes, good, bad, and indifferent. As a general rule, 
reporters arc terribly lukewarm politicians. Probably 
they hear too much of all parties to like any of them; 
and so speeches delivered on aU sides of the House are 
generally the objects of plenty of droll running com¬ 
mentary, frequently of a nature which would please tlio 
political opponents of the orator rather than himself. 

I may add that upwirds of three-fourths of the re- 

? orters of the London daily press arc either Scotcli or 
rish. The English are a decided minority in the 
gallery. 

Of the law reporters little has to be ssid. They are 
frequently young barristers, who make up in this wa^ ' 
for any dmtenqy of brief)) with which they may he 
I afflicted. < 
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We now come to the irregular reporting troopa, the 
peiiny-e>]ifleni< There are perhaps fifty or sixty people 
in Loadeu who get their living solely by casual contri* 
butioiis ht articles of news to the press. The body is an 
oddcompdund of all manner of waifs and strays from 
se«t^'«nd more remarkable, we fear, for enterprise 
and llH^dence in the pursuit of its calling, tlian for 
either henWfty or ability. Tiio only notion which many 
worthy foto in London have of the personnel of the 
press is gleaned from the penny-a-liners, who suddenly 
start up, no one knows how or whence, upon every occa¬ 
sion wliiuli gathers a group of people together, boldly 
proclaiming tliemsclves to be the representatives of tiio 
press, and seldom doing it much credit either by their 
appearance or their manners Many a good man and 
aide has indeed made his first advances to journalism 
tlirouglj humble penny-a-lining, but no man of ability 
remains long in the ranks. The great body of penny-a- 
liners aro eitiier dissipated and discarded reporters, who 
havb drunk themselves out of station and respectability, 
or a wonderful omnium ffatlterimi of uneducated and 
illiterate men, a ho have been Hung out of the ordinary 
range of mechanical or semi-mechanical employments, 
and have, somehow or other—one by ono accident, one 
by another — fallen back upon tlie precarious and 
Bedouin-like existence of pcnny-a-liners. Of course tlie 
‘occasional reporter’ is only paid for those portions of 
ills contributions wliicli actually appear in print; and, 
on an average, not one-tenth of the mass of ‘ flimsy ’ ma¬ 
nuscripts received every night by the sub-editors of the 
morning papers is accepted and printed. The ‘ flimsy ’ 
in question is tlie technical name fur penny-a-line copy, 
derived front tlic tliin tissue paper which the ‘ mani¬ 
fold’ writing apparatus always used necessitates the 
employment of. A penny-a-lincr always sends dupli¬ 
cates of ills intelligence to all the morning papers, so 
that he baa occasionally the good-luck to be paid se¬ 
veral times over fur the same paragraphs, and tliat 
at the rate of a penny-halfpenny, nut, as his name 
would imply, a jienny per line. A penny-a-liner may 
therefore, it is evident, upon such occasions as a ‘ good 
Are ’ or a ‘ good murder ’—both common phrases with 
tlie craft—make n much more profitable week’s work 
tiian tlie regular-salaried reporter can hope fur. We 
have known instances in which from L.30 to Ij.40 have 
been cleared by a penny-a-liner in n single week. But 
in general the brotherhood are terribly improvident. 
Tliey spend tlieir money as fast, or faster, than they 
make it, and seldom or never liave anything laid by fur 
the quiet, and, to them, unlucky intervals when no 
political agitation causes good crops of meetings, and 
when there happens to be a happy dearth of accidents 
and offences. Then come tlie times for fabricated 
intelligence. Inquests are reported wliich are never 
held, and neiglibourhoods are flung ‘ into a state of tlie 
utmost alarm and excitement’ by catastrophes whicli 
no one but the penny-a-liner himself ever dreamt of. 
We remember Mr Wakloy publicly stating that upwards 
of a dozen inquests were reported in one day as liav- 
ing taken place under his presidency, not one of which 
he ever licld I The occasion which elicited tliis state¬ 
ment was a remarkable one. The suicide of a young 
girl, who had been seduced and abandoned with her 
child, was reported, and adorned with so many touch¬ 
ing and really romantic circumstances, that public 
curiosity and sympathy were strongly excited. We 
well remember, on the night when the intelligence was 
handed in—in ‘flimsy’ of course—to a daily paper, 
hearing the sub-editor—a gentleman, by the way, 
well known to the readers of this Journal—ex¬ 
claim, in allusion to one of th« letters given, ‘See, 
there is perfectly touching and human pathos: not 
tlie greatest master of fiction who ever lived could have 
struck off anything half so exquisite in its simide 
truUi to nature as the ill-written letter of this poor, 
/iiieducgted girt’ In two or tlirce days the whole story 
was discovered to -be a fabrication! And yet in all 
probahility our friend the then sub-editor was right. 


These fabricated stories are seldom or never the inven¬ 
tion of their concoctors: they ere simply copied from 
some forgotten file of newspapers, or some obscure cnlo- 
nkl journal, and adapted to London life and customs. 
Of course every cflbrt is made by the conductors of 

{ ouniala to prevent their being duped in this manner, 
lut they cannot always help themselves. They have 
no hold over the penny - a" liners but by systemati¬ 
cally rejecting their communications; and if a fellow 
who has been detected in a firaud finds his cdpy ‘ ta¬ 
booed,’ he either makes an arrangement with a friend 
for the use of his name, or starts a hew appellation al¬ 
together, under which he either makes a new character, 
or remains in an undistinguished position until the old 
offence has blown over or been forgotten. 

The best characteristic quality of the penny-aJiners 
is their matchless perseverance and energy in the pur¬ 
suit of materials for paragraphs. Does a conflagration 
break out ?—tlwy are in the midst of the firemen 5 does 
a remarkable crime take place?—they regularly install 
themselves in the locality; often they outnumber the 
group of individuals which forms the ‘numerous and 
respectable meeting’ they report Railway accidents 
afford them rich harvests. They find out eases of 
suicide in a way little short of miraculous; and hardly 
a day passes which does not yield tliem a ‘ remarkable 
coincidence’ or an ‘extraordinary catastrophe.’ Altoge¬ 
ther, the penny-a-liners are about the most irregularly- 
paid, the most hard-working, and the most scampishly- 
living set of individuals in her Majesty's dominions. 

We have loitered at some length over the reporting 
department, which is, in sooth, one of tlie most interest¬ 
ing connected with a daily paper, and we must despatch 
tlie foreign correspondents with a hastier notice. Our 
readers can well understand tliat tlieirs is a dejiartmcnt 
whicli has of late been quite turned upside down. In 
tlie old peaceful days, ruris, Madrid, Lisbon, and Augs¬ 
burg, were the principal ports of continental correspon¬ 
dence. Now-a-days, of course, a newspaper must h.ave 
its agents swarming over Europe from the Baltic to tlic 
Mediterranean, from the Bay of Biscay to tlie Sea of 
Azof, The duties of a Parisian correspondent, tlic 
grand centre to wliich the otliers v'erc always subsi¬ 
diary, were of a kind requiring watchfulness ratiiur 
tlian hard work. Paris, as the centre and radiating 
point of continental politics, was constantly becoming 
the sudden scat of unexpected news, which it was the 
duty of the correspondent instantly to forward, often by 
special courier or pigeon - express to London. Tlie 
routine of duty was by no means oppressive. The con¬ 
coction of a short summary of the news of the day; tlie 
extraction of copious translations of the morning papers, 
furnished in the friendly pages of ‘ Gaiignani; ’ and per¬ 
haps a visit to the Bureau rks .f ffaWes Etranyeres, or tliat 
of the Afiuistre de VlntMeur, whore official and private 
information could always be got by those who knew the 
right way of going to work. Tliis generally formed the 
day’s routine of duty. The real pressure of the work, 
however, lay in the extreme watchfulness required, and 
the constant liability of the correspondent to be called 
upon to decide whether such and such an item of iutcl- 
ligence, as it transpired, was or was not worth tlie 
expense of . special courier or a flight of pigeons to 
London. Now-a-days, of course, the couriers are being 
superseded by the railways, and the use of pigeons, 
over one part of tlie journey at all events, by the elec¬ 
tric telegraph. Nor will the most casual student of the 
daily newspapers fail to perceive how much more 
copious is the letter of the Paris Correspondentlhan it 
used to be. Of the many in Prance who efirse tlie late 
revolution, none have more cause to do so than ‘our 
own correspondent’ The ‘war’ reporters form quite a 
new class, which has of course risen with the exigencies 
of tlie times. More than ono of’the gentlemen, how¬ 
ever, who are now enlightening the English public nimn 
the chances and«ohBngea of the Italian and Hungarian 
wars, have seen hot work in the Carlist campaigns in 
Spain, and have hod a few* tolerably narrow escapes 
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from being shot or hung as apiei. Indeed not l^r 
than last summer, a friend of ours, who was ia tite 
thick of the first Schleswig-Holstein dispute, found 
himself placed, by the arTMt of a courier whom he had 
despatched, in an extremely awkward ^tuation, from 
which he only escaped by a most liberal expenditure of 
horse flesh, and by ultimatdy seizing the open boat of 
a fisherman, in which he crossed tiie LitUe Belt, and at 
last contrived to coooeal himself In Copenhagen. It is 
quite evident, then, that the situation of a correspon¬ 
dent at the seat of, mr i» by no means suited to those 
gentlemen of who love safety and ease. Ade¬ 

quately to perform, ^e duties of the post, a roan must 
be a thorough linguist, even to the extent of under¬ 
standing the patois of the district in which he is placed, 
lie must possess, moreover, a good and plausible ad¬ 
dress, a man of enterprise and resource, one who can 
cook his own dinner, and make a comfortable bivouac 
on the lee side of a tree. Above alh he most liave the 
pen of a ready writer, and have enough of nerve, with¬ 
out needlessly or recklessly exposing himself to danger, 
to make up his despatches coolly and collectedly, even 
should a stray shot occasionally make its appearance in 
his vicinity. Good folks who do not like sleeping out 
of their own beds, who wink at tlie crack of a pistol, 
and who catch oolds in tliorough drafts, hod better not 
undertake to write a contemporary liistory of a war. 

We have now come to the editorial department of 
the London daily journal. By the editorial, however, 
is by no means to be understood the leader-writing de¬ 
partment: wc speak of the actual working visii/e edi¬ 
tors. In respect to the leader-writing corps, the strictest 
secrecy is, as we iiave said, preserved. If its members 
over come to the office, they do not come officially; and 
though their business may be guessed at, it is never 
avowed. The actual acknowledged editorial body gene¬ 
rally consists of a sub-editor and his assistant, a foreign 
editor; sometimes, but not alir.ay 8 , a business-editor, as 
we may call liiin, whose functions arc half literary, half 
commercial; and an editor-in-chief, wlio represents the 
proprietors, and keeps a watchful eye over all the de¬ 
partments, and whose executive power is despotic. The 
money-article writer has an estiiblisliinont of his own in 
the City, and generally sends tlie result of ills labours 
every evening. 

Let us begin with the two sub-editors. They are at 
tlieir posts by eight or nine o’clock f.m., and tlio labours 
of one of tliem at least do not ceaso until four o’clock next 
morning. To their care is confided the mass of pemiy- 
a-Iine matter, from which they select wliat is considered 
as of interest or importance—often abridging or gram- 
matising it, ns the case may require. Tliey have fre¬ 
quently to attend to tlie literary and political correspond¬ 
ence of the paper, picking out from the mass of ‘ Constant 
Readers ’ and * Regular Subscribers ’ those lucubrations 
whieli seem w orthy of the notice of the editor-in-chief. 
To them is also confided the task of looking over tlie 
multitudes of provincial papers whicii every day arrive, 
and extracting from them ell the paragraphs which may 
appear to deserve the honour. The principal sub-edi¬ 
tor 18 also in continued and clnse correspondence with 
the printer’s roegn, from which lie receives regular bul¬ 
letins of the amount of matter ‘ set up,’ and of the space 
which remains to be filled. In many of the London 
papers the rule is, that every line which is printed must 
go tlirough the iianda of the sub-editor. He is thus 
enabled to preserve a general idea of the hourly pro¬ 
gress of the newspaper towards compleiioii. Another 
part of the sub’s duty U a general aupervisioU of the 
reporters’ room. 'In case of any failure in this part of 
the duty, occasioned perhaps by audden illness, he jiUts 
himself in correspondence with another paper, so as to 
obtain the means of supplying the gap. He grants in¬ 
terviews to the less impwtant class of business visibwa; 
makes tlie,mittor arrongemeutz for having public mee^ 
ingt, dinners, and so forth, reported; has an eye, in 
fact, to every department save that of the 'leaders;’ 
and passes a life of constant hurry and responsibility, 
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the auHor hart nf hie duties conilstiug of a hnndrdd 
litOe odd joM, trifiiag in tlmmadvn, hut upon 
fotlgaUe and energe w attention to irhinh the el^MKter 
of A newzpapef greatly depends. ^ - 

The diBiez of-tlie toreign editor will be obvious 
his title. He jiertorma for foreign intelligence wbMw- 
lub-editor does for home newt. He 
ranges foreign expresses summaritet the«|ii^gence 
contained in them, and hae frequently a;iMm’mal of 
hard translating w(wk upon fait shoulders. Of course 
the foreign editw muqt bo an acoomplished linguist. 

We have reserved the editor-in-chief until the last. 
His is a situation of great power, and consequently of 
great responsibility. To him all matters of doubt arising 
in the inferior departments are referred. The sub-editor 
ia his aide-de-camp, wlio brings him information of- 
what everybody is doing, and how everybody Is doing ' 
it. Printra slips of everything reckoned impo^nt in 
the paper are from time to time laid before him. Ho 
makes ail the arrangements of magnitude, reapeetthg 
tile engagement of correspondents, reporters. See, and 
gives audiences to those whose business is of great im¬ 
portance, or who, from their situation in public or pri¬ 
vate life, cannot well be handed over to u subordinate. 
The peculiar d^rtment of the editor-in-chief is, how¬ 
ever, that of the leading articles. He may either write 
himself or not. In general an editor has plenty to do 
without the composition of brilliant or profound politi¬ 
cal essays. But he probably suggests subjects to his j 
writers, hints at the tone to be adopted, carefully re- | 
vises the leaders when written, and generally takes caro 
to communicate to the whole executive tlie iicculiar 
viowB as to business or politics entertained by the un¬ 
seen proprietary body whom he represents. The effitor- 
in-chief usually transacts business in the office in the 
course of tlie afternoon. He makes his appearance 
again about ten o’clock or eleven o’clock p.h., and fre¬ 
quently remains until the paper if actually pubiished, 
about five o’clock in the morning. 

Wo have now set before our readers a tolerably fail 
account of the constituent parts of tlie machinery of a 
London newspaper. It only remains that we britlly 
dash off a sketch of the machine as it appears in its 
usual rapid motion. Nearly all day tong tlie establish- 
meut is almost deserted; only the clerks in the count¬ 
ing-house ply their tasks, and receive and register the 
advertisements. At four o’clock or so a couple of tlie 
editors arrive; tlie letters which may have been re¬ 
ceived are opened and run over; arrangements for 
• leaders ’ for next day are probably made and commu- 
! nioated to tho writers thereof; and such comniniiica- i 
tions from regular or casual correspondents as may be 
selected from tho mass are sent up to tlie printer’s 
room, in readiness for tlie uompositors when tliey arrive. 
By seven o’clock p. at. the work is beginning ia earnest. 
Three or four parliamentary reporters have already set- 
to at their desks, and tho porters arc laying huge | 
masses of ‘ flimsy ’ and packets front the country upon 
the sub-editors’ tables. Meanwhile the compositors ' 
abovo have also commenced operations. By ten o’clock I 
the work is in full swing. Perhaps a dozen columns 
of parliamentary debate have been written: the sub¬ 
editors are actively engaged in preparing for the printer 
the occasional and penny-a-line Inteiligenoe, and two i 
or three writers in dificrent parts of London are deep 
in * leaders.’ Hard}y a train now arrives in town which 
does not convey packets of conntiy news and country 
newspapers, wet from the press, to the great centre of 
iatelligence. 'Express parcels’ from abroad drop in, 
and are submitted to the foreign editor. All the office 
is one blaze of light and activity. By kiidnight the 
great mass of intelUgtMca has arrived. The porters 
carry away from the lub-edicmial rooms basketfuls of 
rejected contributions: the master-printer reports as to 
the length of ‘ matter’ in liis hands: the editw-in-chief 
communicates with the sub, and finds that everything i 
is working smooth!}^. The reporters ore still at it might { 
and main. Perba^ toe House of Commons does not 
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rfae until two o’clock, so every quarter of on hour seta 
a freiU fauid to %ork. At three o’clock approaches 
the muter-priater gets nerroae, and begins to think of 
the etuig brains: the gentlemen of the gaUery are di- 
reoted to cut down at ell hazards, and dose up thek 
t)(e last selection is made of the ‘matter’ 
wni<n Biuat he flung over either until next day, or 
entirely. Sliortly ator three the outside Iwlf of the 
sheet Is at press, for the machine-men liave been get¬ 
ting up the steam on the engine for the last couple of | 
hours: the last touches are hurriedly given to the 
‘ leaders’ and the ‘ latest inteliigence;’ and by hall after 
live o’clock, fast express-carts are flying with the reek¬ 
ing sheets to the terminus of every railway, to be scat¬ 
tered over Britain as fast as panting steam can carry 
them I 

|i- 

I GRANDMAMMA. 

TizEitn are no real old grandmammas now; the race has 
gone out. All old ladies of the present time have smart 
paps with flowers, lacc collars, and bracelets; but the 
grandmamma whom I remember wore a mourning dress, 
a white handkerchief pinned in folds over her bosom, a 
black crape hood, clear white apron, and low-cut velvet 
I, shoes. Her out-door costume was a mode bonnet and 
I cloak trimmed with bear-skin, with the addition, in 
I winter, of a muff and tippet of the same frightful fur ; 
and in walking, she leant on a gold-headed cane. 
What a delight it was to visit her as a child! the 
awful mysterious feeling of seeing the fingers of the 
clock pointing to ten at night, and we not in bed t the 
breakfast of coffee and raufflns, tlie drinking tea in tlie 
parlour, and tlie absence of lessons, all united to make a 
visit to grandmamma the happiest event of childliood. 
The clock above-mentioned was the wonder of my 
young life; at the moment the hour struck, a small 
door flew open, and out burst a little wooden bird, call- 
I ing ‘ Cuckoo — cuckoo I ’ until the striking ceased, when 
I the door shut as suddenly as it had opened, and the 
I clock ticked on as quietly as if nothing liad happened. 

' When older, I took great delight in hearing stories of 
her youth; and as her reminiscences extended over 
seventy-five years, and she was blessed with a most 
retentive memory, her tales were like dipping into an 
old magazine, beginning at the year 1745. 

She remembered the llebellioii perfectly; and how 
the rebels stole the tongue of the chapel bell near 
her father’s house to melt for bullets. She had danced 
at George IIL’s coronation ball; and because the hair¬ 
dresser was in great demand, each lady’s head requir- 
I ing two bonrs to dress, hers was done over-night, and 
she was propped up in bed for fear of disarranging 
the fabric. The town near which she lived was re¬ 
markable for its attachment to the Stuarts, and many 
of its iiiliabitants joined the ill-fated expedition that 
terminated so disastrously at CuUodeii. In the bar¬ 
barous spirit of the times, when law was terror, and 
punishment vengeance, the heads of several ringleaders 
were impaled on the Exchange of their native town, 
and amopgst the rest the two sons of an eminent phy¬ 
sician residing there. She said it was a touching sight 
to see the white-haired, venerable father, as long as 
he lived, take off his hat, regardless of the weather, 
and remain uncovered whenever he came in sight of 
the ghastly remains that had oQce been so dear to him. 

To this day, when any of the Stanleys pass through 
Church Gate in Bolton, they uncover their heads In 
respect to the memory of James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, who was beheaded thete in 1651. Another of 
the soiled rebels, who, if on the winning side, would 
have been lauded as patriots, had a mournflil and ro¬ 
mantic ttory attached to his name, which was after¬ 
wards celebrated by Shenstone in one of his most 
admiled ballads. The lady to whom he was engaged, 
anxious to testify her attachment, even to the last 
moment of Ms life, insisted upon accompanying him to 


( the scaffold j but the devoted heart could bear no more; 
she expir^ before the awlhl ceremony was concluded. 

In grandmamma’s young days female education, with 
fear exceptions, was limited U> little more than read- 
lag, writing, cooking, and needlework. She attended a 
school, where a professional cook instructed young 
ladies in the mysteries of roasting and boiling, pastry 
and confectionary. She said one of her sisters was I 
looked upon as a learned lady, because she nnderstood 
a little of astronomy; accuracy in spelling was quite 
unnecessary, indeed was a little pedantic. I suspect 
her marriage had not been a very happy one, though 
she never said so. Her husband intended to offer his 
hand to lier sister, and going to her house for the pur¬ 
pose, to his grief and astonishment found that she had 
just expired. It seems he was bent upon allying him¬ 
self with the family, for after a time, he proposed to the 
other sister, some years older, who accepted him, and 
they were married. The death of the young sister was 
commemorated In a ring wbicli she wore: the figure 
of a lady, about a quarter of an indll long, worked in 
hair leaning upon an urn, overshadowed by a weeping 
willow. She had a number of rings of this kind, and 
always wore them, except after the recent death of any 
of her relatives, wlien she took them off, that being lier 
sign of deeper mourning than usual. She could trace 
the rise and progress of most families around lier; for, be 
it remembered, she lived in a manufacturing district; 
knew the late Sir Robert Feci when he brought milk to 
market, with a great niilk-can on each side his horse. 
Whoever was mentioned, her general remark was, 

‘ I knew Ills or her mother before she w as married.’ 
She had a variety of old-fashioned terms for dress, 
such as we find in comedies of the last century; and I 
spoke of how well her wedding-dress, a peach-coloured 
satin saque, became her, and how exquisitely she em¬ 
broidered lier aprons and ruffles. A child’s dress she 
always called a ‘gam,’ and her babies wore frocks of 
Irish linen. 

One favourite amusement was cleaning her plate. She 
allowed us to bring out what we liked, smear it with 
whiting, and rub it ns long as we pleased. What effect 
our rubbing had I have forgotten ; probably more plea¬ 
sure to us than benefit to the silver. Oiir visits to her 
occurred at all festivals eonnerted with good things to 
eat: Christmas had its niinced-pies; Bhrovetide its 
pancakes; Easter its heavy-spiced cnrraiit-dumplmgs, 
called Easter-bails, of which there were always as many 
as she had been years married; Whitsuntide brought 
the Sunday schools’ treat; and August the rush-bearing, 
which was the annual gatheiing of rushes, to strew the 
aisles of the village church, anil keep it warm during 
the winter. The rushes were most artistically piled on 
a cart in the form of a haystack. The front was covered 
with a white cloth, and adorned with silver tankards, 
cream jugs, spoons, arranged in patterns; and whatever 
could be borrowed in the way of plate, which was 
always cheerftilly lent. These were interspersed with 
flowers, and always a large G. R. in marigolds, sun¬ 
flowers, or hollyhocks: dahlias were unknown. The 
cart was drawn by four, and sometimes six fine hordes, 
adorned with ribbons and bells, that jingled merrily as 
they walkod. A dozen young men and women, stream¬ 
ing with ribbons and waving handkerchiefs, preceded 
the rush-cart, dancing the morris-dance. There was 
the shepherdess (with a lamb in a basket) carrying a 
crook, a bower borne over her head, and invariably two 
watches at her ride; there was the fool, a hideous 
figure in a horrid mask, with onions for earrings, .be¬ 
labouring the crowd with an inflated Madder at the 
end of a pole. It was a point of honour to appear much 
amused with his antics, but many a little heart quaked 
under its assumed bravery. Thp procession was closed 
by two garlands, carried aloft, of coloured paper, cut 
into fandful devices; and at the close of tiie day the 
rush-cart was taken to pieces, the rushes strewed in 
the church, and the wianda hung in the chancel, to 
remain until replaced by n^w ones the Mowing year. 
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grandmamma’s, a youag. person rather superior to her I boy playing 
/ station, who^ I remember/ told me the whole Me off now uia the 
‘ Cecilia,’and, of an old novel oalled 'Safito Sebaitimo,’Iabell theo oft 
besides setting my hair on end with the black velvet pall I all ttadleebm 
that moved in the marchioness’ chamber in the 'Mys> j labnrioas 
teries of Udolpho.* How I have dived dovra under the great work w 


bedclothes, and stayed there curled up in a ball, after she ^oved that melanchdy fiselhigs greatly 
took my candle away at night 1 Her stories were some* over those of,Measure and exultation, ‘ 

±! _ • i._.- U. I 1.1 _ At __AA> 1 m *». « Ua.*, . .. 


I now and then nadlng $ smoother pebble or i'^tier 
I $bdl tbaa on£mu% wbQat the great ocean pf fratfa lay 
all andiaadrem before, ae,' Even Ike jpatt ^^im 
laboyioas Jidmson Muied his lanienta||))t^H^pte 
great work which he bad Just compIet^jl^Plilrtl^t 
proved that melanchdy fiselhigs greatly nominated 
over those of Measure and exultation, *Inme gloom 


of fetching coals fbr the parlour, and was so long about grave, and SWoCess and miscarriage are empty ibmiidt,’ 
it, my patience was sorely tried. I am ashamed to say The most pitiable of the sufferings" to which men of 
the family prayers were a positive nuisance to roe. It genius are liable is that deep melancholy Into which so 
was tyo hard to be taken off from Valancourt and many among ttiem have been known to fall—si calamity 
Emily in an arbour, or just when Delvile and Cecilia the more deplorable, because Its cause cannot bo ex* 
were being married, and the deep voice ftom beliind a plained, nor its cure' be efibeted by human means, 
pillar forbidding the ceremony. To be carried off at Cowper, who spoke from sad experience, and touched 


any such crisis to prayers was a frial. I can see now upon the subject iu the most affecting manner^ says—■ 
tlie pattern of the horse-hair cover on the seat of the .u. .... ...... , 

old-fashioned chair to which I knelt, and can almost 
feel Its pricking on ray bare arms, or it might he my 

ciieck, when I could hold up no longer. Time went on; This melancholy, having its source in extreme mnsi* 
lli'tsy sought the fate of too many of her class—mar* bility, may probably be fostered by the pursuit of those 
ried, contended for years against poverty, children, and arts where great tenderness of feeiiog is required, Even 
ail idle husband, simk under it, and died. Her mistress in Ills earliest childhood Mozart gave indications of that 
attained fourscore years, and ceased to live rather than deep sensibility for which he was so remarkable during 
died. Her lamp of life had burnt so feebly, it was his short life. Naturally of a fragile constitution, his 
scarcely perceptible when finally extinguislied. Looking intense devotion to his pursuit was too much f<^ his 
back, the linppiness of my youth is associated with her; physical powers, and his declining health and saddened 
looking forward, 1 have comfort and satisfaction In the spirits caused his wife and friends the deepest anxiety. 


hope of rejoining dear grandmamma. All their attempts to induce him to ibstidn from it 

_ were unavailing •, and often, while wrapped in his ex* 

A ii.T-xTrr, .-.T, ,-,-,*xTTTTa quisite compositions, a sudden faintness—the eflfeot alike 

TEMPERAMENT OE GENIUS. of bodily weakness and intepse sensibility—has come 

The calamities of men of genius form an interesting over hhn, and he has swooniM away. But still, gentle 
portion of literary history, which has been well exphite and complying, to gratify his wife, he would walk by 
by U'lsracli; but the greater part of their unhappiness her side, or he would accompany her in her visits, 
is perhaps the result of a nervous temperament of more though all the while he would remain sad and ah* 
than usual excitability, occasioning a degree of mental stracted. 

sulfcring apparently quite disproportioned to itscircum* The tender melancholy which we feel ifit Contemplat* 
stantial cause. Thus the * divine Michael Angelo’ was ing a pathetic scene wrought out by the hand of genius, 
never satisfied, but sometimes enraged with his works; or in listening to a mournful strain which it has in* 
and if tiiere appeared to his fastidious eyes any imper- spired, is so pleasing, that we would not wish to forego 
fection in the piece lie was engaged upon, he would it. Some portion of the pleasure may arise from the 
cast it aside in disgust, to be commenced anew, or never sympathy which we are conscious of feeling with the 


and if tiiere appeared to his fastidious eyes any imper- spired, is so pleasing, that we would not wish to forego 
fection in the piece lie was engaged upon, he would it. Some portion of the pleasure may arise from the 
cast it aside in disgust, to be commenced anew, or never sympathy which we are conscious of feeling with the 
resumed again. Would we at all times behold the poet genius who has given so much power to art i bnt there 
most skilled to charm, we would often see him in his are many of the works of tlie gifted produced under 
solitude bewailing the want of language sufficiently feelings and circumstances totally at variance with the 
vivid to convey the glowing imagery of his fancy, sentiments they inspire, and with our notions of the 
Racine speaks of the disappointment which he felt in frame of mind in which they were undertaken and 
reading over in the morning what be had written the finislied. Wlio could suppose that the tale of‘Rasselas, 
night before. What he had then thought good, he Prince of Abyssinia,’ so remarkaUe for the elegance 
fancied should have been much better, and he felt die- and calm and lofty dignity of its style, was written in 
couraged and dissatisfied. Petrarch describes ‘the one week (and never revised), in all the hurry and 
faint-heartedness ’ which so frequently came over him, agitation of an aflectionate son impatient to attend his 
ill an account which he lias given of an interview which dying mother, and to carry with him tho means of de- 
ho had with Jolin of Elorenoe, to whom he fled for fraying the expenses of her burial ? The power which 
comfort and advice while labouring under this depres- many among tlie untortunate have had of ditfbsing 
aion. He thought of relinquishing the pursuit of liters- mirtli which they cannot feel, is perhaps one of the 
ture altogether^ After acknowledging in most pathetic most wonderful achievements of genius. Many a tear 
terms all he owed of encouragement to the kind father, has fallen on pages written to make ua smile. It has 
he bewails his want of power :—‘ I flattered myself that been well observed by D’Israeli, who said everything 
assiduous labour would lead to something great; bat well, that those who make the world laugh often them- 
I know not bow, when I thought myself highest, 1 selves laugh least. In speaking of itooUett, Whose 
feel myself fallen—the spring of my mind has dried up-^ works have contributed mote to entertain than any we 
what seemed easy once, now appears to me above my can think of, he says:—‘ His life was a succession of 
strength; I stumble at every step, and am ready to sink struggles and disappointments, yet of success in his 
fo^ ever into despiug.’ Rousseau became so doubtftii of writings.’ This great genius, so admired, had not suffi- | 
the value of the system of education laid down in his dent means from hlC.^Siuity' remunerations to enable { 
* Emile,’ that after its publication he could not bear to him to try the efibet oT'ehutge ot air, which had been 

_t . 1*^^ * ..._ Ax.- nr>tv.« 


read a line of it. ^ recommended for hiS im; 

The lamentations ot the snocesshil over the fruit of daughter who had been t 
their labcyirs would make a very interesting chapter, tion died. It wrung his 
We find the great Newton making his own estimate had to share the luivati 


id for his impair state of health. The 
iio had been the ol^ect of his fondest afibo- 
It wrung his heart to think that his wife 


We find the great Newton making his own estimate had to share the privations which he ehdnired., 'It^ 
of his success in his pursuit tdence in words which was in want, in sickness, and in sorrow,’ that he wroty 
were spoken to the friends about him' when he was ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ that most amusing book. Who 
dying:—‘I do not know ♦hat I may appear to the could suppose tiiat Burton, the author of tlie ‘ Anatomy , 
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of Melancholy’'—a work so replete with wit and learn* 
ing-—was liable to fits of deep depression; tliat he who 
was the life of every company into which he entered— 
who could make the dullest merry—was himself, when 
out vt aoetety, * mute and mopish ?' ‘ That man is mad, 
or r^ing Don Quixote,’ observed a gentleman who 
assffl In a public walk another who held a volume in his 
and, and as he was intent upon its pages, was almost 
convulsed with laughter. The gentleman stole a glance: 
it was indeed that inimitable romance, which ranks as 
a classic in every country to which literature has found 
its way—the admirable satire which was written within 
the wails of a prison daring the captivity of Cervantes. 

In the portraits of Molicre, the fine countenance is 
impressed with a tender melancholy indicative of his 
disposition. In a satirical comedy written to ridicule 
him, he is called Moliire Hypochandrie; yet he was the 
first of comic writers. Ilis constitutional pensiveness 
was much increased by the unhappy fate which he mode 
fur himself: he chose for his wife one ill fitted to be the 
companion of one of so much sensibility. The disparity 
of their years was not the sole cause of tlie unsuitability 
of the union. The difierence was indeed sufiScient to 
arconnt fur a dissimilarity of taste, fur she was but six¬ 
teen when he w’as forty. He was domestic; and not¬ 
withstanding the pensiveness which was natural to him, 
he could bo delightfully pleasant in the social circle of 
home; but in company he was reserved and silent, Ilis 
young wife, volatile and gay, soon showed a love for 
company and fur admiration. Molicre, agonized by her 
coquetry, became a prey to the most poignant jealousy, 
which embittered his existence. Notwithstanding the 
inditfcrcnce with which she regarded him, he was pas¬ 
sionately attached to her. She was beautiful and 
engaging, and when in her company, she engrossed all 
-his thoughts and looks, Wlicn driven from her pre¬ 
sence by her levity and coquetry, lie pined to bo with 
her again. It was under such feelings that he wrote 
his matchless comedies; and it is said that the jealous 
sufTerings whicli he has so successfully depicted were 
all drawn after his own. 

The pleasure diffused by the compositions of men of 
genius is often an aifecting contrast to their feelings 
and situations. Poor Henry Carey was considered one 
of the most successful of writers in that light and gay 
style that is so enlivening to society, lie heard his 
songs wherever ho went: they were sung at every 
convivial meeting—they were rapturously encored in 
crowded theatres—they were heard in every street, but 
their poor author was so utterly destitute and broken¬ 
hearted, that his mind gave way, and ‘in a moment of 
frantic despair he put an end to his existence. One 
halfpenny was found in hie pocket—all he had pos- 
' sessedi Thus perished the man t'j whoso humanity 
the establishment of a fund for decayed musicians is 
owing. It has often happened that the success 
which is always certain to attend the efforts of genius 
came too late,, when he who languished for it was 
in circumstances to make it more a subject for 
melancholy muting than exultation. We have an 
affecting e;(araple of this in the account of poor Tobin 
the dramatist. Worn out by cares and difficulties, he 
fell into a consumption, and was ordered to a warmer 
climate. He was on the eve of tailing from Bristol 
fbr the West Indies, when he received the unexpected 
intelligence of the complete success of bis comedy of 
' The Iloneyinoon.’ It had been for such a length 
of time in the hands of the manager, that he had 
given it up as lost, and had long ceased to think of 
it It had been accidentally found and brdught out, to 
meet with the most unbounded appJaute! Tobin sailed, 
hoping to return with renovated health to reap the ad* 
vanta^ qf his good fortune. The weather became tem- 
pestuooi^' iSfld the vessel was driven into Cork harbour; 
while in'ihb’ meantime the comedy was acted every 
'night to crowded houses. But the author?—he lay 
dead in the cabin of the ship I 
. The struggle of genius with adverse circumstances 


is a melancholy theme. In giving it a paasin| thought, 
wo cannot forget Collins—that gifted poet, so neglected 
in life, so prized in death : of whom Johnson thought 
it not too much to say, * The genius of Collins was ca¬ 
pable of every degree of excellence in lyric poetry, and 
perfecUy qualified for that high province of the muse. 
Possessed of a native ear for all the varieties of liar- 
mony and modulation; susceptible of’thc finest fbelings 
of tenderness and humanity; but, ateve all, carried 
away by the high enthusiasm which gives to imagina¬ 
tion its strongest colouring, lie was at once copable of 
soothing the ear with the melody of his numbers, of 
influencing the passions by Uie force of his pathos, and 
of gratifying the fancy by the luxury of his descrip¬ 
tions.’ All who are familiar with the poetry of .Collins 
will subscribe to the justice of this tribute. Yet, 
eminently gifted as he was, his fate was such ‘ as must 
be mourned till Pity’s self be dead.’ His extreme sen¬ 
sibility brought on that melancholy state to which ivc 
have remarked the imaginative are so liable. Johnson 
ascribed tliis in Collins to a deficiency in the vital, 
and not in the intellectual powers. He asserts that 
nothing like alienation of mind was perceived by his 
friends, though he himself was haunted by tlie idea 
tli.at such was his malady. In tlie midst of conversa¬ 
tion, the current of his mental powers was often inter¬ 
rupted by extreme exhaustion, which would oblige him 
to break off suddenly, and throw himself on the couch 
till their energies revived. Tliis may have been the 
commencement of the unsettling of liis mind; for tlicre 
can be no doubt that his own fears were but too well 
founded, fur he was for some time the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. His poetry is a sufficient evidence of 
his deep sensibility. It was indicated, too, by tlie power¬ 
ful manner in wliich music affected him. In liis last 
days, when in his native city of Chichester, lie would 
pass days and nights in wandering through the aisles 
of the catliedral. When the choristers joined in tlie 
anthem, it was too mucli for the sensitive poet; lie lost 
all control over his excited imagination, and shrieked 
and groaned aloud, producing an effect upon his kindred 
and friends which cannot be described. The cold re¬ 
ception with which his poetry had met was the corrod¬ 
ing disappointment which preyed upon his mind, and 
completely upset it. Reduced to tho greatest want, and 
frantic with despair, ho had returned to his native city 
' to liide himself in the arms of a sister.’ Collins 
had his lucid intervals; it was during one such that 
Warton met him. Ho observed him deeply absorbed 
in the book whicli he was reading, and felt a curiosity 
to find out what volume so much interested tlie lite¬ 
rary man. An opportunity offered, and tie looked into 
it: it was an English Testament. ‘ I have but one 
book,’ said Collins -, ‘ but that is the best.’ There 
can be no doubt that he found in that book the con- i 
solatiun uf whicli lie stood so much in need; it w as 
his constant study during his last illnes's. Tlie vic.ar | 
of St Andrews, Chichester, in speaking of iiim to Dr 
Warton, said —‘ I was walking in my vicarial garden 
one Sunday evening during Collins’ last illness; I heard 
a female—the servant I suppose—^readi^ the Bible in 
Ilis chamber. Mr Collins liad been accustomed to rave 
much, and make great moaiiings; but wiiile she was 
reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only 
silent, but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, 
which indeed were very frequent.’ Flaxmau's beautiful 
monument to Collins commemorates in the most affect¬ 
ing manner the comfort which the stricken poet took 
in the Gospel. IIo is represented in a reclining jiosturc i 
the Bible is open before him; the placid and tranquil 
e.xpression of the whole aspect discloses at once the con¬ 
solation which he found; his iyre, and the ‘ Ode on the 
PassioDs,’ as a icroU, lie neglected on the ground. In 
relief on the pediment are two female figures, repre¬ 
senting Love and Pity, entwined in each other’s arms. 

In this hurried sketch, which our limits alone 
permit, we have passed ovfit the sorrows of many of 
those gifted ones on whose honoured names we should 
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bare loTed to dwell. We liave left unnoticed many an 
early ^ave, decked by the laur^ whlcb should have 
graced the living brow of the poet. The subject on which 
we have imperfectly and hastily touched is indeed one 
of surpassing interest, and leads to salutary reflection. 
, The works of genius aiu more justly estimated when 
, we remember at what a cost they are ours. The lot of 
the obscure, though it afford but the crust earned by 
< daily labour to appease hunger, and the running stream 
I to slake the thirs^ appears less grievous if it be felt to 
I be free from the responsibilities, the cares and disap- 
puintmenta which have marked the careers of many 
among the most gifted ' the world e’er saw.' 


A TEW WEEKS AT CAUTERETS, 
AMONG THE PYRENEES. 

We were now to proceed to the stronger sulphuric waters 
of Cauter£ts, about forty good miles from Pan, up the 
tiAvc, nearly the whole way in a south-easterly direction. 

' Our hrst rest was at D’Estelle, a curious old village at- 
taihed to the church of Betterim, where we had been 
before with some friends on a sketching expedition; a 
pletuiesque remnant of a raona'itcry, now used as a sort 
of college for the education of young priests, and a bridge 
near it, orergiown with ivy, filling a very pretty foro- 
I ground in this mountain scene. The drive was a very 
enjoyable one, through a country abounding in villages, 
situated among rich fields, and sheltered by forest-trees 
The road followed the course of the river, by the side of 
meadons of emerald green, with the ever-varying Pyrenees 
in the distance. We passed many country-houses, in 
any of which I should have been quite content to have 
been set down for life; and we almost envied an American 
gentleman the possession of quite an English-looking 
place, on a gentle slope, where he had already laid out 
bis lawn and shrubberies. 

The next po^le was Lourdes, quite a large town, con¬ 
taining many excellent houses; a good place, with a very 
handsome fountain in it; and a castlo—a fortress of some 
renown in the old feudal times, when it was the strong¬ 
hold of barons of power, whose border raids kept the 
whole country round in terror. It is now occupied by a 
detachment of troops, this being one of the frontier garri¬ 
sons. We had to pass the town to reach it, to travel up 
one bide, and return again down the opposite side of a 
narrow rooky ravine, near the entrance of which Lourdes 
is situated, high imon a rock of the same steiile character 
as the valley. Wo were glad to leave this rugged neigh¬ 
bourhood, and to find ourselves once more among wood¬ 
land scenciy, the beauty of which increased as we jour¬ 
neyed, till we reached the very lovely plain and town of 
Aigelcz, where wo rested for the night. As far os 
Lourdes, the countiy above Pau resembled very much the 
country below Pau towards Olcron. After leaving Lour¬ 
des, the character of the landscape changed entirely. We 
began to ascend a valley, through which the GAve, now 
considerably nairowed, ran rapidly. There were abrupt 
well-wooded banks, mountain-tops rising high around, 
often presenting on some projecting cliff the ruins of an 
ancient watch-tower. The wood!’ g was quite of a different 
description from what we of a more northern latitude 
arc accustomed to look for in scenes of similar grandeur. 
Chestnuts, walnuts, aoacias, ate unlike what we are used 
to find among rocks. There were oaks, too, but not our 
sturdy oaks, with their short, thick trunk, and bushy 
head, and knotted extending branches. The oaks in these 
parts are very elm-like in their character, tall, aspiring 
trees, with branches rising gracefully, and bearing larger 
leaves of evensdarker green. Along the valley of Qabas, 
the birch and the black pine suited ray taste better, har¬ 
monised mord with their suROilndings; but we had not 
yet ascended high enou^g^ to meet them here. 

Argclez is beautiful. A noble circular plain, another 
basin encVised by mountains, across which streams flow, 
and through which villages are scattered, with theirflelds, 
and orchards, and shel^ng clumps of trees, telling of 
plenty in the wilderness. /The little town is hatdly 
worthy of its situation, yetf it attracts many residents, 




the winters hera being mild, and thesumms heat tem* 
pered bj’ the breeze fitom the hig^w IwniU. {dving, 
firing, and house rent are all cheap. The plam is ^ere- 
foM well suitdd to the delicate of moderate mesns, who 
are oweless about society; fbr a life in this IwMi*- 
mmt is one of complete retirement. The pJojn 
ends at Pierre Lafitte, a small village at of a 

precipice, from whidi point the road dividehjuie branch 
goes on up the course of the Give tiirough a vwy narrow 
gorge to Loss the other ascends the rock abruptly to 
mount to Cauterdts, and i> conducted along by the bed of 
a torrent which seems to hare broken its wa^ through the 
rock to meet the Give. The scenery differs in little from 
other passes of like nature all through these wonderful 
mountains. There are leaps, and CMcadea, and rapids 
in quick succession all along the course of this boisterous 
water-—overhanging rooks above, steep preciptoes below, 
trees of all sorts and sizes, flowers of every hue; and 
amid this wildness a broad, finely-ennneered public rqad 
invades the chasm, up Which our little horses trotted 
easily. The skilfulness of its construction made us won¬ 
der: cut into the face of the rock here, built up with 
heavy masonry there, it led us, by many zig-aigs, ffora the 
wide fertile plain below to a small rode plain above, 
backed by a pine-clad conical hill, round the base of 
which, scattered along the banks of the torrent, lies the 
village of Cauterets—or town indeed; for this favouiita 
watering-place contains many good shops, a Itbraiy, a 
market, and numerous houses, all neatly furnished for the 
bathers, who do not lire hero in largo parties at hotels, 
as they do at the Eaux Bonnes, but privately in small 
lodgings or apartments. We drove to one of the hotels 
at tot, that w( might have time to look a little about 
us; and we entered it through the stables—not the stable- 
yard, but the stables!—which were merely a very large 
long shed, into which wo drove, and found on each side, 
of the passage left for visitors lines of ponies standing 
ready saddled before open mangers, their owners, who act 
as guides, grouped behind them, all waiting to convey 
different sections of the company upon their morning ex¬ 
cursions. Our rooms were comfortable, but there was no 
view from any of the windows; and to be in the midst of 
such scenery, and see none of it, did not satisfy our vagrant 
fancies. Wo therefore soon fixed ourrolres in a small 
house near the river, where we had the conical hill rising 
up in front of us, and the pine-tree forest within sight 
and reach—the wild fragrance of the leaves being often 
wafted to us by the bree/e, atoning in some degree for the 
strong sulphuric odour brought down from the baths by 
the stream, at times so powerfully, that I fancied I I 
could always detect the moment of a bath being emptied, i 
Wo had 110 further trouble upon thus establishing our¬ 
selves than was included in opening the door of our new 
dwelling, followed by our luggage, and choosing eac)i of 
us our chamber. Our meals were supplied from the hotel 
at so much per day, and we hod brought our little ionae 
from Pau to Wait on us. 

The business of bathing was the chief occupation of the 
place, and very regularly proceeded with under a super¬ 
intending physician, who fixed the hours, the temperature 
of the waten, and arranged all else concerning the in¬ 
valid's use of them. There was one veiy large newly- 
erected bath-house near a bridge higher up the stream, 
and Several smaller ones, of more ancient date, seated 
here and there upon the banks, and almost an equal 
number of rapids; for the little river frets and fumes 
away over a very rocky bed. The hours were very early, 
so that the day must have seemed long to many. Those 
ladies whose toilettes were suitable, wuked in the two or 
three public promenades and then they visited the shops, 
or one another. Rome of the |entlemen attended them; 
others fished for trout in the numerous brooks with 
which the nei^bourhoOd aboiUXled; a few, more venture¬ 
some, followed the Chase of the izard, and other wild 
animals, far into the recesses of the mountains. Thera 
were some determined climbers to the mountain - to{A, , 
with whom my indefatigable brother .quickly made ac¬ 
quaintance. 1 kept to the lower grounds, and niver 
found it difficult to ertwge a parly for a long pOby-back 










excunion, to which wrt of ramble I was much addicted; 
and when not in the mood for any exercise so fatiguine, 
1 wandered about with my son all day in the forest. It 
was pleasant to walk along the sounding pathways that 
cros^ the outskirts of this silent wood, among high 
Todca sdksreon a few straggling trees contrired to live, 
getting h peep occasionally of the bare blue distant moun¬ 
tains, and soon losing the few old hardwood trees that 
ornamented the greener slopes near the town. The paths 
we followed, as we penetrated deeper into the forest, were 
steep and winding, like the torrents they skirted. The 
thick roots of the pines frequently crossed our road, in 
search of tho nourishment scantily furnished to them by 
the stony ground they grew on. They would sometimes 
stretch fos some feet on without touching the soil, but 
rising off the sterile sfiots, dip down again In richer pas- 
tiiiage, and curl away through the thick carpet of plants, 
till we lost sight of their extremities. The peculiar odour 
of J^he fir leaves, as we stepped over the dried remains of 
those so plentifully shed throughout the year by these 
stately evergreens, was a very grateful fragrance in such 
sunny days, as was the scent of the bog-myrtle, which 
grew in abuitJanco near the streams, little noisy torrents 
rushing at short intervals across the path, dashing from 
tlio gray crags above down to the black rocks below. 
Itude bi idges, made of logs, carried us pleasantly over the 
larger of these rivulets; stepping-stones did for the 
Biiiiillcr; and there were plenty of blocks of granite on 
which, when weaiy, we could rest, surrounded by all that 
could increase the beauty of such scenery. Much of it 
rciniiided me of our British mountains; but the height, 
and the picturesque outline of this gigantic range, and 
the in.agnificcnco of the waterfalls, far exceed the lieauty 
of any landscapes it has ever yet been my lot to wander 
in. One excursion through a considerable part of this 
forest, up to tho lioc de Uaube, surpassed all wo had yet 
seen even of tho Pyrenees. We were a large party, and 
some of us had travelled in many lands: we had Grecian, 
Alpine, Indian recollections amongst us, and memories of 
the Western Scottish Highlands; yet all agreed the scenes 
around us lost nothing by such comparisons. 

We wcie early in the saddle, and soon leaving tho gay 
I streets of Cauteruts, we began to ascend the stony banks 
of the torrent, the path becoming steeper as we proceeded. 
At the end of a long ride through the forest, we halted 
bcfoio a high mountain of rock, up the precipitous sides 
of which two roads diverged from the one we had tra¬ 
velled. The branch to the right hand led to the Spanish 
baths of Pantecousa; the branch to the left hand led up 
I to the Lac de Gaube. The surplus waters of this still dis¬ 
tant mountain tarn, augmented at this season by the 
constantly melting snow, fell down just in front of us 
from the rock high above, through a chasm of granite, to 
some unsounded depth, out of sight, below, in one wide, 
stormy, dashing, deafening cataract, worthy of ranking 
among the wonders of the district. The dreary darkness 
of the forest, the traces of desolating tempests all around, 
tho solitude, all impose upon the senses, and heighten 
the effect of the wild grandeur of the scene. We stood 
upon the Pout d’Espagne—a bridge of logs thrown over a 
pause in the downward course of the torrent—and looked 
up at the foaming waters, and down on the foaming 
waters, till I felt frightened out of any sense the noise 
had'left _me. _ The path up the rock by the side of the 
cataract is difficult to climb. How the ponies managed 
it is a marvel, for it is extremely rugged, as well as steep, 
winding about in short zig-zags, with sharp enough comers, 
and encumbered with large stones. We had often to stop 
to rest before reaching the plain at the top. We had a 
good bit to go before arriving at the lidce, and snow to 
cress besides—a narrow strip, too much in a hollow for 
the sun to act on till later in the summer—over wdiich we 
passed im foot in the path the guides had trodden for us. 
They dn^ the horses over afWwards, when one pony 
stepping eank to the girths, owing to its indiicre- 
, tion. Slow in fields, rather than in patches, was above, 
belong and all round. The little dismal lake in irimt 
sunk deep in a basin formed by a wall of rugged rocks, 
which entirely encompassed it, and were seldom scaled, 


except by smugglers. Close to where our cavalcade 
stopped, on a large block of stone jutting out into the 
water, is a square iron-railed enclosure round a tablet of 
white marble, erected to the memoir of a young English 
husband and his wife, who visited this place on their 
bridal tour, and perished, but a few years before, in these 
chilling waters, from incautiously venturing by them¬ 
selves into a little cobble, used for fishing along the 
shore by a man who lives here in a small hut near the 
lake. In this very desolate abode a party of any size 
may, daring the season, get a good luncheon, or even 
diimer, with wine, spirits, English porter, eonf^ionary, 
the delicious trout fresh from the lake, and fine dried 
fruits smuggled over the frontier, served under an awning 
with considerable neatness, the cold waters of the lake 
serving as well as ice to set the liquors in. M. and Mad. 
de Qaude, as we christened our entertainers, do not lire 
in so high a sphere during the winters they descend in ' 
autumn to the less elevated position of the village of | 
Cauteruts, only arriving here with the summer. Tho pri¬ 
vilege has been hereditary in roadame’s family for snmo 
generations, and she seems to be not a little vain of it. 

We had time to walk a good way round the lake before 
remounting our little steeds, which was quite a pretty I 
sight, os each pony with its guide and rider filed olF 
through the forest. There was a guide at every lady’s | 
bridle rein—not a little foot-page—but a good sturdy | 
mountaineer, or his equally sturdy wife or sister, small- I 
sized, handsome people, active and cheerful, and veiy in¬ 
telligent. They were well dressed in solid clothing of I 
home manufacture, the distaff being in every woman’s 
hand. My attendant, the wife of one of the most celc- | 
brated of the Luz guides, wore blue knitted stockings, 
veiy neat leathern shoes, short blue stuff petticoat, black 
apron, black cloth jacket, with a pink cotton haiulkeichief I 
inside of it, and another pink cotton handkerchief upon 
her head. The men, hirit and all, might have walked i 
out of any cottage on Tweedside. We did not venture to , 
ride down the rugged descent to the Pont d’Espagiic, I 
none of us, gentlemen or ladies, liking to encounter the 
risk of a tumble among such angular stones: we scrambled ' 
down on our feet as we best could, and we took a long ; 
rest at the wooden bridge over tho beautiful waterfall, i 
before trotting our ponies merrily home. 1 frequently I 
rode as far as this cataract, the way thither was so agree- I 
able, and the object of my journey so well worth an often- 
repeated visit; and two or three times I went on along , 
the road to Tantecousa, not so much for the scenery, i 
which did not improve, as for the purpose of meeting the I 
groups of Spaniards which were constantly passing to and ' 
from Cautcrets. The men were very fine-looking figures, 
tall and graceful, oven oommaniling, and their costume 
was exceedingly picturesque: the open jacket, open hlceve, 
and open knee, the sash, the cross-gartcred sabot, and the 
cap with the tassel always stuck jauntily on one side of | 
the head, gave a sort of stage effect to their appearance, i 
thoroughly in keeping with the wildness of the scenes I 
they were passing through. The women wore tho jacket I 
and petticoat common to the peasantry on the French 
side of the mountains; but they had no neat apron with 
its useful pockets, and the jacket was cut low between 
the shoulders, and exhibited, instead of %ho neat cotton 
hundkerchiei, a very ditty shift, which was gathered up 
in plaits round the throat. Their hair, seldom combed, 
hung in one thick plait down their backs, and over it 
they wore a small skuU-oap without a border, tied under 
the chin with a narrow string. They were far from hand- 
some, veiy far from dean, very much sunburnt, and I 
never saw a distaff or a stocking in their hands. Both 
men and women seemed to be renlar porters by trade; 
for going or coming, they canied Iv^ packages, country 
wares in baskets, to dispose of at Cauterlts, and from 
thence furniture of every description, intended, we sup¬ 
posed, for the baths at Paiitecousa, They bore them like 
the coolies in India, or the Masselburgh flsher^onien, on 
the bock, supported by a band round the forehead. I 
have often pitied the women, dirty as they were, and 
sturdy as they looked, trotti^ away under that hot sun, 
with a couple of chairs, a smell table, or the skeleton 
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of » chest of drawers piled up hi^ upon theii broad 
ihouldem. 

On one of these priTUte excuiMon* of mine I overtook 
a small party walking along in an open part of the forest, 
who, turning to hare a look at me, I discovered among 
them luy botanical friend from the Eauz Bonnes. She 
and her friends were estabUshed at St Sauveur, and had 
ridden over to CauterSta early in the morning for the 
purpose of visiting the Pont d’Eim^e. They were flower- 
colleuting on their way, and exhibited to me, with much 
exultation, some fine specimens of dwarf rhododendrons, 
found wild among the rocks in the little plain we had 
met on. Their description of their residence bit us all 
with a desire to accompany them on their return the 
following day; and one coarse of the sulphur baths being 
* over, wo resolved upon giving ourselves a holiday; and we 
accordingly set out to pass the following week in what we 
I were assured was the most enchanting spot in all the 
I Pyrenees. 

I _ 

I BENEFITS OF PRISON INSTRUCTION. 

In 1815, three Sheffield buys were sent to York jail for 
robbing a silversmith’s shop. They were convicted, 
and sentenced to transportation. One of the gentlemen 
I on the grand jury felt so deeply interested, however, in 
the trial, that he took an opportunity of speaking to 
I them piivately; and on his return home at the end of: 
I the circuit, he wrote to the governor of the prison, re- 
' questing that instruction should be given them during 
\ their stay in England, at the same time offering to pay 
all the expenses. The governor consulted with a bene¬ 
volent clergyman of the city on the subject, and it was 
decided that a school should be formed on the establish¬ 
ment, in which the lads could bo regularly taught. A 
room was accordingly appropriated to the purpose; and 
a young man from the debtors’ side of the jail, who had 
at one time kept a small school of his own, was ap¬ 
pointed, and paid as master. Under his instructions the 
boys made rapid progress. They, moreover, appeared 
very happy; and their general good conduct endeared 
them to all with whom they had any connection. When 
the tune arrived for their departure, their kind patron 
paid them a visit, lie was much pleased with their 
improvement, and made them a present of several use¬ 
ful and rdigious books. On taking leave of them, he 
also presented each with a guinea, saying that tliey 
were to do with it as they pleased, but at the same 
time telling them that the tradesman they had robbed 
was in the debtors* wards of the prison; and observing 
that, if he were in their place, he should think it right 
to make some compensation for the injury done to him; 
though he did not urge the matter on them. As soon 
as the gentleman was gone, the boys consulted together, 
and, by general consent, agreed to send the man all that 
had been given them — which amounted to between 
five and six pounds—making only this modest request, 
that he would return them a shilling each for pocket- 
money. The silversmith, much affected by this act of 
justice, returned them more than they asked. 

We are happy to say that care was taken to preserve 
these three poor lads from evil associates during the 
voyage. They also carried with them a letter of recom¬ 
mendation to the Rev. Mr Marsden, senior chaplain of 
the colony, a man deeply interested in the moral condi¬ 
tion of those under his pastoral care. The worthy 
Clergyman mentioned in the above—to whom we are 
indebted for the facts—-makes the following observations 
on prison instruction:—* This successful experiment has 
excited in my mind a strong wish that schools could be 
formed in all our largef prisons, where juvenile ofibnders 
are so often to be found. This measure, together with 
occupation for aU, and a proper classification, seems to 
me, after forty years* acquiUntance with the inmate* of 
a prison, to bo the most premising meant of producing 
refoematioa.’ .. ' 


THE ‘LAWJNO.* 

Tbb fiiBowing dialogue occurred recently in » Uttl* 
counfary inn, not to far from Edinburgh aa the lutwnid 
evidence ni^ht give one to suppose. The h^mocu- 
h>rs are an English traveller and a smart yi^u^mnntii 
who acted at waitress, chambermaid, boots^t^ldory- 
thing else, being the man and maid of tl^ 

tame time. ‘t '' 

Traveller. Come here, if you please. 

Jenny. 1 Ml* lust coming ben to you, sir. 

Traveller. now, mistress—— 

Jenny, I’m no the mistress t I’m only&e low, and 
I’m no married. 

Traveller. Very well, then, miss— 

Jenny. I’m no a miss: Tm only a man's dochter. 

Traveller. A man’s daughter? 

Jenny. Hoot ay, sir. Dldna ye see a farm as ye came 
up yestreen, just three parks aff? . 

Traveller, It is very possible. 

Jenny. Weel, that’s my father. 

Traveller, Indeed! 

Jenny. It’s a fac. 

Traveller. WeU, that fact being settled, let os proceed 
to business. I am now in a ftarry to go— indeed I 
should have said so at first—and so, my good Molly- 

Jenny. My name’s no Molly—it's Jenny. What do 
you ca’ me Molly tot? 

Traveller. I beg your pardon, Jinnie. 

Jenny. Jenny, Jenny! 

Tiavetler. Very well. Hang it I I am in a hurry, 
and must request to see your bill at once. 

Jenny. Our Leel ? Wully we coll him; bat I ken 
what ye mean. He’s no in e’en now. 

Traveller, Wullyl What I want it my account—a 
paper stating what I have had, and how much 1 have 
to pay. 

Jenny. And is that ‘our Bed.’’ {Half aside). Did 
onybudy ever bear the like o’that? {Aloud). Ye mean 
the lawiug, man; hut we hae nae accounts here. Na, 
n.< i we hae owre muckle to do. 

Traveller. And bow do you know what sum to 
charge ? 

Jenny. Ou, we just put the things down <m the 
sclate, and then I tell the castomers tottle by word 
o’ month. 

Traveller. Very well, then, for any sake give me the 
lawn at once, and let me go. 

Jenny. He—he—he!—hear the like o’thatl It’s 
you that maun give ua tiie lawing, man: the lawing’s 
the siller. 

Traveller. Pray do tell me, then, bow much it is? 

Jenny. That’s precisely what I came ben for; and it 
ye had askit me at first, or waited till ye were tpekeo 
to, 1 wouidna hae keepit ye a minute. No, oa; we’r* 
never sweert to seek the lawing, although some felka 
are unco slow at payin' clt It’s just four-and-siz. 

Traveller. That ia very moderate: there are two half- 
crowns. 

Jenny. Thank you, sir: I hope we hae a laxpence 
in tlie house, for I wouidna like to give haubees to a 
gentleman. • 

Travetler. The sixpence la far yourself. 

Jenny. Qh, sir, it’s owre mnekie I 

Traveller. What t do you oUect to take it ? 

Jenny. Na, na, sir; 1 woulwa ]rat that luSboni upon 
ye. But mind, the next time ye re in a hnrry, dinna 
be fashing youriel wi’ miitfeMes, and misses, and 
Jinnies, but just say, ‘ What** the lawing, lass?’ 


VXLVZ or WAT** to VtAKTB AND ANltUU. 

No other liquid than water can aSbrd that wbioh k 
neoessaiykrthe seed tc germinate, for the leaves to unfold, 
for the braaehes and roots to shoot ftwth, for the flowers to 
expand, sad fbr the firnit to swell. It it water that k taken' 
in by the roots, holdhig dissolved In it certain of the BdjM^ 
tal siOistaneea of the loO ; it k water whkh forma ah’ ftw 
liquid portion of the si^ithat rises in the stem and btamhe* 
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i to bo perfected by the araney of the leaves. It is water 
which tttdtes with the carbon derived from the atmosphere 
to form the various comiKumds that contributo to tlie ex¬ 
tension of the fabric of the tree, or that ore stored up in its 
cavities. And even when otlier liquids arc produced within 
the vegetable, suolt as the fixed oils frape, linseed, wainnt, 
&o.),iOr the volatile oils or essences (otto of roses, essence 
of lemon, oil of ohinamon, &o.), these owe their oxistenoe 
to water, being formed by the combination of its elements 
with carbon through the agency of the green cells of the 
leaves. It may bo further remarked that the activity 
of all the processes of vegetation corresponds with tho 
amount of fluid exhaled from the leaves, by the functions 
resembling tho perspiration of animals. If a plant, per¬ 
spiring actively under the influence of a bright warm snn- 
siiinc, bo carried into a dark room, the exhalation of liquid 
ec.iscs ; but tho absorption by the roots ceases also (or at 
least is very much diminished), until tho light and warmth 
are restored, and tho loss of liquid by the leaves recom¬ 
mences. The larger tho quantity of water which thus 
pnoscs ttirough a plant, the more solid matter docs it gain; 
since, although the amount dissolved in it bo exceedingly 
minute, it is enough to be of consequence to tlio plant, 
which thus e.xtracts for itself in a short time that which is 
yielded by many times its own bulk of liquid. As long os 
tile plant is freely supplied with water, it may continue to 
cxiialu to any extent without injury. It is only when tho 
quantity exhaled exceeds tlio supply which the plant can 
gain by absorption, and tlio proper quantity of water in its 
tissues is thereby diminished, that tlic loss of fluid from 
the leaves is really wonkoning and injurious. Now, with | 
regard to animals, precisely the same holds good. What- I 
ever .animal tissue wo deprive of its liquid by drying, 
wlicHicr tho soft mass of a jelly-fish or tlie hard shell of a 
crati, tho soft nerves and musoles of .a human body, or its 
hard bones and teeth, wo drive off nothing butioa/er. It is 
tliroiigli tills liquid alone tliat all tiie active functions of 
I animfd life are carried on. It is water alone tliat can act 
as tlio solvent for tho various articles of food whieli are 
taken into tho stomach; tlio gastric juice itself being no¬ 
thing else than water, witli a small quantity of animal 
matter and a little acid, which form, with the albumen, 
Ac. of the food, new compounds, that are capable of being 
dissolved 111 that liquid. It is w-itcr which forms all tho 
fluid portion of tlie blood, that vital current which per¬ 
meates the minutest textures of tho body, and conveys to 
each the appropriate materials for its growtii and activity. 
It is water which, when mingled in vaiions proportions 
with the solid matter of the various textures, gives to them 
the consistency which they severally reqiiiro. And It is 
wafer which takes up the products of their decay, and con¬ 
veys them, by a most complicated and wonderful system 
of sewerage, altogether out of the system. No otiier liquid 
naturally exists in the animal body, save tho oily matter of 
fat, wliich is derived from tiie plant, and which is stored up 
chiefly to serve as icspiration food. It might be inferred, 
then, tliat water, in addition to properly-selected articles 
of solid food, would constitute all that tlie wants of the 
system can ordinarily require; and there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that tlie most vigorous licalth may be maintained, 
even under very tT}ing circmnstancos, without any other 
beverage.— Dr Carpenter in Scottish Tempo ante Review, 


arpenter in Scottish I'empoante Review. 


SPANNIKO TBE OIA>BB. 

An Aracrioan merchant, hound for IIong-Kong, left New 
York on tlio 4th instant in the Canada maiPstcanier, and ar¬ 
rived in Liverpool on the morning of the ]9th. After trans¬ 
acting sonvs business in Liverpool and London, lio arrived at 
Southampton by the day mail-train on the 20th, and imme¬ 
diately^ embarked on board tho Ripun steamer, which was 
preparing to start for Alexandria with the Indian mail. 
This gentleman will reach his destination on tho ISth June. 
Thfis he will have travelled from tho United States to 
China, a distance of nearly 15,000 miles, in 72 days; In a 
little more than two mon^s ho will have traversed the At¬ 
lantia and Indian Oceana, and the Mediterranean, Bed, and 
Cliina Seas, called at England, Gibraltar, and Malta in 
Europe; Alexandria and Suez in Africa; and at Aden, 
(>yloD, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong in Asia. With 
ition of passing through England and Egypt, the 
, ibe journey will have been performed by watn in 
British ships. Tlie Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ser- 
• vents never recollect a passenger for China who had been 
so recently in America, and it will probably be, for length 
and rapidity, the moat extraordinary voyage over per¬ 
formed. 


THE HOLIDAY. 

* All tlte mvny bstrted do ilglLWiaiah, e, Zi, n T* 

I« U a holiday, that thud fu rule,^^ 

By two and two march forth the village school ? 

A holiday! joy beaming in each look, 

Core thrown aside along with slate and book; 

Ob, happy little pi laoners set free i 
Vour giillelesa hearts are bounding merrily I 

What's this ? how slow and mournful is their troad! 
And wherefore droops so heavily each bead, 

As o'er the green, linked hand in hand they go, 

To yonder cottage where the roses blow ? 

Itow with half<pensivo, eager looks they wait, 

And range themselves before the rustic gate^-* 

That peaceful'lookmg cottage 1 What is thero 
To hll young faces with such signs of care ? 

Alas! thy whitewadied walls, and ]ow4hatched roof, 
Vo inoic than palaces are sorrow-proof! 

That open easement—whore, as white m snow, 

The curtain with the breeze flaps to and fro. 

Now caught aside by jonder thorny rose— 

Does all its little woild of grief disclose. 

Oh, wherefore, inoumen, do >ou kneeling wcop 
Deside that little angel fallen asleep ^ 

* Another kiss!' the mother—almost wild— 

Cries as they'd t,iko her from her darling child, 

Tho husband then doth gentle force employ 
To loose those arms that cl&sp their only hoy. 

Two little shrinking gills approaching, now 
Press their young lips upon that biotbei's biow; 
Another look upon the boy ib ca«>t— 

Another kiss '—the mother's- and tho liuit! 

A sad, yet manly heart tlie father boie, 

'Till, panamg fiom tho thteHhold of his door. 

He thought upon the voice of liis young son 
W hich used to greet him uhen his toil was doou— 

A moUicr’sgilef, when keenest, cannot know 
That stifled groan’s extremity of w o' 

Up to the village church their way they t ike, 

His schoolfellows the >oung piocebsion make, 
Whispeimg each other—* Dots that coffin, thero 
Contain our little playfellow so fan ? 

Our pi etty favourite! We shall never moi o 
Leave him in safety at Ins mothci's d<)or: 

Naught ever made us cry so much befuie.* 

Gently tlie tcotless father lays the head 
Of his loved child within the n.iriow bed— 

His }Oung compaufons tbeicfie‘»h roses stiow. 

And now the envious earth shuts all from view— 

The flovier cut do^vn, almost as soon as given, 
Tiansplauted m the bud to bloom In heaven I 

Many Cajbavkr. 
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EARNESTNESS. 

WonTHir George Herbert, in his admirable old por¬ 
traiture of ‘ The Country Parson,’ says that in preseh- 
iiig ‘ lie procures attention by earnestness of speech ; it 
being natural to nieu to think that where there is 
much canicstness there is something worth hearing.’ 
'I'liis, doubtless, is the true secret of all successful 
sjaMking. It is an .ancient saying, and worthy of ge¬ 
neral aeicptation, that he who would persuade others, 
must needs show that he is thoroughly convinced him¬ 
self. IVliatsoever a man believes, and lajs earnestly 
to heart, he will he likely to utter again w itU an em¬ 
phasis sufficient to induce others to believe it also : and, 
oil the contrary, whoever speaks merely from hearsay, 
or V, ithout a sincere conviction in regard to the truth 
of what he savs, will inevitably fail to effect any re.d 
pirsuision 11 is lack of a perfect belief in ids own 
.‘tateimnts iiill betray itself through the looseness or 
iiidUIcrtncy of his address. He will, to a close observer, 
give cvidLiuo against himself of his inward insincerity'. 
1\ rsons accustomed to witness the proceedings of courts 
of jiistn e, ( imiot tail to have been struck with the utter 
inc.ipacity of even the cleverest pleaders to produce a 
f.ivourablc imprcssioiiun behalf of their client whenever 
they are personally conscious of advocating an unjust 
cuihc. 'I'licre is always some damaging inconsistency, 
some nnconceal.ihle misgiving, which publishes to an 
obscrv.int bystander that the man is sensible of doing 
Moleiice to his own convictions. The cunniiigest show 
ot argument, the utmost vehemence of manner, are of 
no !i\ ail 111 spcalcing, unless tlie speaker is zealously iii 
e.ii nest, and can thus give us an assurance that no latent 
unbelief, no residuum of iudifrerciice, is lurking ia his 
mind. 

It is this quality of earnestness -which explains the 
success of every fanatic. Because men love and admire 
caincstness, and have an instinctive belief that it is 
always the sign of something true, they listen willingly 
and e.igerly to wliatcver man may come to them with 
.an e.irnost and soul-inspired message. Eor it is a niis- 
t.ike to suppose that fanaticism is mere imposture. The 
sorriest zealot that over gained the slightest credit with 
tlie multitude, was successful solely through the power 
of some truth which he embodied in Ids doctrines, .and 
wldi-h, notwithstanding the distortions and disfigure¬ 
ments of its external folds, he could bring earnestly before 
the* minds of his adherents. No man ever staked his 
hope upon a lie. A lie is for ever unbelievable, and never 
g uns even a temporary credence, save while it is mistaken 
for truth. It has to advance furtively in the name of 
its very enemy’, assuming the habit and honest accent 
of reality, hi order to obtain the most transitory recep¬ 
tion with mankind. The soul never relies upon a faUe- 
hood. 'Tliero was always some particle of truth bound 
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up with the wildest absurdities tliat were ever yet ac¬ 
credited among men, otherwise belief in them bad been 
impossible. Wherever error is seen to prevail in any 
system of practice or opinion, it is because the origmiA 
truth which formerly sustainc^the system, and ni.ado 
it credible, has been lost or progressively jiervcrtcd; 
and not because men had ever willingly and knowingly 
accepted or fostered their faith on mere delusion. It is 
not in the natiiro of things that a man should be per¬ 
suaded by anything which does not come home to him 
with the effect of truth. The successes of the fanatic 
are accordingly traceable to tho sincerity of his convic¬ 
tions. By relying steadfastly upon these, he would bo 
emboldened to appeal earnestly to men ; and to minds 
of like character and cultivation, his doctiines might 
not unnaturally appear credible. 'The tendency to be¬ 
lieve wliatevcr is earnestly enforced on the attention— 
considered above to exist inherently in men — along 
with the equally natural and relevant expectation that 
wherever there is the outward sign of sincerity there is 
truth, -Hill readily enough account for the origin and 
prevalence of the most extravagant forms of faith, and 
for the wildest eccentricities of conduct by which these 
have been at any time accompanied. 

Whilst earnestness, however, is the vital and sustain¬ 
ing element of fanaticism, it fulfils a nobler and indis¬ 
pensable capacity in the way of furthering the teach¬ 
ings and ends of wisdom. Truth, in its own nature calm 
and perfectly serene, becomes more universally attrac¬ 
tive, and attains to a more effectual pre-eminence, when 
Iiarmouionsly allied with passion. 'The clearest scien¬ 
tific statement of any doctrine will not produce that 
overpowering effect upon the mind which will arise 
when the same doctrine is enforced with an earnest 
declamation. The natural ornaments and graces of 
utterance, which spring spontaneously from the intel¬ 
lect in a state of high emotion and excitement, though 
adding nothing to the iutrlnsie weight of facts and 
principles, do nevertheless recommend them more im¬ 
pressively to tlic attention, and, by interesting the feel¬ 
ings and imagination, secure for them a mure hearty 
and adequate acceptance. Tlie fable of Orpheu; charm¬ 
ing stones into motion by the power of his music, 
symbolises tho grand attractions of eloquence and 
poetry—of all the fascinating and impassioned forms 
of human speech. This fine enchantment, -which the 
earnest soul of a man diffuses orer other souls, so that 
they instantly believe the word he utters, and are 
kindled with high resolves and aspirations, is as lite¬ 
rally miraculous as anything that is reported of magical 
or preternatural agency. Wonderful, truly, and at all 
times inexplicable, is the power of persuasion. You c.an- 
not, by the subtilCst analysis, explain or scientifically 
account for it $ yet it is an incontestable effect,-as uni¬ 
formly following from every genuine display of earnest- 
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'ness as the purification of the air succeeds to the mani¬ 
festation of material ligiitiiing. One might indeed cal! 
earnestness a sort of spiritual electricity, inasmuch as 
it is always a vital element in human nature; and 
when actively aroused, exerts a wholesome influence 
through the mental atmosphere, being even sometimes 
not*’ unaccompanied with danger. Its persuasive efli- 
cacy is meanwhile uiidcniahlc. It circulates conviction, 
and serves the ends of truth, as the electric currents 
promote health by an energetic and sanative agitation, 
A mind charged with this irresistible puissance has 
ready and intimate access to all states and conditions 
of sympathy and sensibility, and may overrule them to 
the promulgation of whatever truths it is inspired 
■w ith ; for truth is ever prevalent when its presence is 
once felt. The soul delights to be subdued under its 
glorious dominion, and feels a nobler liberty when con¬ 
strained to surrender in obedience to its command. 
Like the glow and beauty of the sunrise, like the deli¬ 
cious melody of w inds among the summer leaves, is the 
kindly encouraging voice which bids thy heart believe ! 
Welcome ns the footstep of an expected friend, memor¬ 
able as the tones of undying love, as the Bpeechle.SB joy 
of some grand deliverance, is that lioly and mysterious 
nimunciatioii, wherein truth cometli like an angel, 
saluting the soul with its glad tidings; fur then is the 
man an inlet to the rays of aboriginal intelligence, and 
‘ the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under¬ 
standing.’ 

All that is understood by intellectual and moral ele¬ 
vation is inseparably associated with earnestness of 
character. There is neither true intclligcnee nor virtue 
possible so long as the mind is tainted with indifference. 
He who would be accounted wise, must love wisdom 
with an unlimited devotion. If any man seek know¬ 
ledge fo” selfish and unw'orthy ends, ho will bo inevit¬ 
ably deprived of its most invaluable advantages. The 
practical yirofanity which he thus commits will affect 
the integrity of his understanding; and that which 
should have been an accession of true insight to bis 
soul, will, tliruugh a vicious use, become the sure means 
of Ills degradation. The aacred element of knowledge— 
the quality whence the intellect derives now inurcase of 
vigour and enlargement, and which to a reverent and 
earnest mind is always the prime attraction—is utterly 
and scandalously thrown away whenever knowledge is 
proseented solely for secular or mercenary benefits. 
Everything that we can know, the meanest fact that 
can instruct us, has an intimate and significant re¬ 
ference to the culture of which we are capable, and in 
this properly consists its highest and pre-eminent value. 
Strictly and philosophically considere'l. tlio universe is 
a divine rollege fur the education of humanity. All 
science, and history, and experience, exist, and are 
secured, as an available possession in the world, to the 
one end. that the man of to-day may be richly and 
adequately enlightened. 

In this illustrious university every man, by natural 
constitution, is appointed to be a student. To learn 
anything cfiectually, he will need to incline his mind 
earnestly to apprehend it in its total and manifold sig¬ 
nificance. Nature reveals nothing to a mere hnpOT- 
tlnent curiosity; this, rather, she perpetually confounds, 
till a man’s frivolity becomes at last the instrument of 
his destruction. She will tolerate no vain shallowness, 
no trivial pretentiousness. Over all the gates and en¬ 
trances of her institutions she has written in letters of 
enduring light—‘Use your gifts faithfully, and they 
shall bo enlarged: practise what you know, and you 


shall attain to higher knowledge.’ Her rigorons, yet 
henefleent commandments, may not he anywise gain- 
sayed, neither will they suffer the least infringement 
without serious loss to the offender, it is only by com¬ 
pliance, by an earnest fidelity to the truth, that a man 
can be established in freedom, valour, and authentio 
worth. 

All action shoots around it everlasting influences. 
That which thou docst to-day shall not cease out of 
existence, but, us a power more or less momentous, 
become incorporated with the universal forces whieli 
circulate for ever throughout time and beyond time. 
Profoundly was it said by iicliiller, ‘Life is earnest.’ 
The immortality of man enters into everything he 
docs—^liow needful, then, to do it well! Consider th.nt 
the worthiness or worthlessness of an act lies always in 
the spirit in which it is performed, and that a man e.iii 
justify himself through no transaction wherein he does 
not throw his utmost capability, as the v .-irranty of a 
sincere intention. Can we not transfigure tlie meanest 
duties by a certain lordliness and magnificence of per¬ 
formance? True dignity is ever the product of the 
man, and is nowise indigenous to his eireumstanei s. 
The kingly Alfred, tending tlio baking of cakes in tlie 
peasant’s cottage, was not tlie less a ro 3 -Hl nature Mliilc 
tlius Immbly employed; nay, be would have uvio 
shown liiinsolf a greater man could he, in tlie f.ice of 
liis manifold state perplexi 110 . 1 , have kept tlie cakes 
from burning. Diogenes >v as greater tliiin Alex.indcr, 
and might reasonably jircfer to be liimself ratlu-r th.in 
tile conqueror, inasmuch as, witli smaller means, he could 
realise a more snlilime contentment; centralising within 
the kingdom of iiia tub more wit, wisdom, nn<l m riliil 
independence, tlian flic otlicr could attain to witli ins 
wide imperial doiniiiiuus. He, doubtless, is 'lie grc.ilcst 
who can so overpower and subordinate liis circumst.mccs 
as to make the grandeur and beauty of cli.ir.icler .slihie 
throngli tliotn, even as tlie sun makes glorious tlie ckuiil i 
and v.ipours wbieli hang about the orient liori/on to 
the interception of liis morning rny.s. A niim iii.iv' m,i';- 
uify his life, and make it splendid and sublmie, b^' tlic 
power of earnestness. Living, not in the sliows of lliingt, 
^'ourtiiig not the favours and prosperities of fortune, 
but intently holding on his way, with an eye to siiili 
things mainly as tend to a rational and intelligent ad¬ 
vancement, lie will grow gradually and securely in w tlL 
being, and perhaps eventually at t.aiii to tli.it iicrl'cctiou 
of sclf-posseBsiou wherein his habitual impulses shall bo 
in unison with the law of bis constitution. 

Hut now, it may be said, are we, from this one-sided 
commendation of earnestness, to infer that therefore 
mirtlifulness and sjiort are to be contemptuously dis¬ 
paraged, and avoided ns thing.; incompatible anil muou- 
sisteiit with manful dignity ? ‘ Dost thou think becauio 
thou ait virtuous, there shall be no more c.akcs and 
ale ? ’ ‘ Yes, by St Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the 
mouth too.’ Wc would liave no siiiierstitious vener.i- 
tion even for the moderate and wholesome stoicism 
which we commend. Sport, loo, wo can honour in its 
degree, for it also is a true thing, and is worthy of a 
place and countenance among men. Earnestness is not 
the antithesis to sport, but to indifference. Mirthful- 
iiess, wit, and humour, are equally its appropriate to 
hummiity as earnestness itself. Whatsoever thing is 
genuine, is good in its own province. Honest sport, 
4King natural to man, is also assuredly de.sirable, and 
even necessary to the maintenance of a healthful con¬ 
dition of mind. That is but a sickly and feeble nature ' 
which cannot laugh. It has even been affirmed, and, 
as we think, not inconsiderately, that a man's ninral 
and social worth is estimable and me£urable by the 
extent of his capacity fur laughter—tliat the man j 
who can laugh well, will be likely to do nothing in- I 
differently. Laughter, indeed, might be aptly enough | 
considered as the extreme earnestness of mirth; for | 
nobody can laugh heartily who does not lifttgh in ear¬ 
nest. Those manifestations of the sportful spirit which 
we designate pleasantry, wit, humour, and the like, are 
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' ch.iractcrised by n'>tbing more distinctly tlmn a certain 
tart sincerity, tlie lack of which would be tlie. surest 
. indication of their utter destitution of all merit. The 
keen ironical wit of such a writer ns Fielding; the 
I ‘ sinipletoninn ’ pleasantry of Goldsmith tlie shrewder, 
j ct g( ncrous humour of Walter Scott; higher still, tliat 
fine composite of the humorous and tlie pensive of 
which Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood liave left us 
some choice examples; but above all, that profound, 

' transcendental humour, such as Richter exhibits— 
tliese, and indeed genuine wit and liumour wherever 
I tliey are to be found, are certainly misapprehended if 
I they are ever regarded as being unimbued with earnest' 
ness. Accordingly, amongst other earnestness, earnest 
sport sliall liave our tribute of admiration; that being, 
in our belief, the preservative saline principle WLtreby 
tlie general waters of existence are sustained against 
. the tendency of all mortal things to putrefaction. 

PAULINE. 

A HISTOBIC SKETCH. 

By BKncr a st John. 

Paui-ine was an orpliau adopted by some wortliy citizen 
of tlic line St Ilonore, Paris, who, having brought her 
up to the age of sixteen, liad placed her in his shop— 
a pel fume warcliouso — to dispense liis goods at the 
I counter. Women in Franco are almost universally tlie 
practical lieads of commercial establishments. Tile 
I master of tlie house, when lie does not lounge away in a 
c.alc, play billiards or cards half the day, or walk about 
like one living on his means, is contented to occupy a 
dignified and retired position, attending, not to sales, 
hut to wholesale purcliiises. Hut such was not the case 
with M Hoiil.ird, the adopted fatlier of Pauline. Hotli 
he and liis wife sliarcd the labours of the sliop together; 
lie keeping the books, while Pauline and Madame Dou- 
lard attenilcil to the details. Tlio young girl was very 
pretty and very modest, and lier presence contributed 
I not a little to the success of the business. The good 
' couple, having no children of tlieir own, had manifested 
their intention of making Pauline their heiress, and tliis 
I addl'd to the chariii wliieli hung over the perfumer’s 
store. 

P.inline had many lovers, a great many—as young 
ladies who are pretty, modest, and virtuous are apt to 
liave, especially wlicn ricli; for altiiough the world is 
not half so selfish and wicked ns certain persona fimey, 
3 ct a grain of interested love will always peep out 
among the truest suitors. Two lovers were chiefly 
assiduous in tin ir attentions: the one, a ricli sliop* 
keeper of the same street; the other, a poor frnttnir. 
liotli were young, tolerably good-looking, and very 
devoted ill tliiir attachment; and it would liave been 
h.ird to s'ly' wliicli was most deserving. But Monsieur 
Alexis Eaparaut was rich, and .lean Prevost was poor. 
It will readily be understood that the parents of Pauline 
would not have iiesitatcd in their choice; but they 
knew only of tlie,affection of Alexis; that of Jean was 
eoneealed even from himself. Alexis came often to the 
lioiiso under one pretence or another, and was always 
favourably received. The good Boulards were higlily 
flattered at liis preference. Pauline liked bis frank' 
open manners, and always greeted him with a smile. 
The Irotteur—one who waxes and sliines by means of 
rulibing the wooden floors of rooms—came to the house 
jn the exercise ^f his trade. He always bowed low to 
Pauline, and n^cd her how she was ; and even on her 
fete day had brought a single rose, which was graciously 
received. Jean was also a commissioner, and ran on 
errands, and often came to the house to buy perfumes, 
soap, &c. for his employers, who, appreciating liis 
honesty anil desire for work, freely trusted liira with 
purchases. How happy Jean was if Pauline only served 
him ; and bow gentle and resgectful were his tones, and 


how litde he concealed his happiness if she gave him a 
good-natured wordl Pauline could scarcely be blind to 
the open love of Alexis, or the concealed affection of 
the poor frotteur; but however this may be, she said 
nothing, and appeared to notice neither. But young 
Laparaut had SHdeen to dd Bonlard, Boulara hail 
spoken to his wife, and hit'wife to the young gh;ls*but 
she kissed her adopted mother so affectionately, and 
said so gently that ahe wished not to leave home, that 
the worthy whman was silent, and put off a little while 
any serious disoassion of the matter. 

Jean, meanwhile, became sombre and tbonghtftil; he 
dared not hope, he dared not even think of making an 
offer; he, a poor workman, with uncertain means of 
livcliliood, and so far beneath the position (ff her he 
loved 1 Had she been an unfriended orphan, without 
liome, he would have joyfully offered his hear^ and tlie 
only fortune he bad—his honest labour. While ttius 
depressed, an event occurred which drove Pauline com¬ 
pletely out of his thoughts. * 

One day he was sent for to wax the floors of a house 
near the Palais Royal, tho apartments of which were 
generally devoted to the pleasure-parties of the courtiers. 
Joan, who was well known and trusted, wgs told to wax 
the floor of every room then unoccupied. He obeyed, 
and soon found himself in a cliaraber of luxurious ap¬ 
pearance, surrounded by pictures which told of rural 
love.s and Iiappiness. Jean had seen them often before; 
but they liad never affected him so much, and forgetting 
time, place, and his duties, he leant on the stick which 
held the wax, and fell into deep thouglit. Suddenly he 
was startled by voices in the next room; a liorrible 
sentciicc cat ght liis car, and justified ids listening. 
Pale and terrified, he hearkened to every word, and 
moved not, for fear of being discovered. He had dis¬ 
covered an awful and frightftil secret; and he was a 
(lead man if caught in that room, the ill-joined wains¬ 
cot of wliich allowed everything in the next to be dis¬ 
tinctly heard. ' What shall I do?* thought he to him¬ 
self: ‘to-morrow is the fite of St Louis; I have no 
time to lose.’ 

Jean left the room on tiptoe, and with the utmost 
caution; then descending the stairs, feigned to leave for 
dinner. No sooner was he clear of the house, than lie 
made for the prefecture of police, and entering the 
liotel, asked to see the lieutenant. The servants replied 
that he could not be seen. It was one o'clock, and the 
fashionable Paris dinner-hour of that day—now six 
iiours later. Not a valet dared disturb M. de Bellisic 
from his meal; but Jean insisted, stormed, implored; 
and at last, as they seized liiin by the shoulders to pitch 
him out, cried, ‘ Do not drive me out. I must see 
Monsieur dc Bellisle: the king’s life is in danger I’ 

It was the eve of St Louis 17S8, and the king was 
Louis XV. Tlic servants hesitated, looked at one 
another, and an agent of police, struck by the man's 
tone, bade them pause. 

‘ (Jo, repeat his words to Monsieur le Lieutenant,’ 
said ho; ‘ and show this person into his private .cabi¬ 
net.’ 

Jean, recovering his breath, followed his guide, and 
soon found himself face to face with the magistrate, 
wliose mien was severe and inquisitive, and even in¬ 
credulous. He bade the frotteur sit down, and asked 
him his business in a somewhat petulant tone—the tone 
of a man disturbed iu the midst of his dinner. 

‘ I come, sir,’ said Jean firmly, ‘ to inform yon of a 
plot against ttic king’s life.’ 

‘ I am informed of such plots eveiT day,’ replied tho 
prefect, who was used to pretended denunciations from 
persons aiming at exciting attention and gaining 
money. ‘ But let mo hear the details.’ 

Jean related oil that the reader knows, and added 
that the attempt on the king’s life was to be made tliat 
evening at the reception on the occasion of the eve of 
tile fete of St Louis, when it was usual to present the 
monarch with bouquets of flowers. One of these was 
to contain a poison so subtile, that the king, on smelling 
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it, would fall as if struck with apoplexy.* Hellisle looked 
at Juan, llis mien was agitated: he was profoundly 
moved. Ilis handsome and honest features were ex¬ 
cited, as if by deep indignation: the iialor of horror was 
on hia countenance. But the prefect of police, remem¬ 
bering the pretended revelations of La Tude and others, 
wosMtill not wholly convinced. 

‘ Are you sure,’ said ho to Jean, ‘ that you have 
heard what you tell me? Be careful. If you have 
done this from a mere motive of cupidity,'and invented 
a fable, you will pay dearly for it; the Bastile for 
life’- 

‘ Put me to the rack if you like,’ cried Prevost; ‘ it 
u ill not alter my words. I repeat the king is in danger. 
I offer my life as security for my truth! ’ 

‘ Enough. I believe you. We will go together to 
Versailles.’ 

It was a very short time after, when M. de Bellisic 
and .lean Prevost entered the royal palace of Versailles 
by the stairs of the (Eil de Bo'uf, and arrived secretly 
at the king’s private apartments. Every precaution 
was taken to conceal the presence of the minister of 
police from the courtiers, as thus the conspirators might 
guess the discovery of their atr(x;iou8 plot. 

Louis XV. received tlie lieutenant, and had witli him 
a long and secret interview. In fact they parted only 
when, at eight o’clock, the monarch went into the Hall 
of Treaties to receive the respectful homage of all the 
foreign ambassadors, princes, and courtiers, who on this 
occasion were all received in state. The lieutenant of 
police joined Jean Prevost, guarded in a private chamher 
by two e.rrmplH, and sat down to a hurried meal, in 
which he invited the frotteur to join him without cere¬ 
mony. 

Meanwhile Louis XV. had entered the Hall of 
Treaties, and seated himself on hia throne at the end of 
the apartment. Before him was the magnificent round 
mosaic table given to Louis lo Grand by the republic 
of Venice, and which was now destined to receive the 
splendid and rare bouquets offered on this occasion by 
tlic royal family, the grand olliccrs of the household, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps, to the king. 
Tlie crow'd was gay and gorgeous. Every variety of 
costume, rich, briglit, and resplendent, shone beneath 
the blaze of light, which showed off the brilliance of the 
diamonds on the women. The king, who, despite his 
frivolity, had great courage, and a fund of good sense, 
which, with other education, would have made him a 
different man, was by no means moved, but smiled 
graciously on Madame de Pompadour, and caressed her 
favourite spaniel, which sat upon a stool between them, 
and at their feet. 

The ceremony commenced. The king, as was the 
custom, took the bouquets one by one, thanking every 
giver by some sprightly word. Pretending to play 
with the spaniel, and to repress its indiscreet caresses, 
he placed every bunch of flowers near the animal’s nose, 
and then laid it down on the mosaic table. Madame 
dc Pompadour laughed, but hid her laughter with her 
fan. 

‘ If they feel hurt ? ’ said she in a wliisper. 

‘ It is tfour spaniel, countess,' replied the king gal¬ 
lantly. . 

Tlie foreign ministers had precedence, and had pre¬ 
sented all their bouquets. The members of the royal 
family came next, having courteously allowed the diplo¬ 
matic corps to precede them. The king took the bouquet 
from the bands of the nearest of the blood-royal, who 
stepped back bowing. He held the flowers to the 
spaniel’s nose; the poor brute sniffed it, reeled, and 
fell dead! Madame de Pompadour turned pale, and 
would have shrieked, but tbe king had warned her by 
a look, 

‘ Not a word,’ whispered he: ‘it is notliing I Drop 


* Tills is not borrowed from the poisonings of Catharine de 
Mediois. The narrative ie historical, and to be found in full de^il 
in tbe orohirca of ths police. 


the folds of your dress over the poor animal. It has 
died to make true the saying, “ Son of a king—brother 
of a king—never king! ” ’ 

The ceremony proceeded, Louis XV. completely 
concealing his emotion, while Madame do Pompadour 
smothered her alarm and curiosity. As soon as all 
was over, the king retired to his chamber, and sent for 
the lieutenant of police, who at once was struck by bis 
solemn manner. 

‘ Am I to arrest the guilty, sire ?’ 

‘ You were correctly informed, Bellisle. Last year 
the dagger of Damiens; this time a bunch of flowers; 
and always from the same Quarter. I cannot, nor ought 
I to punish. I order you to desist from inquiring into 
this mystery. Where is the man who saved me?’ 

‘ Close at hand, sire,’ replied the lieutenant, who knew 
well whence the blow came, and also that it descended 
from too exalted a hand and too near a relative to be 
noticed. 

‘ Bring him to me.’ 

‘ I am at your orders, sire;’ and the lieutenant of 
police bowed. M. Berlin de Bellisle was far too honest 
a man to do as most of his predecessors would have 
done—used the discovery, and kept all the merit to 
themselves. 

‘I have brought this good man with me, sire,’ con¬ 
tinued Berlin: ‘ he is in the guard-room, all confused 
and alarmed at being in a palace in his rude working- 
dress.’ 

• Bo much the better,’ said tlie king; ‘ it is at least 
an honest costume and an honest occupation. Bring | 
him in. Monsieur de Bellisle; I will receive him belli r 
than I would a courtier.’ Bertiii de Bellisle went out, I 
and returned leading the frotteur by the liand. Jean 
Prevost—bold, stout fellow tliougli he was—trembled, I 
held down his head, and turned and twisted his cap in 
his bauds, quite unaware that he was pulling it all to 
pieces. 

‘ Embr.ace your king,’ cried Louis XV. with a grate¬ 
ful tear in his oye; ‘ that is yoiir first reward.’ 

‘ Sire,’ said .lean, falling on his knees, ‘ 1 ask no re¬ 
ward but the feeling of having saved your majesty.’ 

‘ Come hither;’ and the king seUed him, and kissed 
him oil both checks. 

‘ I am unworthy of such honour.’ 

‘ What can I do for you?’ asked Louis XV., who was 
capable of very good emotions. 

‘ I ask nothing, sire.’ 

‘ But I insist Whatever you ask you shall have.’ 

* If your nmjesty could give me Pauline,’ whispered 
Jean Prevost. 

‘Oh, oh!’ laughed Louis XV« once more himself 
again: ‘ a love affair. Come, the frotteur shall sup to¬ 
night with the king whose life ho has saved, ami tell 
his story. Bellisle, send a coach for him in the morning, 
or rather come yourself. I will give you further in¬ 
structions about this matter. But silence, my friend; 
not a word.’ 

The lieutenant of police retired, and Louis XV., who 
was always delighted at novelty and an unexpected 
amusement, took the frotteur, just as he was, to the 
Trianon, where he was to sup with Madame de Pompa¬ 
dour ; and there, in the presence of the beautiful court 
favourite, made him tell his story, which Jean did ivitli 
a naivete, truth, and sincerity, which deeply interested 
the king, used wholly to another atmosphere. Next 
morning Louis, after shaking Jean warmly by the 
hand, and holding a private conference with Bellisle, 
said, ‘ You shall have a house in the park, my friend, 
near the Trianon. You shall be honorary head gar¬ 
dener, with a hundred louis a month for your salary, and 
every morning you shall bring me a bouquet. I shall 
thus never forget ^ou, nor the cause which compels 
my everlasting gratkude.’ 

Next morning, at an early hour, before the business 
of the day commenced, and while a porter was taking 
down the shutlcrs of the shop, M. Boulard called his 
wife and Pauline into hia ^ittle office. The good man’s 
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air was grave, and a little annoyed. Ha had gone out 
' tlie previous evening, and returned at a late hour. 
I Pauline had long since retired to rest, but M. Boulard 
had held a long conference with his wife. The excel¬ 
lent citizen spoke with animation, and not without a 
little anger, but finally cooled down before the soothing 
i of bis wife. 

I ‘ Bcsiiies,’ said lie triumphantly, ‘ she can never hesi- 
' tatc. Ball! prefer a wretched frotteur to a substantial 
I citizen—never 1 ’ 

I ‘ Pauline,’ began M. Boulard in the morning,' I have 
I to speak seriously to you. It seems your marriage must 
' bo decided on at once, since high people have troubled 
themselves about it. But that I have stioken myself 
I with tlio minister of police—Ishouldthink—nevern. ad: 

I am not a fool. But of course I should be wrong. 

I Well, Pauline, you must this morning decide. Iwo 
I lovers are at your feet-,-Alexis; and, you will never be- 
' lieve it, Jean Prevost the frotteur! Ioi’t it ridiculous?’ 
i ‘ Dear father, excuse poor .Jean,’ stammered Pauline. 

‘ I knew you would forgive him, child. But now you 
must decide freely, of your own will, between them. 
We have our wishes; but that is nothing: we leave 
I you wholly unbiassed. Speak out, like a good girl, and 
speak frankly.’ 

' ‘ But, my dear father, I have no wish to marry.’ 

‘ But, child, you must. You shall know the reasons 
I nnotlier time. So now, child, you must speak out. 

I JVhicli is to be—Alexis or Jean ? ’ 

‘ hi list I siieak.now ? ’ said Pauline blushing. 

' ‘ Yes, child,’ put in Madame Boulard; ‘ it is absolutely 

I necessary.’ 

‘ Thun, dear papa, dear mamma, if it’s all the same to 

you, I like Alexis’- 

' ‘ 1 knew it! ’ cried the delighted Boulard. 

‘Very well; but—I—love—Jean.’ And Pauline 
I buried lior pretty, blusliiiig, pouting face in Iier hands, 

I 'Pile perfumer looked at his wile, his wife looked at 

II him, mid both cried, ‘ I never could have tliougiit it!’ 

1 1 ‘ But,’ said Madame Boulard resignedly, ' perhaps it’« 

1 1 for tliu best.’ 

j I ‘ Perh.aps,’ replied Boulard with a melancholy shake 
1 1 of his head. ‘ Oh, women, women! ’ 

' A knock came to the door, and then .lean Prevost 
I entered, so well dressed, so proudly happy, so handsome, 
th.it all started. 

I ‘ I am come to know my fate,’ cried ho; but the 
rogue had heard the last words of the old couple 
I, through the half-open door. 

I' ‘She is yours,’ cried M. Boulard with a sigh; 

I ‘ thougli what a poor frotteur can want with such a 
I wife is more than 1 can imagine.’ 

I ‘ 1 am not a poor frotteur,’ said Jean Prevost; ‘ 1 am 
I honorary head gardener of tlie royal gardens of Ver- 
s.ulles, with a hundred louis of monthly income, and a 
I house large enough to hold us all, if you will come and 
' hvo with us, and sell your business. That you may 
l' understand my sudden rise, I may tell you, my new 
' I parents—^but never repeat it—that I have luckily saved 
' ’ tlie king from the attempt of an obscure assassin, and 
I that Louis XV. has shown Lis gratitude to the poor 
frotteur.’ • 

j ‘ Monsieur Jean’—— 

' The young man smiled; he had never been called 
I ^lonsieur before. 

I ‘ Monsieur .Jean, here is my hand. We accept and 
I are very glad, since Pauline loves you. It was for her 
I sake wo hesitated. There, take her, and may you both 
be as happy as we have been;’ and the old man looked 
atlcetioiiately ii* his wife, and at the young couple, 
who had scarcely yet looked at one another. 

They were married, and tliey were happy. They 
went down to Versailles to live in the house the king 
gave them, and lived tliere long after Louis XV.’s 
death, tlie place being kept for them by Louis XVI. 

I Jean became gardener in reality; and for the eleven 
I years that the king lived, lie never wanted a bouquet 

I of some kind when at his pah-^e of Versailles; and far 

II r 


more wonderful, he new. fergot the action of the 
frotteur, nor ceased to be^ tt in grateful and pleased 
remembrance. At his deatii there were two who «w 
genuine tears, and cast many a garland on his tomb— 
and these were Jean Prevost and Pauline his wife, 

■ . , ^1. .I, . . „ . ., 

LICHENS. 

When the gilded leaves of autumn have fallen from the 
trees, when scarce a flower remains, and tlie ripened 
seeds have dropped into the earth, then a new life rises 
on the wreck of summer beauty: emerald mosses, jicarl- 
like fungi, and fantastic lichens, sparkle on every side— 

* lidftvlttg tfaat bcautUTnl which still U so, 

And nisJclng that which Js not 

turning the very barrenness of winter into a scene of 
vegetating glory. It is not, however, our intention to ad¬ 
vert to the beauties of these plants, nor to their various 
functions in tlie economy of the universe, but merely to 
name a few of the individual uses of tlie last-named 
tribe; or, to speak more correctly, a few of those uses 
to which man has already learned to apply them. 

Pirst in tlie list we may place the Iceland lichen, or 
Iceland moss (Celraria iilanatca), which, growing alike 
in the frigid and temperate zones, fixes itself inditfe- 
I rently in<tlte icy north, on the British mountains, or be¬ 
neath the Spanish and Italian skies, shuuniiig not even 
the stony lava ejected by Mount Ueula. ‘ Providence,’ 
s.ay tlie Icelanders, * a bountiful Providence sends us 
bread out of tlie very stones! ’ 

Tliis lichen is steeped in water, dried, reduced to 
powder, and made into bread; or it is prepared by 
chopping small, and boiling in three or four successive 
waters, fur ttie purpose of extracting the natural bitter¬ 
ness, and destroying the purgative quality which it pos¬ 
sesses. It is then boiled for one or two hours in milk, and 
when cold, forms a most excellent and nutritious jelly. 
It is also much used in this way in England, as an eco¬ 
nomical and efilcacious substitute for isinglas in the 
making of blancmange. In the same manner it mokes 
a good thickening for soups and brotii. It is often used 
in England in brewing, and also in the composition, 
says Withering, ‘ of ship-biscuit, as it is not liable to 
the attack of worms, and suiTers little by the action of 
sea water.’ 

One ounce boiled in a pint of water will yield a muci¬ 
lage ns thick ns that from one part of gum-arabic and 
three parts of water. It must be remembered that two 
or three boilings are required entirely to exhaust the 
nutritive properties of the plant. Tin’s mucilage, in 
addition to its employment as an article of food, is a 
substance in our Materia Medica, and is thus, accord¬ 
ing to Lord Dundonald, made ready:—* It has an outer 
skin, covering a green resinous substance, and the re¬ 
mainder of the plant consists chiefly of gum and resinous 
matter, on which water dues nut act. In order to sepa¬ 
rate the skin from the resinous parts, the plant must be 
scalded two or three times with boiling water, which 
causes the skin to crack and peel oif. It is then put 
into a boiler with three quarts of water to every pound 
of the plant, and about half an ounce of soda or,potasb, 
and tbc boUing should be continued until the liquor 
acquires a considerable degree of gummy consistence. 
The liquor is then to be strained, and fresh water to bo 
added to the plant for the purpose of further exhausting 
the gum. The several Uquors, after standing some 
hours to settle, and then removing the dregs, are to be 
bulled down in a regulated heat to the consistence re¬ 
quired for use—but not further, lest it should become 
dry and discoloured.’ The above is used as a remedy fur 
coughs, and even in some cases of consumption, as it 
eminently strengthens the digestive powers, and con¬ 
sequently the whole constitution. It appears to be 
more used at Vienna than in any other place. When 
newly gathered, it if employed in Iceland as a gentlo 
laxative. 

The lungwort, or hazel rag (Sticta pulmonacta), is 
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supposed to x> 088 css similar or even superior qualities in 
consumption. It is also boiled in ale by the Siberians 
instead of hops, and is used by the Herefordshire and 
Glamorgan women to dye their woollen stockings of 
a durable brown. The beautiful scarlet-cup lichen 
(,Cegomr/ce coccifera), as well as the common cup lichen 
(G tuberculata), are considered specifica in hooping- 
cough. The Aptbons lichen {PtUidca apthosa) is bo'iled 
in milk, and giren to children wlio have the thrush. 
The lichens bearing the specific name of esculentia 
are natives of Tartary, and are used extensively as an 
article of fooil in that country. The Alecloria nslo is 
in high repute amongst the Arabians as a cordial and 
dojiorific. 

The nobleman above quoted discovered a method of 
extracting from the tree lichen (f/ynca pUeata) a gum 
which adequately supplies the place of the expensive 
gum Senegal, so much required by calico-printers and 
ethers, and which, he says, may be supplied ‘ at one- 
fourteenth of the war price, and at one-sixth of the 
peace price.’ 

The ragged hoary lichen (/Jccmia prunastri) has the 
curious property of absorbing and retaining scents, and 
is therefore made the basis ot many perfumed powders. 
Perhaps, too, it might be useful as an imbiber of noxious 
vapours. 

The cudbear {Ltcanm'a tartarea of Acharius) derives 
its English name from Mr Cuthbert, who first brought 
it into general use. It is a most valuable article of 
commerce, on account of the line purple dye which it 
yields, and which is so much used in the tartan phaids. 
It grows abundantly in the limestone districts; and the 
poor people collect from twenty to thirty pounds per 
day by scraping it off the rocks with an iron lump, and 
seU it at prices varying from a penny to three-halfiience 
per pound, by which ipany, more especially aniongst 
the Highlanders and the inhabitants of Derbyshire, 
realise a comfortable livelihood. Much is also imported 
from Norway. It is prejiared—chiefly at Glasgow— 
with a volutilo alkali and alum, and sold to ilycrs for 
the purpose of dyeing woollen yarn, for it will not im¬ 
part any colour to vegetable substances. The same 
rock may bo scraped every five years: the fructiflud 
specimens are the most esteemed. The crust of this 
plant is liable, during its growth, to assume * a red or 
^purplish tint from access of volatile alkali, as may be 
’seen if certain animal substances fall upon it in its 
natural situations:’ this fact probably first led to its 
observation and use. All tlm Lecaiioios (losscss the same 
qualities in a greater or less dtgrec; hence the coii- 
liisiou which exists on the subject, and tlie indiscrimi¬ 
nate names of orchal, archelle, arcel, argol, cocker, and 
corcaer. 

Ttie Lecanora roceeHa, which derives its name from 
a corruption of the Portuguese word rocm (rock), on 
account of its habitat, is the true and most valuable 
orchal of commerce: it yields the fine red dye so prized 
by both ancients and modems, and in some seasons sells 
for as much as L.IOOO per ton. It has been found in 
Portland Island and in Cornwall, but is chiefly imported 
from the Canary Islands. The orab’s-eye liolien (£. 
peretla), is used in Prance as a substitute for the above, 
under the name of PerelleU’Auvergne,yrh.ence its specific 
name. Litmus is prepared from this species, for which 
purpose it is gathered in the north of England, and sent 
to London in casks. This litmus is a most valuable 
teat to chemists for detecting the presence of an acid or 
an alkali; it is likewise employed for staining marble, 
and also by silk-dyers for ^ving a bloom or gloss to 
more permanent colours. 

The valuable pigment called Make’ is the product of a 
lichen which grows but sparingly in our island—namely, 
the prickly lichen iCorniruiaria aculeata). In fine, the 
dyes afiTorded by this single tribe of plants are so 
numerous and so varied—red, purple, blue, yellow in 
all its varieties, and black—that to enumerate them 
would be to give a long and tedious list of names *, we 
will therefore present our readers with Mr UeUot’s 


receipt for ascertaining whether OD^ given lichen will 
yield an available dye:—* Put about a quarter of an 
ounce of the plant in question into a glass, moisten it 
well with equal parts of strong limewater and spirit of 
sal ammoniac—or the spirit of sal ammoniac made with 
quicklime will answer the purpose without limewater— 
tie a wet'bladder close over the top of tlic vessel, and 
let it stand three or four days. If any colour is likely 
to be obtained, the small quantity of liquor you will 
find in the glass will bo of a deep crimson, and the 
plant will retain the same colour when the liquor is all 
dried up. If neither the liquor nor the plant have 
taken any colour, it is needless to make further trials, 
'riio Leoanora Candelaria is so named from tlie circum¬ 
stance of the Swedes using it to stain the candles used 
in their religious ceremonies of a purple colour. 

We cannot, however, quit the subject of liclicn dyes 
without adverting to the calcareous lichen, which is so 
peculiar to limestone, that when a stone of it occurs 
amongst many others, it may be distinguished at the 
first glance by the appearance of this plant upon it. 
When dried, powdered, and steeped in lye, it produces 
tlie brilliant and unrivalled scarlet used to colour the 
whittles of the Welsh women; which stood our country 
III such good stead when the emissaries of Itobeepiene, 
after effecting a landing at Pishguard in Pembrokesliirc, 
wore led to mistake the body of women on a distant 
hill for an advancing column of ‘ red coats.’ But even 
these numerous uses will sink into insignificance before 
tlie treasure of tlie north, tlie reindeer lichen (C'cno- 
myre rani/iJiriiM), without which tho Laplanders could 
have no existence, for this plant alone supports the life 
of the reindeer, and the reindeer nlor.u enables his 
master to live. Beneath the piiic-foresls, and on the 
snow-covered plains, this hardy jdant covers miles of 
sterile ground, springing up spontaneously where no 
other plant could raise its head; and the deer, endowed 
with an unrivalled keenpess and delicacy of smell by 
Him wlio tempers the wind to tho sliorn lamb, can 
ascertain tlie presence of their food beneath snow of 
many feet in depth; and by scraping with thcii' liool's 
and noses, can reaeli the plant, which is so earcfuliy 
protected for their use by its thick covering. The Slc- 
remaulon is chiefly valuable from its being tlic Ihst 
tribe to clothe the arid lava of volcanoes; v liilst llic 
d^piosiJtoTulus is the first to siiriiig up upon the tem- 
pcst-beateii stones. 

An idea long prevailed aniongst those superior to 
many wild fancies, that lichens possessed the power of 
traiisformiDg themselves into different species of their 
own tribe; and tins strange notion is thus explained by 
Dr Eees: the seeds of L. plumbm are known to fall 
on its congener L. niger, and there to germinate; and as 
this is probably the case with otliers of the tribe, the 
mysterious transformation is made clear on the simxilcst 
and most satisfactory priiieii>les. 

There is a well-known superstition attached to one 
species of lichen, more csiieeially in Wales—namely, 
that which grows in tho well of St Winifred or Gwen- 
frewy. Winifred, says tradition, was flying from tho 
infidel Caradoc, who, overtaking her as she reached the 
ehurcli where her jiareiits were, drew his sword and cut 
off he. head ; the head rolled into the church, where St 
Bcuno was preaching at the time; the saint, picking it 
up, fastened it on; so the maiden recovered; and living 
for fifteen years longer, became abbess of Gwytherii in 
Denbighshire; but Caradoc dropped down dead on the 
spot where he had committed the impious act. And a 
well sprung up from where the head of Wimfred 
touched the ground, which is said to throw up twenty- 
one tons of water in a minute, and is supposed to pos¬ 
sess such* miraculous powers, that no utiiinal can be 
drowned in it; but the most wondtr/ul port of the story 
is, that to this day, 

• In tho hotlom there He certain stones that lo«* white. 

But stroakotl with pure reel, os tho morning with light, 
Which they say u her blood (- 

or rather, which they ei d * was her blood,’ until some 
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I inquisitive and legend-subvertioK botanist demonstrated 
' beyond all doubt that ‘ tlieie time-honoured stains ’ were 
1 nothiiif; more marvellous than plants of the violet- 
scented lichen {Lepraria FoUthta), the same as that of 
which Linnajus remarks—* I saw stones covered with a 
blood-red piqment, which, on being rubbed, turned into 
a bright yellow, and diffused a smell of violets, whence 
they have obtained the name of violet slonet, though 
indeed the stone itself lias no smell at all, but only the 
plant with wbieh it is dyed.’ 

Tlie lichen caninus, cinerns, or terrestris, forms the 
jiowder known as Pislrit mttilypm. It was recommended 
by Mr Dampier, brother of the circumnavigator, and 
was, by the authority of Sir Hans Sloane,, noticed in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xx., as a i medy 
for or preventive of hydrophobia. It was at first com¬ 
posed of equal parts of black pepper and the powdered 
liclicn ; but this mixture being found too hot, two parts 
of lichen were added to one of pepper. The patient, 
after being bled, was directed to take one drachm and 
a-half, when fasting in the morning, in half a {lint of 
milk for four consecutive mornings, accompanying the 
medicine with the use of the cold bath j after which 
he was unhesitatingly prumi.sed a perfect cure. This 
rcoipe was adniitteil into tlie London * Pliarm.-tcop(eia ’ 
in 1721; but on a revision of the hook in 1788, was 
expunged j and now probably almost ranks with tho 
‘ stone of power,’ wliicli was said to have fallen down 
fioin heaven on a farm near Caermartlion, and which 
would, it was believed by the credulous, have the same 
elfect. This stone, whicli is of a soft substance (per¬ 
haps chalk), ii’as, or, we much fear, i<t, seraped with a 
knife, and a few grains given to the persun who had 
been bitten; with what effect, any man of sense may 
imagine. 

Such are some of tlie superstitions which were asso¬ 
ciated with even tliis Imnililc tribe of plants, delusions 
which the dawn of science is quickly casting into the 
sliadow of tlie niglit which went before it. 

LYxVOirS EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. 
Is October 1847, Commander W. E. Lynch, of the 
I lilted States navy, received orders to proceed at the 
hcail of a party to explore and oircuiiin.ivigate the 
Ji iko Asphaltites, or Dead Sea. That the government 
of tile United States should hare considered it ncces- 
s iry to promote an enterprise of tliis nature will be 
deenied sonicwliat surprising By the Americans them¬ 
selves the expedition was considered, we believe, pretty 
much in tlie ligiit of a job, or at least as a tiling use¬ 
less, and not altogetlier jnstiflahle even on the score of 
science. He this as it niay, the expedition to explore 
that mysterious sheet of water, the Dead Sea, went on 
its way, and now a capacious volume is given to the 
world by Commander Lynch detailing tho results of his 
inquiry. 

In the vessel which e.arried the party to the coast 
of Syria were placed all needful apparatus, including 
two boats to be taken in pieces and drawn on carriages, 
arms for defence, and air-ti„ht life-preservers. It is 
unnecessary to detail the early incidents of the voyage, 
and the suWquent visit to Constantinople, respecting 
which the volume before us is tircsomely redundant. 
It is Biifllcieiit to state that, after a variety of prelimi¬ 
nary difficulties, the party, with their cortige of boats 
on wlieeled trucks, arrived at 'riberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, at tho beginning of April 1848. They were 
here received into the house of an Israelite, and all were 
dcfiglited to liave once more a roof over thqir heads after 
the exposure and fatigues of a land journey from Acre. 
On the day after arrival, the two boats—‘ Eartny Mason’ 
and ‘Eanny Skinner,’ as they were culled — were 
launehed on the Sea of Galilee, amidst the shouts and 
clapping of hands of a host of Arabs. Tho real interest 
of the narrative now commences, though it is to bo re¬ 
gretted that everything interesting in a historical and 
hydrographical point of vic^ is involved in long and 1 


tasteless effusions unbcflttipg a work of professecQy 
scientific purport. ^ 

Thq first movement ilffm boats was towards the 
head of the lake; to visit Miejdel on the plain of Qeneo 
sareth. * It must have been a singular sight from the 
shore—our beautlM boats, the crews in man-of-war rig, 
with snow-white awnings spread, and their ehitgns 
flying, the men keeping time with their oars, as we 
rowed along the green shores of tho silent Sea of 
Galilee.' A village is descried. ' Pulling to the shore, 
we inquired the name of the plac# of, n fellah [native 
{leasantl who was watering his donkey. His reply w^ 
*' Mqjdel.” Tliis is the ancient Magdiua, the birthplace 
of Mary Magdalen. Mejdel is now a po(ir village of 
about forty families. The bouses are of rough stone, 
with flat mud roofs..... We had no time to survey the 
lake—the advancing season, and the lessening flo^ in 
the Jordan, warning us to lose no time’ in making the 
descent to the lX‘ad Sea. * Tbe bottom of the lake i» 
a concave basin—tbe greatest depth thus far ascertained 
twenty-seven and a-half fathoms (165 feet); but this 
inland sea, alternately rising and falling from copious 
rains or rapid evaixirations, apart from its only outlet, 
is constantly fluctuating in depth. Tho water of the 
lake is cool ami sweet, and tile inhabitants say that it 
possesses medicinal properties. It produces five kinds 
of flsh, all good.* Before the final departure from Tibe¬ 
rias, Mr Lynch purchased and fitted up an auxiliary 
boat, which he called the ‘ Uncle Sam ;* he also de¬ 
tached a number of his men and officers to act ns a land 
party in tlie journey down the Jordan. 

In approaching the southern extremity of the Sea of 
Galilee, the party in the boats had a good view of the 
rugged scenery around, and gradually they swept out of 
the lake into the Ghor (Valley of tho Jordan). * When 
the current was strong, we only used the oars to keep 
in the cliannel, and floated gently down the stream, 
frightening in our descent a number of wild fowl feed¬ 
ing in the marsh grass and reedy islands.’ In the after¬ 
noon they came to the ruined bridge of Semakh, which 
picturesquely crosses the river, its fallen masses greatly 
interruiiting the navigation. Ilere the .Iordan is about 
thirty yards wide. The boats were guided through tlie 
noisy rapids with considerable difflenlty. At night, the 
party enc.ampcd in tents near the border of the stream. 
Tlio descent of the Jordan was in this way exceedingly 
troublesome; shallows, rapids, sunken rocks, and ruined 
wears impeding the regular progress of the boats, one of 
wliicli, the * Uncle Sam,’,was speedily destroyed. The 
country around was seen to be generally uncultivated, 
and the desolation only liero and there relieved by miser¬ 
able niud-liuilt villages. Many spots were evidently 
of great fertility, and with proper culture, could have 
supported a large population. The course of the Jordan 
was exceedingly tortuous. In a space of sixty miles of 
latitude, and four or five miles of longitude, it traverses 
at least 200 miles. Before reaching the Dead Sea, the 
party had plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides many of lesser magnitude. No inter¬ 
ruption was mot with from Arabs, though occasionally 
these marauders of the Desert assumed a threatening 
attitude. An account of tlie entrance to the Dead Sea, 
which was reached in seven or eight days, may’begiven 
in the author’s own words:— 

At 3. 16 p.»., April 18, the water of the Jordan be¬ 
gan to be brackish, but still it had no unpleasant smell; 

* banks, red clay, and mud gradually Incoming lower 
and lower; river eighty yards wide, and fast increasing j 
in breadth, seven fiait deep, muddy bottom, current 
three knots. Saw the Dead Sea over the flat, bearing 
south—mountoms beyond; the surface of the water Iw- ' 
came niflied. 3. 22, a snipe flew by: fresh wind from 
north-west: one large and two small islands at tlie , 
mouth of the river j the islands of mud six or eight feet j 
liigh, evidently subject to overflow; started a heron and 
a white gull. At 3. 25, passed by tho extreme western i 
point, where the river is 180 yards wide and 3 feet 
deep, and entered upon the Dead Sea; the water a 
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nauseong conipouml of bitters and salts.’ Almost im- get within 200 yards of the beach j and our foot-prints | 
mediately on cntcrini; the expanse of waters the wind made on landing were, when we returned, Incrusted ^ 
j rose to a gale, ‘ and presented an agitated surface of with salt.’ , 

I foaming brine: the spray, evaporating ns it fell, left Bater on the same day, and further southward, the 
incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our hands, and scene was one of ‘ unmitigated desolation. On one side, 
faces; and wJiile it conveyed a prickly sensation rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of Usduin, 
whoever it touched the skin, was, above all, exceed- with its conspicuous pillar, which reminded us at least 
ingly painful to the eyes.’ I'hc danger of swamping in- of the catastrophe of tlie plain ; on the other were the 
creased every moment, and the boats bore towards tlie lofty and barren cliiTs of Moab, in one of the caves of 
flat northern shore. Here they gained calm water, and which the fugitive Lot found slieltcr. To the south 
I the party safely landed and encamped at a point indi- w-as nn extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, 

I cated by their cmiipanions, who had reached this dis- with the high hills of Edom serai-girdling the salt plain 
tance hy land journey. whore the Israelites repeatedly overthrew their enc- 

, Ttu3 breadth of the sea at this place to the Arabian mies; and to the north was the calm and motionless 
sliore was rearlj' 8 statute miles. ‘ The soundings sea, curtained with a purple mist; while many fatlioins I 
directly across gave 116 fathoms, or 696 feet as the deep in the slimy mud beneath it lay embedded the 
I greatest depth—90 fathoms, .640 feet, within a fourth ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of a mile from the Arabian shore. Mr AuUck re- The glare of light was blinding to the eye, and the 
ports a volcanic formation on the east sliorc, and atmosphere difficult of respiration. No bird fanned 
brought specimens of l.iva. Anotiier line of soundings with its wing the attenuated air through wliieh the sun 
running diagonally across to tlie south-east. Mr Dale poured his scorching rays upon the mysterious clement 
reports a level plain at the bottom of the sea extending on which we floated, and which alone of all the works 
nearly to each shore, with nn average depth of 170 of its Maker contains no living thing within it.’ 
fathoms, 1020 feet, all across. Tlie bottom, blue mud Day after day tlie heat was tliat of a furnace, the air . 
and sand, and n number of rectangular crystals of salt, dry, and tlie evaporation excessive. The sea, unstirred 
some of them perfect <'ubc.s. One cast brought up by tlie wind, lay smooth and unruffled as an inland lake. . 
crystals only. Laid tliem by for careful preservation. ‘'fhe great evaporation enveloped it in a thin, truns- I' 
' 'J’lio diagonal line of soundings was run from this place parent vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strangely ', 
I tfi a black chasm in the opposite mountains, 'riie with the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, and, i 
I soundings deepened gradually to 28 fathoms a short where they blended in the distance, giving it the ap- i 
^ distance from the shore; the next east was 137, and the pearance of smoke from burning sulphur. It seemed a | 
I third 170 fathoms, and the lead brought up, .as men- vast caldron of metal, fused, hut motionless. About , 
tinned, clear cubical crystals of. salt, 'flic casts were sunset, we tricil whether a horse and a donkey could , 
taken about every half mile, and the deep soundings swim in tlie sea without turning over. G'he result w-as. 
were cairricd close to the Arabian sliorc. It was a that although the anim.als turned a little on one side, 11 
tedious operation; the sim shone with midaummpr they did not lose their balance. As Mr Stephens tried 11 
fierceness, and the water, greasy to the touch, made the his experiment earlier in tlie season, and nearer the 1 1 
men’s liands smart and burn severely.’ nortli end of the sea, liis horse could not have fumed i 

On the morning of the 2l8t the party took to their over, from the greater density of the water there than II 
! boats to skirt along the lake, and make observalions; here. Ills animal may have been weaker, or, at the 11 
I landing at different points, and camping .at night. Tlie time, more e.xhausted than ours. A muscular man n 
plaiifs found were ttie lily, yellow henbane, tlie niglit- floated nearly bre.ast-tiigh without the least exertion.’ i 
I shade or wolf-grape, the lambs’-iiuartor, used in tlie Mr Lynch tried the effect in his own person; hut, s.ajs I 
manufacture of barilla, and a species of kale. Dhoni be, ‘with great difficulty I kept my feet down ; and 
apples were also discovered. The pebbles on the beach when I lay upon my back, and drawing up my Imccs, I 
were agglutinated with salt, and dark briny springs placeil my liands on them, I roiled immediately over.’ I 
poured down the ravines, discolouring tlie vegetation, 'riie im]>rcs8ion conveyed by geological inspection is, 
amongst which were usually prominent taniaribk-trees tliat iie.arly the wliole region is volcanic; hut ns limc- 
and canes. In various places lumps of hitumeii were stone and sandstone occur among the rock.s, the cliangos 
found. The following is one of the more reniarkablu of and convulsions must have been of a diversified cha- |, 
the discoveries that were made:— rncter. Tlie strongest evidence is presented that the || 

‘At 9, the w-ater-shoaliiig hauled more off shore, bed of the De.id Sea has sunk hy a convulsion, previous li 
Soon after, to our astonishment, wo saw on the eastern to which the waters of the ,Iordan had probably escaped / 
side of Usdum, one-third the distance from its north by the Valley of Moah to the Red Sea. ‘All our oh- ' 
extreme, a lofty round pillar, standing apparently de- servations have impressed me forcibly with the con- 
tached from tlie general mass, at the head of a deep, viction that the mountains are older than tlie sea. Had I 
narrow, and abrupt chasm. 'Wo immediately pulled in their relative levels been the same at first, the torrents 
for the shore, and Dr Anderson and I went up and would liavo worn their beds in a gradual and correlative | 
examined it. The beach was a soft slimy mud in- slope; wliercas, in the northern section, the part .‘.up- 
crusted with salt, and, n short distance from the water, posed to have been so deeply engulfed, although a soft, 
covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen, bituminous limestone prevails, the torrents plunge down 
We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with several hundred feet, while on both sid^ of the southern 
carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal portion the ravines come down without ahruptiiess, 
behind. The upper or rounded part is about forty feet although the head of Wady Kerak is more than a thon- 
high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to sand feet higher than the head of Wady Glmweir. 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. It slightly de- Moat of the ravines, too, as reference to the map will 
creases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one sliow, have a southward inclination near their outlets; i 
entire m.iss of cr; stallisation, A prop or buttress con- that of Zerka Main or Callirohoe especially, whicli, | 
nects it witli the mountain behind, and the whole is next to the Jordan, must pour down the greatest volume | 
covered with debris of a light stone colour. Its pecu- of water in the rainy season. But even jf they liad not ' 
liar shape is doubtless attributable to the action of the that deflection, tho argument which has been based on 
winter rains. The Arabs had told us in vague terms this supposition would be untenable; for tributaries, 
that there was to bo found a pillar somewhere upon the like all other streams, seek the greatest declivities with- 
sliores of the sea; but their statements in-ail other out regard to angular inclination. The Yermak flows 
respootS had proved so unsatisfactory, that we could into the Jordan at a right angle, and tho Jahok with 
place no reliance upon them. At 10.10, returned to the an acute one to its descending course. Therl6 are many 
boat with large specimens The shore was soft and other things tending to the same conclusion; among | 
very yielding for a great distance ; tlie boats could not them tho isolation of the..^mountain of Usdum; its dif- 
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I fcrence of contour and of range, and its consisting 
I entirely of a rolcttflic product. But it is for the learned 
to comment on the facts we have laboriously collected. 

I Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. We entered 
: upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
I party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed 
I unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
I days’ close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are 
unanimous in the conviction of the trutli of the Scrip¬ 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

I I record with diffidence the conclusions we have reached, 

, simply as a protist against the shallow deductions of 
1 u'ouU-he unbelievers.’ 

Of the excursions by land to different points, and n 
miiitiplicity of details as to soundings, breadi'hs, and 
other nautical matters, we do not require to speak. 

[ 'J’he investigation of the Deaii Sea was at length com¬ 
pleted. and charts formed of its various features—for 
ail which particulars we refer to tlie book itself. No 
serious accident occurred during the expedition, which 
seems to have been on the whole sati.sfactory. We con¬ 
clude with an anecdote relative to the well-known 
Syrian, Assad Kayat, who some years ago studied medi¬ 
cine m KngUnd, and is now settled as British consul at 
.Taffa. ‘ Dr Kayat has just claims to be considered a 
benefactor to tins section of country, lie has encou¬ 
raged the culture of tbc vino; has introduced that of 
tlie mulberry and of tlie trisli potato; and by word 
and example is endeavouring to prevail on the people 
in the adjacent plain to cultivate the sweet potato, 
vliieh in tins warm eUniate and light friable soil will 
doubtless succeed admirably. Tins section, like all 
Syria, has few nutritious and siieeuleiit vegetabU s. 
The introduction of tlio potato would be a blessing, if 
only to sun-rsede the w.ishy and unwliolLSOme cucmii- 
ber, which is now the vegetable of the country. In the 
courtyaril we observed an English plough of an iiii- 

provctl construction, imported by tlie consul.Last 

v inter a boat was upset m tlie harbour, and the insen¬ 
sible body of one of the crew was thrown by the waves 
iil>i)n the beach. Dr Kayat had it immediately carried to 
his house, where ho took instant measures for its resus¬ 
citation. In tlie meantime a report was spread abroad 
that a Giaour was making incantations over the body 
of one of the " faithful.” A crowd was very soon collected 
before the house, and became cl.amorous for the body, 
that they might inter it; for, as I have before stated, 
it is an artu le of Muslim belief tliat the soul of a person 
not sl.iiii 111 battle c.mriot enter the gardens of Paradise 
until the body is interred. Dr Kayat, from his official 
position, snercLilccl in keeping the doors closed until, 
after several hours’ persevering efforts, ho succeeded, 
and indignation gave way to astonishment among the 
people, wiio declared that he had restored the dead to 
life.’ 

THE rOUGE OP HABIT. 

We hear so much oftener of bad habits than of good ones, 
that one is half tempted to suppose the phrase a mere 
excuse—a shield for our '’ailxngs, but no fitting cloak 
for our wortlMcr deeds. The ‘involuntary faults’ arc 
alluded to in a tone so indulgent—ns something, even 
while lamented, still to be endured—under the name 
of habit; which, being second nature, is still more diffi- 
Liilt to overcome than nature itsedf: but all tlie while 
we shut our eyes to the corrective properties it also 
po'-scsscs, and seldom take the trouble of driving home 
fhe little wq^go of true metal, that would scatter right 
and left the luiig-aecumulating, and perhaps even har¬ 
dened mass. 

Let us not despise the humble ally—no matter how 
trivial the good habit may be, wlien applied to the 
aflfairs (jf every-day life—which, after all, is mostly 
made up of trifles in theiiiselres. We will many a time 
And ourselves suddenly pulled up in an inconsiderate, 
or even a headlong cours^ by some little habit, almost 

/ » _ 


mechanical, perhaps adopted unconsclpnsly, and yet 
precious beyond all calculation iu Its results. 

Are any of our readers habitual snufT-takers? If so, 
though most probably refusing to class this in the 
list of bad habits, they must at least adroit that It is one 
of the most difficult to set aside. The questionable 
indulgence becomes in the long-run a <^ief neoesAiry of 
life: indeed we hare it from the lips of an old admiral 
now no more, that at one time, with shipwreck, starva¬ 
tion, and death staring him in the face, amongst all the 
contingencies of such a situation, the one he contem¬ 
plated witli deepest apprehension was the failing of 
supplies in tlie little hollow deer’s hoof ^ways snugly 
enscoiiscd within his waistcoat pocket. But most inve¬ 
terate of nil snnfF-takers was our friend Walter Milea i 
with him the habit was not merely personal—it was 
hereditary; and if he did not imbibe it with his mother’s 
milk, he at least acquired it with tlie earliest lessons 
imparted by Ills father, who, preferring sedative to cor¬ 
rective measures, would many a time bribe the young¬ 
sters into the quietness he so dearly loved by impartially 
handing his snuff-box round the circle; and Walter, 
making the must of his opportunities, soon became 
an adept in the art of taking a pineli. The usual con¬ 
sequences of course followed—inflamed nose, a nasal 
twang of voice, and other phenomena. 

Such a case might hare been deemed hopeless; habit 
was indeed second nature here, and sorely threatened 
to cloud the animation and intelligence which were 
really natural; but, just in time to avert this conse¬ 
quence, a counteracting influence arose—ho fell in love; 
and, iiuthing unusual, the lady of liis fancy had an an¬ 
tipathy, insurmountable, she declared, to that odious 
Biiull’. Tltero was a violent struggle in Walter’s feel¬ 
ings between the nose and the heart—the box and 
tlie lady; or r.ither, to do him justice, the force of habit 
was so powerful, that some fresh transgression, almost 
unconsciously committed, would every now and then 
renew his term of probation, and leave the accomplish- 
nient of his hopes as distant as at first. But true allcc- 
tioii has its power over antipathies ns well as over pre¬ 
dilections : the young lady began to view the offence in 
a mitigated light, and to make some allowance fur 
Walter’s repeated efforts, vain as they were. He, too, 
was rc.ady to give up something; a compromise was 
elfected; and she became Mrs Miles, on condition that 
the sniiff-box was never to be opened within the four 
walls of the apartment called exclusively their own. 

The terms, surely, were not rigoroll; and yet nono 
but our snuff-taking friends can realise the pang with 
which, on suddenly recollecting his promise, Walter 
withdrew the uffending box from its wonted station be¬ 
neath his pillow, and hanished it to the mantelpiece, 
where, with the length of the room between him and 
the temptation, he still might contemplate it, yet feel 
liiniBolf safe. Time passed on; and honourably true to 
his engagement, never was the atmosphere of that 
apartment clouded with the forbidden dust, unless, in¬ 
deed. some stray particle might have floated back from 
the threstiold where he invariably paused fur a momen¬ 
tary solace, the first thing in the morning, the last at 
night. His wife, duly appreciating the integrity with 
which he adhered at least to the letter of Iris promise, 
built perhaps sqmewliat too sanguinely on tlie hopes it 
aflbrdeil of thorough conquest in the end; but a good 
habit against a bad one, why shouldn’t it gain tlie . 
upper hand?—and time and circumstance aiding, she I 
was right. 

An accident confined Walter for several days to his 
room; at first to his bed; then, when able to leave it, he j 
still lingered powerlessly in his ann-ebair beside the fire, 
directly in view, and ail but in reach, of his favourite 
box. All but—for even had he tried, in his occasionally 
lonely, and oftanrr wearisome hours, ho could not have 
stirred hand or foot to appropriate its contents. Yet, 
again to do him justice, the thought never entered hl^ 
head; tlie self-denial in that spot had become so com¬ 
pletely a habit, that be regarded the once tempting 
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receptacle with aa recant a glance ns he threw on the 
china parrot andihopherd that flanked it on either side. 

But at last the day of convalescence arrived, and 
leaning on the loving arm of his wife, once more he w.is 
allowed to cross the tlircshold of tlie room, his prison so 
long. Eager enough he was to leave it; yet he had 
hardly taken two steps, when he quickly turned hack 
again with a self*pitying smile, exclaiming, ‘Ah, I 
declare 1 had nearly forgotten rny box!’ 

A smothered little sigh was the only answer, and 
again the supporting arm conducted him to the door: 
once passed, again came the old habitual pause: open 
flew tlie snuff-box; but, grief of griefs, not ono particle 
dill it contain; empty, and cleaned out, there it rested 
in his powerless hand; and unable to go forward under 
the weight of such a disappointment, back once more 
he tottered to the room where at least he was likely 
best to bear it. 

IJis wife deserves some credit: she did not laugh, or 
even smile; but viewing the misfortune with his eyes 
I for the iiiomeiit, excUimed in tones of ready syinpnthy, 
j ‘ Ah, indeed, I should have remembered: one of those 
I days when you were so very ill, Jenny knocked it 
down, and my fuolisli heart quite sunk at wliiit it 
fancied an uiipropitioiis omen, when I saw your fa- 
I vourite mixture scattered amidst the aslies on the 
hearth; but fortunately the box itself escaped, though it 
nearly fell into the fire.’ 

A grateful little smile from Walter, and then there 
was a silent pause, as he sat with the box in his hand, 
his eyes fixed iiiiisiiigly on tlie flames from wliich it 
had so narrowly escaped. His wife nt length took the 
otlier hand, and hesitatingly and very gently said, 
‘ And then I had some hope, dear Walter, as d.iy after 
day passed by, and you never, even after yon sat up, 
asked one question about it, that perli.ips by degrees— 
all, if you could only see what a ditfcrcnce it ni.ikes in 
your look!—your eyes grown so bright—your colour so 
clear’- 

Again a little pause, and Walter looked up, not to the 
looking glass, though it stood on the dressing-table just 
nt iiand, and the flattering picture at another time 
might have excited his curiosity; hut now—ah, far 
better, to see it rcllected in the eyes that, half siiiihng, 
Imlf tearful, were now looking down on him. To them 
he turned ; no word accompanied his look; something 
far more emphatic; and the next instant the snutf-box 
was eourageousln thrown into tlie Are, never to be re¬ 
placed again! 

And thus many an instance crowds on our recollcc- 
I tioii, true as the foregoing, stronger, graver; instances of 
habits trivial in the beginning, tyrants in the end; 

I habits of we<ak concession, soon demanded as a right; 

I habits of expression, gesture, position, .all unnoticed by 
I ourselves until we find ourselves ridiculous; and yet 
I each in its turn reformed or counteracted by some other 
little habit which originally may have borne it no rela¬ 
tion whatever. There are habits too— but on them it is 
hardly our province to dwell, being more desirous to 
prove our point by illustration than example—habits 
acquired in careless hours, deejiening into vice, yet still 
yielding to some better habit retained tliroughout all. 
JDown thoSe depths we will not gaze, nor lightly speak 
of an influence that would seem to demand a higher, a 
holier name; but yet suggested by the better remedy 
comes one familiar instance, which, in conclusion, may 
serve as a companion to our first, though .all unlikely to 
meet, belonging to wliat in Ireland would be called 
‘ diflercnt ends of the night.’ 

A'thur Greaves could never go to sleep without 
reading in his bed for an hour or so, no matter how ho 
bad passed the day —at leisure to cram his brain as full 
as it could hold, or with bodily exertion enough to have 
closed his eyes in sleep the moment he laid his head on 
the pillow. _ ’Twas all the same to Arthur—it was a 
.-egular habit—^he could not dispense with it; and the 
book and the small table with the lamp by his bedside 
wore as necessair to his slumbers as the bed itself. We 


need not relate the hairbreadth et^pei he literally 
had; they are in the experience of aR Who have rashly 
practised the indulgence. But not only in vain did his 
singed locks many a morning hear testimony to the 
drowsy moments in which they were caught nodding 
over the lamp and the page; even a stiil more abiding 
witness, a dark unsightly chasm in the gay pattern of 
his bed-curtain—an aperture which the housemaid, who 
made pretensions to learning, declared ought never to 
be repaired, but ‘kept over him as a menlor moty '— 
vainly stared him in the face night after night: the 
habit was incorrigible—‘ it would not give him up.’ 

Repeated accidents had at last made his custom so 
notorious, that wherever he went on a visit, the lady of 
the liouse insured its safety by issuing directions that 
his bedroom candle should never exceed one inch in 
length; while if a log burned on a hcafth, or a coal fell 
out of a grate in any part of the house during the night, 
whoever smelled it first, immediately invaded Arthur’s 
premises, making light of his slumters in more ways 
than one. But, with bettor fortune than could be ex¬ 
pected, years passed over his head without more serious 
injuries than those already alluded to. No awful catas¬ 
trophe reformed him, terrifying him into good beha¬ 
viour : neither property nor life paid the forfeit antiei- 
piited by so many; and at length it was by another 
little habit of still earlier date that the uns^e one of 
later acquisition was eventually laid aside. 

He had been always accustomed from the time when, 
not higher than liis book, he stood beside a widowcil 
mother’s knee to read a portion of Holy Writ before he 
laid himself down to sleep. Thus in growing veara the 
business or tlic amusement of the day invanahly elosed ; 
and even when many nnotlier memory had faded dim in 
the distance, that gentle voice still seemed to sav, 

‘ Neglect not this, my son; ’ and thus whatever liiul 
been Iiis study at that iinieasonable hour and jilace, it 
was uniformly terminated by the best of all btfore Ida 
eyelids closed for llie night. 

Without iiilnidiiig on higher motives, this at least 
had liceoine in time a habit, as many another, from 
‘all the nurse and all the priest hatli tniiiilit,’uni on- |' 
stioiisly iiillueiiecs us in att( r-life. His nightly studies 
would have seemed incomplete, .and sleep as f.ir aw ly 1 1 
as ever, if not solicited thus: and, as we ha\c said, tlie || 
boy became a man ; the man saw' a jniiiigtr gnu ration | 
spiiiiging up beside him; and still, band in hand, the i 
gowl and the foolish habit kept their ground. ( 

At l.ist came news—diieful and overpoweiing: the 
one best loved of all, his own yonng Arthur, a mid- 
sldpiiiaii on hoard one of lier Majesty’s frigates stationed , 
amongst the West India Islands, bad lieen lost by a | 
boat upsetting, just .as the vessel Ii.ad weighed anchor, 
and was leaving the harbour for borne. 'I’lie ship herself i 
brought the sorrow ful tidings; a letter from the captain, I 
while it did all that woids could do in consolation, by 
its praises of the lost one', still left no doubt eif the ' 
calamity—no hope to which the moiirni rs might cling. 
And now more than ever had the bereaved fathi r 
reason to bless the habit which alone could steady Ids 
mind in the night-wate’hes, so often filled with thoughts j 
of his sailor buy. With the words of comfirt on his lips, | 
with its peace within hie heart, he would often drop 
asleep, to dream of the time w hen they should be united 
again. 

But his wildest or his happiest dream never sur¬ 
passed the reality. The slnadow s were lengthening fai-t 
one autumn evening, about a nioiitli after the family 
had been attired in their mourning garb, when the iin- I 
[ expected sound of carnage-wheels rattlirt‘g_ up to th’e 
door drew the inmates of the house to the window s just I 
1 in time to catch—Artliur’s gay hurra 1 and see him | 
spring from the roof of the carriage, where, for the ^ 
benefit of all beholders, he had considerately placed 
himself. 

It was indeed himself, ‘ alive again; ’ as, much to his 
surprise, and somewhat to Iiis amusement, he had been 
informed at the little neiffibouring town where the 
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coaoh had let hUa down, and wh^ the report of hig 
early death, then first learned by himself, had awakened 
sympathy in manv a kindly heart. The landlord of 
the inn had insisted on getting out a carriage and his 
best pair of posters, that not a moment should be un¬ 
necessarily lust in restoring happiness to the clouded 
home. tVhat n meeting it was I How rapid the expla¬ 
nations! How they laughed, and how they wept, at 
Arthur’s graphic account of bis visit to the fishes, and 
his first doubts whether it was by sea or land that he 
had got round to the other side of the island where he 
found himself coming to life again, until resolved by the 
congratulations of the nigger crew that had picked him 
up 1 Ho had them all word for word ; and never weary 
of listening, liis auditors, unmindful of all rise, were 
drinking in the thrice-told tale, as they drew him still 
closer to the glowing fire—to each other j when, just 
before the now forgotten carriage turned away, the 
postboy’s honest face was seen peeping in for a moment 
tliroiigh tliu still open window; and did one of the 
happy party assembled within blame tlie freedom, or 
think it an intrusion, as, lifting liis cap from his head, 
he reverently said, ‘ Thanks bo to God, sir, ’twas all a 
mistake r 

‘ Yes, let us thank Him all togeflier before we separate 
this niglit,’ said tlie rejoicing fallier in tones of still 
deeper reverence, as tlie sound of tlie wheels died away. 
The curtains were drawn, tlie fire burned more brightly, 
and tiie niglit grew old, tlie hours still unheeded; until, 
romeiiiliering liis pledge, the eliapter apportioned for 
anotlier lioiir m as re.id aloud before they separated, and 
slicd its calm over all. T'lle fatlicr went straight to his 
lied, and put out liis lamp at once ; liis licart too full to 
admit any snlij.et after that: then, finding he never 
liud slcjit sounder in ids life, he wound up his day’s 
occupations in the same way the next night, and every 
night afrer in the midst ot Ins family ; auJ the lamp on 
tli(“ little table was never liglited again. 


TIVKS OK THIO LINDSAYS.* 

llisroiiv, (ven family history, can never lie well written 
1)\ the spirit of class; and tlie reason that Lord I/iiid- 
s IV li IS proiiueeil one of tlie liest books upon tlie subject 
til i( liwe ever .ippeartd is, tli.it ho is not, in tlie vulgar 
s( Use of tin woril, an aristocrat, lie scorns the mean¬ 
ness of tliose wlio v.iliie themselves on the cleserviiigs of 
otliers, ami applauds the saying of Lord Clarendon, tliat 
birth (onveys no merit, but mneU duty, to its inheritor. 
'J'liose sluggisli perions, .s.ays he, ‘wlio are di.sposed to 
rest tlieir cl inns to consideration on the merits of their 
aiK-estors, .and not on their ow n individual activity, 
hiionld renieinhcr Sir Thomas Overhnry's pitlij' sarcasm 
on sueli I'hiir leters, th it tliey resenible potatoes, of 
which the onli valuahle portion is under ground.’ lie 
looks ujion birth, in short, as an incentive to virtue, and 
thinks that a man const tons of a long line of illustrious 
ancestors will be less likely than anotlier to commit a 
dishoiiouiaible action. 'I'liis reasoning is strictly philo- 
sopliical, but it applies to other tilings as well as high 
descent. A man, for iiist.tacc, may be reasonably proud 
of an office filled before Iniii liy a line of eminent indi¬ 
viduals wliolly uncomieeted with encli other, and he will 
be incited to do his licst to keep up the reputation of the 
class. A soldier, in like manner, will display all the 
more bravery for belonging to a distinguished regiment; 
for in tliese eases it is not witli the siirinkiing tliere may 
chance to be of mean intellects or eowardly natures we 
.would desire to identify ourselves, but with the wise 
and bravo 4fho liave preceded us. There are of course 
many persons in our nobility of sucli narrow calibre, as 
to be incapable of taking this view of the subject, and 
whose pride of descent, therefore, is purely ridiculous; 
but we trust there are many more who, like Lord Lind¬ 
say, floAt on with the spirit of the age, and recognise in 

» Or. a Memoir of the IIousW of Crawford and Balcarrus. By 
LurdLiudsay. Svuls. liundoJI: Murray. 1849. 


Lord Liudsay. 3 vuls. liundoi 


the nristocratio feeling an element of oar nature the 
genuinenesB of whiuh is proved by share it in 
the scheme of progressive development. 

* The pride of race,’ says M. Chmsles, in a review of 
this work in the ' JourniU dea Dibata,* * now attacked 
in its last entrendimenta, brings forward its titles for 
its support against the spirit of the new time: tt feels 
the necessity of shielding itself historically against that 
c<iuality which has become the mistress of it| destinies; 
and the most exclusive aristocracy in Euro^, forced to 
act on the defensive, arms itt«}f with its great buckler, 
and shows tliere inscribed, like a blaxon, its proofs of 

courage and serviue.Hut tlie genius of the past, 

opposed to that of the present, is always the conquered 
genius; and Lord Lindsay’s hook, filled as it is with 
proud sentiments and glorious momorios, is neverthe¬ 
less a homage to the new world.’ This, however elo¬ 
quent, is only partly true. The genius of tlie past is 
never subdued: it merely receives, in the moral progress 
of society, another development, just as the chivklry 
of tlie middle ages still survives as a great principle 
under a new form; just as Christianity itself, acoording 
to a recent writer, changed from the religion of works 
into that of faith, will finally lie sublimed into love. In 
tlie latter example, Peter and Paul will not bo extin- 
giiisUtd in the ascendancy of John, for they are mani¬ 
festations of the same identical but progressive prin¬ 
ciple; and thus the mind of the jirescnt, even while 
m irehing onward, will always continue its homage to 
great ancestors— 

* Tho dead but booptrod Novcrclgns, who still rule 
Oui t>£>btU from their urns.’ 

If this he correct, the mistake of M. Ghasles consists in 
his supposing that it is only the popular genius ‘qiil 
inarelie on avant,’ and onip the aristocratical genius 
' qui sc rejette sur les c'coulcs.’ 

It is not doubted now, we believe, that moral as well 
as physical characteristics descend in families, wlicther 
illustrious or otlierwise. The name of the ‘ lightsome 
Tandsays’ indicates a very enviable hereditary quality 
peeuli.ir to this riiee; but in some individuals, accord¬ 
ing to their biographer, it degenerated into very re¬ 
markable extravagance. This was more obvious towards 
the close of tho main branch, Crawford; and Lord 
Lindsay even traces, with a superstitious feeling, a 
‘ curse’ devolving from the crimes of the Wicked Master 
(1 '>42) upon the doomed race. The |itle of Master, we 
may say, belonged, from tho middle of tiio flfteentli 
century, either to tlie eldest son or presumptive heir to 
a Scottish peerage. Tims the son and heir of Lindsay, , 
Kari of Crawford, was tho Master of Crawford. 

‘ Alexander, Master of Crawford, siirnamed emphati¬ 
cally by Scottish tradition ‘‘The Wicked” or “Evil 
M.ister,’’ exceeded all his compeers in prodigality, reck¬ 
lessness, and crime. He was tho Absalom of his cen¬ 
tury, Like the son of David, he hud been put in fee of 
the earldom by his father, as future earl, which gave 
him independent power, and the barony of Glencsk had 
licen assigned to him in consequence. Attacliing to 
liimself a bond of ruffians, lie seized his father’s fortress 
of Diinbog, and commenced the life of a bandit, oppress¬ 
ing tho lieges, tyrannising over the clergy, *aiid levying 
black-mail, or tribute, over the whole surrounding j 
country. As early as 1526, his father hud been obliged 
to appeal to the crown for protection from “ bodily 
harm,” threatened against himself, his wife, and friends, I 
by ills rebellious son; the Master expressed contrition, 
and by the intervention of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews and others, “ as amicable compositors,” the 
carl ’received him once more “into hcartly favour and 
kindness,” engaging to confirm him in the fee of the 
earldom, provided he relapsed not Into crime, and 
banished his “ present company ” of evil abettors—the 
enfeoIFiuent to be “ null, caisit, and retretit (broken and 
retracted), but ony process ” (without any law proceefi- 
ings), in case of contravention or failure in these condi¬ 
tions. But the evil nature soon broke out again, and 
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four j rar* afterwards, on the ICth of February 1530-1, 
lie was solemnly' arraigned at a justice-ayre held at 
Dundee, the king himself presiding in person, when a 
fearful catalogue of enormities were alleged against him 
and his aeeompliccs—rapine, rape, murder, common 
brigandage, the oeeupation of lands belonging to the 
Earl (ff Buehan for five years, the besieging his father’s 
castles with the intention of murdering him, the sur¬ 
prising hiip at Finhaven, “laying violent hands on 
liiin," annimprlsoning him in his own dungeon for 
twelve weeks, and on another occasion carrying him by 
force to Itreehin, where he confined him for fifteen days 
—besides breaking open his eoffers, pillaging his writs, 
and seiving his rents and revenues. No defence was 
oifered—none could be made. The Master admitted 
everything, and threw himself on the king’s mercy. 
By the Scottish law, founded on the Roman, his gudt 
was parricide, and its penalty death—personal to him¬ 
self, civil to his posterity. His life was spared, probably 
through his fatlier’s intercession, and with a lingering 
hope that he might yet repent. But the forfeiture took 
effect to the legal exclusion of himself and his posterity 
from succession to the estates and honours of Crawford, 
blotting them out as if they had never existed. And he 
acquiesced in this, and im])lenientcd or fulfilled the law, 
by solemnly abjuring .and renouncing, of his own free 
will, all right or clniiii “ to all the lands of the earldom 
of Crawford,” in f.ivour of Earl David his father, to 
dispose of, in whole or in. part, according to his good 
pleasure; confessing himself at the same time to have 
“sinned grievously and enormously” against his said 
father, and against the decreet arbitral pronounced by 
the Archbishop of St Andrews—and stretching out his 
right hand and binding himself to this renunciation (as 
it was ('ailed) of “ all kindliness and right of succes¬ 
sion,” in jiresenee of his unhappy parent, in the public 
street between the chapel of >Sr John and the liouscs of 
the lepi rs at the cast end of the burgh of Dundee, the 
third hour after noun on the penultimate of March 
1537.’ 

Ill li ss than a year .after this ignominious forfeit'ire, 
the Al'icked Master was slain in a broil with a cobbler 
of DuniU'e; .and after his f.ither’s death, the earldom 
passing over his descendants, fell to D.ivid l.indsay of 
Kd/ell. Earl Daviii became tlie protector of the son of 
his predecessor, and ‘as soon ns he was fairly settled in 
his new dominions, now feelings began to stir in bis 
heart, or old ones^ather developed themselves in a new 
manner—feelings closel.V connected with the days of 
clanship and fciid.alisni.’ 'These were the instinct of 
clanship, and of reverence for the principle of Icgiti- 
iiiai'y; and smothering every feeling of selfish ambi¬ 
tion, tliis man, in the very prime of life, adopted in 
leg il form the excluded heir, the son of the AVicked 
Master; his ‘huniilo and formal behaving’ inducing 
him to believe that he would inherit the good without 
being tainted with tlie evil in his father’s character. 
The assent of the crown being obtained,' a solenui bond 
or contract was drawn up, by whiili tlio Master ac¬ 
knowledged his obligations, and accipttd Ills duties, lus 
adopted son to Earl David; and engaged, on failure of 
its conditions, or on rc-enaeting the enormities of his 
father, to resign the earldom for himself and his heirs 
for ever, on the payment of two thousand pounds by 
his adopted father, his heirs or assignees, in the kirk of 
Dundee, “ and I, my lieirs and assignees, fra thenceforth 
to he seclndit therefra for our ingratitnile for ever.” ’ 

’The descendants of the AVieked Muster, however, 
laird Lindsay says, were ‘ hereditarily doomed, it would 
seem, to prodigality and crime.’ The young David, in 
due time, succeeded to the earldom. ‘ But long before 
that period, his conduct had disappointed the hopes, 
and embittered the declining years of his benefactor; 
and in I5S9 it is stated, in a legal document under the 
signet of the queen, that he had so conducted himself, 
“.that lie *11 law, natural and civil, he deserves dishe- 
rcsing and tinsale (loss) of the benefit of the said adop¬ 
tion;" intimating how lenient and forgiving his pre¬ 


decessor had still been, even after hitjecond marriage, 
the birth of a flourishing family, and the provocations 
received from the ungrateful serpent he had fostered 
in his bosom, might have tempted liim to revoke that 
rash experiment.’ Among the pranks of this youth 
during his Mastership, he attacked and spbilcd Glenesk, 
ravaging the country, and carrying off eighty-four oxen 
and sixty-nine * kye; ’ a robbery which his benefactor 
made good, reimbnreing the sufferers, and pardoning 
the offender. After the Moster succeeded to the earl¬ 
dom, he signalised himself by the bitterest hostility to 
the IJouse of Edzell 1 

The next descendant of the Wicked Master figures 
in a fray highly characteristic of the time, and wliioh 
was fatal to Lord Glamis. ‘Crawford and Glamis 
chanced to meet each other, at the head of their respec¬ 
tive followings, in a narrow street called the School- 
house Wynd, and in front of a large fortified house 
named “ the Lady Mary’s Lodging,” in .Stirling, as 
Cr.iwford was passing to the castle, and the chancellor 
returning to his lodging, after making his report to the 
king.’ The consequence was a collision with the sword, 
fur the two nobles were at fend with each other; anil 
Olaniis was mortally wounded by a pistol bullet, fired 
by the hand of some unknown assassin. ' Altogether 
this skinnisb, in its scene and circumstances—the nar¬ 
row antique wynd, the torches, the pistol-fiashes, the 
struggling groups of combatants, Crawford endeavour¬ 
ing to appease the fray, Glamis staggering bac'kwurds, 
while the “ evil-willer’s” pistol and face of triumph are 
still protruding from the “lieich window,” forms a sub¬ 
ject worthy of the pencil of (Bierardo della Nottc or 
Salvator Rosa.’ Craw ford now appears in the char.ictor 
of a rebel; and after being imprisoned and forgiven, bis 
younger brother begins to eclipse him by rising in the 
favour of good King Jamie. The following letter, ad¬ 
dressed to this Alexander Linds,ay by the king, is cha¬ 
racteristic :— 

‘ Sandir—Q uliill (till) yourc goode bappe furncis me 
Slim bettir occasion to rccompmec youre honest and 
faithfiill seruice, utterid be jonro diligent and cairfiill 
attendance upon me, speciallie at this tyme, lott this 
assure yon, in the inviolabill wordu of youre awin I’riiiee i 
and maistcr, tliat quhen Codd raiideris me in Skot- 1 
lande, I sail irrcuocablie, and with consent of Parlia¬ 
ment, erect you the teniporalitie of Miirraye in n tem¬ 
poral lordshipp, witli all Iionoiiris th.airto appartcining. 
Lett this seme for cure to yonre presi nt disease. 

‘From the C.astcll of Cronebnrg, quhaire wc are 
drinking and dryuing our (rattling away) in the auld 
maner. J. R.’ 

In fulfilment of this promise, ‘Saiidie’ was made a 
baron, witli the title of Lord Bjiynie; but evi n before 
this. King J.anies set himself with bis whole heart to 
negotiate a marriage for his fisonriti', addressing to tlie 
lady some amusing letters, w Inch we have no room for, 
and this note to the iiitendeil bridegroom.— 

‘ Sandir —We are going i,n here in the aiild way, and 
very merry. I'll not forget you when I come hanic— I 
you shall ho a lord. But mind (remember) Jean l.yon, | 
for her anid tout will make you a new horn. J. R.’ i 

Notwithstanding such gleams of light,,however, tlie | 
doom of the descendants of the AVu'ked Master was 
fixed. ‘ It is a nielanclioly tale—a malignant star, or 
rather, apparently, a heredit.ary curse, pursued even the 
worthiest of them to degradation and ruin.’ The last 
earl we have mentioned was neglected when a youth by 
his father, so that his * pedagogne’ declares in a letter 
that they had no alternative but either to ‘ steal of the 
town’or sell their furniture. ‘And an rvrlier letter 
mentions the tears shed by the Master when, after long 
expectancy, his father visited the town—and left it 
without seeing him. His heart crushed, his self-esteem 
wounded, his attempts to win his father’s love rejected, 
all the sweet affections of his nature were tnrnee! to gall, 
his intellect ran to waste, and on attaining the inde¬ 
pendence of manhood, he gathered a band of broken 
Lindsays around him, and rev^iged his childhood's misery 


'I 
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upon society. Loye might yet haye reelaimoii him, but Anger of his fair young bride. It wm » mourning riflg, 
his marriage proved unfortunate, and a divorce released with the raort-h^ and cross-bones. On perceiviug it 
both wife and husband from what had become a mere at the close of the ceremony, she fainted away, and the 
bond of bitterness. I Iiavo Uttle more to relate of him evil onaon bad made such an impresMon on her miod, 
except the strange circumstances of liis latter years., that, on recovering, sbe declared she should diewithhi 
Reckless and profuse, and alienating the posMssions of the year i and her presentiment was too truly fiilflllcd.’ 
the earldom in a manner which, however unjust, could Another of these Earls of Balcarres^ deaf, sixty, and 


they accordingly confined him in Edinburgh Castle, 
wlicro he spent tiis remaining years under surveillance, 


tudo for his marked admirati<n.iOf her. Lord Balcarres 
was almost sixty, and, what was worse, the world 


but acting in every respect otherwise as a free agent, reckoned him eighty ! Though hit aspect was noble, 
Hence the epithet by which he is frequently distin- and his air and deportment showed him at once to hen 
guished by contemporary genealogists, of " Comes In- man of rank, yet there was no denying that a degree 
precratus,” or the “ Captive Earl.’” He at leu,;t>h died of singularity attended his appearance. To his large 
in Ins prison,‘leaving only one child. Lady Jean Lindsay, brigadier wig, which hung down with tliree tails, ho 
an orphan, destitute and uncared for, and fated to still generally added a few curls of his own application, 
deeper debasement, having run away with a comraou wiiich. I susiiect, would not have been reckoned quite 
“ jockey with the horn,” or public herald, and lived orthodox by the trade. His shoe, which resctublod *1)0- 
latterly by mendicancy, “ a sturdy beggar,” though thing so much as a little boat with the cabin at tlie end 
mindful still of the sphere from which she Iiad fallen, of it, was slashed with his penknife for the benefit of 
and “ bitterly ashamed.” An aged lady related her giving ease to his honest toes; here—there—ho slashed 
inelanchuly history to Crawford the antiquary, who it where he chose to slash, without an idea that the 
nourished during the early years of last century, adding world or its fashions had tho smallest right to smile at 
th.it she remembered seeing her liegging when she her- his shoe , had they smiled, he would have smiled too, 
self was young. .Shortly after tho Re-storation, King and probably said, “ Oddsflsh! I believe it is not like 


Charles II. granted her a pension of one hundred a year, 
“ in consideration of her eminent birtli and neccssituiis 
condition,” and this probably secured her comfort during 
the evening of her days.’ 

I'htrl D.ivid was succeeded by his undo—wild, prodi- 
g.il, and ty r.annical. Ilis son, Earl George, sold Einhavcn 
and the tombs of his ancestors to Lord Spyuic, and serv¬ 
ing abro.id as a colonel of a foot company of Dutch, 
cudgclh d one of his officers, and was slain by him in 


tors it whetlicr so old a fellow as myself wears a shoe or 
a slipper.’”' Miss Dalrymple refused him, and he fell 
sick with the disappointment: he recovered, and she 
married him. 

Tite countess proved to be a famous band at whipping 
lier children; but on one occasion, when the culprits 
absconded, the punishment was amusingly varied. 
‘ Our fliglit,’ says one of them—Lady Anne Lindsay, 


requit.il of the iiisull. ‘ E.irl George was succeeded by author of the famous ballad—‘was discovered by old 


hl^ iK'\t brotlicr, Colonel Alexander Lindsay, on whom 
the eursc of the Wicked Master was even more fearfully 
visited, as lie became “ fr.mtie,” or insane, and was 


Rubin Gray the shepherd—“ All the young gcntlenicu 
and the young ladies, and all tho dogs, are run away, 
my lady!” A messenger being despatched, not to nego- 


kept in conffnement till his death in 1C39, when tho last tiate, but to bring us hack nolens volens, the six cri- 


surviMng son of Esrl Henry, Colonel Liidovic Lindsay 
—^who had risen to that rank in the Spanish service— 


minals were carried before the countess, who declared 
that on this occasion whipping was too good for us, and 


j succeeded as si.xteentli E.irl of Crawford, and returned that wc should each have a doso of tincturo of rhubarb 
I to Scotl.iiid, in order to support the king in tlic difli- to teach us to stay at homo—a punishment 'dassically 
I (nines that were then gathering round him. Ho and just in its degrees, as the eldest, consequently tho mosL 
Lord Spyme were in that year the last survivors of the guilty, had the last and most offensive glass of the 


seven Crawford cousins who had started in life so gaily 
and hopefully not twenty years before.’ Earl Luiluvic 
was ruined in the wars of the Covenant; and homeless, 
penniless, and destitute, was glad to obtain the command 


bottle.’ 

Another anecdote of whipping. In'this case the cul¬ 
prit was Lady Margaret. ‘ Our governess, Henrietta 
C- , amidst many faults, was passionately fond of her. 


of an Irish regiment in tlie Spanisli service. He dieil but did not spare her when she was wrong. On a 
.ibroad, no one knows where or how; and with the third certain occasion, I forget what, “ If you do so again,” 


I.orii Spyiiie, the last descendant of the Wicked Master, 
tlie succession terminated. We feci tliat wo have not 
been able, in our conffnetl space, to do this remarkable 


said she, ‘‘ Lady Marg.aret, devil take me if I do not 
whip you severely 1” Adding—“ You do not mind what 
I say, and therefore I swear to it.” Margaret at no 


story justice; tint it is certainly one of the most striking great distance of time committed the same sin. “ I see 


tilings in the hook. 

We now come to another strange anecdote of a light¬ 
some Lindsay of a different stamp, Colin, Earl of H.il 


now liow you have attended to what I told you,” said 
Henrietta; ‘‘ if this happens once more, I pi/sitively must 
whip you.” ‘‘ I do renieinber what you told me,” said 


earres. ‘ The young Manritia de Nassau had fallen in Margaret, “ and you are bound to whip me.” “ I ccr- 
love with Colin at his first presentation at court; ou his tainly shall the very first time you do so.” ‘‘ No, Miss 
recovery. Sir Robert sent him to pay his acknowledg- C-, sou must whip me now; you swore to it, and 


recovery. Sir Robert sent him to pay his acknowledg- C— 
inents to her, and ere long, the day was fixed for thedr said, 


, you must whip me now; you swore to it, and 
‘ Devil take you if you would not whip me se- 


marriage. The Rrinco of Orange, afterwards William vercly.’ ” Henrietta acknowledged it, but said this once 
III., presented hiS fair kinswoman on this joyful occa- she would excuse her. “ And will God excuse you ? 
siuii with a pair of raagnifleent emerald earrings as his No,” said Margaret: “ I insist upon it that you whip 
wedding-gift. The day arrived, tlie noble party were me directly!” Henrietta remonstrated; Margaret cried, 
assembled in the church, ami the bride was at the altar; expecting every moment to see the devil take away the 
hut, to th(k dismay of the company, no bridegroom governess. At last she carried the point, and was laid 
appeared! The volatile Colin had forgotten the day of on her knee; but Henrietta, feeling no anger, and being 
his marriage, and was discovered in his niglitgown and full of admiration of the culprit, who was insisting on a 
slippers quiptly eating his breakfast! 'Thus far tho flogging to save her soul, instead of inflicting the punish- 
talc is told with a smile on the lip, but many a tear was ment quietly, bellowed so loud herself at every stroke, 
shed at tlie conclusion. Colin hurried to the church, as to bring inymotbet into the room, who soon settled 
hut in nis haste left the ring in his writing-case ; a the business.’ < 

friend in the company gave him one—the ceremony This governess was an original, much better than an}’ 
w ent on, and without look^g at it, be placed it on the cliaracter iu fiction ive remember. ‘ My molbet had 
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foliml her weeping »nd pnintinK hutUTllIci) in tlie garret 
of a Itiiutie where ehe lodgeil for a few diy s in Kdinlmr^li. 
Tlic niiatrest of it, wlio wag lier aunt, treated her with 
a geverity which she said “ was good for lier proud 

little ridiculous niece;” and Henrietta C-, indilfcrent 

about her good or bad treatment, wept because she was 
not pl-iced, she said, in tlie spliere of life for which slie 
was funned. She boasted tlwt in her veins desetmded 
the blued of an old lliglibiiid eliief—1 forgot wlio : pride 
hud saileduown with the strenni, and Henrietta reckoned 
iierself more higlily born tliaii if she had been one of the 
House of Austria.’ She was carried to Uulcarrcs to try 
wliiit bIio was lit for. ‘ At first Henrietta had her mess 
with my iiiotlier’s maid m her own room: tears flowed; 
slie staived iierself; and in order to make Henrietta 
ii'ippy, slio was permitted to dine witli the family. 
'J'liis indulgence was repaid by her tcacliing us such 
things for her own amusement as Margaret aird I wetc 
llicii capable of learning. By degrees she rendered lier- 
self of use, wliilc slie maintained her indcpcndcnrc. 
The ascendancy slie acquired over the mind of Lady 
Bali'arrus, while bending to lier in nothing, beeanie 
evident; and my mother, satisfied tliat lior project w.i3 
ready to answer, proposed to lier to accept the olHee 
diieetly, an i a salary of twenty pounds per annum, 
wliieli. being all tlie could afford to give to a person 
poisestiiig notliiiig, was not eonteiiiptilile. Tliis pro¬ 
posal nearly eust Henrietta lier life: slie saiil it was 
" so haughty and unprovoked: as an act of friendship, 
she was ready to (:ike care of us, but her soul spurned 
imoluineut.” 'I'lirea bottles of l.iud.uium and somo 
cpiietiiig drangiits put matters to riglits. Ill could my 
mother’s spirit brook to make concessions, but slie was 
obliged to do it; and Henrietta g.iined, upon the wtiole, 
more than iwiiity pounds per aonuni of consideration, 
togetlier witli a little pension of fifteen pounds from 
government, wliieli my father procured for lier. 

‘Bebolil lier, then, settled at Ilalearres, the least little 
■woman that ever was seen for nothing. Fantastic in 
lier dress, and naive in lier manners beyond what was 
natural at tier time of life, lier couiitenaneo was pre tty, 
lier sh ipc neat and nice. But in that casket was lodgi d 
more than I’undora’s box contained, not only of sorrows 
and of ills to demolish mankind, but of powers of every 
liiiid, good us well ns bad—powers of attaebing, powers 
of injuring, powers of mind, powers of genius—magiia- 
111111 ify, obstinacy, prejudice, romance, and oeeasioiially 
eiitliusiastie devotion.’ A curious trait in tills str.inge 
Henrietta's pride was lier em])I<iying lier brotlier to iiia- 
iiufacture a fictitious genealogy 1 lion ever, she was a 
good tliough strange creature; and her greatest trial was 
I.ady B;dc.irres dividing her affection between lier and a 
‘ masi-iilinc bravo,’ one Miss Sopliy Joliiistoiie, as strange 
and original as herself. ‘ The fatlier of this lady w'as wlmt 
is eoinnionly called “ an odd dog; ” her mother tliiit uii- 
cncroacliiog sort of existence so universally termed " a 
good sort of woman.” One day after dinner the squire, 
having a mind to reason over bis bottle, turned ttie con¬ 
versation on tlio “folly of education.” Tlio wife said 
she had always understood it was a good tiling for young 
jicople to know a little, to keep tlieiii out of barm’s way. 
'riio husband said education was all nonsense, for that 
a ehild wlioaras left to nature had ten times more sense, 
and all that sort of thing, when it grew up, than tliose 
wliose heads were filled full of gimcracks and learning 
out of books. Like Mrs Shandy, slie gave up the point, 
and, as he stoutly maintained his argument, they both 
agreed to make the experiment on the child she was 
ready to produce, and mutually swore an oath that it 
never should be taught anything from the hour of its 
birth, or ever have its spirit broken by contradictioo. 
This child proved to be Miss Sophy Johnstone. Tlie 
dispute and covenant were known in tlie country; and 
the iieighboora, in jest, calling her *; Hilton’s Natural 
Daughter," in a few years she passed bona Jide for liis 
iljegitimate cliild.’ Tlie result was the formation of the 
'’masculino bravo.’ ‘ Nature seemed to have entered 
into the jest, and hesitated to tlio last whether to make 


her a boy or a girl. Her taste led Iier to limit with lier 
brothers, to wrestle with tlie stable-boys, and to saw- 
wood with tlic carpenter. She worked well in iron, 
could shoe a iiorse quicker tlian the smith, made excel¬ 
lent trunks, played well on the fiddle, sung a man’s song 
in a bass voice, and was by many people suspected of 
being one. Slie learnt to write of tlie butler at her own 
request, and had a taste for reading, which slie greatly 
improved. She was a droll ingenious fellow : her talents 
for mimicry made her enemies, and the violence 
of her attachments to those she called her favourites 
secured her a few warm friends. She came to spend a 
few months with my mother soon after her marriage, 
and, at tlie time I am speaking of, liad been with her 
tliirtccn years, making Balearres her head-quarters, de¬ 
voting Iierself to the youngest ehild, whichever it was— 
deserting him wlien lie gut into breeches, and regularly 
constant to no one but me. She hod a little forge fltti d 
up ill her closet, to which I was very often invited.’ 
I’oor Miss Sopliy Johnstone lived to bo a miscrabli-, 
penurious old woman, ‘'riie junior members of tlie 
family, tlie grandfathers and grandmothers of the 
youngest existing generation of tlie Lindsays, were fre¬ 
quently sent to visit lier, and never empty-haiidi il. 
'i'liey usually found her crouched in tlie corner of lier 
den, and lier first salutation was always, “ AVIiat li.ie >c 
broeht ?—what liae ye broclit ?"—streteliing out her 
skinny arm to receive the olVeriiig.’ 

We must indulge ourselves in anotlier original—tlio 
venerable Lady Dalryinple, iiiotlier of the wliippiiig 
eonntess. ‘ At tun sIio emiie down stairs, alwai s .i little 
out of liiiniour till slic liad b.id lier lire.ikbui. In In r 
left liand were lier mitts and her sniiff-box, vtncli coii- 
tnined a eert.iiii number of pinches; she stinmid on the 
soveiitceiith spot of the carpet, and coughed llin c times , 
she then looked at the weather-glass, aiqiio.'cbeil the 
tea-table, put her light liainl in her pwket for the Key 
of the tea-ehest, and not fliiding it there, sent me iqi 
st.iirs to look for it in tier own room, cliurging me not 
to fall oil the stairs. 

“Jjook,” said slie, “ Annie, upon my little table— 
there you w ill find a pair of gloves; but the key is not | 
there. After you liave taken up tlic glou-s, jouwill | 
see jcsterday’.s iicwsjiaper; Inil jouwill not find it be¬ 
low that, so you need not toiicli it. I'.iss on from tlio 
newspaper to iny black f.iu: bcsido it there lie three 
apples (don’t cat my apples, Anmc—iii.irk tliat!). T.ike 
up tlie letter that is bejond tin apples, iiiul there you 

will find”- “Hut is nut that the key in jour ktc 

hand, over your little finger ?” “ No, Annie; it eaimot 
be so; for 1 always carry it on inj' right.” “ 'I’liat is, jon 
intend to do so, nij' dear gr.indinaiiima; but you know 
you always carry it in j’our left, ’ “ Well, well, child, I 
behove Idol But what then ? Is the tea m.ide ? l‘ut 
in one spoonful for every per«on, and one over—Annie, 
do you mark rue ?” 

‘ 'riius every iiiOTiiiiig grambnaniniii smelt three 
times at lier apjile, c.iinu lov. n staiu testj', coughed on 
the seventeenth spot, lost in r key, had it detected in 
lier left hand, and the nioriimg’s pariuie being over, till 
the evening's ii:<p .arrived (when she had a new set of 
inana'uvres), slie was a pleasing, entertain,jng, talkative, 
mild old woni.an, 1 sliould love her, for she loved me. 

I was her god-daughter, and lier sworn friend.’ ■ 

Before coiicluding, wo are in duty bound to return to 
the Lindsays—and here is the end of tlio ‘ proud House 
of Edzcll.’ ‘ The lainl, like ids father, had been a wild 
and wasterful man, and liad been long awa’. He was 
deeply engaged with tiie unsuccessful party of tlic 
Stuarts, and the rumours of their defeat) were still 
occupying the minds of all the country-side. One after¬ 
noon the poor baron, with a sad and sorrowful counte¬ 
nance and heavy heart, and followed by only one of a' 
bis company, botii on horseback, came to tlie castle, 
almost unnoticed by any. Everything was s%nt: he 
gn’ed into his great big liouse a solitary mao. 'fhere 
was no wife or child to gi’e him welcome, for he had 
never been married. The ca^Ie was almost deserted— 
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a few old servants had been the only Inhsbiiants for 
I many months. Neither the laird nor hie faithful fol> 
lower took any rest that night. Lindsay, the broken- 
' henrteil, ruined man, sat all that night in the large ball, 
sadly oecupied—destroying papers sometimes, reading 
papers snnietinies, sometimes writing, sometimes sitBng 
I uiournfully sdent—unable to fix his thoughts on the 
jiresent or to contemplate the future. In the course of 
I the following day he left the castle in the same manner 
I in which he had come. lie saw none of his people or 
, tenants, liis one attendant only accompanied him. 
They rode away, taking with them as much of what 
w’as valuable or useful as they could conTeniently carry. 
And turning round to take a last look of the old towers, 
he (In w n last long sigh, and wept. He was never seen 
here again. 

‘Year after year passed away, and the castle fell to 
nun. The banner rotted on the keep—the roofs fell in— 

I fhe pleasaunce became a wilderness—the 8ummer-hou»o 
I fi 11 to decay—the woods grew wild ar.d tangled—the dogs 
(lu (1 about tile place, and the name of the old proprietors 
1 1 M.is <.cIdom mentioned, when a lady one day arrived at 
I r.d/ell, as it is still related, in her own coach, and drove 
I ill the castle. Slio was tall and be.iutiful, and dressed 
111 ill ep mourning. “ Wlieii she came near tlio ancient 
binding pl.ice," svys tlie same faint voice of the past, 

I “ ^llc .ilighted, and went into the clmpcJ—for it w as tin n 
I open the doors b.id been driven down, the btiino figures 
I and c.arvtil ii ork u i le all liroken, and bom s lay scattered 
I .I'loiil. llie pour lady went in, and sat down amang it 
.i’, .mil wept sore at the ruin of the house and tiie i.itc 
of her t.nnily ; for no one doubted of licr being one of 
tliciii, tliougli no one knew wlio sho was or wlicro she 
c line fioin. After a w hile slio came out, and was driven 
ii> the Cl) icli lip to the castle. Slie went through as 
much of it ,is hiic could, for stairs had fallen down and 
riiols hid i.illin in; and in one room in paiticular she 
Et 1 } I (1 <i long while, weeping snilly. She said the place 
I was viry diar to lier, though slie liad now no right to 

I it, and blio carried some of the earth away witli her.” ’ 

We liave omitted, it will be observed, all mention of 

I I the bottir-known liistorical and literary characters of 
{ tlie family; but cnoiigli has been said, we presume, to 
,1 cuiivime the leader that in these volumes he will find, 

I tone tiler witli miich truth, some philosophy, and not a 
I litllc elegance of inicy, a great deal more even of 
I roiii mtic interest than in lialf the novels of tho time 

eollectiiely. 


TIIK MAORI MESSHNGEK 
Wi; hive received a newspaper with tlie above title, 
tlic appearance of which is an event of too much in- 
te-rest to bo passed over without notice. Two journals 
that came severally forth with the same objects, tho 
instrui tiun and entertainment of the native population 
of New Zeal.and, were discontinued; but the present 
adv enturcr, instead of being disheartened by their fail- 
mc, has only been stimulated to make his arrangements 
more comprehensive and complete. The paper is in 
four folio pages, and printcu in alternate columns of 
liiighsli and Maori, the latter being a free translation 
ot the former. After a sensible introduction, tile first 
I numlier proceeds to discuss tlie question of the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Sandwich Islanders, showing the analogies 
tliat exist between the position of that people and the 
I New Zealanders. In fact, tho progress made by tho 
, , fivmor tribe presents one of the most remarkable traits 
in modern history. From naked, drunken, ignorant, 
licentious savages in one generation, they have become 
in tlie next a decent, orderly, well-disposed people. Not 
to mention their advance in religion and morals, they 
‘ practisegnany of the arts and usages of civilised life. 
There arc carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, painters, 
masiins, and bookbinders, apd in most of the mechani- 
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cal departments they are rcspoctable workmen. There 
are those who possess flocks and herds, and i^d lands 
in fee simple. There are some who are gaining pro¬ 
perty. Equal protection is given to all, from highest 
to the lowest. Neither king nor chiefs can seixe upon 
what is not tiheir own, without beiu'g amenable to the 
laws. The people have ardled themselves of the in- 
ducements held out to them to labouf, with the Xssur- 
ance that all the products of titeir industi^ will be 
secured to them. Many are collecting Mjlpd them 
the comforts and conveniences of a Civilllm people. 
Tlieir houses aro better than formerly, and many of 
them are partitioned off into separate apartments, and 
some of them are furnished witli tables and chairs, and 
many other coaveniencea of civilised housekeeping.' 

Tlie New Zealanders were found by the white navi¬ 
gators in a position still more brutally savage than that 
from which the Sandwich Islanders have been redeemed. 
An article on the subject commences thus' Friends, 
Maories, perhaps you occasionally reflect on tho mqny 
things the white people introduced amongst you, and 
upon their many works by which mankind is elevated. 
The white people discovered you sitting in darkness— 
you ate men—you were continually fighting, and did 
everything else that an evil disposition prompted. Ho 
sent some of his people amongst yon, and ^ou were 
! taught tlie ways of eternal life; and the good intentions 
of God were explained to you; and you then disrenied 
that your old customs were very bad ones. Witfr re¬ 
gard also to tlio things that sustain this lifo, ;^oa were 
found living on the plants of the cartiv—for instance, 
fern root, tawa berries, tho root of the convolvolus, 
hinau berries, the tree fern, grubs, the root of the raupo, 
and tho various other kinds of weeds that tho earth 
produced: you were like nniniiils; you had no clothes, 
but went about naked: such clothes as you had were 
tlie coarsest kinds of mats. When children were born, 
tliey were covered with a garment mode of the leaves 
of the patate-tree; but on the arrival of tho white man, 
y oil became acquainted with good food. He gave you 
potatoes, Indian corn, pumpkins, wheat, pigs, and all 
tile otiicr kinds of food tliat you now use. And with 
regard to clothes, he gave you blankets, calico, flannel, 
and tlie many otlier tilings with whicli you cover your 
liodics.’ The article proceeds to sketch the history of 
the discovery and fortunes of the islands, and in its 
sequel, we presume, will bring tlie narrative down to 
the present day. A paper on small-pox fills up the 
number, which thus, it will be seen, contains no news, 
althougli the deficiency will of course be supplied as 
tlio work goes on. We wish it every success, and trust 
tliat tile enlightened portion of the colonists will con¬ 
sider it a duty to lend their aid to the editor; although 
wo would hint to tliat gentleman that the Maori lan¬ 
guage ran be of no utility but as tlie only means yet 
in existence of holding intellectual communication with 
tlie natives. Let him not fall into tho common error of 
fighting against civilisation, by cultivating the indi¬ 
genous dialect, and perpetuating the absurd nationality, 
of a people whose destiny it is to be incorporated with 
a mighty nation. 


SinCJUIC STATISTICS. , 

A very enrlons statement and oalonlation was pnhUsIted 
in Pans by M. I’airot, a modieal professor, relative to ibo 
iminbiT of suioidos committed in Franco for thirty years. 
From tile records of tlie police, it appears that the total 
numiicr of suioldcs attempted to be committed were 67K2, 
and tlirrc funrtlis of tho individuals were unmarried. We 
subjoin tlie fignres flimished to him by the Mlioo, showing 
the relative numben of male and female tuloides;—Crossed 
in love, 97 males, 157 females ; Jealousy, 39 males, 53 
females ; mortified pride, 27 males, 27 females; calumny 
and loss of reputation, 97 males, 28 fomales; remorse, 8/ 
males, 12 femalsa; disappointed ambition, 110 males, 12 
females; reverse of fortune, 283 mal^ 39 femaies; gamin;a 
141 males, 14 females ; other species of misoonduet, 208 
males, 79 females; domestio chagrins, 524 males, 280 fe-* 
males; misery, 511 males, 594 females { fanaticism, 1 Biale, 
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' UfimaloR. It would thercforo 8com to follow that Bomo- 
, where about five women died from love for three men; 

that the ladiea have comiidvrulily the ndvantuKe, or rather 
I the diHudvaatage, in jealousy ; that in pride they are on a 
irar with the lords of tlie creation; that in earuinny and 
I loss of reputation they bear witii tlirco times the foititude 
I tliat men evince; that tlicy feel only about one thu d of 
^ the rwnorso nhieli the other sex experienee; and that to 
the sorrows whirh flow from disappointed ambition, re- 
veiso of fortune, and gaminji, they me vximsed in a very 
slight degree in comiiarison with Ihcir yokefellows. This 
calculation, it will bo rememhored, ajiplies but to French 
ladies. In what light a similar calculation would exhibit 
our own fair coutilrywouieu, wo presume not to conjoo- 
^ tiire.— Ta I'eriuiol J llutm, 

now TO VBOSPEU IM BI'MMCBS. 

Ill the first place, make up your mind to accomplish 
whatever you underliiko; decide upon some partirulur 
employment; persevere in it. All cllilicultics are overcome 
by (lihgeiieo and ubslduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and dili¬ 
gently loo. ‘A C'lt ill gloves catches no mice.’ 

‘ lie who rcinoiiis in the mill giiiids, not he who goes 
and eoiiies.* 

Attend to yonr business, and never tinst it to another. 
‘A put that belongs to many is ill stiirod an<( worse boiled.’ 

{ lie frugal. ‘Tliat wliieh will not make a put will make 
a pot hd.’ 

‘Save the pence, and the pounds will take cnic of thcin- 
selves,' 

He abstemious. ‘ Who dainties love shall beggars prove.’ 
Wise early. ‘Tliu sleeping fox eutelies no ])oultry.’ 
‘Plough deep while sluggards bleep, and you will have 
corn to sell and keep.’ 

Treat every one with respect and civility'. ‘F.verything 
is gained, and nothing lost, by courteby.’ (iood uiamiers 
insure success. 

Never antieipate wealth from any other eourso than 
hibour j especially n< ver place depcndciiee upon beeuniing 
the (Kissessur of an iiihiTit.'ince. 

‘lie wlio waits for dead men’s shoes may have to go for 
along lime barefoot.’ ‘lie who inns after <1 shadow has 
a wearisome race.' 

Above all things, never despair. ‘ ttod is where lie was.’ 

‘ Heaven helps those wiio help themselves.’ 

Follow iiiiplicilly these precciits, and nothing can hinder 
you from prospering.—/’lowi a noiespu/* i. 

C'HINKSE IVOnY-CARVINC. 

1 took somo trouble and pains to obtain a view of tlie 
instmnicnis wil1i wbioli the artists woiked, but regret to 
say 1 was unsuecessfnl. Tlic ivo-y balls so elaborately 
curved, and the ingemiity with which tliuy are eoiistrueted, 
have long excited adniiiution and surprise at the .artistic 
skill and means by wliieli so ninny lunceiitilc balls e.m bo 
c.irved oim within the other. I know not whether any one 
else has iii.vde the discovery; but the truth is, that each 
li'ill is constructed of two pieces, tlio edges ot whieli are 
so finely seiaped down, that the edge of one liemispheic 
is made to ovciUp its coiintorpait with the greatest nicety. 
Thus one b.all is easily enclosed within another. Tlie join¬ 
ings are then united by a peculi.iily strong cement, aided 
by tlie employment of steam and presbuio. Any one who 
w ishes to make the expengive trial, will n on ascertain the 
f.iet by applying a very jiovveifiil lioat to one of these balls, 
which will open at the joints iu dno time .—Duhlin Uniiei- 
siti/ Mtijiarim. 

I 

!lKbl*ON6IBlLirY Ot V.ACH THE HAPBJNfSS OF ALL. 

U is an era in life ivlien firHt ihe conviction strikes liomo 
to our hearts that our actions tell on the iiappincss, not of 
ourselves only, but of our fellow-crcaturca. lafe has fre¬ 
quently been likened to a theatre, in which *tbc men and 
women are ouly the players;’ but when wc come to con¬ 
sider this illustration carefully, when we peroeivo that in ^ 
the drama of life, as in that of tho stage, every one Ims n 
some xmrt to net, and that in both the good or bad perfor- ^ 
mancos of cveu the most insignificant actor tells in a de- ]| 
grcc on all tlie rest, it is startling indeed. Is it imnos- 
sihle to impress this even on the minds of children.^ Is it ~ 
' impossible to load them iu early jouth to rotieot upon the p 
' great, the awful truth, that nil nrc placed in tills world as 
Vetors, not as spectators j that the little and great, tho rich 
uud poor, the young and old, in that one point are in tho 


same position; and, further than this, that wc are uot ouly 
all actors,but also that every human creature is aceountablo 
to his Almighty Father for the due performance of the \yAit 
assigned to him, and likewise for the proper use of tho in¬ 
fluence which ho is permitted to excrcUe over otlicrs ? It 
there be a doubt in a child's mind as to tho cflcct pro¬ 
ducible by the conduct of one person on the happiness of 
many, lot him be taught to obser> e how a cross look, an 
angry word, m.ty destroy the peace of his own domestic 
circle for great part of an evening; and then let him ruflect 
how any graver fault must affect the hapx^iness ot the 
transgressor's family, and throughout of those in close 
connection with it,—^Aoo^-room 


LINES. 

Ok lirlng me pearls and jewels rare, 

AVith these I'll bi<,wd my sunny hair; 

1 would he beautiful to-night— 

Tho gayest 'mid the gay and bright. 

Look ' 1 have chased iny tears away, 

And Niiille a<4 in l!fo*« eaily day; 

And Nce how well this wrcatli doth shade 
The lines that gi lef and caie have inado. 

Oil none shall know this brow is aching; 
Oh none ahull gue&s this heart is bxcaking * 

Tho first nniid the joyous throng 
lUy \oice iihall join the laugh, tho song; 

Thoj say its tones wcie once so clear, 

'i hat when they fell upon the car. 

The daik heart would forget its guile, 

And 6.td<liist oye look up—and smile. 

Oh 1 will laugh and sing once moiu 
Ab gaily ns 111 clajs of >uie: 

And none shnU know this brow Is achint;, 
Oh none Bh.'vll guess my htait m breakiHif' 

1 never c.iicd forheaiitj'i power: 

And never, till this daihsome hour. 

Did peail, or flower, or di.unonil raio 
Deck the long tics'll s of my hair. 

Jlut oh to-night their aid I'll stek: 

Ihey’il lend a indianuo to m> check, 

And give the light of bjgone >( ara 
To c)cs that havo grown dim with tears, 

And none shall know this blow is aching; 
Oh none sliall guess m> heart is breaking ’ 

Perchance in that triumphant hour 
When mine is wealth, nnd pi ule, and jsxwer. 
Our ojcH may meet; ond on Ins ear 
May fall the voice ho luvetl to Inar, 

KeL.illing dajs tliat long liavc fled— 

PorgottLii vows, and 9 Weet hopes dead. 

Oh hung mo pearls and gems most bright— 

1 iiiiiBt hu beautiful to-night. 

Jh must not know my brow is aching; 

Ih must not guess m> heai t is bicaking r 
t ♦ -1= ♦ 

Away—away! these gems, and t^ur 
These gaudy floweis fjoin my hair • 

Oh 1 liave borne their weight ton long ' 

What rare 1 though the biilliant thiong 
Miould kneel and worsliij* at my bIuiuo 
The only smile I sought was Uiino, 

And that, alas, was turned uhfde' 

What cared 1 thou for beauty's pride 
Oh how my hmning brow is aching; 

Alas—alas, my heart ii breaking I 

Ro^rA hnv. 


P09TAGK LABELS. 

In our * Closfiip from London,* in No. 2<}7, there is aomc 
mistake as to postage labels. The plnios from which they 
Rro jirintod are made of hardened steel, anU the average 
number of imprints docs not exceed 60,000. Each sheet, 
however, contains 240 labels, so that tho number of single 
stamps printed from an average plate is 14,400,000. 

PubliMicd by W. & R. I'uambkrs, High btreot, KdtiiLuigh. A1 o 
^old by D. Cuamsguh, Argjlo street. Cll.i^gow; \% s. Oim, 
147 Strand, 7.ondun : uml J. M‘(»iashav, SI D’OIkc Micct, 
Dublin.—Printed by W. & K. CpAMJXsns, Edhibuigh. 
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PRICB l^rf. 


THE AGE OF GIVING. 

I . 

If wc tako the character of this present world from the 
I witnesses that are continually flying about, bearing 
cither mischief or healing on their wings—from the serial 
and periodical publications, we would say, and not a few 
of the equally ephemeral volumes, which are supposed 

* To ihow 

Tlio very of time. 

Its form and pressure *— 

wo must bo bitterly ashamed of our hard-hcartednesa. 
llie rich crush the poor to the earth, listening with a 
' cold stony smile to their cries for food. They are 
I drones, Iniiig on the very life-blood of industry, look¬ 
ing upon those who labour as their slaves, doling out 

I to them a famine-pittance for their reward, and de¬ 
priving them of every opportunity of freedom and 

II eiihghtcniiient. The English, for no otlier reason than 
. I that tliey are the wealthier people of the two, turn 

I away with disgust from the complaints of the Irish, 

I looking tranquilly on at their misery and starvation, 
and refusing cither to legislate for their necessities, or 
to allow them a parliament of their own to do so. We 
are all of us, in short (that is, all of us who have 
any money), an arrogant, inhuman crew, elbowing our 
{ surly way through the world with buttoned-up pockets, 
and acting on the principle of ‘ Every one for himself.’ 

This is what tlie people are taught; but somehow or 
other the words fail to produce corresponding ideas. 
They are never slow to repeat them, but with as little 
I apprehension of their sense as we ourselves had in j 
I da>s of yoro while drawling forth our Latin rules. 

I Tile reason is, that the words are neutralised hy things, 
j and so reduced to that state of no-meaning which is 
I 6ai<l to puz/lc more than wit. The affairs of Ireland, 

I Cl cry one knows, occupy vastly more of our parlia- 
I nicntary time in proportion than those of England; and 
as for Scotian.}, it can scarcely get a word edged in for 
I itself during a whole session. Ilcsidcs this everlasting 
I talk about Ireland, the distres.,a3 of the same country 
I arc relieved witii untiring, and perhaps unreflecting 
I gi nerosity to the amount of many ndUions sterling. In 
I addition to a legislative provision for our own poor, 
which at one time swallowed up in some instances the 
whole annual value of the land assessed, we have ciia- 
' ritable establishments in every town in the kingdom 
v}iqg in number and magnitude with the churches. 
Instead of keeping the lower classes of the people in 
slavery by means of ignorance, we force emancipation 
upon them, catching up their i^dren from the streets, 
and compelling them to learn. The highest intellects 
and warraoV: hearts in the country are busy night and 
day with projects of benevolence, which never want for 
funds to bring them into action. Philanthropy is the 
order of the day. » 


The only class of beggars whose doings have received 
any special notice is the great national gang of sham^ 
beggars, who live luauriously on their distresses, and 
whose destitution is to them the purse of Fortunatus. 
We can tell the average incomes of shipwrecked mari¬ 
ners, burnt-out housekeepers, and desolate widows with 
a numerous progeny; we know the amount of the 
poors'-rate throughout the country to a guinea; we 
can form a fair gueas at the weekly contributions in the 
churches; and we need not be very far wrong in ag¬ 
gregating the casual pence bestowed in the streets 
without information or inquiry. But all this affords 
hut scanty materials for the statistics of charity. The 
government—sturdy beggar as it is, extorting the aims 
we would SDUictimes fain refuse—is not alone in the 
trade. IJirectorships, committees, secretaryships, are 
spread like a network over the country, entangling their 
victims by oil sorts of considerations but that of charit¬ 
able feeling. Vast establishments, ministered to by 
troops of liveried servants, look down disdainfully upon 
us ill the streets, and impress with u feeling of in^g- 
niflcance that public by whose ‘ voluntary contributions ’ 
they are supported. Our dwellings are invaded by | 
beggars, who come with double knocks, and sit down in , 
our drawing-rooms to argue us out of our money. 
Wherever we turn, we hear one universal voice re- I 
sounding throughout the land; and that is the voice , I 
which says ‘ Give—give! ’ A clergyman one day lately 
preached a sermon in our hearing, in which he took | 
occasion to lament that the * world did not yet know ' 
how to give.’ Had this excellent divine beeu asleep for , 
thirty years ? Were there ever such examples of givinj/ • 
as in the present day ? Why, the pounds sterling given 
in sheer charity every year ore counted not by thou- 
s.ands, but by millions. 

It would seem, indeed, that the imputation upon the 
feelings of the age to which we have alluded is not only 
not the truth, but the reverse of the truth. The very 
fact of mendicancy being a great and flourishing pro¬ 
fession, shows that there must be charitable inclinations | 
somewhere; and this is confirmed by the other fact, 
that one-half of the respectable classes of tlie com¬ 
munity employ themselves publicly and habitually in 
begging for tlie other half. But in England there is 
always a tendency to convert into a regular business 
what would be a temporary occupatton elsewhere; I 
and thus we find amateur beggary condboted with the 
same zeal, and systemised with the same art, aS if the 
bread of the practitioners depended upon it. In the 
case ot the respectable persons who go personally about 
from house to house, they would be ashamed to beg fur 
themselves; but they look you unblushiugly in the ikoe, 
and say ‘ Give—-give I* in a voice both boW and earnest i 
when tagging for others. 

Much, one would think, must lie in the manner of 


■ - ■_ 
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the thin^. At one time begging consisted in asking 
for a few halfpence. Tliose days of simplicity are 
gone pait. Nobody now asks for pence. Charity is 
requested through the deliberate intervention of a sub¬ 
scription-paper. Bvbtcribe is now the word for alms; 
and those who, for themselves or others, ask a sub¬ 
scription, arc quite a different class from the tattered 
mendicants of bygone days. Armed with a subscrip¬ 
tion-book, a world is to be had for tlie winning. Society 
is on the move. One half the population are chasing 
the other with subscription-books in hand; and against 
these engines there is no more safety than against the 
gun of the road-beggar in Gil Bias. Whether it be to 
send out a missionary, build a church, repair a bridge, 
or get up a school—sovereign is the power of a neatly- 
ruled utd well-headed subscription-book. 

•We are not sure of the propriety of the distinction 
drawn between this begging for others and begging 
for ourselves. If the lady-beggar who comes to us 
in a five-guinea shawl would be satisfied with a shawl 
at a fifth part of the money, or if the gentleman- 
beggar who sports a gold wateli would condescend 
to a silver one—these would be trifling sacrifices; and 
the difference in money, applied to their favourite 
charity, would save their neighbours from a visitation. 
But tliey will make no sacrifice of the kind: what they 
want is to be charitable with other people’s money; 
and they even take credit to themselves for bestowing 
the time and trouble required in begging. These, tliey 
say, arc their donation; and when added to any pecu¬ 
niary mite they can afford without diminishing their 
little comforts, they flatter themselves that no one can 
deny them tlie praise of disinterested devotion to the 
cause of benevolence. This is obviously self-delusive. 
'The same plea, if admitted, would serve the end of 
busy-bodies of every description. A cabinet-minister, 
for instmee, if liis fortune were large enough to make his 
salary of no moment, would deserve the praise of pa¬ 
triotism for taking the trouble to govern tlie country. 
The truth is, the respectable beggars are rarely influ¬ 
enced by charitable motives alone. They give up their 
time for the gratification of their own taste, or fancy, 
or ambition, and are naturally solicitous that other 
people should contribute their money towards the same 
object. 

There is another class of respectable beggars whose 
object is confessedly selfish, and who have therefore not 
nerve enough to address their selected patrons face to 
face, but make known their wants and wishes in an epis¬ 
tolary form. We do not allude to what are commonly 
cidled ‘begging lettersfor by this phrase are designated 
attempts at imposture. It would be more correct to 
cull them ‘ borrowing letters,’ although by this name we 
should attain to but little accuracy in definition. 'The 
loan, however, is their conventional stalking-horse, 
the writers being ashamed not merely to work, but to 
beg. Even if there is no condition specified of return, 
the understanding is, that a gift, not an alms, is sought; 
and that'the donor will at least have the satisfaction of 
having relieved virtue, or honour, or talent, and cer- 
liunly gentility, in distress. It is true the distress is 
not permanent: a sudden reverse of circumstances has 
occurred; the applicant is at that lowest point of misery 
where some change must take place; and if he is destined 
to rise again, his deliverer must feel honoured by being 
selected as the agent of I'rovideuce. All that man can 
do the writer has done—all but work. And work he 
Is not averse to, if it involved no change of station. He 
WM bom, however, in a particular class, and to wear a 
pafliaular dress; and if he should sink to be the meanest 
and most ragged of his tribe, this is a misfortune, but 
no dishonour. But to sink to a caste beneath his own 
is impossible; death rather mast relieve him from his 
misery; and the individual he had selected to rescue 
him from tho alternative, at an expense which, with an 


ample fortune like his, would rather have been a relief 
than a sacrifice, must expose himself by his refusal to a 
lifelong remorse. 

This may read like irony, but it is a faithful pic¬ 
ture of a department of corresiwndence far more ex¬ 
tensive than is commonly imagined. The individuals 
applied to suppose that there must be something pccu- ' 
'liar in their own position or character which lays them i 
open in a special manner to such importunities; sumc of 
tljem even feel flattered: and nearly all begin by yielding . 
a little, either through weakness or humanity, till their ; 
feelings are worn threadbare, or their clients become 
hopelessly numerous. It is this slight compliance which 
has the effect of perpetuating the system. A traditionary 
success is handed down as a stimulant to the unfortunate 
who would thus ennoble generous wealth; and a possi¬ 
bility, however remote and visionary, continues an in¬ 
superable barrier against the industrial intermixture of 
caste. The Inelancholy thing is, that on the part of the I 
letter-writer there is perfect good faith, and at Icaot a 
sort of illegitimate delicacy. His sufferings are real, 
and the circumstances that occasioned them truly de¬ 
scribed : he has actually a romantic, not to say liigh- 
minded notion of tho privilege and duties of fortune; 
and although so terribly frank in his epistolary com¬ 
munication (which he marks in large underlined letti is 
‘ confidential ’), he feels that ho would be ready to sink 
with shame in making such a statement to his selected 
patron face to face. Above all, he has a perfect con¬ 
fidence that he is alone, or very nearly alone, in the 
ingenious idea which has originated his application; 
and at anyratc his conviction is sincere, tliat there n, 
something in his case whicli renders his desire re.ison- 
able, and deprives the recusant patron of every justifi¬ 
cation. 'Phus he looks upon refusal as an injury, mid 
measures the culpability of tho individual by the aniouut 
of his revenue. ‘ What would five, ten, twenty, a hun¬ 
dred pounds have been out of so vast an income? Yet 
this pittance would have saved me 1' 

It is a curious thing this disposition of persons living 
in society, to look upon themselves as solitary indi¬ 
viduals surrounded by peculiar circumstances, and rea¬ 
soning and acting in a peculiar manner. Yet how few 
there be among us who strike out a new path I We 
never thrust our heads anywhere without hob or nob¬ 
bing, even in the dark, with scores of other heads. An 
advertisement never appears in any well - circulated 
newspaper without stirring up many iiundred indi- I 
viduds miraculously qualified for the business referred 
to. A borrowing letter is never addressed to any human ' 
being who does not receive a whole budget by the same ' 
post. The Queen-Dowager was once four days absent I 
from her residence, and on lier return found an at cu- I 
mulation of 300 of these communications awaiting her. ' 
Poor Quccn-Dowager I Poor borniwing letter-writers! I 
When Jenny Lind visited England first, her gentle I 
heart was melted by compassion fur the unmerited mis¬ 
fortunes which, in a few instances, came in some unac¬ 
countable way under her notice. Why should these ' 
unfortunates have selected her? If they had been 
countrymen of her own, or even members of the musi¬ 
cal profession, she could have understood thA applica¬ 
tion ; but to be addressed in this harrowing manner by 
the English themselves, and English of respectability, 
delicacy—or at least shamefacedness—and no small 
power of correct, not to say elegant writing, appeared 
to give fearful indication of the social state of that 
country into which she had come to gather a golden 
harvest Eat J'enny Lind, though uivable to fathom 
the mystery, could at least feel for the distress; and 
she answered some of these early applications by dona¬ 
tions of money, presented with a touching humility, 
which must have greatly heightened the obligation. 
Time passed on, however, and a change can;\e over the 
dream of the fair vocalist The letters, at first a few 
trickling drops, soon became a rivulet, then a stream, 
and then a torrent; and ’jrhen we heard last of Jenny 
Lind, bet tears and her generosity bad both dried up. 
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and she was accustomed to refer with B smile to her when oar selection is mode, if there should happen to be 
former simplicity, ssying that she now knew the English anything left in our pockets-'-an improbalte accidetft, 
better! it mUst be admitted, iu this age of bi^ary-^the foctn' 

Another instance cahie under our personal obsenra- nate candidate shall be welcome to the coin. L. u. 
lion. A few years ago a'Hindoo gentleman called Owar- _ n 

sMcaoMonosa or a roi,ioE.orric«s. 

digiiided demeanonr, made a very feronrable impression dDJl.Tr on itor onOiTx’ ? 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLlOE-OFFICfiB. 

dDjI.T7 OB WOT O0a.Tr ? 


upon the first circles of the metropolis. He partook re- A fkw weeks after the lucky termination of the vSand- 
pcatedly eren of the royal hospitality at Windsor; and ibrd afiTair,* I was engaged in the investigation of a re- 
although nothing more than a Calcutta merchant of markable case of faorglaiy, accompanied by homicide, 
respectability, bo was commonly received os an ‘ Indian which had just occurred at the residence of Mr Bag- 


prince,’ and on some occaMons was actually announced, shawe, a genUeman of oon 
on entering a drawing-room, by the title of ' his high- in a few miles of Kendal i 
ness.’ This was the greater triumph |ot Dwark vnatb, culars forwarded to the 
that in India even wealthy natives are not considered the local magistracy were 
to be exactly upon a fboting of eq^uality with the Lng- Mr Bagshawe, who ha 
lish; and when the letter-writers at length found him Leamington, Warwiokshii 
out, and he actually saw these proud, Iiigh-caste pale- ment, wrote to Sarah K 
iaces humbling themselves before him as a tutelary charge of the house and w 
genius, lus surprise and mystification were still greater speedy return, and at tni 


shawe, a genUeman of competent fortune, situated with¬ 
in a few miles of Kendal in Westmoreland. The parti¬ 
culars forwarded to the London police authorities by 
the local magistracy were ohlefiy these 
Mr Bagshawe, who had been some time absent at 
Leamington, Warwiokshire, with his entire establish¬ 
ment, wrote to Sarah King—a young woman left’iu 
charge of the house and property—to announce hia own 
speedy return, and at the same time directing her to 


tlian those of Jenny Lind, We hare ourselves on more have a particular bedroom aired, and other household 
tlian one occasion witnessed his puzzlement: but it matters arranged for the reception of his nephew, Mr 
did not last long. Dwarkanath was a shrewd, dear- Robert Bristowe, who, having just arrived from abroad, 


he idcd man; and ho returned to India (where he soon 
.ifcer died) to publish among his countrymen tiiat 


would, ho expected, leave London immediately for Five 
Oaks’ House. The positive arrival of this nephew had 


whatever airs of superiority tho English might give been declared to several tradesmen of Kendal by King 
themselves abroBid, there was among tlicm at home a early in the day preceding the night of the murder and 


very remarkable proportion of beggars and sycophants, robbery i and 
AVe do not find fault with the epistolary form selected fish, and so on 
for such applications. It has frequently its origin in his table. Th 


robbery! and by her directions batcher-meat, poultry, 
fish, and so on, had been sent by them to Five Oaks for 
his table. The lad who carried tho fish home stated 


proper pride; it permits the whole circumstances of the that lie had seen a strange young gentleman iu one of 
case to be fairly stated; and when names and references the sitting-rooms on tlie ground-floor through the lialf- 
are given, it admits of time fur investigation. What is opened door of the apartment. On the following morn- 
ohjpctionable is the address of the letter to a stranger ing it was discovered that Five Oaks’ House had been, 
upon whom the writer lias no personal claim; and in not indeed broken into, but broken mu of. This was 
the face of the fact—which ought to occur to tho most evident from the state of the door fastenings, and tlie 
unreflecting—tliat hundreds or thousands of similar servant-woman barbarously murdered. Tho neighbours 
letters are in all probability addressed to the same found lier lying quite dead and cold at the foot of the 
individual. ’At the worst,’ says the writer, ’it is but principal staircase, clothed only in her nightgown and 
so mucli trouble lost I’ But tho result is worse tlian stockings, and with a flat chamber candlestick tightly 
that: it involves an infinite loss of character to the grasped in her right band. It was conjectured that she 
country; it hardens the feelings of the rich; while had been roused from sleep by some noise below, and 
not ill one case out of myriads does it benefit tho having descended to ascertain the cause, had been 


necessitous. 

Among the expedients resorted to for obtaining money 
for charitable purposes are balls, concerts, entertain¬ 
ments at tlie theatre, and bazaars or fancy faira A 


mercilessly slain by the disturbed burglars. Mr Bag¬ 
shawe arrived on the following day, and it was then 
found that not only a large amount of plate, but between 
tlirce and four thousand pounds in gold and notes— 


circumstance ronnected with these last affords a proof the produce of government stock sold out about two 
that the system has been overdone, and benevolence months previously—had been carried off. The only per- 
iimdo too much a matter of business. It is the custom son, except his niece, who lived with him, that knew 
at such places to ask a liighor price than those of the there was tills sum In the house, was his nephew 
shops—a kind of rapacity sanctioned by tho sacredness Robert Bristowe, to whom he had written, directing his 
of tho purpose; but at the bazaar held recently at letter to the Hummnms Hotel, London, stating thnt tho 
iCcntish Town in aid of the Aged Govemesses’Insti- sum for the long-contemplated pumhase of Ryland’s 
tution, the purchasers, we are informed by the ’ Art had been some time lying idle at Five Oaks, as he had 
Journal,’ even those of wealth and station, declined wished to consult him upon hU bargain before finally 
parting with their money except for decided bargains 1 concluding it. This Mr Robert Bristowe was now no- 
'riiis tendency to benevolent bargain-getting is not over- where to be seen or heard of i and what seemed to coa- 


looked by those artists who make their market of the 
weaknesses of their neighbours. Every day we have 


firm beyond a doubt the—to Mr Bagshawe and his niece 
—torturing, horrifying suspicion that this nephew was 


packets of pins, needles, stationery, &c. sent into our the burglar and assassin, A portion of the identical letter 
liouses, with jntreaties to purchase for the sake of written to him by his nncie was found in one of the 


Immauity—and marvellous cheapness. 

But to ’ write all down’ is impossible. The system 
of beggary pervades the whole of our social life, and is 


offices! As he was nowhere to be met with or heard 
The system of in the neighbourhood of Kendal, it was surmised tlint 
I life, and is he must have returned to London with his booty s and 


so complicated, that a bare description of its machinery a foil description of hit person, and the dress he wore, as 
would fill a volume. The worst of its nuisances, how- given by the fishmonger’s boy, was teat to London by 
drd:, in our opinion, is amateur beggary; and we would the authonties. They also forwarded for our use aed 
have all directors, committees, and private strollers, assistance one Josiah Barnet, a tiy, sharp, vagabond- 
male and female, strictly questioned as to the personal sort of fellow, who had been apprehended on suspicion, 
sacrifices they have themselves made in the cause they chiefly, or rather wholly, because of his former intiniacy 


advocate. To talk of their time and trouble, we have 
sliowu, is n farce: what we would hear of is the iudul- 


with the unfortunate Sarah Kini;, who had discarded 
him, it seemed, on account of his incorrigibly idle, and 


gencos they have denied to their taste or appetite In in other respects disreputable habits. Tlie altbi he 
order to sweU the funds of their favourite charity. If set up was, however, so clear and decisive, tliat he WM 

tile answers are satisfactory $n this point, we will then • . .. — . . — 

take their respective schemes into consideration: and * Journal, No. m. 

\ • ‘ 
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hut» few JiourB in custody f and he now exhibited great WeBtmordaod. To Westmoreland I liVJyp wLat in the 
zval for the diBoorery of the murderer of the woitisa to namo of Mercury could a uetecliment of the swell-niob 
whom he had, to the extent of his perverted instinctey be want/ngr in that countfX of furxo and frieze-eoats ? 
been sincerely attached. Ho fiddled at the festivals of The next sentence uttered by niy friench as he placed 
the humbler Kendaleee; san^r, tumbled, ventriloquised the money for booking three insides to Kendal on the 
Rt their tavern orgicgj and had he not been so very counter was equally, or perhaps more puzzling; ‘Is 
blgiiTy-gifted, might, there was little doubt, have earned the gentleman who entered the office just now—him 
a decent living as a carpenter, to which profession his with a forcing-cap I mean — to be onr fellow-pas- 


a decent living as a carpenter, to which profession his with a forcing-cap I mean — to be onr fellow-pas- 
father, by dint of much exertion, had about half-bred senger?' 

him. His principal use to us was, that he was acquainted ‘Yes, he has booked himself; and has, I think, since 

with the features of Mr Robert Bristowe; and accord- gone into the bouse.’ 

ingly, as soon as I had received my commission and ‘Thankyou: good-morning.’ 

instructions, I started off with him to the Uumraums I had barely time to slip aside into one of the passages, 

Ilutcl, Covent Garden. In answer to my inquiries, it when the three gentlemen came out of the office, passed 

was stated that Mr Robert Bristowe liad left the hotel me, and swaggered out of the yard. Vague undefined 

a week previously without settling his bill—which was, suspicions at once beset mo relative to the connection of 


however, of very small amount, as he usually paid every 
evening—and had not since been heard of; neither liad 
he taken his luggage witli him. This was odd, though 


these worthies with the ‘foraging-cap’ and the doings 
at Kendal. There was evidently something in all tliia 
more than natural, if police philosophy could but find it 


tho period stated would have given lam ample time to out. I resolved at all events to try; and in order to have 
rcacli tVestmoreland on the day it was stated he had a chance of doing so, I determined to bo of tlic p.arty, 


arrived tliere. 

‘ What dress did he wear when he left?’ 


nothing doubting that I should be able, in some way 
or otlier, to make one in whatever game they intended 


‘ That which lie usually wore: a furaging-cap with a playing. I in my turn entered the booking-office, and 


gold band, a blue military surtout coat, light trousers, 
and Wellington boots. j 


finding there wore still two places vacant, secured them 
butli fur James Jenkins and Josiah Barnes, countrymen 


'J'he precise dress described by the fishmonger’s and friends of mine returning to the ‘ north countric.’ 


errand-boy! We next proceeded to the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, to ascertain if any of the stolen notes had been 


I returned to the cofibe-room, where Mr Bristowe was 
still seated, apparently in deep and anxious meditation, 


presented for p.ayment. I lianded in a list of the num- and wrote a note, with which I despatched the inn 
hers furnished by Mr Bagshawe, and was politely in- porter. I liad now ample leisure for observing the sus- 
formed that they had all been cashed early the day pected burglar and assassin. lie was a pale, intellcc- 
befurc by a gentleman in a sort of undress uniform, and tual-looking, and withal handsome young man, of about 
wearing a foraging cap. Lieutenant James was the six-and-twenty years of age, of slight but well-knit 
name indorsed upon them; and the address, Harley frame, and with tho decided air—travel-stained and 
Street, Cavendish Square, was of course a fictitious one. jaded as he appeared—of a gentleman. His look was 
'I'lic cashier doubted if he should be able to swear to troubled and careworn, but I sought in vain for any 
tlie iKTson of the gentleman who cliangcd the notes, indication of the starting, nervous tremor alwajs in 
but bo liad particularly noticed his dress. I returned my experience exhibited by even old practitioners in 
to Scotland Yard to rciiort no progres-s; and it was crime when suddenly accosted. Several persons had 
then determined to issue bills descriptive of Uristowe’s entered tlio room hastily, without causing him even 
person, and offering a eonsiderable reward for his appro- to look up. I determined to try an experiment on 


to Scotland Yard to rciiort no progres.si and it was crime when suddenly accosted. Several persons had 
then determined to issue bills descriptive of Uristowe’s entered tlio room hastily, without causing him even 
person, and offering a eonsiderable reward for his appro- to look up. I determined to try an experiment on 
lietisioii, or such information as might lead to it; but his nerves, which I was quite satisfied no man who 
tho order had scarcely been issued, when who should had recently committed a murder, .and but the day 
wo sue walking deliberately down the yard towards the before clianged part of tlie produce of that crime into 
police-offlee but Mr Robert Bristowe himself, dressed gold at the Bank of England, could endure without 
precisely as before described I 1 had just time to caution wincing. My object was, nut to procure evidence pru- 


police-offlce but Mr Robert Bristowe himself, dressed gold at the Bank of England, could endure without 
precisely as before described I 1 had just time to caution wincing. My object was, nut to procure evidence pru- 
the inspector not to betray any suspicion, but to hear ducible in a court of law by sucii means, but to satisfy 
liis story, and let him quietly depart, and to slip nith my own mind. I felt a growing conviction that, spite 
Josiah Barnes out of sight, when he entered, and made of appearances, the young man was guiltless of the deed 
a formal but most confused complaint of having been imputed to him, and might be the victim, I could not 
robbed soinething more than a week previously—where help thinking, either of some strange combination of cir- 
or by wliom he knew not—and afterwards deceived, oumstances, or, more likely, of a diabolical plot fur his 
bamboozled, and led astray in his pursuit of the robbers, destruction, essential, possibly, to the safety of the real 
by a person whom he now suspected to be a confederate perpetrators of the crime; very probably—so ran my 


witli them. Even of this latter personage he could 
afford no tangible information; and the inspector, hav¬ 
ing quietly listened to his statement—intended, doubt- 


suspicions— friends and acquaintances of the three 
gentlemen who were to bo our fellow-travellers. My 
duty, I knew, was quite as much the vindication of in- 


IcsB, as a mystification—told liim tiie police should make nocence as the detection of guilt; and if I could satisfy 
inquiries, and wished him good-morniug. As soon as myself that he was not the guilty party, no effort of 
he had turned out of Scotland Yard by the street lead- mine should be wanting, I determined, to extricate him 
ing to the Strand, I was upon his track. He walked from the perilous position in which bs stood. I went 
slowly on, but svithont pausing, till he reached the Sa- out of the room, and remained absent for some time; 
racen’s Head, Snow-Hilt, whore, to my great astonish- then suddenly entered with a sort qf bounce, walked 
ment, he booked himself for Westmoreland by the swiftly, and with a determined air, straight up to the 
niglit-coacit. He then walked into the inn, and seating box where he was seated, gra^d him tightly by the 
himself in the coffee-room, called for a pint of sherry arm, and exclaimed roughly, ‘ So I have found you at 
wine and some biscuits. He was now safe for a short iast 1 ’ There was no start, no Indication of fear what- 


period at anyratc; and I was about to take a turn in ever—not the slightest i the ex^ession of his counte- 
the street, just to meditate upon the most advisable nance, as be peevishly replied, ‘What the devil do you 
course of action, when I espied throe bucklshly-attired, mean?* was simply one of surprise and annoyance, 
bold-faosd looking fellows—-one of whom 1 thought 1 ' I beg your parapn,’ 1 repli^; ‘ the waiter told me a 

recognii^ spite of his fine dress—enter the booking- friend of mipe, one BagsMwe, who has given me the 
offlce.^^Smtnrully anxious in my vocation, I approached slip, was her^ and I mistook you for him.’ 
as dcmly to the door os 1 could without being observed, He courteously accepted my apology, quieAly remark- 
and^heard one of them—my acquaintance sure enough; ing at the same time that though his own name was 
1 could not be deceived in that voice—ask the clerk if Bristowe, he hod, oddly enough, an uncle iu the country 
there were any vacant places in the night coach to of the same name as the person I had mistaken him 


I 
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for. Surely, Brought I, this roan ii guni^ets qf Qia his eye as clear, his speech at free as roy own. otnsM 
crime imputed to him; and yet—- At this momfifit I out In a low exulting voice, *Wdn’t I tell you'll! 
the porter entered to announce the arrival of the gentle- / menage it nicely f ’ The door opened, and, in a twink- 
man I had sent for. I went out; and after giving the / ling, extreaiity of drunkenness, of both brain and 
new-comer iostrnctidns not to lose sight of Mr Bris- liml^ was again assumed with a perfection of acting I 
towe, hastened home to make arrangements for the have never seen equalled. He had atudied feom nature, 
journey. , that wtte perfectly clear. 1 was quite satisfle4 and 

Transformed, by tho ajd of a flaxen wig, broad- with reneWw confidence obeyed tire coachman's call to 
brimmed hot, green sprotacles, and a multiplicity of take my seat Mr Bristowe and 1 wore now the only 


waistcoats and shawls, into a heavy and elderly, 
to-do personage, I took my way with Josiah Barnes- 


inside passengers; and as farther dismiise wak useless, 
I began stripping myself of negr superabundant clothing, 


whom I bad previously thoroughly drilled as to speech wig, spectacles, Ac. and in a few minutes, with the help 
and Iwhaviour towards our companions—to the Saracen’s of a bundle I had with me; presented to the astonished 
Head a few minutes previous to the time for starting. gar;e of my fellow-tmTeller the identioal person that 
We found Mr Bristowe already seated; but the ‘ three had so rudely accosted him in the cofi^-room of the 
fi lends,’ I observed, were curiously looking on, di eirous Saracen's Bead inn. 


no doubt of ascertaining icAo were to be their fellow- 


' Why, what, in the name of all that’s comical, is the 


travellers before venturing to coop themsrives up in a meaning of this?’ demanded Mr Bristowe, laughing 
spare so narrow, and, under certain circumstances, so immoderately at my changed appearanoe. 


diflieuU of egress. My appearance and that of Barnes 1 briefly and coolly informs him; and be was •for 
—who, sooth to say, looked much more of a simpleton some minutes overwhelmed with consternation and 
than he really was—quite reassured them, and in they astonishment. He had not, he said, even heard of the 
jumped with confident alacrity. A few minutes after- catastrophe at his uncle’s. Still, amazed and bewildered 
wards the ' all right ’ of the attending ostlers gave the as he was, no sign which I could Interpret into an indi- 
siciial for departure, and away we started. cation of guilt escaped him. 

A more silent, less social party I never assisted at. * I do not wish to obtrude upon your confidence, Mr 
Whatever amount of ‘ feast of reason ’ each or either of Bristowe,’ I remarked, after a long pause; ‘ but you 


sicnnl for departure, and away we started. cation of guilt escaped him. 

A more silent, less social party I never assisted at. * I do not wish to obtrude upon your confidence, Mr 
Whatever amount of ‘ feast of reason ’ each or either of Bristowe,’ I remarked, after a long pause; ‘ but you 
us might have silently enjoyed, not a drop of ‘ flow of must perceive that unless the circumstances I have re- 
suul ’ welled up from one of the six insides. Every pas- latcd to you are in some way explained, you stand in a 
senger seemed to linve his own peculiar reasons for perilous predicament.’ 


declining to display himself in cither mental or physical 
prominence. Only one or two incidents—apparently 


‘You are right,’ ho replied, after some hesitation. 
' It is a tangled web still, I doubt not that some mode 


unimportant, but which I carefully noted down in tlie of vindicating my perfect innocence will present itself.’ 
tablet of my memory—occurred during the long, weari- He then relapsed into silence ; and neither of us spoke 
some journey, till wo stopped to dine at about thirty again till the coach stopped, in accordance with a pre- 
mills from Kendal; when 1 ascertained, from an over- vious intimation I had given the coachman, opposite 
heard conversation of one of tlic three witli the eoach- the gato of tlio Kendal prison. Mr Bristowe started, 
man, that they intended to get down at a roadside and changed colour, hut instantly mastering his emo- 
tavern more than six miles on this side of that place. tion, ho calmly said, ‘ You of course but perform your 
* Do }ou know this iiouse they intend to stop at? ’ I duty; mine is not to distrust a just and all-seeing Pro- 
inquind of my assistant as soon as I got liim out of videiice.’ 


sight and hearing at the back of the premises. 


We entered the jail, and tho necessary search of iiis 


‘ Quite well: it is within about two miles of Five clothes and luggage was etfectod as forbearingly as poa- 


Oaks’ House.’ 


To my great dismay we found amongst the 


‘ Indeed I Then you must stop there too. It is neees- money in his purse a Spanish gold piece of a peculiar 
sary I should go on to Kendal with Mr Bristowe; but coinage, and in the lining of his portmanteau, very 


you can remain and watch their proceedings.’ 
‘ With all my iieart.’ 


dexterously hidden, a cross set with brilliants, botii of 
which I knew, by the list forwarded to the London 


* But wliat excuse can you make for remaining there, police, formed part of the plunder carried off from Five 
when they know you are booked for Kendal? Fellows Uaks’ House. The prisoner’s vehement protestations 
of that stamp arc keenly suspicious; and in order to be that he could not conceive how such articles came into 


useful, you must he entirely unsuspected.’ 

• 01), leave that to me. I’ll throw dust enough in 
their eyes to blind a hundred such as they, I war¬ 
rant ye.’ 

‘ Well, we shall see. And now to dinner.’ 

Soon after, the coach had once more started. Mr 
Josiah Barnes began drinking from a stone bottle which 
he drew from liis pocket; and so potent must have been 


ills possession, excited a derisive smile on the face of 
the veteran turnkey; whilst I was tiioroughly dumb¬ 
founded by the seemingly complete demolition of the 
theory of innocence I had woven out of bis candid open 
manner and unshakeable hardihood of nerve. 

‘ I daresay the articles came to you in your sleep I’ 
sneered tlie turnkey as we turned to leave the cell. 

‘ Oh,’ I mechanically exclaimed, * in his sleep 1 I had * 


the spirit it contained, that lie became rapidly intoxi- not thought of that! ’ Tho man stared; but 1 had 
cated. Not only speech, but eyes, body, arms, legs, the passed out of the prison before bo could express his 
entire animal, by tlie time we reached the inn where we surprise or contempt in words. 


had agreed he fliould stop, was thoroughly, 
drunk; and so savagely quarrelsome, too, did 


y, liopelessly The next morning the justice-room wee densely 
id he become, crowded, to hear the examination of tho prisoner. There 


that I expected evexy instant to hear my real vocation was also a very numerous attendance of magistrates; | 
pointed out for the edification of the company. Strange the case, from the position in life of the prisoner, and 
to say, utterly stupid and savage as he seemed, all don- the strange and mysterious circumstances of tlie affair 
gerous topics were carefully avoided. Wheif the coach altogetlier, having excited an extraordinary and ex- 
stopped, ho got out—how, I know not—and reeled and tremely painful interest amongst all classes in the town 
tumbled into toe tap-room, from which he declared he and neighbourhood. The demeanour of the accused 
would not budge an inch till next day. Vainly did the gentleman was anxious certainly, but withal calm and 
coachman remonstrate with him upon his foolish obsti- collected ^ and there was, 1 thought, a light of fottitiide 
nocy; he might as well have argued with a bear; and and conscious probity In his clear, bold eyes, which guilt 
he at length determined to leave him to his drunken never yet successfully simulated, 
humour. I was out of patience with the fellow; and After the bearing of some minor evidence, the fish- 
snatching^an opportunity when the room was clear, monger’s boy was cufed, and asked if be could point out 
began to upbraid him for his vexations folly. He looked the person he bad seen at Five Oaks on the day pre- 
sharply round, and then, his body os evenly balanced, ceding the burglaty ? The lad looked fixedly at the 
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prisoner for something; njore than a minute without me, ‘please to produce the articles in your posses- 
speakinK, and then said, ‘ The gentleman was standing slon.’ 


before the fire when I saw him, with his cap on j I I laid the Spanish coin and the cross upon the table, 
should like to see this person with his cap on before I ‘ Please to look at those two articles, Mr Bagshuwc,’ 
say anything.’ Mr Bristowo dashed on his foragings said the chairman. ‘ Now, air. On your oath, are 
cap, and the boy immediately exclaimed, ‘That is the they a portion of the property of which you hare been 
man L’ Mr Cowan, a solicitor, retained by Mr Bagshawe robbed ? ’ 

for Ills nephew, objected that this was, after adi, only The aged gentleman stooped forward and examined 
swearing to a cap, or at best to the ensemble of a dress, them earnestly; then turned and looked with quirering 
and ouglit not to be received. The chairman, however, eyes, if I may be allowed the expression, in his ne- 


dccided that it must bo taken quantum valeat, and in j 
corroboration of other eviilcnce. It was next deposed 
by several persons tliat the deceased Sarah King had 
told them tliut her master’s nephew had positively ar- 


phew’s Ihco; hat returned no answer to the question. 

‘ It is necessary you should reply, Yes or No, Mr 
ny several persons iiiai, me ueueiueu oaruii jviug nuu BagSbawe,’ said the clerk, 
told them tliat her master’s nephew had positively ar- ‘ Answer, uncle,’ said the prisoner soothingly: ‘ fear 
lived at Five Oaks. An objection to the reception of not for mo. God and my innocence to aid, I shall yet 
tills evidence, as partaking of tlio nature of ‘ hearsay,’ break through the web of villany in whiclr I at present 
was also made, and similarly overruled. Mr Bristowe seem hopelessly involved.’ 

begged to observe ‘that Sarah King was not one of his ‘ Bless you, Robert—bless you I I am sure you will, 
uncle’s old servants, and was entirely unknown to him: Yes, gentlemen, the cross and coin on the table are part 
it was quite possible, therefore, that he was personally of the property carried off.’ 

unknown to her.’ 'riie bench observed that all these A smothered groan, indicative of the sorrowing sym- 
observations might be iltly urged before a jury, but, in pathy felt for the venerable gentleman, arose from the 
the present stag;e of the proce^ings, were uselessly ad- crowded court on hearing this declaration. I then de- 
dressed to them, whose solo duty it was to ascertain if a posed to finding them as previously stated. As soon 
snfHciently strong case of suspicion had been made out as I concluded, the magistrates cons^ted together for a 

against tlie prisoner to justify his committal for trial, few minutes; and then the chairman, addressing tlic 

A constable next proved finding a portion of a letter, prisoner, said,' I have to inform you that the liencii 
wliich ho produced, in one of the offices of Yive Oaks; are agreed that sufficient evidence has been adduced 
and tiien Mr Uagahawc was directed to be called in. against you to warrant them in fully committing you 
'Tlie prisoner, upon hearing this order given, exhibited for trisL Wo are of course bound to hear anything 

great emotion, and earnestly intreated that his unde you have to say; but such being our intention, your 

and himself might be spared the necessity of meeting professional adviser will perhaps recommend you to ro- 
each other for tho first time after a separation of serve whatever defence you have to moke for another 


several years under such circumstances. 

‘ Wo can receive no evidence against you, Mr Bris- 
towc, in your absence,’ replied the chairman in a com¬ 
passionate tone of voice; * but your uncle’s deposition 
will occupy but a few minutes. It is, however, indis- 
pcn.sablv.’ 


;anco8. tribunal: here it could not avail you.’ 

against you, Mr Bris- Mr Cowan expressed his concurrence in the intima- 
! chairman in a com- tion of tho magistrate; but the prisoner vehemently 
)ur uncle’s deposition protested against sanctioning by his silence the accusa- 
It is, however, indis- tion preferred against him. 

‘ 1 have nothing to reserve,’ he exclaimed with pas- 


‘ At least, then, Mr Cowan,’ said the agitated young sionato energy; • nothing to conceal. I will not owe 
man, ‘ prevent my sister from accompanying her uncle: my acquittal of this foul charge to any trick of lawyer- 


I could not bear that.’ 

He was assured sho would not bo present; in fact 
she had become seriously ill through anxiety and terror; 


craft. If I may not come out of this investigation with 
an untainted name, I desire not to escape at all. Tho 
defence, or rather the suggestive facta I liave to ofibr 


and tiie crowded assemblage awaited in painful silence fur the consideration of the bench are tlicse:—On the 
tlic approach of the reluctant prosecutor. He presently evening of the day I received my uncle’s letter I went 
appeared—a venerable, wliite-haired man; seventy years to Drury Lane theatre, rem.ainiiig out very late. On 
old at least he seemed, his form bowed by ago and grief, my return to the hotel, I found I had been robbed of 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, and his whole manner my pocket-book, wliich contained not only that letter, 
indicative of sorrow and dejection. ' Uncle! ’ cried the and a considerable sum in bank-notes, but papers of 
prisoner, springing towards him. The aged man looked great professional importance to me. It was too late 


np, seemed to rend in tho clear countenance of his 
nephew a full refutation of the suspicions entertained 
iigninst him, tottered forwards with outspread arms, 
and, in tlie words of the Sacred text, ‘fell upon his 
neck, and wept,’ exclaiming in choking accents, * Yor- 


to adopt any measures for its recovery that night; and 
the next morning, as I was dressing myself to go out, 
in order to apprise tho police authorities of my loss, 
I was informed that a gentleman desired to see me in¬ 
stantly on important business. lie was shown up, and 


give me—forgive roe, Robert, that 1 ever for a moment announced himself to be a detective police-officer: the 
, doubted you. Mary never did—never, Robert; not for robbery I had sustained had been revealed by an ac. 


an instant.’ 


complice, and it was necessary I should imroedi.itdy 


A profound silence prevailed during this outburst of accompany him. We left the hotel together; and .after 


feeling, and a considerable pause ensued before the consuming the entire day in perambulating all sorts of 
usher of the court, at a gesture from the chairman, by-streets, and calling at several sqppicious-looking 
touched Mr Bagshawe’s arm, and begged his attention places, my officious friend all at once discovered that 
to the bench. ‘ Certainly, certainly,’ said he, hastily the thieves had left town fbr the west of England, 
wiping his eyes, and turning towards the court. * My hoping, doubtless, to reach a large town, and get gold 
sister's child, gentlemen,’ he added appealingly, ‘ who for tho notes before the news of their having been 
has lived witii me from childhood: you will excuse me, stopped shpuld have reached it. He insisted upon im- 
1 am sure.’ mediate pursuit. I wished to return to the hotel for 

‘ There needs no excuse, Mr Bagshawe,* said the a change of clothes, as I was but lightly clad, and 
chairman kindly; ‘but it is necessary this unhappy night-travelling required warmer apparel This he 
business should be proceeded with. Hand the wit- would not hear of, aa the night coach was on the point 
ness tho portion of the letter found at Five Oaks, of starting. He, however, contrived to supply me from 
Now, js that your liandwriting ; and is it a portion of his own resources with a greatcoat—a sort of police- 
tha l^ter you sent to your nephew, informing him of man’s cape—and a rough travelling-cap, which tied 
the large sum of money kept for a particular purpose under the chin. In due time we arrived at Bristol, 

I at Five Oaks f ’ where I was kept for several days loitering aliout; tilt. 


I at Five Oaks?’ 
‘ It is.’ 


where I was kept for several days loitering aliout; tilt, 
finally, my guide decamped, and I returned to Loudon. 


‘ Now,’ said the clerk to the magistrates, addressing I An hour after arriving t^ere, I gave information at 
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Scotland Yard of what had happened, and afterwarfa hot, and seated mvself In the parlortr. Our three 

booked myself by the night coach for KendaL This Is were present, and so waa Barnes. 

all I have to say.’ ’ b not that bUoir sober yet ? ’ I demanded of one of 


Ho 1 he has been 1 


This strange story did not produce the slightest effect 
upon tlie hencli, and very little upon the auditory, and Ho i he has been lying about dtinking and snoring 
yet I felt satisfied it was strictly true. It was not half ever since, Be vent to dm,I hear, this afternoon} but 
lugeniuiis enough fbr a made-up story. Mr Ba^shawe, he appears to be Uttle Hie better for it.’ • 

I should have stated, had been led out of the justice- 1 had an Ofqiortani^ Boon afbrvarda of speaking to 
hall immediately after he had finished his deposi- Barnes privatmy, and found that 6ne of the follbws had 
tion. brought a chaise-cart and hone from Eendai, and that 


) appears to ^ Uttte the ^tier for it.’ 

1 had an Ofqiortani^ soon afforvarda of s| 


* Then, Mr Bristowe,’ said the magistrate’s clerk, all three were to depart in about an hour, under pre- 
assuniing this carious narrative to be correct, you will tence of reaolilng a tovn about fourteen n^les distant, 


bo easily able to prove an tdibit' 


where they intended to sleep. My plan was imtna- 


misgivings of iby power to do SO.' 


coin on the table, ‘would necessitate another equally 
probable though quite different story.’ 

‘ That is a circumstance,’ replied the prisoner in the 
same calm tone as before, ‘ which 1 cannot in the 
slightest manner account for.’ 


No more was said, and tho order for his committal apartment, closed the door, and drawing a pistol from 
to the county jail at Appleby on the charge of ‘ wilful my coat-pocket, said—* You perceive. Staples, that the 
murder’ was given to the clerk. At this moment a game is up; you personated Mr Bristowe at bis uncle’s 


murder was given to the clerk. At this moment a game is im; you personated Mr Uristowe at pis uncle s 
hastily-scrawled note from Barnes was placed in my house at Five Oaks, dressed in a precisely similar suit 
1 had no sooner glanced over it, than I applied of clothes to that which he wears. You murdered tho 
agistrates for an adjournment till the morrow, servant’—— 

round that I could then produce an important ‘ No—no -no, not I,’ gasped the wretch} ‘ not I: I 
whose evidence at the trial it was necessary to did not strike her’—— 

Tile application was, as a matter of course, * At all events you were present, and that, ns far as 


h.inds. 1 had no sooner glanced over it, than I applied 
to the magistrates for an adjournment till the morrow, 
on the ground that I could then produce an important 
witness, whose evidence at the trial it was necessary to 
assure. The application was, as a matter of course, 


■ At all events you were present, ana tnat, ns far as 
complied with; tlic prisoner was remanded till the next the gallows is concerned, is tbe same thin^. You also 
d.iy, and the court adjourned. picked that gentleman’s packet during our journey from 

As I accompanied Mr Uristowe to tho vehicle in London, and placed one of the stolen Spanish pieces in 
waiting to rcconvey him to jail, 1 could not forbear his purse} you then went on the roof of tho coach, and 
whispering, ‘Be of good heart, sir, we shall unravel by some ingenious means or other contrived to secrete 


this mystery yet, dejiend upon it.’ lie looked keenly 
at me} and then, without other reply than a warm 
pressure of the liand, jumped into tho carriage. 

‘ Well, B.iiiies,’ 1 exclaimed as soon as wo were in a 
room by ourselves, and the door closed, * what is it you 
liave discovered?’ 

‘ That the murderers of Sarah King are yonder at 
tiie Talbot where yon left me.’ j 


a cross set with brilliants in bis portmanteau.’ 

‘ What shall I do—what shall I do?’ screamed the 
fellow, half dead with fear, and slipping down on a 
cliair) ‘ what shaU I do to save my life—my life ? ’ 

' First get up and listen. If you are not^tbe actual 
murderer’- 

‘ I am not—upon my soul I am not 1’ 

‘ If you are not, you will probably be admitted king’s 


‘ Yea: so I gather from your note. But what evidence evidence} though, mind, I make no promises. 


have you to su[>port your assertion ?’ 


wliak is the plan of operations for eorrying off the 


‘ This! Trusting to my apparent drunken imbecility, booty ? ’ 
tlicy occasionally dropped words in my presence which ‘ I'liey are going in the ohaise-cart almost Imme- 
coiivinced me not only that they were the guilty parties, diately to take it up: it is hidden in the copse yonder. 


but that they had come down here to carry off the plate, 
somewhere concealed in the neighbourhood. This they 
mean to do to-night.' 

‘ Anything more?’ 

' Yes. You know I am a ventriloquist in a small 
way, as well as a bit of a mimic: well, I took occasion 


1 am to remain here, in order to give an alarm should 
any suspicion be excited, by showing two candles at 
our bedroom window; and if all keeps right, 1 am to 
join them at the cross-roads, about a quarter of a mile 
from hence.’ 

‘ All right. Kow return to the parlour: I will 


wlien that youngest of tho rascals—the one that sat follow you} and remember that on the slightest hint 
beside Mr Bristowe, and gut oat on tho top of the of treacltery 1 will shoot you os 1 would a dog.’ 


coach the seedlid evening, because, freezing cold as it 
was, he said the inside was too hot and cImo’- 


About a quarter of an hour afterwards h^ two con¬ 
federates set off in the chaise-cart: I, Barnes, and 


‘ Oh, I remember. Dolt that I was, ndt to recall it Staples, cautiously followed, the latter handcuffed, and 


before. But go on.’ 


superintended by the ostler of tho inn, whom I for the 


* Well, he and I were alone together in the parlour nonce pressed into the king’s service. Tho night was 
about three hours ago—I dead tipsy as eve!?—when he pitch dark fortunately, and the noise of the cart-wheels 
suddenly heard the voice of Sarah King at hia elbow effectually drowned the sound of our footsteps. At 
exclaiming, “JWho is that in tire plate closet?” If you length the cart stopped; the men got out, and were 
had seen the start of horror which be gav^ the terror soon busily engaged in transferring the bnried plate to 
which shook hia failing limbs as he glanced ipund the the cart. We cautiously approached, and were soon 
apartment, you would no longer have entertained a within a yard or two of wem, still unperceived. 


doubt on the matter.’ 

‘ This is scarcely judicial proof, Barnes; but I dare¬ 
say we sfiall he able to make something of it. You 
return immediately ; about nightfall I will rejoin you 
iu my former disguise.’ 

It was early in the evenii% when I entered the Tal- 


‘Get into (he cart,’ said one of them to the other, 
lare- ‘ and I will hand the things up to you.’ His cumpamon 
You obeyed. 

you ‘ Hollo r cried the fellow, ‘ I thought I told you’- * 

‘That you toe nabbed at lost!’ I exclamied, tripping 
Tal- him suddenly up. ‘ Barnes, bold the horse’s oead. 


‘ I have thonght over that, Mr Clerk,’ returned the diately takw: I returned to the parlour, and watching 
prisoner mildly, ‘ and must confess that, remembering my opportunity, whispered into the ear of the young 
how I was dressed and wrapped up-—that I saw but few gentleman whose nerves bad been so abaken by Bamer 
persons, and those casually and briefly, 1 have strong ventriloquism, and who, by the way, was my old ac¬ 


quaintance—' Dick Staptek, 1 want a word with you 


‘ 'i'hat is perliaps the less to be lamented,’ replied the in the next room.’ I spoke in my natural voice, and 
county clerk in a sneering tone, ‘inasmuch os the lifted, for bis especial study and edification, the \fig 
possession of those articles,’ pointing to the cross and from my forehe^ He was thunderstruck; and his 


teetli chattered with terror. His two companions were 
absorbed over a low game at cards, and did not observe 
us. ‘ Come,’ I continued in the same whisper, ‘ there 
is not a moment to lose; jf you tPould savt yourself, fol¬ 
low mel’ He did so, and 1 led him into an niljoiniDg 
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Now, sir, attempt to budge an inch out of that cart, 
and ril send a bullet through your brains.’ The sur¬ 
prise was complete; and so terror-stricken were they, 
that neither resistance nor escape was attempted. They 
were soon handcuirud and otherwise secured; the re¬ 
mainder of the plate was placed in the cart; and we 
madi the best of our way to Kendal pail, where I had 
the honour of lodging them at about nine o’clock in the 
evening. The news, late as it was, spread like wild- 
flre, and innumerable were the congratulations which 
awaited me when I reached the inn where I lodged. 
But that which recompensed me a thousandfold for 
what I had done, was the fervent embrace in which the 
white-haired uncle, risen from his bed to assure himself 
of the truth of the news, locked me, as he called down 
blessings from Heaven uxton my head! There are 
blessed moments even in the life of a police-officer. 

Mr Bristowe was of course liberated on the following 
morning; Staples was admitted king's evidence; and 
one of his accompnees — the actual murderer — was 
hanged, the other transported. A considerable portion 
of the property was also recovered. The gentleman 
who—to give time and opportunity for the perpetration 
of the burglary, suggests by the perusal of Mr Bag- 
slmwe’s letter—induced Mr Bristowe to accompany him 
to Bristol, was soon afterwards transported for another 
oireiice. 


A WORD ON INK. 

'I'm. ancients knew better how to make ink of a durable 
colour than wo do. Modern inks are metallic prepara¬ 
tions, and on this account they arc liable to deterioration 
by atmospheric action. The cause of tlio superiority of 
inks of old date has been earnestly and satisfactorily in- 
1 estimated by Professor Traill. It appears that up to the 
fomteenth century, the inks employed for the purposes 
of iviiting on manuscripts were almost, without an ex- 
ccplioii, fluids in which the dccp-colouring material w.xs 
not mttaUie, but carbonaceous matter. Ftom that time 
to the present, however, a preparation much resembling 
our present fluid was employed, to the inexpressible 
regret of anticiuarian manuscript-lovers, and possibly to 
the serious loss of many historical facts of value. From 
this period, therefore, as a general rule, commences that 
race of yellowish, reddish, or grceulsh-coloured manu¬ 
scripts, which no patience can decipher, nor any moans 
satisfactorily restore to life. Although it appears pro¬ 
bable that occasionally metallic ingredients were added 
to the ancient ink, yet there can now exist no doubt that 
the persistence of colour by which they are distinguished 
was entirely due to the carbonaceous matter employed 
in their composition. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that the most common writing fluid employed without 
discrimination by most classes of our community is a 
tanno-gallate of iron, with the addition occasionally of 
mucilage, gum, indigo, or sugar, for the purposes of giv¬ 
ing it a ‘japan’ lustre or intensity of hue. When first 
placed on paper, it is in a state of low combination with 
oxygen; iiencc its pale colour; but after a few hours’ ex¬ 
posure to the oxygen of the air, it passes into the higher 
condition of oxidation, and assumes that depth of hue 
which makes it valuable as a recording agent. If the 
change stopped here all would be well, and » better pre¬ 
paration need not he inquired after. But in process of 
time, that cver-aotive agent, the atmospheric oxygen, de¬ 
composes tlie compound: its vegetable Odds, the tannic 
and gallic, undergo destructive changes, and become con¬ 
verted iiito simpler forms of matter; and their base, the 
oxide of iron, becomes common rust, assuming that brown¬ 
ish red colour so well known under the title of that sub¬ 
stance. Here, then, we have the true chemical cause of 


the altered aspect of our time-defaced writings. These 
changes are undoubtedly more or less rapid according to 
the good or bad qualities of the ink, or of the material 
upon which it rests. But in no case, while such remains 
its composition, can they be ultimately prevented fioni 
occurring; and if any author will look over a heap of his 
rough drafts seven or eight years old—or if any trades¬ 
man will turn to the pa^es of his day-book or ledger for 
that period—he will obtiun full confirmation of our asser¬ 
tion, and And tW the self-deleting process has already 
advanced several stages in such writings. The chemical 
agency employed in the manufacture of our writing 
papers, espMiiuIy of the inferior qualities, rapidly assists 
such changes, and diminishes, by a long iutorval, the 
lapse of time necessary to blot the record off the page 
to which it was, in over-careless confidence, committed 
for safe keeping. Not is this all. The discoiery of the 
powerful gaseous body chlorine ma<io the subject still 
more important. This reagent dissolved m uater, or in 
union with other bodies, such as antimony, almost in¬ 
stantly removes every trace of ink from the paper on 
which it was written; and by means of a pen dipped in 
these liquids it was the easiest thing in the world—and 
unfortunately the facility still remains in too large a 
number of cases—for a fraudulent person to pencil ui ci 
any important writing to insure its complete erasure fiom 
the material on which it was lecorded. Behold, thcrcfoic, 
the door opened to every evil-doer over whom the teirois 
of the law, divine or human, exercise no control! How 
Gary to alter a valuable document, to erase one name 
from a deed or will, and insert another I Surely, then, 
the consideration that in a fluid of this abominably un¬ 
stable character were recorded the titles and fortunes of 
an immenso number of persons, was suflic lentlj alarming 
to have long since caused its abolition fiom our desks ' 
No: neither the positive certainty of ultimate deletion, 
nor the excessive risk of fraudulent erasure, has be-n 
sufiicieiit to upset the old ink dynasty, and establish a 
new one on a less sandy basis. The fickle tanno-gallate 
of iron is still the vehicle of our records to posterity, and 
the insecure medium for the tiansoction of our most im¬ 
portant commercial affairs. The enormous extent to which 
fraud has thus extended, without c.alling into action a 
simple and sufficient check, can scarcely bo bclicied. On 
the continent it is even more appalling than in our own 
country. But amongst ourselves, it has frequently hi'cu 
productive of vciy serious consequences. The Scottish 
banks have suflered most sciiou-Iy on several occasions, 
and that at no vety distant period, from forgeries of the 
most artful kind perpetrated upon them, solely in conse¬ 
quence of the unsafe medium employed in drawing out 
orders upon them. The stiatngeiiis by wliiih those weic 
accomplished have generally been of the following ch.i- 
racter:—Bank-orders for small sums were obtamod on 
some of their country branches; the blank space in the 
engraved hill was filled up as usual in writing with com¬ 
mon ink; thus, ‘ Fwe —— pounds.’ The dash following 
the wordjSre was erased by some of the common chemical 
means, and the word hundred inserted in its place! The 
orders were paid without suspicion, and the fraud was 
only discovered when it was too late to apprehend the 
oflhndcrs. Even lemon juice has been fiuccesafully cm- 
plpye ’ for such or simihu: purposes. To all those defects 
let us add ^at, apart from its decaying and fading 
character, om common ink has sev eral most disagreeable 
attributes, which alone might have led us to be on the 
look-out for another. In a few weeks it becomes covered 
with a dense layer of minute mucous or mould; after 
standing a little time, it gets viscid, ropy, and unfit for 
use; and lastly, in time its colouring-matter precipitates 
to the bottom, and the ink becomes less and less valuable 
for the putposet of correspondence. 

It must n6t be supposed, from what has been written, 
that men of science have not attempted to improve the 
nature and add durability to our ordinary writiiig-fluidK. 
Of so much consequence did it appear to tbe French 
Royal Academy of lienee, that they oflTcred a prize for 
the best composition of universal application which 
would obviate all the defeats of ordinary ink. It is a 
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remarkable oireumbtance, and wo believe we are correct 
in relating it, that thi» pri-tc for so apparently simple an 
object was iierer patnea. The Academy at_ length ap¬ 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the subject^ and it 
IS somewhat humiliating to find M. Duldng some time 
after—during a discussion upon the merits of some paper 
prepared so as to prevent, as was pretended, the removal 
, of charaotcro wiitten upon it—reminding the Academy 
that the Couiniission had demonstrated that the surest 
means of rendering written characters indelible was to 
use Intiian ink! dinsolvod in water with a slight mixture 
of some acid, more particularly the hydrochloric. The 
I requisites to constitute a really good ink are, that it 
should flow freely from the pen, dry quickly, be of deep 
I colour, tako a film hold of the paper, and be indelible 
I either by time or chciuistiy. Attempts have been ihere- 
fuie made to improve upon the composition of ordinary 
I metallic ink; and in a paper communicated to tho So- 
I cioty of Arts, Dr Bostock states that he conceives tho 
! principal causes of its bad qualities are tho mucilage, 

1 1 tan, and extractive matter which it contains. He devised 
seveial ways of precipitating these last, and conceived he 
' separated the whole of the first ingredient by skimming 
I oir the mould until no more appeared on the surface of 
the ink. He recommends as tho best diluent of thick ink 
a strong decoction of eoffee. Common ink may be pre- 
I vented from becoming mouldy by the addition of a grain 
or two of corrosive sublimate, or by a drop or two of some 
essential nil; but its badness being the result of its che¬ 
mical composition, renders all attempts at its improve- 
. iiient nugatory; so that the only real remedy is a sub- 
I stitutc for it. The basis, in the greater number of the 
I ptoposed substitutes, is finely-levigated carbon; and this 
[ has been ingeniously mixed in various ways with essen- 
I tial oils, solutions of caoutchouc, and of glue; but in all 
I rases without any tolerable success—the oily inks smear- 
1 ing the paper, and tlie others refusing to flow in smooth 
[ and cien lines oier its surface. Were it not that it can 
be roinoied fiom paper by washing with water, very pio- 
I bably the beautiful ink known as Chinese ink, when 
genuine, woulil come nearest the mark. The colouring- 
I matter beie is a beautiful desciiption of lamp-black, ob- 
, tained in tho following curious manner:—A long chamber 
I a hundred feet in length, constructed of bamboo covered 
witli paper, is divided into a number of compartments; 

I and at one extremity a vessel containing some essential 
oil, and gluing forth, when lit, a dense black smoke, is 
I ]>1.iced: the soot collects in delicate flakes in tho difibrent 
dissepiments, the finest of course in the last; and it is 
this wiiicli IS employed in the manufacture of the best 
Chinese ink. M. Mcnmcc says it contains not glue, but 
vegetable juices, which give it its brilliancy of huo. A 
little musk or camphor is added as a perfume. At one 

I of the meetings of the Linntean Society, Dr Coxe recom- 
‘I mended an inky fluid which oozed out of some curious 

II fungi; which was of a deep dark colour, indelible by the 
I sun’s rays oi by eblorino gas, but destroyed by muriatic 
I acid; which, howetor, would destroy the texture of the 
1 paper itself. Could those fungi be collected in suflicient 

quantities, it would perhaps be worth a trial. More re- 
I eently, an ink has been inventod under the title Manga¬ 
nese Ink, prepared, as we should suppose, with the black 
I oxide of that bofiy; but of its properties we are ignorant. 

II We should imagine, however, from the density of the 
11 substance such ink professes to contain, that it would be 
unsuitable for the puipose of an ordinary writing-fluid, 
being necessarily thick and viscid to bold the manganese 
in suspension. Dr lire says, that by decomposing the 
I vanadate of ammonia with infusion of gall-nuts, an ex¬ 
cellent ink is obtained, at once black and perfectly inde¬ 
lible; but th# scarce metal vanadium must beoome a 
I little more abundant before it can be so applied on the 
* large scale. Thu Messrs Dobbs and Co., whose stationery 
I has rendered them famous, a year or two ago brought out 
I what they were pleased to call the Queen’s Ink and 
Paper. TVe paper was a prepared material, and the ink 
some fluid which, when written thereon, produced an ink- 
I like colour. These prepared papers have been many 
I times tried, but without sucqess; and even if successful 
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there is » oomplioation about the process which does hot 
suit mercantile views at all The efiects of such papers 
are often very curious, and where not otherwise useful, 
i^y be made lue of as an amusement. What, for ex¬ 
ample, can bo more lungalar than to write with a limpid 
fluid clear as water, usiu a sqldiion of the bichloride of 
mercu^ fipon a paper mjwegnated with the iodMe of 
potassiam, and, behold, vtvrj letter toms to a lovely 
crimson I A curious passage in Pliny seems to have led 
Professor Traill to a oiscowery whiol^ in i^lte of its ap¬ 
parent insignificance, wo justi][ conuder to bo among the 
most important in applied chemistry—« good, fluent, black, 
indelible, unohangwle ink I Pliny recommends, among 
other receipts for the preparation m ink, an ink made of 
carbonaceous matter diffused in a sol&tion of animid gluo 
ill vinegar. The only difference between Dt Traill’s ink 
and this is, that instead of animal glue, he uses vegetable 
gluten. But this simple discovery wee not attived at with¬ 
out labour andpxpente; and to form an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the thorough investigation Professor Traill insti¬ 
tuted on the whole subject, it is only necessa^ to refer to 
his paper, printed in the 14th volume of the ’ Iransactions 
of the Boyal Society of Bdinbuigh.’ In the true and ge¬ 
nerous spirit of the best philosophy, he has there detailed, 
without reserve, the process by which he prepares this valu¬ 
able fluid; and desirous as we are to effect a revolution in 
the kingdom of metallic ink, and to put a worthier ruler of 
its important affairs at its head, we cannot do better than 
transfer the process from those to these pages. The first 
step IS tho preparation of the gluten. If a small mass of 
dough is kneaded underneath a little stream of water for 
some time, it will be found that it has parted with all 
the starch it contained, and that only a tough, sticky 
mass is left in the hand. The more carefully this is 
done, the purer will the remaining gluten be. Now, to 
ten parts of the liquid sold by chemists under the name 
of pyroligneous acid, which is an impure acetic acid, one 
and a-half parts of gluten are to be added, and tho whole 
left in a covered vessel, and submitted to a gentle heat. 
In about twenty-four hours a solution of the gluten is 
effected, and a saponaceous fluid remains. To form this 
into an ink, the very finest lamp-black must be procured, 
and used in the proportion of from eight to twelve grains 
to each ounce of the liquid, rubbing it quite smooth with 
a pestle and mortar. When this operation is completed, 
tho fluid is quite ready for use, and will be found com¬ 
pletely to fulfil all those postulates which the constitution 
of a good and permanent writing fluid demands. The 
addition of a little bruised allspice, cloves, or cinnamon, 
gives the liquid an agreeable aroma. This ink has been 
subjected to the most severe tests. In a solution of chlo¬ 
rine gas strong enough to bleach in a few minutes the 
blackest writing-ink, a slip of paper written with the new 
ink remained iwentg-fonr hows without the least change, ^ 
and was subsequently exposed for seventy-two hours to its 
influence with the same result. Exposed to the sun and 
air, it only became of a more intense black hue, and was 
more firmly fixed in the paper. 

It was not in the least afiectod by water, strong alkalies, 
or acids, not even the pyroligneous acid. Like every 
other ink, it may be waah^ off parchment, the surface of 
that substance refusing its admission to the texture of the 
material; but for every other purpose it is incomparably 
sujterior to every ink now in use. Professor Traill modestly 
writes :—* It is only offered as a writing-ink well suited 
for the drawing out of bills, deods, or wills, or wberever 
it is important to prevent alteration of sums of money, 
or of signatures, as well as for handing down to posterity 
public records in a less perishable material than common 
ink.’ It is perhaps one of the best testimonials to its 
value, that it is exclusively employed now in several large 
commercial bouses and banks, and in the National Bank 
of Scotland. 

Setting aside the value of this discovery, as affording a 
faithful and imperishable recording fluid, we would urge 
Its extensive adoption os a preventive of fraud. _ No 
one who knows human nature will doubt the expediency* 
of hedging up, so far as is piacticabic, the narrow road 
of rectitude j and by this means, we believe, not only 
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would an additional socurity be given to the honevt, but to come on the following day. The gentleman was 
an additional, and apparently insunuountablc difhculty punctual to a minute; but previous to commencing, he 
wotild bo put beforo the path of those nho are unhappily came up to me and said with great seriousness, “ Ma- 

othcrwise inclined. dam, I think I told you that I had never learnt dancing 

_ - ___ in my life, but I forgot at the same time to mention 

. that I have not the slightest idea of music. Will you, 

PICTURES OF THE ENGLISH, DRAWN BY therefore, have the kindness to tell me, must I jump to 

A FRENCHWOMAN. every note you strike on the piano?” Being little pre- 

. ... P*ved for this speech, it required my utmost efforts to 

Am unpretending'looking brochure has accidentally avoid breaking out into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
fallen into our hands, which undertakes to give, within I even longed to say “ Yes,” merely for the purpose of 
the limits of some seventy pages, an account of tha seeing what he womd do; but this would not have been 
‘ Manners and Customs of the English.’* Its pretensions consistent with my professional character; composing, 
are necessarily more lofty than its outward anpearanoe ttierefore, my countenance as well as I could, I mcrely 


are necessarily more lofty than its outward appearance 
indicates; for very*comprehensive powers of observa- 


indicates; for very comprehensive powers of observa- said, « No; not quite to every note.” “ Perhaps, then,” 
tion, and great concentration of language, are to be in- added he, with equal simplicity, “ you will be good 
ferred from so small a book, which professes to treat so enough to tell mo each time I«»»to jump ?” “ Oh yes, 
extensive and varied a subject. It should, therefore, yes,” said I; this time turning round, lest he should 
e\ jite no disappoiattnent vhen it is found that the pre- see my countenance. I then placed myselt at the piano, 
tensions of the title aro not wholly borne out in the sue- whilst the gentleman stood in the middle of the room, 
('Ceding pages. Indeed the profession of the authoress giving me many inquiring looks, to know when lie w.as 
has not afforded her the best possible course of study, to begin. At last I nodiled assent, kept on playing, and 
or the widest field of observation for her subject, foumi he had an excellent ear for music, of which he 
1' oreign statesmen, lawyers, university professors, his- was not at all aware. 

torinns, political economists, and even French cooks and ‘ My next applicant was, 1 think, a mathematician , 
German princes, have, during their travels and their he was a tall young man, rather pale, and of gentlemanly 
Icisnm hours, ‘modestly disimvered that of ourselves appearance. He said that he wished very much to learn 
which yet w(j knew not of.’ But this is the first time, to waltz, and begged I would tell him who liad written 
JO iar as we know, that British manners and customs the best work on the subject. My assurances that he 
hwe ever been criticised between the figures of a quad- could never learn to waltz by means of a book were 
rule or the steps of a Polka; for be it known that the useless ; ho repeatedly said that he should prefer that 
serious business of this authoress’s life, her mission upon method to any other. Not being able, then fore, to give 
cartli, is—to douce She only, it seems, condescends to him the name of any author who had written on the 
literature (lining her leisure; and like Sarah Battle be- subject of waltzing, the young gentleman took Ins leave; 
tween hara-fought rubbers at whist, 'unbends over a and how far he has been successful in his search I leave 
hook. Mrs Whittaker is, in fact, one of the numerous you to guess.* 

tonchers whom the ‘manners and customs’ of the revo- The rude neglect shown to nersons of the class to 


‘ Oh wa<J some power the giftlo gle us 
To hue ourhels as otho s see ns I 
It wad frao muny a bluuder Ireo us' 


toncliers whom the ‘manners and customs’ of the revo- The rude neglect shown to persons of the class to 
, lutiomiry continent have driven thence to find employ- which our authoress belongs is set forth in a contrast 
I nunitm peaceful England. She‘imparts’(that is now drawn between a French and an English quadrille 
I the professional periphrasis for the verb to teach} party :—‘ In a former letter 1 mentioned that professors 
I dancing. hold a very different rank in the scale of society in 

huoli books as the one before us, however full of mis- London to what they do in Parisa In order to acquaint 
takes riiay be always consulted with advantage. Pic- you with the manner m which they are looked uiton m 
tures of ourselves, painted by foreign artists, possess the the two capitals, I will give you a description of two 
power prayed for by Bums when he sung— quadrille partij^ one in London, and the otlier in P.irn, 

■ Oh wad some power the giftlo gle ,« ± 1 ^° enpged to act the part of 

Tq Hce QurNoiM an otho) 118 1 musician. They were both houses of the same stand- 

It wodfrae muny a bluuder lieo us' ing—that is, as I believe, eminent lawyers — and to one 

m ... , . ,, the other I was a coinpleto stranger. To begin, 

The literary mirror held up to English nature by our then, with tho one in Paris. No sooner w.is I announced, 
dancing-rautress is not without its moral, but It would than tho gentleman of the house came out to meet me, 
Hive ;^vcn a clearer, stron^r, and more salutary reflec- and took possession of my luuaiu book, whilst the lady 
tion of our faults, had she not unhappily spiced her herself assisted In taking off my shawl. Iw.isthenm- 
lew truths with a great many errors. I^et us, however, troduced as one of the guests; the latter endeavouring to 
be th.'inkful for the truths she tells us, and take warning make themselves as agreeable to me as did the host and 
Ircim Her Wunders. hostess themselves. When the dancing bad commenced, 

1 he stricmres of the dancing-mistress on the saltatory and I bad played one or two quadrilles and I'olkas, a 
manners and customs of English iK>ople are entitled to lady, whom I had never seen before, came up to me and 
all respect, as in this department she adheres to the said in the most gracious manner, “ I am not going to 
b* crepidam —(‘for the allow you to fatigno yourself; it’s rny turn now.” I 

cobbler sticM to *»* last ) •* m other words, tlie dancer readily gave up the piano to her intreaties, and during 


oil 11 are TO DO receivM witn tne reverence due to the thanked by tho lady and gentleman of the house as 
dicta (it a professor. The following anecdotes are cha- though they had been tho obliged party instead of 
ractcnstii^ and olevprlv told •_ _.2ia o r j 


ractcristic, and cleverly toldmyself. o r 

‘In my profession I have been tolerably successful; ‘ Now let me tell you how these things are managed 

but ns tbis IS a vwy aristwratio country, professors in London. One evening os I was sittmg alone rumi- 
hold a very different rank m the scale of society to what nating on thr state of affairs in Paris, a message was 
T Vu *•, .Jio’^ever, I will tell you more brought me that a lady, living at a considA'able distance, 

,“■’'**** » yoiy «tout wished to sfieak to me. &ing naturally anxious to 

pntlemiui (a wealtliy apothecary), who said he vrished know for what purpose, I was not long in answering to 
to lewn aabwng; but never having learnt before in his the demand. No sooner had 1 arrived at the house, and 
life, he reqpstcd tlmt the first few lessons might be tpven my name, than I perceived the servants were 
private. Ihis I of course acceded to, and desired him evidently perplexed to know where to place n e; for tho 

- —-- first allowed me to remain in the passage, then a second 

* Letters on the Manners anO Customs of tho Knglish. By Mrs scolded the first for having done SO ; at last I got seated 
wbiitaker. London: Kbers. in * parlour, where, ttfter lemaining for a considerable 
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time, a serrant came to request I would walk up stain. 
I was then shown into a back drawing-room, where a 
lady, handsomely dressed, was sitting alone; and, as 1 
entered, neither rose from her seat, nor invited me to 
take one. There appeared to me something so ex¬ 
tremely awkward in this manner of speaking, that I 
should myself have taken a seat uninvited; but not 
seeing ttie necessity of prolonging my staV) considered 
it as well to take my leave. 1 had walked a consider¬ 
able distance to be told tliat I should be required on the 
following evening to play at a small quurille party. 
T went accordingly. Few words were addressed to me 
during tbo evening, with the oxception of those that were 
absolutely necessary; one lady, however, quitting her 
partner in the quadrille, ran up to me and smd, " Voul 
Otes Franejais, tnadame?”—(“Are you a Frenotiman, 
madam ? ”) Without smiling at the pardonable mistake, 
1 replied in the affirmative, and the lady ran back to her 
partner. Nothing remarkable occurred during the re¬ 
mainder of the evening, unless it be worth while to 
mention that display was the order of the day, and that 
the sapiier-table wag loaded with numerous luxuries 
that the climate and the season did not produce. When 
1 dcp.irtcd, the lady of the house forgot to return me 
lur tliaiiks; and 1 took my leave not a little satisfied 
at being able to add a trifle more to the manners and 
customs of tbo Friglisli.’ 

Mrs Wliittaker should remember that in no country, 
not even in her own, do persons hired to play dance- 
imisic at per evening hold a very high rank in Society. 
In Sui'di'ii, such an employment is considered beneath 
the dignity of a professional musician, and is performed 
by men-servants and waiters, most of whom number 
the ability to play quadrilles and waltzes on the piano¬ 
forte amongst tlieir domestic accomplishments. Still, 
the above personage administers a proper censure. In 
some classes of society—wo may especially instance the 
‘ vnlg.ir rich’—a vast amount of supercilious ill-breeding 
is expended upon persons whom they pay. 

Mrs Whittaker is justly severe on the mode in which 
our young women are educated and introduced into the 
world. It IS too true that they are seldom or never bred 
to till witli credit and usefulness the station which their 
parents occupy. They are taught to look higher; 
lienee a host of flimsy accomplishments are thrust upon 
tliem. for the sole end of captivating some man moving 
in a liiglier aplicre than their own. It is forgotten that 
solid acconijilishmcnts adorn any rank, and while they 
do not restrain spinsters from looking upward, fit them 
for the duties of all stations. What is termed a ‘ good 
iii.atcli ’ appears to bo the be-all and cnd-all of every 
Mnglisli yomig lady’s training, desires, and conduct, from 
the d t,v s of her pupilage to the day of her marriage. 
Mrs Whittaker recounts a wholesome little story which 
tells upon this failing by force of contrast:—‘ I recollect 
a joung French girl named Amelie, whose sole occupa¬ 
tion consisted in making up small parcels chocolate 
hi hind the counter of a magnificent shop in tlie Rue 
Vivienne. Amelie was exceedingly pretty, and had 
numerous ofl’ors of marriage, all of which, however, she 
declined. This conduct appeared rather singular, and 
Amelie was qu^tioned by her parents as to the cause 
of lier refusing so many ofiers. “ I have no objection 
to marry,’’ replied the noble-minded girl, “ provided I 
can meet with a husband on whom I can look as my 
equal; but all the proposals I have had as yet have been 
irom men considerably wealthier than myself. 1 am 
\i illing to become the companion of a poor man, but 
will never consent t5 be the slave of a rich ona" ’ 

• Tlie folly oi going, for the sake of display, to great 
expense in giving entertainments, which are all the more 
gratifying tlio simpler they are prepared, is thus ex¬ 
posed :—' When the English rive a ball or a quadrille 
party, they go to a great deal more expenio than is 
uccPBsary.| In many families it is looked upon as quite 
an event, and is talked of for a month, ay, six months 
previously; then there are such preparations and dis¬ 
cussions, BO many piurchascf, and as much Idas and 


anxiety, as though the whole family were going on a 
voyage to Australia. Then, to seo the supper table, 
one would luppoie that none of tho guests were expected 
to have din^ for a week. There is, besides, a total 
absence of Strop do Groseille, Orgeat, Bavaroise, &c. 
&c. which always obliges me on such occasions to ask 
for sugar and water: thia hivariabiy creates some nurri- 
ment, ana induces the E^lish to imagine tlut in raris 
we drink nothing el|e. Then there is an al^indance of 
foreign wines, such gt H tqkes some time tor toreignors 
to habituate themsrives to, having never tasted any¬ 
thing like them in foreign countries, ^hese wines of 
course add greatly to the mmnse of the entertainment; 
and although tastes may di^, I oertaio]^ think a cool¬ 
ing beverage would be mote whotosome, and better 
suited to the occasion. The consequence of all this is, 
that few persons can afihrd to give Mils, or at least can 
only give them very seldom, vraich is principally to be 
regretted on the grounds that young women cannot 
often ho indulged in an amusement that is so necessaty 
for their health, and in which m many of them seem to 
place their sole happiness.’ W 

Thus far our Tcrptichorean censor may be followsal 
without dissent, and with some degree of instruction; 
but when she travels beyond her dancing-school, and 
I talks of matters nf wUuh she is either quite ignorant 
or but insufilciontly informed, her misconceptions are 
amusing. Her knowledge of the Clubs of London is 
thus set forth:—‘ The English have pulled down all 
their convents, and have erected monasteries in the 
place of them; tor such, indeed, is the fittest name tor 
thoso immense buildings in I/ondon called Clubs.’ Let 
her be assured that the modern monks of the United 
I Service, the Athenaium, and the Travellers, are not 
such severe recluses as the monks of old, and that the 
rules of the Reform aro not nearly so stringent as the 
rules of St Martin or La Trappe. At page 25 the lady 
says that these monasteries are erected in every street 
and square in the capitaL She has been imposed upon. 
Tlic Clubs of London do not number mote than thirty; 
and nearly all of them lie in one street and one square 
—^namely, Foll-Mall and St James’s Square. 

But tWe afb trifling errors, compared with others, 
which the nimble-footed authoress has been betrayed 
into in consequence of going entirely out of her depth. 
One chapter of the best cookery book extant—tho /'/li- 
siohgie du Oodt —is on ‘ Tho End of the World;’ and 
in tho bagatelle before us an account is given of English 
burials. In this we are told that it is a common prac¬ 
tice in this country to bury persons alive t * That these 
cases are very numerous,’ she says, * there can bo no 
doubt, from the many instances that have occurred of 
persons recovering just at the time when preparations 
were making for their interment; whilst others, less 
fortunate, have only been aroused when it bas been too 
late to render them any assistance. To enumerate all tho 
cases of this kind that have come under my own par¬ 
ticular knowledge, would probably be taking up more of 
your time to read than is necessary. Not satisfied with 
the various accounts that have appeared from time to 
time in the pubUo papers, 1 have also made numerous 
inquiries, and have sridom met with a middle-aged or 
elderly person who could not add to my stock of infor¬ 
mation on the subject’ She adds, that several medical 
men have written on the subject, recommending caution 
to the public; and that one of the tests applied in i 
such cases is the applioatiou of terandy to the soles of ^ 
the feet, and afterwards setting fire to it Tlie lady j 
displays her physiological learning by assuring her 
friend that, although it is true the dead aro kept eight 
days before burial, tbat period is ‘ of course’ not long 
enough to show whether the vital spark has really fled, 

‘ lethargies tasting,’ she adds at p. 49, * six weeks, or 
even longer.’ 

We must not, however, as is too common in such 
cases, exult over this poor lady’s ignorance. Travel- • 
Icrs and book-makers aro too abundant in this country 
to warrant laughter at her expense. When we have 
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Iai]y book-wriKhts who place Constantmople on the 
Danube, and fill up sketohea of I’arisian and Rhenish 
manners with bad Erencli and impossible German, we 
' must not be too hard on a lively dancing-mistress when 
I she ceases to point her toe for the purpose of sharpen¬ 
ing her pen against us. Let us rather take a dispas- 
sioiitkte view of the real absurdities with which wo 
I abound, and try to correct them ; and be all the more 
careful what wo ourselves say of our neighbours, when 
wo contemplate recording Oteir failings in smali pamph¬ 
lets or portly octavos. 


LYCANTHROPY. 

WnoFVF.R has read tho ‘ Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
' ments’ will be acquainted with the words goul and 
vampyre. A goui was believed to be a being in the 
I human form, who frequented graveyards and cemete- 
' ries, where it disinterred, tore to pieces, and devoured 
the bodies buried tlierc. A vampyre was a dead person, 
I wlio came out of liis grave nt night to suck the blood of 
I tlic living, and whoever Vas so sucked became a vam- 
I pyre in iiis turn when he died. Botit these persuasions 
have been rejected by the modern scieiitiflc world as 
altogether unwortiiy of credence or inquiry, aithough, 
about a century ago, the exploits of vampyres created 
I such a sensation in Hungary, that tliey reached the ears 
I of Louis XV., who directed his minister at Vienna to 
I report upon them. In a newspaper of that period there 
appeared a paragraph to the effect that Arnold Paul, a 
native of Madvciga, being cruslied to death by a wagon, 

I and buried, had since become a vampyre, and tliat he 
I had himself been previously bitten by one. The autho- 
' rities being informed of the terror his visits wore occa- 
I sioning, and several persons having died witli ail the 
I symptoms of vampyrisra, his grave was solemnly 
olicned ; and although he had been in it forty days, tlic 
body was like that of a living man. To cure his roving 
propensities a stake was driven into it, whereupon he 
uttered a cry ; after which his head was cut off, and the 
body burnt. Pour other bodies which had died from 
till! consequences of his bites, and which were fonnd in 
tlic same perfectly liealthy condition, wore served in a 
similar manner; and it was hoped that these vigorous 
measures would extinguish the mischief. Rut no such 
thing: tlio evil continued more or less, and five years 
afterwards was so rife, that the authorities determined 
to make a thorough clearance of these troublesome in¬ 
dividuals. On this occasion a vast number of graves 
were opened of persons of all ages and both sexes; and 
strange to say, the bodies of all tiiose accused of plagu¬ 
ing the living by their nocturn.Hl visits wore found in 
the vampyre state—full of blood, and free from every 
symptom of death. The documents which record these 
transactions bear the date of June 7, 1732, and arc 
signed and witnessed by three surgeons and otlier cre¬ 
ditable persons. The facts, in short, are indubitable, 
tliough what interpretation to put upon tliem remains 
extremely difHculfc One that h.is been suggested is, 

' that all these supposed vampyres were persons who had 
f.illen into a state of catalepsy or trance, and been bnried 
alive. However this may be, tlic mystery is sufficiently 
perplexing; and tlie more so, that through tiie whole 
of E.istern Europe innumerable instances of tho same 
kind of thing iiave occurred, whilst each language has 
an especial word to designate it. 

That whicli in the East is called ‘ goulism’ has in the 
West been denominated ‘ lycanthropy,' or * wolfomania j' 
and this phenomenon, as well as vampyrism, lias been 
treated of by numerous ancient authors; and though 
latterly utterly denied and scouted, was once very 
generally believed. 

There are various shades and degrees of lycan¬ 
thropy. lu some cases the lycanthrope declares that 
he has the power of transforming himsdf into a wolf, in 
which disguise—Ivis tastes corresponding to his form— 
he delights in feeding on liuman flesh ; and in the public 
examinations of these unhappy individuals there was 


no scarcity of witnesses to corroborate their confessions. 
In other instances there was no transformation, and tlie 
lycanthrope appears more closely to resemble a goul. 

In the year 1603, a case of lycanthropy was brouglit 
before the parliament of Bordeaux, The person ac¬ 
cused was a boy of fourteen, called Jean Grenier, wito 
herded catUe. Several witnesses, chiefly young girls, 
came forward as his accusers, declaring tliat he had 
attacked and wounded tliem in the disguise of a wolf, 
and would have killed them but for the vigorous defence 
they made with sticks. Jean Grenier Inmself avowed 
the crime, confessing to having killed and eaten several 
cliildren; and tlie father of the children confirmed oil 
ho said. Jean Grenier, however, appears to liavo been 
little removed from an idiot. 

In tho fifteenth century lycanthropy prevailed exten¬ 
sively amongst the Vaudois, and many persons suffered 
death for it; but as no similar case seems to have been 
heard of for a long while, lycanthropy and goulism were 
set down amongst the superstitions of tlio East, and 
the follies and fables of the dark ages. A ciicumstance, 
however, has just now come to light in Erance tliat 
throws a strange and unexpected light upon this curious 
subject. The account we are going to give is driwn 
from a report of the investigation before a couiinl of 
war, held on the 10th of the present montli (.July 181 'l), 
Colonel Manselon president. It is remarked that tlie 
court was extremely crowded, and that many ladies 
were present. 

The facta of this mysterious affair, as tlicy came to 
light in the examinations, are ns follow.—For some 
months past tlie cemeteries in and around Fans liavc 
been the scenes of a frightful profanation, the aiitliors 
of which had succeeded in eluding all the vigilance that 
was exerted to detect them. At one time the guardians 
or keepers of these places of burial Mere tbeinsclvcs 
suspected; nt others, the odium ii as tlirown on the 
surviving relations of tlie dead. 

The cemetery of Pfire la Chaise was the first field of 
these horrible operations. It appears that fur a con¬ 
siderable time the guardians had observed a mj sterious 
figure flitting about by night amongst tho tombs, on 
whom they never conld lay their hands. As tliey .ap- i 
proached, he disappeared like a phanfum; and even | 
the dogs that were let loose, and urged to seize him, 
stopped short, and ceased to bark, as if tlicy were tr,an3- 
flxed by a cliarra. Wlieii morning broke, the ravages ' 
of this strange visitant were but too vi.siblc—graics , 
had been opened, coffins forced, and the remains of the ' 
dead, frightfully torn and mutilated, lay scattered upon | 
the earth. Could the surgoous be the guilty parties ? ' 
No. A member of the profession being brought to tho 
spot, declared that no scientific knife liad been there; but 
certain parts of the human body might be required for 
anatomical studies, and the gravediggers might have vio- i 
latcd the tombs to obtain money by the sale of them.... 
The watctSlIiBB doubled; but to no purpose. A young 
soldier was one night seized in a tomb, but he declared 
he had gone there to meet his sweetheart, and had 
fallen asleep; and as he evinced no trepidation, they 
let him go. 

At length these profanations ceased in Pere la Chaise, 
hut was not long before tliey were renfewed in anotlicr 
quarter. A suburban cemetery was tlio now theatre of 
operations. A little girl, aged seven years, and much 
loved by her parents, died. Witli their own hands 
they laid her in her coffin, attired in tlic frock she de¬ 
lighted to wear on fete days, and with her favourite 
playthings beside her; and accompanied by numerous 
relatives and friends, they saw her laic}, in the earth. 

On the following morning it was discovered that tlic 
grave had been violated, the body torn from the coffin, 
frightfully mutilated, and the heart extracted. Tliere 
was no robbery; the Sensation in the neighbour¬ 
hood was tremendous; and in the general terror and 
perplexity, suspicion fell on the broken-beaifted father, 
whose innocence, however, was easily proved. Every 
means were taken to discover tlie criminal; but the 
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I oi^ly result of the increased surveillance was, that the 
scene of profanation was removed to the cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse, where the exliumationa were carried 
to such an extent, that the authorities were at their 
wits’ enii. Considering, by the way, that_ all these 
cemeteries are surrounded by walls, and have iron gates, 
which are kept closed, it certainly seems very strange 
that any goul or vampyre of solid flesh and blora should 
have been able to pursue his vocation so long undis¬ 
covered. However, so it was; and it was not till they 
betliought themselves of laying a snare for this myste- 
lious visitor that he was detected. Having remarked 
a spot where the wall, though nine feet high, apKored 
to have been frequently scaled, an old oflSoer contrived 
a sort of infernal machine, with a wire attached to it, 

' w Inch he so arranged that it should explode if any one 
attempted to enter the cemetery at that point. This 
done, and a watch being set, they thought themselves 
' now secure of their purpose. Accordingly, at midnight 
an exidosion roused the guardians, who perceived a 
man uheaily in the cemetery; but before they could 
sci^c him, he had leapt the wall with an agility that 
confounded them; and although they flred their pieces 
after liim, he succeeded in making his escape. But 
his footsteps were marked by the blood that had flowed 
from his n ounds, and several scraps of military attire 
u cru picked up on the sjiot. Nevertheless, they seem to 
h.ive been still uncertain where to seek the oflendcr, 
till one of the gravediggers of Mont Parnasse, whilst 
preparing the last resting-place of twb criminals about 
to be exiciitod, chanced to overhear some saiqiers of 
the 7 itb regiment remarking that one of tlicir ser¬ 
geants had returned on the preceding night cruelly 
wounde'il, nobody knew how, and had been convened 
to tlic Viil do Grace, which is a military hospital. A 
little inquiry now soon cleared up the mystery; and it 
was asicrtaiiieJ that Sergeant Bertrand was the author 
of all these prof.vnations, and of many others of the 
s 'inc dcsi( nptioii previous to his urriv.il in Paris. 

I Siipporte-d on crutches, wrapped in a gray cloak, pale 
and fieble, Bertrand was now brought forward for 
i s.imination, nor was there anything in the counte- 
i n.mce or appearance of this young man indicative of 
the fearful munomania of which he is the victim; for 
the w hole tenor of his confession proves that in no other 
I light IS his horrible propensity to be considered. 

In the first place, he freely acknowledged himself the 
aiiihor of these violations of the dead both in Paris 
I and clsi w here. 

I ‘ AVhat ohject did you propose to youraelf in commit- 
I ting these acts >' inquired the president. 

‘ I cannot tell,’ rephe*d Bertrand : ‘ it was a horrible 
impiiKc I was driven to it against my own will: 
nothing could stop or deter me. I cannot describe nor 
understand myself what my sensations were in tearing 
and rending these bodies.’ 

Prendcnt. And what did you do after^e of these 
visits to a cemetery ? 

liciuami. I withdrew, trembling convulsively, feeling 
a great desire for repose. I fell asleep, no matter where, 
and slept for several hours; but during this sleep I 
heat d cverifthiteg that passed aronnd me I I have some¬ 
times exhumed from ten to fifteen bodies in a night. I 
dug them up with my hands, which were often torn 
and bleeding with the labour I underwent; but I 
minded nothing, so that I could get at them. The 
I guardians fired at mo one night and wounded me, but 
tliat did not prevent niy returning the next. This 
I desire seized me generally about once a fortnight. 

‘lie added, Chat he bad had no access of this propensity 
since he was in the hospital, but that he would not be 
' sure it might not return when his wounds were healed. 

Still he honied not. * 1 think I am cured,’ said be. * I 
I had never seen any one die; In the hospital I liave 
! seen several of my comrades expire by roy aide. I 
believe I am cured, for now I fear the dead.’ 

I The surgeons who attended him were then examined, 

, and one of them read a sorb of memoir be had received 1 


from Bertrand,'which contained the history of Ills 
malady aa fltr as hia memory served him. 

From these notes, it appears that there had been 
something singular and abnormal about him from the 
time he was seven or eight years old. It was not so 
much in sets, as in hi* love of solitude and his pro¬ 
found nttianiAoly that the aberration was exliiluted; 
snd it was not till two years ago that his fri^itfal 
peculiarity fully developed Itself. Passing a cemetery 
one day, where the gravediggers were eoi^ng a body 
that had just been interred, be entered to observe them. 

A violent shower of rain interrupted their labours, 
which they left unfinished. * At t<ds sight,’ says Ber¬ 
trand, ‘ horrible desires seized me: my head throbbed, 
my heart palpitated violentiy; I excused myself to my 
eompanions, and returned hastily into town. No sooner 
did 1 find myself alone, than 1 procured a spade, and 
returned to the cemetery. I had just succeeded in ex¬ 
huming the body, when I saw a peasant watching me 
at the gate. Whilst be went to inform the authorises 
of what he had seen, I withdrew, end retiring into a 
neighbouring wood, I laid myself down, and in spite of 
the torrents of rain that were falling, I remained then 
in a state of {wofound insensibility for several hours.’ 

From this period ho appears to have given free 
course to his inclinations; but as he generally covered 
the mutilated remains with earth again, it was some 
time before his proceedings excited observation. Ho 
h.id many narrow escapes of being taken or killed by 
tho pistols of the guardians; but bis agility seems to 
have been almost superhuman. 

To the living ho was gentle and kind, and was espe¬ 
cially bdoved in his regiment for hia frankness and 
gaiety 1 

The medical men interrogated unanimously gave it 
as their opinion, that although in all other respects per- 
fectly sane, Bertrand was not responsible for these acts, 
lie was sentenced to a year's imprisonment, during j 
which time measures will doubtless be taken to com- | 
plete his cure. 

In relating this curious case of tho Vampjfrc, as lie is 
called in Paris, where the affair has excited consider¬ 
able attention, especially in the medical world, we liave 
omitted several painful and disgusting particulars ; but 
we have said enough to prove that, beyond a doubt, 
there has been some good foundation for the ancient 
belief in goulism and lycanthropy ; and that the books 
of Dr Weir and others, in which the existence of this I 
malady is contemptuously denied, have been put forth i 
without due investigation of the subject. I 


THE CITY OF THE SUN. 

OxB of the pleasantest rides in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo is to Heliopolis, or the City of tho Sun—at least i 
in my opinion; for some greatly prefer tho Shubra | 
avenue, and its four miles of sycamores and acacias. | 
Though I have my preferences, my taste is Catholic i 
enon^; and I admit that so vast a canopy, broken 
into only liere and there by little patches of sunshine, 
through which immense lo^a of green clover and bur- 
sim, piled on the backs of staggering donkeys or stately ]| 
camels, are constantly gleaming—with vlevw of broad | 
fields, bright reaches of the Nile, groves interspersed 
with villages and minarets and tombs, the Desert and I 
the Pyramids—I admit, I say, that all this is very I 
beautiflil. I always felt, however, an inclination to turn . 
off into the by-paths, and exchange the level road for I 
some lane rugged with ruts, or some track'across a 
meadow. 

The way by which 1 first went to Heliopolis is entirely 
of this character. After passing the Iron Gate—as one 
Of the numerous exits from Cairo is named, though v hy, 
there exists no visible reason—we soon got among tho 
fields, and began to wind about through a most delight¬ 
fully rural tract. The interminable avenue of Sbubra 
retired towards the horizon on our left; on our right 
were gardens interspersed with palaces; and beyond 
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j fitretclicd the Desert and the mountain rid(;e8. Behind, the west, however, we found them to be entirely covered 
the minarets of Cairo and its fortified citadel occasion- up with a crust of earth; and it was some time before 
ally appeared through the trees; whilst at the extremity wo discovered that this had been deposited by the innu- 
of the plain ahead extended a long grove, above which mcrable wild bees which were buzzing about, and had 
we could soon see the tall obelisk that remains almost chosen these classical nooks as their residence, 
alone to indicate the site of the once celebrated city. After we had spent some time in admiring this beau- 

Itsis difficult to convey an idea of the beauty of the Hful monument, we began to think of obtaining some j 
tract of country we were traversing, because it is a refreshment, and made inquiries whether there »:is 
kind of beauty entirely local and unique. I set aside any coffee to be got la the village. At first the answer 11 
the great features 1 have above alluded to, which rose was in the negative} but presently an Armenian gnl 
upon the near horizon on every side, and served as a came forward, and said that if we would wait a wlnle I 
kind of framework to the picture. The plain itself, she would provide us with what we wanted in tlio I 
tlumgli undiversifled by a single mound or single swell, garddh. So we sat down on the ground under the shade 1 
presented sufilcient objects to attract our attention. A of the olive and orange-trees, .and smoked our eliibouks 1 
wliolo sketch-book might have been filled during this in patience. It Bjipenrei from the fragments of con- , 
nde witli charming studies of nature. At one place versntion we overheard, that tlicre was some difficulty 
there was a water-wheel turned by two huge black In supplying our wants. The motlier of the Armc nian 
buffaloes, with a half-naked Arab brat squatting close girl had cofibe, but she had not sufficient cups; these , 
b^ to keep up the excitement with a long jereed. A it was necessary to borrow of the sheik of the vill ige. 
vast sycamore with gnarled trunk and wide-spreading A messenger went to his house, but he was from home, 
branches threw its shadows over this proup. The mo- and his wife could scarcely be prevailed upon to lend lii> 
Ittiicholy creaking of the wheel was not unpleasant wlieii property. At length all these little matters were ar- 
mellowcd by distance. A swift runnel shot round the ranged, and tlie fragrant beverage, burning liot, n .is at 
trunk of the tree, and glanced like a streak of silver length served up to us. A few piastres—ji.irt in p.i>- 
across the fields. Further on, a few Arab huts clustered meat, part in the shape of presents—rewarded these jioor 
ill a grove of palms j whilst near at hand the white dome people for the trouble they had taken ; and we rotui nod 
of a slieik’s tomb, or the minaret of a mosque glittered by way of Matarieh, which almost deserves tlie name 
in the glorious sunshine. Sometimes we proceeded of a town. It had formerly been fortified ug.iinst the 
tlirough lanes lined with acacias, which tremulously attacks of the Arabs of the Desert At tlie eiitr.iiue of ' 
sliook their tliin leaves in a sort of local breeze that every street were traces of a gateway, at one time n - ' 

seemed to hang murmuring amongst their branches, gularly closed up every night. These piee.intums, 
but could be felt nowhere else. Then wo traversed 'however, were not needed during the J.itti r jiart of i 
broad expanses of bursim of true emerald green, into Mohammed All’s government—which inonoiioliscd tlio 
the midst of wliich great flights of paddy-birds—c.'xlled privilege of extortion, instead of allowiiiir it to be exer- 
by travellers the white ibis—sank like giant flakes of cised by every potty Bedouin chief. 1 doubt wlietlnr 
snow into the sea. At intervals these fields were bounded the Egyptians have gained by tlie chamm. The irre- 
by single or double rows of trees of graceful outline, gular oppression of a weak government and a marauding I 
sucli as were reproduced of old by Hellenic pencils on race of borderers was bad enough, but eertainly did not 
the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum. There were produce all the fatal effects of tlie present iidniirably- 
cypressc's, and all varieties of the mimosa j and there organized system of robbery. The blessings of order 
were palms and sycamores, and olive and mulberry, and ore great, but the experience of the Egyptian pe.isaiit 
orange, and lemon, pd citron-trees. All these were seems to prove that even anarchy is more favourable to , 
disposed in an infinite variety of groups—sometimes individual happiness than an iron despotism. Wherever 
developed in long files, sometimes disposed as in a the system of forced labour prevails, there must be I 
European orchard, sometimes crowded together in almost general misery. I have known instances of ' 
masses. I must add, that luxuriant crops of wheat respectable shopkeepers being seized and dragged to | 
and barley, and beans and lentils, and lupins and chick- work in a government manufactory at one piastre a I 
peas, and JaniieA and jiwlocAiyeA (the glutinous vegetables day. No man is sure of being able to attend to his | 
that form a great part of the food of the people), covered field when his presence is most required; for every now 
the country; which was furtlier interspersed with im- and then a general sweep is made throughout a vi hole 1 1 
niense fields of sngar-cane.^ Nothing can exceed the district, and the population is driven off en mavsc to 11 
fertility of the land in this province. Nature is as labour at some useless public works, 
prodigal of her bounties as the heart of man can wish j From Matarieh we proceeded to another interesting 
and if we meet wretehedly-olad and miserable-looking spot—the garden which Abbas I’asha has caused to be i' 
human beings moving through these rich scenes, like laid out round the tree of the Madona. We approai lied i' 
grim and dirty insects over a robe of silk, it is because the gate dOHlrn a lane through a thick grove of orange | 
bad government can neutralise upon this earth all the and other trees. On obtaining admission, we advancid |i 
blessings of Providence. at once to the interesting oigect we liad come to visir. 

A couple of hours brought us to the mounds which The first feeling was one of disappointment. We beheld | 
mark the line of the ancient fortifications of Heliopolis, a mere fragment of the trunk of a tree, with some young 
These fortifications were formed of large unbomt bricks branches sprouting out here and therp. Tlie whole 
a^ut eigkfeen inches long, as we could discover at places mass of ti j foliage was not greater than that of a good- 
where some Arab workmen were digging to take away sized apple-tree. The trunk itself, however, bore evi- 
tbe earth to make such bricks as men make in these dence of immense antiquity; and we soon learned that 
degenerate days. A village, and several gafdens and a great portion had been cleared away, tliat one of the 
fields, and pools of water, diversified the enclosed space j cross-paths might not be obstructed! This was a 
in the centre of which, in a garden defended by a good genuihe piece of Egyptian workmanship—a garden 
, obelisk we had come to see. A number created fot the preservation of an object, and tlie object 

of cliildren crowded round ns as soon os we made our Itself destroyed for tha purposes of symmetry. The ‘ 
appearance; and after some search, the key of the gate remnant of the trunk was covered with names of pil- 
was piwureiL Fortunately, the regular giidde—1 have grims, some of considerable antiquity, but none of 
a particnlar dislike to professional guides—was absent j course snffldently ancidnt to countenance the popular 
and so we were permitted to loiter about as we pleased traditions. Our imaginations were therefore left to 
under the trees of tlie orchard. We found the obelisk themselves. We were at perfect liberty to Relievo or ' 
to be surrounded with a moat, cleared out to show its disbelieve that on this spot, either under this tree or its 
Vrue proportions; for the constantly-rising soil bad parent stock, eighteen hundred years ago, the Virgin 
buried its base. The sides are covered with deeply-cut Mary paused to rest after her perilous journey over the 
liiorogiyphics in most excellent preservation. Towards Desert; and that in a fountain hard by she washed the 

1 ‘ 
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infant Jesus. Tliere was no room for controversy on 
the subject: it was reduced to a matter of scntiincnt: 
and some of us therefore discarded the story altogether, 
while otliera received it. All were pleased with the 
visit, and went away with something additional to talk 
about in times to come. 

1 have omitted all allusion to the celebrated feat 
of arms performed by tlie French on the ground we 
traversed, because our thoughts during the whole ride 
were either carried back to a much more remote period, 
or were occupied with the objects that actually pre* 
' sented themselves to our view. The roar of battle had 
p.issed over that spot, and a harvest of glory had been 
' reaped there; but fifty other harvests have since waved 
I above the unmarked graves of Frank and Moslem • the 
jilough lies effaced the cannon rut: the humble peasant 
has trodden out the footsteps of heroes. The peaceful 
monuments of the district, however—the tree and the 
' obelisk—still remain, and will no doubt, for ages to 
Como, continue to attract thither the antiquary and 
the Christian ]>ilgrim. We returned by a different 
rund, skirting the gardens of several palaces, and soon 
reached, to our regret, the dusty environs of Cairo. 

fiTATISTIOS OP EMIGRATION. 

On- this subject is given the following statement in the 
‘ Time s’ condensed from the annual Report of the Colo¬ 
nial I.and and Kmigratioa Commissioners, just pub- 
' lished;— 

‘ It appears that while the average emigration from the 
Uiiitid Kingdom during the ten years ending in I84S was 
a'ooal lit.OOO por.sou8 (74,000 to America, and 10,000 to 
(he Aiisfrah.an rolonies\ the number who left in 1817 was 
3 jii,270, and in 1848, 248,089. In the latter year the total 
to Noitli Anicric.a was 219,298; but of theso 188,233 pro- 
cpcikd to tlie United States, and only 31,083 to the 
Ihitisti colonics. About 85 per cent, wero Irish; and it 
h-is l)ccn statcil lliat they were tliis year generally of a 
' latter (lass tliaii ihoso of former years, and that the 
nliolc body carried with them considcrablo capital. This, 
)io\\e\cr, c.aniiut he ascertained. The emigration agents 
at New Ynik and Ijnehoo descuribo the great mass as being 
ill a hl.atc ot jiovcrty; but emigrants with money nro 
generally very anxious to conceal it. With regard to the 
Bunis remitted from America to enable relatives to emi¬ 
grate, no aeeiirato information can bo given. It is certain, 

I honever, that tlie amount paid in the United States for 
, p-issagos, or remitted to this country, was, during the 
year 1818, upw.ards of L.4GO,000; and it is inferred that 
three fourths of the whole expense of the emigration 
< from Irel mil last year was thus defrayed by those who 
bad (migrated in previous years. The commissioners 
have no means of ascertaining the result of the emigra¬ 
tion to the United States generally; but they assume, 

1 1 from the absoneo of complaint on the subjeot, that it was, 
oil the whole, luiaecompanied by sickness, and that the 
I Linierants have been able to find employmenW 
I ‘ The Rcfiort of tho Emigration Commissioiers of New 
I York states that tho personal condition in which tho 
emigrants arrived was very much better than in 1847— 

I that no iustaneu had been discovered of actual insufii- 
eicney of provisions on tho voysgo—and that the cases of 
, death and sickness had been comparatively small. Much 
of the iiiLTcasea comfort of the passage is attributed to 
, the Now Yolk liners having, since the establishment of 
slcam-packcts, come to depend very mnoh on steerage 
p.asseiigers, for -nhom there is, consequently, a grestly- 
iucrcasud competition. 

' Witli regard to the Australian colonies and the Cape 
of Good Hope, it appears that since November 1847, when 
the renewed emigration was commenced to New South 
•■\Vkles, tho totfll emigration has been 28,158, of whom the 
number despatched in 1848 nas 18,611. Of the entire 
amount, 9656 went to Sydney, 9076 to Port Philip, 0681 to 
Adelaide, and 795 to tho Gape of Good Hope. As respects 
tlie contributions raised in this country in aid of emigra¬ 
tion, tlio conimissionors remark that they are more limfted 
than is uAially snpiiosed. Out of tho three parties who 
are interesteil in tho movcmimt—namely, tho colonists, 
who need labour; tlie labourers, who sock employment; 
and the parishes, which aronelievcd of a superabundant 


population, the former, at least In tho case of the Austra¬ 
lian colonies, contribute in each instance about L,14 (the 
cost of passage, which is supplied from the land fund); 
while the two latter contribute only about L.5, which may¬ 
be taken as the average expenses of bed money, outfit, 
and cost of oonreyanoe to the port of embarkation. At 
the same time the oommissionors point out that the eon- 
tribtttion on the part of parishes or labourers is not likcly 
to increase, since the labourer rarely has any means, and 
It is possiblo to send an emigrant to Canada or the United 
States {br L.4, 10s. The oommissionen describe tho in¬ 
stances in which th (7 have relaxed their rales in promot¬ 
ing the emigration of parties who are ineligible under tho 
ominary regulations for an absolutely firco passage, but to 
whom it seemed desirable to g^ve a passage upon their 
contributing ajMrtion of its cost. Among these w'cro 
several of tne English workmen who Wero forced to leave 
Franco after the Revolution in 1848, also seventy-one young 
women from Ireloud, and 1.56 scholars from the Bagged 
Schools of London. A table of rules bos been framed, 
under which these assisted passages may be granted; quil 
tho total number who have availed themselves of tlie op¬ 
portunity is 2992, consisting chiefly of artisans. According 
to the latest accounts from Sydney and Port Philip, the 
eommissioners learn that it would not bo prudent to des¬ 
patch more than three ships a month to tno former, and | 
two to the latter. The mia at which ships have been dcs- 
patnlied to each of theso districts since tho cemmcncc- 
ment of 1848 has been rather more than two a month. 
From South Australia, whither the Irish orphan eroipant 
girls were sent, a report has been received that, wi thin a 
fortnight of their arrival, owing to their pod conduct, not 
one of these girls, fit for service, remBincd unemployed, and 
that 200 more could readily have met with situations. 
From New Zealand it is mentioned that tho force of emi¬ 
grant pensioners now amounts to 643 men, and tlint in 
tho neighbourhood of their villages the price of land ha.s 
rapidly advanced. The numhor of emigrants drspatclied 
to Now Zealand since 1847 has been 1005, of whom 757 
wore for Otago. With regard to Canada, the accounts .is 
to the means of employing emigrants are not encouraging, 
although the prospect is good for small capitalists. Th(> 
emigration last year was 27,939, of whom 7355 prooeeih'd 
to the United States. To New Brunswick tho cmigTiition 
in 1848 was 4020 persons, being a great decrease as rnni- 
pared with tho two preceding years. It appears .ilso 
that almost all this number, as well as 5000 other inhalii- 
tants of the pto-rince, have lately made their way to tlic 
United States. To Nova Scotia and Capo Breton tlie 
emigration in 1847 was 2000, and in 1848 only 140 persons. 

As re-speots tho present prospects of emigration, it appears 
that it is now going on at even a more rapid rale tliaii 
during the post two years, when the amount was unpreee- 
dented. While tho emination of 1847 and 1848 exceeded 
that of 1846 by 99 and 91 per cent, respectively, tiio emi¬ 
gration of tho first four months of the present year fruiii 
tlio ])orts at which we have agents has exceeded that of 
the same period of 1847 by 15 per cent, and of 1848 by 40 
per cent. Tho actual numbers have been— 

First four months of 1847, . 90,714 

1848, . . 74,929 

. 1849, . 104,701.’ 


jcvemHiE hefuoe and sckooi. of inddstky jn 

-WESTSIIN8TEB. 

That building might long have been designated by its 
present name. But a few years ago, and it was*a r^u,/r for 
junmtle thieves, and a ic/ioo/ in which they wore tmiitih t- 
ouslo trained in the arts of deception and plunder. A part 
of tne process is thus described by an eye-witness;—‘ Let us 
look in at the upper room—(now the girls* school). Here 
were fifty youths mot around their master—as able a one 
in his calling as England could produce—listening witli 
undivided attention to his instructions on the “ maj)" (a 
pair of trousers suspended from the ceiling) on the subject 
of “ fobology,” or pooket-picking. After this course of tui¬ 
tion, the next was the mock trial—an imitation of tlio Old 
Bailey Court, with./i rintifr of its functionaries and or¬ 
deal, done with veiy great taste, and calcnlateil to make 
the young rascal not only expert in extracting from tho fob 
or pocket, but clever in defence. To encourage the youn/j^ 
novico in his first essay, he was supplied witii a giasn of gin 
below in the tap—(now the dining-room of tho children). 
If successful, then he rotumed for tho purpose of reportii.g 
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hh eucrcss, and having a game at akittlca in tlic nkittle- 
ground—(now tlio boys’ scliool-room.’) For many years 
tliis system of fdneation was earried on witliout molestation; 
for so desperate were the parties engaged in it, tliat even 
tlio police were afraid to interfere. At last tlioy removed 
to another pnhiie-housc, a few yards off, now known as 
‘ TIio Working-Men's Institute.’ For a considerable time 
word the same practices carried on in tho new dwelling, 
until circumstances compelled tlie landlord to give it up. 
Uut although this focus of crime w'as abandoned, the con¬ 
duct of these outlaws of socictyremained unchanged. 'Hie 
stri'nms hitd run too long and too deep to be so easily dried 
up. Hundreds of youths arc now prowling the streets of 
the metropolis wlio were educated in these nurseries of 
Clime, acquainted with no other means of living than rob¬ 
bery and thoft. (Iroups of them may bo seen, in the com- 
[lanv of men grown gray in sin, standing about the coiners 
of Duck Lane and Old Pyo Street, gambling witli the very 
gold and silver they have stolen from tlie unsuspecting 
sliopkccpcr, or extracted from the pockets of the street- 
passenger. Would you believe it, reader, that some of 
those ragged fellows may bo found sitting beside yon in 
your pew at church, dressed as respectably, and oven more 
fashionably than yourself, and who will watch the oppor¬ 
tunity of your departure, to relievo cither you or some of 
your fellow-worshippers of the money you may have in your 
lossession ? A friend of ours lately asked a young man if 
le over went to church. ‘I often go,’ said bo; ‘I prefer 

going to .St M- ’a, because I do most business there.’— 

lid'iyed School Vnum Alagaihe. 

WATER. 

f.flrgc qn.antitics of rain-water have frequently been col¬ 
lected and exaniincd by Dr Smith, and lie says, * I am now 
satisfied that dust really comes down with tlio purest rain, 
and that it is simply coal ashes.' No doubt this accounts 
for tlio quantity of snlpliitos and chlorides in tlio rain, and 
for tho soot, which are the chief ingredients. Tlie rain is 
also often alkaline— arising probably from tho ammonia of 
the burnt coal, whicli is no uouiit a valuable agent for ncu- 
ti.ilising tlie sulphuric acid so often found. The rain-water j 
of Mnuclicstor is about 2} degrees of hardness, liardcr, in 
f.ict, than the water from the neighbouring hills which tho 
town inlcuils to use. This can only arise from the ingre¬ 
dients obtained in the town atmosphere. But the most cu¬ 
rious [loiut is the fact, that orgiinic matter is never absent, 
altlioiigli the rain bo continued for whole days. The state 
of tlie air 18 closely connected with that of tho water; what 
the air contains, the water may absorb; what the water 
lias dissolved or absorbed, it may give out to the air. The 
enormous quantity of impure matter flitciing from all parts 
of a large town into its many natural and artificial outlets, 
docs at the first view present us with a terrible picture of 
our undergrouud sources of water. But when we examine 
the soil of a town, we do not find the state of matters to 
present that exaggerated cliaracter whicli we miglit suppose. 
The s.ind at tho Chelsea Water-works conksiiis only 1-43 
icr cent, of organic matter after being used for weeks. In 
lUf Liebig found nitrates in 12 wells in Giessen, but none 
in wells (wo or three hundred yards from the town. Dr 
flmith has examined thirty wells in Manchester, and he 
finds nitrates in them all. Many contained a surprising 
quantity, and were very nauseous. The examination of va¬ 
rious wells in the metropolis showed the r onstant formation 
of nitric acid, and in many wells an enormous quantity 
was detected. Tlie prcsenco of the nitrates in the London 
water prevents the formation of any vegetable matter; no 
vegetation can be detected even by a microscope, after a 
long jiciiodt The Thames water has been examined from 
water near its source to the metropolis, and an increasing 
amount of impurity detected. All the water of great 
towns contains organic matter; water purifies itself from 
organic matter in various ways, but particularly by con¬ 
verting it into nitrates: water can never stand long with 
advantage, unless on a large scale, and should be used when 
collected, or as soon ns filtered .—Kentish Independent. 

ISIPORTAKCE OP TRUTH. 

Asa natural corollary from the proposition that falsehood, 
the principle of the repulsion of particles, is the world’s 
banc, so trutli, the principlo of the attraction of cohesion, 
is its greatest bleming. Again, I must declare that every 
idea w o utter during our little life lives hereafter in some 
'liajij or other, and bears fruit after its kind, which may 
bo gathered long in the lapse of time, or in tho very anti¬ 
podes. Kvery true man—that is, every man who utters 


unequivocally what ho believes—is a bcncfuctur to his ^ 
country, nay, more, a benefactor to the world; for ho has , 
sown a seed tliat will fructify for ever. It is trite to incul¬ 
cate tlio doctrine tliat truth is essential for happiness, but 
people moralise with cut-and-dried lulinouitions, without 
thinking of tlie immediate causes that make truth so ne¬ 
cessary to cultivate. I desire to see tlie utilitarian prin¬ 
ciples of truth a part and parcel of education. In our 
National Schools especially, I should desire to see the strict 
observance a matter of as mucii study as tlie very alph.ibet; 
and I should like to inculcate the belief, that trutli of 
thought and truth of utterance .arc as necessary to ‘ get a 
man on in the world’ as the knowledge of knowing a good 
shilling from a bad ono. I know of no sentence ever uttered 
by human lips more likely to produce a luxuriance of c\il 
than the part playful, part serious assertion, tliat ‘ langu-sgc 
was given us to hide onr thuuglits.’ The converse is tlic 
ono thing needful, and were it not for tlie large amount of 
trutlifuiness wliich is yet to bo found in mankind, society, 
like a gas decomposed, would be resolved into its oiigin.ai 
elements, tho warning of wliicli wo receive by tlic explo¬ 
sions tho wonder-struck world lias lately iicen witnes'.iiig. 
Enough, however, of tills; and let us console ourselves that 
the time is coming—a time, perhaps, purchased by bloud- 
slied and tlio horror of war—wlien the rulers of tlic woild 
will discover tliat they must govern moro by tlie hci)/, 
more by its affections, more by tlie tics of human synip.it liy, 
and less by tiie diplomatic cunning of miscalled Maeiii.aevn) 
jHilicy, or, what is much tlie same, by a system of <'old- 
blooded reason and red tape. . . . Lei p\ery m.an strnc 
to utter what ho believes, and wdienevcr he aeeoinplislies 
a conquest over falsehood, he lias cast a sterling coin mtu 
tlie tieasury of the world that will one day ymreliase its 
redemption.— Afftciion, its Khwri s am! I'l «//.. | 


MY BLANKET .SHAAVL li 

A ei D fi lend, ntico niair come frae the 1. ist, I 

Foi yo'ie a friiin* that ne'er glow c.iiir , I 

Ye dightet aye the hidden teai— 

My w ac, my weal-worn Kl.inkct Sh.awl' | 

Oh wae is me' that di'cndfn’ nicht j 

My lammle’s feetlo grew sso caul*' 1 1 

Within tliy faulds she breathed her last— ‘ j 

Ihou sad, thou sacred lllankct Shawl' J 

And whan T gaed to sell my tapes, I 

To screen the rest frae want ari.l eauM, I 

I feared the aieht o' faces kent, | 

An' owro me drew my Dlunket Shaw I. I 

Whan queans wad answer to mj i ap I 

Wi’ uppish gait and voices b.tur, 

I turned swa' maist like to drap, 

Au' tiohter drew my lllaiiket bhanl. 

Dngtatofu' body that I was! 

I sudna been sae stung withal' 

I sud hae fixed my thuchts on II im | 

Wha aye saw thiough my Bhinkct hlianl. 

Dut better fortune nnilca on me, 

My laddies noo aic stoot and tall— | 

But aye I hear a manly sich 

Whan cot 1 tuk my Blanket Shaw 1' I 

J. M. 

SONG OF THE AYILD FLOWER. i 

I 

Ov this desolate heath, all unnoted, iin].nnnu, I 

1 e sprung up but a mean little flow or, | 

Yet on me are the rays of the day-ruler thrown, 

And mine is the wealth of the shower. I 

I feel the pnre breeze os it sweeps e’er tho ground, ' 

Uringlng health to loaf, blossom, and stem; I 

And tho soft dews of evening onciiclc me loiind 
With full many a crystal-hke gem. 

I.et me whisper it, then, both to slmplo Oftd sage, . • 
That I am (though so lowly my lot) 

A legible letter in that beautiful page 

Which can hold neither error nor blot. i 

Msni lliiuhow. ' 
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HERO-WORSHIP. 

I.nt each cycle of human progress there has usually been 
some one great spirit brooding over the latent energies 
of the race, and warming tltem into life and action. 
Each department of knowledge has had, in like man¬ 
ner, its pioneer and guide, wandering far onward be¬ 
fore tlic multitude, and serving as tlie lantern to tlieir 
pith. On the observation of these facts has been 
founded a belief in tlie monarchy of mind—a convic¬ 
tion tiiat Providenee has from time to time, for wise 
purposes, c.illcd fortii out of tlie crowd particular in¬ 
dividuals, showering upon them its inspiration, and 
eonsecratinp them as kings and priests of the genera¬ 
tion. Tins idea has been strengthened by analogies 
drawn from llie general liistory of society. The rudest 
tribes of tlie Desert liave their chiefs and groat men, 
w hose w ill 11 law: tlie most barbarous nations their 
11 responsible rulers, on w hose personal character li.ing 
tlio fortunes of the people. Even refined societies linve 
some Iiighest cute, and these some liighest individual, 
before wiium the rist humble themselves, and impli- 
cilly follow: and thus the monarchical principle of 
hero-worsinp—as rife at this moment in America as in 
Europe, in France as in England — has become an 
article of universal faith. 

A proof of this rosy be found in a favourite specula¬ 
tion of the thinkers of tlie day. The groat lights of the 
woilil, say tliey, are extinguislicd — our niiglity men 
line pissed away. Everywhere we see small aggre¬ 
gations in heidlong collision with each other; but the 
united tread of nations is no longer lieard cclioing over 
tlic e iTth. In science and literature there arc at best j 
only aristocracies, dividing into insignificant fractions ‘ 
a great power; in poetry there are multitudes of small, 
sweet sounds, discoursing sufficiently cloqtent music, 
but no master-song to thrill and subdue. All present 
things show that there is a general interregnum — a 
pause—and all past experiences teach ns to look for a 
new advent. Who, what, ai.J where are the Coming 
Men ? • 

We do not dissent from the data here laid down, but 
wo question tlie inference. The epochs of the moral 
world are under laws as distinct as those of the phy¬ 
sical world. The same rule of progression exists in 
both; and we may trace the onward progress of the 
human race as clearly as that of the external eitftb, 
prepaied by nftans of successive geological changes, for 
their reception. The institations bf earlier ages have 
not passed away. Their character has been merely 
modified in new developments; serving as an illustra¬ 
tion of tlie Rrahminical idea of a succession of ekist- 
ences throiighout the same individuality. Absolute go¬ 
vernments, vested in a single person, are overturned in 
the natural progress of socl(j^y, but are not destroyed; 


the elements of their power still exist in an aristocracy; 
and this, in turn, gives place to a wider division. These 
successive developments can only end when the whglc 
species arrives at a state of comparative perfection, 
and when, consequently, there will be no individuals 
tow'ering, cither morally or pliysicaliy, above tlie mass; 
but in the meantime the new phases they present are 
mistaken in each age, by large masses of mankind, for j 
new and monstrous existences marring the natural Older 
of society. The idea of absolute monarchy is thus, in 
one shape or other, constantly reproduced; and tiie 
world, always governed by traditions, is struck with 
fear and wonder when the giants of its race dis¬ 
appear. 

At the present moment, the evidences of this supposed 
interregnum are sufficiently remarkable. Our great men 
have indeed perished. In government, war, science, lite¬ 
rature, wo see only a crowd of individuals more or less 
capable, but none supreme; and we cry out witli the 
discontented masses of old, ‘ There is no king in Israel I ’ 
Rut are we not deceived ? May we not mistake a new 
development for an interruption of order? I.ct us re¬ 
member that this is not the age of originality, but 
applianco; not of theory, but experiment; not of dis¬ 
covery, but invention. Wo trade upon a capital amassed 
by our fathers, and carry out into action the ideas they 
sometimes only faintly conceived. This is a work which 
may employ, and even demands, many brains. One man 
may pioneer; but the route being once pointed out, 
numbers may enter in, and pass far beyond the dis¬ 
coverer. Some are a little in advance, some lag a little 
behind, some diverge from the path: but a single great 
leader is unnecessary, for we have entered upon a 
new tide of progress, and live under a new dispensa¬ 
tion. 

The hero-worship which shuts our eyes to this fact 
should be confined to the great men of the past; to 
w liosc example each individual of the new age should 
look for instruction and encouragement, instead of 
gaping for the advent of a new dynasty, or groping for 
the heir of the dormant line. But even this hero- 
worship should not be a blind spperstition, bu{ a rational 
and discriminating reverence. We must estimate each 
age according to its own lights; and'when we see some 
one throwing forward his spirit in advance of the time, 
and identifying himself with a future generation, then 
only should we recognise and reverence the new de¬ 
velopment. This large way of viewing the past may be ' 
of great advantage to the present; for history js not a 
jumble of fortuitdiM event^ but a record of what will 
one day be resolved kite a true science. The prevailing 
fault is, to read epoch by epoch, without attending to its 
connection with^he ]^t and the future; and tiais ol^ 
ideas are carried down in a stereotyped form, which, 
although true In themselves, are, by reason of this un- 
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yielding substantiality, opposed to truth and to the 
experience of mankind. • 

But the hero-worship of the past should not inter- 


applause of the congenial rabble of tlieir owp day, who 
see no clearer and no farther than themselves. 

If we are correct in supposing that the present is 


fere, as it unfortunately does, with our respect for the only an imaginary interregnum—that, in fact, the go- 
present ; retarding the growth and manifestation of in- verning power of mind having reached a new stage of 
dividual greatness. The world is said not to know Us development, is merely distributed among a greater j 
gre^ men—till it has lost them. Perhaps each genera- number—it follows that there is a wider scope for indi- 
tion is guilty of tliia error j but the present is ijeculiarly vidual ambition. Distinction should be looked upon as 
so. Genius has now to contend against not only the a fund for which all mankind have the privilege of 
vulgar detractions of ordinary life, but the hyperciitical scrambling j although it is obvious that only a few can 
observations of a press wliieh is daily extending Its in- succeed in the attempt, for if many rose to tlie same 
iiueiiec. Unless animated with extraordinary courage level, there would be no such thing as distinction, 
.and enthusiasm, and to a certain extent independent of Every age lias had its few great authors—artists—phi- 
tho world’s support, few men will volunUrily run the losophcrs—statesmen—captains—placed like beacons 
gantlet of criticism, and, it may be, partisan abuse, along the descending line of history, to mark the cpouii 
Tlius society is defrauded of its due. How often is it for posterity. But we should not forget that the cha- 
denionstrated that a cli.aritable and kindly considera- racter of the time is never formed by these distinguished 
tioii of human conduct, besides being recoinmendable individuals. They are the wonder of their own, as 
on moral grouiid.s, is decidedly tlie best in point of well as of succeeding ages. They are exceptions wliich 


actual return in worldly benefits. 


prove the general rule of mediocrity. But this medio- 


And yet criticism is desirable : tlie only thing we crity—tlie mean between tlio high and the low—is like 


plead for is, that it siiould he cautions and temperate. 
It is not to be doubted tliat our sociai system is vexed 


w itli ‘ false prophets ’—men who mean well, but whose comparative. It knows more than the greatest of its 

* _ . W __Si 1_•_ _A Al- _ _ l -A -1 .* 


overheated fancies carry tliem beyond all reasonable 
hounds, leading them to propound and put themselves 


impraetieaiilc and f.illacious. These ‘ geniuses ’ umiues- 
tioiialily li.ive done imieli in late years to make the word 


‘ progress ’ a suhjeet of ridicule. In spile of their errors, is not one of our peasant women who does not wear 


liowevcr, in llie face of all retarding inilucnecs, society is 
getting on. There is, indeed, a steady and regular tide in 


thb fortunes of the social w orld. To understand tliis, we I in a queen of France. 


must not confine our view to one epoeli or one nation ; 
mid w-' must neitlier suppose that the great onward 
inovein''Tit is without interruption, nor cast doubts upon 


In this simple and obvious fact, that eacli generation, 
besides accumulating for itself, inlierits tlie accumula¬ 
tions of the last, resides the grand arcanum. It ex¬ 


its existence because of the baekfalling even of wliole plains the rationale of progressive development, unseals 
tongues and peoples. The subject is of immense scope; the book of liistory, and tlirows a light, like that of a 
and we must open our minds accordingly if we would toreh, into tlie sliadowy vista of tho future. It is in 
grasp it. In our own country, the track is so obvious, itself proyres?; and tlius a word which is usually con- 
that it is impossible to wander if we only use our ejes; sidered as involving either a mystery or a miscliief, he- 
aithough we are constantly falling into error bee.insp we comes botli clear and innocent. Taking tiiis fact for 
confine our view to tlie little circle of space and time our vantage-ground, we stand up for tlie dignity of tho 
around us, without looking backward and onward to present generation. We, men of this passing day, are 
ascertain our bearings. This narrowness of calibre, into tlie heirs of all time. All is ours that our fathers won, 


wliieli tlie large lessons of history cannot enter, is tlie 
grand niisfurtuiie of most of our public men. Instead 


with the sword or tho pen, by prayer—study—endu¬ 
rance—watching—strife. For us the sage has thought. 


of assisting progress, they strive to retard it; and in the warrior bled, and tho poet dreamed. Our infancy 
struggling against tlie tide, they take credit to them- is soothed with the melodies of a thousand years, our 
8elvr.v for public virtue. The ‘ principles ’ of such men youth thrilled with the love-songs that have gushed 


(for that is their favourite word) vre just in them¬ 
selves ; but, belonging to the class of stereotyped ideas 
—tiiat is to say, to ideas that have liad no share in pro- 


ftom unnumbered hearts, and our parting spirit borne 
away upon the hymns of saints and martyrs. But re¬ 
member that our high destiny, in the words we quoted 


gressive development—they are inapplicable to the age. recently when treating of noble birth, conv'eyi no merit, 
The history of the great political questions that have but much duty to its inlieritor. To usihavc been given 
been agitated from time to timo in tliis country is full the five Talents, and wo to us and ours if we do not 
of instruction, although few are the wiser for it. The turn tlicm to profitable account 1 

successive amtliorations that liave taken place have all It is good to reflect upon our inheritance and its obli. 
been the result.s of hard-contested battles; and no sooner gallons; and in doing so, we need not fear that wc in- 
is one victory gained, than tho defeated party, rallying dulge in any idle dream or unpractical speculation. It 
afresh under some timo-worn banner, take their hope- inspires ns with a noble craving and lofty emulation, 
less stand by some new obstruction. Not looking at and yet is accompanied by all kindly thoUghts and bro- 
tbe context of history, not believing in progressive de- therly regards, lifting us above the mean conventional- 
velopment, the leaders fancy that they are at least isms of outward life, and making the whole world kin. 
securing ibr ^^selves a share in tho hero-worship of It calls into the field of mental cnltnre thousands of 
tlie natioy'" Wt no fame is secure but that Whicli is liigh intellects and manly hearts which wonli} otherwise 
^dentified^^th tlie onward march of mankind. Wit, liave been overborne by the weight of everyday work 
eloquence. Courage—nothing avails but to illustrate their and transmitted prejudice; and it enables us to listen 
defeat! and the only consolation they find is in the with a proud smile to the vulgar question touching the 


the middle class in society, the pith and substance of 
the whole mass. It is a mediocrity, too, which is only 


predecessors, for it begins at the point where tliey 
ended. Tiie learning of the present age includes in its 


at tlie head of scliemps wliich experience proves to be own tlio wliole learning of the past A gentleman of 


our day is more elegantly and conveniently loilgcd tliau 
the most powerful noble of tlie Middle Ages, and there 


hahitiinlly a certain under garment wkicii, three or 
four centuries ago, was reckoned an extravagant lu.xury 
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supposed dormant race of the world’s giants, and to Scarcely had he left the house, than a lady, habited 
exclaim—however individually weak we ourselves may in cloak and hood, entered it; and after a somewhat 


feel—there is no interregnum! ^ L 


THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 

BV PEBCr B. 8T JOHN. 


lengthened conference with bis coneieije, ascended to 
his room, and remained there about an hour. At the 
end of that time she vanished. It was mklnight alien 
the composer returned. He entered with difficulty, tiie 
Cerberus of the lodge being asleep, and ascended to his 


It was during the early days of the great Revolution of wretched room. He had left it littered and dirty, with- 
, 1789, in the year 1792, when a young officer In delicate out light, fire, or food. To his surprise a cheerful blaze 
health took up his quarters in ttie city of Marseilles sent its rays beneath the door. He opened It, not with- 
I fur the six months of his leave of absence. It seemed out alarm, and fonini^ hU aiiartment neatly ordered, a 
strange retirement for a young man, for in the town he fire burning, a lamp, and on the table a supper. The 
knew no one, and in the depth of winter Marseilles was young man frowned, and looked sternly at the scene. 


no tempting residence. The officer lived in a garret 
looking out upon the street, which had for its sole fiirni> 
tore a harpsichord, a bed, a table, and a chair. Little 
but paper ever entered that apartment, where food .and 


‘ Who dares thus insult my poverty ? Is it not 
enough that I am starving with cold and hunger, that 
I am rejected by the world as a useless and wretched 
thing, incapable of wielding either sword or pen, but I 


fuel both were scarce; and yet the young man generally roust be insulted by charity? Eire, light, and food, all 
remained in-doors alt day assiduousl} writing, or rather sent to me by one who knows my necessity I And yet who 


dotting something upon paper, an occupation he alter- knows? Perhaps my mother may have discovered niy 
nated with music. retreat Who else could have acted thus ? My mother. 

Thus passed many months. The young man grew I bless thee both for your action and fur respecting my 
inner and paler, and his leave of absence appeared concealment!’ And the invalid officer sat down to the 
icly to bring no convalescence. But he was handsome first hearty meal ho had eaten for weeks. He had left 


thinner and paler, and his leave of absence appeared 
likely to bring no convalescence. But he was handsome 


and interesting, despite his sallow hue. Long hair, full home because his friends wholly disapproved of his 
bcjtning eyes that spoke of intelligence, and even genius, making music a profession, and ndshed nim to employ 
fninkness of manner, all prepossessed in Ids favour, and his leave of absence in learning another occupation, 
many a smile and look of kindliness came to him from His mother so pressed him, that he saw no resource 
beautiful eyes that ho noticed not nor cared to notice, but a soldier’s last chance—a retreat. For two months 
In fact he rarely wont ont but at night, and then to no trace of the higitive had been seen — two months 
w ilk down by the booming sea, which made a kind of spent in vain efforts to make his chosen career support 
music he seemed to love. Some! inics, it is true, lie would him; and now, doubtless, his mother had found liim 
liang about the theatre door when operas were about to out, and had taken this delicate way of respecting his 


music he seemed to love. Sometimes, it is true, lie would him; and now, doubtless, his mother had found him 
hang about the theatre door when operas were about to out, and had taken this delicate way of respecting his 
bo played, and look with longing eye within; but be secrecy and punisliing bis pridf. 

never entered; either his purse or his inclination failed Next morning tlie young man awoke with an appetite 
him. But ho always examined with care the name of unknown to Iiim of late. 'Uie generous food of tiie 
the piece and its author, and tlien walked away to the previous night liad restored nis system, and brought 


sea-shore, to muse and meditate. 


him to a natural state. Luckily, sufficient wine and 


Shortly after his arrival in Marseilles, he visited, one bread remained to satisfy his craving, and then he sat 
after aiiotlier, all the music-sellers and publishers in down to think. All his efforts to get liis music sung, 


the town with a buiidio of maimseripts m liis hand; 
but iiis reception was apparently not very favourable, 
for he left them all with a frowning air, and still with 
his bundle of manuscripts. Some had detained him a 
long time, as if estimating the value of tlie goods he 
olU red for sale; but tliese wero no more tempted tlian 
the others to try the saleable character of the commo- 


or played, or published, had been vain. Singers knew 
him nut, publisiiers declared him unknown, ami the 
public seemed doomed never to hear him, because they 
never had heard him; a logical consequence very injn- 
riouB to young beginners in literature, poesy, music, 
and all the liberal arts. But he was determined to Ikavo 
one more trial. Having eaten, he dressed and went 


Uity. The bouse he lodged in had attached to it a largo out in the direction of the shop of tlie Citoyen Dupont, 
garden. By permission of the landlord, the young man .a worthy and excellent man, who in his day had pub- 
ofteii selected it fur ids evening wiilks, and, despite tiie lished more music, bad and good, than a musician could 
cold, would sometimes sit and muse in a rude and faded have pla^d in a lifetime. 

bower under a wall at one of the gables. Hero he ‘You have something new, then, citoyen ? ’ said Dn- 


bower under a wall at one of the gables. Here he ‘You have something new, then, citoyen ? ’ said Da¬ 
is ould occasionally even sing, in a low tone, some of his pent after the usual preliiiiinariet, and after apologising 
own compositions. It liappuiied once or twice that when to a lady within his office for leaving her a while. ‘ As 
he did so, a female head protruded from a window above my time is precious, pray play it at once, and sing 
him, seeming to listen. The young man at lengtii it if you will.’ The young roan sat himself at the harp, 
noticed this. sichord which adorned the shop, and began at once the 

‘ Pardon, lady,’ said ho one evening; ‘ perhaps I ‘ Song of the Army of the Rhine.’ The music-publishor 
disturb you?’ listened with the knowing air of one who is not to be 

‘Not at all,’ she replied: ‘I am fond of music, very deceived, and shook his head as the composer ended, 
fond, and the airs you hum are new to me. Prey, if ‘ Rough—crude—but clever. Young man, you wi 

not a rude question, whose are tliey ?’ I doubt not, do something good one of these days-inbi 

‘ Citoyenne,’ he answered diffidently, ‘ they are my at present, I am sorry to say, your efforts want finis 


Rough—crude—but clever. Young man, you will, 
oubt not, do something good one of these days but 


I doubt not, do something good one of these daysbut 
at present, I am sorry to say, your efforts wiCnt finish, 
polish’- The singer rose, oud bowing, left the shop, 


‘ indeed I ’ cried the lady with animation; ‘ and you despair at Ilia heart. He 1^ not a 


have never published them ?’ 


bis rent was in arrear: he knew not-, 


a in the world: 
tow to dine that 


* I shall never try— again,’ he murmured, uttering evening, unless, indeed, b» motbet agalo to his 

the last word’ in a low and despairing tonei, udUch, aid—an aid he was very unwilling to receive. His soul 
however, reached the cars of the young woman.' repugfned from it, for he had parted feem liw in ai^r. 

• Good-nigh^ Citoyen,’ said ahe, and she closed her His mother was a Royalist, ha was a Rtqmblloan, and 

window. The composer aighed, rose and went out to she had said bitter thinga to him at parting. But most 
take his usual walk by the sea-teach; there, bmbfu the of all the composer felt one Riing: the World yoeW 
grandeur and sublimity of the'qcean, and amid the muf* never be aWa to judge Wm, Bevar be able to iteoiue if 
niur of its bellowing waves, to forget the cares of the he had or had not omit; and this waa the bitterest 
world, his poverty, and his oruslied visions of glqiy and grief of all. , 

renown—the day-dream of all superior minds-^ dream That day was spent in moody tboughh _ The eyemnge 


'That day was spent in moody thought. The evening* 


far oftener a punishment than a reward; for of tkose came, arid SO sign again of his secret mend, w 


wI|o sigh for fame, few indeed are successful, 


mother or imknown sympathiser. Towards night the 
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pangH of hunger became intolerable, and after numermis 
parleys with hiraself, the young man ascended to his 
room with a heavy parcel. Ills eye was wild, his cheek 
pale, Ills whole mien unearthly. As he passed the door 
of Ills lodge the concierge gave him a ticket for the 
Opera, signed Dupont, who was co-nianager of the 
thcfrtre. 

* Go thyself,’ said the composer in a low husky voice, 
and he went up stairs. 

Having gained the room, tlie unhappy and misguided 
young man sat silent and motionless for some hours, 
until at Icngtli hunger, despair, and his dreamy visions 
had driven every calm and good thought from his head, 
and tlicii he dared quietly proceed to carry out his 
dreadful and desperate intent. He closed carefully the 
window, stuffed his mattress up the chimney, and with 
■paper stopped every aperture where air could enter. 
Then he drew forth from his parcel charcoal and a 
bqrner, and lit it. Thus had this wretched man deter* 
mined to end his sufferings. He had made one last 
effort, and now in that solitary, dismal garret, he laid 
him down to die; and poverty and misery, genius and 
dc.ath, were huddled close together. 

lleanwhile, amid a blaze of light, the evening’s amuse¬ 
ment had begun at the theatre. A new opera from 
Paris was to be played, and tlie prima donna was the 
young, lovely, and worshipped Claudino, the Jenny 
Lind of that time and pl.sce. The house was crowded, 
and the first act succeeding beyond all expectation, the 
audience wore in ecstasy. 

‘ She is ajewel!’ said M. Dupont, who, from a private 
box, admired the great supporter of his tlieatre. A 
I roar of applause from the pit delighted at this in¬ 
stant the good man’s ears, Claudine, called before 
the curtain, was bowing to the audience. Hut what is 
tills ? Instead of g<nn.>, .olf, slie has just signed to the 
orchfstr.i to plaj'. She is about to show lier gratitude 
to tlic anilienec in verse. Jl. Dupont rubs his hands, 
and repeats twice between his teeth ‘She is a jewel!’ 
But with ease and rapidity the band has commenced 
playing an unknown air, and the next instant Du¬ 
pont is standing up witti a strange and wild look, 
llushed and still was every breath: the audience look 
at each other: not a word of communication takes 
place: men shudder, or rather tremble with emotion. 
But tlie first stanza is ended; and then a frantic shout, 
a starting of all to their feet, a wild shriek of delight, 
a cry of a thousand voices thundering the chorus, shows 
how the song has electrified them. 

M. Dupont frowned, for the air and the song were 
not new to him : it was the ‘ Song of the Army of the 
Rhine’ he had refused that morning! But Claudine 
proceeds : again the audience is hushed in dcath-like 
silence; while the musicians, roused to an unusual de¬ 
gree of enthusiasm, played admirably; and Claudine, 
still singing with all the purity, feeling, and energy of 
her admirable voice, plunged her eyes into every corner 
of the tiousc—^in vain. At each couplet the enthusiasm 
of the people became greater, the anxiety of the singer 
more intense. At length she concluded, and never did 
applause more hearty, more tremendous, more iip- 
roanious, greet the voice of a public songstress. The 
excitable population of Marseilles seemed mad. 

When silence was restored, Claudine spoke—‘ Citoyens 
and citoyennest ’ she exclaimed, ’this song is both written 
and composed by a young and unknown man, who has 
in vain sought to put his compositions before the public. 
Everybody has refused them. For myself, I thought 
Hiis the greatest musical effort cf modern times; and as 
such I practised it to-day; and, unknown to manager or 
author, I and the band prepared this surprise. But the 
author is not here. Poor and despairing, he is at home 
lamenting hi* unappreciated efforts! Let us awake him; 
let him iMj^’tlhat the generous people of MarseiUes can 
undetalj||H-and feel great music. Come, let all who have 
• heactS.jStflow me, and chant the mighty tong as we go.’ 
AttA .Claudine, stepping across the orchestra, landed 
ill-,the pit, and, bareheaded, light-dressed as she was, 


rushed towards the door, followed by every spectator 
and by tlie musicians, who, however, pnt on their hats, 
and even threw a cloak and cap on the excited and 
generofti young songstress. 

Meanwhile the composer’s dreadful resolve was being 
carried out. The horrid fumes of the charcoal filled the 
room : soon they began to consume and exhaust the pure 
air, and the wretched youth felt all the pangs of coming 
death. Jlunger, exhaustion, and despair kindled a kind 
of madness in his brain: wild sliapes danced around 
him : bis many songs seemed sung altogether by coarse, 
husky voices, that made their sound a punishment: and 
then the blasted atmosphere oppressing liis eliest, dark¬ 
ening his vision, his room seemed tenanted by myriads 
of infernal and deformed beings. Tlien again he closed 
his eyes, and soft memory stealing in upon him, showed 
him happy visions of his youth, of his mother, of love, 
and hope, and joy; of green fields, and the murmur¬ 
ing brooks wliich liad first revealed melody unto Ills 
soul; and the young man tiiought that death must be 
come, and that he was on the threshold of a better 
world. * 

But an awful shout, a tremendous clamour, hurst on 
his car: a tliousand voices roar beneath liis window'. 
Tlie young man starts from his dream ; what is tliia he 
hears ? 

‘ A iix armes! citoyons, 
i''urmcz VOS bataillons,’ &c. 

‘ What is this ? ’ he cries. ‘ My Song of the Rhine! ’ 

Ho listens. A beautiful and clear voice is singing: 
it is still liis song, and then the terrible choru.s i.s 
taken up by the people •, and the poor composer’s first 
wish is gained ; he feels that he is famous. 

But lie is dying, cliokcd, stifled with charcoal. He 
lies senseless, fainting on his bed ; but hope and joy 
give him strcngtli. lie rises, fulls rather than darts 
across the room, his sword in hand. One blow shivers 
the panes of his window to atoms ; tlie broken glass lets 
in the cool sea-breeze and the splendid song. • llotli 
give life to the young man ; and when Claudine entered 
the room, the composer was able to st.aiid. In ten 
minutes he liad supped in the porter’s lodge, dressed, 
and come out, to be borne in triumph back to the 
theatre, where that night he heard, amid renewed ap¬ 
plause, his glorious sung sung between every act, and 
each time gaining renewed laurels. 

Ten days later, Rouget de l.’Isle was married to Clau¬ 
dine, the prima donna of Marseilles; and the young 
composer, in gratitude to her and her countrymen, « 
changed the name of his sung, and called it by the 
name it is still known by—‘ The Marseillaise! ’ 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON EPIDEMIC 
DISEASES. 

SosiF. of our readers may have heard of a work on the 
‘Epidemics of tlic Middle Ages,’ published fifteen or 
sixteen years ago by Dr Hecker, a celebrated German 
physician, and recently translated into English under 
the ausploes of the Sydenham Society.* This work 
has be. n much spoken of, as containing not only an 
ample historical account some of the most remarkable 
epidemics of modern times, but also certain important 
speculations relative to the physical nature of these 
terrible visitations, and the social results that flow from 
them. The book hardly answers the expectations wc 
liad been led to form of it. As a history, indeed, of the 
three great epidemics it professes specially to treat of— 
namely, the Black Death of 1348-1351, the Dancing 
Mania of 1374 and subsequeut years, and the English 
Sweating Sickness of 1478-1581—it is probably nh- 
livalled. The general onnsiderationi, however, that are 

* Ths £ptdemlos ot the Middle Ages, from the German Of J. V. C, 
Tlecker, M. 1>., Pmfesnotal Frederiok-Wlltism*s llnlve».ity at ller- 
Ita, Seo. dto. Translated hy 1). Q. Babingtoo, M.b., V.A.S,, Sto. 
London: 1814. * . ■ ■ 
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interspersed with the narrative of facta, are by no means 
either profound or numerous. More viJuable in this re* 
spect is a • Treatise on Epidemic Cholera,’ just published 
by Dr Russell, an Edinburgh physician,* the particular 
object of which is to illustrate the ^homoeopathic treat¬ 
ment of cholera, by a detailed account of tlie author's 
experience during the recent prevalence of the epidemic 
in Edinburgh; but which contains, in addition, a large 
nccurauiation of imjwrtant facts, noted by medical ob¬ 
servers of tlie disease in different parts of the world, 
as well as some very interesting hints and reflections, 
offered towards a scientific theory of this and other 
epidemics, llcfrainiiig entirely from the homieopathic 
portion of this work, with which of course it is not for 
us to deal, we shall avail ourselves of its historical and 
r<‘flcctive portions, in conjunction with the treatise of 
Heckcr, in order to place before our readers a summary 
view of what may be called tlie present state of specu¬ 
lative tendency in the medico-scientific world on the 
subject of epidemic diseases. 

In tlie first place, as regards the physical nature of 
epidemics—tlieir nature, tliatiis, ns phenomena caused 
by or accompanying certain other manifest changes in 
tiie condition of our globe, or of its atmospiiere. On 
this head tlie most important of tho observations hitherto 
recorded may bo summed up in two propositions, wliich 
we sliall state separately:— 

1 . 'I'/ie proffms of pestilences appears, on the tohole, to he 
from east to wc'^t, or in the reverse dit ection of the earth's 
iiilnlion. —According to nil history and all tradition, 
]i1.igues Iiava madu tlicir first appearance in Oriental 
ciiuiitrics, and liavc tlience spread over tlie west, 'i'liis 
law, if it may be so called, is well exemplified in the 
case of tlie Black Dcati), flint terrible disease of blood¬ 
spitting and tumours which in tlie fourteenth century 
ravaged all Asia, Africa, and Europe, and wliich, tiiough 
wc cannot trace it into the then unknown hemisphere of 
America, probably traversed that hemisphere too, mak¬ 
ing tile round, ns it were, of the whole globe, and carry¬ 
ing off, according to the best calculations, one-fonrtli 
part of its entire population; wliilst in some localities it 
left but two persons alive out of every twenty. Tliis 
dreadful epidemic first arose in Cliina, on the very 
borders, it would seem, of the Pacific Ocean ; tiicnce it 
advanced westward tlirough Asia, mowing down myriads 
in its way: gatiieriug itself on tlie coasts of tlie Levant 
ami of Asia Minor, it tlien rolled over Europe and 
Northern Africa ; and ultimately mingling witli tlie 
Minds of the Atlantic, it disappeared like a gloom in 
tlie distance. If, indeed, we consider its course in de¬ 
tail, wo shall find certain deviations from the general 
westward direction. Sometimes it leaped from one loca¬ 
lity to another, lying north or soutli of it rather than 
west; sometimes it even appeared to return eastward 
to a spot it had missed or postponed; and on tlie whole, 
in its course tlirough Europe, tlierc appeared to be a 
general bearing in a direction nortli or north-west from 
tlie Black Sea and Mediterranean towards tlie North 
Sea and the Baltic. In short, it appeared that tlie mor¬ 
bific influence, thougit impelled steadily in a general 
westward direction, was liable to be deflected to some 
extent out of its proposed course by a variety of subor¬ 
dinate causes—as, fur example, by the opposition (not 
always etfective, however) of vast pliysical obstacles, 
sueli as a mountain-chain or an arm of tlie sea; by a 
tendency (denominated contagion) to follow the groat 
lines of liuman intercourse—a tendency illustrated by 
its progress over Asia, when it chose the caravan-routes, 
and by the fact, that in Europe it broke out first in sea- 
'poVts liaving 4 direct maritime communication with pre¬ 
viously-infected places; by a preference for spots already 
prepared for its visit by certain favourable conditions 
of filtli, bad drainage, unwholesome ness of site, &c.; in 
which spots it would accordingly concentrate itself with 

' W ’ ~ ' '"'li . mm • s- 

* A Treatise on Ei>ideinio Cholera, by J. llutheri^rd Rui»el1» 
M. Dm with an A ppcndlx of Canes treated in tho Ediabuiih Honicoo* 
pathie Dispensary, hl484849, and a Map, showing the oouran of the 
Chojera from India to Dritain. Dbudon: 1849. 


■ special virulenoe; and finally, by a disposition, probably 
native to itself, to zig-zag from place to place in an 
dectric manner, accordiiig to the varying nature cither 
of the atmospheric masses it encountered, or of the ter¬ 
restrial strata over which it moved. 

And so with o^cr epidemics; as, for example, the 
cholera. The course of this disease, during its flrstspro- 
gross over Asia and Europe, is' well illustrated in a 
map prefixed to Dr Russell's work, showing, by means 
of red marks and dates piaoed under the names of all 
the cholera-visited towns from. India to Britain, tiio 
order in w’hich these towns were attacked, their geogra- 
pliieal range, and their bearings with relation to each 
otiicr. One general principle of progress has always 
been apparent: tho progress has been from east to west, 
the rate of advance, however, being various, and one 
would almost say capricious. Like tho Plague, then, 
the cholera appears, speaking in a vague physicM way, 
to be a vast motbifle inflncnce, moving at a certain 
rate from east to west over tlie surface of our glolfe; 
liable, too, like the Plague, to be determined to some 
extent in its course by tlie circumstances presented to 
It; finding difficulty, for example, in crossing a moun¬ 
tain range, advancing with alacrity along tlie course of 
rivers frum their moutitt to tlicir sources, and pursuing, 
by preference, tlie great lines of human intercourse (in 
many cases, however, also sw'eeping over thinly-peoiilcd 
tracts), ennrentrating itself in large and unwholesome 
cities, as if by an affinity witli the conditions already 
existing tlicre. 

Plague, cholera, and other epidemics of courso act 
witti more or less deadly cfiect according to tlie sus¬ 
ceptibility of tlic person -, and it may be laid down as a 
general rule, tliat those who habitually obey tho laws 
of health—are tcinpcrnte, attend to proper warmth, 
diet, and cleanliness—these have uniformly the best 
chance of escape; for they enjoy conditions which may 
be said to fortify them so far against external influences. 
A physician frum India has stated, with great plausi¬ 
bility, in one of the public papers, that cholera has ori¬ 
ginated in a great degree from the want of salt among 
tlie poorer classes in Ilinduostan—the absence of tliis 
useful condiment having apparently the efl'ect of in¬ 
ducing a susceptibility to atniosphuric poison. 

The .Sanitary Commissioners have directed atten¬ 
tion chiefly to those circumstances determining the 
course of the cholera that are witliin human control 
—as, for example, on its undoubted preference for ill- 
drained and foul localities. Perhaps, however, their 
publications on tlie subject Iiave tended to draw away 
attention from what may be called tho more purely 
scientific considerations respecting tiio coarse of the 
cliolera—ns, for example, that the cliolcra is not pene- 
rated by foul sanitary conditions, but is a great' pre¬ 
existing morbific influence resistlessly moving round 
tlie globe at any rate, and only seizing on tliop condi¬ 
tions in its progress; and ngmn, that there is strong 
reason to think that there are other conditions, not 
within human control, on which it will seize with equal 
avidity; tlic meteorological and geological conditions, 
namely, of particular districts or localities. Perhaps, 
also, the commissioners have too decidedly committed 
tliemseivcs to the opinion that cholera is not dontagious. 
Tliat the disease will advance witiiout any assistance 
from human means of cuiiveyanee—^nay, that all qua¬ 
rantine precautions will be ineffectual to keep it out of 
a district tliat lies in its track—are indeed ascertained 
facts; but, on the other hand, it is equally true tliat it. 
has shown, upon the whole, a preference for peopled and 
commercial routes, and that it has in many cases 
availiKl itself of the vehicle of an individual traveller, in 
order to transport itself a day or two earlier into a place 
tliat it was io any case about to visit. Tiiat, bad ail iiifer- 
coiirse between Europe and America been suddenly cut 
off at tile moment the cholera was known to be_ in 
Europe, the disease would not have readied Amcricap 
is by no means likely; it would slowly have rolled itself 
perhaps through the atmosphere and over the waves; 
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yet we know it did go to AmericB lodged in European or less upon every one; almost without exception nil 
ships. And as regards the means by which cholera experience a certain feeling of discomfort^ weariness, 
spreads itself within the limits of particular districts, pressure at the pit of the stomach, and tearing pains 
jir Eussell has, we think, demonstrated that in Scot- on the lower limbs.’ In almost all the districts where 
land, at least, contagion wag one of those means. In cliolera has been prevalent similar phenomena have 
this he agrees with Professor Simpson and Ur Alison, been observed. In our climate, however, where the 
bothfmf whom believe in the occasional propagation of weather is in any case variable, the connection between 


cholera by contagion. 


such phenomena, even when extraordinary, and the con- 


2. Pestilences apftear always to have been preceded or temporary or subsequent epidemic, is not so palpable 
accompanied by other physical phenomena an et/ucdlu and evident as in India, where the succession of certain 
ertenstve nature—as earthquakes, blights iii the vegetable states of weather throughout the year being more fixed 


world, violent and continued tempests, sultry heats, creeping 
palpable mists, deluges, unusual swarms of insects, (fc. ^c.; 


states of weather throughout the year being more fixed 
and uniform, deviations naturally attract more notice, 
and have a plainer significance. Now, in India it is a 


as {f all these were but so many ejcternal indications of belief universal among medical men and others that 
some one deep process affecting at the lime the entire ball of the prevalence of epidemic cholera in a locality is pre- 
tbe earth. —This proposition, according, as it does, with ceded or accompanied by unusual meteorological appear- 
vague popular tradition, rests also on Iiistorical evidence, ances. One witness states that ‘ he had particularly 
Tims in tlie case of tlie Black Death, tliis epiilemie was observed that the epidemic was invariably preceded 


vague popular tradition, rests also on Iiistorical evidence, ances. One witness states that ‘ he had particularly 
Tims in tlie case of tlie Black Death, tliis epiilemie was observed that the epidemic was invariably preceded 
preceded by earthquakes and serious atmospheric dis- and accompanied by a large black cloud hanging over 
turbances, as if nature liad been someliow out of joint, the place;’ and adds, that ‘this had been universally 
The same thing has been observed with regard to remarked, and that the appearance had even received 
otlier pestilences. The plague at Aleppo in 1760 was the name of the c/iofpm efflufi.’ Hurricanes and thnnder- 


‘ preceded by famine, by uncommon diseases, and hf 
earthquakes;’ and in an account we remember to have 
read of tlie great Plague of liBndon, tlie enormous in- 
creaso of insects, especially liouse-flies, about the time 
is ]iarticiilarly mentioned. In the East, it is said, por¬ 
tentous physical events arc always regarded by the 
natives as forerunners of pestileiicn; a fallacy of the 


storms of unusual violence have also usually attended 
the cholera in its march through India. 

Giving to this fact of tlie contemporaneousness of epi¬ 
demic diseases with extraordinary atmospheric or telluric 
phenomena its most general expression, one would state 
it tlius:—That as the earth was not prepared to support 
human life until a certain aggregate of conditions had 


popular imagination it may be, but possibly also, to been realised in it, and as the human race only entered 
some extent at least, the result of an unciciit popular on the possession of tlie planet when this aggregate of 
inductinn still verified by experience. Even as regards conditions had been realised, the antecedent geological 


the cliolera, observations to the same eflect have not 
been wanting. Tlie potato blight and the infiuenza 


epochs having been occupied by animated creations not 
requiring so mature or perfect a system of conditions, 


must be in every one’s recollection ; the connection of so even yet tliere may occur teniporiiry failures of tlie re- 


the latter at least with cliolera is considered as estab¬ 
lished. More recondite and precise is the observation 
of Dr Trout, quoted by Dr Bussell, relative to tlio in¬ 
creased weight of atmospheric air in London during 
the cholera visitation of 1832. Dr Prout ‘ had for some 
years been occupied in investigations regarding tlie 
atmosphere; and for more than six w'ceks previously 
to tlio appearance of cliolera in London, had almost 


qtiired sum-total of conditions—temporary withdrawals 
of certain items in that total; temporary relapses, so to 
speak, of the whole earth towards its preadamito condi¬ 
tion. In some eases, as in that of tlic Black Death of 
the fourteenth century, the relapse was enormous ; there 
was in that case such a reduction or alteration of the 
fixed aggregate of condition.s necessary to human life, 
tliat one-fourth part of all the human inhabitants of tlic 


every day been engaged in endeavouring to determine, c.arth were extingiiished ; and had the reduction or alto- 
with the utmost {mssible accuracy, the weight of a ration been but a little greater—had the reimmersion, so 
given quantity of air, under precisely the same circum- to speak, into the pruadamite system of conditions betn 
stances of temperature and pressure. On a particular but a little more complete—the wiiolo human race might 
day, tlie 9th of Eebruary 1832, the weight of the air have been destroyed, or tlic number of persons saved 


suddenly appeared to rise above tlie usual standard. 
As the rise was at the time supposed to he the result 
of some accidental error, or of some derangement in 
the apparatus employed in order to discover its cause, 


might have been a mere per-centage. It is consistent 
witli this view, that in that case not only the atmo¬ 
sphere was aflected, but, as appears from the passages 
already quoted from Hecker, the very fabric of the 


the succeeding observations were made with the most enrtli was torn and shaken, as if tlicre were a relapse 
rigid scrutiny; but no error or derangement whatever even of the solid body of the earth towards its primitive 


could be detected. On tliu days immediately following, 
tile weight of the tur still continued above the standard, 
though not quite so high as on the 9th of February, 
when the change was first noticed. Tlic air retained 


state of volcanic instability; whereas, in milder and 
less destructive epidemics—such as the cholera—the 
alteration of the conditions of life .appears to be less 
thorough and profound, confined cliiefly to tlie atmo- 


its augmented weiglit during the whole time these sphere, and not affecting, to any great extent at least, 


experiinciita were carried on; namely, about six weeks 
longer. . . . About the 9tli of February, tlie wind in 
London, w^hich had previously been west, veered round 


the solid body of the earth, or the relations of its crust 
to its molten core. 

Die. ling now the two propositions that we have been 


to the cast, and remained pretty steadily in that quarter illustrating with regard to epidemics, our notion of 
till tlic end of the month. Now, precisely on tlie change these terrible occurrences would assume tlie following 
of the wind, the first cases of epidemic cholera were theoretic form;—That occasionally, at particular spots 
reported in London; and from that time the disease of the earth’s surface, there takes place a sudden de- 
coiitinucd to spread.’ The appearance of tlic cholera rangement of the aggregate of atmospheric or telluric 
in Sunderland in 1831 was attended, according to Dr conditions necessary to human life; that sometimes this 


Clanny, witli peculiar atmospheric changes—particu¬ 
larly thunder-storms and lightnings during the night 
Speaking also of St Petersburg during the present visi¬ 
tation of ohnlera. Dr Muller, a German physician, ob- 


derangement is local and temporary; bu^that at other 
times it extends itself in some mysterious way, creep¬ 
ing slowly in the shape of ah impalpable morbific in¬ 
fluence, and generally in a westerly direction round the 


serves 8#^ nir during the whole time of the pre- earth and through its atmosphere, until the whole world 
senca^W^olera here was oppressive, heavy, and very is affected, those spots suffering most severely, however, 
chaUMln in its temperature. There were frequent that present to the advancing morbific infiuentie certain 
'Ihi^aer-storms; rain fell almost daily: the sky was combinations of circumstances that specially attract and 
gloomy—very misty in the evening; the ttm seldom hold it Still, however, all this is co^aratively vague; 
broke through. The depressing influence acted more and the questions naturallj’ arise—Wnat is the parti- 


Bolera here was oppressive, heavy, and very is affected, those spots suffering most severely, however, 
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cular derangement, alteration, or reduction of tbe ter¬ 
restrial conditions of human me that commonly origi¬ 
nates epidemic disease; and is the derangement,^ altera¬ 
tion, or redaction the same in kind in all epidemics, and 
only different in degree ? How, too, does the derange¬ 
ment or morbific influence spread and extend itself; and 
what determines the rate of its dissemination ? 

Such questions as these our science Is, and will long 
remain, too meagre to answer. _ In the talk, however, 
that now prevails on the subject of epidemics, two 
different modes of conceiving the physical character of 
such influences arc confusedly discernible. In speak¬ 
ing of cholera, typhus, Ac. some theorists habitually 
make use of such phrases as ‘ poison in tbe atmosphere,’ 
‘ disseminated virus,’ ‘ cholcra-miasm,’ &c. At tlie 
bottom of this mode of speaking there evidently lies the 
idea that epidemics are caused by the positive addition 
of some unusual and noxious ingredient—necessarily 
of a gaseous kind—to the normal .itmospherc. The 
quantity of this ingredient may be so small as to escape 
tlie most delicate testa; or, a|^r Frout’s experiments 
on the wciglit of a given of air during cholera 
(thermometrical and barometrical conditions being tlie 
same) would scorn to indicate, it may in some cases be 
quite appreciable. Under this ‘ poison-theory ' may be 
also included that variety of tho same mode of think¬ 
ing which, without supposing the addition of any posi¬ 
tively new ingredient, yet supposes such a change in tlie 
relative proportions of the established constituents of 
tile atmosphere (oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, water, 
Ac.) as would convert the wholesome fluid into a verit¬ 
able thougii slow poison. A sudden addition or dimi¬ 
nution of the quantity of moisture, for example, miglit 
liavc eomctliing of this effect. In either case the theory 
is, t1i.tt a contaminated lucnl atmosphere may extend 
itself, and that, being breathed by the lungs of men, it 
acts on the system by some process of vital chemistry, 
so as to produce death. Tims, of Asiatic choler.i, tlie Sa¬ 
nitary Commissioners say that ‘it appears to bo caused 
by a poison diffused through the atmosphere, whicli acts 
with peculiar intensity on tlie mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal.’ Somewhat different from tliis theory 
13 that which seeks for the cause of epidemics not in a 
change of the ponderable constituents of our atmosphere, 
so much as in a change in the activity of the impon-' 
derablo influences or forces that hold the whole earth 
together, and particularly in a change of its electrical 
conditions. The two theories are not necessarily incon¬ 
sistent ; for any change, for example, in the composi¬ 
tion of tlie atmosphere hanging over a marsli or lake, 
would necessarily involve some ciiangc in its electrical 
condition ; and, rice iwd, a sudden electrical change in 
such a case would thrill like a rearranging influence 
tlirough tlie whole mass of atmospheric atoms. Cholera 
or plague may consist, therefore, in an envenomed or 
altered atmosphere; and yet the iharacteristic and 
deadly fact respecting this envenomed or altered atmo¬ 
sphere may be in the abnormal electrical character that 
is thus given to it. In fact—though to speak of cholera 
or plague as ‘ something electric,’ or a ‘ derangement of 
the teUuric eleqjricities,’ is equally vague as to speak of 
it as a ‘ poison in the atmosphere’—such a leaning to¬ 
wards tho electric view of the case seems a better intel¬ 
lectual direction. 

We recollect to have seen some months ago in a 
medical journal a very curious table or scale of diseases, 
arranged according to a theory of tlieir different elec¬ 
trical characters. Highest in the list were mania, hy¬ 
drophobia, andt such-lace diseases of what may be (^ed 
an enormously-excited organism; corresponding, as the 
writer believed, to highly-positive electrical states of the 
bodies of the patients. Lowest in the list Were oholera, 
plague, and such-like diseases of excessive prostration; 
cnrrespomling, as ho believed, with low negatively-elec- 
tricid states of the bodies of patients; and intermediate 
were the more ordinary diseases, ranking either on 
the positive or on the negi^tive side of tho electrical 
scale, accor^g to their character. If one were to ^ccept 


such a theoiy as proved, the resulting conception would 
be something to this effect i^TIiat what is called health 
in different persons is, or is indicated by, a certain 
electrical state of body (diflbring in different persons { 
lying in tome on the positive, in others on the negative | 
,8ide of zero); that whatever tends inordinateiy to raise 
this electrical state—that is, to make the individuJl too 
positively electric, as compared with tiie general mass 
of tilings—tends to produce disease of one kind; and that 
whatever tends to depress his electrical state—tliat is, 
to make him too negatively electric, as compared with 
the mass of things—tends to {Woduoe disease of an oppo¬ 
site kind; consequently, that any permanent elevation 
of the electrical condition of the atmosphere, or the 
earth’s crust, at any locality, would tend to produce 
epidemio fhror, rabies, or fever there; while any perma¬ 
nent depression of the same would tend to produce such 
cpideniics as cholera. Cholera, according to such a 
view, would bo the result of a greatly-lowered electrifal 
condition of the earth’s surface or its atmosphere, pro¬ 
duced originally by a chemical process or processes in 
or on the earth at some one spot, and gradllBlJy extend¬ 
ing itself westward. Various circumstances might bo 
quoted vaguely corroborative of such an idea—as, for 
example, that mentioned by Dr Russell—that the true I 
or typal attack of the disease consists not in the usually I 
observed dysenteric symptoms, but in the immediate 
nervous coUapse, as if, by an electric stroke, that gives 
these their significance: the fact, also mentioned by 
Dr ilussell, that attacks of cholera are most frequent in 
the night, when, as is well known, the natural electrical 
condition of the body is more depressed than during the 
day ; besides, all the observations that have been made 
clearly connecting the appearance and disappearance of 
cholera with thunder-stormsiamagnetic derangements, 
&c. But most eonclasive on the point are the obser¬ 
vations of the French eleetrieian, M. Andriaud, during 
the rwent prevalence of cholera in Paris. According 
to a letter from this gentleman, which appeared in tho 
French, and also in some of the English journals, an 
electrical machine, whicli he had been in the habit of 
constantly working, suddenly ceased to give sparks of 
anything like the ordinary magnitude, aud this without 
the operation of any observable cause. On one d.ay 
the miiehine would yield no sparks at all, and only after 
a violent thunder-storm did it begin to act again. This 
variation of the electric capacity of the mocliine M. 
Andriaud found, to his surprise, to correspond so exactly 
with the progress of cholera in Paris, that at length he 
was able to announce the state of the daily bills of mor¬ 
tality by taking the state of the machine as his index 
and informant. The irregularities of tlie machine com¬ 
menced with the appearance of cholera: the day when 
tlie cases were most numerous, was the day on which 
the machine stopped; and tho same thunder-storm that 
restored the machine to working condition, restored 
Paris to a bettci sanitary state. M. Andriaud’s con- 
cliiaion, as stated by himself, is, that in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the earth tliere is a permanent ‘ mass of elec¬ 
tric fluid,’ and that the increase or diminution of this 
mass may be a cause of disease. Such phraseology, as 
well as that used above, may be prematurs, and not 
accurately descriptive of the real facts of the Case; 
but, at ali events, the theory that cholera is * something 
electric,’ appears to have gained in precision when pro- | 
visionally so expressed. Whether a well-weighod elec- | 
trical theory of cholera, while helping to explain its 
manner of progress—as, for example, its rapricious I 
selection of certain localities, apparently for tWir mere 
peculiarities of soil and geological character—would aha ' 
suggest practical curative measures, must be left a moot ' 
question. 

To the foregoing general considerations regarding the 
physical nature of epidemics, one might add many 
others relating to their social effects, and their functioi^ 
in tho historic development of the human race. Ilecker 
occasionally glances at this great theme, but with little 
insight or dearness; and indeed, to do it anything like 
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I j iistice, would require a special treatise. Two metliods 
by which epidemics tniftht act so as to draw after them 
social results of great niagnitude, must strike every one 
—1st, That which consists in the unusual stimulus they 
must necessarily give to all human activity, by leaving 
behind them everywhere a civic blank or void to be 
fllle*up; and 2d, That which consists in the iwrinenent 
alteration they are calculated to produce in the moral 
and emotional character of a people or an age—an alte¬ 
ration which should usually take the form, one would 
think, of increased piety and seriousness. Another way, 
however, in which epidemics may produce tasting social 
results, is by the direct influence which, as physical phe¬ 
nomena, they must necessarily exert on all the huin.an 
organisms submitted to tl)em. If, for example, exposure 
for a while to a stilling atmosphere blunts and deadeus 
I the intellect—so that a book written in such an atmo¬ 
sphere (to make an extreme supposition) must neccs- 
saiily be an inferior performance to wliat the same 
person could have produced had he worked ail the 
while in a healthy room—wliat must be the result of 
the aubjectiw of a whole population for several months 
to an equivment state of things? Must not the whole 
intellectual procedure of tlie population be for tlie time 
lowered and toned down, as if by universal ill-health 
and headache? And must not the liter.iry products, 
artistic creations, and mechanical inventions of ttiat age 
bu necessarily in a corresponding degree poorer ? Nay, 
recurring to the hypotliesis argued above, might not one 
conceive that as a certain aggregate of telluric and 
atmospheric conditions is necessary to life, and as a 
reduction of tins aggregate (as, for example, a depressed 
electric condition of tlie earth’s surface and atmospliere) 
tends to kill human beings, and to blunt activity, so a 
cert.iin ditl’erent change gn tlie aggregate (as, for ex¬ 
ample, a raised electric condition of the cartii's surface 
and atmosphere) may tend to produce a directly oppo¬ 
site effect, and to call the liuman powers into more 
strenuous and lofty exertion ? Might not tlio series of 
different intellectual manifestations that the different 
ages of the world have presented tlius rest on a basis 
of vast physical vicissitudes? Tlio imagination may 
run too fast in this speculative route, but the under¬ 
standing tends to go in the same direction. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

In common witli all other Londoners possessed of ways 
and means and opportunity, I have had a holiday, and 
took a flight northwards to view your Highland hills 
and lochs, which will account for the long interval that 
has elapsed since my last ‘ Gossip.’ It is a delightful 
privilege to get away for a few weeks from this huge, 
smoky, and noisy city, and the means are wonderfully 
facilitated by excursion trains. A few weeks since, a 
multitude was thus enabled to visii tliat beauteous and 
classic city, Oxford, for a very trilling cost i and 3000 
of the busy artisans of Birmingliam were conveyed from 
their furnace-fumed town to Lincoln and back —180 
miles—foaninepence! We may well exclaim—Success 
to the roil I 

On one of my rides I observed that the grassy slopes 
of the cuttings on the Great Western Railway were 
being fed off by sheep, thus turning to profitable ac¬ 
count what has liithcrto been waste ground. 'I'he same 
practice will doubtless be adopted in other quarters. 
You are perliaps aware that in some parts of France 
vines are planted on such slopes: we could do tlie same, 
did our clima^ permit; but, at all events, the sides of 
excavations a^i^ emb.'inkments in this country might 
be advtingl^^ly converted into strawberry-beds. I 
“inay fur^W^'mention that a great convenience and 
comf]Mt would result to the travelling public were a 
ready pttpply of water, with a drinking-cup or glass, 


kept at every station, so that passengers could help 
themselves from a tap. As a case in point: we were 
leaving Neweastlc-on-Tyne; a lady became fkint and 
ill, and eagerly desirous of a draught of water; but 
although we inquired for tlie pure element at every 
station, not a drop could we obtain until we had tra¬ 
velled the whole length of Northumberland, and arrived 
at Berwick. Perhaps some general means could be 
devised of remedying this defect. 1 am told that on 
the Leeds and Manchester line there is a supply at 
every station. 

Apropos of railway travelling, speed seems to be the 
chief essential point with passengers; and people who, 
ten years ago, had no locomotive resource but tlie slow 
broad-wheeled wagon, now grumble because, for one 
penny per mile, they arc not conveyed at a greater rate 
than twenty miles per hour. Surely, all things con¬ 
sidered, this is a sufficiently beneflciol result? The 
grand desideratum, however, is now to discover some 
means of resolving ourselves into a message, when wc 
may be flashed along the wires, and pick ourselves up 
again at the end of the transit; but in what sort of 
corporeal identity, is nut yet determined. 

Town wears a very different appearance (that is, to 
the accustomed eye) to what it did when I wrote last. 
Now the press and rattle of carriages at the West End 
are a plienomenon on which tradesmen, who do not find 
tiieir share of the fifteen thousand strangers who visit 
London daily sufficient for their wishes, dwell with re¬ 
gret and hope, as their cogit.ations take the retrospective 
or prospective line; and it would aniiisc you to hear of 
some of the schemes by which stock-in-trade is kept 
moving. No more dinner-parties now—no brilliant 
soirees—no rf'unions—no parliamentary debates—for six 
mortal montlis. It is puzzling to know how those de¬ 
pendent tiiereon for profit or pastime are to exist in tlie 
interval. River trips, Hampton Court, and the ‘ Gar¬ 
dens,’ arc now all the vogue; as I remarked before, 
everybody goes out of town. The two archmoiogieal 
lUssociations are ruralising—one at Chester, tlie other at 
Salisbury. Even tlie astronomer-royal h.as said fare¬ 
well to his telescopes, and set sail for the Orkneys, 
leaving us to swelter through the canicular period with 
such dogged resolution as we may. 

You will perhaps say that I am running too much on 
** things in ge^lieral,’ and travelling beyond the limits of 
legitimate gossip; but 1 stand on my vested right as 
a gossip to discuss matters in my own way. Languid 
as metropolitan life is in many respects, we are not 
without tongue-work; and at present, attention is pretty 
much divided between Financial Reform, the Hunga¬ 
rians, and Cholera. I heard a German making merry 
on the last-mentioned subject, clianting some rhymes 
as he walked. Perhaps he was an involuntary exile. 

Wii ( regard to cholera, althougii tlicre is nothing 
like general panic, there is yet a very general disposi¬ 
tion prevalent to discuss sanitary measures. The new 
Sewer Commission are rather sharply critlpised, because 
they don’t go a-head fast enougli, by people who forget 
the good service they have already tendered, were it no 
other than relieving us of the late heptarphy of Sewage 
Commissioners; and who seem to ignore the fact, that 
the effects of mismanagement, dating from the era of 
the Flantagenets, are not to be removed with absolute 
celerity. By and by, when the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey shall be published, so tliat the levels may be 
ascertained, we shall get to work, and the result will 
doubtless be either a series of receptacles, or one grand, 
deeply-laid sewer—a cloaea inaadma —^wbich shall convey | 
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the refuse of the metropolis far away into the dreary 
marshes of Essex; and thus free the town and the 
Thames from their present pollution •, a consumraatiou 
devoutly to be wished. I wish tho moral refuse could 
bo as easily removed. Meantime new streets are being 
opened and built; one in particular from Queen Street 
(Southwark Bridge) to Blackfriars’ Bridge, will be a 
material improvement, as ventilating a densely-packed 
district, and relieving Cheapside of much of its present 
e-xcess of traffic. By the way, it is to be desired that 
there were other east and west avenues to the city be¬ 
sides the single line of Cheapside and the Poultry: it 
is wonderful how the roaring stream of life and business 
contrives to effect a passage through such a narrow 
strait. We may hope that tho citizens will some day 
wake up to the necessity of an amendment in tliis 
respect. 

Talking of streets, reminds me that a month or two 
since several houses at the corner of Drury Lane and 
Great Queen Street were pulled down to be rebuilt. 
The removal of these edifices has long been desiderated, 
so os to straighten and widen the approach from Lung 
Acre to Great Queen Street; and wjiile the work of 
demolition was going on, the ‘ Woods and Forests ’ were 
apprised of the fact. They sent their surveyor to look 
at the pl.are, and that appears to bo all they did in the 
matter; for the new houses arc now built and tenanted, 
ati<l we are as far as ever from a straiglitcned line of 
street. The comprehensive system of anticipating and 
tlfecting street improvements which prevails in Paris, 
miglit be adopted or imitated hero with advantage to 
all parties. 

You will be pleased to learn, in connection with s.uii- 
tary matters, tliat model liouscs are likely to flourish. 
The Society for ‘ Improving tlie Condition of tho La¬ 
bouring-Classes’ has just commenced the erection of a 
building to accommodate forty-eight families in Streat- 
ham Street, Bloomsbury. Some improvements a ill be 
introduced which past experience has sliown to be 
necessary: each set of rooms will have a small lobby^ 
to be entered from the outer-door, instead of opening 
directly into the living room, as is the case in similar 
buildings already erected. The floors, too, will he of 
hollow bricks laid in arches; thereby rendering the 
structure fire-proof. Loilging-houses of this character 
arc at present attracting much attention in Prussia 
and Prance. 

Apropos of subjects allied to general ameliorations, 
did you read the statement made in the ‘ House’ on one 
of the closing nights of the session? If wa may believe 
the report, the peat-bogs of Ireland are to become a 
second California.’ After manipulating, and otlicrwise 
operating on a liundred tons of bug, at a cost of less than 
L.20, certain products will ho realised worth L.9I; a 
very satisfactopr and encouraging result, if true. But 
several years ago, a company expended many thousand 
pounds in works on Dartmoor; and although they suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining naphtha, ammonia, grease, &c. from 
the peat, yet, as a commercial speculation, the business 
did not ans'^er. It is possible, however, that with 
newer scientific experience, and the latcly-recognised 
value of peat-charcoal as a deodoriser, better success 
'may attend present efforts; and could such be renUsed, 
we should at last have something like a well-grounded 
hope for the regeneration of Ireland. Scotlaikl, too, 
might participate in tlie good fortune; for, as I have 
seen with my own eyes, peat-bogs are by no means scarce 
ill the ‘{pinny north.’ The subject bos come under 
discussion at the Botanical Society. 

Do you remember giving, about a year ago, an ac¬ 
count m Sir Thomas Mitchcjl’s discoveries in Australia ? 
He was accompanied by an able officer, Mr Kejmedy, 


who afterwards headed parties to continue the explora¬ 
tion. Thb second of these started ftom Sydney last year 
and intelligence has now been received of Mr Kcnneily’s 
death. He was murdered by the natives, and nine of his 
men subsequently perished of starvation. This aug¬ 
ments the list of the gallant few who have met their fate 
while engaged in widening the boundaries of knowledge 
and science. Hopes are entertained that the unfortunate 
leader’s papers, which were hid in a hollow log of wood, 
will be recovered. Jockey Jackey, a native, one of the 
survivors of bis party, has been sent to search for tliem. 
Prom Australia to the north frigid zone is a long leap; 
but you will understand why I make it (on paper), when 
I tell you that a letter has just come to hand from Sir 
John Richardson, dated Port Confidence, on Great Bear 
Lake, ICtli of September last. You will not have for- 
gotten'tbat Sir John is one of those sent out by govern¬ 
ment to seek for Sir John Prankliu’s expedition. Ho 
has examined a considerable portion of the coast in the 
vicinity of the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers, and 
questioned several parties of Esquimaux, but without 
obtaining the slightest intelligence of the iVissing party. 
The much-talked-of expedition of the American govern¬ 
ment—^for which the thanks of certain public b^ies in 
this country were voted—turns out to be all moonshine; 
so that we have nothing for it but to wait for despatches 
from Sir Janies Ross in Lancaster Sound, or Lieutenant 
Mouro in Behring’s Straits, or from a party just sent 
out in a whaler by Lady Prankliti. 

I have blit little to say this time of literary affairs, 
but may just observe that a favourable indication of 
‘ progress ’ has just made its appearance from the Ad¬ 
miralty, in tiieir ‘ Manual of Scientific Inquiry,’ edited 
by Sir Jolin Herschel, and intended for the practical 
guidance of officers and others on active service. Tlic 
eminent editor’s name is a sufficient guarantee for tlic 
value and accuracy of tlio work, and it will in all pro¬ 
bability jiass into general use. In another quarter we 
have Sir D,ivid Brewster, after thinking of the subject 
at intervals for thirty years, attempting to prove that 
iTunius—tlic political and literary spliinx—was no other 
than I.auchiin Maelcane, a descendant of the Macleancs 
of Coll. The philosopher of St Andrews is perhaps as 
f.ir from the truth as all those who have preceded him 
in endeavouring to elucidate tho mystery. 

Neither have I any extraordinary scientific discovery 
to announce. New planets do not turn up quite so fre¬ 
quently as continental revolutions of late; although the 
fact that Adams, the discoverer of Neptune, hag had 
.1 pension of L.200 a year conferred on him by go¬ 
vernment, may stimulate astronomers to look out for 
stranger orbs. A fifly-imund pension, too, is settled on 
Mr Sturgeon of Mancliestcr, to wlioiii we are indebted 
for tlie soft iron magnet: Mrs Austin, the well-known 
translatrcss, is down for L.IOO a year; and Lieutenant 
\Yaghurn, the father of the overland route to Indio, fur 
L.200. Such grants as these are well deserved, and are 
satisfactory to tho public at large, which is more tbkn 
Can be said of grants to military heroes. And hero 1 
may observe that the note of preparation fbr tho meeting 
of tlie British Association at Birmingham in September 
is beginning to be heard. A large temporarycdiflce has 
been erected in that town to serve as the ‘ Exhibition ’ 
on the occasion; a good meeting is expected. And yet 
one more fact bearing on science: Spain, which has 
long been a dead letter in that respect, shows signs of 
awakening; measures are now on foot for establishing 
a Royal Academy of Sciences at Madrid. Should tiiey 
be carried out, Spanish philosopiiers will then be able 
to show us a specimen of their abilities. 

The whole collection of Nineveh marbles is now ‘ on 
view’ at the British Musenm—a fact which country- 
cousins and sight-seers in general will duly appreciate. 
Talking of sights, the new and magnificent hall of the 
North-Western Railway terminus at Euslon Squarg 
promises to become a ‘ lion :’ some persons go so tar as 
to s.ay that it is superior to tlie entrance-hall of the 
Museum; but this is a point which visitors had better 
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ilecide for tbemseWes. There is no lack of eye-work for 
those who come to town: in addition to a panorama of 
the Mississippi, we have now one of the Nile, and an¬ 
other of the Eden-like yalley of Caslimerc. 


SUMMER-TIME IN THE COUNTRY.* 

A JovtivJLij of summer-time in the country! How musi¬ 
cally the words fall upon the ear! What hri(;lit and 
pleasant fancies tlicy bring I thoughts of the woods, 
tile birds, and the bees; of the rustling leaves and the 
dancing brooks; of the woodbine-’broidered lanes and 
the pure breath of the mountains; of the sorrel-bells 
under the shadowing fern ; and of the bramble wavings 
on the broken quarry. As there is no spot under 
heaven whieh has not its own peculiar uioracnts in 
which it is most beautiful, its own atmosphere of sun 
or cloud under whieh it should be visited, so has each 
hour in the day its own place, to which we instinctively 
turn our stqfis. In the early morning we wander in 
the dewy lanes, moving beneath the glorious cloister of 
summer boughs, to see the pearls lie on the web of the 
caterpillar, and the vetch climb up the glistening hedge- 
bank ; or to watch the pimpernal unfold its scarlet 
petals, as the sunbeams peep through the leaves above, 
and chase each other in golden waves over the flower- 
besprinkled grass. When the noontide sky is bright 
and hot, we go to the woods—the dark, cool woods—to 
sec the pale fnttilaria nod quietly on her slender stalk, 
and to dream of long-past scenes and dim futurities, 
which, alas! may never come: to blend thoughts and 
scenes of cItild!ioad’s hours until, witli the liarmless 
superstition of early youtli, we spy out fairy forms 
bleeping beneath the large leaves of tlie arum, or lightly 
sailing down tlie brooks on the beech leaves which our¬ 
selves have set afloat: to sit brcatlilessly and watch the 
w’ater-rat at play on the flowery banks or in the stream, 
or tlie squirrel in the trees: or to behold in thought 
smiling faces in the clear dejitli of the waters, whicli we 
can never more see on earth. But when the sun is low 
in the heavens, we go to the commons to see the edges 
of the heather and the fern gilded by his slanting rays; 
to mark how long ago the bright-eyed centuary retired 
to rest, and how calmly she sleeps, with tiic western 
breeze coming direct from the sinking sun, and playing 
around her; to liear the lark singing high in the air— 
mounting, like the good man, so far above the world as 
to seem unfettered by it; and yet, like the good man, 
blessing not only his own household in its lowly nest, 
but shedding his flood of music on all below—and to 
listen to the sad, yet not unpleasing cry of the lapwing, 
that circles round our heads, discovering her home by 
the ver^ clamorousness and anxiety of her care to 
conceal it from us. 

To all these places Mr Wilmott leads us, bringing 
with him thoughts which are pleasant to read, and 
pleasanter far to look back upon, and to rememW in 
the twilight and the lonely hours: thoughts of spirit- 
haunting pictures ; parallels of prose and verse, to prove 
that human hearts have beat with the same pulse in 
all ages; and fancies and feelings of great and good 
men—men who ‘ still rule our spirits from their urns.’ 
And when the night comes on, ho calls upon us to 
follow him back to the lanes we left in the morning, to 
see the hedge-banks, now thickly studded with the 
tremulous stars of the glow-worms, to read the ‘ Even- 
Song’ by thcisn’cool, greeu light;’ hut we will let him 
speak for himself:— 

* All the bank is on fire with these diamonds of the 
night, afSarwin calls them. If Titania bad over¬ 
turned j^jcasket of jewels in a quarrel with Oberon, the 

k --- - .. ... ...... - 

* X JeuranI of Suramor-tim« la the Country. By the Hev. 
Robert Arts Wllmott, Incumbent of Hear Wood, Berks. Author of 
‘ Jeremy I'eylor, a Biography.' lamUon: Parker, West Strand, 
UM. 


grass could not have looked gayer. Thomson describes 
the appearance with his usuid liveliness:— 

*• Among the crooked lanes, on every hedgo 
The glow-worm lights his gem, and through the dark 
A moving rodlanoo twinkles." 

Perhaps he is slightly astray in his zoology; for 
although the male has two spots of faint lustre, the 
female is the real star of the woodpath. 

‘ Coleridge, in a note to one of his own poems— 

“ Nor now, with curious sight, 

I maik the glow-wuriii as I paw, 

Move with green radiance tbiough the grass, 

An emerald of light 

drew attention to Wordsworth’s epithet of green, applied 
to the light of this insect.’ Miss .Seward expresses her 
surprise, in childhood, that poetic eyes should not have 
observed this verdant hue. But we own that we feel 
more astonished that any discussion should have been 
raised on so self-evident a point; on a question which, 
we imagine, no eyes, poetic or prosaic, could for a 
moment hesitate about. But to return to our extracts. 

‘ Clow-wornis are the food of night-birds, which of I 
course tr.ack them by their shining. To put out the j 
candle, therefore, is the surest way of escaping the rob¬ 
ber; and perhaps their apprehension of enemies may I 
account for the short time of their illumination. Mr 11 
Nowell quotes « curious experiment of White, who car¬ 
ried two glow-worms from a field to his ganlon, and 
saw them extinguish tlieir lamps between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. Later entomologists confirm this sin¬ 
gular rel.ation. 

‘ But I have been turning glow-w'orms to a use tins 
evening’ which no naturalist probably ever thought 
of—reading the Psalms by their cool, green light! I 
placed six of the most luminous insects I could find in 
the grass at the top of the page, moving them from 
verso to verso as 1 descended. The experiment was 
perfectly siicecs.sful; each letter beeumo clear and le¬ 
gible. I never felt so deeply and gratefully the intior 
life of the I’salmist’s adoration :—“ Oh Lord, how mani¬ 
fold are thy w'orks; in wisdom hast thou made them all: 
the earth is full of thy goodness! ’’ 

‘ 1 know' that poetry has turned the fire-fly into a 
lantern. Southey enables Madoc to behold the features 
of his beautiful guide by the flame of two flro-flie«, which 
slic kept prisoner in a cage ir net of twigs underneath 
her garments. But surely I am tlie discoverer of the 
glow-worni-taper; and it aiisw'Crs the purpose ailmirably. 

Uy the help of this emerald of the liedgcrow aud mossy 
bank 1 can read not only the hymns of saints to God, 
but God’s message to me. As the glittering grass of the 
Indian hills taught me wisdom, so those glow-worms are 
a light to my feet and a lantern to my path. I ought 
to employ my every-day blessings and comforts as I 
have been using these insects. 1 could not have read 
“ Even-Song ” among the trees at night, unless I had 
moved the lamp up and down ; one verse shone while 
the rest of the page was dark. I’atieiice alone was 
needed : line by line the whole psalm grew bright. 
What a lesson and consolation to mo in my journey 
througli the world 1 Perhaps to-day is a cloudy pas¬ 
sage in my little calendar: I am in pain or sorrow of 
mind or body, my head throbs, or my iieart is disquieted 
within me. But the cool, sequestered paths of the 
Gospel-garden are studded with glow-worms: I have 
only to stoop and pick them up. Yesterday was health- 
fuler and more joyous; my spirits wefb gayer; ihy 
mind was peacefuler; kind friends visited me ; or God 
seemed to lift up the light of his countenance upon me. 
These recoUeotions are my lanterns in the darL The 
past lights up the present. I move my glow-worms 
lower ou the page, and read to-day by yesterday. 

' Not for myself only should these thoughts be clic- 
rished. Every beam of grace that falls upon my path 
ought to throw its little refinctlon along my neighbour’s. 
Wbatpver happens to one is for the instruction of an- 
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other. Even the gloir-woim, humbleit of lights, has thq:,.vorld, but not of it“ He is like a person whose 
its shadow.’ ey^'wbOe ho is conversing with you about an object, or 

In this kindly spirit Mr Wilmott moves over hill and succeMiou of objeoto, immediately near, should glance 
valo, gossipping gaily of nature, men, and books; now every moment towardt some great ^lectaele appearing ia 
gravely discussing the merits of a Rubens or a Riq)hael the distant horixon." 

now stringing together stories of renowned gardens and * Mr Moore’s elegant tale of the “ Epicurean” supplies 
gardeners; now correcting the zoological mistakes of another example, &o; and a fourth illustration issfur- 
bard or dramatist; now following his own sbadpw, nished by Mr Koble, in his picture, of Balaam fbre- 
walkiug up to the ‘ park-paliugs to endeavour to look it telling the happiness of Israel and the rising of the 
ill the faceand now giving us such graphic desorip- Star t— 

tions as the followingoj, for a soulptor's hand, 

‘ I see they are reprinting the speeches of Mr Pox. That thou mlghtst take thy stand. 

It is known that Burke called him a most able debater. Thy wild hair floating on the eastarn breeze j 

The praise was characteristic of the utterer and the 

subject. Milton found little to commend in Drvden; ^roLX<teJr*»toL.“«airyiw«ane*«..“ ' ' 

and Rubens would probably have turned away in dis¬ 
gust from the painted histories of Hogarth. Burke <Hd ‘ The ardst to whom I alluded does not add literature 
not exclude the idea of eloquence from his definition, to his genius. I believe he never heard of Poster: it is 
To Fox belonged the visible rhetoric. He swelled with possible that he may be unacquainted witli Sterne, 
the tide of invective, and rose upon the flood of his His remark would then be the fruit of independent add 
indignation. A dear friend has given me a vivid por- individual exprience; and on that account lending a 
trait of his manner and appearance. Holding his hat most interesting comiuentory upon the illustrations of 
grasped in both hands, and waved up and down with fancy,’ 

an Gvcr-incroasing velocity, while his face was turned conclusion, we rocomniend this little work to all 

to the gallery, ho poured out tempestuous torrents of who feel the beauty of nature, to all who seek for healtli 
anger, exultation, and aeorn. But Pox the declaimer on liolidays in tlie pure breath of the country, and 


was paralysed by Pox the man. It was afQrmed by a 
Greek writer, in a passage made famous by Ben Jonsou, 
that a poet cannot be great without first being good; 
and Aristotle intimates that the personal purity of the 
orator was a question moved in his own day. Pox showed 

the truth of this critical axiom. His intellectual capa- r<nMTr-pooTnMa r\T> a t» a cttuitt aatoo 
city was impaired by the moral. The statue is imposing, CONFESSIONS OP A BASHFUL MISS. 

' but tlie pedestal leans. I will add that the late Mr ‘ sweet the blush of boshfulncss, 

Green of Ipswich, an acute and well-informed observer, soarco can wish it loss.’ 

I referred with admiration to Pox’s speeches on the Re- The miseries of a bashful man have often been the sub- 
j form of Parliament in 1797, on the Russian Armament, jeot of pity to the kind-hearted, but I do not remember 
and to his reply on the India Bill in 1783, vrliieh he ever to have seen the miseries of a bashful girl touched 


chiefly to nil who, prizing and valuing these charms, 
are yet prevented, by the stern dictates of business 
and duty, from visiting the scenes which they so much 
delight in. 


pronounced to he absolutely stupendous, llis character 
had, however, one side of grace and beauty—be delighted 
in the simpleness of rural pleasures, and his eye was 


upon; and, believe me, they arc as keenly felt, al¬ 
though not so severely remarked upon by the world, 
as the other. I received what is called a very careful 


open to ail the charms of literature and taste. It is education—that is, 1 was taught all tliat other girls anr 


very refreshing to accompany the stormy Cleon of West- 
iniuster into the shades of St Anne’s lldl, and see him 
in the description of Ins surviving friend— 

—' 8o soon of caro bcgiiilc<I, 

Playful, Miuccro, and witty as a uhild: 

enjoyinf? the sunshine and flowers with an almost buco- 
lie tenderness and freedom from restraint; cither 

— " Watching a bird's nest in the spray. 

Through the green leaeoi exploring day by duy; ” 


taught—but was kept so strictly confined to my school¬ 
room, and so entirely secluded from company, even the 
society of companions of my own age, that to rao it 
was positively a painful sight that of the ‘ human face 
divine;’ and when, at sweet seventeen, I was told that it 
was now time to form ray manners by seeing a little 
good company, I think 1 would rather have heard that 
my friends designed me for a convent. I was not very 
easy even when conversing only with my own sex, if 
they were entire strangers to me; but when a genBo* 


or, with a volume of Dryden in his band, wandering me the simplest q^stion-requested me to 

“ drink wine with him (as was the custom in the bygone 
from grove to grove and seat to seat- .V slightest ^sh 


“ To read there, with a fervour all his own. 

And in his grand and melancholy tone, 

Borne splendid passage not to. him unknown." ’ 

One other extract we cannot refrain from making, on 


to be commonly civil—I was in an agony, wished my¬ 
self at home, bluslied crimson, stammered, and answers 
confusedly I knew not what, and actually, for the 
One other extract we cannot refrain from making, on ment, hated the innocent cause of my unpleasant SM- 
aocount of the truth and beauty which it contains :—* I sations, and indeed myself at the same time for my folly 
was intere.sted to-day by the teruark of one of our most in being abashed by a person I may have despised, and 
accomplished portrait painters. ' Ho says that he has whose conversation, when I heard it addressed,to others, 
observed in every'celebrated person whoso features he perhaps appeared to me absolutely silly. In order to 
has copied, from the Duke of Wellington downwards, a improve ray mind, I had been encouraged to read a great 
looking of the eye into remote space. The idea occurs often deal; but as novels and tales were strictly forbidden, and 

ill literature. Milton, perhaps, led the way by hia de- ” ' - ’-*• -*—’--• 

scription of Melancholy— 


ui iireiabui c. 1 U 111 .U 11 , pet imps, icu uis rt ajr uj uic uc- the oiily buoks put loto my honds Were histoTy, Dioral 
scription of Melancholy— philosophy, and other grave useful hooks, my studies 

— “ with even step, and musing gait, gave me little assistance towards bearing a part in con- 

, « Andjouks communing with the skies, versatiun in the gay populous country neighbourhood 

The rapt soul sitting In hsr eyes I" where we resided. Observing on one or two occasions, 

Sterne assigns the same peculiarity to the face of his when I timidly introduced the names of those books, 
monk in tlie “ Sentimental Journey.” His head “ mild, and of the heroes and sages I had been taught to re- 


thing can be more exquisite than the iteration. The was able to dilate upon the last novel. My parents, 
late Mr Poster probably had this portrait in hii remem- however, had little patience with my shamefacedness, 
brance when he deteribed tue Christian in Bociet^in and most injudiciously lectured me in private, and 
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looked at me in public. One day, after a long sermon, 
I WHS desired to prepare for a dinner at Oakfield Park, 
and ' I beg,’ added my mother,' you will nut sit like a 
stick, and look stupid, but try to talk, and make your¬ 
self as agreeable at least ns you can. People will really 
begin to imagine you arc a iuol.’ 

‘ Jt is better,’ answered I, ‘ to bo mistaken for a fool, 
than to open my mouth and prove myself one, which I 
should infallibly do ; for whenever strangers enter into 
conversation with me, I lose every rational faculty.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense. You might talk just as well as other 
people if you chose it 1 am sure, if you listen, you will 
see how very little there is in the general conversation 
that goes on.’ 

‘ Very little indeed,’ I replied. ‘ I have seldom heard 
any tiling worth remembering.' 

‘ Oil,’ cried my fattier, ‘ ’tis just as I feared j vanity 
is at tlie bottom of all tins modest liumility. You wont 
speak unless you bring out something wondrous wise: ’ 
BIT saying, ho left the room, and mamma, in following 
him, said more kindly, ‘ Do now, my dear, let me see 
ymu behave to-day more like other pcopie j’ but unfor¬ 
tunately added,.* I shall keep my eye upon yoil!’ 

I was neither sulky nor obstinate, and had every wish 
to oblige my parents, and overcome niy baslifuhiess, 
wliich I felt was foolish; so, upon finding myself at talde, 
seated next to a middle-aged, quiet-looking man in a 
brown wig and spectacles, I resolved to address him, as 
soon at least as I could think of anytiung to say. 
While coursing in vain through the realms of ima¬ 
gination for a subject, the words * government,’ ‘ corn 
laws,’ ‘radical publication,’ struck on my oar; and 
taking it fur granted that a man witli a brown wig and 
B]icctacles must be a politician, and, for tlie same wise 
reason—added to a certain pomposity in ids look and 
manner—a Tory, I resolved to converse upon a squib 
that hud recently appeared in the ‘John Bull.’ Ju-,t 
as I was turning towards him, I unluckily e.tught iiiy 
molhft’s eye nuking a sign for me to begin some con¬ 
versation, which so completely bouU) mid the little 
resolution with which I h.ul ‘screwed my courage to 
the stu king-place,’ that I instantly lust all my self-pos¬ 
session ; but not now daring to sit any longer silent, 1 
began with a fluttering manner and unsteady voice— 
‘ Pray, do you ever read “ Tom Thumb ? ’’ ’ 

The respectable man, not sure what could possibly 
be iiiy meaning, and wondering whether I was a wit, a 
quiz, or an imbecile, after a pause, answered, ‘Not for 
a long wliile,’ 

* 1 tliouglit,’ answ'ered I, unconscious of the blunder 
I had made, and gaining courage from what I cunsi, 
dered to be the stupid old gentleman’s evident ignor¬ 
ance of wliat was passing in the world, ‘ that it had not 
been publishod many months.’ 

‘ Not many months I’ replied my astonished auditor; 
‘oh—oh—all 1 A new edition, I suppose! It used to 
be my delight, as was “ Goody Twoshoes.'” 

Goody Twoshoes 1 thought I; the poor man is insane; 
and I began to feel more uncomfurUble tlian ever wlien, 
from my amazed and distressed countenance, susiiecting 
some mistake, lie, witli a benevolent smile, requested 
to know what question I had asked him. ‘ I begged to 
inquire,’ i answered in a displeased voice, looking .as 
steady and stern ns I could, In order to awe liini, ‘ if 
■ you read the “ John Bull ? ” ’ 

‘You doubtless, my dear young Indy, meant to have 
done so; but you did, in fact, question me concerning 
“Tom Thumb.”’ 

I tried to laugh, though tears of shame stood in 
my eyes, begged pardon, said I was absent, &c.; and, 
tingling to niy fingers’ ends, prayed for the ground to 
open «nd swallow mo up, then sat mute, looking like .a 
condemned criminal, until the joyful signal was made for 
the ladiw to retire. I did not recover my self-posses¬ 
sion th^Wdiole evening, and had to endure a severe 
"-■lectufe in the carriage going home, with pretty strong 
hints accompanying it, that certainly there must be 
suroething defective in my understaudlDg. 

i- 


* If ^ou were puuithed as you deserve to be fur your 
stupidity,’ said mamni.a, ‘you ouglit to he made to send 
an excuse to an invitation for a boll to be given by the 
offleers of tlie 40th Light Dragoons, and to whicli 
General and Mrs Calderhall liave kindly offered to take 
you.’ 

Go to a ball! go to a prison rather, I felt: it is ten 
times worse than a dinner-party. But as it w'as settled 
tliat I was to go, I endeavoured to discipline my mind 
to tlie dread trial, and console myself with the siglit of 
my white crape-drcss, trimmed most appropriately with 
blush roses. 'J'he awful iiigtit arrived 1 My terrors rose 
tliicker and thicker at every whirl of the carriage wheels, 
wliicli brought me nearer to the place of punishment; 
ami when we entered the barrack yard, I became literally 
sick with apprehension, and was nearly fainting when 
WG stopped. The steps were let down quickly, and I 
was carried off—scarcely knowing whether J stood upon 
my head or my lieels—by one of the officers appointed 
to receive tlie company, through files of soldiers holding 
flambeaux, into a room as full as it could bold of ladies, 
in every colour of the rainbow, and gentlemen in uni¬ 
form, where I was presented to the colonel’s wife, and 
Iilaced upon a chair almost gasping. Wlien in sonic 
degree I recovered my recollection, I began to look 
about nic; but was soon alarmed afresh by fltnliiig a 
pair of black bead eyes looking fixedly upon me; and 
wliicliever way 1 turned, those horrid eyes seemed to 
glare upon me. Their possessor was a tall slender 
young man, who looked as stiff as if he hail swallowed 
a ramrod, who seemed to amuse himself at my agitation, 
and succeeded so completely in annoying me, that I 
considered all the rest as nothing; and that, could I only 
get rid of the eternal glare of those horrid eyes, I slioiihl 
be quite at my case. At l.ist we ailjourned to the 
d.ancing-rooni; and I. rejoicing in having got rid of my 
tormentor, sat down beside my chapeione, and fervently 
thanking goodness no one had asked, or w.as, I liopod, 
likely to ask me to dance, as I know nobody in tlie room, 
felt a lively interest in observing what was pas-sing 
around. Bat alas! scarcely had I begun to feel soinothing 
like calmne«s, and to hope for amusement from n scene 
so new to me, when I descried Mrs Fit/battle advancing 
with a smile, my bead-eyed tormentor by lier side. Slie 
introduced him ns Mr Stonefleld; and when lie asked 
me to dance, and presented tiis arm, I did not date do 
otherwise th.iii accept it. We took our place in the 
quadrille; and after my unfortuiiatc partner li.ad ex¬ 
hausted every subject, and received for a reply a sliecpisli 
iindertoned ‘ Yes, sir;’ ‘ No, sir;’ or perhaps, ‘ Oh, sir;’ 
or the ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ and ‘ Oh,’ without the sit, when I re¬ 
membered havng heard it was vulgar to sir any gentle¬ 
man, ho turned in despair tu converse witli a fine-looking 
brother-officer, whose open good-liumoured countenance 
made me wish he had been my partner rather than Mr 
Stonefield. But my observations on Captain liivers- 
dale’s personal attractions were cut short by tlie horrible 
certainty tliat the top string of niy frock had citiicr 
broken, or come unloosed, and that any .attempt to 
dance would cause it to fall off my shoulders. Anything 
seemed preferable to such a climax; and with the cou¬ 
rage despair gives, I turned hastily roii.nd, and observ¬ 
ing lurs Fitzbattie not far off, told her my tale of wo, 
and begged her to retire with me, which siie good- 
naturedly did. Upon my return, the first object I be¬ 
held was Mr Stonefleld, and the first words I heard 
were, ‘ Egad 1 my partner’s eloped I Can’t find her.’ 

* Stolen or strayed, a meek little maid,’ cried another, 
laughing aloud at his own silly wit. 

‘ Boor little thing,’ I overheard Capmin Eiversdale 
say, ‘ she is very young, and must be quite new to this 
wicked world, for she seems sadly afraid of us all.’ 
At that moment Mr Stonefleld spied his victim; and 
coming up, claimed me as his property, and proposed 
we should finish the dance. My next partnrt- was Lord 
liothwell, who did not make much inroad on my peace 
of mind, iniumucli as lie seldom spoke; and when he 
did, said uotlung that required an answer. Soon after, 
r 
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released from him, I so far recoTered sny self-possession 
as to begin a discussion with a yottngltw^ who sat next 
to me, and whose lively yet gentle manner emboldened 
me to chatter even familiarly. 

' Can you tell mo who that handsome, pleasant-look- 
ing man is whom I danced with last ? 1 did not catch 
bis name, and I like him so much.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied she, iookiug as if amused, ‘ I can—it is 
Major Dale.’ 

At this moment the object in question advanced, and 
requested me to go With him to supper; and there, with 
tile help of champagne and his good-natured attentions 
together, I found 1 could talk even to an ‘ officer and a 
gentleman.’ 

‘ Do you know who that pretty girl is to whom T was 
talking when you asked me to come to supperf ’ 

‘ Yea: she is Mrs Dale, my wife.’ 

‘ Your wife! I didn’t know you were married. You 
don't look like a married man.’ 

‘Don't I? But 1 am that unfortunate individual 
nevertheless.’ 

* Oil, oh! Don’t you know it is very wrong to speak 
so?’ 

My silliness or innocence had by this time attracted 
tlic attention of tliosc seated near me, among wlioni was 
C.iptaiii lliversdalo; who, at the next public assembly 
I I went to, convinced me tliat balls were not so very 
dreadful, and could even prove agreeable, wlicn among 
tlinse who composed the party there was one wo pre¬ 
ferred. Wliat could make that strange man fall in love 
with a bashful miss, I am sure I cannot tell, and far 
less could I describe tlic wild agitation into wliich I was 
tlirov 11 by the discovery tliat he had done so. Such 
matters, however, they say, are managed in a very diflTe- 
icnt pl.aco from a ball-room ; and somehow or other it 
did li.ippen that my extraonUnary defect was the cause 
of my lasting liappiness. Tlic gallant captain, in short, 
n as so much to my taste as a p irtncr in the dance, tliat 
he had little difflciilty in persuading mo lie would niako 
quite ns agreeable a partner for life. So, in four months 
fiom my first nppear.ince, I badi' adieu to my name and 
my bashfulnoss, and have never repented losing either. 


THK TilAMES-BANK BUILDING-’WOBK.S. 

In London, houses are not built singly, but by whole¬ 
sale, The rapidity with which tlie town is spreaii- 
ing into tlic surrounding country appears to receive 
no check, and to admit of no cessation. Year by 
year tlic map of the metropolis takes new forms, and 
juts out ill every direction fresh angles. To supply 
tills insatiable demand for house-roon#it is not tlie 
practice—except in rare instances—for capitalists and 
builders to construct solitary streets; such limited spe¬ 
culations would, it seems, give no adequate supply: 
they tlierefore plan and execute, witli wondferfui cele¬ 
rity, wliole neighbourlioods, which suddenly rise upon 
acres, and even square miles, of quondam green fields, 
like the city of Cadmus. Marylebone fields now bear 
upon them the weiglit of the circular iieighbouriiood 
w hil h surrounds tlie Regent’s Park; Paddington fields 
were wholly Wicked over in some five years with a 
suburb, which now makes tlie village itself difficult to 
find; allliough, within the memory of even young Lon- 
doners, it stood naked and atone, bounded towards the 
west and north with flourishing farms; the West- 
bourne estate hard by was covered with streets, squares, 
and terracos of palatial-looking habitations, in less time 
4haa was speqt in raising the Seott monument in Edin¬ 
burgh ; and the celerity with which the city of palaces, 
consisting of Bclgrave Square, with^ts surrounding 
cresconta, squares, terraces, and streets, was elevated 
upon the ‘five-fields’ of Chelsea, has become a byword. 

In contemplating these and a hundred other acces¬ 
sions to in already overgrown town, and while won¬ 
dering at the quickness with which they are eflbcted, 
the means and systems employed are seldom thought i 
of or inquired into. It is a common'supposition, that | 


because London houses are*run up’ rapidly, that they 
are unstable; and althoi^ charge cannot be gain- 
sayod as regards a few aaminan streets and villas put 
together by a not high class of speculators, yet all the 
houses we have alluded to above are stronger and better 
built than any of an older date; because accimulatiiig 
experience is not only directing architects and their 
subordinates to new materials, but icieuce enables them 
so to shape and dispose of thqse already in use. as to give 
them the greatest possible strength corabinw With the 
minimum specific weight and economy of materials. The 
strongest house to be conceived (in proportion ^coilfce 
to the quantity of the material which goes to form it) is 
the cell of tlie bee, and it is also the lightest.* The pon¬ 
derous wooden beams employed by our forefathers re¬ 
quired nearly as much support at tjiey gave, and half 
the time to lift that a modern builder takes to finish a 
small house. It is improved knowledge, therefore, and 
not bad workmanship, to which, in a great measure, 
the rapid operations of builders* age due. Indeed the 
mansions of ‘ Belgravia,’ as well as those on the other 
side of Hyde Park, were built for the highest class of 
occupants; consequently they are as well pUt together 
as it is possible for brick, wood, and iron to be com¬ 
bined. . 

To convey a notion of the capita sunk in even one 
of tlie houses in Eaton Square—which is within the 
precincts of Belgravia—we may mention that No. 71, 
being the temporary residence of the Speaker of tlio 
House of Commons, costs the country nearly L.1000 
per annum for rent and taxes,f and' tliat siu^ square 
I contains exactly 100 houses. 

I 'I'liis may give the reader some idea of the magnitude 
witli wliich building operations arc prosecuted in Lon- 
, don. It is now proposed to afford liim an insight into 
how they are carried on. We have recently visited the 
woiks of the gentleman who planned and built the 
greater part of tlic aristocratic neiglibourhood we have 
more particularly alluded to, and who has also covered 
a few squ.ire miles of the ground which lies between 
Bclgrave Square and the river Thames with another 
suburb. In tliose works every art, science, trade, and 
handicraft which contributes to house-building is ear¬ 
ned on, wlietlier it be for clusters of cottages, orn^cs, 
or for a queen’s palace. Mr Thomas Cubitt, tlie owner 
and director of this wholesale factory of habitations, 
being an architect as well as a builder, does everything 
witlim it, from the first plans and working-drawings, to 
the making a single plaster cornice, and even to the 
manufacture of tiie plaster itself; from the moulding 
’of a brick, to tfic casting of a keyhole scutcheon. We 
perceive from the ‘ Annual Report of the Committee of 
the Workmen’s Benefit Club at Mr Thomas Cubitt’s, 
Thames Bank, Pimlico,’ that at work in, or connected 
with, this establishment, arc the following trades 
Joiners, carpenters, bricklayers, masons, painters, plas¬ 
terers, smiths, engineers, moulders, brickmakers, cartes, 
clerks, and yard-labourers, besides many not mentightd 
in tlie list, whose position does not necessitate them to 
belong to the club—such as sculptors and architectural 


Tills fact is eurtoutly illustrated in * Crombie’s Natiiml Theo¬ 
logy ‘ Ileniiin ur, presuming that Aie angles of » boaeyoom'k w ere 

adapted for the purpose of saving ilmrterlnl, proposed to Koenig, a 
mathrmatieian of eminence, that ha iglKnitd determine n hat should 
be thesinglcs of n Iicxognnal cell, nith a pyramMot hose, to require 
the least niatorial. Jiy the infinitasinial calenlus he Bsontolned 
that the greatest angle sbonld be 109 degrees IS njinutce, and the 
smaller 70 dpgrees .‘M minutes; the very angles which the inieot 
eilnpts. What an astonlabing coinctdoncB Is tnis! AprofoandmO 
thematielan la required to solve a very diltlanlt problem, and ii Is 
found that his condusiOR, gained hy the exercise of eooslderable 
ingenuity and deep thought, was pravtiosUy exhibited in the ope 
rations of the heel* i 

Tho pilnclplos here evolved have recently received an ImiKirtanl 
praotioal appllootion. Those stupendous iron tnhtilarsiwnsreeenUy 
tlirdiru aorost the Conway and the Menal Straits aio oonstmoted 
on the cellular system; not In exact, but in general aocardaoCW 
wllli tliehoneycoinh. 

t Tho exBBt sum was, in 1841-1842, ns noted in the lllsceUa- 1 , 
ncouB Estimates, L.964. . 
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nnd decorative draughttnient or other* not recognised as tecturally, are sipiilar in many respects. The doors 
artisans—such as a librarian and schoolmaster, stable- and windows are almost all exactly alike. Suppose, 


keepers, and, mirabik dictu, cooks 1 As to their numbers, 
and the capital required to pay them, there arc 1538 
men, who are paid upwards of L. 1600 every Saturday— 


therefore, a street of fifty first-class houses is to be 
built, there would have to be made for it fifty fore-doors, 
all as much alike as are the sheets of this Journal) fbr 


our informant remarking that this is a peculiarly ‘slack’ each house, say 6 doors (all of one size and description) 
tim<. The greatest number of men ever employed in for the basement, 5 for the ground-floor, 5 for the draw- 
tbe works was 2400, who were paid L.2700 per week, ing-room floor, 7 for the second, 6 for the third floor, 
The usual calculation as to building expenses is, that &c. or G seta each, making in ail 1600 doors—about the 
labour is about one-third the cost of material; conse- same number of ‘copies' as is usually printed of a 
quently there is ‘ turned over’—to use a commercial flourishing country newspaper. The jest-books con- 
phrase—in this establishment every year from L.300,000 tain an example of tho inveterate habit some have of 
to half a million of money I As, therefore, such sums talking in technicalities:—A printer’s boy once com- 
are annually disbursed from one establishment—and plained that he could not get from one part of his 
there are three or four others nearly as large, besides master’s office to another witliout opening ‘ a quire of 
those of, according to the Tost-Offico Directory, about doors.’ A glance into Mr Cubitt’s ‘ drying-room ’ 


770 smaller builders—the cost of the yearly additions showed us gigantic ‘ reams ’ of them stacked one upon 
to tho British Babylon can be dimly estimated. Mr another like planks in a timber-yard. This apartment 
Thomas Cubitt’s works stand upon 19 J acres of ground, is heated artificially to a temperature varying from 70 
Tlie premises occupy lengthwise 1000 feet, on 600 feet to 90 degrees, and dries tho woodwork after it has been 
of which stand tho workshops. Tho machinery—of put together. Window - frames, shutters, and other 
which there is perhaps a greater variety tlian in any stock articles are multiplied and dealt with in the same 
other establishment in this country—is driven by four manner. 

—__ 5 __ ^ _e_ . • " — . . ■ ....... 


steam-engines of forty horse-power eaeli. 

Sqph are the rough statistics of this immense and 
unique factory; but we must descend to details. 


Let us now watch the operations in tho joiners’ room, 
and see the system by which this wholesale work is 
carried on. At the end of the shop we observe a 


The innumerable passengers on the steamboats which draughtsman. With rule, pencil, and compasses, he is 
ply between Chelsea and London do not fail to notice making—on a long strip of board prepared for the pur- 
near the Pimlico Pier, about midway between Chelsea pose—the working-drawings of a window-frame, from 
Hospital and Vauxhall Bridge, a campanile tower of a design previously furnished him. Upon the margin 


great height and elegant proportions, not unlike the 
Lansdowne To«er near Bath. It is so handsome an 


the dimensions of each component piece is marked, 
where it does not actually appear of the intended size 


elevation, that few persons know its^ uses to be solely on the drawing; also any special instrui tions. IJcrri is 
utilitarian—that it is, in fact, a disguised flue; not a specimen copied from the ‘rod’(as such a working, 
readily to he detected as such, for smoko seldom issues pi in is culled) of a door-frame—‘Grosvenor Crescent: 
from it, inasmuch as it belongs to smoke-consuming height of doors for basement. To he kept in drying- 
apparatus. At its foot are two paiallel ranges of shops; room at least a week.’ 

and the curious who are struck with these objects, In the ‘ cutting-out ’ rooms—apartments containino- 
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shown the joiners’ room, after passing the pay-office, chine-saw's cut so evenly, that the plane has only to 
whence, by an admirable system, about a thousand go over the work after it very lightly; indeed floor- 
pounds arc distributed amongst as in.iny men every boards arc laid down just as they come from tlie saw, a 
Saturday afternoon at four o’clock in the short space of few shavings being sinootlicd away here and there at 
twenty minutes. When we say that this place contains the seams after the floor has been laid. Suth is tlio 
at one side a long range of carpenters’ benches, with mathematical accuracy attained by the use of ma- 
riwin between eieli for putting together doors and ehinery, that in making np a hundred door-frames or 
windows of the largest dimensions, and that the other windows fiom the same ‘ rod,’ any one of the Itundred 
side is partly partitioned off for other benches, drying- tenants of tho hundred crosspieces will exactly fit the 


and ingenious. The building is not wholly fireproof, and glued together. 


but is made so at each end, and in the middle, so that an 
accidental Are would terminate where it began; for its 


This is done in the quietest manner possible, and it is 
some time before the visitor discovers how it is that this 
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career \rould be stopi^ when it readied tho uniuflaru- joiners’ shop diffi ra so much from those of tho old school: 
nmble portions. Su^ is the inodo of prevention: the there is no knocking, no noise. The artisan, instead of 


these inaohines are gcner.illy out of order when most the outer edges of the door, with the oven, stealthy, 
wanted; but m this building they are discarded. In inevitable pressure of tho Iron Shroud. The compact 
tho joiners room there are some half-dozen small self- and ponderous wooden leaf is then taken from the press 
supplying cisterns always full, and over eadi a few and handed off to the hot-air department, just as a 
buckets are slung, not removable hv anv nersmi fnr ATIV 


buckets are slung, not removable by any person for any _______ 

other purpose than to put out a Are, on pain of fine 3 T ’ ' , ~I ~~ 

and heavy dfaplcasure. Thus water and tho menn. nf * tnstanoo tlie mflnlt. meohsnfosl acocracy 

distributing It are c? ij attained by Mr Whitworth at Mnnohester. That gentleman Km 

consta,ntIy on tho spot. Should, con.truclcd a gauge by which, in a tsmporature of«) degrees Fah- 
nowever. a namC'promote itself into a conflagration, it renheie, he oan mslleare to the ten-thousandth part of an Inch, 
can he playpcyron without by hoses applied to a pump screw*, b'ltb active and paselva, which bo makes for hold- 

in the Vf|%^ways available by steam-power or a ‘be machinery ho manufactures are numbered, each 

eanstan ^ power or a set of serews, diettaguished by its number. Is so rigidly of the samo 



Ai A t_ * i. 9 s' w wppOBing two w moto ateam-eogfoes or othM- machinea 

rw(.yn6 jomeri shop that you begin to understand to tak«a to pteces, and huddled together in one heap, and the 
by which houses are made by wholesale. It snother, the engine can bo put together again by eeleoting 

bare been remarked that the habitations of a f**? ^ive aqrewe merely by the figure stuped upon them, and 
h street, if not nreeiselv IiVa a«sa\. — i.: in the panive Bojrevrsthat hare the same number 

D Street, 11 not precisely like each other archi- stamped beeide thorn on the component parts of the maofalne. • 
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printer sends away his sheets from the press—in num- 
hers hardly greater—to the drying-MQpi. 

It enlarges one’s ideas of the extent of this hive of 
house-maKers, and of the strictly departmental plan on 
which it is necessarily conducted, when we know tliat 
one man is employed to do nothing else but to grind 
the joiners’ tools, another to sharpen saws, and a third 
to cook the glue. The bright, clean, copper glue-pots, 
marshalled on the stove that heats them, form an ex¬ 
hibition that would charm the eye of a French chif de 
cuixine ; but of the culinary department of these works 
anon. 

The superior lightness of iron in proportion to its 
strength has caused a great quantity of that material 
to be used for building purposes; the smithies and cast¬ 
ing-shops of these works are consequently very \ten- 
sivc. .foists and girders are chiefly of wrought or cast- 
iron, and iron hooping is employed to bind together the 
bri( ks and mortar of party-walls, the use of bond-tim¬ 
ber being forbidden by the new building act. Connected 
with this department is the ‘ proving yard,’ where, by the 
agency of hydraulic power, the soundness of iron girders 
and other cast-iron work is tested. The machines now 
in use for such purposes attest the omnipotent domi¬ 
nion of science. Witli great prowess we are apt to 
associate great size—immensity; but in these works 
a sm.all iron vessel is pointed out, in sliape like a 
gas-retort, and in sizo not much bigger than a gal¬ 
lon spirit jar. ‘ That,’ said our informant, ‘ is a hy¬ 
draulic press, which, when fitted to a pump, is c.apablc 
of applying to any oliject a pressure cquid to one 
hundred tons.’ To the test of this little instrument 
everything destined to bear great weights !.■) brought— 
to be broken in shivers shoulil any flaw exiBt,‘but to be 
pronounced capable of bearing its allotted w'eight if 
sound, 'riio rule for arriving at a verdict in favour of 
iron girders is, that if they are found capable of sup¬ 
porting three owt. upon every superficial square foot of 
flooring, they are pronounced ‘good.’ Some notion of 
the capabilities of these small, harmless-looking ina- 
clfines—and also of those of the common brick for 
bearing pressure —may be formed when we mention 
that wo saw the fragments of a common brick which 
had not been smashed till a pressure equal to the 
weight of eighty-five tons had been applied to it I 

The metal-workers in this estahlishment are not con¬ 
fined to the rough and massive materials used in mo¬ 
dern budding, but they also fashion every ornament and 
accessory wlilch convenience, art, or luxury demand— 
from the hattetie de cuisine whicli fhrnishes the roy.al 
table at Osborne House,* to the tiniest and most elabo¬ 
rately-ornamented grate for the boudoirs of Holgrave 
Square. Speoimons of this sort of work are ranged in 
warcrooms, whicli are as extensive as those of a first-rate 
stove-factor’s, and form quite an interesting exhibition. 
Indeed nothing is omitted. The Vulcans of Thames 
Bank are sometimes called upon to produce ponderous 
park gates (from patterns designed and ciirved on the 
premises), and at otliers to tame their energies down to 
mere railings for scullery areas; from casting a Corin¬ 
thian column to.|(>rging a k'^chen iwker; from mak¬ 
ing an elaborate planing niachine (for nearly all ma¬ 
chines and tools are made on the spot), to hammering out 
a simple roasting spit—nothing comes amiss. Not tlio 
minutest detail of houselndd requirement is forgotten. 
When we visited the brass-workers, some were casting 
water-taps, trad others ‘ filing up ’ ornamental slits for 
tiiose letter-boxes which the Postmaster-General has so 
earnestly recain<nen4ed to be inserted on street-doors, to 
fkeflitate the rd^id delivery of letters. 

We should mention tliat the smithies (in one of 
which is a steam-hammer) and casting-houses are on 
opposite sides of thq yard. The former, from its cleanly 
appearance, is unlilm any forge we bad ever previously 
seen: a housewife would pronounce it ‘ tidy.’ 

In crossing the yard, the visitor perceives huge blocks 
of marble of aU descriptions, from the veined white of 
the Carrara quarries, to variegated red frara Sienna. 
Some of them he sees, under tbe resistless teeth of 
steam-saws, being sliced into slabs; and on entering 
another set of shops, he is shown the OMration of 
smoothing and polishing the slabs by the aggney. 

The collection of chimney-pieces thus producedi, after 
passing under tbe hands of skilled sculptors, is dtnost 
a study in decorative art. As to the number manufac¬ 
tured, we must help our guesses by aguin remember¬ 
ing that enough are required at once, not for single 
houses, hut for streets and neighboorhoods. 

The ornamental-plastering department has its walls 
covered with every variety of design; some from art- 
models, others from nature. It is, we were told, Mr 
Cubitt’s habit, when ho finds opportunity, to collect 
leaves and other foliage, and to have such as are 
adapted for architectural ornament cast in plaster. 
Several of these costs are hung on the walls, and serve 
as patterns for cornices, friezes, &c. 

The glaziers’ shops are stored with window-glass, 
and display some very pretty specimens of transparent 
painting. In the painters’ shops little is done, as this 
branch is necessarily performed on the buildinm) them¬ 
selves when nearly completed. The colour-makers are, 
however, busy enough, for the mills in which tlie pig¬ 
ments are ground are seldom at rest; neither ore the 
plaster and cement-mills often idle. In shor^ this 
establishment is like the kingdom of China—it is self- 
producing and self-supporting: it discards all foreign 
aid. ‘ Some of the branches,’ said the gentleman who 
kindly showed us over the works, ‘ are not profltable; 
but we find it indispensable to maintain them, that 
we may get things wheu wo want them. Wo have had 
formerly to wait weeks for a casting, which often caused 
us great inconvenience.’ It is therefore from no desire 
for monopoly that every operation of the building and 
furnishing trades is carried on. 

The powers which set all the machinery of these 
works in motion present nothing different from otliei' 
factory steam-engines, except the elegant flue. There 
never, perhaps, existed what an American would desig¬ 
nate a ‘taller’ specimen of the useful combined with 
tbe ornamental: aBbthetically—if a factory chimney 
may be allowed so long a word—this erection is a pleas¬ 
ing mark for the eye to rest upon amidst tlie not very 
picturesque landscape which surrounds it; and will not 
bo objected to by the aristocratic neighbours which Mr 
Cubitt’s houses are fast attracting witliln sight of it. 

Dut its beauty is also its utility, it being nothing less than 
a square case or shield for the enormous brick tube, or 
real flue, which rises within it, and which it shelters 
from the exterior atmosphere. By thus keeping the 
chimney warm, or, in other words, preventing the hot 
air draughted from the furnaces from cooling too rapidly, 
an increased draught is caused, equal to that which 
could only have been obtained by running up the fluo 
fifty feet higher than the lOS feet to which it rises at 
present. That its campanile character might be truly 
preserved, it is in this tower that tlie bell is hung which 
summons the artisans from their meals to their duties. 

Let us hope that this elegant structure Vill bo a 
model chimney for manufit^uring towns. Besides 
superseding the dangerous be^t to which some are 
elevated (as witness the fate of the St liollox chimney), 
if all the ' stalks ’ in Manchester and Glasgow resembled 

Mr Cubitt’s smokeless tower, those towns stould appear 
as cities of palaces, instead of looming int fgn distance 
like tbe mouths of Erebus. 

No one can take tbe most cursory glance over this 
establishment without seeing that it had been formed, 
and is supervised by a comprehensive mind, giiited with 
a ready faculty fbr contrivance," and possessing an ex- _ 
traordinary mastery over details. Although so many ' 
trades are carried on, yet each set of workmen seem to* ' 
play into one another’s hands without the loss of a .. 
minute, or tbe interposition of the most trifijog .j W 

* Hr Oobitt was not only tbe buiUer, but tbe arobitoot of the 
ttuasn’s moiins villa at the Isle of Vlsbt. 

• 
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ciilty. Strict routine, and the harmony with which it is 
followed, were, so fat as we could judge, perfect. This 
may in some degree arise from the fact of Mr Thomas 
Cubitt being, except on rare occasions, his own em- 
ployer. Ho chiefly builds upon ground he has already 
bought, and that he covers with houses upon a well* 
conridered plan, which embraces every detail. 

But a far more admirable quality of mind pervades 
these works than intcllcctiial skill or invention; and that 
is benevolence. That feeling presents itself in every 
part of the establishment—is interwoven with its very 
mechanism. The comfort and safety of tho men are 
presided over with a care almost parental:—a com¬ 
fortable temperature is maintained by an ordinary 
heating apparatus, and is regulated by thermometers; 
tho ventilation is complete, and no foul air can pollute 
the atmosphere; for, by a simple contrivance, the only 
exit for the air of every closet, or place where it is likely 
to be bad, is into the nearest furnace; so that for it to 
c&cape into the other apartments is impossible. J’er- 
sonal comfort has been carefully studied. Attached to 
each department is a cooking-stove and a—cook, to 
whom such men as choose to cat their meals on the pre¬ 
mises consign their dinners. Tlie stoves and ovens are 
precisely such as are supplied to noblemen’s mansions; 
for it is a principle here to let nothing leave the factory 
which has not been tested by ncfiial experiment. Hence 
^licro is not a kitchen in the works in wliich Soyer could 
not dish up a banquet fit for royalty. There is, besides, 
a small house built expressly fur making soup secuntium 
ai tern; and this is supplied to the men at cost price— 
namely, at a penny per pint. A boib-r of cocoa never 
ceases to simmer on c.ach stove; and that nutritive 
beverage is in some cases supplied gratis, as an antidote 
to stronger and more harmful drinks, 'fo cneti kitchen 
there is attached a lavatory—not, indeed, so handsomely 
fitted up as those at a club-house, but quite as clHeient, 
with hot and cold water, soap, towels, &c. at will. K ich 
‘ trade ’ has also a separate dining-room; e.xecpt tho 
joiners, wlio prefer to follow the customs of their fathers, 
anil dine on the ends of their benches. 

In the smiths’ lofty and spacious dining-room intel¬ 
lectual food is also administered. At a quarter to six 
o’clock every evening this becomes a school - room, 
which every well-conducted boy in Mr Cubitt’s employ¬ 
ment attends gratis. The studies are directed by a 
schoolmaster, under a committee of the foremen, and 
are preluded each evening by the free distribution to 
each boy of a huge mug of cocoa and a biscuit of consi¬ 
derable circumference. At present there are thirty-five 
pupils, and their progress is said to bo satisfactory. 

Kor the intellectual improvement of the men there is 
a library of about fifteen hundred works, including nr- 
cliiteoturc, anecdotes, the arts and sciences, biography, 
chemistry, geography, geology, liistory political and 
natural, physiology, novels, periodicals, and poetry. 
Wo have glanced over the catalogucj and find these 
works arc among the soundest th.it exist in the various 
departments. 'Tlicy are the property of Mr Cubitt, and 
are in the keeping of the schoolmaster. The subscrip¬ 
tion for current expenses is one penny per week. Wo 
regret to find th.at only 10 per cent., or 140 of the men 
in this etfldoyment, avail themselves of the great ]>rivi- 
lege that tnis library afl'urds. 

it is with pleasure we record a growing desire is 
being widely spread among manufacturers to case the 
toils of their men by administering to their personal 
welfare and intellectual improvement. Visits which we 
have made to manufactories lately, not only in and near 
London, but in the manufacturing districts of tho more 
northern counties, entitle os to report this pleasing 
fattyvitb some confidence. Nothing is more certainly 
calculAtM to consolidate the union which it is to tho 
intet^l^^^th parties should exist between employers 
anfUl^^^workmen. Mr Cubitt’s is happily one in- 
^stSs^ ill"point 

ttt conclusion, we may repeat that the rapid spread 
London is a mystery not only to strangers, but to 

'V 


its own inhabitants; but an inspection of the Thanics- 
Bank Building-Works has tended in a great measure 
to solve the problem, by showing with what ease and 
celerity even one well-ordered establishment is capable 
of completing the most extensive works. 


THE PRESENT TIME. 

Fiili, many a bard of Memory singii. 

And Hope hath oft inspired the thyme; 

Hut who the charm of music brings 
'fo celebrate the present time? 

Let tho past guide, the future cheer. 

While youth and hoalth are in their prime; 

But oh t bo still thy grc.atv>it care 
That awful point—the present time! 

Fulfil the duties of the day— 

Tlio next may hoar thy fiinerai chime; 

6o shalt thou wing tliy glorious way 
Where all rball be tho present time. 


OBNXr.EMKJf EMIOBANTS. I 

‘You’re a remarkably lucky follow,’ said Mon is; ‘for 
yon arc tho first gentleman farmer in the settlement that 
I’ve heard of who has ever sold anything. For my part I 
am so acoiistonicd to pay two or three great hiilkiDg fel¬ 
lows ten dollars a month to do mo the favour of eating up 
everything tho farm produces, and sundry barrels of pork 
and flour produced by some otlier farm, that the idea of 
selling anything appears absurd.’ ‘ But how in the world 
is it,’asked Drayton, ‘ that the common people about us 
seem to lie getting on so well? Some of their elc.aiiiigg 
are .almosb as large as ours ; and they seem to have plenty 
to sell whenever m- want anything. Tliere are jdonty of 
families about us licre, who, when tliey came, hadn't a 
sliilling, wiio now seem to want for notliing.’ ‘ I don’t think 
it \ery diflieult to account for,’ said Harry. ‘In the first 
phsee, they liavo been accustomed to labour from tlicir 
cliildliood, and what seems privation to ns is comfort to 
f liem. For instance, wc have pigs, and tliey have pigs; «e 
fatten our pigs, and cat them; tliey fatten tlielr pigs, and 
sell tliem to us, and live upon potaf oea tiicinseircs. S5o 
with eggs, butter, poultry, flour, .and everything we need, 
and ///ey can do without; and jet they don’t do williont 
tlicm entirely cither; for after we have bougiit these 
tilings from them, we, ns Morris says, pay them handsome 
wages to come and help us to cat them. They do all their 
own w ork, and then, for “ a oonsideration,” they come and 
help UR to do ours, dming which operation tliey must bo 
well fed. Now, tho result of this state of things is, that in 
conseqiicnco of our consuming tiieir piuduoe and labour, 
our money is being transferred into their pockets, and wo 
are becoming poorer, and they are hecoming richer.’— 
Hkftehes of Canadian Life hy a Preiiyler of Toronto, 

CANVASS OF AN ASADhANCE AGENT. 

Tlic_M,mph€Miter agent of an assurance company gives the 
following curious results of a personal eanvass at 1,3-19 
houses, in seventy streets, in the distrirts'of Hulme and 
Charlton, chiefly rentals from Jj.1'3 to I..24 perannum. The 
inquiry siiowed that there were 29 insnred ; 8 persons too 
old; 11 who never heard of Ilfc-assnrsMo, and who were 
anxious to have it explained to them ;''f71 who had heard 
of it, but did not understand it; 419 who were disinclined 
to assure ; 19 favourable, if tbcir surplns incomes were not 
otherwise invested; 09 persons who had it under oonsidc- 
ratiun, with a view to insunaas soon as their arrangements 
were ooiiiplcted, and who appointed times fee the agent to 
call again; 21 refused tho circulars, or to allow an explana¬ 
tion ; 175 doors not answered; 102 houses empty; 3 had 
suflioient property not to renuiro it; I'-favourablc, but I 
afraid of litigation; ) jireferrea the savingt’ bank; 1 used 
abusive language; 2 would trust their famuli'to provide for 
themselves j and 1 liad been office, although 

he never was unwell, and was oonscqimtly a&aid to try 
again, although very anxious.— Builder. 

..-. I - .. ' .y. :. 

Pabllsbod hy W. A II. CnAMSsas, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold byl). CnAMSBss lOArgyle Street, Hlnsgow; W. S. Osr, 
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PnrcK lj<i. 


ART OF history, 

HrsTonr is the ino^ important department of litera* 
ture, and, considered as on art, its position is altogether 
peculiar. Other literary arts, such as biography, poetry, 
and romantic fiction, liave submitted to various vicissi¬ 
tudes in their career; sometimes advancing w ith rapid 
strides, sonetimes diverging into a fantiistio*and unreal 
refinement, and sometimes sinking back into original 
rudeness. At this day, the world, notwithstanding all its 
hoary experience, is often counselled, as regards them, 
to retrace its steps, and seek not only for truth and 
nature, but artistical beauty in tlic earlier models. In 
history, on the other hand, all, or almost all, is progress; 
but a progress so slew, that as yet we are only in tiic 
infancy of tho art. It wag not, indeed, till almost within 
the memory of living men that we began to form even 
a faint conception of the true meaning of the term, or 
do more than vaguely suspect that liistory had higher 
functions than as the mere handmaid of memory. 

Tlio art poetry was as well understood in the rude 
age of Homer as at any after time; and Aristotle and 
Horace, Despreaux, Boilcau, and Pope, left it just 
where they found it. Tho progress of history has been 
very different; so different, that the one would appc.ir 
to belong to human nature, and the other to be an 
emanation of the p.articulnr age. Writers on this 
subject tell us that the first historian was the first 
man: that he wiio related to his children the events 
of his life related history; and that the commemo¬ 
rative altars, temples, trophies, and iiainea of places 
of ancient nations, are all examples of the same art 
But here, we humbly conceive, two very differcnttliings 
are confounded—the materials of history, and history 
itself. In the tombs of Egypt were buried with the 
dead not merely chronological dates, but either spe¬ 
cimens or paintings of tiic local and houseliuld ob¬ 
jects the living eyes must have rested on; and in such 
abundance and cot^eteness, that an antiquary of our 
day has boasted |lm bo coitld write the court journal 
of the fourth Mempliitic dynasty five thousand years 
ago. But although this journal, if executed, might be 
history, the specimens and paintings from which it 
would ^rive i$s facts arS no more so than tho separate 
stones of a pyramid are the pyramid itself. In the 
same way, the traditums of a ^strict delivered by a 
clown are not Ustor}*', hut materials which must be 
examined, sifibidd, compued, and reduced to coherency 
by him woi^ assutne' the functions of a liistorian. 
After all these thtB|i, though perhaps not less andent, 
are the popular rhymes, first used In the service of the 
gods, and tUbn in the commemoration of great actions. 
Of such were the materials supposed to have been 
wrought up by llwuer. Even the * Diad’ itself belongs 
to the same class; for although tho exploits of^tho 


heroes, natural and supernatural, may throw but little 
light upon the actual siege of Troy, the manners de¬ 
scribed throughout the poem are historical monungicnfs 
of the highest interest. 

The Hebrews appear to have been tho first historians 
as well as the first poets; but the genius of that pecu- 
IKir people was consecrated to religion, Their songs 
were divine hjniiis, and their clirouiclCs, after the I'en- 
tatcucli, the performances of priests acting under the 
comin.and of .Toshua and his successors. When religion 
no longer demanded their pen, its virtue passed away; 
and llie liarp of ,Tu(1ah is hung upon the willows to this 
day. The Greeks had a greater influenre upon litera¬ 
ture; but we must nut suppose, from his having received 
the name of tho Father of History, that the art was 
born with Herodotus: various prose authors, as wc read 
in Strabo, preceded him; some of whom merely dis¬ 
carded tlio measure without changing the poetical style; 
winie others left local and personal histories, written 
without any attempt at adornment. After them came 
Herodotus, a man of infinite curiosity, who delighted to 
inquire, travelling over the narrow space of tiic tlicu 
known world for the purpose of doing so, and giving 
forth in a picturesquo narrative, but without comparison 
or criticism, tlie answers iie received. Sometimes his 
facts are true, sometimes fabulous; hut even in his fable 
there is usually a meaning, since tlie popular belief has 
always suiiie nucleus of truth. But his * collation of 
connected evidouee’ is only a dream of his translators; 
and as for the results of ills personal intercommuniou 
witli the priests of Egypt, tliey were unable to tell him 
one-half of what in our own day has been dug out of 
the I’yramids iiy the school of Champolllon. 

History received a new development in Thucydides, 
who set the first model of perspicacity and selection. 
Among the Romans this style came to perfection in 
Livy and Tacitus; and then began the convulsions 
which overthrew and reorganised Europe, and raised 
up new languages and new literatures to rival those of 
Greece and Rome, Civilisation was thrown backward 
only to make the greater spring; progress it&s inter¬ 
rupted, but only like a torrent, which sweeps on witii 
increased volume and mightier '^rco after eomo tem¬ 
porary obstacle. At the revival of learning, however, 
the ancients were consulted merely os a s^ifiiol for the 
cultivation of individual tastes. Tbas,^Sj|j|^ugh tho 
grammarian, the politician, and the soldier, in writing 
history, learned sometotog from Livy and Tacitus, they 
did so each in his own peculiar line; and it was this 
which mode Clarencas, in his attempt at an histoncai 
introduction to the bdlet lettres and sdeuces, declare, 
though writiag iu the early part of the eJghteentj^i^, 
century, that the ancients were still ohr superiors ^ ^ 
history. But at'length these petty demarcatiopn were, 
effaced in the progress of intellectual development; 
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so far from stopping at the point of comparative excel- 
ience, where the line of history had been broken oil’ by 
the disturbances of the European system, tlio same 
century saw us far in advance, and still on tlie onward 
march. Hume is far before any older writer; Gibbon 
antPRobertson gave an authority to history it had never 
before obtained; and Niebuhr and Savigny, Guizot, 
Miclielet, and 'J’liierry, h.avc iwought about what must 
be considered us the beginning of a new development. 

Tiio ancients wrote their own liistory witliout a guide 
or a study, while the moilerns have the career of the 
whole antique world mapped out before their eyes. At 
tlie present day, wo not only enjoy this advantage, but 
are able to trace the progress of the new nations of 
Europe from their commencement to their maturity. 
Tlie consequence is, tliat tlie art has entirely cimnged 
its cliaracter, Men, while admiring tlie pictures of 
Gilibon, curious in tlicir details, but magnificent when 
viewed as a whole, iccl lliat tiiere is still soiiictlnng 
more in liistory; and each successive work is now rather 
a groping and grasping after tliat something tlian an 
actual acliievement. Vico, eien before the days of 
Hume, projected a philosophy of history, wlii<-li lie fitly 
.called tlie New Science, with tlic oliject of dctermimiig 
the principles by wliich tlie progress of nations is 
governed. He imagined that human nature was under 
one unalterable law of progression, and that tliis law 
might he deduced with scientific .oceuraey from the 
filets of human liistory. Tiiis great eonception was 
afterwards seized by Herder, who, however, while 
recognising tlie existence of an nnehangeable law’, per¬ 
ceived that it was constantly modified in its in.iiiifes- 
t.a(ions l>y time, pl.scc, and a tlioiiaand other circuni- 
stanees. The uhst iclo of tlic dillerencc ot races, now 
assumed as a fact, vvas tliiis removed out of tlic way of 
tile new seienee; hut it is olivious Unit tlic eviaWish- 
ment of a general rule of history, siiliject to such end¬ 
less modifleations in particular histories, would be of 
lit tie real utility. Tbt grand praetie il truth, however, is 
teeognised by all the recent Instorians—tliat there is an 
eternal relation between institutions and ideas; or, in 
otlier words, liotween llio popular character and the 
mode of government. Tlie science of cliaracter, tliere- 
fore, or ethology (first so-named by .Jolin Mill), must 
precede that of liistory, for the one is b.ised upon the 
other. 

Jhit in tliese slight columns w’o must confine ourselves 
to history considered as a literary art, and explain wliy, 
after all tlie names of power wo have mentioned (to 
vvliieh the intelligent reader will ho aide to add many 
more), wo have ventured to consi ‘or it as being yet in 
its infancy. We have said that llio restricted views 
which, after tlic revival of le.iriiing, bound up liistory 
in individuality, wore opened out in the progress of in- 
■ telleetuol development; and this is true, qr the world 
would have wanted even tlic works of those who are 
called our cla^ic historians, not to talk of any more 
recent ones. Rut the tyranny of literary and profes¬ 
sional tastes was succeeded by other tyrannies ; and the 
ignorance which wrote history in the fashion of a mere 
grammarian, or mere politician, or a mere soldier, was 
absorbed in an ignorance as revolting and as uncon- 
B<]j|jus. Eyen Gibbon sneers througliout his great work 
at^bc^^ity—the philosophy of the vulgar, as well 
as fho greatest of all the agents of 

b|mll^^|pt4>gres8. Then came Protestant histories, and 
^nh^ie histories, and Wliig histories, and Tory histo- 
iml' Theapnals of human nature were jumbled up 
'Ss4h doctrinal polemics; and the task of tracing the 


social and political institutions to their origin in the 
minds of men was identified with the service of a par¬ 
ticular party in the state! Only a few months ago, the 
first portion of a voluminous history appeared, but tlie 
author was a Whig—his very publishers were Whigs; 
and its reception by tliose who assume the name of 
critics, depended therefore, ns a matter of course, upon 
tlic colour of their politics. It was reviewed like a poli¬ 
tical pamphlet, and either praised or condemned upon 
small party grounds; and tlie author w'as even censured 
for making his book ' ns entertaining as a romance,’ by 
describing with some minuteness tlie manners of his 
epoch—the external manifestations of th.it character 
on which the institutions of tiie people were founded, 
and by which their historical fate w.is decided. 

Tliis, it must he admitted, is disheartening, after tlic 
long career of history w'e have sq rapidly troOed; and 
in our opinion it is owing, as wc explained on a former 
occasion when treating of anoilicr department of litera¬ 
ture, neitlirr to want of genius nor of reflection, liut 
solely to the comparative destitution we labour under 
vvitli respect to critical science. We use th® qualifying 
word ‘ comparative,’ because, in reality, two or three 
excellent, but somewhat misty papers on liistory, liavc 
witliin the last six or seven years adorned tlie perio¬ 
dical press; although, oven if the number were vastly 
greater, there would still be much ditli'mlty in open¬ 
ing tlie mind of tlie country to tlie legitimate objects 
ami true dignity of history. In Alie time of that ill- 
assorted, thougli constantly joined trio—Hume, Gibbon, 
and Robertson—tlic duty of liistory was to trace the 
p/mnnate causes of events. AVc now go deeper, and 
follow these causes themselves to tiieir origin in ideas. 
'Jiie continuers of lliiinc swelled out tlieir political nar¬ 
ratives by reporting the wearisome debates in parlia¬ 
ment. AVe of tlie present day would consider pari isnicnt 
as giving voice to the tliought of tlie time, and we 
should consider that thouglit as existing in the cliarac- 
tcr of the people, modified by circumstances, and re¬ 
acted upon by institutions origin.ilIy emanating firorii 
its< if. Wo should describe, ns formerly, the career of 
war: but war rises from elements engondored, or set in 
motion, in the bosom of pence, and tliere we siiould seek 
out its origin. In everything we have a wider and 
noliler scope than our elders; and it puts us out of 
patience to think tliat wc siiould sufifer ourselves to he 
hindered in oiir onward patit by narrow polemics and 
paltry idiosyncrasies. 

A French author is subjected to more temptation 
than bis English brotlicr. Ho may be called upon to 
make history as well as write it: riches, honour, poli¬ 
tical distinction—alt arc witliin his reach. In England, 
a man writes for money; but a little money will suffice 
for the support of a true literary man. He has still 
tin), for the past and the future; and the present has 
no enticements to lead him away from the aspirations 
of a prouder ambition than that of a peerage or a seat 
in the cabinet. Rut notwitifttanding this, there is 
more true literary enthusiasm in France than in Eng¬ 
land ; and in the former country the|!is is now a more 
profound erudition than among the r countryman mf 
Gibbon. The divergence sp obvious in the paths of the 
great French historical writers is .paused, not by the 
mere separations of clique and pari^;hut by the restless 
aspirings of tlieir minds, at a time when a revolution 
has commenced in the art of history as mighty as any 
of the political convolsions of their country. Michelet, 
turning away from the allurements Pf the time, glories 
in being merely an autAor t and the wild and ardent 
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Tliierry is the author, par exoeltetuie, of the present world. 
‘ Ills life,’ says a Review now de^n^ as a separate 
work,’’’ ‘ is a lesson to all men of letters, at once grand, 
thoughtful, and affecting. In St may he read the 
triumph of a great intellect, when forti^ed by a noble 
purpose, over the painful ills that flesh is heir to.” He 
has prostituted his pen to no court or ministry; he has 
saoriliced his soul to no luxurious and ignoble idleness. 
History has been his passion and delight. Blindness, 
paralysis, and helplessness, have been the fatal conse¬ 
quences of his too grc.)t application: the eyes that read 
so eagerly, gradually dimmed until they lost all power; 
the very hand that traced the narrative of his country’s 
straggles refuses now to hold a pen. Nothing rcio .ins 
but the great heart and intellect “ do fuiro amitie avec 
les tcii^bres,” as he pathetically says. It is a sad spec¬ 
tacle. The visitor goes expecting to see the animated, 
enthusiastic author of the “ Norman Conquest,” and he 
sees the servant bringing in his arms a helpless cre.i- 
tnre, who, when gently placed in his chair, begins to 
talk with nil the faith and eiitliTisiasm of youth. The 
I spirit-sighted countenancu of the “old man eloquent” 
warms into a glow as he speaks of his favourite 
study. You forget, as you hear him talk, that he is so 
afflietod : he does not torget it, but he does not repine.’ 

I In .ill autobiographical work, lie says that he has given 
to his country all a mutilated soldier gives on the field 
of battle; ami yet, blind and suffering as he is, withont 
hope, and almost without relaxation, his experience 
enables him to declare that there is something better 
in tlie world than material enjoyments, better than for¬ 
tune, better than health itself—and that is the devo¬ 
tion to scionee I 

Althougli it is beyond our province to enter into the 
extensive question of u science of liistory, we may yet 
deduce from the preceding sketch one suggestion, whicli 
would seem to involve iiii indispensable preliminary in 
every attempt at the advancement of the historical art. 
The early iiistorians were mere story-tellers, conducting 
tlieir narrative with more or less truthfulness and tact. 
After them there was infased into history the element 
of do7iht, wliick formed, in fact, a new development; 
and to this were added, by the genius of Gibbon, a keen¬ 
ness of view and a breadth of design which were tlie 
tiiumph of the art as it then existed. But liis object 
was still limited. In liis hands the liody of history be¬ 
came perfect, but it wanted the soul. He wrote tlie 
biography of a nation : but history is something more 
than this. The life of a man is closed in death—and 
there’s an end; but that of a nation is a succession 
of existences — a succession of developments — which 
Jhy no means terminate with any given epoch. The 
Roman Umpire did not perish with its fall: its ele¬ 
ments were merely distributed, like those of a dead 
body ■, and they stiU live, and breathe, and triumpli 
in new forms. A historian who restricts liis view to 
the goal he proposes for his i ork is a mere mechanic, 
however exquisite his skill. He will not comprehend 
•events unless he is able to carry his eye far beyond, 
along that great chain of which they are merely indi¬ 
vidual links. He must be a'poet and a pliilosopher as 
well as a historian: he must be able to penetrate into 
the finer mysteries of human nature, and predict from 
individual character and social tendencies the future of 
the human rac&> We insist the more upon the neces¬ 
sity for an ox>m and capacious mind, and a bold and 
soaring spirit, in him who yrould instruct mankind in 
their history, tliat R is owiM, in our opinion, to mate¬ 
rial and restriotefl ‘vlewe that so many of the writers 
and critics of this country still linger among the mean 
polemics ofeeects and parties. Rreedora of the press is 
an attainment of litHe consideration, unless accom- 
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panied by that nobler ftcodom of soul which impliee 
in itself large views, generous aspirings, and a proud 
faith in the surpassing grandeur and nobility of lite¬ 
rature. L. B. 


e:|:pebiencbs op a barrister. 

THE UABBIAOE 8ETTI.SMENT. 

' It is really time that a properly-qualiflcd governess 
had charge of those girls,’ observed my wife, as Mary 
and Kate, after a more than usually boisterous romp 
with their papa, left the room for bed 1 may here re¬ 
mark, inter alia, that 1 once surprised a dignified and 
highly - distinguished judge at a game of blindmui’s 
buff with his children, and very heartily he appeared to 
enjoy it too. ‘ It is really time that a properly-qualified 
governess had charge of those girls. Susan May did 
very well as a nursery teacher, but they are now far 
beyond her control. / cannot attend to their edocatiorT, 
and as for you - The sentence was concluded by a 
shrug of the shoulders and a toss of the head, eloquently 
expressive of the degree of estimation in which my go-, 
verning powers were lield. 

‘ Time enough, surely, for that,’ I exclaimed, as soon as 
I had coiniioscd myself; for I was a little out of breath. 

‘ They ni.ay, I think, rub along with Susan for another 
year or two. Mary is but seven years of age ■ 

‘ Eight years, if you please. She was eight years old 
last Thursday three weeks.’ 

‘ Eight years 1 Then wo must have been married 
nine I Bless me, how the time has flown: it seems 
scarcely so Di,.ny wi*eks 1’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ rejoined my wife with a sharpness of 
tone and a rigidity of facial miiaclo which, considering 
the handsome compliment I had just paid Iter, argued, 
I was afraid, a foregone conclusion. ‘You always iiave 
recourse to some folly of that sort whenever I am de¬ 
sirous of entering into a serious consultation on family 
afiairs.’ 

There was some truth in this, I confess. The ‘ con¬ 
sultations ’ which I found profitable were not serious 
ones with my wife upon domestic matters; leading, as 
they invariably did, to a diminution instead of an in¬ 
crease of the little balance at the banker’s. If such a 
proposition could therefore be evaded or adjourned by 
even an extravagant compliment, I considered it well 
laid out. But the expedient, 1 found, was one which 
did not improve by use. Por some time after marriage 
it answered remarkably well; but each succeeding year 
of wedded bliss marked its rapidly-declining efficacy. 

‘ Well, well; go on.’ 

‘I say it is absolutely necessary that a first-rate 
governess should be at once engaged. Lady Maldon has 
been here to-day, and she ’- 

‘ till, I thought it might be her new ladyship’s sug¬ 
gestion. 1 wish the “ fountain of honour ’’ was some¬ 
what charier of its knights and ladies, and then per¬ 
haps ’- 

‘ What, for mercy’s sake, are you running on about ? ’ 
internipted the lady with peremptory emphasis. ‘ Foun¬ 
tains of honour, forsooth! One would suppose, to hear 
you talk in that wild, nonsensical way, that^on were 
addressing a bench of Judges sitting iu ianCo, ipstead 
of a sensible person solicitous for her and your children's 
welfare.’ 

‘Bless the woman,’ thought 1; ‘what an exalted idea 
she appears to have of forensic eloquenoet Proceed, 
my love,’ I continued i ‘th«e is a difference certainly; 
and I am all attention.’ 

‘ Lady Maldon knows a young lady—a distant relative, 
indeed, of hers—whom she is anxious to servo— 

‘ At our expense.' 

' How can you be so ungenerous ? Edith Willonghl^ 
is the orphan daughter of the late Reverend 
Willoughby, curate of Heavy Tree in Warwickshlf^ » 
I believe j and was specially educated for a flrst-clMs 
governess and teacher. She speaks French with the 
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true FarUian accent, and her Italian, Lady Maldon 
aasttres me, it pure Tutcan'- 

* IIe>e>a*m t * 

‘She dances with graeo and elegance; plays the 
harp and piano with skill and taste; is a thorough 
artiste in drawing and painting; and is,_ moreover, yery 
ha^some—though beauty, 1 admit, is an attry)ute 
which in a governess might be sery svell dispensed 
With.* 

‘ True; unless, indeed, it were catehing.’ 

I need not prolong this connubial dialogue. It is 
sufficient to state that Edith Willoughby was duly in* 
stalled in offit-e on the following day; and that, much 
to my surprise, I found that her qualidcations for the 
charge she had undertaken were scarcely overcoloured. 
She was a well-educated, elegant, and beautiful girl, of 
refined and fascinating manners, and possessed of one 
of the sweetest, gentlest dispositions that ever charmed 
and graced the family and social circle. She was, 1 
often thought, for her own chance of iiappincs.s, too 
ductile, too readily yielding to the wishes and fancies 
cf others. In a very short time I came to regard her 
as a daughter, and w ith my wife and children she was 
speedily a prodigious favourite. Mary and Kate im¬ 
proved rapidly under lier judicious tuition, and I felt 
for once positively grateful to busy Lady Maldon for 
her officious interference in my domestic arrangements. 
*1 Edith Willoughby had been domiciled witli us about 
two years, when Mr Harlowc, a gentleman of good 
descent and fine property, had occasion to call several 
times at my private residence on business relating to the 
purchase of a house in South Audley Street, the title 
to svhicli exhibited by tbc venders was not of tlie most 
satisfactory kind. On one occasion he stayed to dine 
srith us, and I noticed that he seemed much struck by 
tiie appearance of our beautiful ami accomplished gover¬ 
ness. His evident emotion startled and pained me in a 
much higher degree than I could have easily accounted 
for even to myself. Mr liarlowe was a widower, past 
his first youth certainly, but scarcely more than two or 
three-and-thirty years of age, wealthy, not ill-looking, 
and, as far as I knew, of average character iu society. 
Surely an excellent match, if it should come to that, for 
an orphan girl rich only in fine talents and gentle afllbc- 
tiuns. Dnt I could not think so. I disliked the man— 
inatmctivilff disliked and distrusted him; for I could 
assigu DO very positive motive for my antipathy. 

* The reason w]iy» I cannot toll^ 

But I <lou*t JUco thoc, Br Foil.* 

These lines indicate an unconquerable feeling whicli 
most persons have, I presume, experienced; and whicii 
frequently, I think, results from a kind of cumulative 
evidence of uncongcniality or unworthiness, made up of 
a number of slight indices of character, which, sepa¬ 
rately, may appear of little moment, but altogether, 
produce a strong, if undeflnable, feeling of aversion. Mr 
llarlowe’s manners were bland, p<><islied, and insinuat¬ 
ing; his conversation was sparkling and lustruclive; 
but a cold sneer seemed to play habitually about liis 
Ups, and at times there glanced fortli a concentrated, 
polished ferocity—so to speak—from ids eyes, revealing 
hard ano' atony depths, which 1 shuddered to think a 
being so pure and gentle as Edith might be doomed to 
souud and fathom. That he was a man of strong pas¬ 
sions and detcmiination of will, was testified by every 
curve of ills square, massive head, and every line of 
hitffttll countenancx. 

My aversion—reasonable or otherwise, as it might be 
not shared by Miss Willoughby; and it was soon 
atmed%nt/4tot, fascinated, intoxicated by her extreme 
btpity ^Mrnan was, I felt, incapable of love in its 
Ui g^^i yWWBr, and spiritual sense), Mr Harlowe had 

offering his hand and fortune to the 
• M p ronnild brphno. He did so, and was accepted. I 
4Rr'w>t hOlioeal my dislike of her suitor from Edith; 
smit toy wife—^who, with feminine exaggeration of the 
I tliKW out, had set him do*u at a kind of 


poUshed human tiger—with tears iiitreated lier to avoid 
the glittering snare. We of course had neither right 
nor power to push our opposition beyond friendly warn¬ 
ing and advice; and when we found, thanks to Lady 
Maldon, who was vehemently in favour of the match— 
to, in Edith’s position, the daszling temptation of a 
splendid establishment, and to Mr Marlowe’s eloqiteht 
and impassioned pleadings—that the rich man’s offl-r 
was irrevocably accepted, we of course foreboro from 
continuing a useless and irritating resistance. Lady 
Maldon had several times very plainly intimated that 
our aversion to the marriage arose solely from a selfish 
desire of retaining the services of lier charming rela¬ 
tive; so prone are the mean and selfish to impute 
meanness and selfishness to others. 

I might, however, I reflected, be of service to Miss 
Willoughby, by securing for her such a marriage settle¬ 
ment as would place her beyond the reach of one pos¬ 
sible cunsequciice of caprice and change. I spoke to 
Mr Harlowe on the subject; and he, under the influence 
of headstrong, eager passion, gave me, as I expected, 
rarte bluncfte. I availed myself of tho license so readily 
afforded: a deed of settlement was drawn up, signed, 
sealed, and attested in duplicate the day before the 
wedding; and Edith Willougliby, as far as lyealth and 
position iu society were concerned, had undoubtedly 
made a surprisingly good bargain. 

It liappened that just as Lady Maldon. Edith Wil¬ 
loughby, and Mr Harlowe were leoving my chambers 
after the execution of tho deed, Mr Ferret’ the attorney 
appeared on tlie stairs. His hands were full of papers, 
and he was, us usual, in hot haste; but he stopped ab¬ 
ruptly as his eye fell upon the departing visitors, looked 
with startled earnestness at Miss Willoughby, wlium he 
knew, and then glanced at Mr Harlowe with an expres¬ 
sion of angry surprise. That gentleman, wlio did not 
appear to recognise tho new-comer, returned his look i 
with a supercilious, contemptuous stare, and passed on 
with Edith—who had courteously s-ihited the inatten¬ 
tive Mr Ferret—followed by Lady Maldon, 

* What is the meaning of that ominous coDj'u'n>'tion ? ’ 
demanded Mr Ferret ns the affianced pair disappeared 
together. 

‘ Marriage, Mr Ferret! Do you know any just cause 
or impediment why they should nut be joined together 
in holy wedlock ?’ 

‘ The fellow’s wife is dead then?’ 

‘ Yes; she died about a twelvemonth ago. Did you 
know her ? ’ 

! ‘ Not personally; by reputation only. A country 

attorney, Richards of liraintrec, for whom I tr.msuct 
London business sent me the drauglit of a deed of 
separation—to which tlic unfortunate Indy, rattier than 
continue to live witli lier husband, had cofisetited—for 
counsel’s opinion. I had an interview with Mr Rarlowc 
himself upon the business ; but I see he afreets to iiSve. 
forgotten me. I do not know much of the merits of 
the case, but according to Richards—no great shakes of 
a fellow, between ourselves—-the former Mrs Harlowe 
was a martyr to her husband’s calculiitcd virulence and 
legal—at least not ifiegal, a great distinction, in my 
opinion, though not so set down in the books—dcs^tisni. 
He espoused her for her wealth: that secured, he was 
desirous of ridding himself of the incutnbraneo tu. it. 

A common case!—and now, if you please, to business.’ 

I excused myself, as did my wife, from being present 
at the Wedding; but everything, I afterwards heard, 
passed off with great &:lat The brid^room was all 
fervour and obsequiousness; the bridff^ll bashfuhiess 
and beauty. The ‘ happy pair,’ I saw by tho after¬ 
noon newspapers, were to nass, the honeymooit at Mr 
Harlowe’s seat, Fairdown xnrk. Tim evening of tlie 
marriage-di^ was anything, I rentemW, hut a pleasant 
one to me. I rcacl^ hpnie by no means hilariously 
disposed, where I was greeted, by way of wvival, with 
the intelligence that my wife, after listening with great 
energy to Lady Malden’s descripti4B of the wedding 
frstlvlties for two tniuendous hours,'hnd at lust been 
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relieved by copious l»«teriBi. and that Miffy and E^to as in a book, the and record (if long montbs of vrearidg 
were in a fair way—if tiie exploit could be accomplished sorrow, vain regrets, and bitter self-reproach. Her 
by pcrseveranoe—of crving themselves to sleep. These person, too, had lost it* rounded, airy, gracefhl outline, 
were our bridal oompliments t much more flattering, I and had become thin and angular. 1^ voice, albeit, 
imagine, if not qtuite so honey-accented, as the conrtly was musical and gehtle as ever, aashe murmured, on 
phrases with which the votaries and the 'victims of recovering her senses, ’ Vou wiU paeteet me froi^my 
Hymen are alike usually greeted. —tliat man?’ As 1 wanp^ pressed her band, 

Time, business, worldly hopes and cares, tiie triumphs in emphatic assurance that I would shield her agaimd 
and defeats ef an exciting profession, gradually weak- ail comers, another loud summons was heard at the 


ened the impression made upon me by the gentle virtues door. A minute afterwards, a servant entered, and an« 
of Edith Willoughby; and when, about fifteen months nonneed that Mr Harlowo waited for roe beloyr,. 1 
afte? the wedding, ray wife informed me tliat she had directed he should be shown into the library} and alter 
been accosted by MrsHorlowe at a shop in Bond Street, iterating my assurance to Edith that she was quite safe 
my first feeling was one of surprise, not untinged with from violence beneath my roof, and that I would pro- 
resentmont, for what I deemed her ungrateful neglect. sently return to hear her expiaoaUon of tiio a&tr, I 
‘ She recognised you then ?’ I remarked. went down stairs. 

' ^cogni^ me I What do you mean 7’ Mr Harlowe, ns I entered, was pacing rapidly up and 


* I thought perhaps she might have forgotten your down the apartment. He turned to face me } and I 


features, as she evidently has our address.' 


thought ho looked even more perturbed and anxiods 


‘ If you had seen,’ replied my wife, ‘ how pale, how than vengeful and angry. He, however, as I coldly 
cold, liow utteily desolate ahe looked, you would think bowed, and demanded ills bueiness with me, instantly 


less hardly of Iier. As soon ns she observed me, a slight 
scream escaped her; and then slie glanced eagerly and 
tremblingly arouOd like a startled fawn. Her husband 
had passed Aut of the shop to give, I think, some direc¬ 
tion to tile coachman. Hhe tottered towards me, and 
clasping me in lier arms, burst into a passion of tears. 


assumed a bullying air and tone. 

‘Mrs Harioueds liere; slie has snrreptUiousIy left 
South Audley Street m a liircd cab^ and I have traced 
her to tliis house.' 

‘Well?’ 

* Well! I trust it is well; and I insist that aho IHn 


“ Oh, wl>y—rwhy,” I asked as soon as 1 cotild speak, stantly return to her home.’ 


“whyhttv* you not written to us?" “I dared notl” 
she gasped. ** But oh tell me, do you—does your lius- 


‘Iler hornet’ 

I used the word witli an expression significative only 


band remember me with kindness? Can I still reckon of my sense of the sort of ‘ liome’ lie Itad provided for 
on his protection—his support?” I assured her you the gentle girl he lind sworn to love and cherish; but 
would receire lier as your own child: the whispered the random sliaft found a joint in his armour at which 
words iiad barely passed my lips, when Mr Harlowe, it was not aimed, lie visibly trembled, and turned 


words iiad barely passed my lips, when Mr Harlowe, 
who had swifUy approached us unperccived, said, 
“ Mad.om, the carriage waits." His stern, pitiless eye 
glanced from his wife to me, and stiffly bowing, he 


it was not aimed. He visibly trembled, and turned 
pale. 

‘She lias bad time to tell you all then! But bo 
assured, sir, that nothing site has lieard or been told, 


said, “ Excuse me for interrupting your conversation; liowevcr true itwnay be— may be, remember, I say—can 


but time presses. Good-day.” A minute afterwards, 
the carria^ drove off.’ 

1 was greatly shocked at tliis confirmation of my 
worst fears; and I meditated witli intense bitterness 
on tlie fate of a being of such meek tenderness exposed 
to tlic heartless brutalities of a sated sensualist like 
Harlowe. But what could be done? She had chosen, 
deliberately and after warning, cliosen her lot, and 
must accept the consequences of her choice. In all 
tiie strong statutes, and sharp biting laws of England, 
there can bo found no clause wherewitli to shield 
a woman from the ’regulated' meauncss and des¬ 
potism of an unprincipled husband. Resignation is 
the sole remedy, and therein the patient must minister 
to licrselfi 

On the morning of the Sunday following Editii’s 


be legally substantiated except by myself.’ 

Wtiat could tiie man mean ? I was fairly puzzled: 
but, professionally accustomed to conceal emotions of 
surprise and bewilderment, T coldly replied—* I Imva left 
tiie lady wlio has sought the protection of lier true 
“ home,” merely to ascertain the reason of this visit.’ 

‘Tlie reason of my visit!’ lie exclaimed with .re¬ 
newed fury: ‘ to reconvey her to South Audley Street. 
Wliat else ? If you refuse to give her up, I shall apply 
to tlie ivilice.’ 

I smiled, and approaclicd the bell. 

‘ Yon will not surrender her then 7’ 

‘ To judicial process only . of that be assured. I have 
little doubt tliat, when I am placed in ftill possession iff | 
all tlie facts of tiie cose, I shall be quite able to jusri& 
my conduct.’ He did not reply, and I continued 1 ’If 


brief interview with my wife, and just as we were you choose to wait licre till 1 have heard Edith’s state- 
about to leave tlie house to attend divine service, a cab ment, 1 will at once frankly acquaint you with my 


drove furiously up to tlie door, and a violent summons 
by botli knocker and bell announced the arrival of 
some strangely-inipatient visitor. 1 stepped out upon 


tlie drawing-room landing, and looked over the banister legal subtlety or cunning.’ 


final determination.’ 

‘ Be it so: and please to recollect, sir, tliat yon have 
to deal with a man not easily baffled or entrapped by 


rail, curious to ascertain wlio had honoured me with so 
peremptory a con. The door was quickly opened, and 
in ran, or ratlier staggered, Mrs Harlowe, with a child 
ill long cdothes in her arms. 


1 teascended to the drawing-room; and finding Edith 
—thanks to the ministrations, mefflclnal aMi*orsl, of 
my bustling and indignant lady—mnck^cMmer, and , 
thoroughly satisfied that nobody could or should wre^ 


‘Shut—shut the doort’ she faintly exclaimed, as she her from us, begged her to mate unreservedly the 
sank on one of the hall seats. * Pray shut the door—I cause or causc-s which had led to her present position, 
am pursued!’ She falteringly complied; and I UsteueAwith tbipb- 

I hastened "od was just in time to save her bing pulse and burning cheeks to the sad steny of her 

fron* falling on Ihe floor. She had fainted. I had her wedded wretchedness, dating from within two or Unjee 
c.arried up stairs, and by the e>d of proper restoratives, montlis of tlie marriage; and finally coi^ilimated by 
slic gradually rec^ered o^uclousness. The child, a a disclosure that, if provable, might cemsigo Harlowe 


girl about four mfititiis old, was seized upon by Mary 
and Kate, and carried off in triumph to the nursery. 
Sadly chanmd, indeed, aa by sickness of the soul, 
was poor Eciith. Tlie radiant flush of youth and hope, 


months of tlie marriage; and finally coi^ilimated by 
a disclosure that, if provable, might cemsifv Harlowe 
to the hulks. The t^s, the ^ony, the tlespair of the 
unhappy lady, exmted tm me a-Mvagenees of feding, 
an eager tbbmt fat vengeance, wliioli I had belicv^ 
foreign to my nature. Editli diviaed my thoughts, aij^ 


reUderiug her swget face eloquent of joy and pride, was taking my bend, «iid, * Never, >ir, nevet will 1 app^ 
replaced by the cold, sad hups of wounded affections against him; the father of my little Helen ihaE ne^ 
and proud despair. I could read in her countenance, be publicly accused by me.’ 
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I You err, Edith,’ I rejoined; ‘ it is a positive duty to 
bring bo consummate a villain to justice. He has evi¬ 
dently calculated on your gentleness of disposition, and 
must be disappointed.’ 

I soon, however, found it was impossible to shake her 
re^Iution on this point; and I returned with a heart 
full of grief and iiltterness to Mr llurlowc. 

' * You will oblige me, sir,’ I exclaimed as 1 entered 

the room,' by leaving this iiouse immediately: I would 
hold no further converse with so vile a person.’ 

‘ How! Do you know to whom you presume to speak 
in this manner?’ 

‘Perfectly. Yon arc one Harlowe, who, after a few 
months’ residence with a beautiful and amiable girl, 
had extinguished the passion which induced him to 
offer lier marriage, showered on her every species of 
Insult and indignity of whicli a cowardly and malignant 
pature is capable j and who, finding tliat did not kill 
her, at length consummated, or revealed, I do not yet 
know which term is most applicable, bis utter baseness 
by causing her to bo iuforincd that his first wife was 
still living.’ 

‘ Upon my honour, sir, I believed, when 1 married 
Miss Willoughby, that I was a widower.’ 

‘ Your honouv! But except to prove tliat I do tho¬ 
roughly know and appreciate tlie jicrson I am address¬ 
ing, I will not bandy words with you. After tliat ter¬ 
rible disclosure—if, indeed, it b»> a disclosure, not an in¬ 
vention- Ah, you start at that I ’ 

‘ At your insolence, sir; not at your senseless sur¬ 
mises.’ 

‘Time and the law will show. After, I repeat, this 
terrible disclosure or invention, you, not content witli 
obtaining from your victim's generosity n imsitive pro¬ 
mise tliat she would not send you to the hulks ’- 

‘ Sir, have a eare.’ 

‘ Pooli! I say, not content with exacting this pro¬ 
mise from your victim, you, with you? wife, or accom¬ 
plice, threatened not only to take her child from her, 
but to lock her up in a madhouse,unless she subscribed 
a paper, confessing that she knew, wlien you espoused 
her. that you were a married man. Now, air, do I, or 
do I not, thoroughly know who and what the man is I 
am addressing ? ’ 

* Sir,’ returned Harlowe, recovering his audacity some¬ 
what, ‘ spite of all your hectoring and abuse, I defy 
you to obtain proof—legal proof—wlietlier what Ddith 
has heard is true or false. Tlie afiair may iierhaps be 
arranged ; let her return with me.’ 

‘ You know she would die first: but it is quite use¬ 
less to prolong this conversation; and I again request 
I you to leave this houso.’ 

‘ If Miss Willoiigliby would accept an allow.mce ’- 

The cool audacity of this proposal to make me an 
instrument in compromising a felony exasperated me 
beyond all bounds. I rang the bell violently, and desired 
the servant w ho answered it to stiow Mr Harlowe out 
of the house. Finding further persistence useless, tlie 
batfled villain snatched up his hat, and witli a look and 
gesture of rage and contempt hurried out of the apart¬ 
ment. , 

The profession of a barrister necessarily begets habits 
; of coolness and reficction under the most cxcitingcircum- 
stttiices; but I confess that in this instance my ordi¬ 
nary equanimity was so much disturbed, that it was 
some time before I could command sufficient composure 
to reason calmly upon the strange revelations made to 
roe by Edith, and the nature of the measures necessary 
to. adopt to order to clear up the mystery attaching to 
them. 8h# persisted in her refusal to have recourse to 
legal measures with a view to the punishment of Har- 
jgd I finally determined—after a conference with 
Mr WBl|»who, having acted for the first Mrs Harlowe, 

I lumW^ly conjectured must know something of her 
h%fory and OpDncctiims—to take for the present no 
brtenslble stops In the matter. Mr Ferret, like myself, 
was persnaded that the sham resuicitatioa of his first 
wifirfras a mere trick, to enable Harlowe to rid 


of the presence of a woman he no longer cared for. ‘ I 
will take an opportunity,’ said Mr Ferret, ’ of quietly 
questioning Richards: he must have known the first 
wife; Eleanor Wickham, I reroeroher, was her maiden 
name; and if not bought over by Harlowe—a by-no¬ 
means impossible purchase—can set us right at once. 

I did not understand that the said Eleanor was nt all 
celebrated for beauty and accomplishments, such as 
you say Miss Willoughby—Mrs Harlowe I mean—de¬ 
scribes. She was a native of Dorsetshire too, I remem¬ 
ber ; and the foreign Italian accent you mentiqn is 
rarely, I fancy, picked up in that charming county. 
Some flashy opera-dancer, depend upon it, whom lie 
has contracted a passing fancy for: a slippery gcntls- 
man certainly; but, with a little caution, we shall not 
fail to trip his heels up, clever as ho may be.’ 

A stronger wrestler than either of us was upon the 
truck of the unhappy man. Edith had not been with 
us above three weeks, when one of Mr Harlowe’s ser¬ 
vants railed at my cliambers to say that hi^ master, in 
consequence of a wound he had inflicted on his foot 
with an axe, wliilst amusing himself with cutting or 
pruning some trees in the grounds at Fairdown, was 
seriously ill, and had expressed a wish to see me. I 
could not le.ivo town; but as it was important Mr Ilar- 
lowe sliould be seen, I requested Mr Ferret to proceed 
to Fairdoyrn House. He did so, and late in the evening 
returned with the startling intelligence Mr Ilar- 
lowe was dead! 

’ Dead 1 ’ I exclaimed, much shocked. ’ Are you se¬ 
rious ? ’ 

‘As a judge, lie expired, about an .hour after I 
reached the Iiousc, of trtanvi, commonly called lockcd- 
jaw. His body, by tlie contraction of the nniscles, was 
bent like a bow, and rested on his heels and the back 
part of his head. I to was ineapablo of sjiorrli long 
before I saw him; but there was a world of agonized 
expression in liis eyes! ’ 

‘ Dreadful! Your journey was useless then?’ 

’ Not precisely. 1 saw the pretended former wife : a 
splendid woman, and as much Eleanor Wickham of 
Dorsetsliire as I am. They mean, however, to show 
flght, I think; for, as I left the place, I observed that 
delightful knave Kiebards enter the house. I took the 
liberty of placing seals upon tlie desks and caluncts, 
and directed the butler and otlier servants to sec th.it 
nothing was disturbed or removed till Mrs Ilarlowe’s— 
tho true Mrs Harlowe’s—arrival.’ I 

The funeral was to take place on the following Wed- j 
nesday; and it was Anally arraiige.l that both of us ( 
would accompany Edith to Fairdown on tlie day after 
it had taken place, and adopt such measures as cireiiin- j 
stances might render necessary. Mr Ferret wrote to 
this effect to all parties concerned. 

On arriving at the house, I, Ferret, and Mrs Harlowe 
proceeded at once to tlie drawing-room, where we found j 
the pretended wife seated in great state, supported on 
one bide by Mr Richards, and on the other by Mr | 
Quillet the eminent proctor. Edith was dreadfully I 
agitated, and clung frightened and trembling to my I 
arm. I conducted her to a seat, and fdaced myself be- | 
side her, leaving Mr Ferret—whom so tremendous an 
array of law and learning, evincing a determination to 
flght tlio matter out d I’outrance, filled with exuberant 
glee—to open the conference. 

‘Good-morning, madam,’ cried he tho moment he 
entered tho room, and quite unaffected by the lady’s 
scornful and haughty stare: ‘ good-mqming; I am de¬ 
lighted to see you in such excellent company. I^u do 
not, I hope, forget that I had the honour (ff trans¬ 
acting business for you?’ 

‘You had transactions of my business!’ said the 
lady. • When, I pray you ?’ 

•God bless mel’ cried Ferret, addressing Richards, 
*what a charming Italian accent; and out of Dorset¬ 
shire tool’ 

‘Borsetsliire, sir?’ exdaimed the lady. 

^Ay, Dorsetshire to be Rure, Why, Mr Richards, 
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our retpectcd client appears to hare forgotten her place 
of birth I IIovF very extraordUiary 1' 

Mr Biebards now interfered, to say that Ferret 
was apparently labouring under a strange misappre¬ 
hension. ‘ 'Otis lady,’ continued he, ‘ is Madame Ginl- 
letta Corelli.’ 

< Whe—e—e—w 1* rgjoined Ferret, thrown for an In¬ 
stant off his balance by the suddenness of the con¬ 
fession, and perhaps a little disappointed at so placable 
a termination of the dispute—• Giullctta Corelli I What 
is the meaning of this array then ? ’ 

* I am glad, madam,’ said I, interposing for the first 
time in the conversation, ‘ for your own sake, tiiat you 
have been advised not to persist in tlie senseless as 
^ell as iniquitous scheme devised by the l.i' Mr 
llarlowe; but this being tlio case, 1 am greatly at a loss 
to know why either you or these legal genflemen are 
here?’ 

The brilliant eyes of the Italian 'i.ished with trium- 
^ant toorn, and a smile of contemptuous irony curled 
her beautiful lip as she replied —‘ These legal gentlemen 
will not have much difficulty in explaining my right to 
remain in my own house.’ 

‘ Your house ? ’ 

‘ rrcciseiy, sir,’ replied Mr Quillet. ‘ This mansion, 
togetlier with all other property, real and personal, of 
which the deceased Henry Ilarluise died possessed, is 
bequeathed by wili-—dated about a month since,—to this 
lady, GiulUtta Cordli.’ 

‘A will I’ cxelaimed Mr Ferret with an explosive 
shout} and turning to me, whilst his sharp gray eyes 
I danced WiUi irrepressible mirth—' Did I not tell you 
so ? ’ 

‘Your usual sagacity, Mr Ferret, has not in this in¬ 
stance foiled you. Perhaps you will permit me to read 
the will? But before 1 do so,’ continued Mr (Quillet, 
as lio drew liis gold-rimmed spLctacles from their 
morocco sheath—‘you will allow me, if you please, to 
state that the legatee, delicately appreciating the posi¬ 
tion of the widow, will allow her any reasonable annuity 
—say five hundred pounds per annum for life.’ 

‘Will she really though?’ cried Mr Ferret, boiling 
over with eustacy. ‘ Madam, let me beg of you to con¬ 
firm tills gracious promise.’ 

' (Certainly I do.' 

‘Capital I—gloiiousl’ rejoined Ferret; and I thought 
he was about to perform a saltatory movement, tliat 
must have brought his cranium into ilamaging con¬ 
tact with the ctiandelier under which lie was standing. 
‘Is it not (Icliglitful? How every one—especially an 
attorney—loves a generous giver! ’ 

Air liichards appeared to be rendered somewhat un¬ 
easy by these strange demonstrations. He knew Ferret 
wel}, and evidently suspected that something was wrong 
somewhere. ‘ Perhaps, Mr Quillet,’ said lie, ‘ you had 
better read the will at once.’ 

This was done: the instrument devised in legal and 
minute form all the property, real and personal, to 
Ginlletta Corelli—a nafural-born subject of his majesty 
it appeared, tliough of foreig i parentage, and of partially 
foreign education. 

‘ Allow me to say,’ broke in Mr Ferret, interrupting 
me as I was about to speak—‘allow me to say, Mr 
Jtiehards, that that will does you credit: it is, 1 should 
s'ly, a first-rate affair, for a country practitioner espe¬ 
cially. But of course you submitted the draught to 
counsel ? ’ 

‘Certainly I did,’ said Eiehards tartly. 

doub#—no doubt. Clearness and precision like 
that could only have proceeded from a master’s hand. 
1 shall take a copy of that will, Richards, for fixture 
guidance, you may depend, Bie instant it is registered 
HI Doctors’ Oommons.' 

‘ Cora% come, Mr Ferret,' said I; ‘this jesting is all 
very well; but it is quite time the farce should end.’ 

* Farce! ’ exclaimed Mr Bichards. 

‘ Farce 1 ’ growled doubtful Mr Quillet 

* Farce! ’ murmured the beautifu GiuUetta. a 



r * Faroe!' cried Mr Ferr^, * My dear $ir, it Is ebout 
one of the most charming and genteel comedies ever 
enacted on any stage, and the principal part, too, by 
one of the moat ohartbifig of prlma donnas. Allow me, 
sir—don’t interrupt me! it is too d^leibus to be shared; 
it is indeed. Mr Bichards, and >qq, itx Quillet, will 
you permit me to observe that gdtnirable vw has 
one slight defect ? ’ - ^ 

‘ A defect!—where—^how ? ’ 

‘It is really heartbreaking that so muffo sl^ and 
ingenuity should be thrown away; but the lact Is, 
gentlemen, that tho excellent person who sigued it 
had no property to bequeath I ’ 

‘ How ? ’ 

‘ Not a shilling’s worth. Allow me, sir, if you please. 
This piece of parchment, gentlemen, is, I have the 
pleasure to Inform you, a marriage settlement’ 

‘ A marriage settlement I’ exclaimed both tlie men of 
law in a breath. ‘ . 

* A marriage settlement, by which, in the event of 
Mr Harlowe’a decease, his entire property passes to his 
wife, in trust for the children, if any ; and if not abso¬ 
lutely to herself.’ Ferret tlirew tho deed on the table, 
and tlien giving way to convulsive mirth, threw him¬ 
self upon the sofa, and fairly shouted with glee. 

Mr Quillet seized the document, and, wlOi Bichards, 
eagerly perused it The proctor tlien rose, and bowing 
gravely to liis astonished client, said, ‘Tim will, 
madam, is waste paper. You have been deceived.’ Ho 
then left tho apartment. 

The consteriiatian of tho lady and her attorney may 
b^coneeived Madam Corelli, giving way to her fiory 
passions, vented her disappointment in passionate re- 
proaclics of tlie deceased; the only eflect of which was 
to lay bare still more clearly tlian before her own cupi¬ 
dity and folly, .and to inercase Edith’s painful agitation. 
I led her down stairs to my wife, who, I omitted to men¬ 
tion, had accompanied us from town, and remained in 
tlie library viitli tlie children during our conference. In 
a very sliort titao afterwards Mr Ferret had cleared the 
house of its intrusive guests, and we had leisure to offer 
our condolences and congratulations to our grateful and 
interesting client. It was long before Edith lecovered 
iicr former gaiety and health ; and I doubt if she would 
ever have thoroughly regained her old choerfulnqas and 
elasticity of mind, had it not been for her labour crf love 
in superintending and directing the education of her 
daughter Helen, a charming girl, who fortunately iii- 
ht rited nothing from her father but his wealtli The 
last time I remember to have danced was at Helen’s 
wedding. Siie married a distinguished Irisii gentleman,^ 
with wJiom, and her motlier, I perceive by tlie nowa-' 
paiiers, slie appeared at Queen Victoria’s court in Dub-, 
ill), one, I am sure, of the brightest stars which glitteWd 
in that gatoy of beauty and fashion. 


MODEL LODGINGS. 

In the lowest neighbourhoods of almost every town 
may be seen a notification of nhero ‘Lodgings for 
travellers’ are to be had. In London, there are alto¬ 
gether three or four thousand of them. ,Such houses 
are not only used by tho humble clw Of- travellers 
called ‘ tramps,’ but by individuals wbbm poverty has 
rendered houseless, or whom vice has cast out from the 
pale of society. There arc various grades of these 
houses, and a night’s lodging is to be had at a price 
per night of from one penny to sikpobce. The ‘sleeping 
accommodation,’ as the owners are pleased to call it. 
consists of the bare boards, of straw, otjM a bSdstcod 
and bedding, according to tlie pries jjtBi?^‘*Thero is « 
kitchen, and a fire for cooking. SoDMS m the lodging 
housekeepers ore ako chandlers, and supply their guests 
with articles of food: nearly idl are ‘ dealers in marine 
stores,’ which is, in most instances a paraphraiw^fil? 

‘ receivers of stolen goods,' a groat proportion the!? 
customers being professed thieves. 

Wo have seen a room in Orchard Street, Wqtwinster, 
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in 'wliich two persona could scarcely sleep habitaally 
without losing their health—so small was it, and so 
badly ventilated—where it was no uncommon thing for 
twenty individuals, of difTerent ages and sexes, to pass 
the night. On the floor was a largo rug, and no b^. 
clothing; and to make the most of the space, the parties 
laydn a circle, with their feet in the centre. Another 
dormitory in Anne Street, Westminster, had sixteen 
beds in two small rooms; each bed held on most occa¬ 
sions three individuals; so that, in a space not larger 
than about eiglit paces by six, an average of forty per¬ 
sons were huddled together every night throughout the 
year. One .Sunday afternoon wo descended into the 
kitclien of another lodging-house; it had no window, 
but tlie door opened upon a yard: the stencii was 
scarcely endurable, for it was dinner-time; when about 
thirty beings were assembled, consisting of thieves, 
beggars, artisans out of work, itinerant mnslciaiiB, 
runaway country lads, girls» women, babies, dogs, a 
cat, and in the yard several pigs in a sty. All sorts 
of viands—none of them the most agreeable to the 
olfactory nerves—were lading cooked and eaten ; and to 
render the air the less endurable, and more deleterious, 
n woman in one corner was making matches w ith sul¬ 
phur. The confusion of tongues was nl-o indescrib¬ 
able : quarrelling, laughing, moaning, and the crying of 
I children were joined in a most complicated hubbub, 
tlie stentorian voice of the landlord occasionally rising 
above the rest to demand ‘less noise,’ or to threaten 
^ some troublesome person with expulsion. This man 
' was, we understood from our companion (a missionary), 
a thorough specimen of his class. lie followed a multi¬ 
plicity of trades, and was, it was thought, growing rich. 
Besides being a lodging-liousc-kceper, and general pur¬ 
veyor of meat and drink, he bought, sold, and lent cloth¬ 
ing of all descriptions. Erom his wardrobe any sort of 
beggar could be maniifactured. lie could ‘ turn out’ a 
simulated sailor—witli j.acket, straw-hat, and even the 
two curling locks of hair which tars like to cultivate— 
so well, that to all outward appearance the fellow had 
only just stepped ashore, lie had also aprons for bank- 
rup't tradesmen, and the proper costume for a distrc.sscd 
weaver. He sold matches, ballads, stationery, nnd other 
stock-in-trade for itinerant venders; he also lent out 
sUlls and baskets to perambulating fruit-sellers. He 
bought spurious coin, and gave such of his lodgers as 
he could trust largo commissions for passing it. This 
brand! of dishonesty is generally performed by coster¬ 
mongers, who give the bad money in the form of change 
to their unsuspecting customers. 

‘ The pictures of crime, vice, misery, and disgust which 
these lodging-houses present, are scarcely credible even 
to a cursory observer of them: it is only upon getting' 
a deep insight into life in these places that conviction 
gains strength. As to the almost ingenious devices of 
immorality which arc practised, no perfect notion can 
be gained. Of the social degradation and comfortless 
barbarism these places exliibit, it i lay be safely stated 
tlint the wigwam of the Red Indian, the tent of the 
Bedouin, or the cone of the Bccliunns, is more conve¬ 
nient and decent than many of these lodgings. 

'The mqst distressing circumstance connected with 
these dens of iniquity is, that they act as traps to draw 
tlie innocent info the circle of demoralisation and crime. 
Poverty drives the wcdl-intentioned into these places; 
for, till lately, they had no choice. An artisan or a 
country bqy, who liad no more than threepence to ley 
out in house apoommodatiun for one day, was driven to 
tlicsc lodgings; fur at that price there existed no others. 
The facilities offered for begging and thieving in these 
rcCeptacIcs.^dered those employments the more tempt¬ 
ing; esiiectafiy when presented as easy relief from acute 
want, and cscajio from despair. By these lodging- 
houses ahM|fe,l<he numbet of tbe criminal nnd dangerous 
classes iKBraSpased every year by thousands. 

' Bat ftls wretched wayfarer has no money 

•wfuitwv^ Where does he rest ? The answer is in the 
fact, tfiv^ere is scarcely a largo town in tbe kingdom 


in which many have no other hod than the stones, and 
no otlii^ covcring than their own rags. In Igmdon and 
other large towns every night, winter and summer, there 
are tiiousands who sleep under the dry arches of bridges, 
in empty casks, carts, and tracks, in dd bdiers, on 
ssh-he^, in empty or half-built houses, or anywhere 
they can creep in unnoticed. And here, too, the good 
herd with tlie Bad, and vice and corruj^iou meet the 
unfortunate wherever they turn. 

' These disastrous evils have been long deplored. The 
efforts to correct them—although never so suecessfully 
and comprehensively carried out as now—are not of re¬ 
cent origin. Endowments for the support of reception- 
houses for wayfarers have been bequeathed by charit* 
able testators in many parts of England, and some of 
them are centuries old. Not a few have been so grossly 
abused and misapplied, that tbe very intentions of the 
founders have been perverted or forgotten, t Some, 
however, still exist: one of the best specimens is a neat, 
clean house in the principal street of Rochester, on the 
high rood between London and the continent, in which 
bed, nnd breakfast, and a groat, are afforded to poor 
travellers for one or two nights each, provided they be 
not ‘ beggars or proctors,’ 

The first successful attempt to cover vagrant wretched¬ 
ness with a roof on an enlarged system was made in the 
winter of 1819. A few private individuals proposed a 
plan for setting up a ‘ Niglitly Shelter for the Houseless 
Poor ’ in London. A meeting was called at Gaildbsll; 
and sucii was the energy of those who conducted the 
work, tiiat, within six hours after it had dispersed, an 
asylum was opened in London Wall, the premises hav¬ 
ing been gr.atuitously appropriated by theirViwner. No 
tickets nor recommendation were required. All w|io 
were so wretched that they were forced to sleep upon 
straw—for such only was the provision at first for the 
men—were received. Eor the females a little bedding 
was proviilcd. In the morning, an allowance of soup 
nnd bread s.aved many a starving wretch from one day’s 
destitution. An average of 205 nightly was thus ad¬ 
mitted, consisting of several of the most debased classes 
of society. AVotiieii who had lost all trace or knowledge 
of religions education—men careworn, broken-spirited, 
hopeless—rushed into this temporary asylum. 

In process of time improvements were effected, nnd 
several branch asylums were erected. Those who de¬ 
sire to sec the system carried out in one of tlie most 
wretched neighbourhoods of London, should visit Glass¬ 
house-Yard, East Hmithfleld. within the immediate 
vicinity of Rosemary Lane. You will enter a square 
space by a narrow lane, and observe therein two build¬ 
ings, or rather large slicds, separated only by a yard. 
One of these is tlio ‘ Refuge for tlie Houseless Poor;’ 
another, the ‘ Model I-odgiiig-Housc,* an institution to 
w hioh we shall come luesently. The House of Refuge 
contains two large lofty aparlraents, roofed in very 
roughly with beams and rafters, like an old-fashioned 
granary. One of these is a common room, another a 
dormitory. In tbe common room the wanderers are re¬ 
ceived in the evening, and supplied with fire and con¬ 
veniences for cooking and eating such provisions as 
they lay bring. When they retire to ffest, tliey enter 
a dormitory, in which each bed is separated by a parti¬ 
tion which rises to a certain height In the infklKy of 
the institution the beds consisted of straw; they are 
now formed of India-rubber, and provided with cover¬ 
lets of leather. Every morning, as tbe slumberer arises 
from his bed, a man comes in, waslies it down, and 
leaves it to dry. A similar process guards the leather 
coverlet from infection or from dirt For this ispfage 
twopence a night is now paid; and such are the benefits 
afforded, and so gratefully'are they a^eciated, that 
the same persons return to it again ana Again. Work¬ 
men of respectable diaracteT even resort to it, ^nd make 
it their permanent abode.* 

- 1 --- " 4 ' ^ '' . . 

* Bes sn srilels In * Fraici’s Uif^lne ’ for June on' The Unwen 
Cbarlti^ of Isindoa.’ 
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These refuges destitution multiplied nqtidlf; not eatih distinct familr, and so disconnecting their npart* 
only in the poorer parts of the metropolis, botjlu erery ments, aa eflR»:tiialfy to prerent the commuoication of 
large town in Great Britain. Some are Whotly gra. conta^otn diseases. This; it will be seen, on a reference 


toitons. The House Belhge in Edinburgh, for ex- to the plan, is acooi 


ample, gives bed and porridge gratis to nil comers for with separate staircases and other 


by dispensing altogether 


one night; and if the case be deserving, for a week. 

It is hot only the casual lodger in distressed circum' 
stances who ^ds it impossible to obtain decent accom- 


tiona between the d!:&rent 8torey|,ii 
common open staircase, leading mo{ 
open on one side to a spooions 


tl^al communica- 
m fay adopting one 
iferihaorcorriRors, 
Irangle, anC on the 


inodatlon; the humble artisan or ill-paid clerk is nearly other side having the oufiir-doors of tiie ^yeral tene- 
asillofR The‘furiiisbed'or‘unfnmished’ lodgings ments, the rooms of whic' 
which they can afford to provide for themselves and their by a small entrance lobby 
families (if they be married) are for the most part dear, next the quadrangle by a series of arcades, each em- 
dirty, and inconvenient. Within the last three years a bracing two storeys in height, and the slate doors of tlie 
determined effort has been made by certain benevolent intermediate galleries rest on Iron beams, which also 


persona in high places to increase the household t om- 
forts of their poorer brethren. Several societies, sup- 


carry the enclosure railing.’ Tliis will in fact he an 
attempt to Introduce into London the system of ‘ flats,’ 


Houses,, tomeet the demands of each ctaas needing them, 
and to grapple with the worst of the evils the lodgings 
we have described engender. Other societies also exist 
for the purpose of publishing tracts, and other printed 
' persuasions to moral and social regeneration. These, 


however, though useful to some extent, can do little good buildings as may be required. 


eoiuparcd witii the siibstantiai benefits conferred by the 
first-named associations. ' Eo description or reasoning. 


liowovor neenrate,’ it is said in one of the Iteports of the is partly a benevolent, and partly a coniinerolld Instl 


‘ iiocioty for the Improvement of the Condition df the 
Lahnuring-ClasseB,' ‘ is likely to make such an impres. 
sion on the public as on actual experiment. Hence the 


tution. The subscribers receive the profits of their 
capital in half-yearly dividends and to show how trust¬ 
worthy their humble tenants have proved, and how 


in populous towns.’ 

‘ The Soi-lety for the Improvement of the Condition 


were paid, leaving only a balance of L.7 odd shillinga to 
appear on the defaulters’ list. Another set of buildings 


of the Laliouring-Classes ’ has already provided build- is about to be erected by this society in Spicer Street, 


ings for 


from the mechanic in temporary or Spitalflelds, the largest in size and pretension of any 


periiinnertt em^oyment down to the ‘tramp.’ For the jet attempted. One portion will consist of accomnio- 


former class, the houses arc intended to supersede the 
dour and dirty-furnished lodgings which atioiind in the 


dation for 234 single men, each having a sleeping apart¬ 
ment a feSt by 4 feet 6 indies; the use of a spacidus 


less affluent parts of the town, and are let fur not less kitchen, cook’s shop, coffee-room, lecture-room, read 


than a week at a time; fur the second and more migra¬ 
tory order of lodgers, the Model Houses are-let off at 
so much per niglit, and have withdrawn many of the 
poorest among travellers from the low lodging-houses 
which abound in Westminster, St Giles’s, Drury Lane, 
and Whitechapel. Nor do the efforts of this associa¬ 
tion stop here: they endeavour to extend the cottage 
and field-garden allotment system, also the introduction 
and extension of friendly-benefit and loan societies. At 
present, however, their efibrts liavebeen chiefly directed 
to building. . 

The structures, either finished or in progress, which 


ing-room, baths, washhouses, lavatories, &c. This will 
come very nearly to the conveniences, without the luxu¬ 
ries, of the West-End club-houses. Another portion of 
the plan includes dwellings fur families. Great aSkan- 
tages are expected from the contiguity of these two 
buildings. Tiie lectiirc-rooni, used in an evening by 
the tenants of the dormitory, will serve as a schoolroom, 
during the day, for the cliUdrcn residing in the dweli'- 
ings; and tlie families, by distinct iippruacbcs, and ISt 
stated hours, having the use of the baths, washh0i||M 
and the cook's shop, in the dormitory, the heat'^^i^ 
the flues of which furnishes an inexpenaivo modfa'.^ 


the acconimodafion they get. Sd, A nightly lodging- which was described in this .Tournal in —is still 
house in Charles Street, Drury Lane, with a supple- successfnlly conducted by its able and^^Uigent su- 
mentaryxHie—luising out of the overflow of demand for perintendeiit, under tlie active and huimleBt super- 


accommodation in the former—in the next street. King vision of Lord Kinnatrd and its other founders and sup- 


tainingS? singtawoipeu, which has recently been opened, which the more systcmatically-piannadand largermodcl 
The most important undertaking of this society has, establishments present. However wreamai^e such a 


however, not yet been comnienoed---a house to accom¬ 
modate a large InUmbor (48) of fiunitles, in such a man¬ 
ner as that each tenement aholl be so distinct from 
the other, <u not only to oonfoc privacy, but escape 
such isolation from the odious window-tax. 

The directors remark in-^eir Report, that * amongst < 
the most important con«(lMi|lttQns hat been Uiat of| 
preserving the domeitio privacy and independenqp of I 


establishments present. However tuoh a 

prejudice may be, it exists, and has to br|mPsd witli; 
for it has been the means of deterring ii iw jpoor per¬ 
sons, who have a shuddering,r^t by no means un¬ 
wholesome, dread of ‘the UniOk* The whole of the 
arrangements of the' Great Peter Stre^.Hbitte are 


ported hy liberal subseriptions, for improving the status so successfully followed in Scotland from time imme- 
of the humbler classes, have been framed. Uf these, two morial. The building will bo situated In Streathnm 
have ^hbe good service by bniiding Model Lodging- Street, Bloomsbury, ncar*New Oxford Street, and wfll 


cost, according to estimate, L.7370. 

The capital subscribed by this society is purely dona¬ 
tive; for although, as a commercial speculation, the 
buildings wouM pay 5 per cent, and upwards, yet the 
profits aro laid by for farther investment in such new 


Another society—* I'he Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious CUasses’-r 

1- —..-.at— _ 1_1_a ^ ... 


committed resolveil on building a certain number of valuable ia the investraenl, wo find by the last Report 
houses as models of the different kind of dwellings that out of L.1390 due from the St Pancras Metru- 
which they would recommend for the labouring-classes politan Buildings''' last year for rent, upwards of L.1S83 


belong to this society arc—Isi, A series of buildings near ventilation. The absence of tliis aoconimodation at, ' < 
Btgnigge Wells, London, consistiiig of nine small houses dwellings in the Old Pnneras Hoad has often been £4* ^ 
foe one family each; seven for two families each ; and marked upon and felt. 

one large house for thirty aged females. As soon as Such are the achievements and projects of these two 
this range of dwellings was built, it was fully ocenpied. extensive societies; but there are otliers doing, in a 
by persons who have continued to pay a low but remu- quiet, unobtrusive way, incalculable benefit. The humble 
nerating rent regularly, and express thankfulness for cstablishmont in Great Peter Strdet, Westminster— 
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more domestic character: more community among the 
lodgers seems attainable than in the newer houses. It 
is, as was explained in the former article, a casual 
lodging-house, open to all entrants who are not lilthy 
or drunk, at 3d. per night, or Is. 6d. i>er week, the 
Sugday's lodging being gratis. Yet, although doubt¬ 
less professional thieves, and certainly persons in the 
last stage of destitution, occasionally sojourn there, 
nothing has been stolen belonging to the house except 
a couple of blankets about eighteen months ago. The 
establislimcnt consists ol three old houses communicat¬ 
ing with each otlicr, admirably ventilated, and can 
accommodate 117 inmates. When we visited it the 
otlier day, there were only 100 lodgers—the usual 
aver.ige for summer, when the labouring and itinerant 
classes go into the country to harvesting, or follow the 
fashionable world to the sea-side. * 

Somewliat on the same principle, although intended 
fbr more respectable lodgers, is the St Anne’s House in 
Compton Street, Soho. It was founded, like the above, 
by a small nuraW of private gentlemen, with tlie rector 
of the parisli at tlieir head, witli tlio view of testing the 
practicability of providing such a resort on an inexpen¬ 
sive and aeli'-snpiiortitig pl.in; but witli this rule, that 
all surplus shall be devoted to charitable uses connected 
with tlic CstablUiinicnt —n rule similar to that of the 
‘ Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring- 
Classes.’ They took a dwelling-house fornieriy con¬ 
nected with shops, and with very little expense con¬ 
verted it into accommodation for 1.30 inmates. Those 
for whom it is intended are persons to whom great pri¬ 
vations are not unfamiliar, and whose generally superior 
intelligence and original education render such priva¬ 
tions peculiarly trying and injurious. The ciiarge, in¬ 
cluding coals, gas, provision lor cooking, hot and cold 
batli-s &c. is 3s. (id. per week. It is under the direc¬ 
tion of a steward, who is responsible for the luanage- 
ineiit of the house. It has only been open a few 
months, and has alre.idy upwards of C(» inmates. 

When we have drawn attention to the Model Lodg¬ 
ing-House ill Glass-House Yard, before-mentioned, wc 
believe we have named all such asylums that exist in 
Loudon. This establisliment—near to one of the largest 
and most beneficial baths and washhouses in the metro¬ 
polis—is a largo building of three floors, divided into 
(lifferent wards. The whole tenement forms an oblong 
square, having a large, airy, unoceupied space behind. 
It was formerly a glass manufactory, winch gave the 
name to the yard it is in, and was converted to its pre¬ 
sent purpose at a moderate expense, contributed by a few 
benevolent and generous nciglibours and their friends. 

We have thought it useful to mark and to record the 
success of the earnest efforts of tlio metropolitan com¬ 
munity for improving the comforts and morals of their 
poorer brethren, in older to contribute, by all the pub¬ 
licity wc can give, to the spread of eueli institutions 
tliroughout tlie country. A sui ."queiit .article on this 
subject will embrace an account of a night passed in 
one of the Metropolitan Lodging-Houses. 


SIH dllSORGE HEAD’S WORK ON ROME.* 

Asioxa the numerous associations connected witli Rome, 
tlie classical will of course always predominate, or at 
least so long as our mudern systems of education shall 
continue to be based on the study of antiquity. Yet, 
pliilosophically speaking, it is far more profitable to 
comprehend the people who now inhabit the fieven 
Hills, than to grope tlirough a labyrinth of architectu¬ 
ral obs q )j ^tl ea after the vestiges of a nation long past 
awi^, hnWjever great and illustrious formerly. The new 
itHni of George Head leaves nothing to be desired 
respecting the more uicient and historical points of in- 
i.terest, as well os matters of social concern, in Borne. The 
l^rk, which is written with good taste, is based on an 


r * Home; a Tonr of Many Bajib. ISy Sir George Send. In throe 
^^volumee. LondM: Iioagmon. 


immense amount of material, laborimisly and carefully 
collected and arranged with considerable skifl. The city 
and its environs are mapped out upon a judicious pttm; 
and while the reader is conducted through its various 
divisions, hq is amused by the way with legends, au(?c- 
dotes, brief records of habits aiKl customs, pictures of 
manners, and illustrations of national character, which 
indicate no mean talent for observation. There is, in¬ 
deed, nothing of that novelty, freshness, and sparkling < I 
vivacity of language which enable descriptions to pro¬ 
duce the eflbct of pictures. Bir George Head is noway 
akin to the poet or the painter. He is, nevertheless, a 
mail of acute perception, who knows what will tell; and 
has tho power, by enumeration and repeated touches, 
to produce a result approaching that of picturesque 
writing. , 

It will doubtless be possible, from the description of 
a hundred and fifty churches, palaces, villas, museums, 
and picture-galleries, to select materials for many plea¬ 
sant articled; but we prefer just now confining ourselves 
to passages illustrating the character of that population 
whose heroic defence of their hearths and alt.ars lias so 
strongly impressed all Europe in their favour. Brave, 
tlie Iloiimns may be; but if tliere be ony truth in tlie" 
following trait of character, iiiuch is desirable in point 
of honesty. The author is describing tlie great wood- 
yard of Borne. It lies near tho Tiber, and you pass close 
to it as you approach the I'orta del Popolo by the ancient 
Flarflinian way. ‘ A spacious and commodious spot of 
ground has been enclosed, whence firewood is delivered 
to foreigners and other customers, in cart-loads or half 
cart-loa(is, at a price regulated by a tarilfl the interests 
of the public being protected by a government func¬ 
tionary, wiioao duty is to have justice done between the 
person (.mployed to superintend tlie delivery and tho 
purchaser, ami especially to see tliat none but straight- 
■ened fair billets arc laden, and that all tlie crooked and 
distorted brandies are rijcetcd. Notwitj^standing tliese 
precautions, the negotiation altogether, including tho 
purchasing and conveying iioineward of a load of wood, 
if iindcrtakoii by an inexperienced person, inasmuch as 
the government protection ceases the moment tho wood 
is out of tlie yard, is liable to many casualties—so va¬ 
rious, in fact, that one single pair of eyes is totally in- 
sulHcient, seeing that no manner of reliance eau be laid 
on tile truth and good faith of tiio lower elafses; fur the 
carter who carts tlio wood, and the sawyer who saws it, 
have invariably a host of friends ready at hand to back 
their operations, who think it no rti.iiiiier of harm to rob 
tho Jbre'iliero, and will must certainly succeed in doing 
so, if not well watched, to the e.xteut of half the cargo. 

‘ Even the inhabitants tliemselves are nut less liable 
to depredation on like occasions ; and one may observe 
invariably, on the aTriv.al of a load of wood at a private 
dwelling, that from tlie time the wood is shot out of the 
cart in front of the door upon the pavement, as is the 
custom, and the sawyer erects his tressel at the spot, till 
the last billet is safely deposited witliiii, either the mas¬ 
ter or the mistress, or some trusty person of the family, 
is never for a moment absent from the sawyer’s elbow.’ 

Prom the woodyard our curious traveller proceeds to 
the plac.e where pigs are slaughtered; but we decline 
accompanying him. It will probably tw more kBn!<^3blo 
to our readers to take a glance or two at the Carnival, 
with the amusements, buffooneries, and excesses of 
which the Itoraans pave the way to the observation of 
Lent. This modern satufoalia is said to Have taken its 
rise in the fifteenth century under Paul II. Q'he Ro¬ 
mans of course aimed at pre-emmende over all other 
jiersons in tlie Catholic world in the pomps and irregu¬ 
larities of the Carnival; but owing to a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, the Venetians would appear, during many 
generations, to have borae away the palm from tho 
papal metropolis. In those flourishing days of the re¬ 
public, thirty thousand strangers used annually to pass 
the Alps fur the purpose of witnessing the wild frolics of 
the Bride of the Adtiatig. Those times have now long 
posted away: the kgoons are ailent and solitary, and 
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those superb floating cabinets of luxury—the gondolas— 
ftc^t through deserted canals benehth deserted palocos. 
In Rome, however, the Carnival is still a season of 
gaiety and rejoicing, as the reader may convince him* 
self from Sir George Head’s elaborate description. In 
Venice, these festivities were too often stained by assas¬ 
sinations and crimes of all sorts; but though the poniard 
has not yet gone onhof use at Rome, the Carnival seems 
generally to pass over without any sanguinary display 
of revenge. 

For the ordinary amusements, the masquerades, plays, 
operas, races, and mutual pelting with sweetmeats, we 
can aftord no space. But the peculiar sport in which 
the Romans indulge on the last night of the festival 
deserves perhaps to be described at length. It is, ss Sir 
George Head shrewdly observes, a game at romps, 
played by a hundred thousand persons in the open air, 
and is called ‘ moccolo,’ from a sm.'iU taper six inches 
long, and about the thickness of tin- little finger, with 
which every person is provided. All the’^revious day 
these tapers are vigorously hawked about the streets, 
until all those who mean to figure in the sport have 
made their purchases. ‘ About two hours after night¬ 
fall, when the Corso is diniiy lighted by a few solitary 
lanterns, suspended by cords, in the middle of the street, 
at Jong intervals, the darkness is suddenly enlivened by 
thousands upon tliousands of tiny lights that start 
rapidly into existence, and rival the stars in the flrma- 
nieut; and as the fun begins imuicdiately, the cfiTcct of 
the spectacle—which altogether exceeds any account 
that can be written of it—is considerably increased by 
the perpetual alternations, caused by pufiing out and 
rcligliting the moccnli: producing to tlie sight an in¬ 
finitely rapid twinkling, extending a mile in length, as 
if a continuous swarm of fire-flics filled the air, or tlie 
atmo^here was charged with meteoric scintillations. 
Tlie Corso is now again as light as day; the streets 
thronged with masks on foot, the double line of car¬ 
riages, and the people in the balconies, Idle the noise 
of chattering, squeaking, and screaming is ns loud as 
ever. A continuous howl, moreover, peculiar to the 
occasion, is heard continually without a nionient’s re¬ 
spite—a sound indescribable—.an unearthly moaning, 
which tan bo compared to nothing better than the howl¬ 
ing of the wind mid a ship’s shrouds in a hurricane. 
It is produced by the words sanya morvolo, uttered by 
many thousands of voices simultaneously, as a term 
of reproach between neighbours, as one puffs out 
another’s rnoceolo. Meanwliile, as the carnages move 
on at a snad’s pace, with frequent obstructions—the 
inmates provided e.aeh with a lighted moccolo, and 
more unlightcd, ready for use—pedestrians, masked 
and unmasked, assail the vehicles in gangs and singly, 
and Use occasionally a dogiee of violenco in the net 
which is hardly warrantable; for, not content to cling 
to the steps of the carriages like cockchafers, tliey ex¬ 
tend their arms over the door within the veiiiele, and in 
endeavouring to extinguish the moccoli, scufUe with the 
inmates. Tliey not unfrequently, with a handkerchief 
tied at the end of a stick L r the purpose above-men¬ 
tioned, inflict Jicavy stripes on the luad and shoulders 
of muiy a fair lady, and crush hqjr pretty Roman bonnet 
into tpe bargain. Nay, sometimes a party will actually 
storm a carriage, and, fur the sako of plunder, clamber 
over the door like a troop of banditti, wresting the 
lighted tnoccoli from the hands of the owners, or rifling 
the pockets and the seats under the cushions to flnii 
them. All ^is Hme the people in the lower balconies 
arc no less formidable antagonists than the pedestrians, 
for they arm themselves with napkins at the end of 
long reeds or poles, of sufficient length to reach below, 
and so flap out the moccoli. 

* A regular scene of riot and romps js also going on 
among the occupants of each separate balcony—one lady 
Iierhaps holding the moccolo extended at arm’s-length, 
while the gentleman is doing his utmost to puflf it out 
over her shoulder; and thewarious groups, like mounte¬ 
banks on .a platform af a country fair—as matks are 


YSfi 


seldom vrom ou these occasione—with the light shining 
foil in their faces, struggling together, and chasing duo 
another, as if they ware enacting a draraatio show for 
the benefit of the public. And such is the extraordinary 
assortment of persons and personagOf who, by chance 
and the casualties of the Carnivaitmay be found grosiied 
together, that I have sben Uterally g royal lady of the 
House of Brunswick, an Italian monsiguor, and an Eng¬ 
lish clergyman, all engaged together, like children at 
blind-man’s-buff, in the most piping-hot state of conten¬ 
tion imaginable in the same balcony. 

* One grand conflict 1 remember to have seen between 
'the inhabitants of a first and second storey. Those iii 
the second, who at anyrate had the advantage of posi¬ 
tion, harassed their antagonists not only by a bundle 
of wet napkins, tied at the end of a long cord, with 
which they soused out the others’ moccoli, but also by 
a formidable engine, contrived of a hoop garnished all 
round by triple lights, which served at once as an oflbn- 
sive instrument and as a beacon of defiance; for as the 
hoop was suspended by a polo across the balcony, the 
holder was enabled, by a skUful turn of the wrist, to dis¬ 
charge the molten wax wliich was passed from the macchi- 
colations. 'Plie Aj.ix of the lower balcony—of which the 
whole party, nottvilhstanding the overpowering force of 
the enemy, kept their ground valiantly—a very corpu¬ 
lent man, remarkable for a bald head that shone prodi¬ 
giously, and a rosy countenance, seized the bundle of 
wet napkins, and held on courageously, while his com¬ 
rades essayed unsuccessfully, with several blunt case- 
knives, one after another, to cut the rope. At last tho 
object was nccomplished, and the fat man gained a vic¬ 
tory—though, as in human affairs it generally turns out, 
not without paying dearly for the whistle; for, reduced 
by bis exertions to the most red-hot state of fiersplra- 
tion imaginable, the blue coat ho wore, covered witli 
melted wax in front, and over the brood shoulders, was 
literally striped like a zebra.’ 

From splendour and gaiety, the transition, nil tho 
world over, is exceedingly easy to the depths of squalor 
and wretchedness. A palace witli a beggar at the gate 
may be regarded ns the emblem of most capital cities, 
but especially of Rome and Naples. You would almost 
imagine in Italy that mendicants were persons of tho 
most refined taste, because you invariably find tliem 
encamped in all the hideous picturesqueness of rags 
wherever nature has put on an aspect of moro than or- 
dinai-y beauty, or collected her most magnificent crea¬ 
tions. To strangers tliis is painful ; but the eye becomes 
by degrees so completely reconciled to groups of beggars 
scattered over the face of the landscape, that a lady of 
our acquaintance used to declare that a walk ou the fiiur- 
Cl, in would bo nothing without them. At all events, you 
can only hope to escape their presence by getting tip in 
tile early summer mornings at dawn, and then you could 
never succeed a second time, because, ns soon as the 
noise of your expedition got wind, all the ragged frater¬ 
nity would bo there before tho light, to invite you to 
pave your way to tho stars by chanty. The merriest 
beggars perhaps in all the world are to be found at 
Naples. AVith a yard or two of ihacaroni, which they 
buy by measure, like tape, they can aublist no one 
knows how long; and while this treasure lasts, they arc 
too lazy oven to beg. At such seasons of sublime in¬ 
dependence they lie, like mastiffs, in the sun, with eyes 
half-closed, in a state of dreamy ecstasy, the very para¬ 
dise of laziness. If inclined to give, you must go to 
them, and cast your charity into a tattraed haf, whlcli 
lies there like a small crater, ready to receive anything; 
but as to the beggar’s disturbing himself fof.the purpose 
of putting out his hand, it is a thing HofM be tlionglit 
of.' lie resembles a boa-constrictor afttf a mc.'il; and 
so smooth, round, sleek, and ^ossy does he look, that 
you almost fancy you could ifojl him from Fopihpeo 
to Varento without inducing hipa, to uncoil luni{idf< 
or get up co^qiage enough to be angiy. 'j:* h',.. 

Thd Romw beggars, tbpugh belonging ofetwncl 
the same caste, have their (foaracter goosidetaj^ modi- 
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fiod by oircumitances. Rome formi the point of conflu- fbrence U surrounded, as it were, by"» h^t ojT red-liot 
ence of all tlie various streams of pimulation in Europe, iron. At this moment a spectator on the ot^r side of 
w)io go thither from the e.ist and from the west, from the enclosure sees the rays reflected from the Doughs of 
the nortli and from, the south, to taste the excitement tlie young trees, as the red beams mingle with the 
of superstition, jdeasnrc, and classical traditions. Tliese foliage, till the whole plantation resembles a golden pet* 
multiplied masses of hum.aiiity rolling over the Romans, work, and the passing carriages and human flguras 


multiplied masses of hum.aiiity rolling over the Romans, 
render them in some sort round and polished beggars; 


work, and the passing carriages and human flgurm 
appear enveloped in an cUicreal mitt, su^ os p^ts 


and ail our countrymen, who delight in taking in the liavo imagined in their descriptions of the jardens of 
evening the air on the I'incian, assist considerably in the ITcsperldes.* 

supporting the vagrants of Rome, whose chief, a fellow There is a compound of strange qualities in the cha- 
that lives in a hovel, alwnj s takes his station on the racter of the people of Italy, whi^ is one of those couu* 


most commanding jimnt of the hill. * Tlie Roman beg¬ 
gars, even under the dominion of on arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, are tlie most independent people that can he imn- 


tries wliere law secures not life. Innocent persons are 
cut off daily by assassins; but when the crime has been 
committed, society feels its sympathies awakened, and 


gined ; for such is the compreheiisivo scheme of public steps in between the malefactor and death. We there, 
charity practised hy tlie monastic estabiishmeiits- such consequently, behold on all sides the shedders of human 
as the convent of Areeoeli and others—that they are blood; not shut up in dungeons, or consigned to the 
perfectly secured from absolute starvation, while their guillotine or the halter, but walking about,^lanaded 
vinnts are diminished and their spirits exhilarated hy and in cliains, administering to the meanest necessities 
the lovely climate. Ncitlier is the profession of soliciting of the socidi system. At the corner of any street you 


aims looked upon, ns in some other countries, ns a state 
of moral degradation; but, on the contr.ary, sntrered to 
proi-ccd as it docs nt present, is of considerable advan¬ 
tage to tlic whole community; the amount of the liar- 


may, once a day at least, be elbowed by a murderer, 
tile nature of wliose erime you are compelled to know 
by the livery he wears. Gangs of malefactors labour at 
the public works, sweep the streets, cleanse the sewers. 


vest which these people reap from the yearly influx to and perform other otHces, from which the humblest of 
Rome of foreigners, being in fact just so much saved to paid labourers would probably shrink. But a convict 
the public. And as a proof of the reliance on the aid has no choice: he is a living, breathing, and thinking 


of visitors in this particular, it may be st.atcd, that by 
tliosc wlio arrive in Romo early in the month of Oc¬ 
tober, hardly a single bi ggar is encountered in the 


machine, whose^energies are at the absolute disposal of 
society: the passions out of wliicli tiiis spring may be 
in flercc rebellion against it all the wliilc. ‘ llie ma- 


Btrects from one end of the city to tlie other; tliough nngemeut of the I’nioian Gardens,’ says Sir George 


afterwards, at the end of tlie month, when the carriages 


is under the direction of the papal govern- 


begin to roll along the Corso, attracted, ns it were, by meat; and the labour performed—as is the case all 
the sound of llic carriage-w heels, they emerge from over Rome under similar circumstances—for the most 
their holes siniiiUaneously, like worms in a pattering part by criminals convicted for homicide or robbery; 
shower of rain upon a grnss-plot. On such occasions, so that, as it not unfrcquently happens, or, at nnyrate, 
at the commencement of a fresh c.iinp.'iign, a visitor occurred in tlie winter of 1841, during the repair of tlie 
who lias resided in Romo before is invariably recog- city-wall near the Muro Torto, forty or fifty of these 
niseil and accosted as an old acquaintance, in terms unfortunate men were seen marching, two and two. 


that betr.ay not the slightest consciousness of inferiority, dressed in their prison dresses, striped black and brown, 
by tlie lame beggar whom I remember to have observed with chains rattling on tlieir legs, driven like slioep by 
one liny, on liis perceiving for the first time a newly- the soldiers in ebargo of the party from one part of the 
arrived Eiiglisliiiian walk up the steps from the I’lazxa, gardens to the otlicr, in the midst of the above lively 
lift up his arms and exclaim with a joyous countenance, scene of dissipation. The sight, in fact, was so common 
just as if lie had met a near relative, “ Caro Signor!" at the time J 8pc.ak of, that it created iio sort of sensa- 


“ JC ritomato ? ” “ E stato in Iiigilterra.” “ Va bene siia tion on tlic part of the visitors, neitlier did the criminals 
excellenza.” “Bene, benissimo,’’ replied the other, “e appear to be in the le.ist conscious of their degraded con- 
voi! ha fatto anchc voi sua villegiatura ? ” The last allu- dition.... On the contrary, no other class of the pope's 
siuu to his private affairs was responded to by a hearty subjects appear more thoughtless and lively than these 
fit of lauglitcr, that, as I proceeded onward tow'nrds the galley-slaves, of whom three or four work together, not 
pronienaiie, appeared to illuiniiiato the sightless orbs of unfrcquently under the surveillance of a single soldier, 
tu'o blind members of the profession, who, as they stood both parties evidently on the most easy terms possible 


rattling their money-boxes on the gravel-walk a hun¬ 
dred yards distant, had heard the conversation. 

‘ The effect too often of extreme poverty is to eradi¬ 
cate from the mind the appreciation of the beautiful. 


with one another, laughing and conversing, and some¬ 
times the convict relaxes from work for several minutes 
together. Such is the familiar manner in which they 
are treated by the soldiers, tliat wliilo a squad were 


(fur ideas slirink and dwnndle under the influence of marcliing from place to place, I have seen a convict step 
want and obscurity; at least this appears to bo the out of the ranks, accost a sentry on duty—with whom, 
case in cold climates, where there is naturally but too I presume, bo was previously acquaint^—remain be¬ 
little disposition in men to derive delight from the phe- hind some time talking while the rest proceeded, take 
iiomona of tlie elements. But where the sun encircles snuff at parting, and then, attended by a single soldier 


lovingly tl>o whole face of nature, rendering the land¬ 
scape almost transparent, and imparting a glory to 
everything within the range of vision, cv< n the least 


of the guard—who, by the way, stood Siose by jvhile 


/u tTn STBrn 


irir #tl 3 


quick time u hen the conference ended. The proportion 


0 X 1 itable persons feel the poetry emanating from the I of the guard usually appointed on these occasions is 


whole material world. It is to be presumed, therefore, about five or six infantiy, and one or two mounted dra- 
tliat the_ venr beggars wlio dream away their lives on goons before and behind the party. and the infantry on 
the Fineian llill enjoy niglitly the glorious prospect of both sides—^tbe latter behaving in. the most degagie 
the sun sinking behind the Hesperian main. Then and manner possible, lounging along lazily,* rather than ■ 
there is tli^ time and place to view a Roman sunset; marching, with unbuttoned jackets, and muskets with 
fbr gs tiie stuK' ginks behind Monte Mario, and his oourse fixed bayonets across their sitoulders pointing ift all 
preconds from north to south and from souUt to north msomor ot directions.’ 

in the eclip^ St Feter's stands in such a position in It slionld be remarked that passages like the above 
the foreground, that during a country residence the are but thinly scattered through tlie three• volumes, 
d^e is seen uiufr^ pU phases imaginable: sometimes, which are filled witij; elaborate descriptions and minute- 
when the blazing (Wdeiicends close on one side; some- details connected with antiquities or the arts. Here 
times, when he deiowas m the other $ and sometimee, and there, in the midst of such disqniritioaa, you meet 


when ainking direct 


it, tlio whole circum- I with anecdote or a trail ef ir^nera ixifficient^r 
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.imuaing. Boi^ Upon the vbote, it 1* infonnation that 
should be Jd6kc9 ft* in the ‘ Tour Of Many Days,’ and 
informatldii, ntoreover, of a aomevuat unpopular kind. 
Churches, pictures, statues, ruins, are iurested with a 
certain intcKst; but not, we think, sufllciently powerful 
to keep alive curiosity through three thick volumes. 
We .wish, consequently, that the portions of thu work 
connected with the actual condition of the people had 
been mdch lAi^er in proportion. The diligent reader 
may no doubt turn the periual of tlic whole to good 
accouqt^ because facts may generally be applied to more 
purposes than one. But there is seldom any display of 
critical power, or even of any taste for art as art. This 
circumstance, however, whim may seem at first to be 
an objection, will ultimately tend to enlarge the circula* 
tion of the work; because, while few can compret end 
philosophical criticism, thousands can relish the gossip 
in which Sir George Head indulges about architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

acp8iioaa% at private ceaeerts in Edinburgh, until 
Jape 16k7, when, ever anxious for improvement, be 
went to London, where he remained for three months, 
reeeivlttg lessons ftoip Signor Lanes, an Italian master 
of the vocal art. Lanza’s eiicooramug attentions greatly 
promoted Mf Wilson’s progress. He next began to take 
icssoDS in elocution, wlw a view of Improving his ordi¬ 
nary English speech; and thus imraoved in delivery, 
he thou^it of going ou tlie stage. In March 1830, Mr 
Wilson made his first »pearance on tiie stage of the 
Edinburgh theatre as Henry Bertram, in the opera of 
' Guy Mannering.’ Many of lilt friends and acqiiaiut- 
ances were present, and several of them recollect well 
the tremulous anxiety that pervaded the house when 
his voieo was first heard behind the scenes, in the open¬ 
ing of the boautiful duet, ' Now hope, now fear,' and 
with what uiiininglod delight they hailed his success, 

Ou the following night lie sang in the opera of' Bostnn,’ 
and during the same week his fame was stamped as an 
actor as well as a singer, by his masterly impersonatidh 
of Massaniello. On that evening, among other magnates 
who at that time frequented the Edinburgh theatre, 
was James Ballantyne, Mr Wilson’s fonner employer, 
in whose critical acumen with regard to the drama and 
Opera all parties bad unbounded confidence. As tho 
opera advauced, and thJ young vocalist warmed in his 
part, tho veferan connoisseur n'as seen to get restless 
and fidgetty, until Wilson, with matchless puiity and 
iutensity of feeling chanted, in tones that thrilled 
through every heart, the delightful sung of * My sister 
dear,’ when, unable to contain himself, Mr Uallantyne 
exclaimed aloud, ‘Bravo—bravol That wiU dol that 
mill dol I’ve bccu wrong in my estimation of his 
powers after aJ.’ 

Mr Wilson was now an established favourite. The 
public press w as teeming with his praise, and ho re¬ 
mained i>erfurmiiig fur three weeks at the Ediubugjh 
thc.'itrc, at tho cunelusiou of which he had a bumper 
benefit. Immediately thereafter he went to Fertli, 
where he performed during tho summer, and was en¬ 
gaged for Covciit Garden, where he appeared for the 
first time on the SUlh October, as Don Carlos in ‘ The 
Duenna,’ and was completely successftil. 

Mr Wilson soon attained a high rank in English 
Opera, and continued to sing as principal tenor, alter¬ 
nately in Covent Garden and Drury Lane, until tho 
summer of 1837. Among other successful pieces 
brought out under his auspices may be mentioned tho 
opera, of ‘ Amilic,’ by tho late lamented Hooke, a com¬ 
poser of great originality, whose genius and worth the 
vocalist liigbly appreciated. This opera was brought 
forward and put on the stage of Covcnt Garden, thfh 
under the management of Sir Macready, at Wilscsil's^ 
suggestion; and the manager had substantial reason^' 
to congratulate himself on having followed the suggot- i 
timi. Mr .Wilson was engaged in the Euglish Opera- 1 
Ilouec in the winter of 1837-38, where, among other 
successful performances, he played Donald, the leading 
character in ‘ Tho Mountain Sylph ’—an opera which 
was performed upwards of one hundred nights ip suc¬ 
cession. His knowledge of Italian rendered liim pecu¬ 
liarly useful St this theatre, and ho translated and 
adapted for the English stage the opera of ’Bomnam- i 
buhl,’ which was so eminently successful, tbft the ma¬ 
nager, Mr Arnold, made the translator a hand¬ 

some present. 

We now approach the period when he left the stnge, 
and devoted himself to those original enM^ainments 
which depended solely on his own exertions. The idea 
of such a thing appears to have been acqidenta). In 
the spring of 1838, be was soiioited by th(t||^banics’ 
Institution of London, of which Dr Birk|i«i||Vas pre¬ 
sident, to give three leoturOs on Scottish Tills . 

task be accomplished successlItillyjL and the pecnlior - 
novelty of such a deligtatfbl ijio% lo^lustration, tiiO 
roilianty of the lecturer with his aia«a)[^ and tlie ^xqm-* - 
site manner io.’yrhieb hes varmed'fne nieloffi^ told 
illustrated tibe'TiumiiUr and l||te ^bes of thhinlige of 

WILSON THE VOCALIST. 

SoMR woc'ks ago, the newspapers announced the death 
of Mr John Wilson, the eminent Scottish vocalist. This 
melancholy and unexpected event took place at Quebec 
on the 8th of July, having been 'c.tuscd by a sudden 
attack of cholcca. It would be ungracious to permit 
Mr Wilson to pass from the stage of existence without 
fur a moment recalling what ho has done to pnimotc a 
knowledge and love of Scottish music and song; nor is 
Mr Wilson’s career undeserving of notice, as an instance 
of what may be accomplished by earnest perseverance, 
along with good taste and genial aspirations. 

John Wilson was bom in Kdinhurgh in the year 
1800, and began life as an apprentice to a printer. At 
an early age he gave indications of high talent in his 
profession as a compositor, and he w as ultimately cii- 
gag<>d as a reader or corrector of the press, by the well- 
knonn James Ballantyne, tlie printer of Scott’s novels, 
a great portion of the manuscript of wliich passed 
through the hands of Mr Wilson, who thus became 
acquainted with the Author of Waverley. At this 
period Mr Wilson began to feci the defects of bis early 
education, for he had been sent to work wlicn only ten 
years of age, and he applied himself diligently to the 
acquirement of the French and Latin languages, with a 
view to qualify liim for rising in his profc.ssion. By 
closo application in the evenings he soon became versed 
in the two languages we have named; and shortly after¬ 
wards, in company with other two intimate friends, he 
turned his attention to the study of Italiaii. Wo iuvito 
the attention of the young to tliesc circumstances: a lad, 
in tlio intervals of daily labour, actually acquiring a re¬ 
spectable knowledge of Latin and other languages! 

Mr Wilson was always passionately fond of singing; 
but in boyhood his voice was thin and husky in quality. 
His taste was first formed under the auspices of John 
Mather, who at that time was leader and teacher of a 
musical assoeiatiuii called the Edinburgh Institution, 
which met in the High Church aisle, and to tlio classes 
of which great numbers of cliildren were admitted 
gratuitously, ^e tuition retvivcd at the Institution, 
with some occasional {iractice in one of thu church 
choirs, -improved bis voice, and enabled him to read 
music, toore particularly psalm tunes. By and by he 
obtained the office of precentor (leader of the psalmody) 
in a dissenting chapel; and as liis services were required 
only on Sunday, he was able to improve his circum¬ 
stances without detriment to his week-day labours. In 
ISSr, he finall/ left tlie printing business. He was now 
well employod as a teacher of singing, and enabled to 
put himself under the tnitiou of one who still maintains 
a high and honourable standing in hie profession, Mr 
Finhiy Dunj and we have omh beard the grat^M 
pupil exprfvM bis warm acknowledgment of the lUndnaie 

received at the hands ot hla amiable and acebm-' 
pllehed toaeiier. 

Mr Wilson oontinued,teaching aiaging, and appearing 
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his native cottatry, attracted largo audiences, and he 
was asked by six or seven similar institutions to repeat 
his lectures: this, however, ho declinod to do at that 
time, lie had resolved to visit America, but previous 
to setting out for that country he wished to bid farewell 
to Ins native city. His reception in Edinburgh on that 
occfsion was cordial and enthusiastic in the highest de> 
greo. Among other characters, lie enacted the parts of 
Dandy Dnimont, and of James V, in ‘ Cramond Brig,’ 
in the most felicitous manner; and in a house crowded 
to the ceiling, he with much emotion bade farewell for 
a time to his old friends. Ill heptemher of the same 
year he went to America, where he remained for nearly 
two years, making, along with Miss Sliireff, a highly 
successful tour throughout the United States. Before 
returning to Britain, he gave several of his Scottish 
Entertainments at New York; and during his American 
tour lie translated and adapted Adam’s opera of the 
‘ I’ostillon of lajnjumcau,’ u Inch has ever since been a 
fdvourite both in America and in this country. 

(In his return in tlie winter of 1840-41, he found tlie 
large London theatres sliut, and along witii I’liilips, 
Tialfe, and Mies liomcr, lie leased the Englisli Opera- 
House—a speculation u liich proved unsuccessful. 

In these circumstances, Mr iVilson betliought himself 
of resuming his lectures on Scottish music. In May 
1841, he accordingly proceeded to deliver'them at the 
Westminster and other institutions, at that time ac¬ 
companying himself on the pianoforte, liis success 
exceeded all expectation : tlie lecture - rooms were 
crowded j the newspapers were full of laudation. Ife 
u as advised to open a public concert-room, and give his 
entertainments on his own account. Accordingly, he 
opened tlie Store Street Rooms in the u inter of 1841-42, 
and since that time liis career lias been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. In tile Slimmer of 1842 lie was invited by tlie 
Marquis of Brcadalbano to sing before her Majesty, 
wlio on tins, and on many subsequent occasions, ex¬ 
pressed iicr unqualified admiration of liis vocal and dra¬ 
matic acquirements. In addition to his piiidic perform¬ 
ances, Jlr Wilson was very frequently invited to morn¬ 
ing parties at the houses of the leading nobility in 
London, wliere his songs and anecdotes were always 
received with entliusiasni, and wliere he was invariably 
welcomed as an intelligent friend, rather tlian as a party 
invited to contribute to the amusement or pleasure of 
the guests. 

During tlie eiglit years that have eliipsed since tlie 
commenconient of these entertainments, wliat has not 
Wilson done for Scotland? When Scottisli song liad 
slept and slumbered—when a simiile Hcotfisli melody 
was only to be heard occasionally warbled by some 
country maiden in a remote cottage or sheiling—wlien 
otiicr professional sons of Scotland had set aside her 
exquisite melody and poetry, John Wilson suddenly, by 
his graphic illustrations, made the peculiar beauties of 
Scottish song known and appreciated over Europe and 
Americ.a, and invented a rational and cli vating species 
of entertsinment, relished by all sects and classes. In 
the sjster kingdom, wliile almost everybody liad heard 
of ana believed in the genius of Bums, liow few could 
understand or appreciate its extent till Wilson’s illus¬ 
tration, with the case of a master, and the familiarity 
of a friend, pointed out and explained those peculiarities 
and beauties which constitute the chief glories of the 
high-priest of Scottish songi Often lias an English 
audience listened to his prelections, laughing and shed¬ 
ding tears alternately at tlie will of the poetic singer. 
With a poet’s eye he selected and dUcriniinated—with 
a poet’s heart he felt—with a poet’s ardour 'he poured 
forth the wood-notes wild of his country—and with a 
poet's i>ower he rendered art subservient to nature. Of 
pathos^ and humour no man ever liad a more lively 
appreoia^on, and none ever xiossessed to a greater ex¬ 
tent the power >of impressing bis audience with the 
%motions by wMeh he was aficcted. lie felt keenly, 
deeply, and truly t this was the secret of his success. 

Mr Wilson's kindness and ebarity were prover^I. I 


His heart and hand were ever open to^.yieedy; his 
house-door was often beset by his poor bnttBwm of the 
stage and concert-room *, and there was h^ifiedy a clia- 
ritable or beneficent institution in lAindon witli which 
ho was not associated. He retained nil his early friend¬ 
ships till death; and on Ids visits to Edinburgh, was 
delighted to meet with his youthful associates, how(;ever 
'humble their position in life. His industry and energy 
were untiring and unflagging. Ho delighted in sur¬ 
mounting difficulties, and continued to improve in his 
style of singing on every repetition. He was, in every 
sense of the word, a man of progression. In addition 
to his other acquirements, Mr Wilson wrote not only 
prose, but verse, with great facility; and we have seen 
some exquisite snatches of song from his pen, which 
we hope may yet be laid before the world. Mr Wilson 
also composed and adapted a number of beautiful melo¬ 
dics. In his entertainment of ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ 
tile finest of tlie melodics were his own composition; 
and ids ‘Bonny Bessy Lee,’ Hogg’s ‘Skylark,’ and ‘The 
Year Aughty-Nine,’ are favourable specimens of his 
talent as a melodist, in the humorous os well as in the 
pathetic styles of composition.* 

Mr Wilson, at ids death, left a widow and family to 
lament ids untimely loss. 

THE MYSTERY OF IRISH ^MISERY. 

Few things appear more remarkable to Scotsmen than 
tlie apparent incompetency of the legislature to grapple 
with and settle on a sound basis the law of land-tenure 
in Ireland. Tiie present legal institutes and usages on 
til at subject are avowedly the source of Irish misery. 
Yet how apparently incurable! It is vainly shown that 
to tile plain common-sense principles of land-tenure, as 
regards both landlord and tenant, are to be ascribed the 
vast agricultural improvement, tlio prosperity, and con¬ 
tented state of Scotland. Obviously, the legislature is 
unable or unwilling to enforce the brilliant example in 
Ireland; and bankrupt landlords, witli ail sorts of defl- 
clencics in titles to property, are snfTered to impede the 
tranquillisation of that long-abused country. Wc .arc 
iinieh struck with the account given of such impedi¬ 
ments to Irish improvement in a paper by Dr W- 
Ncilson Hancoi'k, professor of political economy in the 
university of Dublin. From tliis paxier, wliich appears 
in tlic ‘ Agricultural and Industrial Journal of Ireland’ 
CM'dlashan, Dublin), we take leave to extract the fol¬ 
lowing passages. After alluding to the disgraceful fact, 
that landlords in Ireland arc entitled to all the build¬ 
ings erected and improvements effected on their pro- I 
perty by tenants, Dr Hancock proceeds:— 

‘ Ilic next impediment to tlie applieatiun of enpital to 
land by tenants, is the state of tlio law, which allows pro¬ 
perty to be settled in such a inannor that the owners have 
short or dcfcctivo leasing powers. 1 i-nnnot give you a 
better illustrntion of the efiects of slriet estate settlements 
in this respect than by staliiii' a lemnrkablc case, tlio out- i 
line of which lias liocn fumislied to me. About fifteen 
years ago, an enterprising capitalist was anxious to build a 
flax mill in the north of Ireland, as a phange had become 
necessary in the northern linen trade fixim liand-spinniiig 
to miU-spii, ing, in order to enable the trade to be carried 
on in competition with the mill-spinning iu England and 
on the continent. Ho selected as the site for Ids mill a 
jilace in a poor but populous district, which had the ad¬ 
vantage of being situated on a navigable river, and being 
in the immediate vicinity of extensive turf bogs. Tlio iii- 
liabitanta of the distriot were well suited for the new ma¬ 
nufacture, as they had been long aooustomed to the hand¬ 
spinning and weaving of the linen trade. • The capitalist 
applied to the landlord for a lease of fifty acres for a mill 
site, labourers’ vlUogo, and his own residence, and of fifty 
acres of bog, as it was proposed to use turf as the fuel for 
tho steam-engines of tho mill. Tho landlord was moat 
anxious to encourage an enterprise so well calculated to 
_____l__ 

* Tlio above sketoh of Mr Wllsini's oareer and profentonal cha^ 
raotsr Is abrMiM cblefly from an artiole In the ‘ EtUnbursh Cou- 
nmt’newiguiier. * 
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imiBWe lii^ estate. He therefore offered to give aU the 
land rcqnir^j one hnodred aores, at a nominal rent | to 
grant the lon^t lease which bis settlement would allow 
him to do j to renew the lease every year as long aa he 
lived j and to give a recommendation to his snecessor to 
deal liberally with tho capitalist. An agreement was oon- 
oludod on these terms ; but when tho flax-spinner con¬ 
sulted his legal adviser, he discovered that tho law pre¬ 
vented the landlord from carrying oat the very liberal 
terms he had agreed to. He was bonnd, by settlement, to 
let at the best rent only ; ho could not, therefore, reduee 
the rent to a nominal amount; and for tho same reason he 
could not renew the leaso each year at the old rent, as, 
once tlio mill was erected, he was bound by the terms of 
the settlement to sot at the best rent—that is, to add tho 
rent of the mill to the old rent. Tho longest lease the 
landlord could grant was for three lives, or thirty-one j ears. 
Hueli a lease, however, at the full rent of the land, was 
(]uito too short a term to secure tho flax-spinner in laying 
out his capital in buildings; tho statute enabling tenants 
to lease for mill sites only allowed lease. of three acres, and 
could not he extended to fifty. The landlord suggested that, 
1)) the eiistom of the estate, the interest of the tenant was 
never conllseated, and therefore the flax-spinner would lie 
safe. Hut the flax-spinner found that this gooii understand- 
iii V between landlord and tenant was not a in.srIiotahIe com¬ 
modity on which he could raise money, and it would not 
answer him to have ea]iital invested in any way that ho 
could not readily pledge it with his hankers, for the pnr- 
jiose of i.iising tlie floating capital always noeohsary to 
eairy on his hiisiiiess. For these reasons, or, in other worils, 
ill eonse pieiieo of tlio legal impediments arising flora the 
limited nature of tlie landlord’s leasing power, tlie mill 
was not limit; and mark tho eonsi-nuencoH, Some Iwciity 
miles from the site I have alluded to, the llax-spiiiner 
found land in wliich ho eonid get a perpetual interest; 
there he laid out liis thousands in buildings and maehinery; 
tlirrc lie has for the last fifteen years given cmplojmont to 
IiundrcJs of labourers, and has earni-d money by his own 
evertions. Tlio poor and pojniloiis district oontiniies as 
populous, hu(, if .anything, poorer than it was; for wliilst 
the people have lost employment at hand-spinning, no 
iiiill-spinniiig has taken its iilaee. Tlieir weavers have to 
get tlieir yarn from otlier places, sneli as (he town twenty 
miles off, where tlie state of tho law allowed mills to he 
erceted. Daring the past seasons of distress, tho people of 
that district sutfered much fiom want of employment, and 
the landlord’s rents were worse paid out of it tlian from 
any other part of his estate. Could there lie a stronger 
case to prove how much the present state of Ireland arises 
fiom the state of the law? Hero was no ignoraneo or 
perverse disposition. The flax-spinner knew his Inisiness, 
as Ills bueeess for fifteen years has proved; the landlord 
opposed no short siglitcd selfishness to the arrangerac-nt; 
there was no eomhination nor outrage amongst tho people; 
hut tho law alone was the impediment. By this cause all 
jiirties wire iqiiired: tho poor ^veoplo were deprived of 
em]iloyment at building, at spinning, and at cutting tiiif; 
the la'ndloid sutfered in tho iiovcrty of his tenantry pro 
venting the increase of his rent; tlio millowner had to use 
English and Scotch coal instead of Irish turf. It is in vain 
to leach the people that turf is cheaper than roal, if tlio 
law will not lot mills be built in turf bogs. It is in vain to 
tell tho people that it is their fault if they have not em- 
iiloymept in mill-spinning like their neighbours, when the 
law prevents the erection of mil!' 

‘ Tho remedy for short or defective leasing powers is to 
create general Aiatntahlo leasing powers for short terms, for 
farming purposes, and for long terms for buildings; and 
tlien to proliibit any settlement of projicrty which does not 
provide for there always being some person to exercise 
those powers. This remedy was supplied about ciglity 
years ago to tho same evil, when arising under the per¬ 
petual entails in Scotland; and the owners vyere enaliled 
to grant leases for fourteen years and one life, or fur two 
lives, or for tlilKy years; and also to grant building leases 
for ninety-nine years. Similar statutable powers have 
been ronfevred in special oases in Ireland. Thus tenants 
in tail and tenants for life were, in 11300, empowered, to 
make leases for lives renewable for ever, to persons cove¬ 
nanting to carry on the cotton manufacture. But this 
power wa# aeoompanied with unwise restrictions :<tl[ms, 
'the number of acres to lie leased could not exceed fifteen. 
Then tho party erecting the mill had no power to change 
the trade, lot the oovonaugt of renewal was void if tho trade 


were not oarrled on for two years. Now the flax trade 
hM almost entirely supplanted the cotton trade in the 
north of Ireland, and the largest fortimes have been mado 
by those who were the first to change the cotton machi¬ 
nery for the flax maehinery; but in mills built under this 
Icaoing power, the millowners could not change their trade 
without forfeiting their right to the renewal of the lease 
that secured their mills. By another aet, passud in 471)5, 
a general leasing power was given for terms of years or 
for lives renewable foe ever, for tho erection of mills; but 
tlvia power was restrained by allowing only three acres to 
bo included in tho lease, wliioh rendered it wholly inap¬ 
plicable in the case 1 have mentioned, where the millowner 
required upwards of fifty acres. In the same manner, the 
leasing powers fur the mines in Ireland were so restrained, 
as to paralyse in a great measure this important branch 
of our industrial ro8oure.dii; and it was only in tho last 
session of parliament that the efforts of those interogted 
in mines to obtain a removal of those rostriotlons were 
partially successful when an aet was passed on the subject. 
All these restriotiuns aro founded on tlie eoonomio fallacy, 
that parties wlio expend eapilnl on land, will not make the 
most profitahlo uso of their own improvementa if left to 
tlicinselvcs, and require to hu restrained by legal provisions 
from injuring tliemselves. As long as this fallacy was 
generaliy believed, legislation was accordant with the 
seientitio principles of tho day; but at the present time, 
when this fallacy has been completely refuted, and when 
it is no longer helleved by any economist or statesman of 
f'linmeler, it is not a little suqirising to find tho legislation 
framed upon it still allowed to retain its place on the 
statute-book.’ 

After this, who need wonder that Ireland should bo 
what it is? The people cannot improve in circum- 
i-tances, because the law wont let them 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In the ‘Times’ there has lately appe.ired some artiehs 
worthy of serious consideration on the hulijcet of the slave 
trade—the sttlisl.suce of the whole being, that the iiiam- 
tciiauee of a British preventive Mjaadrou on tlic roast of 
Africa is little belter Ilian a farce; and that, both on the 
si'orc of luimanily and expense, it ought to be willidrawn. 
All who peruse the anthuriaed statements on this much 
misunderstood quostioii nmst, we think, arrive at the 
same conviction. Tim following statistics, taken from 
Foreign Office Rexiorts, aro singularly instructive 

Number of Slaves Number r.iptureit 



Kxpnrfrd. 

by <'rtiifaerflv 

1040 

. (A,m 

. 8,016 

i»4l . 

. . 45,097 . 

. 5,006 

1H42 

2«,4fi0 

. 3,050 

]»4;j . 

. . r,:,,0(f2 . 

. 

1H44 

. 54,102 

4.577 

]»4:! . 

. . OH 7s^l . 

. . . 8,519 

1040' 

. 76,li7 . 

. 2,7«8 

1H47 • 

. 84,350 . 

. 3,067 


Thus tlio proportion of captures has seldom reached 10 
IK-T cent.; and tliis at a cost to Orcat Britain of about 
L.70U,000 a year, and the loss of a large number of mariners. 
If any conclusive confirmation were wanted of the tmth 
which has been so repeatedly laid down, that the fluctua¬ 
tions of the slave trade were wholly irrespective of our in¬ 
tervention, .and depended solely on the demand for slave 
prodiieo in the markets of Europe, it would lie found in a 
second table quoted by tho ‘ Times,’ whicli oxUyiits a eom- 
piirativo view of the extent of tho trade at difibrent periods, 
and of tho prices, at such periods, of ordinary Havana 
sugar:— 


Average Priee of 
Kugar jier Cwt. 


liiiiC or Fall. 


Inereave or neercase 
In Blare Trails. 


1830 to ias5 

t, 

31 

<1. 

0 

1B25 to 1830 

34 

0 

la'lO to 183.5 

24 

II 

1835 to 1810 

29 

3 

1840 

25 

i 

1841 to 1844 

21 

1 

1845 to UI47 

25 

7 


0 per cent, rite 31 per cent. in< initc 

39 . /alt 37 . de(yc(ue 

19 . rtte 73 -. ••• fwyiii'i! 

13 . /all 33 . dm fuse 

17 ...• /fill 39 . d.w.ui’ 

IH . rile 44 . hunuse 


The suppreasion of tho African slatw trade by arm^ 
cruisers ia demonstrated to be an impos^ility. John Bun 
must change life tactics : his postty philanthropy has done 
nothing but mfechii^ I > 
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SEHVrUTT. 

Tho servilttjr whioh pursues individuals of tho ' distin- 
guislied,’ ‘ exalted,' or royal classes, to record their mi- 
imtcat and most trivial actions vrith iminstaking elabora¬ 
tion, is a very low and base instinct at all times; ridicu¬ 
lous at the best, sometimes disgusting and defiling. There 
is dAxed up with it a spirit the very reverse of reverentiaL 
It can be no genuine reverenoe which dogs the footsteps 
of kings and princes to note every paltry movement, and 
make a wondennent of every remark, as though it were 
surprising that a ]irinco should have his faculties about 
liim. A royal count cannot visit a factory, and make an 
intelligent observation, but that coryphioits of footmen, 
the Court newsman, repeats the saying with applause, as 
nurses do when a baby begins Jo predicate truisms about 
its pap or its toys. Tiie liomagc, wc all know, is paid to 
the,’ exalted station but there must, afU'r all, bo some¬ 
thing very hnmUlating to the most hardened recipient of 
such homage in the gross disparagement which it implies 
of the individual. A sovereign has senses like other men: 
if you tickle him, he will laugh; if you show to him suffer¬ 
ing humanity, ho will grieve; if you exhibit before him 
good-feeling, he will bo pleased, and will express his plea¬ 
sure in suitable terms. But these consequences are matters 
of ooursc. Tho exalted personage behaves as all persons 
of sense and decent feeling would do; and if you express 
wonder at tho fact, you must suppose an exalted person 
to be something below liuiuan nature. You are regarding 
tho crowned creature with tho same feeling as a curiosily- 
huntnr, who admires an elephant or a monkey for behaving 
‘ BO like a man ;* and while you worship that i>crson whom 
you seek to exalt by your wonder, you debase him by its' 
implioation, and arc yourself degraded to the level of those 
who make idol deities of inferior animals—the monkey- 
worsUppen of Japan, and the ox-adorers of Egypt.— 
Spectator. [The above is well put; but we would lemind 
the ‘Spectator’ that by confining its record of births, 
deaths, and marriages, to perso is of * e.valted station ’ 
only, or for tho greater p.art, it may bo said to be charge¬ 
able with a species of that servility whioh it very properly 
condemns.] 

SOMESTir TELEUBAPU. 

Tlie extraordinary despatch of railways and eleotrio 
telegraphs seems to have given an impetus to tlic national 
character in economising time in an infinite variety of ways 
never even dreamt of a few years ago. A scientific mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Friends baa rendered tho novel 
materiAlof gutta-perclia tubing subservient to an impor¬ 
tant saving of time and footHtc{>a in the domestic circle. 
Ill eonseqnenoo of the peculiar jKiwet )>osscsscd by tliis 
tubing for tho transmisaiou of sound, ho lias applied it fur 
tlio conveyance of inessagos from the parlour to the 
kitchen. Even a whisper at the parlour moutlquecc is 
dfstinotly heard when the car is applied at tho other end. 
Instead, therefore, sif the servant having to answer the 
bell as formerly, and then descend to the kitchen to bring 
up what is wanted, the mistress calls attention by gently 
blowing into tho tube, which sounds'a whistlu in the 
kitchen, and then makes know’n her wants to tho servant, 
who is able at once to attend to them. By this means the 
mistress not only secures tho execution of her orders in 
half tho usual time, but the servant ic saved a double 
journey.—DaiVy N*m. 


fit to be shipped to England, its being about nine months 
old ; and m the time of shipment one j^Uon more of 
brandy is iisasUy added to each pi];>o. The wine, thus 
having received at least twenty-six gallons of brandy jier 
pl^, u oooBidercd by the mcreliant sulficioutly strong- an 
opinion wliich tiic writer at least is not prepared to dis¬ 
pute .—Forrettefa HVif or Two on Port }Vitie. 


RELICS OP 'THE-DEAD. 

Sna was not fair nor young: at eventide 
Xhero was no friend to sorrow by her siilo; 

The time of sickness had been long and dre.ul. 

For strangers tended, wjsliing sho wore drml. 

She pined for heaven, and} et foared to die— 

To ilio—to penetrate that mystery! 

How often in the long and quiet night, 

When tho dim taper shed a llickoring light. 

And the old watch withfn its well-wnrn ca^e 
Loudly proclaimed time speeding on niiauc, 

Sho flxed her eyes upon a casket near, 

While down her pallid check there stole a tc.>r' 

She knew that caielcsa hands aside would cast 
Tho dear ineiooi iais of a cherislicd past; 

The rifled casket's inmost hoards survey, 

And with uold words and idle laugh displ-iy 
Homo withered floueis aud a braid of hair— 

Those priceless treosuics sho had ganioied there. 

Tho glittering baubles, and the chain of gold. 

These would bo oared for, and their vnliic told ; 

But for the tokens oft bedewt-d w Itli te.iia 
Thioughout the silent memory of years— 

Oil for the strength of band and nerve of licait 
To roar their funeral pyre ere life dcpai t! 

It might not be—for with the morning Iioiii s 
Again she gazed iijHin those faded flowers. 

The shtulows of the past ntoimd her foil 
Witb agonised and yet entrancing siiell; 

To sever that last link no power was giicii— 

Both human weakness pity iiud in heuicii ’ 

She svos not fair nor young: at oventido 
None placed those worshipped relics by her side 
Within tlie coffined bed wlicio slio reposed 
In white habiliments—her eyelids closed: 

Looking so weary, e'en the stranger said, 

‘ Poor thing' she lostcth—peace bo with tho dead*’ 

C. A. M W. 
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now TO MAKE WINE. 

When tho wine is about half ferraonted, it is transferred 
from the vat to tunnels, and brandy, several degrees above 
proof, U' tluown in, in the proportion of twelve to twenty- 
fuuT ^llom to the pipe of mast, by whioh tlie feniicnta- 
tion IS greatly cbeckcd. About two montlis afberwarils, 
the mixture is eoloured thus: a quantity of dried older 
bon-i^is put iuto coarse bags ; these are placed in vats, 
and a^rt of the wine to be coloured being thrown over 
them, they are trodden by men till the wiufie of the 
'•boiouring matter is expressM; from twenty-el^t to fifty- 
aix pounds dried elder benies being used to the pipe 
of wine! Aaothot addition of brandy, of from four to six 
gallons per pipe, is now made to the mixture, which is 
then dfiowed to geet for about two months. At the end 
of this tla»i it (which it is tolerably sure to be 

^BCXUch,;Kdte<b<Mtreactnent), transferred to Oporto, wbre 
it is sacked two or thyee timus, and rccoivcs probably^o 
gallciao Store brandy pliib | and it is then oontidaiOd 
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FAME. 

Many of tho poets and other writers of the last century 
weie accustomed to dwell largely upon the prinlegcs of 
f.viiio. The desire to attain eminence, to be in any way dis¬ 
tinguished fiom tho multitude, and to be accounted one 
of the illustrious of the land, was esteemed an exalted and 
worthy ampliation, and more or less tho sign of a lofty 
and noble iharacter. To be solicitous about the ap¬ 
plauses of contemporaries and posterity, was thought to 
be indicatiie of superior capacity, and to recommend a 
’ man as being theieby raised above the triviality of ordi- 
I nary pursuits. Whatever could bo done which might 
thereafter be talked about, and thus pieserve the memory 
of tlie doer, was considered, above all things, as desirable 
to be attempted. All ambitious persons, accordingly, 
nlio were not otherwise employed, betook themselves to 
the composition of verses, treatises on philosophy, or the 
easier pastime of fictitious narrative—hoping, apparently, 
to live thereby among tho deathless and memorable 
names which the world delights to honour. To question 
the title of any of these people to everlasting remem- 
bianco, was the highest oiFenco you could perpetrate 
against them, and was even sometimes held to justify a 
challenge of mortal combat. The business of reviewer 
was then a perilous enterprise, and therefore it w.as sel¬ 
dom entered on, except by obscure adventurers who had 
somehow lost character, and were for the most part looked 
upon ns literary vagabonds, whose acquaintance Fame was 
understood to have utterly r^ected. Laudatory celebra¬ 
tions of each other’s prowess in authoicraft were os pre¬ 
valent as blackberries or buttercups iu their respective 
seasons, whenever two or three of the poetical fraternity 
happened to bo living in unity and friendly intercourse; 
each giving and receiving the strongest assurances that 
their respective literary reputations would outlast the 
most durable material monuments, or at least might bo 
expected to survive, in undiminished lustre, while the 
language should remain. Fanc^ what a comfort it must 
have been to tho aspiring versifier or essayist to hear 
his name trumj^tod abroad in all directions, and what 
felicity beyond comparison he must have enjoyed in the 
flattering expectancy that subsequent generations would 
continue to speak of him with equal, or even louder 
admiration ! 

Alas for all this vanity! The rwult has been, that 
ncaijy all thowj writers are now forgotten. A fitful 
sputter of popularity was the utmost which tho very 
best of them enjoyed; and coirid tidings of the living 
world by* any chance roach thorn in their oblivion, they 
would be hardly flattered by the manner in which their 
former reputations are accustomed to be mentioned. Ewne 
hos eluded them entirely. That dreaded forgetfulnws, 
which they aimed to intrench themarives against, J||aa 
verily overtaken them; timedias tranquilly obliteiii^ 

* » 


all recollections of their feverish efforts. And it may be 
remarked, that those who were most concerned about riroir 
fame, have fallen the deepest into neglect; the blazing 
reputation which many of them enjoyed has now hecomo 
oxtiuguished, like the flickering of theatrical lamps when 
the play is over. Who were more popular and dominant 
in their day than the * Delia Cruscans 1 ’—and who now 
knows or cares anything about them? Only here and 
there a man studying or examining the follies and * <mrio- 
sities of literature’ for his own amusoment or the public 
behoof; in the general thought and remembrance af tho 
people they are non-existent. Those who sacrificed their 
very common sense to a flimsy celebrity, have lost tho 
only thing they aimed at, and their history is but occa¬ 
sionally alluded to for purposes of ridicule. Were not 
this paltry passion for fame otherwise reprehensible, it 
were surely a sufficient proof of its exceeding folly to 
mark how the pursuit of it is attended with tho most 
pitiful disappointment, 

Unc might indeed ask what, after all, is tho good of 
fame, even in its best and least exceptionable aspeci: ! 
Wherein is the peculiar advantage of being remembered! 
Above all, where is tho use of it, if you leave nothing 
done worthily to be remembered for? Oblivion, the 
quiet repose of forgetfulness, is far better. Tho man 
who does anything from no loftier motive than that of 
being honourably remembered by it, will scarcely deserve 
remembering. The literary man especially, who is not 
inspired by a nobler passion than the desire of fame, will 
bo utterly unworthy of his vocation; and the profane 
altar whereon ho idolatrously flings his gifts, shall yield 
him no token of an accepted sacrifice. The writers of 
greatest genius have really been comparatively unin>* 
terested about their fame; or, if they have chanced to 
manifest any solicitude concerning it, it has been mainly 
with reference to tho further perfection of their works, so 
that they might not leavo anything they attempted In a 
state unworthy of themselves. Beyond tUs, no great man 
ever perplexed himself much by considerations of popu¬ 
larity, cither with regai-d to tho day in which ho lived, 
or to auy time thereafter. Look at the nol^je uncon¬ 
sciousness of Shakspeare; the hearty indifference to cele¬ 
brity with which one can suppose old HomeMVArie; the 
utter ovemight and unsuspicion of all fame evident in 
the rhapsodies of the Hebrew prophets. To any truly 
great man, to even any genuinely-cultivated and healthy 
man who does not suspect himself of being great, the 
paltry notion of doing anything for the mke of the popu¬ 
lar applause which he may derive thereby, will neier 
once be entertained as a worthy or suilicient motiie for 
undertaking it. There is no excellency in this; and the 
wise or sensible man of letters will always have better 
things to think about. How he may sitteBssfuIly unfol^ 
his endowments into freedcUn and effective power; 
he majt attain increase of wisdom and authentic i 
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into things; how moat admiteibly and adequately utter the and ineonsidemte of whatFame says of him, and they will 
thought within him, and impress hia influence for benefit grow up, as the corn springs, in a way th^ he knoweth 
upon his age: this will be ever his earnest and most sedu- not* into noble and beneficent fruitions. great Soul 
lous ooncern. WTiat does he live for, if not to learn and of the Universe is Just; and no grain of truth or f^odness 
publish eoniething more of TnUh than has hitherto been falling by the waysides, or in recluse ylaces where no 
known, or to extend it into regions where as yet it has eye sees it, but may become, through its hundredfold 
noti penetrated ? Knowing and respecting his high minis- pfoductiyeness, the parent of future harvests on tho 
try, he will deliver himself as he best can with a proud broad fields of Time. What mutters it about fume ! 
defiance of all clamour; not insej|^tble, indeed, to the Not all the trumpeters and heralds in creation can make 
approbation of intelligent ami dis^ruing men, but as- our thought greater or better than it is, or diminjsh in 
surcdly not solicitous of empty praise, nor sorrowful or anywise its intrinsic value. What concerns us is the 
disconcerted by the fear of being forgotten. What if he truth of the thought, the justness of the action—not Low 
is forgotten ! If his name should fade utterly out of it may be spoken of in saloons or market-places, or corn- 
memory, and the generations to come never know that memorated in reviews and newspapers, 
ho had lived ? The thing which ho did mlf, that cannot The main consideration connected with fame which 
die; but, howsoever its appearance may be changed, con- can render it of even temporary moment, lies in the 


tinues to work effectually under novel and unsuspected 


iransforinations. Tho truly great man can very well dis- a man’s genius or character. In so far as he is better 


which it offers to tho influence of 


penso with fame; it is of comparative indifferenbe to 
Tiira : sorrowing or rejoicing, he holds on his way, heedless 


and iiioro widely known, he will impart more largely 
whatever benefit he may be able to communicate. It is 


and unconcerned about it. Like some great unconscious desirable always that a man should have free space for 
oak of the wilderness, he will scatter the ripe fruits from his activity; that hk thought, such as it is, should cir- 
wliich new forests may spring, and take no thought of culate without obstruction, conveying whatsoever wisdom 
being remembered as the planter. or delight it may contain to the minds and hearts of all 

It is ever true that tho greatest benefactors of tho who are prepared for its reception. The accident of lame 
world, with one or two exccption-s, are not the men of might thus more rapidly promote the successful disso- 
whom fame reports. 'Where, for instance, aro the origi- mination of the truths and principles which he was qua- 
nalTubalcains, iron-workci-s and inventoi's, forest dealers, lified to teach, and the measure of his bigiiiticnnec as au 
the bold adve 4 tuTcrs of navigation, the primeval delvers, instructor of his age would accordingly be the belter and 
and builders, and spinners of the earth, who first began more promptly ascertained. But should he be so unhappy 
to make the woild arable and habitable; who built as to esteem an extensive popularity as the sign of Ins 
houses, and ships, and temples, drained marshes, planted superiority of genius, or regard his reputation as a tiling 
fruit-trees and orchards, devised laws and social constl- to be especially delighted in for itself, he will thereby 
tutions, methods, and conveniences for intercourse and give evidciico of a signal inferiority of mind, and merit 
communion among men? They are all forgotten and the contempt which will assuredly one day bo his portion, 
unknown to us. Whot manner «f man was he (that The noisy, admiring world, in whose eyes to-day tlieie is 
daring original) who first struck a light in the world, and none so conspicuous as he, to-morrow will shoulder him 
made a fire, and thus led the way to the introduction of aside in its eager scramble after newer wonders ; for the 
the arts of cookery and bread-baking, and social tea and multitude, it has been frequently observed, resembles no¬ 
dinner parties, and the final invention of the steam- thing more decidedly than a flock of sheep, which rush 
engine! The name of him, his way of life and thought, onwards, with little discrimination, wheresoever it may 
the conditions and aspects of his existence, are all gone be the fashion for the most illustrious sheep to run 1 
out of rememhrance ; be survives only as a dim shadowy All things great have their spurious Imitations. Fopu- 


figure In the old mythology, and is known to us under laiity is often imagined to be equivalent to fame. No 
the character of Prometheus, tho Fire-Stealer, the invin- doubt, the roan who does a great deed, worthy of lasting 
cible and enduring Fi-iend of Men, who braved the wrath comiuemoratiou and gratitude, may at the same time be 
of Omnipotence in their behalf. The endeavouring and popular—receive praise during his life. But, on tlie 
thousandfold achievements of mankind through innu- whole, fame is a thing of the future ; popularity is only 
merable ages, as hieroglyphically and compendiously of temporary moment. There aro reasons, also, why po- 
exhibited in the institutions and acquisitions now cstab- pularity should seldom bo followed by fame. I’npula- 
lishcd and possessed, have come down to us in grand rity is frequently a result of a vulgar struggling for 
accumulation and variety, bearing scarcely any vestige supremacy—an effort to exalt self by all sorts of mean 
of a recollection of the men whoso active brains and arts—and, by a just retribution, it terminates in oblii ion. 
stalwart arms wrought out such large results. Yet it Any man may gain local and short-lived applause; and 
wore the most rampant insanity to doubt that capacious the more basely he panders to prejudice, the nioic likely 
heads, and exalted spirits not a few, havo in all times is he to be successfuL But a succeeding generation, with 


existed. In the olden immemorial centuries, among the more enlarged views, knows how to estimate these decep- 
patriarchal villages and camps of the Fore-world, in the tivo endeavours: it shuts him out of remembrance, ox- 
days when the foundation-stones of (icies were first laid, only speaks of him as au example to he despised. Seek- 
dost thou think there were no bravo and distinguished ing dishonestly for fame, he is very properly rewarded 
men ?—no soaring intellects, scanning the hard problems with infamy. With regard to the more common and less 
of existence F—no rapt melodious poets, discerning with reprehensible aspirations after celebrity, experience woiiKl 
prophetic,ken, and celebrating by antix-ipation the won- seem to ^ istify us in the belief that a wkiter or an aitist 
ders .and revolutions of the advancing years !•—no patient, who is really great and original, and whose effect ujxm 
thoughtfid investigators, devising things of convenience society is in the end to be most permanent, will not gain 
and use t—no energetic compauionless adventurers, going so speedy and determinate a popularity as another who is 
fo^ with girded loins to' explore untrodden places, and manifestly inferior, and who on that account can com. 


forth with girded loins to' explore untrodden places, and manifestly inferior, and who on th_ 

bring back tidings of new discovery I •> Tho illustrious mand a larger range of sympathy. A ligtt and grace- 
forgx^ten men'!—let these be celehrated ] tho ancient ful skiff may be easily and ooropietejj’launched in shal- 
hard and heroic workers, whose qamea aas atemoiy are low water, but the mighty Ship will *ee*’ a deeper ene- 
everlastinglykbolished. rent, and a longer and more complex preparation, before 

It^ is not is^erceptible, however, that while Fame gives it can be sucoetsfully'Mat forth on the world of waters, 
us little or no account of our grandest benefactors, the The popularity of a man, as it has ^en significantly 
world retains, nevertheless, the benefit of their work. And said, can mily show the degree of illumination there is in 
so it is always. There is no work or useful influence hhn; and serves hut os an atmosphere to diffuse the light 

wli»s>K im nnt thflfm&nfitni'.. ij. -Ai. i.:,. _ 


lorms oi renovttwoB. w L»e« a man CA$t nii tMtiUng, it mav w cosnsidered as conrenient and sendw- 

thoughts and good deeds broad-cast around him, heedlesr able; but should his-iltteiftioii become so intently fixed 
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upon it na to be dazzled by its glittOT, Iti Will be inoa- 
pable of apprehending hU trafi position. Thus lame 
ma^ be a perversion and a snare to him, even as the de> 
lusivo brilliancy of a candle allures moths to their 
destruction. Let us stand by the severe and earnest 
truth, even to the risk of remaining in unknown obscu- 
I rity for ever, rather than abuse or disable ottr slightest 
' talent by an inordinate deference to opinion, shoiud we 
' gain thereby the widest celebrity the world has eyef wit¬ 
nessed. 

Finally, after a somewhat rigorous handling of our 
subject, it will not be unhandsome'to admit, that to 
live in the esteem of just and cultivated men is no 
ignoble wish: that the worthy and the wise should thiilk 
favourably of our efforts, and account our work tu have 
I been creditably done, has always been, and will be while 
human nature lasts, in a high degree encouraging and 
' satisfactory. It is this which fame originally signified. 
What wo here condemn, is that vaiii hungering for ap¬ 
plause—that ambition to be distinguished, which leads 
so many men away from the propw cultivation of them¬ 
selves. Let us thoroughly undersfand, and on every fit 
occiisinn demonstrate and assert that this, both now and 
cv cr, is a man’s most intimate concern. What matters 
it about distinction 1 lie who does anything really great, 
wi/l be distinguished, and is already distinguished by 
that very f.ict; fur him in whom there is nothing great, 
it IS better that be should be without distinction. How 
I many feeble heads have been dizzied into utter ruin by 
a little shallow and frivolous celebrity I It is the emptiest 
' delusion. Cannot the quiet paths suffice 1 Some of the 
best literature of the day is lying in books which are 
least known; and the men who will exert the greatest 
influence upon the coming age, are not those who are 
most popular at present; nay, they whose teachings arc 
producing the most wholesome eiiectualness in this, are 
men comparatively unknown and unobtrusive—men not 
so much concerned about their popularity, as about tho 
manner in which they really perform their work. Let 
tliy w'orks praise thee. Hanker nothing after vain ap¬ 
plause. Hast thou any thought which thou supposest 
might advantage any of thy fclTow-men 1 Deliver it from 
thee, after many pondering*, untrumpeted—earnestly, 
yet modestly; ready to withdraw it, and reconsider it; 
or to bury it utterly out of sight, should it hereafter 
appear to be unneeded. Care not for that discomfiture, 
care only for the everlasting truth; and if another can 
reveal it better than thyself, do thou cheerfully and 
uncnviously give place to him. Crush vanity beneath 
thy feet. Banish from thy heart all solicitude of fame, 
.and do thu thingwhich lies before thee with sereno single¬ 
ness of mind. The world will not stand still iu its ad¬ 
vancement because tby name may be forgotten. 


THE WEDDING-RING. 


'Louisa,’ said a gentleman to his daughter, returning 
to the room which he had quitted a minute before, 

< there is a woman waiting to see you down stairs—go 
to her at once.’ 

• La, pnpal*l daresay she is in no hurry,’ replied the 
young lady, without rising from the easy-chair into 
which she was sunk. 

‘ My dear, do not keep her widting: the time of a 
workwoman Is her capital, and you have no right to 
defraud her of it.' 

■ tDefraud, papa; what hard words yon tuel I am 
sure I always pay them their bill*—what more can 
they aA?’ 

Iler lkther had not waited for the conclusion of the 
seutenee: and Louisa, seeing he was gone,^ prodjifded 
^with bel* breakfast, intending, when she had dwe^ in 
,')Mod for the woman, who she knew was bringing her 
sosna artificial flowers to iuspMt. Whilst sipp&w her 
col^ her eye fell on k oew^bBcation which h^nther | 


bM been that Inornipg exgndoing. She seized upon it, 
pud aotei. engl^iMsed in its pages, fmrgot the artificial 
the artist, and her ikther's admonition. An 
hoar paued. when ahe was intAmpted by the entrance 
of some ypuag friends, whose visit of course detained 
her in the drawing-room. After a great deal of lively 
but rather empty «^t, one of her riaitora observed that 
there waa a womaA ih the >■ Aay passed with a 
basket of the most exquisite fkney flowers ahe had 
ever seen. She longed to examioe aO.. With a 
slight blush Louisa, recollecting her flitha'*s words, 
rang for the forgotten tradeswoman; and the next hour 
was consumed by the young ladies in turning over tiie 
beautiful specimens contained in tlte batk^s, tiying 
them on their heads before the glass, and wishing ear- 
neitiy ^^at they could afford to purchase them. They 
were good-humoured, pretty, elegant girls, well and ax- 
pensively dressed, and they seemed juSt fitted to be the 
inhabitants of the apartment where this scene was pass, 
ing. It was a handsomely-furnished room; the walls 
hung with paintings, the tables spread with costly books, 
the consoles and marble brackets covered with tasteful 
ornaments: perhaps the value of only a few of those 
China vases would have formed a fortune to many a 
poor family. Tho pleasant morning air, which breathed 
through the light muslin curtains, and waved the rich 
damask drapery, was scented with the perftime of helio¬ 
trope and jessamine, and the gleam of sunshine which 
fell on the glass globe, where the gold fish swam, was 
reflected back upon the rich-cut chandeliers, and made 
them look like fragments of a rainbow. Ail was in 
keeping with the gay girls, who gazed at themselves 
in the tall pier-glasses—^all except the pale, anxious, 
careworn face of the owner of the flowers. Dressed in 
widow’s weeds, which time bad rendered shabby, al¬ 
though evidently preserved witli care, her look, as she 
handed out one graceful wreath after another, was so 
sadly in contrast with her customers’ gaiety, that, had 
they bestowed one thought on her, they must have felt 
some pity. But they neither looked at nor noticed her, 
except to inquire the price of some beautiful sperimen, 
exclaim at its dearness, wish they could buy them all, 
and declare they would learn to make them, it must be 
such charming work. Finally, after having disarranged 
the whole of her stock, one of them discovered that it 
was now time to go to the portrait-painter to whom 
she was sitting, as that gentleman never waited a mo¬ 
ment, and she should lose the only hour be could give 
her. Louisa made tome trifling purchase, for she hud 
changed her mind on the subject, and now desired soma 
other ornaments; and the young patty hastily quitted 
the house, leaving the poor widow to replace her in¬ 
jured goods, and return home at her leisure. 

Littia as these careless girls were disposed to bestow 
a thought upon the artiflcial florist, it is our intention 
to follow her to he* own home, where, (atigueii and 
disappointed, she arrived about two hours after she left 
the mansion of Louisa’s father. It was a low and narrow 
garret, lighted only by a window in the n»of, which 
threw down a gleam of sickly sunshine upl^ ime corner 
of the nearly empty room, and lighted vm ati old and 
comfortless bed, which seemed plac^ there that its 
occupant might derive some warmth from a source 
which at least cpst nothing. Reclining on tiiis bed, 
and sumnorted bf ^^oken chair back, slightly covered 
by an old shawl—for the luxuty of pillows was be¬ 
yond their reach—was « much youujtM woman; but. 


and such elathing as she had bore the traces of mourn¬ 
ing. Her face waa wan and thin, and she was evidently 
suffering from some serious ma^y •Which had drains 
awi^ the springs of life. jHer slendiw hands wereAu^ 
iir wbricating some of those beautifnl flowers Which 
her tiiother had carried abroad for sale, and their deli- 
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cate cuIottTS and gay group* made her pale aickly cheek* 
look still more ghastly from the contrast. A half, 
fliiished wreath of orange flowers lay near her; and the 
tale they seemed to whisper of love, and joy, and hope— I ‘ I *i 
of lo'idal splendour, and all the luxuries of the wealthy I swered. 


goods,’ was the reply; ‘ and if we do, we can only give 
you the value of the gold.’ 

* And what may that be?’ faltered she, 

‘I suppose about half-a-crown,’ he oarelcasly an* 


—was affecting when compared with her own appear- 
ancti and her evident poverty. 

’All, mother, dear!’ said she, as the elder widow 
entered, ‘I thought you long in coming; but 1 hope 
you hare sold the flowers, and brought me all I want?’ 

Her mother silently shook her head as she set down 
her basket, and with tearful eyes gazed on her daughter’s 
disappointed face. 

‘NothingI Have you sold nothing?’ inquired the 


latter again in amazement and despair. ‘ How could asked he, 


‘ And is that the utmost you can give mo?’ replied 
she in a pleading tone, ‘lam in great distress, and 
have not another sixpence in the world.’ 

* Are you not the person who sells artificial flowers ?’ 
inquired a gentleman who had been for some minutes 
watching her, and was interested by the sweetness and 
propriety of her manners. 

She replied in the afSrmative. 

‘And did you sell nothing this morning?’ again 


that be ? 1 thought both Miss Frizell and Mrs Dash- 
wood had ordered them of you?’ 

‘ Miss Frizell detained me nearly two hours,’ replied 


‘ One young lady purchased a two-shilling flower,’ 
replied the poor widow; ‘but she detained me so long, 
that I displeased an excellent customer by failing in 


tlje mother, ‘ tossed over all my things, and then bought punctuality.’ The gentleman bit his lip i and hastily 
a two-shilling sprig; and as I was an hour after the crossing the shop, he returned in another minute, lead- 


time appointed at Mrs Dashwood's, she was angry, and 
would be pleased with nothing. Indeed it is quite true; 


ing Louisa; for he ^aa her father, and she had been 
occupied in selecting a new pair of bracelets for licrself 


the flowers were so much tumbled by Mias Prizcll and at the opposite counter. 

her friends, that, until they have been all fresh done up, ‘ liepeat what you have just said to my danglitcr,’ 
they are hardly worth looking at.’ said Mr Frizell. ‘I ask it as a favour for her sake 

‘And Miss Singleton’s wedding wreath?’ said the entirely.’ 


daughter. ‘ How can I finish that, unless I have the 
materials I require ? Only two shillings for four hours’ 


‘ Excuse me, sir, and forgive the young l.ady,’ replied 
the widow firmly, ‘ She w,a8 probably not aware of how- 


walking and waiting! Ah, mother, mother, how little much value an hour is to a trades-person; but I do not 
they know the value of time to us! Will you buy the wish to complain of her foy t\iat.’ 
white and gyeen silk with that money?’ ‘Permit me at least to rectify her errors,’ continued 

‘ I spent it, my child, in buying food. I knew we had the father; ‘but as our business can be better transacted 
nothing in the house, and your bOy will be wanting his in a more private place, sufler me, in the first instance, 
dinner presently. Is he asleep?’ to convey you home. You liave probably walked far 


‘ Yes; see how soundly he sleeps,’ answered the young this day.’ It was in vain that she offered any opposition; 
woman ; and removing a slight covering, she exhibited and in another minute she was seated beside Louisa in 
ou the bed lieside her a small fair boy, apparently about Mr Frizell’s elegant equipage, to the great niortifleatiou 


a twelvemonth old, who peacefully slumbered in tlie 
happy indiflcrence of infancy. 


of th.at young lady, who flung herself into a corner, 
and did her utmost to conceal herself from view, lest 


Both gazed at the child till the tears brimmed to any one should recognise her with such a companion, 
their eyes; but after a few minutes, the young mother They could not approach the lodging very closely in 
turned away, and said,_ ‘ What can we do ? This wreath tlie carriage; but Mr Frizell, nothing daunted by the 
must be finished, or in another week we shall all be narrow street or dirty staflfcase, resolutely drew on his 
houseless.’ She paused a moment, and a crimson spot, reluctant daughter; and the child of wealth and luxury 
which told of some internal struggle, appeared upon her —the gay, the elegant, the fashionable Louisa Frizell— 
whilst her thin lips grew paler than before; for the first time stood face to face uith the worn and 
then drawing from her finger^ lier wedding-ring, she wasted sufferers from want and disease, 
held it Qttt to her mother. ‘ It is but for a short time!’ Never could she forget the thrill uith which she 
she mtrtoured ; ‘ and what matters it? Why should I glanced round the miserable room, and eyed the feeble 
feel so bitterly at parting with the symbol, when the sufferer stretched upon liiat bed. I’overty ! till tlieii she 
heen torn from me? For our child—At* had not known what it was; and yet this was poverty m 
clmd s sake—it must bo done 1 And what does it signify its least repulsive shape: for though bare and desolate, 
what is thought of me ?’ In silence the mother took the room was clean; and though feeble and emaciated, 
the ring; for what could she say ? It was a sacrifice the invalid was tidy in her jierson; whilst the beautiful 
she could not have asked, but which she saw to be in- little boy who sat beside her, bending his dark pensive 


evitable; for they did not possess another superfluity, eyes oh the strange visitors, as if to question their 
Silently, therefore, she took it, and left the room; whilst object, gave a degree of grace and elegance td the 
her unhappy daughter, when left alone, catching up the group. When Louisa saw the gratitude With which her 
orange flowers, exclaimed, ‘Happy, happy girl! when father’s purchases were acknowledged, and the satis- 
you wear this wreath, how little will you suspect the faction with which the sum of only twenty shillings 
u-V. i®®”’ fingers, and the aching hearts was received, she began to understand a little of the 


wmch hare accompanied its growth! And 1 was once value ana the power of money. But th6 glow of still 
would have imagined then the miser- deeper feeling which the restoration of the wedding-ring 
able revers^ now present ? But am I not giving way occasioned was so touching, that she felt for the mo- 
to envy? Because my prospects arc blighted, would I ment that she would williugly sacrifice half her trinkets 
wish hers to bo dimmed? Heaven forgive me!’—and to bo the au^or or leoeiver of such a glance as that, 
sinking on the ^ beside her still sleeping hoy, she con- Happy as was this ^counter for the two poor 
tinucil silent and motionless until her inoQier’s return, widows, it tfa* eventually a' fer happier one for Louisa 
The elder widow, meMwhile, with weary steps and Frizell herself. They were nfatcri.ally asscsted in their 

to fulfil this painful difficulties, and, in fact, raised from a situation of most 


emnd, b^ s«ifceply was she engross^ In, her own depresaiug and heart-breaking poverty to a degree of 
mournful reflewens, that she scarcely np^ced where codi&rt, which^ to thdr m^erate wishes, seei^ like 
she was wandering, until she found herself at tlm door, a^uence. But she was aroused ftom a far mgrei^ent- 
of a iMge jOTCller s shop in a fashionable street. Shd* abW state-wftoin a poverty of feeling, a dourth of cour-iA 
entered timidly; and waiting until she saw one of the passimii^ a want of kindly charity to heir neighbours; ^ 
shopmen disenf^^M, she ventured to explain hw which, but Ibr some such lesson ag this, mi^t hamj*! 
errand, and cxhiW the riD^ 8taW0|And destroyed every aniiablo sentiment iojipr ‘ 

It is not our practice, madam, to buy second-^ati^ natiitet'^But the msBOB wits ofibctual; and the once 
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her station in life appears to justify or reqalro. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, THE NATURALIST. 


in search' of nhtare's beauties; and those only who have 
been in like c&cdmstances, can feel with what grateful 
contentment he bad sat ddwn on these occasions on the 


WILLIAM JACKSON. THE NATURALIST. grco„ turfrafter a do«n. or perhaps twenty miles' /afk. 
Wii haro already on different occasions presented our to dine on his bit of OzUst moisten^ in the mossy Till. 


WK havo alreadT on attterenc occasions presented our 
readers with brief memoirs of eminent naturalists in the 
liuTubler walks of life, and the subject of our present 


Jackson’s devQtion to the study of plants at length 
recommended him to the attention of some ihfluentiid 


paper was an individual of that intermting olass. For- members of the Botanical Society'; and on the 14th May^ 
farshirc, besides being one of the richest counties in 1840, he was elected an associate of that body. -.This 
Britain in the treasures it yields to the naturalist, is, event had a highly beneficial effect upon him. Some 


)noreovor, one that has produced some of the most j^rse- 
vciing and industrious students of natural history which 
science can boost of, and these have belonged to the 
humble, almost self-taught, class of working-men. Alike 
unknown to fame and fortune, they have, by their own 


men, with less perseverance, would hare leant upon the 
oar for a time, and self-approvingly enjoyed the honour 
so unexpectedly conferred; but instead of this, it s^ed 
only to stimulate Jackson to renewed exertion and more 
diligent application. Having by tbis time, however. 


diligence and perseverance in their favourite pursuits, gained a pretfy extensive knowledge of the various tribes 
wrought their way upwards in the world to an honour- of plants Indigenous to the neighbouring country, he fdt 
able position in social life, while ^ey have acquired a a desire to extend his researches, and formed arrauge- 
cclcbrity and fame in the annals of science which will inents for a tour to some rich botanical district. Acoom- 
perpetuate their memory to future ages. Such names as ingly, towards the latter end of July 1840, he proceedod 
tliohc of George Don and Thomas Drummond are so in- to the Clova Mountains in company with his friend Mr 
grafted in botanical literature, that they can only die William Gardiner—another self-instructed naturalist, to 
with the science itself. whoso interesting ‘ Lessons on British Mosses,' * Botanical 

Mr William Jackson, junior, the subject of our present Rambles,’ and other publications, we have already di- 
memoir, was born in Dundee on the 10th October, 1820. rccted attention (No. 172)—^fully equipped with the ma- 
His parents were in humble life, his father being a work- teriel necessary for collecting, examining, and preserving 
ing tailor, yet imbued with a ;^sionato love of the objects botanical specimens. Here the two botanists remained 
of natural history, to the study of which he devoted the for several weeks, daring which time they collected and 


leisure hours aft'orded by his employment. Ills father’s dried largo (quantities of specimens of the rare Alpine 
attachment to natural history must no doubt have had plants that grow so profusely on these mountains. These 


a powerful effect in directing William in early life to the 
observation of natural objects, and ho soon evinced a de¬ 
cided taste for botanical science. This taste received every 
cricourageiuent from his father eo far as his circumstances 
would allow; but William does not appear to have re¬ 
ceived much parental instruction in botany—his father 


specimens furnished Jackson with subjects for extensive 
study for a long periosl after his return, more especially 
throughoiut the following winter, and they were the 
means of greatly extending his knowledge of the obscure 
tribes of mosses and lichens. 

It seldom occurs that a naturalist confines himself 


being chiefiy engaged in investigating the various branches esteluiively to the study of one particular class of natural 


of /oology, to which he had always a peculiar predilection, 
and which left him very little leisure time to devote to 
other subjects. AVilliain’s scholastic education was con¬ 
fined to me elementary branches of reading, writing, and 


objects; nor was this the case with Jackson. He had, along 
with his botanical studies, made himself acquainted (by 
assistance from his father) with some departments of 
zoology, and in particular took considerable interest in 


arithmetic, with a smattering of English grammar, &c.; ornithology. To this subject ho afterwards devoted cnii- 


which form the usual curriculum of the boys of tho work¬ 
ing-class of society in Scotland. On leaving school at an 
early age, he adopted his father’s employment of tailor. 


sidcrable attention, and took great delight in wandering 
along the sca-beach even in the cold and stormy weather 
of mid-winter, studying the habits of the interesting tribe 


and diligently employed bis leisure hours, morning and of ocean birds. These were the chief objects of his study 


v\ cuing, in improving himself in the Inrauches of educa¬ 
tion which ho had been taught; but more especially in 


subsequently to the time of his father’s death in 1846', he 
having at this time been appointed to the curatorship of 


the pui-suit of his favourite subject, botany. He like- the Dundee Watt Institution Museum, which had been 


wise acquired some knowledge of Latin, and an acquaint¬ 
ance with general literature. The nature of his employ¬ 
ment occasionally allowed him an idle day to spend in 


previously held by bis father for many yeahi. This 
museum was one of the best provincial natural history 
collections of its kind in Scotland ; and to the laborious 


the fields; but with him it was not idly sjpent. The exertions of the two Jacksons was it indebted for many 
neighbourhood of Dundee afforded many pleasing retreats of the finest specimens which it contained. 


of picturesque beauty, where he had ample opportunities 
of studying the lovely and varied vegetable forms which 
he admired so much. The rocky coast in the immediate 


In the year 1847, Mr Jackson and a number of other 
enthusiastic naturalists in Dundee formed a society, 
called the Dundee Naturalists’ Association, for the read- 


vicinage of the town furnished him with many interest- ing of papers on natural-history subjects, and otherwise 
ing plants peqpliar to marine exposures, while the sea- elucidating the natural productions of the surrounding 
beacu was strewn with tbd lovely forms of algic and country. Besides acting as treasurer of this *a8sociatioii 
zoophytes, thrown up by the waves. The extensive range up to the time of bis decease, he read various papers 
" .. ’ ' ■ ■ - interest to the meetings. One of thesajwhn was of 


of Sidlaw Hills bore many sub - alpine species (in- 

_ _ l!_l_\ -i*_ 


eluding mosses and lichens) of considerable interest; special importance—being a list, &c. of the birds of For- 
and on the links of Barry, at the mouth of the river farshire, exhibiting the occurrence of many rare species 
Tay, he gathered many rare gems of beauty, some of in the county, and narrating many facts of groat interest 


extended than one with less enthusiasm would have felt zoological science for publication; but, alas! the hand of 


agreeable. No unoommon occurrence would it bf to 
see him out at Baldovan Woods (some four or five .ImW 


death arrested, his career at the very time when he begun 
to lay the results of his labours before tho world ; and 


moist with dew. These excursions ho enjw^ in seven, leaving a widow and’two young children to m 
the^^e spirit of a field n^turaiist, and althoug&^'l^y 1 the less of a loving husband and affectionate father. 
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I His collections of stuffed birds, dried plants, and other 
specimens of natural history,ore very extensive, and foroi) 
a remarkable instance of what can be accomplished by 
steady perseverance, even despite the untoward circum¬ 
stances in which’ a working-man is placed, and without 
interfering with his domestio comforts. In too many 
instances enthusiasts in Jackson’s circumstances allow 
their private tastos and studies to interfere unduly with 
the employments upon which they depend for support; 
but such was not the case with him: he attehded scrupu¬ 
lously to his employment, employing only the momenta 
of remission from toil in the luoruings and evenings in 
his favourite pursuits; and the only instance in which he 
devoted the proper hours of labour to study, was on the 
occasion of his sojourn among the Clova Mountains, He 
used to say, in the quaint words of a friend —* One must 
iqii)d what one makes one’s bread by.’ 

A NIGHT IN A MODEL LODGING-HOUSE. 

• 

With the view of procuring an insight into the eco¬ 
nomy of a London Model Lodging-House, I proceeded 
one evening lately to seek fnr a night's accommodation 
in one of these establishments, situated in George 
Street, St Giles. Tlireading my way through a number 
of densely-pncked and busy streets, I at length reached 
the bottom of George Street, where I beheld the oi)ject 
of piy search, a loity and substantial edifice. There 
were two decently-dressed men lounging at tlie door. 

’ Is this the Model Lodging-House?’ I asked. 

‘ You can have apurtmentt here,’ replied the better 
attired of the two. 

Tills answer was instructive. It showed that the 
title Model Lodging-House was not tasteful to its 
inmates, and reminded me that the namo of the St 
Vancras establishment had been changed to ‘ The Me- 
tropiditan Buildings ’ from this cause. It also evinced 
how universally the pride of appearing above their real 
condition pervades all classes. But this is not only n 
pardonable, it is a commendable sentiment; fur the 
next step to desiring to appear higher and better, is 
becoming so. 

The gentleman, however, politely opened a glaaed 
door, and directed me to a sort of lodge which did duty 
as library and office, and is enclosed by what is called 
tlio ‘ pay window.’ Here I learnt from the superin¬ 
tendent that my desire to appear there in the character 
of a lodger for that night only could not bo complied 
with, os that building acccnimodated weekly inmates, 
and no others. Nothing daunted, however, 1 asked 
jiermission to look into the coffee-room, and was not 
only allowed to do so, but the superintendent, perceiv¬ 
ing I was anxious for information, gave me the en- 
gr.ivcd plan of the house, which I now consult. From 
it I And that the edifleo presents an entire frontage of 
SO feet, and that tlio coffee or common room is 33 feet 
lung by 33 feet wide, and i« nearly 11 feet high. On 
entering it, I found that there are four rows of tables, 
with a pair of cross tables beside the fireplace. Some 
of the inmates were reading, some writing, others play¬ 
ing at draughts, and there was a couple of chess-players. 
The rules forbid games of chance. The other rules are 
excellent, • The first and sec.ond ere to the effect that 
the eitabii^mcnt shall be kept open from five in the 
morning until twelve at night, after which hour the 
bedroom lights are extinguished, and the entrance 
closed. They then proceed— 

* The property of the establishment to be treated with 
due care, and, m particular, no cutting or writing oil 
the tablet, forms, chsire, or other arti^ei and no de¬ 
facing of the walls to be permitted, 

‘No gambling, quarrelling, fighting, en profane or 
abusive language to be permitted. 

‘ Habits of cleanliness are expected in the ledgen. 
and any person guilty of filthy or dirty practices will 
cot be permitted to remain in the house. 

' Each lodger wiR be provided with a box and locleer 
for the Security of his property, the keys of which isRl 


be delivered to him on dopo^tlng the sum of one shil¬ 
ling,, to be raturned to him on the re-delirery of the 
keys. 

‘AB earthenware, knives, forks, spoons, and other 
articles, used by the lodgers, to be returned by them to 
the superintendent immediately after they have done 
with them. 

‘ A wilful breach of any of the above rules will sub¬ 
ject the party to immediate exclusion from the house.’ 

A rule has been added, by which. If a lodger presents 
himself for admission after midnight, he is liable to a 
fine of twopence; but if he is not in by one o’clock, the 
door is peremptorily closed against him. The superin¬ 
tendent said tills is Of ve^ rare occurrence. 

I soon engaged one of the lodgers in conversation, 
and learnt from him that persons of all grades had been 
seen in that apartment. A reduced physician with an 
Edinburgh diploma had lodged in the house for some 
time, and ho had seen the upper corner of the room 
converted into a studio by a humble artist, who painted 
pictures one day, which he sold to the dealers the next. 

Another inmate of this house was afterwards so 
good as to communicate to me his experiences of it in 
writing. He is an assistant in an attorney’s office. 

‘ I did not,’ he writes, * at first like the notion of 
sharing a home common to any one that might choose 
to avail themselves of it, and perhaps I should not have 
done so had my circumstances been other than they 
were; but necessity, tiiat sharpest of goads, compelled 
me. I took up my abode in this lodging-house, and 
on many occasions I congratulate myself that I did; 
fur, as a substitute fur the tiomo I and my brothers had 
lost for ever, it gave me infinitely more pleasure and 
satisfaction than I had antw’ipated. A few days suf¬ 
ficed for my initiation into the habits and customs of 
the place ; and before a week had passed, I could take 
in my chop from the butcher, prepare my vegetables, 
and cook my dinner with as much confidence, aud iu as 
masterly a style, as the “ oldest inhabitant.” 

‘ I assure you I did not care to cat anything I had 
not cooked myself in the kitchen. That portion ot tho 
place is fitted up with a very well-arranged apparatus, 
and is well supplied with cooking implements, a fire 
being continually burning. On a level with tifo kitchen 
is the laundry, in which there is a boiler to supply the 
inmates and the bath-room with hot water, and a com¬ 
plete set of washiug-tubs and sinks for wasliers. The 
bath-room, on the same level, I am sorry to say, only 
contains one bath, and even that is so ill supplied witli 
water, that only one person can take a bath in the 
course of three-quarters of an hour. The charge for a 
warm bath is a penny; for a cold one, a halfpenny; 
and it is not an unusual thing for half-a-dozen lodgers 
to be waiting in turn to bathe. 

* Each lodger, when he enters the house, on payment 
of the first week’s rent, receives from the superintendent 
a key bearing the number of the bedroom ho is to 
occupy, and anotlier key, bearing the number of a smalt 
zinc-lined safe, in which he keeps his stock of provisions. 
As to the bedrooms, each is complete in itself. They 
are small, but the furnitore and fittings render them 
perfect, though simple. A chair, a cbe/it or locker, a 
small Frenoh plain bedstead, and the bed-clotliing, in 
regard to cleanliness, would not lose by comparison with 
that of a West-end hotel; and os to quality, that is 
beyond fault. Four floors are fitted up with bedrooms, 
and to each floor th^ is a washing-room. 

‘ To classify the lodgiHs would be a most difficult mat¬ 
ter. On one beneb in the oeflbe-room you would oee a 
prson whose garb was one of faded gentflity, and who^ 
having experienced better circumstances, and moved in 
superior circles, strag^es to the last to keep up the 
•emUance of respectability; on anoUier, the journey¬ 
man mechanic, reading from some ohemi pubtloatl^ 
some interesting story: there a couple of attornejm’; 
clerks | here a cluster of workmen from some mankrf' 
ot perhaps half-a-dozen labourers, oleaAiiB' 
mijiianoe, and decenttia heharipui^ , 
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‘ Speaking from my own exporieoce M the morel 
and BDcial meet of ^eie clab-bouea for the people, I 
slinuld mete out to them unequivocal praiae. The 
habits of the lodgers are clean, peaceable, and orderly.’ 

To the information of my intelligent correspondent 
I may add what else 1 learnt daring iny short visit. 
The house cost L.6000 in building; it has four floors 
of dormitories, which afibrd separate sleeping-rooms for 
104 lodgers, some of whom have continued in it since 
its opening, about two years tinco; and more than half 
ni ly l>e considered permanent lodgers. They pay 2s. 
4(1. per week in advance. The building is eflectually 
warmed and ventilated, and has proved itself extremely 
salubrious, in spite of its contiguity to Church lisne. 

Having finished my conversations with some the 
inmates, and with the superintendent, the latter with 
civil attention directed me to the nightly lodging-house 
in Charles Street, Drury Lane, in which 1 desired to 
pass the night. I remember about ten years ago visiting 
tliis and other places in the neighbourhood with a gentle¬ 
man connected with the City Mission, and was intro¬ 
duced to scenes of misery, squalor, and vice, which no 
healthy imagination can picture without actual obser¬ 
vation. The exterior aspect of the locality had changed 
but little, except tliat it now abounds with lodging- 
houses, in wiiicti human beings of all ages, and of both 
acxes, are nightly huddled together amidst the most 
revolting discomfort and wickedness. To supersede 
these nests of infamy the more effectually, the pro¬ 
jectors of the Model I^dging-Houses have planted some 
of their establishmenta In the very midst of them. But 
this seems to have augmented rather than to have 
ilecrcased the evil; for as I sauntered up the street, 
looking to one side and the other to find the house 1 was 
in se.irch of, an emissary darted out from each of the 
lodging-houses to solicit my patronage, and to assure 
me that his or hers was the Model Lodging-House. In¬ 
deed some of these places boldly exhibited a rude trans¬ 
parency, inscribed with the words, ‘ Model Lodging- 
House I’ Many an unwary and weary traveller from 
the country, glad of the first chance of rest within his 
power, has doubtless been initiated by this sort of 
deception into orgies he little dreamt of. Indeed even 
I was aompwhat puzzled, and to make sure, put myself 
under the guidance of a (lohceman; for here, as in St 
Gile«, there was no lack of the force. He convoyed me 
safely, and I asked one of a group standing at the door 
if I could be accommodated: he thought not. ‘You 
must come earlier,’ he said, ‘ if you want to sleep here, 
lify belief is, that all the beds have been taken since 
iiii.e o’clock.’ It was now nearly eleven; but to be 
ecitain, 1 walked up a passage, and tapped at the win¬ 
dow of the offloe. When it was raised, it revealed, 
seated in a comfortable apartment, a portly matron, who 
confirmed what I had l«en already told; but relieved 
my disappointment by saying that I could get a bed at 
the ‘other house,’ in King Street. Hereupon there 
ensued a whispering between her and a deaf gentleman, 
apparently an assistant in the office; and ithether it 
was a mark of especial attention to myself, or whether 
it was the general rule, I know not, but she sent the 
deaf gentletnap roimd to show me exactly where King 
Street and the other house were, lest I should founder 
without such a pilot against those ‘breakers ahead’— 
the touters. 

The kitchen of this Charles Street lodging, of which 
I got a glimpse before leaving, la a very good-sized, 
clean, warm-looking place. A capaoious kitchen-range 
was fiilly ercu]^ied by some'of the lodgers making coffbe, 
and*cooking savoury viands tot their suppers; others 
were seated at the table. There were perhaps some 
twenty or thirty present, the majority apparently me- 
chanica not in a very flourishing condition; others at 
that clast so numerous in London, whoso wits >hpve 
lawn rendered sharp and versatile by want: 006 flay 
,they may be found working as carpenters; on another 
as bricklayers; the day after, mending or poIiil^Bg 
ahop;^ as though they had siever been used to'pl^w 
j . s' 


else; and at <^er times'performing errands and mes- 
aagea, or supptying pro tm place of tome suddenly- 
d^harged or Invalided servant; ‘everything by turns’ 
~«»'chaaeQ might call tbr, ‘and nothing long’—-as 
fate willed it 

Conducted by mv deaf firimid, I arrived at the third, 
or supplementary Ww, belon^ng to the society^^ia 
King Street 1 saw at ones it was not so extensiv^as 
the Charles Street one, and that was inferior again to 


after a couch in a Model Lodging-House was over; and 
wished to know, on my paying down fourpence, whether 
I would retire at once? Upon asking if I c(^d have 
any refreshment before going off for the night, the 
answered, ‘ Oh, anything you wish;’ Whereupon, with 
the innocence of one of the uninitiated, I aignifl^ my 
desire that a cup of coffee should be served to me at 
once. I was speedily enlightened by the infonnatioi\ 
that whatever I wanted I must fetch from a neighbour¬ 
ing shop, and, moreover, oook for and serve up to my¬ 
self. Although much tempted, on going down into the 
kitchen, by the row of saucepans, kettles, and juga, all 
standing ready over the fireplace for any one inclined 
to use them, I felt myself unequal to the task of be¬ 
coming my own oook. There were only two or three 
of niy fellow-lodgers, who, from what I gathered of. 
their conversation, seemed to have been companion 
boarders for some nights past, but were not communi¬ 
cative ; and I reascended the narrow ataircase, the 
master came out, and preceded me up stairs to the 
dormitories. 

I was conducted tlirough a room about eighteen feet 
long by about eight broad, in which was placed four 
beds crossways, with their heads to the windows, into 
a smaller one adjoining; tho partition was not of a 
very substantial order, and did not reach to the ceiling, 
so that the light from one gas-lamp sufficed for both. 
In this kind of large closet were two beds; and the 
master, pointing to one, said that was the one I had 
better take, and then left, bidding me ‘ Good-night ’ 
in as kind and impre-ssive a manner as though he really 
wished I should have one. 

My first adventure was characteristic:—The other 
bed was already occupied, and its possessor, when 1 ad- 
dicssed him, without any loss of time stretched over 
and grasped from his bundle his waistcoat, add took it 
into bed with him, a slight jingle of silver announcing 
his reasons, and conveying to me tlie probability that 
he was mentally saying, ‘Who knows? perhaps he’s 
a pickpocket.’ Not allowing my feelings to be at all 
hurt at this display of caution, I kept up a conversation 
while making preparations to turn in for tho night; 
but as he told me he had come to bed very early, be¬ 
cause ho was in want of sleep, and that he had chosen 
this house in preference to tha Charles Street one, as it 
was so much quieter, I took the hint, and allowed him 
to rest. 

1 then made an inspection of the place; and if my 
sleeping companion had happened suddenly to open 
his eyes, and had seen me peering about, he would 
have inwardly rejoiced at having token tUb precau¬ 
tion he did regarding the contents of hie ^waistcoat. 
The walls of the rooms had been whitenU^ but were 
now in a state that called for another coat of lime- 
wash. I was also shocked to observe several of those 
speoimena of entomology whose especial habitat is 
dirty dormitories. A few of theni were descending the 
walls, and makibg fowarda the beds, as though bent 
on having a night of it. ’ 

Between every bed was |daced a box for the clothes 
of the sleepen, and hat-pCgS so abounded, tliat tlie 
Calculation appeared to have been, every visitor would 
bring three or four of those articlei with him. The 
oouoterpanes op the beds WouM have been none the 
woi^ for a plflnge in the waahing-tub, and the sheets 
have beeh manifestly much tho better. Coarser 
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materials, and more frequent changes, would have been 
a decided improvement The beds I saw in George 
Street were scrupulously clean, and the sheets are, I 
was told, changed every week. 

' Sleeping in a strange place in a strange bed is seldom 
condnotve to rest; but the locality of this Model Lodg¬ 
ing-House, and all its arrangements, with the character 
ofThose partaking of its comforts, was so strange to me, 
that it would have kept me from closing my eyes liad I 
wished even to do so. At first my repose was not so 
much broken by my immediate companions as by our 
neighbours the inhabitants of the adjoining lodging- 
houses. About midnight, they commenced their even¬ 
ing in a social manner. Windows were thrown open, 
and a regular conversazione was kept up by the occu- 
I>ants of the various rooms on one side the way with 
those in apartments on the other, occasionally inter¬ 
rupted by holloed rather than spoken words from groups 
at all the doors, so that the multiplicity of questions and 
answers perpetually crossing and rerrossing the street, 
the confusion of tongues, with the whooping and yell¬ 
ing of children playing about even at that late iiour, 
had Bu effect the reverse of sedative. Presently an 
itinerant imitation ‘ .Tim Crow ’ and banjo-player had 
manifestly returned from his evening’s perambulation, 
and was vociieronsly welcomed. After a short lull, n 
loud call was made for him to present himself at his 
window, after tlie manner, as we were told, the students 
of Germany requested Jenny Lind to show herself at 
the hotel balcony, and sing to them. lie, too, was called 
upon for a song, and promptly favoured the neighbours 
with ‘ Oh, Susanna I ’ accompanying himself on the 
banjo, and was—to the utter destruction of all sleep for 
those who wished it—joined at each refrain by the 
entire vocal strength of the company of auditors. 

During the pauses of this performance, the shrill 
voices of two women m angry contention augured a 
coming quarrel; and before the song was quite over, it 
was drowned by fierce and frantic oaths of many who 
had ceased to sing that they might take part in the 
revolting warfare of tongues. Presently shrieks of 
‘ murder! ’ and ‘ police I ’ resounded on all sides. The 
last call was, it would seem, instantly answered; for 
in an incredibly short t’me the riot was quelled. All 
seemed to disappear into their respective homes, doors 
wore slammed, windows shut down, and the street be¬ 
came pretty quiet; although I could for sonie time 
hear the-irumbling echoes of the departed disturbance 
till it entirely subsided. 

Jnst before the time for closing the doors of the 
house for the night came a great influx of visitors— 
some tramping up the stairs overhead, some below— 
and four were ushered into the adjoining room. These 
seemed to have established a friendship at some place 
where they had been spending the evening; and after 
displaying much politeness in offering each other choice 
of the bf^s, and had faidy taken possession of them, 
they kept up an aniraatea discourse, disclosing circum¬ 
stances of their family history, and anecdotes of their 
personal career, which would bo more amusing than 
instructive were I to detail them. All were agreed 
that the accommodation they were now partaking of 
was very enperior to the old style of nightly lodging- 
houses, One declared, that although he had only had 
one week’s Iregular work since March, yet, distressed 
as he was, he would rather walk about the streets all 
night than turn into a bed in which there was ' any¬ 
thing unpleasant.’ I took a hasty shuddering glance 
at the wall as he spoke, and beheld a regular army 
marching and manoeuvring previous to cOmmencii^ 
their grand attack under cover of darkness. 

With this they were soon obliged; for at one o’dock 
the gas was extinguished, and by half-pt;st one every 
voice was silenced and every sound hushed. 1 tried to 
sleep in vain; 1 coveted the tough skin and hardy un- 
cnnsciousoeis of ‘anything undeasant’ possessed jiy 
my companion, who snored lustily. 

Before five o’olodic in the morning, the stamping of 


feet overhead, and the opeaiing and shnUiiig of doors 
above and below, announced many of the lodgers were 
preparing to commence the day. I was almost one of 
the first stirring, and proceeding through the apart¬ 
ment in which lay the four sleepers, descended to the 
kitchen. This was very unlike the one in Charles 
Street; I canqot say that it was very clean, or possessed 
too much accommodation, or had an air of comfort. A 
kind of sink in one corner, with a couple of pewter 
bowls, formed the lavatory of the establishment, and 
one jack towel. Three blacking brushes were there for 
those who wished to use them; but blacking there was 
none. This occasioned a facetious lodger to ask another, 
who had a moat surprising shine on his shoes, ‘ if he 
would oblige him by allowing him to mb the brushes 
over his bmts, just to borrow a bit of their polisli?’ 
Two small remnants of a looking-glass enabled the 
lodgers to complete their toilets. On the wall were 
affixed a number of pigeon-hole cupboards, with locks 
and keys, in which the bread, coffee, rashers of bacon, 
or other provisions brought in by the inmates of the 
house the preceding night were deposited. 

By half-past six the majority of those who had slept 
in the establishment were at breakfast, while the rest 
were washing and dressing in the same kitclien with 
them. Every one made his own coffee; and the beet off 
among them grilled his own rasher, and as soon as he 
had despatched them, lit his pipe, and puffed away at 
the deleterious weed. Instead of taking breakfast, 1 
kept up n conversation with some of my companions. 
One inquired whether I was going to ‘feed;’ and 
offered, as I appeared a stranger, to go out and shqw me 
where to purchase the various comestibles. I declined 
these attentions, possibly they thought from lack of 
funds; and to show the generous kindness current 
among the poorer orders (of which I have previously 
seen many proofs), I was invited to partake of the 
coffee and etceteras of the identical individual who 
expressed himself so energetically regarding his horror 
of' anything unpleasant.’ Ilis invitation was expressed 
in these homely but sincere words, ‘ Come along, and 
pitch in,* and I'll do the same with you to-morrow: it’s 
all one.’ This was evidently said tliat I might not feel 
the obligation too keenly; for what chance was there of 
my seeing him to-morrow ? I thanked the good fellow 
warmly, but said I should have breakfast: which I 
had; but not till I had made the best of ray way in 
a cab to Peerless Pool, and performed one of the most 
grateful ablutions I had ever experienced. 

Although this King Street house has many draw, 
backs, yet it must be remembered that it is not a fair 
specimen of its class, being apparently an establishment 
hastily formed, to meet a demand greater than the be¬ 
nevolent projectors of the Model Lodging anticipated. 
They should, however, cause a rigid supervision to be 
made over their subordinates in the matter of cleanli¬ 
ness. Great laxity appears to exist in this respect as 
regards tliis single house. One of my companion in¬ 
mates told me that the Charles Street rooms and beds 
were cleaner, and I know that the George Street ones 
leave nothing to be wished. I cannot either help think¬ 
ing that the locality of all these houses is badly chosen. 
The intention in placing them wkefe tbiy are was ex¬ 
cellent, but I think fails. The drato Was to set up 
'models’ to the surrounding inhalfllants; but of what 
efficacy can such examples prove to the keepers of 
lodging-houses who l|Qd these powerful rivals? Profit 
is their solo object; and to pblain it, they will crowd, by 
Ihir means or foul, as many ^rsons into their confined 
rooms as they can inveigle ituo them. Cleanliness, ven¬ 
tilation, and proper sleeping space cost money; hence 
they will never eopV a model which is calculated to 
reduce their unrighteous profits. 

On tlie other hand, the well-disposed li^er, by bciqg 
ohltged to pass to his lodging through tiiese,streeta,i— ^ 
where fhe exhibition of debauchery iS not always coO;'' 

ittAnsUcig‘Attack^ 0 mealTigozQtuly,* ^ ^ 
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fined witli!n door*—can hardlylyexpected wholly to 
escape the contamination the moijlf taoutes are built to 
preserni him from. Hie peade It alto disturbed by tuch 
disorders ai' those I have described; and they, I learn, 
arc almost of nightly occurrence. In one respect the 
rivalry has operated disadvanthgeousljr; for the dder- 
estnblished lodgings have lowered their terms, and to 
make up the diiference, necessarily take in larger num¬ 
bers, and afford less accommodation. 

l>espite these drawbacks, however, these model 
houses are, I am satisfied, performing their mission, 
and will eventually, but slowly, work a reformation in 
the habits of the working and necessitous classes. 

_I__ 

NATURE'S ICE-CAVES. 

Sosin curious and but little-known facts upon natural 
ice-hotHes haring turned up in the course of our reading, 
we are tempted at this time, when the production of cold 
is becoming almost as necessary as that of heat for do¬ 
mestic comfort, to set them in some sort of order. When 
it 18 borne in mind that the natural refrigeratories of 
which we are about to speak abound in the production 
of clear, massive, and valuable ice, and yet that they 
often exist in places where the mean or average tempe¬ 
rature IS far above the freezing-point, we are justified in 
claiming a peculiar interest for our article. Many of 
these naturiU storehouses of cold are highly estimated 
in the districts where they occur, and furnish in various 
instances enormous supplies of ice at a period when 
every other source is cither unavailable or exhausted. 

Several natural ice-houses exist in the chain of the 
Jura Mountains. Some of these have been long known 
to a few scientific travellers, and have formed the 
‘ lions’ of the unimportant districts in which they are 
situated. Perhaps one of the best-known is called La 
Beaume, and has been described in most interesting 
terms by several men of science who have visited it. 
>r. Pruvost, wlio made a scientific tour in the region, 
has related the following particulars concerning it:— 
Situated in the above-named locality, it is a grotto or 
cavern hollowed out in a naturally low hill, the average 
temjierature of its position being considerably above 
.32 degrees Fahrenheit, the freezing-point. From the 
peculiarity of its aperture and general form, no snow 
can enter, and therefore the internal cold of this place 
cannot be due to any external cause. The cavern is 
upwards of .300 feet in length, and at its widest is about 
100 feet, and is naturally divided into three compart¬ 
ments. The traveller visited it in the middle of August, 
on a broiling, scorching day, and on entering it, expe¬ 
rienced the most severe and penetrating cold. * The 
first object,’ he says, ‘ that struck my eyes was a mass 
of ice fed by the water which distilled constantly, drop 
by drop, firom a sort of spring in the roof.’ The whole 
cavern was covered with a solid glittering pavement, 
dear at crystal, of ice a foot thick. In it were nume¬ 
rous holes containing water of intense coldness, by 
sounding which, the thickness of the pavement was 
easily ascertained. This, it will be observed, is the 
scene in summer. The winter comes, and all is changed: 
the cryttallin% pavement melts, and runs away into 
water; the soM masses of ice arc no longer visible; 
and the cavefm is actually warmer than the external 
air; and during all tibll period a thick mist issues con¬ 
stantly firom its mouth, and fills its interior. Surely 
hero is a paradox, which, at a less'Shlightened and more 


abundant corroboration in the many similar examples 
we shall adduce. 

Professor Pictet of Genova, who paid much atJtoP' 
tkm to this natural phenomenon, and has publjtid^ 
,a scientaflb communication upon the subjeot, iayP^mayr 
In tlie same regions, visited another natural loi^xe 
of almost eqttd celebrity called St George’s. Tnts 
cava is let out to a peasantsby tlie commune to mRh 


It bdohgs fdt a small aibial rental, for the salre of 
th^ beautifpl ice whigU' R produces. In ordinary 
yea^ the cave supplms Oc^ the families in tlie im¬ 
mediate vicinity f but when's mild, winter is succeeded 
by a broilmif, slimmer, even Geneva itself, although 
several leSgueil distant, receives its store from this 
source. At such seasons, every second day a heavtly- 
iaden wagon proceeds ftem the ice-cave to the hospital 
at Geneva, which purchases the whole quantity, and 
retails it at a profit to the confectionera of the town— 
a trade by which its revenues are considerably aug¬ 
mented. This cavern is entered by two well-like pirn, 
down which the visitor must descend by 8 ladder. 
The bottom is a solid bed of ice, and its form is that 
of a lofty hemispherical vault about 27 feet in height, 
which is covered by a stratum of calcareous ^k 
only 18 inches thick. The length Is 75 feet, its widtli 
40 feet, A regular set of ice-masons are engaged 
in excavating the sparkling solid. It is out with ap¬ 
propriate tools into long wedges, and tlien divided by 
transverse cuts about a foot distant from each other, by 
wliich means blocks of ice a cubic foot in dimensions 
are detached. After a certain quantity has been quar¬ 
ried out, it is carried in hods to a niag.azine near the 
place, wiiere the wagons are loaded. Some idea may be 
formed of the severity of the cold inside, when it is 
mentioned, that although the thermometer in the shade 
was at 63 degrees Fahrenheit outside, it was at 34 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit, or only two degrees flrani the freezing 
mark inside! That even a more severe cold than tliis 
exists during the most broiling summer day, is evi¬ 
dent from a fact mentioned by tlie workmen, that if 
two blocks are left in contact for a little while, tliey 
become so firmly frozen togetlier, as to require to be 
re-cut to separate them. Now it is an extraordinary 
fact, that the temperature of a spring which bubbled 
from the rock at a little distance did not indicate in the ■ 
remotest manner the existence of such a degree of cold 
in its source, as it was as high as 51 degrees. Hence it 
was evident that the cause of the frigeriiic eiTects was 
purely local, and confined to the cave and its immediate 
vicinity.’ 

In this cave, as in the last, tlie ice disappears in 
winter; and, singular to say, the hotter the summer in 
both rases, the more abundant the productiveness of 
the caves in this substance I Had the cave been the 
work of some ingenious artist, one would scagpely have 
felt surprise at the exactness of its adaptation for the 
production of ice; and it must be considered, with the 
rest of the cases to be quoted, as a rare illustration 
of an apparently fortuitous arrangement of inanimate 
nature, fulfilling in the most complete manner all the 
functions of a special contrivance. But, as will he 
noticed in the sequel, the law wliich governs its tem¬ 
perature sufficiently indicates that an all-wise Mind 
ordained it, and no doubt with a special object in view. 
At no great distance from tile ioe-cave of iSt George’s 
another was found, the entranoe to which was announced 
by a low vault 40 feet or so in width, and by a cunent 
of air which fell upon the over-heated traveller with 
folds of deadly coldness, so that the greatest caution is 
necessary in entering it. Descending by^ inclined 
plane, the cavity is found to become wi^p-ftoin the 
entrance inwards. At the bottom is a homHUital plat¬ 
form of ice. The cave is about 60 feetloo^^y 30 wide; 
the ice is tliickest at the &rthest end. The roof presents 
a beautiful appearance, all pendent with elegimt stalac¬ 
tites of tlie purest ice; and the eo»p. t^teil ie picturesque 
in the extreme The teopeiatiise in the open air at 
this time was 63 degree! Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
in the grbtto it was 34 decrees Fahrenheit. The gindo 
related tha1),when he visited it in the previous April, 
three month# before there waa no ice then; yet at this 
period, in the middle of an unusually hot summer day, 
it existed in abundance. ^ 

The all-obseffant and renowned De Saussuie, in hi* 
tray^in tli« Alps, paid much attention to these caves, 
andwred the first rational attempt at a solution of 
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the riddle. He saya that in the volcanic island of got up by arranging forohei in the clearest and best 
Ischia, near Kaptes, which a^nds with hot springe, crystidlised parts of the cavern; and the result, a^ the 
a number of grottos exist in '^ich a great degree of visitors, ‘ was worthy of all that the “ Thoustod and 


cold is felt. At the period when ho visited them, the 
external shade-heat was 63 degrees, that of the grottos 


] crystidlised parts of the cavern; and the result, the 
liich a great degree of visitors, ‘ was worthy of all that the “ Thoustod and 


One Nights" could present to the richest and most 
brilliant imagination,’ This beautiihl cave Is some- 


45 degrees, and in a severely hot summer they were times made use of economically when there is a scar- 
colder still. Other caves ere mentioned in a freestone city of icei and its crystalline pavement is dug up, and 
hill ujion which the town of St Marin is built, inhere carried to several towns in the vicinity. 


the same violent contrasts existed between the tempera¬ 
ture of the external and internal atmospheres. Evelyn 
mentions, in his account of his tour in Italy, being 


We have met with an account by Professor Sillimnn 
of America, which wo have no hesitation in classifying 
under our present head. The ice-cave of which he 


shown as a wonder in one of the palaces whidi he speaks is in the state of Connecticut, between Hartford 
visited a hole out of which issued a strong current and Newhaven. It is only 200 feet above the level of 
of cold air sufliciently powerful to buoy up a copper the sea, and is situated in a defile filled with fragments 
ball. Saussnre states that in a private house near of rocks of various sizes, through which a small brook 
Terni, in the Papal States, there is a cellar of no great runs. It was visited in the middle of July, the thcr- 
depth out of which an impetuous, sharp, cold wind mometer at 85 degrees in the shade; and on approach- 
issues. Numerous natural refrigeratories are com- ing it, an evident chilliness was felt in the air. Parties 
mjsmorated by the same philosopher; among the most of pleasure often resort hither in the sultry summer 


issues. Numerous natural refrigeratories are com- ing it, an evident chilliness was felt in the air. Parties 
mjsmorated by the same philosopher; among the most of pleasure often resort hither in the sultry summer 
curious were some which he found at the foot of a steep days to drink of the cold flowing waters, and to amuse 
mountain near Mount Pilatus, on the banks of the themselves with the rich store of ice here treasured up. 
Lake of Lucerne. These places were simply small In some places the ice is quite near the surface, and is 
wooden huts, on three sides formed of timber, but the only covered with leaves. A boy, armed with a hatchet, 


back wall was built against the talus, or heap of frag- descended into a cavity, and after a little hard work, 
ments, and riibbisli at the foot of the rock, and was hewed out a solid lump of ice several pounds in weight, 
formed in a loose manner of dry stones. When these An idea of the solidity of this piece may be fornicd, by 
hute were visited by the traveller, it being the aist of adding that on the third day some of it was yet un- 
JuO'j the thermometer marked 73 degrees in the shade, melted. A similar repository of cold exists about seven ' 
in the huts it was as low as 39 degrees, or seven degrees miles from Newhaven, at the bottom of a steep ridge of 
above the freezing-point; and all that separated these trap rock. In the hottest summers ice is conveyed from 
remote degrees of temperature wag a few planks of this place to Newhaven, much soiled, indeed, with leaves 
wood! The proprietors of these places mentioned seve- and dirt, but useful for cooling beverages. A more 


ral curious facts in illustration of their utility. Milk, 
they said, could easily be kept sweet and frcsli in the 
heats of summer for three weeks, meat for a month, 
and cherries from one season to another! In winter. 


celebrated one, also in America, has often been noticed 
by tourists of that country j some accounts, in fact, have 
been greatly exaggerated about it. It is situated in 
Hampshire county, Virginia, and is widely celebrated 


curious enough it is to notice that outside water will be under the title of tho Ice-Mountain. The place where 


frozen for some time before it is so within. Saussnre 
adds, that the ‘proprietors of the caves unanimously 


! the store of cold exists is a sort of natural glarier, which 
lies against a steep mural ridge of lofty rock, and is 


ufilrmed, that the hotter the summer was, tho greater composed of a number of fragments of sandstone of all 


was the strength of tho cold current which issued from 
tlicm : ’ in tlie winter a sensible current of air sets into 
tliem. In the south of France is another famous na- 


sizes loosely heaped together. In the midst of these 
the icc is contained. It was visited in the summer of 
1638, a season of drought and heat quite unparalleled 


turul ice cave—that of Fondcreule. M. Hericart de in the history of that country. But the excessive ex- 


Tluiry has given an interesting account of a visit to 
it. This cave is situated in a wild and romantic 


ternal heat did not appear to exert tiie smallest influ¬ 
ence on the Ice-Mountain. At the depth of a few inclics 


region, tifiere some long bygone convulsion of the abundance of excellent ice was found, and a thermo- 


earth has rent asnnder the solid rocks, and produced 
a scone of confusion of the wildest description. The 


meter lowered into a cavity dropped from 95 to 40 de¬ 
grees. The surrounding rocks were covered with dew. 


occurrence of tlie cave in this district, and its extraor- owing to the condensation of atmospheric, vapour by 
dinary phenomena of temperature, &c. are without the excessive coldness of their surface. One cavity had 


doubt attributable to this geological disturbance, as 
will be best perceived in the sequel. It was long 


been fllled with snow, and only covered with a few 
planks, and yet the snow was as crisp as if it had but 


thought to he a subterranean glacier, and has been just fallen! At the bottom is n little artiflcual structure 
described as such ; but this is an erroneous view of called the ‘ dairy,* and used for that purpose in the suni- 


tho case. It is a inagnifleent cavern, nearly 200 
feet in depth, of very irregular width ; and tho thick¬ 
ness of its vaulted roof is about fa 6 feet. Its in¬ 
terior is decorated with the most beautiful calcareous 
stalactites, and the floor is variegated with curious 
alabaster cones, which shoot out from the sheet of clear, 


raer. In ordinary summers its roof is covered with 
icicles, and its sides are often quite incrustod with ice. 
Strange to say, a spring near tho rock has only one 
degree less temperature than the waters of the sur¬ 
rounding district. The atmosphere over this singular 
spot had in this scorching season a balmy spring-like 


transpareiat ice forming the pavement. In many places coolness, most refreshing to the weary traveller. Most 
elegant stalactites of ice drop down from the roof Italian tourists know tho Monte Testaceo near Borne, 
like pendents of clear glass, and, as ijt were, melt into It is a hill from 200 to 300 feet high, composed of 
the glassy floor beneath, so that the vault is upheld broken pieces of urns; hence its name. It is, in fact, 
by pillars of this beautiful material. Tho alabastrine a vast mass of broken lottery; therefore extremely 
stalactites are found principally at the sides of the light and porous. It it situate in the burning Cam- 

cavern, while the icy ones are in the middle, and here pagns, near the cityj and yet, most singular it is, that 

and there produce all the resemblance of ri(ib folds of from every tide of tliM luli there dmic^nd win^ of 
drapery clear as water. One of the travellers cut a the most refreshing coolness. The inhae^tants aisu dig 
hole in a pillar of ice, and placed a candle Inside; the caves into the hill, which they use at refrigeratories, 

must nutgleal effects were thus produced; and the and in these the thermometer often matMs 44 degrees 

fantastia.msles of this subterranean temple of cold when the temperature outside is nearly 80 degrees, 
were iBiiniinated with the richest yellow, blue, green. We shidl conclude our series of illnstrations upon 
jind red ^ts, the reflected rays playing with iUnsory this carious subject by referring to one whibh has at- 
cffect upon the floor of ice, the pillars Olf the same tnl^ trahted a la^e share of interest and attention of some 


’ the same snl^ I trahM a large share of interest and attention of some 


stance, and of alsbaster, and the great stalagniteslrhit^ of the most talented of our learned men. It is to be 
lined the walls. A larger illumination wu afterwards in the eplendid woi& on the Geology of |lu»sla, 
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gently paUiihed, by Sir Roderick Murchison. The 
ice-cave here commemorated U.j^far from Orenburg, 
and boofts of the unpronounceable n$scaaIUstzkaya--Zast- 
chila. It U situated at the base of a hillock of gypsum, 
at the eastern end of a village connected with the im¬ 
perial estabUshment, and is one of a aeries of apparently 
natural hollows us^ by the peasants for cellars or 
Stores. It possesses the remarkable property of being 
partly fltlcd with ice in tihe summer, and totally destitute 
thereof in the winter, * Standing,’ says the talented 
autiior, ‘ on the heated ground, and under a broiling 
sun, I ehail never forget my astonishment when the 
woman to whom tlie cavern belonged opened a frail 
door, and a volame of air so piercingly keen Struck the 
legs and feet, that we were glad to rush into a coM bath 
in front of us to equalise the effect I We afterwards 
subjected the whole body to the cooling process by 
entering the cave, which is on a level with the street 
At three or four paces from the dot/r, on which shone 
the glaring sun, we were surrounded by half-frozen 
quass and the provisions of the natives. The roof of 
the cavern liung with solid uudripping icicles, and the 
door might be called a stalagnite of ice and frozen 
eartli. Wo were glad to escape in a few minutes from 
tills ice-bound prison, so long had our frames been 
Hccustumed to a powerful heat’ The cold in this 
cavern is invariably the greatest inside when the air is 
the iiottest outside. As soon as irinter sets in, the ice 
I disappears, and in mid-winter the peasants assured the 
' travellers that the care was of so genial a temperature, 
iliat they could sleep in it without their sheep-skina 
At the very period when Sir R. Murchison visited it, 
the thermometer was 90 degrees in the shade, a degree 
of heat which only those who have experienced it can 
n|>preciatc i > ct a single plank was the division between 
a burning sun and a freezing vault! Tiie cave is about 
10 paces long, and about 10 feet high. It has a vaulted 
roof, in wliicTi great fissures ojpen, which appear to com¬ 
municate wiHi the body of the hillock. This account 
was first read before the Geological Society, and excited 
miicii discussion among the members of the body. Sir 
Jt. Murchison at first believed that the intensely-frigo- 
nfle powers of the cave were due in some way, which 
the learned expositor could not make very clear, to the 
presence of saline ingredients in the rocks. Ilis geo¬ 
logical cliemistry, however, being shown to be at fault, 
and tlie causes on which he relied, if they existed at all, 
being such as to produce /leal instead of cold, Sir J. 
llerschel undertook the solution of the problem. An 
elaborate letter of his soon appeared, in wliich he at- 
t( niptod to show that the cold of the cave was explic- 
alile on climatological grounds solely, and in which 
inucli was said about waves of heat and cold, so as to 
give a very scientific air to the explanation. Dut on 
similar grounds we might expect every natural cavern 
similarly situated to be a freezing cave; which is not 
the case. 

Saussure long ago gave the clue to the real exposi¬ 
tion of this paradoxical phenomenon $ and Professor 
Pictet, followiiig it out, has satisfactorily demonstrated 
that it is a beautiful example of a practical illustration 
in nature of thqf first principle in chemistry— evapora¬ 
tion prmiucee cold, li is well known to the geological 
student that in certain mines which have a horizontal 
gallery terminating la a vertical shaft communicating 
with the atmosphere, a current of air in summer de¬ 
scends the vertical shaft, and emerges from the hori¬ 
zontal; wliile in winter the current seta in at the hori¬ 
zontal, and issues from the .vertical shaft. Now, in 
nlinoM every instance quoted, tile arrangement of these 
caves has been precisely similar; they are placed at 
the bottom of a hill perforated by Tarions rents and 
chasms. Thus the cava is the horizontal, and tiie 
vertical shaft lies in the mass of the hiU. Suppoes, 
then, the mean temperature of the hiU to be abwt 
or 30 degrees. The descending summer eurrent^ntz 
ing through the channels in the hill emporates 
water U meets with in its pngress, and so npldl^iTli 


to become colder and colder in its descent; until, reach¬ 
ing the care, it is even below 32 degrees, and there 
fraek^s the water coUmted in it. The hotter the 
ahr euteide, the g^tor the destruction of equilibrium 
betw^n the interior and exterior columns, which cum- 
raunicate at their tose in the cave; uonsequently, the 
more rapid and intense the evaporation, ana the mqre 
severe the measure of cold produced. Every postulate 
U satisfactorily answered upon this hypothesis t and 
while no doubt occasionally the ice found in some caves 
may be part of a glacier, or the remains of lost winter's 
product, yet the phenomenon which we would induda 
under the term Nature’s Ice-Caves is explicable solely 
upon this simple and beautiful law. * This view,’ says 
Sir R. Murchison in a postscript to his previous account, 
* is supported by reference to tiie cUma|;e of the plaint 
of Orenburg, in which there is great'wetness of the 
spring caused by melting of the snow, succeeded by an 
intense and dry Asiatic heat.’ 

'W • 


THE EMPEROR AND THE ARTIST. 

FKOM TUB FBCNCB. 

Two men made to understand each other; two men 
who wore kindred by their genius, their popnlarity, 
and their misfortunes ; two men actuated by the same 
principles, kindling with the same desire for immor¬ 
tality ; in a word, two men who, having attained the 
glory they sought after, fell at the same moment, by 
the same stroke, and closed their days alike in a laud 
of exile. 

It is well Vnown that the painter David had in liis 
earlier years cherished the most exaggerated political 
opinions. Ills ardent imagination feasted on the recol¬ 
lection of Brutus and Scaivoia, until he longed for the 
austere independence of a Roman republic. Happily 
for the fame of David, on his deliverance from the 
prison of the Luxembourg at the first revolution, ho 
gave up the boisterous activity of political life, and de¬ 
voted himself so successfully to his art, that be became 
the restorer, as well as the head, of the French school of 
painting. 

David's reputation as a historical painter was al¬ 
ready established when Bonaparte returned from Italy 
covered with glory. Shortly after his arrival in Paris, 
he was elected a member of the National Institute, and 
expressed liis desire to become acquainted his 
talented colleague. They met at dinner at theVipse of 
Lagarde, secretary to the Directory, and wore soon 
engaged in an animated conversation, 

* I n ish to paint you, Citizen General, sword in hand, 

on a field of battle.’ j 

‘ No,’ replied Bonaparte; * battles are no longer i 
gained sword in hand. I would rather be represented | 
sitting calmly on a fiery horse.’ | 

This idea was not lost, although the portrait was not 
at that time undertaken. 

When Bonaparte liad become First Consul of tiie 
Republic, he invited David to breakfast with him. 
Tbo national authorities had just been reorganized in 
accordance with tiie new constitution. * I have pre¬ 
ferred leaving you to your pencil, instead giving 
you a place,’ said Napoleon to the artiabt ppuios pass 
away, but talent abides.' ■.(. ^ 

‘ Citizen Consul, timo and events hav» Aaught me | 
that my place is in my studio,’ replied Daidu modestly. 

‘ I have always had a great love for my art, and wish 
to devote myself entirely to it.’ 

On Bonaparte’s return from Murengo, he sent for 
David into his cabinet. Lucien Bonaparte, at tiiat time 
minister of the interior, was present ' Well, David, 
what are you at work about now?’ inquired Napoleon. i 

* At my painting of Leonidas atThe^opylse, Citizen 
Consul.’ 

‘ Ah, ah 1 I know,* i^oioed Napoleon. ‘ But why do 
you trouble yeiirself with painting the conquered ? 
LeonidM’x name alone has reached us; all the rest sue 
fongpliitaa now I’ 
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‘All I do you say. Citizen Consul? All, exceiit the 
noble retistanco and sublime devotion of the vanquished. 
All, except the manners and customs of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, with which it is well that'republican soldidrs 
eliould be acquainted.’ 

* Perhaps so, Citizen David,’ said Napoleon, shaking 
hit.head doubtfully; and after a moment’s pause, he 
added playfully, ‘ But, mmi c^rr, when are you going 
to begin my portrait ?— the portrait, you know.’ 

‘ Whenever you choose to sit to me.’ 

‘ To sit to you I What is the use of that ? ’ inquired 
Napoleon, who had neither leisure nor patience to yield 
to the painter’s wishes, ‘ Do you suppose that the 
great men of antiquity whose likenesses have been 
handed down to us ever sat to a painter ? ’ » 

* This is quite another matter; I wish to paint you 
for your own age—for the men who have seen and 
known you, and who will expect to find you like.’ 

‘ Like I’ rejoined Napoleon smiling; ‘ surely it is not 
tho colour of the skin or the exact form of the features 
which constitutes a likeness? It is the character of the 
physiognomy—the expression of the soul—the tone en¬ 
semble of the individual, which ought to be rendered; 
and that is all.’ 

I Citizen Consul, you are teaching me the art of 
painting,’ replied David. ‘ I will take your portrait 
without your sitting to me.’ 

Oil leaving Napoleon’s cabinet, Lucien renewed the 
subject of Leonidas, and observed to David—‘ The fact 
is, that ray brother only likes national subjects: it is 
his foible, for he has no objection to be talked of by the 
public.’ 

‘ And he is in the right; for in all those subjects 
illustrative of our national glory he is largely concerned. 
But do not fe-ar: my painting shall bo talked about.’ 

Tlie artist worthily accomplished the desired portrait 
of tho I'lrst Consul. Napoleon is therein represented 
sitting calmly on a fiery horse while he ascends Mont 
St Bernard ; the ample cloak in which ho is enveloped 
floats in the wind ; and lie is in the aet of commanding 
I his army to pass the Alps. The names of Hannibal 
and Cliarlemagne are graven upon the rocks in the fore- 
' ground; and in the dUtanco arc seen groups of soldiers 
I and trains of artillery. When this painting was shown 
to Napoleon, after bestowing on the artist ail tiio praise 
I which was his due, he began to speak of the groups of 
flgurea ^the background. 

‘ But,Citizen David, what is the meaning of those 
half-dozen good little men {petite bans hommes) no 
bigger than my horse’s shoe? Does it not look us if 
the animal would crush tlicm beneatli liis foot?’ 

* Citizen First Consul, there is some truth in your 
observation; and yet, believe me, those petiis bans 
homms, as you call them, cannot be dispensed with: 
they contribute to the effect.’ 

‘ Very well, I am quite satisfied to have it so,’ re¬ 
plied Napoleon smiling; * and so much the more, ns 
these little men have helped me out of many a scrape 
during tliat passage, and I wish to share with them the 
glory of the campaign.’ * 

Napoleon had no sooner been proclaimed Emperor, than 
be appointed David his flrst painter, and commanded 
him to prepare six large paintings for the Louvre, 
the subject of one of which was to be the coronation. 
This last picture is said to be the largest in existence, 
and three years of the artist’s life were devoted to its 
completion. Most of the figures in this admirable com- 
jHwition are exact likenesses of tho most celebrated 
personages of that epoch; and in order that ‘'BaVilf 
might the more faithfully render the grouping of the 
august assenblagc, a seat was provided for him above 
the high altar of Notre-Dame, from where he could 


* This painting wag preiscnted by Divvia to tho Invalids, and 
Oplaced in tbslr gnuid library, from whence it was carried off by 
tho Prunions in 181S, aa a sort of exrUango for Fredoriok thh 
Great's sword, which Napoloon had taken possesiion of nine yean 
before. It is now in tho luuaeum at Berlin. . 


observe the ensemble as well as the details of the cere¬ 
monies. 

At length, in the spring of 1808, the Emperor being 
informed that the painting was finished, was desirous 
to see it; and accompanied by the Empress, as well as 
by severM ladies of the court, and nfiSeers of his house¬ 
hold, he went one afternbon to the painter’s studio, 
situated in the Rue de la Sorbonne. 

Napoleon considered this noble composition a while 
in perfect silence. He had heard it observed by some 
critics that the Empress was in fact the heroine of the 
picture, as David had chosen for his subject that mo¬ 
ment when Napoleon places upon Josephine’s brow the 
imperial diadem. This selection had been made by the 
F.mperor's own desire, and accordingly he expressed im¬ 
mediately his entire approbation of it. 

‘ You have perfectly expressed my thought,’ said he; 

‘ you have represented me as a French chevalier; and I 
am obliged to you for thus transmitting to future gene¬ 
rations this proof of my affection for one who shares 
with me the cares and anxieties of government.’ 

After praising tho general effect of the composition, 
Napoleon continued—‘ Ah, there is Murat, with his 
magnificent costume: there is that fine head witli its 
Vesuvian aspect. Every one will recognise Cambaceres, 
although his back only is visible. As for Talleyrand, 
you have flattered him a little; and he looks as if ho 
were coming out of the canvas to thank you for it. 
Fonch^ is frightfully like. Those velvets and satins 
—all those trifling details — are admirable: there is 
so much truth, so much beauty in them! It is not a 
mere picture: the people seem to live and to speak 
in that painting! ’ 

Just then one of Josephine’s ladies-in-waiting whis¬ 
pered to her next neighbour that David had made tho 
lOmpress look far too youthful. David, overhearing tlie 
remark, turned round gently towards the lady, and said 
to her ill a very low voice, ‘ Nevertheless, madame, I 
would not counsel you to say so to her.’ 

The Emiieror prolonged his visit until warned by the 
approaching sunset that it was time to depart. He Ii.id 
for some time stood with' his head covered, in silent 
contemplation before the picture, when all of a sudden 
he drew back a few steps, took off his hat, and address¬ 
ing the painter witli an air of mingled emotion and 
dignity, said to him, ‘ David, I salute you! ’ 

‘ Sire,’ replied the painter, who was deeply moved by 
this homage, * I receive your majesty’s salutation in 
the name of all French artists; and I feel happy and 
proud that it is to me tliat tliesc words have been ad¬ 
dressed.’ 

Josephine added still farther to David’s gratification, 
by addressing to him some of those charming words 
which she knew so well liow to express, and which she 
always uttered with to much d propos. The artist then 
accompanied their majesties to their carriage, which 
was in waiting far them in the Place de la Sorbdnne. 
There was assembled a vast crowd, drawn together by 
tho hope of seeing the Emperor and Empress, Brfore 
taking leave, Napoleon said to David with a look of 
kindness: ‘Thank you, my dear David—thank you; 

1 iiope YOU will soon come and return my visit. Adieu.’ 

And while David signified hit assbut by a respectful 
bow, the air was rent by a long cry bf Vive I'Empe- 
reurt which echoed throughout the Place long after 
the imperial carriage had vanished out of sight. Some 
days after this visit, DaVid presented himself at the 
of the Emperor. As usual, Napoleon inquired 
W^pim what work was then emploj^g his pencil. 

' Leonidas, sire—still Leonidas; I have oeeu working at 
it for more than ton years.’ 

‘ A poor subject, my friend—>a poor subject: I told 
you so ten years ago.’ Then, after a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion^ Napbleto added: ‘ I really cannot understand why 
you have su^ a passion fur conquered pcoyle. Glory, 
greatneis, instlce, are ever on the side of strength and 
victory.' These three hundred Spartans were fools to 
itrug^ against the kingoof Persie with his three, hun- : 
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dred thousand soldiers. In fact |he7 were rebels; and 
, if they had lived in my day, I haTe_ had every 
one of tbem shot as a set of go(^*for-Bothing 'rascals. 
However, I must do them justice. They were brave 
fellows, so that I cannot be very angry with them; but 
' in certain cases useless resistance js worse than a folly 
I —it is a crime. The world is com{^d only of tlje 
' strong and the weak: the fi^st are formed to command, 

I the second to obey. Every nation which does not know 
how to defend itself against a con<).ueror, or cannot do 
BO, and which has not even the courage to struggle 
boldly against him, deserves to be crushed first, and 
then ruled. Take my advice, David j leavesBone your 
Leonidas, who was an obstinate fool, and fill your can¬ 
vas with some of our glorious national feats: there are 
so many of them, tliat your only difficulty lies in the 
choice of a subject. Tliere i4 the itvolt of Cairo, the 
plague sufferers at Jaffa, and many other equally-ad- 
uiirablc matters. You need not go back to a stale anti¬ 
quity for your subjects.’ 

David was not surprised by this vehement sally of 
Napoleon’s. He only understood from it that, if he 
wished to retain the Emperor’s good graces, he must, 
for tlio time being at least, give up his Leonidas, and 
occupy himself with his contemporary epoch. He found 
it much easier, however, to conform himself to the Em¬ 
peror’s tastes, than to attend to the whims of some of 
the imperial family, whose portraits he was commanded 
about this time to paiut. Tlie Princess Borghese, more 
especially, so completely worried him by her caprices 
and her great inexactitude, that after having borne with 
her impertinences fur two years, he positively refused 
to finish her portrait; and even threw the sketch, which 
was already fur advanced, into the fire. Pauline com¬ 
plained bitterly of it to her brother, who, knowing his 
; sister’s charaetci', took David’s part, replying coldly— 

' ‘ Madame, if pretty women have tiieir caprices, great 
artists have tliem also, lean do nothing whatever in 
the matter.’ 

A little while after this conversation took place, an 
oceurrenuc liappencd which seemed likely for a moment 
to disturb the friendsliip of these two remarkable men, 
and which displays in a very strong light the weak as 
well as the strong points in Napoleon’s character. 

'X'ho Marquis of Douglas Iiad requested of David to 
paint for him a portrait of the Emperor. The artist had 
represented Napoleon standing up in his cabinet, just at 
the moment he had quitted his desk after a whole night 
s])ent ill business. Tlie prolonged watchfulness of the 
Emperor is indicated by the wasted tapers, wliicb are 
burned to tlicir sockets. Tlie figure is as large as life; 
and of all the portraits of the Emperor, this is considered 
tlie best likeness. Before sending it to the purchaser, 
it was conveyed to the Tuileries by order of the artist, 
and exhibited to Napoleon, who was enthusiastic in his 
admiration of it. 

‘ You have guessed me aright my dear David,’ said 
he, after having expressed his approbation in very fi<it- 
teriiig terms. ‘ I occupy myself by day with the happi¬ 
ness of my subjects, and 1 labour by night fur the glory 
of Erance. It only seems to me that you have given 
ton wearied an ^pression to my eyes, 'riiis is a mis¬ 
take, my good friend.. Working by night never tires 
me; rather, on the contruy, does it refresh me. My 
complexion is never more clear than when I have sat 
up all night. But for whom is this portrait intended?’ 
he inquired with an air of curiosity. ‘Who has.ber^ 
spoken it? ItteihotL’ ■ .. 1 

' Shie, it is dql^ed for the Marquis of Dojoglas.’ 

On hearing thus name, the Emperor started; and 
knitting his brows, cried out, * What, David,, is it for 
an Englishman?’ 

‘ Sire, it is for one of your- majesty’s most ordeal 
admirers.’ * ” 

‘Indeed,’ said Napoleon drily; ‘I |l;t^tye m , 
thing,’ - 

‘P'or the man who knows.,best how to i^preoiijMe.' 
Erencb artists.’ • 


‘Njwtt to me, sir, X presume,’ interrupted Napoleon, 
sl4{Xpio» drily and brusquely than before. ‘David,’ 
resnmed he in a calmer tose^ '*2 purohaae this portrait 
from yoa’ 

' Sire, it is already sold.' 

‘ David,’ rejoined the Emperor, ‘ that portrait shall Jie 
mine: I give you thirte thousand francs for it.’ 

‘ Sire, I cannot yield it to your nu^sty: it is already 
paid for.’ 

The Emperor, growing each moment more excited, 
said to the artist, ‘ David, I will not suffer t^is portrait 
to be sent into England. Do you understand me? It 
shall not got I 'irili return this marquis of yours his 
money,’ 

‘ Sire,’ stammered out David, ‘ your majesty would 
not wish to dishonour me?’ 

On hearing these words, the Emperor grow pallid 
with rage, and his lips quivered with emotion. ‘No, 
certainly; I would not so, even if it were in my powers 
but I am equally resolved that those who glory in being 
the enemies of France, shall never boast of having me 
in their piiwer—not even in effigy I They shall not have 
this picture, I tell yon!’ AiM at the same moment 
Napoleon raised his foot, and kicked the painting so 
furiously, that he broke through the canvas, repeating 
at the same time in an exasperated tone, ‘ Never shall 
they have it 1’ 

So saying, he instantly left the apartment, leaving 
every one behind him stupifled and terrified by the vio^ 
leiice of his eondact.” 

Two days pfter this scene, David was commanded to 
attend the Kiiqierur’s breakfast - table. As soon as 
Napoleon saw him appear, he arose from his seat, and 
hastening forward to meet him, took hold of hi.s hand, 
and silently pressed it within his own, David, wlio 
understood liis sovereign’s thought, only replied by 
raising the august hand to his lips. 

‘ My dear David, assure me that you are not ofiTended 
with me,’ said he in an under voice, which almost 
trembled with emotion. 

‘ Ah, sire ! ’ were the only words the artist had power 
to pronounce. In a. few minutes they were both calm 
enougli to converse as usual, and Napoleon named to 
him some plans he had bonceived; among others, he 
proposed forming a gallery of all David’s works. 

‘Italy,’said he, ‘possesses galleries of BapWl.and 
Michael Angelo; France shall owe to mo thr gallery 
of David.’ 

After expressing his thanks for this compliment, 
David replied to the Emperor—‘ Sire, 1 fear it would be 
impossible to form this collection. My works are too 
much dispersed, and belong to amateurs who are too 
wealthy to give tliein up. For instance, I know that 
Monsieur 'Irudaine, who possesses my “Death of 
Socrates,’’ sets a very high value upon it.’ 

* We will obtain it by coveting it with gold. Ilow 
much did he pay you for it? ’ 

‘ Twenty thousand francs, sire.’ 

‘Offer him forty thousand for it', ahd, if necessary, 
give two hundred thousand francs. ^s an order 

for the amount.’ ■. 

This picture had originally been bespolteadt 12,000 
francs; but M. Trudaine had paid 20,000, tq mark his 
admiration of the work. The proprietor refused the 
offer of 40,000 francs; a second offer of 60,000 was 
equally unsuccessful. 

'Your refusal is very flattering to me,' observed 
>'David; • but I.hope to prevail oa^you. to part with it, 
for I have the Emperor’s order to go os far as two hun- j 
dred thousand franca’ ■ 

‘I refuse them,’said M. Trudaine coldly^ ‘and beg 
you may acquaint the Emperor respectfully that I 
esteem your work for too highly to give it up on ang 

'—-— .. .. ‘ . . . ■ -— 

* This painting, ttsnde^ ,aad restored by David biiusolf, is now • 
fO'tbanossMslon ofthe Marqnls of Doivriss, whoierefved it rather 
liter tMU he might have d^red. Itofoie sending it to him, tho 
paints Undo four copEes of it, one of which is to bo found, in Paris 
at the house of M. Iluybene. 
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termi—not even if two niilUons were offered to me. 
Beaidee, if I were to make a lacriflce of this picture to 
bis majesty, it sbould be a gratuitous one; but I cannot 
part with it.’ 

David acquainted Napoleon with the lU iucoeii of 
hj;« mission The Emperor, with that irresistible tone 
and manner peculiar to himself, said—' Pray tell him 
that he will confer a favour on me by yielding to mo 
your “ Socrates ” for three hundred thousand francs.’ 

‘ Sire,’ replied David timidly, ‘ I am certain that he 
will refuse me.’ 

‘lie will refuse, do you say?’ inquired Napoleon 
angrily. ‘ Then tell him,’ he exclumed in a loud im> 
perious tone, and startiug from his seat-v-’tcU him I 
viUl have itl’ 

And these words were accompanied by a proud de¬ 
termined gesture which it is impossible to describe. 

‘ Tlien,’ repeated David in his turn, like a man of 
'Spirit, and with the dignity of a great artist, ‘ fie also 
will say that he mil not let you have it; for this pic¬ 
ture is his property, and he has a right to dispose of it.’ 

Tlie painter, bowing, was about to withdraw, when 
Napoleon, laying his hand upon his arm, and passing 
his other hand hastily across bis brow, as if to efface 
some disagreeable impression, said to him gently—‘ It 
is true, my friend, I was in the wrong; and I thank you 
fbr having reminded mo that I, above nil others, ought 
to respect property. But I was too anxious to have ail 
your ehef»~<f(mvre in my museum. Adieu, David, and 
let us both forget what has now passed.’ 

Tlie following day, David received tlio brevet of com¬ 
mander of the Legion of Honour, with the title of Baron 
of the Empire, and took the arms appointed to him by 
Napoleon: a pale of sable on a shield of gold, with the 
arm of Horace holding the tliree swords destined for 
his sons. | 

Amidst all this glory—laden with hononrs by Napo¬ 
leon, Ills protector and his friend; tiie object of un¬ 
bounded admiration to his countrymen—David fell 
beneath the same stroke which laid his imperial master 
low. He bade an unwilling adieu to Itis country, and 
went to end his days upon a foreign soil. A refugee at 
Brussels, he Could discern from his place of exile the 
new limits imposed upon his country, and by a happy 
illusion of imagination, still suppose himself the inhabi¬ 
tant .that beUe Franc^e to whoso national glory ho 
hod contributed. Napoleon was far less fortunate than 
hia exiled protege in the closing years of his life. 

THE WATCH CHANTS OF THE SWISS. 

Fon some little time a book has lain upon onr table, 
which we have hitherto been prevented from noticing 
by a prejudice conceived against it, occasioned by 
the injudicious encomiums of a great part of the press. 
It is, notwithstanding, a very good book in its way, 
and contains just such an account of a hasty ramble in 
Switzerland as might be written by a man blessed with 
good temper and a reasonably observant eye, but 
with no pretensions to original thinking or literary 
power.* ^ The most piquant thing in the volume is the 
fact, carried along with him by tiie reader, that the 
author has reached the age of sixty, au age at which 
few persons brought up in the mental activity and 
bodily indolence of a city climb mountains for recrea¬ 
tion. That Dr Forbes is able to do this, is owing, we 
have no doubt, to temperance, to equability of mind, 
and to the comparative hardiness and energy required 
in his profession. 

The natyative of a month’s tour In Switzerland, writ¬ 
ten uqd^ the circumstances we have mention^, can 
hardhpli,-'supposed at this time of day to afford much 
extramhle matter. We may mention, however, in 
passiitft that there is a remark which everybody feels 

* A JPhrstdtn’s HolMar, or a Month In BwltserlaDd' la the 
Slimmer of lata ByJolmForbw, M.1 >.,F.r. 8. London;-Blazray, 
1848. 


to be just, although nobody thought of making it be¬ 
fore, qn the strange picture presented by tlie Alps, of 
tumi^fr In the lap of winter. ' In the present case, for 
instance, alt things immediately beside us—trees, grass, 
shrubs, flowers, fruit—were quick with summer life, 
and rich in summer beauty, and obviously no more in- 
fl-uenced by the snowy mountains by which they were 
overlooked, than if they had' been basking in the sun¬ 
shine of a land that never knew winter. In describing 
a scene like this, a poet might seek for its analogy in 
the moral world, and liken it to a beautiful affection 
based on natural goodness, which no coldness can chill, 
no harshness wither.’ There is also a noticeable sketch 
of the appearance of the Wetterborn In its veil of white 
mist, 'having its lower border de9ned as accurahly 
along its brow as if drawn by a line. Sometimes this 
lower border or hem would gradually and slowly ascend, 
so as to leave the inferior and middle regiou perfectly 
clear; at other times the process was reversed, the 
dark face of the mountain gradually disappearing be¬ 
neath the descending veil. To whoever looked on tltis 
nmgniflcent spectacle, it was a ready and facile imagi¬ 
nation to conceive some Great Being enthroned on the 
mountain top, and raising and lowering the veil at n ill; 
and recollecting that it hod immediately followed thu 
sublimest and most awful of nature’s active operations, 
the thunder-storm—and on the very Held of its mani¬ 
festation—it was no less easy to understand how pheno¬ 
mena of a like kind, presented to the men of ruder and 
simpler times, may have transformed the i>riniary con¬ 
ception into speedy belief—belief tliat, on the slirnmled 
peak, and amid tlie darkness of the storm, tho Great 
Author of nature was himself in bodily presence,' Tliere 
is likewise at page 224 a picture of a glacier, resem¬ 
bling a ‘ silent cataract,’ which niu.st strike one who 
has travelled in Switzerland liy the felicity of the com¬ 
parison. But the best pictorial scene is the account 
of a natural exhibition wiiieh seems to have been got 
up on purpose for the delectation of our author. ‘We 
were all suddenly roused and startled by a trenicndons 
noise behind us, like a continuous peal of distant thunder, 
which made us instantly stop; and while wc were in 
the act of turning round, our guides, sliouting “ An 
avalanche 1 ” pointed to the mountain behind us. We 
looked, and from beneath the lower border of tlie mist 
wliich covered it, and out of whicli tlie ho.arao loud .roar 
wliich still continued evidently came, we saw a vast 
and tumultuous mass of snow rushing down and shout¬ 
ing over the edge of the sheer cliff into the air beyond. 
At first this liad a pointed triangular or conical sliape, 
with the small end foremost; but ns the fall continued, 
it assumed the appearance of a cascade of equal width 
throughout. In this form it continued until its upper 
extremity bad parted from the cliff, and the wliole miiss 
had fallen to tho earth, renewing, as its parts succes¬ 
sively reached the ground, and with still louder and 
sharper reports, the sound which had momentarily 
ceas^ while it was falling through the air. The whole 
of the process, which has taken so long to describe, was 
the work of a few seconds—half a minute at most; and 
all wa' over and gonb, and everything silent and mo¬ 
tionless as before, ere we could reebver from our almost 
breathless wonder and delight.’ 

The most interesting thing in the book, however, is 
the account of the watch chants of the Swiss; and this 
is really a contythtition to our knowledge of the manners 
of the people. Dr Forbes first heard those simple songs 
of the night at Chur. ' We had very indifferent rest in 
our inn, owing to the over-zeal of the Chur wqtcfiinen, 
whose practice it is to perambulate the toVn throngh 
the whole night, twelve in numlier, and who, on the 
present occasion, certainly displayed a most energetic ; 
state of vigilatice; They not only called, but sung out 
every hour, in the most sonorous strainv, and even 
bhanted a loi^ string of verses on the striking of some: 
and as the Weisser Kreutz happens tb.be in a central 
locality, with a street b4>th in bock and front, wc iiad i 
rather more than an average share of this patriotic anij | 
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religious demonstration, I sutpose the good people of 
Chur tliiuk nothing of these mtiu)tipj;s, or, from habit, 
hear them not: but a tired trarellor woijdd rather run 
the risk of being robbed in tranquillity, than M thus 
sung from hk propriety during all the tratches of the 
night. 

' Through the kindness of a friend, 1 have obtained an 
accurate version of these Elaborate night-calls, and I 
give in a note the words, as an interesting illustration 
of manners. Although tile words are in modern dress, 
and the verses are very similar to what are chanted in 
diiTerent parts of Germany, there is little doubt that 
they are, like the custom itself, really very ancient. It 
could only be in the undonbting and unquestioning 
simplicity of the faith of the old time that a ceremony 
and formula so entirely religious could have been ex¬ 
cogitated, It speaks well for the faith and temper of 
the present day, however, that this nocturnal and . ma¬ 
tutinal clamour, even though religious, should still bo 
tolerated by the children of Chur:— 

WATCH CRAHT^ST CHtJE. 


Trorfc ihr Cbriston, eiich flafren 
Vns're Glocke hat Asht geschlagea. 

SI II ff 

„ „ Zehn „ 

»i II • IS 

SI It ZwOU ff 

I* II II 

Jrhf, nur ach zur Nuali^g zcit 

Warcn von der Strof* befreit.— Ach(e/~^icc. 

TUANSIsATION. 


Hear, yo Christiana, Jet me tell you 
Oiir cturlc lias eight stricken, 

,, ,, nine, &c- 

JCiiiht, only eight in Noah’s time 
Wen* «uved from piiniHhmciit.'— 

Nine deserves no thnnking—> 

Man, think of thy duty!— Nine/ 

Tt n Commandments God enjoined .* 

Let iiH be to Him obodient.— Ten/ 

Only Eleven disciples were faithful; 

Grant, Lord, that there be no falling off l—ffl0ven / 
Twelve, is the hour that limits time— 

Man, think upon eternity *.~-~T»felv€/ 

One, uh man, only one thing is needful: 

Man, think upon thy death !—One/ 


Oet up in the name of Jesus Christ, 

The bright day is near at band; 

Tho clear day that ne’er delayed; 

Ood grant us all a good day! 

A good day and happy hours 
I wish you from tho bottom of my heart. 

Five, oh! reckon Five, oh I * 

At Altorf he is again disturbed in the same agreeable 
way. ‘ In our hotel at Altorf we were again saluted, 
during the vigils of tho night, but in a very mitigated 
degree, with some of the same patriotic and pious 
strains which had so disturbed us at Chur. As chanted 
here, however, they were far from unwelcome. The 
only other placet 1 think, where we heard these W'dchter- 
rufe was NeuchateL These calk are very interesting 
relics of the old times, and must be considered indicative 
as well of the simple habits as of the pious feelings of 
the people of old. I am indebted to the same kind 
friend who furnished me with the Chur chant for the 
following additiqmd notices respecting these watch-calls 
in* Swjtserland 

' In the town of Glarus the ftdlowing ate the evening 
and morning chants:— 


1 cams upon the evening watch: 
’ Ond glvejron ell a good night: 
Qaeneh tiro and light, 

ThM pod may yoa guard: 

Idst fo what I tell yoii— 

The clock hss stmek ton. 


Ottl Up In the name of the lord Jesus Ohrlat, 

For the day bee appeared: 

' The (im ooniee over 'Hie mouAtalna down~ 

Bo I wish you oil a good day. 

Idst to what 1 Ml yon, &a. 

The following, in the Swks ]»tok dialect, is chasted 
in some ptaces in the canton or Zurich, butt not in tho 
town of Zurich itself where the watchman’s call is no 
longer heard:— 

Jez slohnt uft der Obedwaeht, 

Behnt is Herr in dleeer Naoht i 
Oib dem Lib nnd dor Ssele Khu,'- 
Und fobrl is alU goo Ulmniel an. 

11 ^ How stand I on the evening watch i ’ . 

Protect us, Ood, in this night: 

Give to body and soul rest, 

And lend us all to heaven. 

' The Chur chant, as well as that of Glarus, which 
are both in tho common German, have probably been 
modernised by some modish reformers of the night- 
watch, but they are all very ancient. Ihe one just 
given in the vernacular Swiss is probably the identical 
call chanted centuries back. 

' Of the great antiquity of these chants we hare some 
strong evidence. In the small town of Stein, on the 
Rhine, in the canton of Aargau, tiiere is a chant now 
in nightly use which dates as far back as the fourteenth 
century. Its precise origin, as 'well as its original words, 
have been handed down from father to son, and both 
arc of unquestioned authenticity. This is the story:— 
Sumo time in the fourteenth century, at a period -when 
there were very frequent contests between the towns 
and the feudal lords of the country, a plot was con¬ 
cocted to deliver Stein into the hands of the nobles of 
the vicinity, in which plot some traitorous citizens 
were engaged. The night of attack came, and all was 
arranged for the admission of the enemy by tho traitors 
at two o’clock in tho mofning; the watchword agreed 
on between the parties being “Noch a Wyl”—(“Noch 
oiue Weile—Yet a wliile "). An industrious shoemaker, 
however, who lived close to Hie gate, and whom some 
urgent work kept up so late, overheard the whispered 
signal and the sound of arms also outside, and rushing 
to the watciihouse, gave the alarm, and so defeated the 
meditated assault, and saved the town. Ever since, the 
night-watch at Stein, when he calls the houf of two, 
must chant out the old words which saved the little 
burgh from destruction five hundred years since— 
“ Noch ii Wyl! Noch ii Wyi! ” 

‘ Tlie same antiquity, and also the inveteracy ef old 
customs to persist, is strikingly shown by the fact, that 
in some parts of the canton of Tessino, where the com¬ 
mon language of the people is Italian, the night-watch 
call is still in Old Gierman.’ 

Upon the whole, the volume will be found an agree¬ 
able companion to tlio professed guide-books. 


TOLERATION. 

Not the least useful quality in Mr Macaulay’s ‘ History of 
England,’ is the impression it will convey, that toleration in 
Diatlen of religion was a thing quite nnknpwB in past 
times: that, in point of fact, tlie party or sect who attained 
the upper hand was intolerant of those over whom it had 
acin'eved a victory. Wo say it is uscftil to know tlwt such 
was the ease; because the descendants of parties persecuted 
are apt to forget th.at their anoostors,^.were 4 >er 8 ecntor 8 in 
turn. Tliua in Scotland we hear much of tho persecutions 
of the Puritans in the seventeenth century: no doubt tlicso 
persecutions were most atrocious; bnt spiritual pride in 
reference to these dark proceedings will bo lessened by the 
reflection that the Puriums themselves, English and Scotch, 
acknowledged, when in power, no principle of toleration. I 
Mr Macaulay sets us right on tiik important subject in the 
following Inmfnoas pass^e:— 

‘ Tho Puritans ou^f to have lesumed, If from nothing else, 
yet from their own dkeontents, from their own strunles, 
from their o-wn iriotonr, from tho fell of that prond hio- 
rarchy.by which they had been so heavily oppressed, that 
in En^snd, and in the seventeenth centnry, it was not In 
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the power of the civil magistrate to drill the minds of 
men into conformity with his own system of theology. 
Tlicy proved, how'ever, os intolerant and as meddling as 
over Laud had hcen. Tliey interdicted, under heavy 
penalties, the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not 
only in chnrclics, but even in private houses. It was a 
crigie in a child to read by the bedside of a sick parent 
one of those beautiful colleets which had sootlied the griefs 
of forty generations of Christians. Severe punislunents 
were denounced against such as should presume to blame 
tlie Calvinisti'c mode of worship. Clergymen of respectable 
character were not only ejected from their beneiices by 
thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages 
of a fanatical rabble. Cliiirches and sepulchres, line works 
of art, and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. The parliament resolved that all pictures in the 
royal collection whioh contained representations of Jesus or 
of the Virgin Mother should bo burned. Sculpture fared 
as ill as painting. Nymphs and Crraccs, the work of Ionian 
chisels, were delivered over to Puritan stone-masons to be 
made deoent. Against the lighter vices the ruling faction 
waged war with a zeal little tempered by humanity or by 
common sense. Sharp laws were passed against betting. It 
was enacted that adultery should be punished with death. 
The illicit intercourse of the sexes, oven where neither vio¬ 
lence nor scduciiou was im|mtcd, where no public scandal 
was given, where no conjugal right was violated, was made 
a misdemeanour. Public amusements, from the masques 
which were exhibited at the mansions of the great, down 
to the wrestling-matches and grinning-matohes on village 
greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed 
that all the maypoles in England should forthwith bo 
hewn down. Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. 
The playhouses were to be dismantled, the spectators 
ftned, the actors whipped at the cart's tail. liope-dancUig, 
pup])et-show8, bowls, horse-racing, were regarded with no 
fi-icndly eye. But bear-bating, then a favourite diversion 
of high and low, was tiic abomination which most strongly 
stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries. It is to he 
remarked that their antipathy to tiiis s^iort had nothing 
in coininon with tho feeling which has, in our own time, 
induced tho legislature to interfere for tho piirjiose of pro¬ 
tecting beasts against tho wanton cruelty of men. Tlio 
Puritan lintcd bear-batiiig, not because it gave pain to tlio 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to tlie spectators. In¬ 
deed ho generally contrived to enjoy tho double pleasure 
of tormenting hoth spectators and bear. Perhaps no 
single circumstance nioro strongly illustrates the tcmi>cr 
of the precisians than their conduct respecting Christ¬ 
mas-Day. Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
the season of joy and domestic aifeotion, the season when 
families assembled, when children came homo from school, 
when quarrels were made up, when e.aro1a were heard in 
every street, when every house was decorated with ever¬ 
greens, and every table was loaded with good cheer. At 
that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were 
enlarged and softened. At that season the poor wore ad¬ 
mitted to partake largely of the overflowings of the wealth 
of tile rich, whose bounty was poculiarly acceptable, on ac¬ 
count of the shortness of tho days and of the severity of 
tlie weather. At that season tho interval between landlord 
and tenant, master and servant, was less marked than 
tlirough the rest of tho year. Where then is much enjoy¬ 
ment, there will be some excess; yet, on tho whole, the 
spirit in which tho holiday was kept was not unworthy of 
a Christian festival. The Long Parliament nive orders, in 
1C44, that the 2fith of December siiould bo strictly ob¬ 
served ad a fast; and that all men should pass it in 
humbly bemoaning the great national sin which they and 
their fatliers had so often committed on tliat day by romp¬ 
ing under tho mistletoe, eating boar's head, and drink¬ 
ing ale flavoured with roasted apifles, No public act of 
that time seems to have irritated the common jKople more. 
On the next anniversary of the festival formidaolo riots 
broke out in many places. The constables were resisted, 
the magistrates insulted, the houses of noted zealots at¬ 
tacked, and tho proscribed service of the day openly read 
in the churi^es.’ 

Ail feveritiea prodneo a reaction: the English threw off 
Puritanism in disgust; the Sootoh acquired an equid anti¬ 
pathy to EpiacOpaey. Philosophically epeaking, both were 
wrong: it was neither tho prlnciplee of Puritanism nor of 
Episc'opaoy that were to blame: it was the igno»n«e of 
tho age ; and it is only against this species of Ignonmcc 
that war should now bo waged. 


THE MOUNTAIN WIND. 

BV TUB BXV. rSKBS QILBOlIBB LVONS, LI..D. 

[This is taken from a vMumo published in America, entitled 
' Christias Bongs,* by the author of * Trlumplia of our Language,’ 
which appeared in the Journal, NO. 284.] 

Blaot of the mountain 1 the strongest, the fleetest. 

Bounding at eve In the pines of Braemar— 

Breeze of the desert I the purest, the sweetest. 

Warbling alone on tho moorlands afar— 

Hasten, unseen I from the fields of thy freedom. 

Play round my bosom, and steal o’er my brow— 

Harp-sti'ings of Morren, and perfumes of Edom, 

Bring not my spirit such gladness os thou. 

Come from the brake where the wild bird is singing, 

Come from tho fresh bank that gladdens the bee, 

Come from the clifl' where the hi iie-bell is sjiringing, 

Hidden from all but the sunbeam and thee; 

Rise in tby strength from the vale of thy slumbers; 

Waken!—my spirit has pined for tliee long— 

Oh for the muslo that swells in tby numbers I 
Oh for the wildness that breathes in thy song I 

Weluome, sweet pl.aymate and friend of my ohildhood I 
Thou art tlie same that 1 loved in ray youth— 

Others were false as those leaves in the wild wood. 

Thou still retainest thy freshness and truth; 

Thou still rojoicest, in melody roaming 

Through the long fern, where tho dew spangles gleam; 

Thou, when the swift brooks are turbldly foaming, 

Uasbest the spray from the vexed mountain-stream. 

Bard of tho hill! when thy harping la loudest; 

Bid mo not think with tho tyrant or stave; 

Teach mo to strive with tho worst and tho proudest. 

Fearless, as thou with steep Oarval's dark ware; 

Tench mo to rise with n lofty devotion. 

Purs, as thou rovest tho blossoming sod. 

Sweeping tbe chords with a sacred emotion. 

Singing of Truth, and Redemption, and God. 


HOW TO BKAB ILI.-NATURBII CMTICISBI. 

Tlie main comfort under injurious comments of .my kind 
is to look at them fairly, accept them as an evil, and cal¬ 
culate the extent of the mischief. Tliese injurious com¬ 
ments seldom blacken all creation for you. A humorous 
friend of mine who siilTered some time ngo under a severe 
article in the first newspaper in the world, tells mo that 
it was a very painful sensation for the first day, and that 
he thought all eyes were upon him (he being a retired, 
quiet, fastidious person); but going into his nursery, and 
finding his children were tho same to him as usual, and 
then walking out with his dogs, and observing that tlicy 
frolicked abont him as they were wont to do, he began 
to discover that there was happily a pablio very near and 
dear to him, in which even the articles of the ‘Times’ 
could make no impression. The next day my poor friend— 
wlio, by tlie way, was firmly convinced that he was right 
in tlie mattgr in oontroversy—had booome quite himself 
again. Indeed he snapped his fingers at the leading 
articles, and said he wished people would write more of 
them against him .—Friends in Council. 

BELLS RPNG BT FOG,, 

AVc believe there are several points on our northern coast 
and in otl r parts of tho world where what are termed 
‘ fog hells ’ are now in oiieration, for tho purpose of giving 
alarm to vessels when approaching the shore. The idea 
of bells being rang by fog, however, is so singular, as to 
require an e::^lanation of the mcohanism employed. The 
apparatus whioh rings the bell is wound up, and detained 
in a wound-up state by a lever extending from the ma¬ 
chinery into the open air. To the eeftl of the lever.is 
affixed a large sponge, whioh absorbs the moistiir# from 
the fog, and bybeopniing heavy, settles down the lever, lets 
the maoliinery free, and thus rings the bell. A cover is 
placed .just aMve'ine sponge to prevent the absorption of 
tnasu-~Cakndar, U. S. 

PubHehe«l,k 3 rW. & R. Cba sisBas, High Struct, Edinburgh. Also 
..sold by Di CRAsiBzas, 20 Argylo Street, Glamw; W. s. Orh, 
•iTtI Strosil, London; and J. M'OLASHAir^'jl B'Olier Street, 
Du^Ua.—nintod by W. dc E. Chambbrs, Edlnburgb. 
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IXPEBIENCES OF A BARBiSTER 

IBE SECOND MARRIAOt 

I A ncsY dav in the a*«i?o court at Chester, clieqiiered, 
as usual, by alternate victory and defeat, had just ternn 
imtcd, and I was walking briskly forth, when an attorney 
of rather tow coite in his profession—being principally 
iinployed as an interinedi iry between needy felons and 
the coaiisi 1 practising in the Crow n Court—ai costed roe, 
and presented a brief, at the sanio time tendenng the 
fee of tM o guineas marked upon it 

‘ 1 am engaged to-morrow, Mr Birnes,’ I evclaimtd a 
little testily, ‘on the civil side besides, jou know I 
■very seldom take briefs in the Crown Court, even if 
proffered in due time, and to morrow will be the 1 ist 
daj of the a^si/c in Cliester' There arc plentSy of un 
cmploit 1 eoiinsil who will bo glad of your bntf 

*ltis i brut in an letioii of ejectment,’replied the 
attorney—‘ Woo iley j u vuv 1 liorndyke , mid is brought 
to itmier possession of a freehold estate now held and 
fanned by (lie diieiidaiit 

‘An action ot ejectment to recover possession of a 
(icelicild istite' defended, too, I know, by i povierlul 
1) ir, for I was offered a brief, but declined it Mr 

P-leiils, and j on bring me tins for the plaintiff, 

and at the last inonunt too' You must be crazed ’ 

‘ I told the plaintiff and her granilf itlu r,’ rejoined 
Mr Birnes, ‘that it was too late to bespeak counsels 
ittention to the c aso , and that the fee, all they Imve, 
with much difllc iilty,been able to raise, was ridiculously 

small, but they insisted on my applying to you-Oil, 

here they are’’ 

We had by tins time reached the street, and the 
attorney pointed towards two figures standing m atti¬ 
tudes of anxious suspense near the giteway It was 
dusk, but there was quite sufficient light to^distingmsli 
the pale and interesting features of a young female, 
dressed in faded and scanty mourning, and accompanied 
by a respectable looking old man with white hair, and 
a countenance deeply furrowed by age and gnef 
*1 told you, Miss Woodley,’ said the attorney, ‘that 
this gentleman Ivould decline the brief, especially with 
suth a fee’- 

• It 18 not the fee, man * ’ I observed, for I was 
somewhat moved by the appealing dejection exhi¬ 
bited by the white-haired man and bis timid grand- 
daiightor, ‘ but what chance can 1 have of estiblishing 
tlus pprson’s rig4it—if right she have—to the estate she 
claims, thus suddenly called upon to act without pre¬ 
vious consultation, and utterly ignorant, except as far 
as this I jierceivB hastily-sprawled brief will instruct 
me, both of the nature of the plaintiff’s claim and of 
the deftnce«iiUnded to be set up against it^’ 

‘If you wouild undertake it, sir,’ said the young 
woman w ith a tMRiuIous, hesitating voice and gUsteniug 


eyes, ‘fur sake’—and she glanced at her aged com¬ 

panion—‘ who will else be helpless, homeless.* 

‘ The blessing of those who are repdy to perish will 
be yours, sir,’ said the grandfather with meek solemmty, 

‘ if y ou will lend your aid m this work of justice and 
mercy We have no hope of withstanding the master¬ 
ful violento and wrong of wicked and powerful men 
except by the aid of the 1 iw, uhieh we have been taught 
will evir prove a stiong tower of defence to those Who 
walk 111 the paths of peace and right ’ 

1 he earnestness of the old man’s language and man¬ 
ner, and the pleading gentleness of the young woman, 
fuieibly impressed me, and, albeit it \ias a somewhat 
unprofessional mode of business, I detemiuied to hear 
tilt ir story from their own lips, rather than take it from 
the scrawled brief, or through the verbal medium of 
their ittorney 

‘You hive been truly taught,* I answered; ‘and if 
ically entitled to tlia property you claim, I know of no 
masterful men that in this land of England can hinder 
y ou from obtaining possession of it Come to my hotel 
111 about in hour and a half from hence 1 shall then 
li ive leisure to hear what you have to say. Tills fee,’ 

I added, taking the two guineas from the hand of the 
attorney, who still held the money ready for my accept¬ 
ance, ‘you must permit me to return It is too much 
tor you to pay for losing your cause, and if I gain it— 
but mmd 1 do not promise to take it into court unless 
I am tlioronglily s itisfled you have right and equity on 
your side—I shall expect a much heavier one. Mr 
B trnes, I will see you, if you please, early in the morn¬ 
ing ’ I then boned, and hastened on 

Dinner was not ready when I arrived at the hotel, 
and during the short time 1 had to watt, I more than 
half repented of having had anything to do with this 
unfortunate suit However, the pleadings of chanty, 
the aaggestious of human kindness, reasserted their in¬ 
fluence , and by the time my new clients ariive 1, which | 
they did very punctually at tlie hour I bad indicated, 

I had quite regained the equanimity I had momentarily ; 
lost, and, thanks to mine hosts excellent viands and 
generous wine, was, for a lawyer, in a veryamiablo 
and benevolent humour indeed 

Our conference was long, anxious, and ausatlsfadtory. 

I was obliged to send for Barnes before it concluded, 

111 order to thoroughly ascertain tb# precise nature of 
the case intended to be set up for the defendant, and 
the evidence likely to be adduced m support of it Ko 
ray of consolation or of hope came firom that quartei 
Still, the narrative I had JudU listened to, bearing as it 
did the impress of truth and sincerity m every sentem t, I 
strongly disposed me to believe that foul play had been 
practised by the other side i and I determined, at all 
hazards, to go into court, though with but faint hope* 
indeed of a presmt successful issue. 
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‘ It appears more than probable,’ I remarked on dla- 
niiaaing my client*. ‘ that this will is a fabrication; but 
iMsforo such a question had been put in issue before a 
jury, some producible evidence of its being so should 
have been sought for and obtained. As it is, I can only 
■watch the defendant’s proof of the genuineness of tlie 
i^.strument upon wliieh he has obtained probate: one 
or more of the attesting witnesses may, if fraud has 
been practised, break down umlcr a searching cross- 
examination, or incidentally perhaps disclose matter 
for further investigation.’ 

* One of the attesting witnesses is, as I have already 
told you, dead,’observed Barnes; ‘and nnother, Elizabeth 
AVareing, has, I he.ar, to-day loft the country. An affl- 
(iiivit to that edect will no doubt be made to-morrow, 
in order to enable them to give secondary evidence of 
her attestation, though, swear as they may, I have not 
the slightest doubt T coulil find her if time were al¬ 
lowed. and her presence would at all avail us.’ 

• ‘Indeed! This is very important. Would you, Mr 
Barnes, have any objection,’ I added, after a few mo¬ 
menta’ reflection, ‘to make oath, should tl;e turn of 
affairs to-morrow render yonr doing so desirable, of 
your belief that you could, reasonable time being allowed, 
procure the attendance of this woman—this iOlizabeth 
Wareing ? ’ 

‘ Not the slightest: though how that would help us 
to invalidate the will Tliorndykc cj^ims under I do 
not understand.’ 

‘ Terhaps not. At all events, do not fiiil to be early 
in court. The cause is the first in to-morrow^’s list 
remember.' 

The story confided to me was a very sad, and, unfor¬ 
tunately in many of its features, ,a very common one. 
Ellen, the only child of the old gentleman, 'J'honias 
War<l, had early in life married Mr .lames AVoodley, a 
wealthy yeoman, prosperously settled upon his patcrn.al 
nere.s, which ho cultivated with great diligence and 
success. The issue of this marriage—a very liappy 
one, I was inforniCKl—was Mary AVoodley, the plaintiff 
in the present action. Mr Woodley, wlio had now been 
dead soinetliing more than two years, bequeathed tlie 
whole of liis property, real and personal, to his wife, in 
full confidence, as he expressed himself but a few hours 
before he expired, that she would amply provide for his 
and her child. The value of the property inherited by 
Mrs Woodley under this will amounted, according to a 
valuation made a few weeks after the testator’s decease, 
to between eight and nine thousand pounds. 

Respected as a widow, comfortable in circumstances, 
and with a daughter to engage her nffcctions, Mrs 
Woodley miglit liave passed the remainder of lier ex¬ 
istence in happiness. But iiow frequently do women 
peril and lose all by a second marri.age I Such was the 
case with Mrs AVoodley : to the astonishment of every- 
iMidj', she threw herself away on a man almost unknown 
in the district—a person of no fortune, of mean habits, 
and altogether unworthy of accepting as a husband. 
Silas Thomdyke, to whom she thus committed her 
happiness, had for a short time actcil as haillff on the 
farm ; and no sooner did he feel himself master, than 
his subserviency was changed to selfish indifferenne, 
and that gradually assumed a coarser character. He 
discovered that the property, by the will of Mr AVood¬ 
ley, was BO secured against every ebanee or casualty to 
the use and enjoyment of his wife, that it not only did 
not pass by marriage to the new bridegroom, but she 
was unable to alieoato or divest herself of any portion 
of it during life. She could, however, dispose of it by 
will; but in the event of her dying intestate, the whole 
descended to her daughter, Mary Woodley. 

Incredfl^ savage was Thomdyke when he made that 
discovery I and bitter and incessant were the indig- 
nitiai to which he subjected his unfortunate wife, for 
the avowed purpose of forcing her to make a will en- 
tin^y in his .favour, and of course disinheriting her 
dailighter. These persecutions failed of their object. 
An unexpected, quiet, passive,-but unconquerable rOiiist'- 


anoe,W88 opposed by the, in all other things, cowed and 
submissive woman, to this demand of her domineering 
husband. Her failing health—for gently nurtured and 
tenderly cherished as she had ever been, the callous 
brutality of her husband soon t(fld upon the unhappy 
creature—warned her that Mary would soon be an 
orphan, and that upon her firmness it depended whether 
the child pf him to whose memory she had been, so 
fatally for herself, unfaithful, should be cast homeless 
and penniless upon the w'orld, or inherit the wealth to 
which, by every principle of right and equity, she was 
entitled. Come ■what may, this trust at least should 
not, she mentally resolved, be betrayed or paltered with. 
Every imaginable expedient to vanquish her resolution 
was resorted to, Thomdyke picked a quarrel witli 
AVard her father, who had li'ved at Hale Farm since the 
morrow of her marriage with Woodlpy, and the old gen¬ 
tleman was compelled to leave, and take up his aliode 
with a distant and soipewhat needy relative. Next 
Edward Wilford, the only son of a neighbouring ami 
prosperous farmer, who had hecn betrothed to Mary 
Woodley several montlis before her father’s death, was 
brutally insulted, and forbidden the liousc. All, how¬ 
ever, failed to shako the mother’s resolution ; and at 
lengtii, finding all his efforts fruitless, Thomdyke ap¬ 
peared to yield the point, and upon this subject at least 
ceased to harass his unfortunate victim. 

Frequent private conferences were now held between 
Thomdyke, his two daughters, and Elizabeth AA7are- 
ing—a woman approaching middic-age, whom, under 
the specious pretence that Mrs Thorndyke’s increas¬ 
ing ailments rendered the services of an experienced 
matron indispensable, he had lately installed at the 
farm. It was quite evident to both the mother and 
daugliter that a much greater degree of intimacy 
siiliHistcd between the master and liou-^ckeeper than 
their relative positions warranted; and from some c.x- 
prcs.sions heedlessly dropped by the woman, they sus¬ 
pected them to have been once on terms of confidential 
intimacy. Thomdyke, I should liave mentioned, was 
not a native of these parts ; he had answered Mr Wood- 
ley’s advertisement for a bailiff, and his testimonials 
appearing satisfactory, he had been somewhat precipi¬ 
tately engaged. A young man, calling himself Edward 
Wareing, tlie son of Elizabeth AA^arcing, and said to bo 
engaged in an attorney’s office in Liverpool, was also a 
not unfrequent visitor at Hale Farm ; and once bo Imd 
the insolent presumption to address a note to Mary 
Woodley, formally tendering his hand and fortune! 
This, however, did not suit Mr Thorndyke’s views, and 
Mr Edward AVareing was very effectuMly rebuked aud 
silenced by his proposed father-in-law. 

Mrs Thorndyke’s health rapidly declined. The 
woman Wareing, touched iKwsibly by sympathy or re¬ 
morse, exhibited considerable tenderness and compas¬ 
sion towards the invalid ; made her nourisbing drinks, 
and administered the medicine prescribed by the village 
practitioner—who, after much delay and pooA, p<mhmif 
by Thomdyke, had been calleil in—with her own hands. 
About three weeks previous to Mrs 'Thomdyke’s death, 
a sort of reconciliation was patched up through her in¬ 
strumentality between the husband and ivife; and an 
unwontc-' expression of kindness and Annpassion, real 
or simulated,"sat upon Thorndyke’s features every time 
he approached the dying woman. 

The sands of life ebbed swiftly with Mrs Tliomdy!|m. 
Enfolded in the .gentle but deadly embrace with whi^i 
consumption seizes its victims, she wasted rapidly away; 
and, most perplexing symptom of violent retch¬ 
ings and nausea, especially after taking' her medicine^ 
wMcb, according to Davis, the village surgeon, was in¬ 
variably of a sedative character—aggravated and con¬ 
firmed the fatal disease which was hurrying her to the 
tomb. 

Not once daring this last illness could Maty Woodley, 
by chance or stratagem, obtain a moment's private iii- 
terri 9 W With her mother until a few miwtes before her 
decease. Until then, under onh prefelco or another, 
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cither Elizabeth Wareing, one of Tbprndyke’s daughters, lotdMtip, that you, gentlemen of the jury, vill reqAire 
or Thomdyke himself, was always present in the sick- of hifti the strictest proof—proof clear as light—that 
chamber. It was orening: darkness had for some time the Insttrument Upon which he relies to defeat the equit- 
fallen: no light had yet been taken into the dying able, the righteous daim of the young and amiable 
woman’s apartment; and thp pde starlight which person by my side, is gmiuine, and not, as 1 verily bo- 
laintly illumined the roWti served, as Mary Woodley liere —1 looked, os 1 spoke, full in the Iwe of Thom- 
softly approached on tiptoe to the bedside of her,_ as she dyke —‘ Foaano.* ‘ y 

supposed, sleeping parent;but to deepen by defining the ‘My lord,’ exclaimed the oppqdng douAsd, 'this d 
shadows thrown by the full, heavy hangings, and the really insufferable i ’ 

old massive ftirniture. Gently, and with a beating IIis lordship, however, did not ifiterposei mdl went 
heart, Mary Woodley drew back the bed-curtain nearest on to relate, in the most telling manner of whicdi I wm 
the window. The feeble, un^tain light flickered upon capable, the history of the deceased Mrs Thomdyke’s 
the countenance, distinct in its mortal paleness, of her first and second marriages; the harmony and happiness 
parent: the eyes recognised her, and a glance of infinite of the first—the wretehodness and cruelty whiim cha- 


parent: the eyes recognised her, and a glance of infinite of the first—the wretehodness and cruelty whiim cha- 
tendcrncss gleamed for an Instant in the rapidly-dark»n- racterised the second. I narrated also the dying words 
ii.ig orbs : the right .arm essayed to lift itself, as for one of Mrs Thomdyke to her daughter, though repeatedly 
fast, last embrace. Vainly I Love, love only, was strong. Interrupted by the dcfbiidant’s counsel, who manifested 
stronger than death, in the expiring mother’s heart, great indignation that a statement unsusceptible of legal 
and the arm fell feebly back on the bedclothes. Mary proof should bo addressed to the court and jury. My 
W(K)(lley bent down in eager grief, for slie felt instinc- address concluded, I put in James Woodley’s will; and 
lively that the bitter hour at last was come: their lips as the opposing counsel did not dispute its validity, nor 
met, and the last accents of the mother murmured, require proof of Mary Woodley’s'identity, I intimated 
‘ lieloved Mary, I—have been true to you—no will— that tlie plaintilTs case was closed. 

no’- A slight tremor shook her frame: the spirit ’J'he speech for the defendant was calm and guarded. 

tliat looked in love from the windows of the eyes It throw, or rather attempted to throw, discredit on the 


no’- A slight tremor shook her frame: the spirit ’J'he speech for the defendant was calm and guarded. 

tliat looked in love from the windows of the eyes It throw, or rather attempted to throw, discredit on the 
departed on its heavenward journey, and the uncon- deathbed ‘fiction,’ got up, MrP—— said, simply with 
scious shell only of what had once been her mother re- a view to effect; and he concluded by averring that he 


mained in the sobbing daugliter’s arms. 


I will not deny that tliis narrative, wliich I feel I have of Ellen Thomdyke, now produced, by irresistible evi 


but coldly and feebly rendered from its earnest, tearful 
tenderness, as related by Mary Woodley, aflected me 
considerably—cosc-hardened as, to use an old bar-pun. 


or body. 

I was betimes in court the next morning, and Mr 


Woodley. 

‘ And BO I will,’ said sleek Silas, rising up, and look- 


Barncs, proud as a peacock of figuring as an attorney ing round upon the auditory. ‘ If she will return, I will 
in an important civil suit, was soou at my side. The be a father to her.’ 


case had excited more interest than I had supposed, 
and the court was very early filled. Mary Woodley 


and her grandfather soon arrived ; and a murmur of little disconcerted. 


No look, no sound of sympathy or approval, greeted 
this generous declaration, aud he sat down again not a 


coiTiniiseratioii ran through the auditory as they took 
tlieir seats by the side of Barnes, 'riicre was a strong 
bar arrayed against us; and Mr Silas 'riiorndyke, I 
noticed, was extremely busy and important witii wliis- 
pcriiigg and suggestions to his solicitor and counsel— 
received, of course, as such meaningless familiarities 
usually are, with barely civil indifference. 


I asked this burly, half-drunken witness but one 
question—' When is your marriage withJtehecna Tliorn- 
dyke, the defendant’s eldest daughter, to ho celebrated?’ 

‘ I don’t know, Mr Lawyer j perhaps never.’ 

‘ That will do; you can go down.’ 

Air P-now ro.se to state tliat his client was un¬ 

able to produce Elizabeth Wareing, another of the 


Twelve common jurors were called and sworn well attesting witnesses to the will, in court. No suspicion 
and truly to try the issue, and I arose amidst breathless that any opposition to tlie solemn testament made by 
silence to address them. I at once ftsnkly stated the the deceased Mrs 'rhorndyke would be attempted had 
circumstances under which the brief had come into my been entertained; and the woman, unaware that her 
hands, and observed, that if, for Hck of advised prepara- testimony would be required, hod left that part of the 


tion, the plaintiff’s case failed on that day, another trial, 
under favour of*the court above, would, I doubted not, 
at no distant period of time reverse the possibly at 
present unfavourable decision. ‘ My learned friends on 


country. Every effort had been made by tlie defendant 
to discover her abode witliont cfi'cct. It was Jieliercd 
she had gone to America, wliere she had relatives. Tlie 
defendant had filed an affidavit settihg forth these facts. 


tlie other side,’ I continued, ‘ smile at tliis qualified ad- and it was now prayed that secondary evidence to 
raibsion of mine: let them do so. If they apparently establisli the genuineness of Elizabeth Wareiog’s attest- 
cstablish to-day the validity of a will wliich strips an ing signature should be admitted, 'r 
only child of the inheritance bequeathed by her father, I of course vehemently opposed this demand, and 
tliey will, I tell 4hera emphatically, have obtained but a broadly hinted that the witness was purposely kept out 
teniporaty triumph for a person w'lio—if I, if you, of the way. 

gentlemen of the jury, are to believe the case intended ‘Will my learned friehd,’ said Mr P-with one of 

to be set up as a bar to tlie plaintiff’s claim—^has sue- his sliest sneers,' inform us what motive the defendant 
needed by the grossest brutality, the most atrocious de- could possibly have to keep bock a writness so necessary 
vices, in bending the mind of the deceased Airs Thorn- to him ?•* 

dyke to lii# selfish purposes. My learned friend need • Elizabeth Wareing,’ I curtly repUed, * may not, upon 
not interrupt uie; I shall pursue these observations fbp reflection, be deemed a safe witness to subject to the ' 
the present np.-fiurther—merely adding that I, that ordeal of a cross-examinktion. But to settle the mat- 


shoiitd be able to establish the genuineness of the will 


deuce. Tliat done, however much the jury might wish 
the property had been otlierwise disposed of, they would 
of course return a verdict in accordance with their oaths 


we barristers are supposed to be : nor will the reader bo and the law of the land. 

surprised to liear that suspicions, graver even than 'riieflrst witness called was Thomas Headley, a smith, 
those which pointed to forgery, were evoked by the sad residing near l).ale Farm. He swore positively tli.at the 
history. Afueh musing upon the strange cireiimstanees late Airs Thomdyke, whom he knew well, had cheer- 
tiius disclosed, and profoundly cogitative on the best fully signed the will now produced, after it had bti'ii 
mode of action to be pursued, the ‘ small hours,’ the deliberately reatl over to her by her husband about a 
first of them at least, surprised me in my arm-chair. I fortnight before her death. Silas Thomdyke, Jolin 
started up, and hastened to bed, well knowing from Cummins, Elizabeth Wareing, and witness, were the 
exfierienee tliat a sleepless vigil is a wretched prepara- only persons pre.sent. Mrs Thomdyke expressed con- 
tivc for a morrow of active exertion, whether of mind fldence that her husband would provide for Mary 
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tor, niy lord,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I have here an affidavit of I was of coarse obliged to confess that we had teen 
tlie plrtintifTs attorney, in which he states that he has unable to find her; and the jndge remarked that In mat 
no doubt of beiiif; able to find this iniportant witness case he could receive secondary evidence in proof of 
if time be allowed him for the purpose; the defendant her attestation of the will. 


of course undertaking to call her when produced.’ 


A whispered but manifestly eager conference here 


A tremendous clamour of counsel hereupon ensued, took place between the defendant and liis counsel, occa- 
and fierce and angry grew the war of words. The sionally joined in by Edward Wareing. 'piere appeared 
^lubbnb was at last terniinatcd by the judge recom- to be indecision or hesitation in their deliberations; but 


mending that, under the circumstances, ‘ a juror should 
be withdrawn.’ This suggestion, after some demur, 
was agreed to. One of the jurors was whispered to 
come out of the box; tbun the clerk of the court ex* 
claimed, ‘ My lord, there are only eleven men on the 
jury;’ and by the aid of this venerable, if clumsy ex¬ 
pedient, the cause of Woodley versus Thonidyke was 
i(e facto adjourned to a future day. 

I bad not long returned to the hotel, when I was 


to be indecision or hesitation in their deliberations; but 

at last Mr P-rose, and with some ostentation of 

manner addrcsse<i the court. 

‘ In the discharge of iny duty to the defendant in this 
action, my lord, ufwn whose fair fame much undeserved 
obloquy has teen cast by the speeches of the plaintiff’s 
counsel—speeches unsupported by a shadow of evidence 
—I have to state that, anxious above all things to stand 
perfectly justified before his neighbours and society, he 
has, at great trouble and expense, obtained the presence 


waited upon by Mr Wilford, senior, the father of the hero to-day of the witness Elizabeth Wareing. 


young man who liad i>een forbidden to visit Dale Farm 
by Thonidyke. His son, he informed me, was ill from 


liad gone to reside in Prance with a respectable English 
family in the situation of housekeeper. Wc shall now 


chagrin and anxiety—confined to his bed indeed; and place her in the witness-box, and having done so, 1 trust 


Siiiry Woodley Iiad refused, it seemed, to accept pecu¬ 
niary aid from either tlie fatlier or the son. Would I 
endeavour to terminate the estrangement which had 
for some time tinliapplly existed, and persuade her to 
accept his, Wilford senior’s, freely-oflered purse and 


we shall Iiear no more of the slanderous imputations so 
freely lavished upon my client. Call Elizabeth Ware- 
iiig into court’ 

A movement of surprise and curiosity agitated the 
entire auditory at this announcement. Mr Hilas Tliorii- 


scrvices? I instantly accepted both the mission and dyke’s naturally cadaverous countenance assumed an 


the large sum wliich the excellent man tendered. A 
p^rt of the money I gave JSarnes to stimulate his 


ashy hue, spite of his efforts to appear easy and jubi¬ 
lant ; ami fur the first time since the commencement of 


exertions, and the rest I placed in the liand of Mary the proceedings I entertained tile hope of a sueeessfql 
Woodley’s grandpapa, with a friendly admonition to issue. 

him not to allow his grandchild to make a fool of her- Mrs Wareing appeared in answer to the call, and was 
self; an exhortation which produced its effect in due liuly sw-orti ‘to tell the trutli, the whole truth, and no- 
Bcason. thing but the truth.’ She was a good-looking woman. 

Summer p.issed away, autumn had come anrf gone, of perhaps forty years of age, and bore a striking rcsein- 


and the winter assizes were once more upon us. Begu- 
lar proceedings liad been taken, and tlie action in eject¬ 
ment of Woodley versus Tliorndyko was onie more on 
the cause list of the Chester circuit court, marked this 
time as a special jury case. Indefatigable as Mr llarnes 
had been in his search for PllizabeUi Wareing. not tlie 


blance to her son. She rapidly, smoothly, and unhesi¬ 
tatingly confirmed the evidence of Headley to a tittle. 
She trembled, I observed, excessively; and on the ex- 
ainiiiiiig counsel intimating that he had no mure ques¬ 
tions to ask, turned liastily to leave the box. 

‘ Stay—stay, my good woman,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ you 


slightest trace of lier could lie discover; and I went and I must have some talk together before we part.’ 
into eoin t, therefore, with but slight expectation of in- She startl'd, and looked at me with frightened earnest- 
validating the, as I fully believed, fictitious will. We ness; and then her nervous glances stole towards Mr 
had, however, obtained a good deal of informatinn rela- Silas Tliorndyke. There was no comfort there : in 
tiv® to tlie former history not only of the absent Mrs his countenance she only saw the reflex of the agitation 
Wafeing, but of Thorndyke liimself; and it was quite and anxiety which marked her own. Sleek Silas, I 
within the range of probabilities tliat sometliing might could see, already repented of the rash move he liad 
come out, enabling me to use tliat knowledge to good made, and would have given a good deal to got Ills wit- 
purpose. I’lie plaintiff and old !Mr Ward were seated in ness safely and quietly out of court. 


court beside Mr Barnes, as on the former abortive trial; 
but Mary Woodley had, fortunately for herself, lost much 


It was now nearly dark, and observing that it was 
necessary the court and jury should see as wcdl as hear 


of the interest wliich attaches to female comeliness and the witness whilst under examination, I requested that 
grace when associated in the mind of the spectator witli lights should bo brouglit in. Tliis was done. Two 
undeserved calamity and sorrow. The black dress candles were placed in front of tlie witness-box, one on 
wliich she still wore—the ortliodox twelve months of each side of Mrs Wareing; a few otiiers were disposed 
mourning for a parent had not yet quite elapsed—was about the bench and jury desks. The effect of this 
now fresh, and of fine quality, and the pale lilies of her partial lighting of the gloomy old court was, that the 
face were interspersed witli delicate roses; whilst by witness stood out in strong and bright relief frnm the 
her side sat Mr John Wilford, as happy-looking ns if no surrounding shadows, rendering the minutest change or 
such things as perjurers, forgers, or adverse verdicts play of her features distinctly visible. Mr Silas Thorn- 
existed to disturb the peace of the glad world. Alto- dyke was, from his position, thrown entirely into the 
gether, we were decidedly less interesting than on the shade, and any telegraphing between Iiim and the wit- 
former occasion. Edward Wareing, I must not omit to ness was thus rendered impossible. 11118 preparation, 
add, was, greatly to our surprise, present. He sat, in as if for some extraordinary and solemn purpose, to- 
great apparent amity, by the side of Thorndyke. gether with the profound silence which reigned in tlie 


duly sworn, and tlien nearly the same preliminary ‘ Pray, madam,’ said I, ‘ is your name Wareing or 
speeches and admissiuns were made and put in as on Tucker?’ “ ' ‘ 


the previous occasion. Thomas Headley, the first wit¬ 
ness called in support of the pretended will, under¬ 
went afigorous crus.s-examination; but I was unable to 
extract anything of importance from liim. 

‘ And now,’ said the defumlant's leading counsel. Met 
me ask niy learned friend if tie has succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the attendance of Elizabetli Wareing?’ 


She did not' abswer, and I repeated the question. 
‘ Tucker,’ she at last replied in a tremulous whisper. 

* I thought so. And pray, Mrs Tucker, were you ever 
“ in trouble” in Ixindou for robbing your lodgings ?’ 

I thought she attempted to answer, but no sound 
passed her lips. One of the ushers of the court handed 
iier a glass of water at my suggestion, and slie seemed 
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tu recover sumewliat. I profoed my queitioo; and at 
last she replied in the lame low, agitated voice,' Tes, 

I have been.’ 

‘ I know you have. Mr Silas Thorndykc, I Mleve, 
■was your bail on that occasion, and the matter was, I 
understand, compromised—arranged—at all events the 
prosecution was not pressed. Is not that so?’ 

‘ Ves—no—yes.’ 

‘ Very well: either answer will do. You lived also, 

I believe, with Mr Thorndyke, as his housekeeper of 
course, when ho was in business as lafnonuocter and 
vernier of infallible drugs and pills ? ’ 

• Yes.’ • 'r . 

‘ Ho was held to be skilful in the .preparation of 
drugs, was he not—well-versed in their properties?’ 

‘ Yea—I believe so—I do not know. Why am I asked 
such questions?’ 

‘You will know presently. And now, woman, an¬ 
swer the question 1 am about to put to \ou, as you will 
bo compelled to answer it to God at the last great day— 
Wliat was the nature of tlie drug which you or he 
mixed with the medicioe prescribed for the late Mrs 
Thorndyke ?’ 

A spasmodic shriek, checked by a desperate effort, 
partially escaped Iter, and she stood fixedly gazing with 
starting eyes in my face. 

Tlie profoundest silence reigned in tlie court as I 
iter.ited the question. 

‘ you must answer, woman,’ said the judge sternly, 

‘ unless you know your answer will criminate yourself.’ 

The witness looked wildly round the court, as if in 
search of counsel or sympathy : but encountering none 
but frowning and eager faces—Thorndyke slie could not 
disi'crn in the d.trknpss—she became giddy and panic- 
stricken, and sccmcil tu lose alt presence of mind. 

‘ He—lie—he,’ she at last gasped—‘ lie iiii.xed it. I 

do not know- Hut liow,’ slic added, pushing back lior 

liair, ami pressing tier hands against her hot temples, 

‘can this be? Wliat can it mean?’ 

A movement amongst the bystanders just at tills 
moment attracted ttie notice of the judge, and he irn- 
mediatelj'- exclaimed, ‘ Tlie defendant must not leave 
the court!’ An officer iilaced liimsclf beside tlie 
wrctclied murderer as well as forger, and I resumed tlie 
cruss-cxamiiiation of the witness. 

‘Now, Mrs Tucker, please to look at tliis letter.’ (It 
was that w'liich had been addressed to Mary Woodley 
by lier son.) ‘ That, I believe, is your son’s handwrit¬ 
ing?’ 

• Yes.’ 

‘ Tlie body of this will has been written by the same 
band. Now, woman, answer. Was it your son—this 
young man who, you perceive, if guilty, cannot escape 
from justice—was it be who forged tlie names of the 
dece.iscd Mrs Thorndyke, and of John Cummins at¬ 
tached to It ? ’ 

• Not he—not hel’ shrieked the wretched woman. ‘ It 
was 'Thorndyke—Thorndyke himself.’ And tlien witli 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, as the consequences of 
what she liad uttered flashed upon lier, slie exclaimed, 

‘ Oil. Silas, what have I said ?—wliat have I done ? ’ 

•Hanged me, that’s all, you accursed devil I’ replied 
Thornd) ke with^loomy ferocity. ‘ Hut I deserve it for 
ti usting in such an idiot: dolt and fool that 1 was for 
doing so.’ 

The woman sank down in strong convulsions, and 
was. by direction of^ the judge, carried out of the hall. 

The anxious silence which pervaded the court during 
this scene, in whieh the reader will have observed I 
played a bold, tentative, and happily-sncccssfui game, 
was brftken as the witness was borne off by a loud mur¬ 
mur of indignation, followed by congratulatory exclama¬ 
tions on the fortunate termination of the suit. The i 
defendant’s coniisd threw up their briciis, and a verdict 
was at once returned for tlie plaintiff. 

All the intulpated parties were speedily in custody; : 
and the body of Mrs Tliorndyke having been disinterr^, i 
it was discovered that she had been destroyed by bichio- i 


ride of mercury, of which a considerable quantity w'as 
detected la the body. I was not present at the trial of 
Thorndyke and bis sccomplices—he for murder, and 
Headley for perjury—but 1 saw by the public prints 
that be was found guilty, and executed: Headley was 
trgnsiiorted: the woman was, if I remember riglitly, 
admitted evidence for the crown. '* 

Mary Woodley was of course put into immediate 
possession of her paternal inlieritance; and is now—at 
least she was about four months ago, when I dined with 
her ami her husband at Dale Farm—a comely, prosperous 
matron; and as happy as a woman with a numerous 
progeny and an easy-tempered partner can in this, 
according to romance writers, vale of grief and tears 
expect to be. The service I was fortunately enabled 
to render her forms one of the must pleaskig recollec¬ 
tions of niy life. 

THE BIRDS OF SHETLAND. 

BT A. RKSIDEMT. 

ABoiTNn the bleak coasts of the northern and western 
islands belonging to Britain the scenery is wild and 
bare; inhabitants—men and quiKlru{ieds at least—are 
very fewbut old Ocean teems with life, and indulges 
in all his' ancient querulous and riotous moods. In 
sucli scenes also the student of oniitiiology flnds an 
inviting field, especially in the department of water¬ 
fowl, whoso motions and sounds diversify and enliven 
the otherwise desolate shores. At present, the reader’s 
attention is asked to the locality of the Slietland islands; 
and iK‘rlups n few sketches may be presented not alto¬ 
gether uninteresting. 

There are a good many land-birds, from the eagle to 
tile golden-crested wren; but tlie species are those which 
require not the stieltcr of trees, or even of long heather: 
hence singing-birds, and those called game, are nearly 
unknown. The lark and the mountain linnet are alninst 
the only songsters; and for those sportsmen wlio con¬ 
sider only tile law-protected birds worthy of their aims, 
there are no attractions in ishctland. Tlie inhabited nr 
cultivated parts of these isl.inds are almost exclusively 
situated close to tho water side, round the niargin of 
tho deeply-indented hays and sheltered liarboun called 
Jlrth<i or voea. There are therefore nismy lonely sputa 
among tlie undulating hills of the interior which, thm^gl^ 
probably in no instanec two miles from the sea in-AH 
directions, yet have a look of as remote desolation and 
perfect seclusion as if they had been many days' journey 
from all contact with man, his works, or his passions. 
There nature reigns unreclaimed, not in gloomy Alpine 
sublimity, or wildenng expanse of primeval western 
woods, or uiipruiied luxiiriousiiess of tropical beauty, 
but ill bare, sterile solitude. A coarse brown herbage 
scantily clothes the gray peeping rock.s, like a poverty- 
stricken beggar in lus tattered garments. A surly fog 
creeps over the higher eminences, and a small so-called 
loch—though it deserves not a more imposing name 
tlian that of pond—reposes in the bosom of tlie circum¬ 
scribed valley. In sucli a scene, on a small holm or 
islet in the middle of such a stagnant loch, an eagle has 
been seen, on a sombre winter day, sitting in »oUtary 
contemplation; resting perhaps after some long ex¬ 
cursion, fur tlie locality is for from the nearest 
cjrie, and food is very scarce. Tllire are known to 
be from eigiit to twelve pairs of eagles (the white¬ 
tailed eagle) that Iiave their nests J;i these islands. 
They are chiefly on the western side ;^^r there the cliffs 
are comparatively lofty ami precipitous, as if nature 
had prepared against the fell fury of the Atlantic billows 
an appropriate and uncunqui^Hble barrier, 

The gigantic fish called halibut, which is a large 
species of turbot, often basks, as do other flat flsli, near 
tlie surface of the sea. An eagle has been observed to 
pounce upon him, and bury his powerful talons in the 
fislTs back. The latter, naturally surprised at an 
attack so audacious, flounders of course, cudoavourjng 
to dive, and thus drown liis adversary, or escape hlk 
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clutches. It is not the habit of our eagle, however, to 
quit a hold he has once taken ; the bravery, or perti- 


was not till the following day, he was dead, and dis- 
flaured by ravens; but it Is impossible to say whether 

. . a __-.Cl._mi._ 


nacily, if you will, of the king of birds forbids so tame the wounds were given before or after death. The 
a reUnquishment of his purpose, and so he spreads his ballad of the ‘ Twa Corbies ’ is not without foundation 
mighty wings to balance himself, or to present a greater in fact, as respects these islands. _ • * ,. 

resistance to the halibut’s efforts to sink him, or even, Shetland is honoured with the residence M starlings, 
^lerchance, in expectation of being able to carry him off linnets, and here, also, more strange to say, is found the 
bodily, as doubtless was his first intention. If the wind golden>crested wren. The corn-crake (land-rail) is the 
or tide bo towards land, the eagle’s wings act also as cuckoo of the Shetlander. The monotonous call of this 
sails, and he floats niajc8tic.illy in his lloundery vessel elegant bird is most grateful to him, and he would not 
till it grounds with its passenger, and then, aometimes on any account suffer it to be molested or destroyed, bc- 
a mightier than botli—in his appliances, if not in his cause he has been taught to believe its presence foretells 
physical strength—interferes, and makes them his prey, a good crop. This is not, however, mere superstition; 
This was actually done by an elderly gentleman of the for, as they are delicate birds, wherever they breed and 
last generation, who liappened to bo taking his evening thrive, it shows tlie season to be mild, and ^probably, 
walk, and saw the whole occurrence. Hastening to the tlierefore, the corn will grow and ripen well. The land- 
water’s edge, with liis stout walking-stick lie despatched rail, in Shetland, generally builds, not among the co/a, 
both eagle and halibut, as, exhausted, but still strug- as in other parts, that being too low and backward here, 
gling, tliey were wafted to the shore. Quite recently but in the more early rye-grnss Acids. While we write, 
a p.air of similar incongruous companions, thus mur- we hear close beside us its cheerful but singular croAe-— 
dcrously associated, have been found both dead on the crake — crake —continued without intermission. A couple 
sea-beach. of pairs have established themselves in the iniinediato 

Corroborntivo of these daring and fatal exploits of vicinity, and, as everywhere they are said to be mime- 


tlie sea-eagle, we may also mention tlie following well- 
authenticated fact. In Iceland the seal often pursues 


rous, we welcome the omen, as ojicning a hope of plenty 
at length to the poor and long-tried Shetland cottager.s. 


the salmon up the rivers, ns it is W'ell known to do Among the precipices in the very wildest parts of the 
likewise in some of the Scottish rivers, although less const the rock-pigeon builds its nest. This rare bird is 
frequently since the introduction of the all-disturbing believed to be the original of many varieties of pigeons, 
steam navigation. In the frost-bound regions of Ice- wild and tame. Shetland lias numerous wading birds; 
land—bis natural courage rendered desperate by the and they are most interesting in their habits, as well; 
absence of other prey—the eagle lias been sometimes as evcrywliere accessible to observation. I.ong legs, ' 
seen to dart down on the seal while it was quietly re- bare of feathers, long necks and bills also, with small, 
posing on a rock; upon which the Latter promptly elegantly-shaped bodies, these are the distinguisli- 
plunges in its native clement, where the erne soon linds ing char.acteristics of all of this class, from the diniimi- 


he has caught a Tartar, and is speedily dragged down¬ 
wards and drowned. 

Of depredatory birds, the genus Oorms is in Shetland 
beyond comparison tlie most destructive and aud.aciou.s. 


tive sandpijier to tlie stately heron. Walking on an 
evening along the flat beach near the confluence of 
a narrow brook with the sea, or perchance wandering 
near one of the lonely lakelets wo have formerly men- 


but Ilf these tliere are only resident the raven (corbie) tioiieil, may often be seen a heron. He has waded a 
and the hoodie crow. The former builds in the higher yard or so into the water, and looks into it intently; 
cliirs. almost aspiring to rival the eagle in the snbli- then lie plunges in his head, and you can soon perceive 
inity of his dwelling-place, thnugli so much liis inferior him sw.allowing a good-sized trout. Again lie watches 
in size and strength, h'ormerly, so numerous and an- patiently; then another dip, and he raises a fresh- 
noying were the.se birds, that the Commissioners of water cel. You have now a fancy to interrupt his 


Supply were accustomed to reward any person wlio do- 
rtfi^ycd them; but this usage has long been abandoned. 


agreeable occupation, and run towards liim with a slioiit. 
You don’t intend to iiiirm liim, poor fellow, but just 


liately, however, the ravens and crows have been so want to see how he can fly. With an effort that looks 
destructive in one of the most populous islands, that a like laziness or repletion, the cel still struggling be- 
gcntlenian has offered threepence and foiirpenco for tween his mandibles, tlie haigrie —for so he is called in 
every liead of these animals that is produced to him. It Slietland—flaps his long wings, and you cau see iiow 
was long supposed that the raven only ate carrion, or disjiroportionately small the body is to the extensive 
attackL<d the larger quadrupeds when quite exhausted i>inions, neck, and legs, tilowly he rises, flap—flap— 
and near death. But within these few years, they have flapping like the sails of a giant windmill, till ho reaches 
repeatedly destroyed ponies in comparative strength ; a quieter spot at a short distance, and then he finishes 


though it must be allowed it has occurred in spring, 
when the birds are feeding their young, and the animals 


his meal. 

Shetland has a few swans—birds intercepted iA their 


on the common arc usually weakened by the hardships flight to and from more northern regions ; and of these 


of the past winter. Corbie sees a p my lying resting, 
or listlei^s and forlorn-looking, near a dike; and with 
an impatient croak he dives down, and at one stroke 
piercea Abe eye of the poor animal, who immediately 


nothing need be said. Of geese there is no small abun¬ 
dance. Tlie young geese, after having had the benefit 
of gte.aning in the stubble when the corn has been re¬ 
moved from the fields, are considered in the best con- 


rolls hiihielf in his agony, generally with the injured dition. They are then killed, and having been stripfied 
eye next to the ground. This leaves the other eye of the leathers, are salted for a day, aUU finally hung up 
a_mark for the murderer, who at another stroke blinds in the rafters to be dried. The peat smoke commu- 


his victim; a third attack is about the tail; and then 
he soars away with his malign, triumphant croak — 


nicates a flavour always, and in iiil circumstances it 
may be supposed, grateful to the Shetlandera; for they 


croak — croak. Hfl ^ows he has done for the poor pony, smoke their fish, as well as geese and mutton, and beef 


and he intends, to return to the carrion In 


too, when they have it. The more fastidious palate 


days. In further proof that it is not sick or dying of our southern compatriots generally revolts from 
• animals he always selects, we ourselves found that a this sort of food i but the French—these acknowledged 


the Wrd-^-ill-oiaen’s assaults; but she was discovered, but rare the latter sleep on anything but. straw—their 
and .tesoaed just in time, injured, but not destroyed, scanty resources compeuing them to turn whatever they 
A more melancholy circumstance occurred lately; an can into absolute necessaries. 

aged nian had Mne to cast his peats, and never re- No solan geese breed in Shetland^ The great northern 
turned. When discovered, after much searching, which diver is a magnificent bird: it is nelEurly of the size of a 
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tame goose; the breast ia of snowy white, the back a keep to leeward of hia quarry. The seals are s)eep 
dnsky brown speckled with white, and it has beautiful ing soourety, but one sentinel watches; when he hears 
bars of black around its neck i its brewing places are the cry of the gulls, ho generally raises his head, and 
Greenland, Iceland, and liapland, and it ia only found aosioutly looks round, inufdug the air; but as he can 
in Shetland in winter, when in stormy weather two or see, hear, or smell nothing suspicious, he begins again 


three may be often seen close to the shore in some 
sheltered bay or harbour. It is rarely observed to fly, 
but wlien disturbed, dives, and is seen no more. In 


to fan aod algroko himself with bis flipper, evincing the 
most tranq^'< enjoyment But the gulls continue 
screaming, and flying lower and lower, circling even 


company with these handsome birds there are gene- round the sportsman's head} and at length, with des- 
rally a lew of the same size, but different plumage, the peration of anxiety, they dash into tlw very midst of 
latter being of a darker speokled brown. These were tlie sleeping seals; which latter demonstration of course 

. Usal' a am*.: aU ^1 Ai._ .t.*^.a. __1.^ 


long called inimer geese ; but a Shetland ornithologist, 
proflting by the favourable opportunities of observing 
them, discovered that the so-called geese wore only the 


awakes the objects of their care, who start off into the 
sea, and instantaneously disappear. 

The cause or object of the herring-gull in this often- 


yuung of the northern diver. It indeed appears \-cy observed procedure has never been ascertained. It 
singular to those unacquainted with water-fowl in their cannot be supposed to be- instinct, since it can have 


native haunts, and it has many times puzzled natu- little direct reference to the bird’s own circumstances, 
ralista in their attempts at clsssifloation, that the and that little is adverse. If it is sagacity, it is surely 
piumago of several species changes according to age. an instance of its exercise quite unique, that one order 
Most of the gull tribes, for example, are indiscriroi- of animal should expose itself to imminent danger in* 
nately of mottled gray in their flrat year, and are called warning another to escape the same i and, we regret to 


vernacularljr by one name —soorie ; they are then good say, the self-constituted guardian often falls a victim to 
for food, being tender, and not Ashy in taste. For the his philanthropy; for the sportsman, disappointed of 
next three or four years the feathers gradually iiecome his prey, genertUly discharges his spleen and liia ready 
of a lighter colour, yet still those of a size cannot bo weapon, so as fatally to revenge the unwarranted inter- 
distinguished os to species. In the fourth yo.ar, tlie ferenco of the pragmatical gulls, 
breast is clothed in its spotless white, the grayisb-blnc On tlio lowest and most detached rooks—every 
linck appears oh the Iceland and herring-gpiUs, and tlie pinnacle of stone, inde^, which at high tide peeps above 
black backs on the two species distinguished by tliat the water—sit the ehays. Tlieir congeners, tJie cor- 
tfaine—tlie (/reater and lesser hlack-bockeil gtil/s. The tiioranle, afl'ect a position considerably more elevated. 


skua and the Arctic gulls alone are all brown, and seem 
sooner to adopt the distinguisliing adult plumage. 

Some of the most precipitous clifl's to the north and 


In Shetland they are all called sca>/it,and in our humble 
opinion are very ugly birds. They are of a bluish 
shining black, are gaunt and ominous looking, and utter 


westward of the country are entirely appropriated to most discordant cries. The cormorant is the larger 
the smallest and most beautiful of the gull genus—tlie species. When young, its breast is white} but this 
kitUioakc. Imagine a wall of rock 200 feet liigh, on the gradually disappears, leaving on the adult bird only 
slight shelving projections of wliich sit tens of thou- a snow-flake of a spot on the thigh, invisible except 
sands of these gentle, lovely creatures. The adult birds when the animal flies. The shag is always and alto- 
.ire pure white, with a light gray sliade on the back; gethcr black, similar in shape, but much smaller than 
tlicy are busy with their young; two little black-bcadcd the former. Most sea-fowl eggs are exceedingly palat- 
crcaturcs peep from every ncs^ to and from wldch the able and wliolcsomebut those of this genus are quite 
parents incessantly flutter, with an anxious care, a ten- imfit fur food, and have a most fetid odour- Unpro- 
der guardianship, most affecting to witness. Fire a gun mising as these animals would appear, however, they 
in the face of the precipice—what a cry and clouding of become easily tamed, and are then most docile, sagn- 


the air succeeds, as the alarmed denizens start off from 
their perch I only for a few yards, however: swiftly and 


cious, and affectionate. Wo have seen a cormqrant 
which was kept in a domestic state several years: 


momentarily they return to protect their nurslings. Fire on the sea, and Ashed for itself; but instantly retdl^Hed 
again, and the clamour ia still greater—the fliglit even if its owner called, following him with a plaintive note, as 
shorter—while many remain resolutely at the parental if trying to sing, and seeking his caresses with every 
post; and we have repeatedly witnessed the parent possible gesture of fondness. While it was gentle and 


shot rather than leave the nest unguarded. 

Pass onward in your boat to the base of the nearest 
similar cliff; it, too, ia peopled thickly from top to 
bottom; but its inhabitants are much stiller than those 
you liave before seen: these seem to sit in contem¬ 
plative enjoyment of the wild scenery, the bright sun- 


courteous to every one who noticed or spoke to it, its 
discriminating attachment to its master was oonspi- 
ciious. In his absence it watched for him from the top 
of a gate, and distinguished him at a very considerable 
distance. This interesting favourite pined, and died 
after many weeks’ sufl’ering. When the body was 


shine, and the healthful sea breeze, except wiion one opened, the lungs were found quite decayed. It had 


or two are absent on short foraging excursions. Can 
these, too, be kittiwakes ? They are of the same shaiio 


died of tubercular consumption. 

An unpleasing trait of the cormorant ia its proverbial 


and size as the others; hut they have black heads, and voracity: the quantity of fish it is known to devour'is 
a black circle like a collar round the snow-white neck, quite enormous. The spirited proprietor -^Jhuve al- 


Tliese are kittiwakes of a year old; they are not bring- luded to, who, with much trouble aud ei^nae, Baade an 
ing forth this season; they congregate together; aud artifleial pond, and stocked it appropriately* had to 
not until next summer will they return to the cliff thank this voracious animal for tha complete and hope- 


whore they were hatched to become parents ia their 
turn. They are called by the fishermen yield kittiwakes, 
and are remorselessly captured by those wlio can climb to 
their dizzy dwelling; for we can assure the reader that 
a broiled kitti\{ake of this sort is as delicate eating as 
a parixidge. 

Era we taka leave of the gulls, we may relate a 
curious trait in the habits of the herring-guU; namely, 
the pertinacity and watchfulnesk with which it takes 


less failure of his interesting experiment. XiOOking out 
early one morning on his pond, wlijiA^wafl his dismay to 
SCO emerging from a prolonged div^^Ut ominous black 
object I It was succeeded by anothdt and anotlier- A 
party of cormorants had discovered bis treasure, and 
made a comfortable breakfast on hls^^hole valuable 
stock of imported fish and spawn I 
Strange to say, the young shag ia good eating- The i 
accomplished lady of one of the chief Shetland lairds 


on itself the guardianship of the seals from their most used to make excellent soup of this bird, which was not 

* «..■ —mm * . \ - isr_A!_j_i__ ■ . _' .weSes-- ^ _i___ 


formidable «nemy—man. If a flock of seals are repos¬ 
ing on tho rocks, and danger approaches, the herring- 


to bedistingnlshedfrom Aar«-sonp. The fishermen take 
these birds whatever they have opportunity. When* 


gulls immediately set up au alarmed cry. Warily and out fishing for sif/ocAs, tliey bait (with one of these little 
stealthily the hunter creeps pnwarde, taking care to fish, newly caught) a atrong hook at the end of the line. 
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The scarf sei7.cs the sillack (which had been made to 
move invitingly just beneath the water's surface), and 
in attempting to swallow, is canglit by the hook; then, 
by means of the rod, the bird is held down till drowned. 

Another whimsical way in which the larger cormo¬ 
rant is caught is tlie following:—On a dark night, when 
fhe thickly-peopled cliffs and precipices are wrapt in 
silence and rest—and no doubt the inhabitants, in the 
security of their wisdom, tliink men are, or ouglit to be, 

I reposing too—a small boat approaches the base of the 
! rocks. The men carry a gicat iron pot filled with peat 
! fire, which they suddenly uncover, and it makes quite 
.1 blaze in tlio gloom. The scarfs, pnor fellows, awake 
: suddenly, and cannot imagine what this may mean. In 
' the confusion of ideas consequent on their disturbance, 
or in their eagerness to greet the dawning day wliich 
has tlms surprised them, tliey fly directly at tlie light, 
even quite into tlie boat, and of course into the clutches 
^of their cunning enemies, wlio are always particularly 
amused as well as gratified at the success of their stra¬ 
tagem, and tlie simplicity with which the poor scarfs 
rush on their doom. 

The above imperfect notices aspire not to communi¬ 
cate anything strange or novel, far less to be a complete 
account of the birds of Shetland; but they may servo 
to show the dwellers in more favoured localities tliat 
even amidst scenes the most dreary and remote, pleas¬ 
ing- and improving aiihjects of observation may bo 
found ; and tliat nothing is unimportant wliich adds in 
any degree to our acquaintance with tlie works of na¬ 
ture, aud with tlie wisdom and goodness of its Author. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
lN'*thn year 1830 died Mr .lames Lewis Smithson, a 
natural son of the Duke of Northiiinbcrland, a gentle¬ 
man of some repute ns a scientific chemist. He was 
noted for his skill in analysing minute quantities; and 
it w.is he who caught a tear as it fell from a lady’s 
cheek, and detected tlic salts and otiier substances 
wliich it held in soiiitioii. Mr Smithson was a hVlIow 
of the Royal Society, and intended to he<iuca.tli Ids 
large wealth to that body at his death; but taking 
offence at some real or fancied slight towards him on 
their part, he altered his will, and left Ids property to 
tlie'government of the United States of America, ‘to 
found at 'VVashijigton, under the name of the Smitli- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
unel diffusion of knowledge among men.’ 

Under these circumstances, we tliink that the public 
on tills side of tlic Atlantic arc somewhat interested in 
knowing the results of this munificent legacy, and the 
‘ Third Annual Report of the Board of Regents,’ pub¬ 
lished in February Last, enables us to give a tolerable 
sketch of the proceedings down to the present year. 

It appears that the amount of tlie bequest, 51S,169 
doUars (above L.ioo.ooo), was paid into tlie United 
States’ Treasury in 1838. Some yi srs were suffered 
to elapsBibefWe the requisite prelim,nary arrangements 
were determined on; at length, in 1846, the fund, then 
augment by nearly ‘250,000 dollars of accrued inte¬ 
rest, WM-placed under the control of the ‘Hoard of 
Regents chosen to conduct the institution. ‘ The 
Board consists of three members ex-ojficio at the estab¬ 
lishment—the Vice-President of the Ifnited States, the 
Chief-Justice of the Sapreino Court, and the Mayor of 
Washington, together witli twelve other members, three 
of whom are appointed by tlie Senate from its own 
body, tliree by the.House of Representatives from its 
members, end si.'c citizens appointed by a joint reso- 
iotiun of-both Houses;’ and to this Board the usual 
l>ower».,4iii|B Intrusted. 

A'nis<l|(|UJ^*e preliminary considerations, we find it 
fltnttii|#)tBf'' **“* bequest is for the benefit of mankind. 
Thsrp^tkbment of the United States is merely a trus- 
11 tee fo'carry out the design of the testator;’ and in order 
to realise bis object for the increase and diffiision of 
knowledge among men to the fullest possible ertent, 


strict economy is to be observed in tlie administration 
of the finances. We trust this principle will always be 
faithfully adhered to in the future’Comiuct of tlie insti¬ 
tution ; a proper regard for econoniy being often fatal 
to projects even when their aim is to benefit the com¬ 
munity. ‘ It should be remembered,’ states the Report, 
‘ that mankind in general are to be benefited by the 
bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture on local objects would be a perversion of the trust’ 
Knowledge is to be increased by stimulating researches, 
and offering rewards for original memoirs on all branches 
of knowledge, which are to be published; but ‘ no me¬ 
moirs on subjects of physical science’will be accepted 
for publication, wliich does not furnish a positive addi¬ 
tion to human knowledge resting on original research ; 
and all unverified speculations to be rejected,’ Among 
tlie more special objects which the institution may en¬ 
courage by pecuniary grants, we find—a ‘ system of 
extended mefeorologioal observations, particularly with 
reference to the phenomena of American storms.’ Then 
wo have explorations and researches from wliich to 
construct a I’hysical Atlas of the United States; and 
the ‘solution of experiniontal problems, such as anew 
determination of the weight of the eartli, of the velo¬ 
city of electricity, and of light; cliertiical analyses of 
soils and plants; collection and publication of articles 
of science, accumulated in the offices of government;’ 
and we are glad to observe tliat ‘ the statistics of 
labour, tlic {iroductive arts of life, public instruction,’ 
Ac. are not overlooked. 

It is pretty well known that the publication of new 
and important researches in science or art is at times 
retarded or losfr for want of encouragement. Work.s of 
this sort are, wlien piibli.slied, in nearly all instaiice.s a 
positive pecuniary loss to the author. The Sinitlisoiiiaii 
Institution proposes to remedy this defect, by undertak¬ 
ing to jirint such works as may be deserving, and tliiis 
increase knowledge, but always under sanction of a com¬ 
mittee of learned and scientific men, whose approval 
will of course stump a value on the work. 

A first volume has appeared in {mrsiiance of tliis 
arrangement, under the general title of ‘ Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.’ It contains detailed ac¬ 
counts and descriptions of the ‘ ancient monuments of 
the Mississip])! Valley’—these exist in the form of 
mounds, eartli works, fortifications, and sculptures; some 
of them are of great extent; tliey are much more nume¬ 
rous than might I>e supposed ; and the United .States, 
ivhich have often been said to want the charm of lioary 
antiquity, nifty now point to these with as much pride 
as tlie European feels in his ruined castles and abbeys. 
Copies of tilts work Iiave been sent to several scientific 
ami learned institutions in tliis country ; it is a- hand¬ 
some quarto, with some hundreds of engravings and 
illustrations. Its publication will preserve eorreefc,views 
and descriptions of remains wliicli, in the rapid changes 
made in tlio States, would soon bo obliterated. Their 
origin appears to bo as much a mystery as tliat of the 
Itound Towers of Ireland; but the general conclusion is, 
tliat at a remote period there existed in the Mississippi 
Valley a numerous population, the progenitors of those 
who sui'seqiicntly founded the old South American 
empires.^ The work will be a vaiuame aid to tliose 
engaged in ethnographical studies. 

A second volume, we are informed, is preparing for 
publication: it will contain important contributions to 
astronomy .and palmontology. We gatlier also from the 
latest report that the labours towards a system of me¬ 
teorology are in active progress.' Observers provided 
with iiistruments are establislied in Oregon, California, 
Santa Fe, and other places, and in this pursifiit large 
use will he made of the magnetic telegraph, so as to in¬ 
stitute simultaneous observations at places vridely re¬ 
mote, or to announce meteorological phenomena. Obser¬ 
vations in the southern hemisphere are made by a party 
stationed at Chili, where they are also to ' study |lie 
facts connected with one of the raostimy'sterious and in¬ 
teresting phenomena terrestrial physics—namely, tlie 
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earthquake .... and for the purpoie of facilitating the 
inquiricR, a pseigmometor, or instrument for measuring 
the intensity and direction of the eartftipaiie, has been 
ordered at the expense of the institution, to be placed 
in flmrge of the expedition during its absence.’ Be¬ 
sides, there are to be magnetic surreys of the mineral 
regions on the northern lake*, and a series of observa¬ 
tions for deducing and determining the law of variation 
of tlie magnetic needle; together with periodical reports 
on agricultural chemistry, the forest-trees of North 
America, on lightning, astronomy, and meteorological 
instruments. Further, a work is in preparation which 
is to give ' A Bibliographical Account of the Sources of 
Early American History •, comprising a description of 
books relating to America, printed prior to the year 
1700, a»d of all books printed in America from 1543 to 
1700, together with notices of many of the more inijiort- 
ant unpublished manuscripts.’ 

The loons or building of the institution is in course of 
erection at Washington. It is of freestone, and • com¬ 
prises a mnsoum, 200 feet by 50 ; a library, 90 feet by 
50 ; a gallery of art, 125 feet long; two lecture-rooms, 
of whieli one is capable of containing an audience of 800 
to 1000 persons; and the other is connected with the 
lalioratory, together with several smaller rooms. The 
style selected is the later Norman., or rather Lombard.’ 
A portion of the edifice is already fitted up for occupa¬ 
tion, and tlie ivliole is expected to bo completed in 1852, 
at a cost of 250,000 dollars. Notwithstanding the out¬ 
lay as yet incurred, tlie original capital remains undi- 
minished, owing to the manner in which the fund has 
been invested. 

A collection of books is already made towards a 
library; and it appears that in the act organizing the 
building, is a clause simdar to that ivhich in this coun¬ 
try requires publishers to present copies of works to 
certain public bodies. So far, tlie wliolo proceedings 
show tliat the Smitlisoniaii bequest has fallen into good 
hands: the names of iiallas, Henry, Bache, I’earce, 
Rn.sli, .and otliers equally eminent, which compose the 
Hoard of Kegents, are a guarantee for wortli and cha¬ 
racter. We shall look with interest on tlie future la¬ 
bours of the iiislitutioii; and may very appropriately 
conclude our notice with a pass-age from the secretary’s 
report on the library:—‘ It will render Washington,’ 
he observes, ‘ the centre of American learning. Its in- 
fiiieiiccs will descend noiselessly upon the community 
around; and spreading in ever-widening circles over 
the land, softening the asperities of party' contentions, 
calming the strifes of self-interest, elevating the intel¬ 
lect aliove the passions ami the senses, cherishing all 
the higher and nobler principles of our being, will con¬ 
tribute more than fleets and armies to true national 
dignity.’ 


THE rUISONS OF PARIS AND TIIEIR 
TENANT& 

It is long since it was possible to connect any romantic 
sentiment with the prisons of tliis country: tliey arc 
essentially prosaic edifices; and it is well that tliey are 
so, for prisons cease to bo poetical when they cease to 
be the habitatfons of the innocent, or the deadly instru¬ 
ments of irresponsible power. A prison now is simply 
a large house, well lighted and warmed, with stone 
stairs and floors, where every inmate has'a wholesome 
.and suflicient diet, aud needs notliing but liberty to be 
tolerably comfortable. A prison in former times was a 
horrid fortress, with sombre passages, damp, dark diin'- 
geoiM, and scanty and unwholesome fare, whilst the 
walls echoed with the cries of Iho tortured, the rattling 
of clioins, and Rie moans of the wretched. Like oars, 
tlie prisons of Paris have undergone great ameliora¬ 
tions: and' tlie ovMiettts, the iron-cages, the souter- 
raim of tltp Grand Chatelet, and the starvings and the 
torturings, are all tales of other times. The last person 
put to the rack was Damiens, wluj attempted the life 
of Louis XV. in 1759 s and ^ Louis XVL is due the 


honour of abolishing ^his cruel and fallacious mode of 
extorting confession. To this unfortunate monarch, 
too, the prisoners of the Conciergerie owed a great 
improvement in their condition both as regarded their 
diet and habitation. Little did he dream that the 
masons and carpenters ho employ'ed in constructing 
those cells were preparing a diamber for the queen'Vf 
France! 

In spite of these aroeliorations, however, the Con¬ 
ciergerie retains much of its originally dismal aspect. 
It was the first prison in the ancient dty of Paris, then 
called Lutetia, and was rather hollowed out of tlie earth 
than erected on its surface. There it has stood through 
alt the civil wars, tlie despotisms, tlie tyrannies, the 
jealousies, the revolutions, gaping for the victims each 
party alternately flung into its relentless maw I What 
groans, what cries, wliat curses, what threats, have 
those implacable stones not beard 1 It is to be re¬ 
gretted tliat the aruhives of the Conciergerie do no( 
carry us farther back than the early years of the 
seveiiteentli century. Up to that period the registers 
are so torn and defaced as to be illegible. The first 
sentence distinctly recorded is that pronounced on 
Ravaillac for the assassination of Henry IV. Kavail- 
lac was a Jesuit and a fanatic; and when exaniined 
before the parliament, and questioned as to his occupa¬ 
tion, he answered that lie ‘ taught children to read, to 
write, and to pray to God.’ It would make our re.aders 
shudder were we to describe the frightful details of 
his punishment, though it might make some discon¬ 
tented souls, who think the present days the worst 
the world has seen, return thanks to Heaven for nob 
liaving lived in an age when such horrors could be per¬ 
petrated without calling forth the indignant protest of 
ail Europe. 

It was from the Conciergerie that the Marechale 
d'Ancre, Eleonora Galigai, the favourite of M.ary do 
Medicis, was led to execution in 1617 ; and it gives one 
a laiiieiitablc notion of the morality of those times, that 
slie was condemned on tlie plea of Judaism and sorcery, 
when, in fact, private jealousy and cupidity were the 
real and only motives of her persecutors. She made 
several remarkable answers in the course of her exami¬ 
nations : one less known than the others, and quite as 
striking, was given on being interrogated ns to the 
use site made of certain books found in her hbtel. 

‘ Those books,’ she said, ‘ had taught her that she knew 
nothing.’ 

It was not till nearly the end of the reign of Louis 
XHI. tliat the police of Paris attained any sort of effi¬ 
ciency ; nor was it till then that they succeeded in some¬ 
what relieving the city of the pestiferous swarms of 
thieves and assassins by whom*it was haunted. These 
wretches chiefly inhabited a spot called La Cour des 
Miracles, out of which they nightly sallied to the mortal 
terror of the well-disposed inhabitants. Into this im¬ 
mense den tile ulScers of justice durst not attempt to 
penetrate, where, under dark, low roofs, built of earth and 
mud, the days were passed in every sort otvice, gluttony 
amongst the number: it being a standing xplc in the 
Cour des Miracles ^at all gains should be imme¬ 
diately, and no reserves nuide for the following day. 
Betwixt this nest of thieves and the prisoners of the 
Conciergerie a system of communication wna estab¬ 
lished by means of the hunting-horn. Into this science 
of sounds the young thieves wgre regularly initiated 
against the evil day, when they liquid exchange the 
outside of those walls for the insiddit whilst the secret 
was 80 carefully kept, that noboSy else could interpret 
the signals. 

We pass over the Brinvilliers and the Voisins—the 
poisoners of the seventeenth centuryrrabout whom so 
much has been written, to take a glance a^one of tlieir 
successors in the Conoiergerie: that fine gentleman 
who, at a masquerade where be was elbowing the most 
fashionable women of Paris, with his hat cocked on on# 
ear, and a sword at his side, bgfrilled and betaoed, was 
tapped‘on the shoulder by an ageut of the police, who 
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wliiipcred in bia ear CartoucheJ What an event for the th© 4pctor, feeling tl»e pulae of a patient, obaerved that 
city tiuit for ten year* had been piUaged and ravaged he waa better than he had been the day before. ‘ Yea, 
by thia famoua robber, and what a ahock to the fine citizen,’ replied the infirmary nura©,. * W ia better; but; 
ladiea, manv of whose liearta had been touched by hia by the by, it’s not the same—that one ia'dead, and thia 


ladiea, many of whose hearts had been touched by his 
gay and gallant bearing! Eor three months did bis 
adventures and cunfessions satisfy the apiietite of the 
Bcrisians for news: nothing was talked of but Car¬ 


touche—everybody forgot everything else to tiiink of The Coneiergerie had a famous dog called Ravage, a 


him. Poems and plays were got up in all haste to 
meet the public taste; and one dramatist, Monsieur Le 


zealous and imidacable beast, who hated the prisoners, 
and was thought incorruptible. However, one morning 


Grange, waited upon the criminal in the Coneiergerie Ravage was found with an assignat of five francs tie<i 
fur the purpose of obtaining the most minute particulars to bis tail, on which it was inscribed that this faithful 


of bis life. 

‘ And when will your piece be produced?’ courteously 


inquired Cartouche, when he had given every informa- {in making their escape. 


guardian bad yielded to the seduction of a pound of 
sheep’s trotters. The corrupters of Ravage succeeded 


tiuii desired. 


From one of the dungeons of the Coneiergerie Gene> 


‘ On the very day of your execution!' replied the ral Beauharnois wrote his last affecting farewell to 


dramatist with enthusiasm. Cartouche politely wished 
success to the author; and they took leave of each 


btherwitb the greatest urbauity, 
stance that the pernicious and ridiculous custom of 
converting criminals into licroes is by no means so 
modern an invention as it is sunietiines supposed to be. 
Bobber and assassin as be was. Cartouche hud his 
oWn grain of enthusiasm too. Ho said to Guignaud, 
the Jesuit priest who attended him in his last moments. 


wife, the future empress of the French, which ehe~ 
Josephine—read to Napoleon Bonaparte at tlieir ^rtt 


We see by this in- interview, and won his heart. 


'The heroic Charlotte Corday spent the short interval 
betwixt her crime and the st^edd in this prison; and 
here also was celebrated that famous last supper of 
tile Girondina on the night precediug their execution, 
where, till five o'clock in the morning, when the jailors 
summoned them to meet their fate, those dull walls 


that he considered all the crimes he had committed as echoed to the bons^nots, the songs, and the jests, as 


mere pecoadilloes compared to tlio frightful treason 
with which their order bad been sullied by Ravaillac. 


well as to the poetry and philosophy, of some of the 
finest wits in Paris. There are old men now alive who 


‘ For my own part,’ said he, * 1 had so great a respect remember to have heard a young beggar girl, shortly 
for the memory of Henry IV., that bad a victim 1 was after this famous banquet, singing in the streets a song 
sursuing taken refuge under bis statue on the Pont improvised by Ducoa at that supper. Showers of tears 
Neuf, 1 would have spared his life! ’ fell from her eyes as she sang; and it was said that she 

The dungeons of the Coneiergerie were crammed to had gone mad fur love of the poet, whom she had seen 
repletion by the marriage of Louis XVI. and Marie- led to execution. 

Antoinette, when the thieves of Paris formed a too sue- We will only refer, for the purpose of mentioning 
ccssful league fur pillaging the public during the ex- one anecdote, to Marshal Ncy, who, in 1615, passed 


[ We will only refer, for the purpose of mentioning 
one anecdote, to Marshal Ncy, who, in 1615, passed 


hibition of fire-works. In this dreadful struggle perished through the gates of the Coneiergerie to the seafibld. 
2740 iiorsons; and amongst the dead there was but one A feW nights after Key’s death, Monsieur Bellart, who 
of tho band found. This was a man called Petit Jean; was public prosecutor at the time, and whose name was 
lie hail been suffocated in tiie melee, but nut before he painfiilly mixed up with tho fate of the marshal, liad 


had reaped a harvest of fifty watches and many other 
valuables. Four hundred of these vagabonds were 
carried to tho Coneiergerie to be searched, and the 
turn-out of bracelets, chains, watches, ear-rings, and 


assembled at his hotel a brilliant party of fashionables. 
In dancing, singing, laughing, talking, the evening had 
passed gaily away, and it was nearly midnight wlien 
the large folding-doors of the saloon were suddenly 


purses, is recorded to have been something exceeding thrown open, and a footman, with a loud and clear 


belief. How little did the beautiful young queen think, 
whilst lamenting tlie victims of this plot, that where 
those wretches lay she should one day rest her iiead 
and sleep her last sleep on earth I 
Tile immediate iieiglibouriiuod of the Coneiergerie to j 
the revolutionary tribunal kept it always full during 


voice, announced ‘ Monsieur le Marcchal Ney J ’ The 
music ceased ; the dancers stood still; the word.s died 
away on the lips of tho speakers j every eye was turned 
to the door; a gentleman approached in deep mourn¬ 
ing. It was Monsieur le MarCchal Ain^, whom the 
bewildered lackey had understood to announce bim- 


that crisis; and for some time the political victims of self as Monsieur le Marcchal Ncy I 


every sex, age, and rank, were mingled pell-mell with 
Uic most abandoned criminals, men and women. After 
a time, a classification was attempted into what they 
called vailleux, or the lyers on straw, who were well- 
nigh devoured by rats and vermin, pietoliers, who, 
being able to pay for n bed, shared a unscrable mattress 

__ __2,-. __J __s- _ 


In spite of all ameliorations, the Coneiergerie still 
bears the marks of its feudal origin; and the dungeons 
below the level of the Seine, in which the keeper has 
authority to confine any of his flock that give him 
dissatisfaction, are a disgrace to civilisation. 

The prison of St Lazarc, so called because it stands 


with some companion in misfortune; and secrete, which on the site of an ancient hospital for lepers, contained 
last were penflned ill horrible dungeons beneath the level within its walls some years ago an interesting inmate 
of the river. Wlien, to add to its other miseries, a comraonlv known as La Folle des Roses. One morning, 
famine desolated the unhappy city, the captives in the shortly alter the Itestoration, some labohrers going to 
Coneiergerie felt their share of the calauiity. The their work found tho body of e soldier who liad appa- 


government ceasing to make any allowance for food, rently been assassinated, and close at hand a young girl, 
the rich prisoners were forced to support the poor; and who was well known in the neighbourhood. On seeing 
a man’s fortune wi^ now estimated by the number of the men approach, she attempted to escape; but they 
sans-culottes he fed, as it had formwiy been by the stopped her, and as she either could not or would not 
number of his horses, grooms, and dogs. Of course, account for her being there at that early hour, she was 


number of his horses, grooms, and 


Of course, account for her being there at that early hour, she was 


nndfff these circumstances, there was a great deal of arrested under suspicion. On being inierrogate^, she 


sickness; and at length there was a simidation of an 
infirmary aadiablished, where, according to Mr' Ban- 
thelmy application's at least were necessary 

to promi^l^ most trifling medicine; whilst tho doctor, 
who for-iwm’z sak® visited the sick, had one prescrip¬ 
tion, which he never varied, for all his patienta Jest- 


said that she bad been on the preoeding eveniiu at a 
fdte with some young companions, where she bad. oencod 
and amused herself like tlm rest. In their company the 
had teturned to her father’s bouse, and when they left 
her, the had seated herself on a stone-beneh ©t the door. 
She remembered that the evening breeze had liorne to 


ing in jihelr mjeerv, thqy used to call it la selle d toua her a powerful odour from the roses that are cultivated 
citevank (Jthe saddle that fitted every horse). One ddy iu profusion in that neighbourhood; but what happened 


by the by, it’s not the same—that one it'dead, and this 
is another that has taken hit place.' 

Besides human keepers, almost all the prisons of 
Paris daring the Revolution made use of canine ones. 
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subiicquently she could not te}l. as she recollected uothing scarcely sixteen yours of age. In the early part of thd - 
further, nor could oonceire hovr she came to be found year 1806,- the Hdtel St. Fhar was condemned by the 
near the dradr sqJdter. Under these circumstances tribunal of the Seine to be sold. Two bidders present^' 
Marie M' — Was committed to St Lazare; but her themselres—a retired advocate named liagouleau, and 
conhneinent was sho^ it being soon ascertained that the Widow Morin. The house was knocked down to 
the soldier had been killed by one of his comrades in the lady at the price of 96,000 francs; but it is pre> 
a drunken fray. The prisoner was free, but public sumable that she had not the money, as sho altuMt 
curiosity remained, unsatiafled i nobody could make immediately borrowed' 100,000 francs of Ragouteau, 
out bow she become mixed up with the aifoir at all, at the ruinous interest of 10 per cent As, added to 


and many persons persisted in believing that sho was 
not altogether innocent of the crime that had been 
imputed to her. 

A year had elapsed, and again the gates of St Lazare 
opened to receive Marie M—; and this time she was 
really convicted of stealing roses. Kepeatedly the owners 
of the flowers bad forborne to prosecute, in consideration 
M her youth; but their patience was exhausted, and die 


this drain, there were several life-annuities secured 
upon the house, which it fell to the purc^er to pay, 
it is not su^risiog that Madame Moiin'scon found 
herself in difficulties; whilst Ragouleau, who seems to 
have been determined to gain bis object one way or the 
otlier, complicated the imbroglio by purchasing the 
interest of some of the annuitants. It is needless to 
say that the old lawyer was too much for the widow. 


was sent to prison. Sentence was pronounced upon her who, with her daughter, was soon dispossessed of the 
os on a common thief; but everything tended to show Hdtel St Phar, and saw themselves obliged to set up a 


that her offence should have been considered from another 
point of view. Some peculiar sensibility to the perfume 
of the rose, with which the atmosphere of that neigh¬ 
bourhood is redolent at certain seasons, appears to have 
caused a sort of mouomaniacal desire to possess the 
flowers; and the first invasion of the malady had taken 
place on the night the soldier had been assassinated. 
Innocent, simple, and almost a child in years, Marie 


small dairy, as a means of earning their subsistence 
A gloss of external civility, however, appears to have 
been maintained betwixt the parties; insomuch that the 
widow invited Bagoolenu to breakfast on a certain day, 
and afterwards to accompany her and her dauglitor to 
u house in the country that slio wished to purchase. 
Tile lawyer accepted the invitation; but when ho came, 
he declined cither eating or drinking, undpt pretext of 


was thrust into this den of imparity, whore every indisposition. A coach was therefore from the 


vice was rife; but, strange to say, the refuse of God’s 
creatures that inhabited the jail understood the poor 


stand, and they started desiring the man td ^rive them 
to Cligiiancuurt; but at the barridre the carriage was 


girl better than the Me of the wise who had sent surrounded by agents of police, who accompanied them 
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her there. They surnamed her La Bose; and in¬ 
stead of ridiculing her fancies, they pitied and indulged 
them; they made subscriptions amongst tliemselvcs, 
and not only procured liar real flowers, as far as they 
were able, but tlio women obtained gauze and wires, 
and made artificial ones to please her. Furtniiately, ono 


to their dostinatlbn. On arriving there, the house was 
searched, and it was discovered that the vents and ais^ 
holes of the cellars had been stopped up, so that no 
sound should escape to the exterior; and that every 
preparation had been made for the strange enterprise 
they had planned, which was to force liagouleau to 


of the overlookers was sensible and humane enough to sign certain papers, which should restore to the Morin 
encounsge instead of suppressing tills singular charity; family the property of which he had so cunningly de- 
and perceiving tlie dexterity the female prisoners, in- prived them. Tiie instruments to effect this object 
spired by good-will, were acquiring in tins new art, were all ready—pistols, powder, and balls, a gallows 
he established a manufactory of artificial flowers, and cliain, and a table, on whiuh were writing implc- 
and set Marie to work amongst the others. She took ments and a couple of lighted candles. It appeared 
to this employment with ardour, and at the end of that the women had been practising pistol-firing in tbe 
six months she no longer thought that the roses cellars, and that Bagoulcau had been warned of his 
beckoned to her. or that they uprooted themselves from danger. 

the earth to follow her footsteps; tliougU she always When brought up for examination. Mademoiselle 
retained a tender reverence for the plant which had been Morin assumed the whole burthen of the crime, which 
the cause of her misfortune. Shu became, after her re- seems to have been rather the cliildish scheme of two 
lease, one of the most celebrated makers of artificial distressed and inexperienced women, tliere being no 
flowers in Taris, and was one of the principal nmnufitc- reason to believe that anything worse than intimidation 
tnrers employed by Monsieur de Bernardiore, by whom w.is intended. She spoke of her mother with the most 
Louis XVIII. commanded samples of all the indigenous enthusiastic affection; declaring also that they had bei^ 


plants in Ifrance to be constructed in wbalebone. 


wrought upon by a secret agent of the police, a woman. 


This poetical lunacy of poor Marie iiominds us of who first seduced, and tlien informed against them; aiid 
that'Of a lady—young, beautiihl, and rich—called Made- although Madame hlorin also desired to appropriate 
moUelie Jeanne de Montil, who was surnamed La Folle the responsibility of the offence, her daughter boldly 
du Solcil. She believed herself the destined bride of contradicted lier, pleading against herself with the ad- 
the sun, and declared tliat the marriage ceremony only vocate-geueral, as if she had been prosecutor instead of 
waited for the spring, when her eorbtilh would be defendant The woman, she said, had persuaded her 
ready. The corbeille of a Fiench marriage is a basket to the undertaking; but notbiug but her own prayers 
of the shape of what is used in this country fqr baby- and tears, reinforced by the extremity of distress, 
linen, containing certain elegancies of the toilet—such had won her mother to countenance tjle plbi;' 
as jewels, artificial flowers, &c. which are presented by ‘ 1 have revealed the whole truth,’ staid she to the 
the gentleman. And as the eartli began to turn green, court; ' I liave neither concealed nm disguised any- 
the trees to burst into leaf, and the flowers to bloom, she thing. If an example must be mudA.lOt the chastise- 
declared that her radiant bridegroom liud commanded ment fall upon me. 1 know littte^lifohttt its sorrows; 
tliese exquisite adornments to be ready for the espousals, and for my own part have notl^^'to lose or regret: 


as jewels, artificial flowers, &c. which are presented by ‘ 1 have revealed the whole truth,’ staid she to the 
the gentleman. And as the earth began to turn green, court; ' I iiave neither concealed nm disguised any- 
the trees to burst into leaf, and the flowers to bloom, she thing. If an example must be mudA.lOt the chastise- 
declared that her radiant bridegroom liud commanded ment fall upon me. 1 know littte^lifohttt its sorrows; 
these exquisite adornments to be ready for the espousals, and for my own part have notl^^'to loao or regret: 
Tlic very birds, and butterflies, and fruits, wore all for but spare my mother I’ Stifled hj^'her sobs, and tears, 
lierj oil natifte was busy preparing tbe corbeille of the sho ceased speaking, and sat doi^'l hut sebing fagr mo- 
Bri^ of the Sun. Jeanne do Montil was sent to the ther advancing to daini her share of the penalty, this 
Salf^^ire, the bedlam of Paris, in 1777, whore she noble young girl arose, and in tones of agony iutreated 
appears to have been treated with more sense and the judges not to listen to hetHi* iiave mmy, my lords! 
humanity than was customary at that period. Whetlier have mercy I’ she cried, * and do not bePlve her. Slie 


site recovered or died is not recorded. 


has a SOI), a child, that needs her protection. Let her 


In returning to St Lazare, we must advert to the live for liimi' , ' . 

case of the Morins, mother a^ daimhter, rendered in- Madame Morin and her daughter were condemned te 
tereiting by the noble devotion or t^ latter, a girl twenty years of hard labour in the prison of St Lazare. 
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The mother submitted to her fate with passire resigna¬ 
tion ; but Mademoiselle Morin did more—she had the 
strength of mind not only to submit to, but to accept, 
her destiny; and in that pestilential atmosphere, sur¬ 
rounded by vice and depravity on every side, did this 
young girt disclose virtues tliat entitle her name to be 
placed beside that of Klixabeth Fry. She first engaged 
mi attention and respect of her fellow-prisoners by her 
devotion to her mother, on whom she never ceased to 
lavish the tenderest cares, and whose imposed labour 
slie took upon herself to perform whenever permission 
could he obtained. They began by respecting, and ended 
by loving licr; and such was the influence she obtained, 
that after a few years, young as slie still was, she was 
appointed su(>erintcndent of tlie workshops. Here tier 
noble qualities found a wide field fur their exercise, 
especially amongst tlie unfortunate young females whom 
early neglect and bad example had driven to perdition. 
It seems to have been long before public gratitude 
pfiered any testimony to tliesc virtues, exercised under 
circumstances so trying. It was not till the term of 
their imprisonment had nearly expired, tliat Madame 
Morin and her daughter received a free pardon, and 
were restored to liberty. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN NEAF JHEALAND. 

Or the three ialan<ia which the Dutch discoverer called 
after a portion of liis own counfry, because of a faifeied 
resemblance, the middle one is of a rugged and Alpine 
character, having summits which cleave the clouds at 
a height of 14,000 feet, and wliich are buried for two- 
thirds of their elevation in permanent snow and glaciers. 
Nor is the northern and more level island bereft of 
towering altitudes, especially the southern portions of it. 
The whole country is more or less volcanic. On the east¬ 
ern and western coasts of the whole of New Zealand, but 
more especially in the North Island, active volcanoes 
abound, but not sufficiently, it would seem, to give vent 
to the igneous forces of the under-earth, which often 
occasion earthquakes. Across the centre of the North 
Island is a chain of volcanic disturbance in constant 
activity. It commences at Tongariro, a conical moun¬ 
tain about 10,000 feet liigh, constantly emitting steam 
and smoke. From this eminence the chain extends 
along a line of lakes, hot-springs, steam-jets, and 
fissures, to the Bay of Flenty, wliere it is terminated 
by another volcano called Wliite Island, the crater of 
which is near the water’s edge. Tlie temperature of 
some of the hot-springs, even at the surface, is 216 de¬ 
grees, and there are mud jets at boiling point. Under¬ 
ground noises arc continually heard, new openings are 
frequently made, and land slips are not uncommon. 

With such fiery activity in the lower regions of New 
Zealand, earthquakes are of cxinstaut recurrence; but, 
so far as can be judged from native ac'-ounts, and from 
the exi>erienue of Boutii America, they arc only de¬ 
structive about three times in a century, when they 
are extremely violent. From what we can learn, no 
serious terrestrial disturbance took place from the first 
settlement of the colony till the year 1840, and in 
that year^ we are informed by an English settler, 
tliere occurred one sitarp sliock, which created more 
alarm than damage, for it only razed a few clay cliim- 
neys. ‘ Since I have been here,* says the same gentle¬ 
man, ‘ I have noted from twelve to twenty shocks every 
year; but they were too trifling to do damage or to 
create alarm. Once only—on the 4th and .?th Decem¬ 
ber 1846—there was an unusual number; namely, eight 
between flvq.e’cl(ick in the afternoon and nine the next 
njOrniJ8g. at»d some wene^of considerable force.’ Up to 
thi8..titlM»^|i|. had se familiarised the settlers to these 
earthly tfimPings, that they scarcely heeded them. 

At tliftiroi of last year, however, the people of New 
Xealand had occasion for more serious alarm tbgn 
usual: in October au earthquake occurred that was 


manifestly one of the three which pliysical geographers 
had promised them per century. It l^ted,during five 
weeks, and some of the shocks would bave:'teduced iialf 
London to ruins. As it was, it occasioned a loss of pro¬ 
perty to the amount of L.19,000, and the sacrifice of three 
human lives. Although an announcement of the catas¬ 
trophe reached this country a few months since, full 
and satisfactory accounts of it have only recently been 
forthcoming in the ofllcial despatches from the colony, 
in the newspapers, and from other sources. Details of 
such phenomena are always interesting, as much to the 
scientific ns to the popular reader. This earthquake is 
the more so, as it is the latest geological catastrophe 
with which this earth has been visited. 

A correspondent of tlie ‘ Westminster Review’ pub¬ 
lishes in its past number his journal—kept at Karori, A 
short distance from Wellington—in which a graphic 
account is given of his experiences of the commence¬ 
ment of the event, which took place on Monday, 16th 
October 1848:—‘At twenty minutes before two this 
morning,’ he writes, ‘ w'e were awakened by the shock 
of an cartliqunke, of greater force and duration than 
any we have hitherto felt in the colony. It was, more¬ 
over, the first of a series of shocks which succeeded 
each other at short intervals during the morning and 
the day. The house (fortunately of wood) rocked 
violently j the bells were set in motion; and clocks 
stopped. For about three-quarters of a minute the 
shocks were so strong, that it was with difficulty I kept 
my legs. It continued with some force for two or tlireo 
minutes, and the whole vibration lasted ten minutes. 
For one hour the shocks scarcely ceased for a minute; 
during the whole morning until between six and seven 
o’clock, tlic intervals were not long, and the treiiiuloiis 
motion of the earth was continuous, and nearly inces- 
s.mt. We fc.arcd for our chimneys, but tliey did not 
fall. They were, however, so much injured, that, to 
prevent accidents, T had tliern taken down. The wind 
was south-east to north-west during the night, blowing 
a fierce gale, with very heavy rain. I went down «tair.s 
to look at the barometer immediately after the first 
shock: at nine on tlie previous niglit the mercury stood 
at 29 inches [our house is .900 feet above the harbour]; 
it had risen to 2!l‘04. In the morning it had subsided 
to 20’02—a very significant variation.’ 

On the day after, our journalist transferred the scene 
of his observations to Wellington. Under date Tuesday, 
October 17, he says—‘The shocks continued all day 
at varying intervals. At twenty minutes before four a 
shock took place of greater force than the first. I was 
at Government House; the house shook, jerked, and 
then vibrated so as to sliuke all loose articles to the 
ground. I found it necessary to steady myself on my 
legs. There was first a short shook of four or five 
seconds’ duration, and of moderate force; then came a 
loud sound from the northward and eastward, and tlien 
the strong shock. The French windows burst tlioif 
fastenings, and flew outwards—the chimney-piece was 
cleared of its ornaments—the bottles flew from the 
table. Its extreme force continued about a minute— 
perhaps rather less. Oiir carpenter, who was securing 
one of our chimneys at Karori, afterwards told mo that 
the trenii.kius motion of the earth did viot cease for 
eigiiteen minutes. Lond exclamations Along the whole 
line of the beach indicated the wreck that was going on, 
and the general alarm that this severe shock occasioned. 

I liad business at my chambers at four. On reaching' 
the court-house, I found the short, stout chimney had 
literally fallen down of itself: it could not fall outwanls, 
being supported on one side by my room, end on, the* 
other by that of the Registrar. I next visited, the 
Colonial Hospital—a well-built brick bnilditig,'^'only 
lately finished: it was not down, because the w^s,' and 
roof nro held up by strong bond timbers; bat the brick¬ 
work WAS sjilit And rent, and starred in all directions, 
so as to make it untenable.’ ''' 

On Wednesday there was an unusdaUy high tide; 
and although the tides were at neap, the wafer flooded 
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tlio lower parts of some of the houses. But it was at 
Te Am (the business part of Wellinifton, at the head of 
Lanibton Harbour) that the greatest force of the eartii- 
quake seemed t<5 have expended itself. All the large 
merchants' stores, the ordnance store, the Methodists’ 
chapel, and a great number of brick buildings, were 
rent to pieces; nor was there a single chimney left 
standing in the town. The ordnance store buried in its 
fall barrack-master Lovell and his two children. Ilis 
little daughter, eight years of age, was taken out dead; 
and his son, four jrears old, died the same night. The 
father was taken to the military hospital much injured, 
and expired on the Friday following. 

On Thursday, October 19, the journalist, still writing 
at Karori, says—‘ Precisely at five this morning w<‘ had 
a sharp shock, stronger than eitlier of the two alr<ady 
noted. The extreme force of the sliock lasted rather 
less than a minute {'there was consider.able motion for 
three and a-half minutes; and the vibration lasted eight 
minutes from the commencement of the sliock. It has 
done ns more damage than all the others together. It 
has split the solid bed of brickwork which forms the 
lower part of our oven, com|)lcted the destruction of tlie 
other chimneys, torn the plaster of our lower rooms to 
pieces (the upper are lined with wood), and broken a 
great many loose articles. Our windows (Krencli case¬ 
ments) flew open. After this, shock followed sliock in 
quick succession all day and iiiglit. 

' In the evening, until about half-past nine, the sky 
to tlie south and south-west presented a reniarkiibly 
lurid appearance; but I do not tliiiik it needs an erup¬ 
tion of a volcano to account for it. In very angry skies, 
during gules of wind at sea, I have seen something of 
the kind. If the state of the atniospherc be such as to 
increase refraction, tlie sun’s light may have some effect 
long after sunset (say two and a-h.tif or three lioiirs in 
tins eiiSe), and failing on very dense clouds, would pro¬ 
duce a very angry appearance. 

‘ Friday, SOlli.—The sliocks have continued in quick 
siK-ecssion all iiiglit. Tliey have, I tliink, ratlier di- 
mini,shed both in force and frequency during llio day. 

‘The Te Aro end of the town is a wreck; Kliodcs’s 
large brick store is down to the ground; the front of 
the Methodists’ chapel is out; Kidgway’s, tlie Ortinance, 

I and Fitzlierbert’a, all extensive brick buildings, arc 
complete mins: even the low wall round Fitzherbcrl’s 
yard is down. Tliere is considerable loss of property 
within. Ill one respect theJast shock lias done good; 
it has thrown down many walls that were in a very 
dangerous condition. There is naturally a good deal of 
alarm iii the town owing to the euntinuance of the dis- 
tiirhaiiee. Some people are encamping on the liills, 
under tlie impression tliat they arc safer. 1 do not And 
anytliing in the result of tlie siineks to justify this. All 
wooden buildings have liitlierto been safe, and much of 
the damage to brick buildings is owing to the miserable 
manner in which they arc built. Botli lime and bund- 
^mher have been far too scantily used.’ 

On Saturday, Sunday, and Momlay, the weather was 
extremely flue, but the shocks continued, Tliey were 
not violent, lasting only a few seconds, and were rather 
heard than felt On Monday they recurred every half 
hour. At twfj o’clock p.m. on 'Tuesday, 24tli October, 
there was a shock which did some daiuagc in Wellington, 
destroying the new plaster of Government House, whicli 
had stood tbo other shocks, A geutlenian standing on a 
lawn felt himself‘jerked up.’ This shock was followed 
by several others—short, but strung—till evening. After 
the first and severest, Ur I’uiidergast counted thirty 
shocks up to fi^r o’clock; and from that time till eight 
o'clock the next (Wednesday) morning, ‘there must 
have been,’ soys a statistical gentleman, who appears to 
liavo been kept awake by them, * at least one hundred 
and fiffy shocks.’ In the morning a chasm was opened 
on sonic newly-dug ground four yards long. 

Up to tbe middle of November the earthquake con¬ 
tinued, in sliglit but oft-repeated shocks. ‘Taking the 
whole of them during the five weeks, only four occurred 


of sufficient force and duration to do damage, though at 
times as many as fifteen were counted in an liour. 

Among other eurious occurrences to which the phe¬ 
nomenon gave rise, we may mention, as illustrative of 
the nature of the motion of some of the shocks, tliat in a 
storo-room at Aldorfs Wellington Tavern, a large num¬ 
ber of stout short bottles of anchovies were ranged 
closely together on the floor, and occupying about*a 
square yard. At about four feet distance, and south 
from them, was a cask of beer (twelve or eighteen gal¬ 
lons, I forget which) half full. This cask tras jerked 
up, and deposited on the top of the ancliovy-botfles, 
without knocking down or breaking one. The motion 
evidently moveaalong a line, and at tbe same time un¬ 
dulates so as to produce this upward motion. Any one 
who has been in the linbit of swimming in the sea 
during a cotisiderable swell, must have felt something 
Ilf this; the ware comes on, and moves the swimmer’s 
body forward, but not so much as it moves upwards 
when under the full influence of the wave. 

Tliese upheaving tendencies. of the earthijuake are 
corroborated by a curious note in tho New Zealand 
‘ Spectator ’ of October 28, 18*8Owing to the con¬ 
fusion into wliicli tlie types of this office were thrown 
by the eartiiqiiake of last 7'liursday, togetlier with the 
.snbscqui-iit excitement which prevailed, it was found 
iiiipus.sihlu to piihlisli the “ Spectator,” as usual, on 
Saturday last. By a great efliirt, however, we have 
succeeded in bringing mt the present number at our 
u,siial time of publication.’ 

Some iiersuns felt a kind of meeting of shocks pro¬ 
ceeding from opposite directions, accompanied by a sort 
of grinding so md. During one of tliese, it is mentioned 
tliiit some milk in pans acquired a circular motion so 
rapid, that it made itself into cream, which swam about 
in tlic centre. 

Wtdliiigton was manifestly the centre to which this 
carthqiiiike converged, standing as it does nearly in 
tlie iniildle of tlie country, at tlie soutiierii extremity of 
the northernmost of the islands. Inimediatcly across 
Cook's Straits at Cloudy ]!uy the ciitastroplie was so 
severely felt on Monday ICth and Tuesday 17tli of 
October, tiint some whalers brought their families over 
to Wellington in an open boat, at considerable risk, 
(luring a strong south-east gale. Fartlier away, at 
Otago, near to Stewart’s Island, and under the liighest 
ridges ill tliis varied territory, the earthquake was 
scarcely felt; and in proportion as the shocks reaehed 
towards Nortli Cape, their intensity decreased. ‘ The 
action of tho earthquake,’ says the ‘ Government 
Gazette,’ ' appears to have extended from alinut the 
latitude of JFi.itiks’s Feninsula to that of New Ply¬ 
mouth ; its greatest force Iiaving been in Cook’s Strait, ' 
and in a north-west and south-east direction from 
tliencc,’ 

The alarm occasioned hy this phenomenon appears 
to have been trifling, after tlic first feelings of surprise 
and dread had subsided. A large vessel sailing at the 
very moment when the alarm was greatest for a port 
which is usually the resort of any who leave New 
Zealand, only about forty souls, including children, were 
willing to take advantage of the opportunity; and the 
ves-sel having gut ashore in-going away, the passengers 
re-landed, and returned to their homes. The governor, 
in his despatch of .list October, declares that ‘ tlie 
danger of a voyage by sea is in fact greater than any 
tliat we liavo been subjected to;,«pd probably every 
one who travels one hundred miles bb a railway, iueurs 
a greater risk than he would do by living a life in New 
Zealand.’ Fartliquakcs, therefore, are iiotbiog to people 
who are used to them. 

Still, their effects are to be provided against, although 
such a notion as their acting as itdeterraut to intend¬ 
ing emigrants can never be serioittty entetfsined. Sub- 
terraqueous volcanic action being the normal state of 
the country, whatever is built upon it should be tlrmlv 
planted. The description of building recommended by 
the governor, both as being better able to withstand 
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fiituro flliocks, and as more secure from flro, is a strong 
wooden frame upon a brick foundation, flilod in with 
brick ‘ nogging ’ laid in mortar, and covered outside 
with laths and plaster, and board and plaster inside. 

rilBE ATB VHKHVH OIIOLRUA. 

following .jixlieioua and Iiuiid observations on tho 
Tallin of piiii! lorin i<-i!;ard to health, iippi-nr in a paper on 
thefWI^rmrnll lnteiiiiiiihcriif tho ‘Times,’ by MrP. ttpeiiser 
Wells.Inst as ecrtain propoitions of snlpliur, cliarconl, 
and saKiwtre iiinst bo eoinbinedlo prodnei: giinjH)wdor —of 
<soal, gas, ;ind ah', to form an evplosivc inivtiire—so tho 
orgmiin germs of some disi'nses frnetify or geriiiinat*' only 
ulieii till) iiir into whieli they arc thrown eontains other 
orguiiio matters with whieli they ean enter into eoniliina- 
tiou. No two of tlio eoiistitnents of gnnpowihr will Ibriii 
an cxnlosivo coin|H>iiiid, but diroetly the third is added, 
and tlio thieo arc in joo|ier proportion, the destmctiic 
agent is prodiieed ; so with g.'ises. It is not nnfii oir eon- 
tsins l-bI1h of its volume of eoal gas that the mixture is 
tnfhuumahje. It explodes with estreiiie foiee when the 
pro|Hirtioiia are I to 10, hut as the pinporlioii exeeisls 
this, tho explosive power atraiii diouuislieH, .lust so the 
gases evolved troiii tiodu's, u lo t her lo 'illhv or diseased, 
heooimi dangerous ill piop«trtioii to tlieir I'orieootiation or 
iiiixliiro witli the impuro lu'iller in llie air. ’J'lio events 
which h;tvu lately iigilated the pulibe iiiiml show the tin- 
]iort.'ilIce of these coiisnleratious. The Metiius of rholeiii 
arc those who are eoiitiued in duly, ill-rciitilaled dwellings, 
wlui arc cxi>08cd to the euiieeiitipated eiiiauatiouH eouslt- 
tuting both tho nliove siiceies of imilai in —ami w ho are not 
taught to diliilo them by ventilation, )>ut r.illier to roiieen- down a 
trato fbem still further by exehoVuig the “epideiuie atiuo- .Soiue i 
sphere,” however im|M)S.iiiIo it iua> bo to do so in houses tbior. 
not air-tight. When one of the njii>er el.isaes falls, it is close t' 
from a similar eauso. pniilur 

‘ The people of all elasses in general do not know, or forget, heaviei 
or at aiiyralo do not net upon tlio faet, lli.it they :iro emi- ese.ipe 
sliiiitly throwing oil'jioisoii from llieir limes. 'They liiiow ami tli 
tliat if rhareoal he set on fin; in a. i losed room, peojile eon- d «oul 
lined ill that room will he Kiilfoe.iled or poisoned by eat- Sixty I 
boiiie ,a( id gas ; but they apjii ar not to know that this same Etiglaii 
giw is iioured foilh Ironi tlieir lungs eoiitinually, and in them v 
largo ipi.iiititioN ; and that if a room were perfect ly air-tight, ero a 

n )>crson hrealhing in it would as certainly and mevitalily inane 

{ luison himself with his own breatli as if eliareonl weie tioiis o 
limit in the room. The only ditl'ereiieo would he in point the ion 
of lime, (tniidlcs or lamps biiniing in a room poison the son; 
air just as a man or animal does by breathing, and one "'ero i 
eanillo reipiires ahont as iiiiich pure air to hiirti as a man uioiike; 
does to live. If a eandle be placed in a closed vessel—under closed, 
u eoimnoii tumbler, lor instanoe—it will soon |ioisou the nioiike; 
air in the glass, and go out. If a healthy person fill a lam|>- remain 
glass with the same poison by breathing into it, and put uioiike; 
this glass over alighted eandle, the eandle goes out di- the lini 
rectly the pas in tho glasa surrounds tho wiek. If tho air cf tins 
in a glass jar bo poisoned by burning a candle in it, or by rnunbei 
tilling it with the breath from tlie hiininn body, a bird or uer, bu 
Uionsu jdaced in that jar nhnoKt iimiiediatcly dies. seliools 

‘.So innch for the eflects of tho poison when nnmixed ; house, 
but it is very seldom that man is e.xposed to the undiluted window 
tioiaon he biraself forms. It is only in such eases as tlio thcie i 
Ulaek Hole of Calcutta, or tho Citv of lamdonderry the ohi 
Rteamor, or aceadonts in mines, ■w-tiere people are confined from tl 
in air-tight chambers, that the extremity of evil —sarWea had eii 
dcoIA—isprodiiocd. Oiir rooms, however badly constriioted, when n 
aro not absolutely air-tight; and the laws of nature in tlie evil coi' 
dilTosion 6f gases, ami their varying consumption by aiii- tlint nc 
innla and vegetables, aeciirc safety and a ilcgreo of health their o) 
when man’s ignorance docs not contrihnte to his own ruin, fever pj 
* lint though siuhien or ahaolnto poisoning is not often ‘ Tiiii 
prodiieed by want of air to dilute or remove tbe poisonona ventilal 
gas evolved in respiration, alow poisoning la so to a fearful dered ii 
extent. A healthy man requires four cubic feet per minnto are still 
of PUTO air to insure the rliangea which slionid take place eially w 
in fiU blood during respiration, and to romovo and sulli- to anot 
olently diluto the i>oisouons gas ho oxhales, Tho poison of hut als< 
■the b^th Wales warm from tho body, and being warm, is or typli 
spoolMsaU^tebter titos air, and rises .just as a balloon tilled large qi 
with R vises to the ceiling, but finds no diluted 


way oj igptpej no opening iiiglier tlian the fireplace ; so 
kiiat, unlite a current of air pass tlirough tlio oiien door, all 
tho mppoi part of the room becomes filled with poisonous 
gas. Currents of puro air come in tlirough crcvlocs of door¬ 


ways, carrying with them only a small portion of the im¬ 
pure air to the chimney, and the air above the level of the 
opening is very littlo afl'ected. Just os a bottle of oil 
inverted in a stream of water remains full, because the oil 
is lighter than the water, ao tlie part of tbo tcoom almve the 
level of the rhimney-opening remains full of a poisonous gas, 
bccauao it is lightur than thcourrentof pure airwhich passes 
from the door to the fireplace. Now it la in this upper part 
of rooms tluit adults Iircatlio; their heads are above tlic 
level of tlie pure air; they are breathing a Varying amount 
of tmison. If a bird be suspended in a cage from tho top 
of a four-post bedstead in which two persons are slee]>ing, 
anil till* eurtnhis are drawn rather clowly together, tho 
bird will certainly be found dead In tho tnoniing, puisoned 
by the breath of the. sleepeis, who, if they wore nt the same 
level with the bird, would just as eertaiiily pois.on tliem- 
'o-lves ! Small rooms arc just as dangerous as a large cur¬ 
tained bedstead. How many families have aecn tliolr 
ehddreii healthy and ruddy, pinmti, rosy cretitnres, until 
growth carried their Iieads above tlie level of the pure air 
in the nursery ! Then, at the ago of nine or ten, one after 
the ollu'r has heeonif! pallid, sallow, and thin—true town 
exotics. This sidiieet is so import.a,ut, .and so little iinder- 
siood hy the public, tbat I may iiiiprevs its imporlanec on 
tlie pnblio mind by a few examples. 

‘it is not very long since that a new house was erected 
iitider tho direelioii of an eminent aiehitee.t to neeomim- 
d.ite the iiumUeys in tho Zooh)gie.al CJardeiis of the lle- 
geiifs Park; and this dwelling was to resemble us nearly 
as po'.silile .an Kngliah gentleman’s drawing-room. Two 
ordinary drawing-room giates were put in, with low chim¬ 
ney ojietiings as close to the lioor ns possihle, and the win¬ 
dows and other openings above weie made peifeellv elos.'. 
•Some warm air was also admitted through (qieniiies lu the 
tloor. All the openings for winter ventilation wiie ninrle 
close to the lloor, under Uie erroneous belief (hat the gas 
pnidneed b) tho respiration of tho nniimils wonM be 
iieavier ilian the ('Iher air of the room, and would tall and 
ese.ipe below-. The nrehiteet fiigot that it issued jitttut, 
iiinl tlierefire Ag/it, fioiii the aniiii-.ls, and th.it, when cold, 
It would lieeoiiie dilfiised and mixed with the oilier ,iii. 
.‘'iixly healthy monkeys, who liad heeii sevei.il j' us in 
Etigfaiid, w^ere put into this room. In one month lilly of 
tlieiii were dead, and the other ten diing! The aiiini.Lls 
were all )ioisoned by their own breath: tlicywcre lining 
in all exliiigni.shei ! All the hot breath and impure exhal.i 
tions of the monkeys were eoUeeted in the upper pa it of 
the loom, eonid not escape, and poisoned them. As soon 
as some nponiiigs in tlio iqipcr part of the room, wlneli 
were intemied only for Minimer ventil.aI ion—as if Hie 
niotikejs roidd live without pine air in winter—weie iiii- 
elosed, the room beeamo jierfeelly liahitable, the ten 'uk 
nioiikejH leeovered, and tho.se since pbieid in it li,' r 
remained )ierf'etly healthy. It is curious th.it .'ill Hie 
iiioiikers wlio ilied are said to have died with tiibeirh s m 
the liiTigs—true consumption-tlm nio.st jircvaleiit di-.a e 
of this eliinnte, whieli is developed, I am jieisiuKb'ii, m 
mimbeiless instiinees in our jiopiilation in the same •.naii- 
ner, but less suddenly than among theso monkeys. ('nr 
schools and niiriieries arc not quite so close ns this monkej- 
hoiise, but there is no very great differeiioo in iiniiiy. llie 
windows aro not opeiu’d for fear of draughts of cold air; 
thrie is only one dour, and that is seldom opened ; Olid 
the ohiinney-opcning is not inoro th.an three or four feet 
from tlie lioor. Kven that is often closed. The effects are 
had enough in large looms iniiahitcd hy few peOiile, hut 
when rooms aro small or crowded, tho magnitwic of the 
evil con searoely be aiiprcciated. It has been ascertained 
that ncai.y lll.OOO emigrants have lately bei'ii poisoned by 
tlieir owni breath in emigrant ships. Tliey died from sliip 
fever produced hy want of ventilation. 

‘ Tiiis is sullicient to show the universal dcfloicncy of 
ventilation, and tho evils produced by breathing air ren¬ 
dered impure by the brcalli of healthy persons. The effects 
are still more evident when these persons aro diseased, espe¬ 
cially with diseaees whieli sro pro)ingatcd from one person 
to another, 'i'lie breath then is not only a simple jioison, 
but also contains the germs of n speoiai disease—smaU-pox 
or typhus, for instance—and if these germs are cpilectcd in 
large quantities, ami not carried off by a current of air, or 
diluted by mixture with pure air, they produce small-pox, 
typhus, or soma other disease, aecmrding to thp nature of 
tlie first jierson affneted. When one such person is con¬ 
fined in a smaii room, or several in a laiw room, and per¬ 
fect ventilation is not practised, the disease inevitably 
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Hprrada; but wh«>n * frea nupplf of puro Atr dllntea the 
poiRoiioiiR enianutlon 0 , they aroitinoxiout» Fever patients 
Hcattercd about iveU^ventilatad hospital wards do nbt 
eaiHu the sfireiwt of fbvei* ; but crowd them together, or 
ne^ilecfc voutilatSdn, And they poison every one who ap- 
prMohcfi them aIio it not protected by a previous attack. 

*I think I have given, as far as moderate limits would 
jK-rmit. good ruasou for my assertion, that a large propojs 
tion of the iUm»s of' tho inltobitants of this country, 
whftlicr children or adults, rioli or poor, arises from defi¬ 
cient supply of pure air ,to tUeIr dwellings, bedrooms, 
school-rooms, wontshops, or places of public assembly; and 
that the same want B'lt onlypreilisposcs them to the attarks 
of pri'valent contagious diseases, but that such diseases eaii 
only be generally or largely developed when the miasmata 
cvintaiiiing their germs arc considerably conrrntrrif<'d - that 
dilution wdth pure air is the wifoguard, ventilation is the 
remedy, which theiwoplo should bo taught to adopt, ft is 
bettor to avoid cholera by procuring pure air, than to at¬ 
tempt to cure it by presmiitious. It* the room have a 
t'himnoy, and the person can afford fiv»' shillings for cue of 
Dr Arnott'd vciitiiatorfl, lot ono be put up. If this bo loo 
much to pay for nn essontiai element of lifn .*ind honlth, 
Iri n brick bo knocked out of tho chimney near tlio ceiling, 
umc m(»hc8 trom any woodwork, and apeun)"worth of wire- 
u.ni/c nailed over it with a piece of cloth or oiled silk at- 
(.‘iclied inside to art as a valve. This will allow the im¬ 
pure warm air to ])nss into tho eliinmcy, and prevent an> 
smoke from cscnjuiig into tho room. There arc now not 
UL uy rooms without chimney openings, hut then' arc some. 
In these' t<oni6 small holes may be bored in tho top window 
^rlflh, or a thin slit snwed in it a foot long and .an oighlh of 
au mrh wide; or a piece of wire gauze or ju'ii'orated zinc 
may bt nih<ifitutrd for one of tho upper panes of glass, 
ir t he <loor fit very tight, a piece Rhoulcl bo sa\N cd or planed 
from (he bottom, so as to leave a (Teviri’ for (he admission 
of jtur ? air. Kerry inhabited room in (Jreat I5iitam might 
Im* thus effectually ventilated in one week after the inguo 
tjf a notiiieatioii by tlic Hoard of llc.iitli; and no rcason- 
a'‘ie man can doubt timf, if a f»n»jKT system of ventilation 
u*r(* I’vndered imprr.ativr upon landlords, not only would 
On* (holcra and other epidemic diseases be checked, but 
tiu'g<'iiei}d standard of liealth would be raised, nnd the 
nfuinsof the KegiHirar-Dcncral ould speedily show less 
diflci‘’m'e in the relative mortality of town and country, 
•M' l ,i universal jnereaso in tho durallon of human life, 
vol <u*l> the dwellings of tho poorer classes, but almost 
'll D'lr public buildings, even our palaces and the man&ions 
i't til** nobility ill town and country, are so badly con- 
‘ iinc(ed, tiiat the health of thoso who inhabit or frc*iueiit 
(.MTU IS necessarily deteriorated, the spread of epidemic 
is encouraged, and a larg*’ proportion of other 
l.tial nuilmlies may bo fairly attributed to this faulty con- 
hf nu I'-M. ’ 


A NiailT IN WEXFOUD. 

Or nil rivers In Europe (and T have s(s>n many), 
t' ipt» least ih hlH t'lmnfO *if forgetting the f^Uivrn, 

V.'bo knoivB, for Ins nfns, h*MV coiivanicnl for cxi>ort 
It runs aUrngBlfle tho ouUl city of Woxfoid! 

Now Wexford's :i town, which, though given to riot. 

Has of late years, we're toIU, hwn remarlMihly qinit; 
but should Pat, even at times, still belabour his brofhor, 
'Cross the street they have but to shake hands w ith eae)i other: 

handily narrow's each miciablu alley 
Uf this town, n hose wide hrldg’C' bestride n whole valley. 

Now, Irfr any mortal who ever his eyes has 
Chance*! to o^n In Wexford in time of tho AskTzcs 
(W ith a fair in the bargain, tho better to rrairi 
Btreefn expressly constructed to favour n>im), 

Jiwt imagine a i»oor hungry traveller arriving 

(In the top of tho mall, after twelve hours' long driving 

(Past seven by his watch, by hla tiomorh iinu h hiten. 

And, to back the * All full' of tho jackanapi’n waif*'r, 

Boeing, up at windows, while threading llic lane, 

One lawyer at^ust looking out at each I}.^ne * 

• • ^Vhither next f' cries tho stranger's disconsolate voice— 
Why, Wexford, like IfotMon, has only ono ohoiee: 

And half its inhabitants marshal his Way 
To Sutherland’s illgant ibn on tho (^iiay. 

* beggars shouH not bo choosers*—and * What miut be, mmsl* 
tho horror-struck traveller gulps hfs disgust; 

Is wishetMoy of hia luc|||Mn Just catching, to idccp In, 

A hole wflich for Councilor Casey waa keeping; 

V The only tolerable hotel in tho town^ oooupied by the Judges 
aodeurcuit, ^ 


Andoaaured that not long he'U with hunger bn pining, 
Thirty couuoitlon more being then up otalrs dining I 
Thue far welt: and m happily altered are matlvrs, 

By the sharp craok of oorka and awcec clatter of plat ton. 
That the bar, whom m late to Old Nickiie whh sonding, 

Are now hailed as good angola, their hloseed aid lending, 

As dlah upon dfoh, to the other 8uoc*e«>dliig, 

pmvos that here (as elsewhere) lawyers understand feeding. 

* Hold—hidd i ’ dies the tra^ller at length; * in couipaaBi(.u^ 
Don't cram me alive In this true Turkey faalilen I 

Take ihoao six joints away—keep the cover the lamb on, 

* And I'll dine like a prince upon that and the salmon/ 

These washed down with Quinneas and goiiulno potheen. 
What a new mellow light is shed over (he scene I 
At the w fiidow, when oeatMl, Jio gazi^d with delight 
On tho beautlfj^ river (as truly ho might); 

While faintly dlt^iring, tho stiii'e lativit beam 
DUnI away on tho broast of tho full flowing stream. 

Whose soft da'^hing murmur ho lio})i>d would compose 
Every travel-Rtntined muscle to welounie repose. 

* 'NVho wmiM Mnnihor and swelter this midsummer night 
In yon hot town hotel, even though kept by a White,' 

(*i ie*! (ho Ntrangor, * w'heii thus I can sit at mine ease, 

My glowing oherU fanned by the cooling sea hriNSxe, 

Borne across jon wide waters, that stretch to tho main, 

And wnft back its d.ish and its fresliness ngnfn V 
But hark * ntit Iho fnr-iiway wave of tho west 
Bivlis ho IniKlly, I'm sure, o'er the river's eiUnt breast; 

No' hoarser nnd iU*oper tho f>oini<l ns U nears. 

And lo ' on its hosein a (iteam<'r ap|>eai‘s f 
Talvt* .1 cuMinu* of life, to th«' *iniiy see Irer glide, 

Then ilrop, like a bird, at ber mate's well-known side. 

* '1*011 niy v\ord '' erics Oienfranger; * a beautiful Si^ht, 

How lucky Mio <!id not umnn iu till to-night I' 

('J'hoiigli notHDch tht'opfnionufereworofiiirMter, 

( auKht at M>a in a galo, and senreo ’sca|HHl from dl*»aatsr, 

Aiul Yiow doomed to make up, by a whole night of (oiling, 

Tlo* leo-u ay the> li>ht by llu*ir keltic's slow lulling.) 

All was stDlnchS nt length on the livcv and quay, 

An<l tho fiaveUcr goEod on tho bridge as it lay 
In Its length nnd its beauty across (be calm flood, 

And tlmiiRht on tho days when that river ran blootl; 

M'hen that bridge was tho arena, where brother and ln'otlicr. 
In tierce civil (‘oiiilict, bad (flaughtered each other; 

And asked, * ('oiild it bo that the pah*. Mlcnt stars. 

That now ]o*)kcd «lo\vn so ouTmly, hud witnesM’d (hose W'orti? 
Or the wateiH \\ hen* slept now their placid ri'floctjoii, 

Been stained by the carnago of wild insurreetlim ?* 

Lulled and soothed by the st'ctio to a nuHst iiaist quiescent, 
TIo* tmvcBer cHinbed the sti-cp stairs* mgp(sl ascent. 

And in hoju's <>f Ho't rest (dinregarding ovciiylars), ho 
Sunk down—blest hw goodduck, and ('ouneillor rascy! 

Bcarcc nn hour had ho tUmiborod In fcveri‘iTi dose, 

When adin fiom the river luvados his repose; 

He looks out, and perceives in the stnnmcr a light, 

And jntles its weary crew, (oiling nil night; 

Then thinks of the peace he'll i^oy on his [mIIow, 

M’hon they—wt etched mortals (—ivre breasting thA billow. 
h'oAf'd he fenrs lie must bo wUh tbo toriiblo clangor, 

When (he inomcnt nriivos for tho boat to weigh anchor; 

But that past—liopes to sl(*c‘p uiin)ok*s(cd, I daresay, 

I'lll the swiff-sailing packet has crossed to (he Mersey. 

He forgets that to get thcro she must be so cruel 
As all iho night long to bo laying in fuel; 

And grtinns with dismay,gu with dull heavy roll, 

I'lown, dou-n, still go tumbling the bnekeW of coal! 

Till the wngotiH wheel oil', and tho light's out at last, 

And ho tliinks -eaf>y man '—all his tronblos are jiast. 

Vatn hope! srsin there wakes. In tho yard Just beluw, A 
rrmnnotioii Ukc* that in tho days of old Noah, 

When he (though methinks 'twos not done in the dark) 

With lots of live linnbor waa atocking (He Ark. 

The stranger hxiked forth, and 'inld rain that resembled 
The Deluge when Nosh hi» Uve-stock aoscmblcd, 

Bees with dread an <1 dlHiimy that beneath him the itablo- 
Yard tphos uith confusion far greater than Babeh « 

Blow stalk through the twilight, all woni and footsore, a 
(treat lot of long-horned gawky oxen from *Oorey!' 

For their native town's honour (like true Irish cattle)) 
Provitking some cows from famed Kerry to battle; 

While, like a fat constable, keeping Uia|Nuoitl, 

A huge Tri di bull gives tbetn all a punch found I 
With tlic lowing and bellowing hereon attending, 

Imagine the storm o'er the aonscs impotidingt 

>Vhen, by files and detaefamenti, let In to tha meeting, ] 

Ten score of strange pljm interchanged their dr^t greeting, > 
While rheep swell tfie chorus with plttfnj Meattog 1 j 
Whose treble is piped by disoonaotatah^bs. 

And the tenor by calves newly reftof IMr 

Can the traveller doubt that still woen is aosntei^ 

That the temi)cst, in fact, is as yet only brewing— 

That bnnnomous the sounds are his organs asualllng ^ 

To iho»o which await on tho period of iailinp f * 

Day dawned, and the stranger, consigning to air 
All hoiH} of a night's rest, got up in despair; 
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And rcMOlved. while In Krin. to act aw her arm, 
rinve lip with a giHid icince hm cmnfcrt iuv~/w\l 
And tun aura It was to the gravest nf inurtnla. 

To aeo, as the yard fur each pig op'd its portals, 

One Pat, iincnctiinbcred fls vi ild JiKhiin hunter, 
tteiae up hy the hind legs anobetinntc gnmter! 

While two by the eirs were iis cleveily clinging. 

When Piggy, ineciiHed, out his legs would he lliiigtcff, 

And laying the liciu that etuck hy his fud. 

Til his own vaat iiniiiHcinent, flit doe ii in the mud ; 

Till, o'eiiii.irttered, at length, aiiild hi|neakiiig untold. 

One by one the ten hcoii* were safe stowed in the hold 1 
While the pigs were * eoereing.’ 'twaa fiin to olwerve 
Ilow the cows stole 11 inareli rrom their duo course to swerve, 
And kept 111 full Llotse, tip eaeli lane and eneli liitr>, 
tVlioIe sipiodiolls of U'exfoid's long barefooted glntl y ! 

The {siiir shecii and lambs (reckoned silly nt best) 

Had not sefise their loniientois to spite and molest, 

Nor cunning onuiigh to give Paddy the sliji, 

Only, huddling together, made slraight/roio the ship, 

Till one by one caught round the fat woolly waist. 

On the deck, side by side, they were tinall}' placed— 

Wliieh, whilu hoins, hoofs, and snouts thus its preoincts 
enrich, 

Lfioh'it Uk€ Sinitlijli'lil Un’l/tct ojtoul on Vltft Ditoh ' 

Itiit my story grows Joiiger thiin slot les should bo, 

Ho Olio sigh for thu who I hue put to sea ' 

Olio hint to the tiavullur tliiough Ireland progicssing, 

Thu Asslaes to sliiin, as lio values my blessing' 

And whene’er foi his sins lie may lodge on ii <]iioy. 

To ha sure that no xtmin-jmi'U'l sails beforo day < * 


NI;WSPAP);il ItBPORTINtl. .• 

Tlio daily press eoinplains of tlic Iminiieity of parliament 
as II Herlons iiiipediiiieiit to lnisim-ss. The steady remedy 
is, ‘ cease to report tlio iionsciise that is sjioKen, and f ile 
mernliers will talk leas.’ The * l^pectalor,’ teinarkinn on tlie 
threat of the ‘Times,' says, ‘ llonouralile nieiiiliera often 
speak less to he licard tliaii to he repotted, .and liy suhserv- 
ing to LIkimo talkers against printed spaee, tlie daily jour- 
iials eiieoiiriige idle loipiiieity, until their own eoininiis are 
Hurchai-ged willi a liiirthen of tedioiisiiess that (Iksgnsts all 
readers, A eoiieenti.itod stylo of reporting, ajiporlioneil to 
ide.is rather titan words, would please readers, w’uiild eause 
tlie siieeelies of ineiiiliers to he in tinlli itioro re.id, and 
would tend to elinsten tlie tiowr of elnipieiieo.’ 'J'lie hint is 
cipially a|iplieahle to the proviiieiiil press in its treatnieiit 
ol local oratoiH. The praclice of reporting everylliins tliat 
ig said, hy fools as well as Solons, may lie deseiilicd ns 
‘ reportinjf run mad.’ Tim liigliest sty lo of repoi ling is that 
■ wliinh gives in tiio briefest isissihle siince I lie snhstaiice of 
all tilings spoken anil dune. Culninn alter eoliinin of ‘full 
reports* form literally a mass of riilihish, gr.ilifyiiig to iiu- 
liody lint him whose vanity it flalteis. Tlie exeeptiuns to 
tills rule Arajiut few,--S/ifffio/i/ 'I'nnct,, 

[We see it mentioned lliat tlie cost of parllaini'iitary 
reporting for the ‘ Daily News’ is from I,.CO to L.KIO per 
week; of coinse tho cost to tlio ‘Times' and otiier morn¬ 
ing papers must be eipially great. Ihir belief is, that 
condensed spoerlics, eiiiliriieiiig only tlie pitli of what is 
said, would ho greatly preferred by the public.] 

TH.tN.SF<lBHAT10N8 OF M.VTTKR. 

A bouiitifal ITovidenee has tlui* provided tlio means of 
maiiitiiiiilng a proper uquilihriiiiii between tlie difl'erent 
kingdoms of nature; for even tliose tl.-enying substniiors 
which are not immediately returned to tlie soil, but suf¬ 
fered to waste, ere all again reanimated, only after a 
lunger interval. It may bo that tlio guano, which now, 
ab much expenso, wo bring in vesseis from*tlio coasts 
of Amcrtea, ia partly tile cuiiipoiicnt matter of former 
jtonuralions, wlilcli liave oocniiied this island, to wliieli it 
IS now rofurned; dead materials, wliich, diseliargcd by 
draimigc, or wusiiod by showers into the sea, have there 
become converted into marine vegetation, upon which 
have fed tile auinials whioli liavo formed the prey of sc.a- 
birds, wliitih produce guano. And tills guano next assumes 
the sliii |)0 of corn, and again is animated iu tlie bodies of 
tlioio by wiioiu tho com is eaten. So, again, ammonia, 
riaing into the air from orgauiaed substancoa decomposing 
on the surface of the_ eartli, is washed down by gain, and 
coiWerted by plautii into imlritions vegetable principles. 
The oifrbosw acid disofaniiged into tho air by animal respi- 
ratioil it the jirodiiot of a constant decay of tlie living 
I. body; vegetation removes tlus from the air as it ft formed. 
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and again fixes tlie carbon in a solid form. Combustion 
is merely a more rapid decay favoured by an elevated 
tbmiieratnre, and that of ordinary fuel ft merely tlio con¬ 
version of solid carbon into gaseous citfbonlo acid, TTie 
coal which we bum on our heartlts becomes converted 
into tills gas. At some bygone period it had before been 
mingled witli tlie aic, in the same gaseous sblte; tlien 
become fixed by vegetation; then fossilised as coal, in 
nhicli form it has awaited tlie ttmo wiien it should he 
excavated I>y tho busy hand of man, once more to float 
through tho atmosphere as an invisible vapour, and again 
to go through tho whole series of changes to wtiieli it has 
been before subjected. When we consider all these things, 
we cannot but |H’rccivo that the wliolo economy of nature 
eoiisUla in one great aeries constantly recurring in regular 
and appointed order, and that tlio labours of man, in tlio 
praclice of this art of agriculture, have for their object 
eliicily to favour .and expedite some of the ebanges in tliis 
great scries, producing result.s, small, indeed, considered in 
relation to tlie large operations of nature througiiout oiir 
giolic, but, for Ills own race, capable of efreeting the most 
liciiclieial conseipienccs. And wc cannot but admire the 
sagacity and perseveinnee with wliicli tlie human mind, in 
its loftier developments, is endowed, enabling it tlius siic- 
ee.ssfuUy to investigate tlie laws of nature's workings, .m<l 
to ."ipply tile results of these discoveries to piiqiosrs of tlio 
liighest practical utility .—Biitnh Qtiarlcr!y Hertew. 

A woman’s OPINtONS OP HlTSItANDS. 

As a ;^neral rule, wo know lliat men have, by nature, a 
superiority in strength wliicli cnabli’s tlicm to go tliroiigli 
l.ilioiiis and liniigcrs. niental as well as liodilv, from wliieli 
feiiiales siiouid lie e.xeiiipt: and tiiat, by ediic.'ition, tlicy 
are ipialilied for evereisiiig the several trades or iirofessnnis 
liy wliieli they aro to niaiiilaiiitheir fuuiilics. On (lie other 
hand, women arc endowed (besides all the glares and ainia- 
bililies of the se.x) witli n gre.at superiority of finiekiie.ss, 
tact, and delicate discernment, in all the every-day affairs 
of Jile. Ill all lliese, tlii’refore, the liusliaiid oiiglit to he 
eoin|>letely guided hy his witi’. And this shows the wisdom 
of our ancestors in making tlio linslniml ‘ endow with all 
his worldly guod.s’ tlie wife lie li.as chosen. Tlie wile is de¬ 
pendent on tlie husband, aud clings to him for siippoil, 
just as a imp plant eliiiibs on its pole, and a sweet pea on 
tho sticks lo snp|inrt it, and as the vine in Italy wa.s, neeonl- 
iiig to the l.iiiguage of the poets, ‘ married to tlie elm.’ 
lint if jou eiiulil eoiiecivc o liop-|iolo, or a peo-stiek, or an 
elm, imagining tliiit tliosc plants wero put there on piiiposo 
for its iiiloriiiiient, you would tell tliem ttiat tills was .pnto 
a mislake -that tlio elimbers are cultivated foi the Ilowci.s 
or fiuit—and tliat the stakes are placed tliore inerelv for 
their sake, and luiist not claim any superior dignity or 
woitli over tlie plants they support. Now just sueli is tlie 
oflleo of tho hiisliniul; and this State of'tilings is what 
people approaeli to more in proportion as tliey advance in 
eivilisatioii. Among mere savages the wife is mado to 
yielil to brute force, and is a mere drudge; in barbarian 
coiintrioK women aro sliiit up; in more civilised they aro 
li ft free, and have more control; and in dear Rngland, i 
till’ glory of all nations, tliey have a liighcr place, pro- ; 
verliially, tlian anywlierc else. —A Atvlron's Adotce to a 
yoiiiiy A/vrned Laity. 

TEMPEnANCE bAW AT WISCONWN. 

A remarkably stringent bill in relation to the sale of in- 
toxieating diinhs has ,,i;cociitly passed tlie legislature of 
Wisconsin, it reiiuires all persons who would vend or 
retail ‘sniritnons lUpiors’ to yire howl to tkf,fou>n authorities, 
wilhihrea suirties in 1000 do/furs,‘conditioned to pay all 
damages tlie community or in^dividtinls may sustain by 
reason of such traffic ; to 8U|>i>oft all paupers, widows, and 
orphans; pay the expenses of all civil and criminal jirose- 
entions made by, growing out of, or justly attributablo to, 
such ti’alUo;’ and it is made the duty of the oflieer holding 
the bond to deliver it to ‘ any person who may claim to 
bo injured by such traffic.' The bill pas^d the sengte by 
a TOte of ten to three, and the assembly by twenty-nine to 
tu’lftity-one. We believe no other legislative body in tho 
United States has taken so deeided a stand on thu subject 
of spirituous liquors as Wisconsin.—iVeto York Courier. 

Pulilllbeit by W, A R. Ci^ibbrs, H^h Stn»t, BdfAburgh. Ato 

BoiU by D. Cbauuxhb, ‘iO Argylo Struct, Gla^w; Wn 8, Ona, 

147 Strand, Uinilun; and J. M'GlaSuan, it D'Olier Struct,. 
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CONTENT. 

The saying of Mirnbeau that * words arc things,’ nn- 
iioiiiivcd one of those discoveries of our fkthers which 
tlie present ago of appliance is busily employed in work¬ 
ing out. In tliis spirit of the day, we showed some 
time ago, in a discourse on Spring, how words repre¬ 
senting even material phenomena may be transferred 
from country to country, from language to language, 
till they entirely lose their adaptation, and yet retain 
tlii'ir ungiiml me.aniiig.* Thus the spring of the Eng- 
lisli is still with sentimentalists the really vernal season 
of the southern nations; and in spite of the evidence of 
the senses, our bare trees, desert gardens, and muddy 
fields, wlien their beautiful mantle of snow is hardly 
replaced by a blade of vegetation, 

* Live in dpscription, and look green in bong.' 

Tf wo suffer ourselves to be tlms cheated by a word 
standing fur a portion of the calendar, and open to any¬ 
body's verification, we arc of course inueli more likely 
to be deceived in the estimate of tliose which indicate 
particular states of mind; and, as an instance of this 
delusion, we would now invoke the docile reader's atten¬ 
tion to the word Content. 

'I’liis is a word sujiposed to indicate a very enviable 
st.ite of mind, imiilying the union of virtue and wisdom 
111 the individual. It is used in this sense by all poets, 
and not a few philosophers; though it occurs only once 
in tlic Ihble, and that with a different meaning, to 
wliicli we shall presently altude.f A state of content, 
according to the popular idea, is not a state of happi¬ 
ness, for that in the present world is not only evanescent, 
but, in order to he sensibly felt, it must be intermingled 
with contrasts. It is less than bliss, and yet greater. 
It does not desire the excitement of joy: it will not 
take the trouble to be happy. It has no want, and 
therefore no wish, but is abundantly satisfied with itself. 
It is the Nirwana of the Ilralimins, without its uncon¬ 
sciousness ; but its whole consciousness is that of having 
nothing to regn^ and nothing to sigh for. A oonteoted 
man, therefore, is at least passively virtuous. Ho has 
nothing to grasp at, and therefore no temptation to 
transgress, but concentrating his self-satisfaction around 
liim like a cloak, bo defies the storm, without enjoying 
the sunshine. 

If this is content in individuals, let us inquire what 
its'effect would te upon the character of societies. 
Would not a savage people^ satisfied with their savogigb, 
remain for ever the fera miurce of the human kind'? 
Would they build theuiselres houses if they were con- 

* Deluiloiu dhd lUusIong, JoumM, No. > 80 . 

t A tingle other inetsnee Is given In ; Hannay’s Oonoordanoe 
but when Job my» to his comfoiiton, ' Be yo tliersfsre content,’ lie 
means merely, ’ Be quiet," or • Have dpne.’ , 


tented with huts? Would they trouble themselves 
even with huts, if a piece of bark stripped from a 
tree (os in Australia) afforded them what they con¬ 
sidered adequate shelter? But this, it may be said, 
is beginning too early; fur content cannot come into 
piny till all discomfort ends. But comfort and dis¬ 
comfort are merely relative terms. What is the one in 
one state of society, and in one age, is the other in 
another; and until we can ascertain the ckSet point of 
civilisation we are destined by IVovidcnce to reach, it 
is in vain to look for public content. Societies, being 
merely aggregations of individuals, what is true of the 
nature of the former, must bo true of the nature of the 
latter. There is a principle of movement in the human 
species which distinguislies it from the lower animal 
kingdom, and the termination of which is lost in the 
future. Tills principle is still more energetic in the 
most refined and accomplished individual of the present 
day than in the savage; a fact which proves that tlie 
farthest advance we have as yet made is only a stage 
on the way. In natural history, a correct description of 
the habits of an animal never becomes obsolete, whereas 
with human beings a few years frequently suffice to 
change the whole character and status. If our Saxon 
ancestors could revisit the earth, they would recognise no 
resemblance between themselves and their descendants 
whirling along from one end of the country to another 
on iron roads, and by the agency of fire. Bu); the diffe¬ 
rence here is not greater than, judging by analogy, it 
will be, after a similar lapse of time, between us and our 
posterity; on the contrary, it is probably less great; 
for the principle to which it owes its existence has in¬ 
creased, as we have said, in energy, and may therefore | 
be expected to produce still more remarkable results in 
the coming time. 

This extensive way of viewing content may bo said 
to be wrong. We may be told that by content we are 
merely to understand that equanimity of mind which is 
untroubled by unreasonable desires. But the feeling 
has existed in all states of society as well as the present; 
and at prei^t it exists still more obviously In tbo lower 
tlian in the higher conditions, whether social or intel¬ 
lectual—more obviously in the Iszzaroni of Naples than 
in the literati of London. Mankind have never moved 
in one consentaneous body. The mass has risen, not by 
a general inherent power, but by the leaven it contains ot 
aspiring and energetic minds. Content is simply satis¬ 
faction with existing circumstances—a disinclination 
to change of any kind; and it Is no more worthy of 
respect, we venture to say, in glass of clrcnm- 
stancas than in another. Is it neOMlitry to sliow (liat 
in this general and emrreot sense it is really a very bad 
thing? In one part of the British Islands we find large 1 1 
masses of the people contented to live in turf hovels, 
and to pursue the merest animal existence. Is it that 
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we cMl Tlttaous? Is it that we call philosophical? In froi» wjiich progress should take its rise, is an obstacle | 
all out large cities are observed hordes of beings con- ,to ereiy Biovement but that wl^ is downwards. ! 
tented to live the lives of beggars, to walk about the Grumbling is neither wholesome mo^tement nor its pre- | 
streets in rags, and, satisfled in their idleness, to prey cursor i for the very act of grumbling absorbs the oner- I 
on their more industrious neiglibours. Is that a tiling gies which arc requisite to carry a man beyond the j 
*to be commended by the poets? Certainly not: yet, if condition of which he complains. There is nothing so i 
words have a meaning, tlicse arc mere varieties of the easy as grumbling, and nothing more indicativo of a I 
same quality of content which is the subject of so dull and barren spirit. It is still worse than content; ; 
much laudation. We liavo liad too much preaching for w’liile it prevents advancement, it neutralises even | 
about tlie virtue of conunt; for indeed mankind need the tame enjoyment of immobility. Show us a town : 
no persuasive to indifference. The very opposite qua- where the people are habitual grumblers,' and hdVc tlie i 
lity we uphold to be the true inspirer of virtue, ingenuity to pick a flaw in everything that is attempted | 
Everything great, wise, lovely, or of good report, has to be done in the way of public improvement, and we j 
originated in dissatisfaction with things as they are. will undertake to show you a crowd of do-notliingg; so ^ 
Discontent has been the parent of civilisation, and is invariably is it the case that the growling faultfinder j 
at this moment impelling society onward to its highest is practically a sluggard—a personage who, reposing in ' 
achievements. It could be wished that preaelicrs and self-sufficient indolence, can put all the world rigl\t in ; 
essayists would qualify tlicif praise of content by a theory, without having the sense to manage his own ' 
consideration of the evils which spring from it when aflairs. 

unaccompanied with lUffuri / If wo descend from generals to particulars, from so- j 

But while wo do not care to conceal our dissatisfae- cioties to individuiils, we find illustrations of this doc- i 
tion with content in the ordinary sense of the word, let trine in the scones of everyday life. Let us suppose a | 
it not bo understood that we advocate disquietude, or liard-wrought artificer returning after a day's toil to 
hold in any <Iegree of tolerance a repining spirit. When his cheerless room, where he looks with disgust upon j 
a poor man implores a blessing uixm his humble meal, his coarse meal, and with a sombre sternness into the 
and thanks God for the mercy, tliis by no means im- faces of his wife and children, in which he sees only the 
plies that he is content witli the faro, or that he is not reflection of the gloom that overshadows his own. I'or | 
making the most strenuous efforts to obtain something this man there is no hope; for his mind is occupied in 
better. lie lias no abstract riijht, liowover, to anytliing brooding over his condition, and has none of its energies I 
better. Wliat he enjoys is in itself a boon and a blessing; to spare for plans of advancement. lie is neither build- ' 
and oven the gratitude he feels and expresses excites him ing his Crusoe vessel nor enjoying the society of his I 
to new efforts. When Kubinson Crusoe amused iiimsclf household pets; lie sees no hopeful sail in the distance | 
with his man Eriday and his domestic pets, and thanked of ocean I 

God for the comforts and indulgences he enjoyed, he ' And tbo rongh billows wash away ! 

was all the while employed anxiously in building a ves- strange footsteps on tUo shore l' 

sel, that he might escape from his solitary kingdom. Ijct us now suppose the same individual returning 
The two occupations and two feelings were not incon- to the same desolate scene, but wliich is lighted up by 
sistent; but, on the contrary, intimately and necessarily his presence as with a gleam of sunshine, for a happily- 
associated. The bounties bestowed upon him in hia constituted mind illumines all witiiiu its sphere. Ills 
forlorn and awful condition not only excited a feeling wife is poorly dressed ; but what then ?—cotton is ! 
of religious gratitude, but, by the confidence tliey in- as good a conductor of sympathy as satin. lie secs 
spired in a guardian I’rovidence, gave nerve to his arm in the rise of Ids growing children from their too 
and courage to his heart. scanty garments only matter for hope, and smiles 

The word content, wo have observed, occurs only as he thinks that there is progress in all things. Ilis 
once in Scripture; and there its use by the illustrious meal would be far from tempting to a dainty appetite; | 
apostle, in his address to tlie Hebrews, exemplifies in a but ho knows that tliero are some to whom it would ' 
remarkable manner the meaning we desire to convey, be 4uxury, just as there are others whose fare would 
While exhorting his brethren to be content with ‘ such bo luxury to him, and so he blesses God for His bountj'. 
things as they Ixad,’ he counsels no idle self-satisfaction. The room is small, but it holds goodly company 5 for 
no folding of the hands, no standing still; but, on the that familiar bqok, or sheet, brings lum into associa- 
xontrary, urges them in the onward path of social and tion with other minds, and sets flowing the thoughts 
religious effort. Progress, indeed,'s llie grand principle, of his own. He is cheerful, happy—but not contented ! 
philosophically speaking, wliich distinguishes Chris- Oh no! There are,better rooms, richer meals, more 
tianity from />thcr religions. Under othw forms of tasteful clothing, and a wider circle of intellectual asso- 
faith there have no doubt been great and Ibfty spirits, ciatio. to be had in the world; and hi knows that al! 
which soared above the destinies of their age,'and left these have been obtained by thousands around him who 
monuments of their genius for the admiration of a re- had no more vantage ground to start from than him- 
mote posterity; but the new Message called in to the self. He laughs at the idea of being contented as he is; ^ 

feast the lame and the blind, the lowest ns well as the but it is a proud and a merry, not a bitter laugh ; and 
highest of society, and thus commenced what was more the thouglit tlius conjured up acts as the leaven of his 
than chronologically a new era for mankind. character, and helps to bring about what it foretells. 

Wa ate ourselves selflsbly interested in demolishing The author of the book, the dreamer of the "floating 
the content of the poets and sentimentaliabs, since we sttbet, obscure in himself, yet perhaps the conductor, if 
hvte, always advi^ted submission and thankfulness not the producer of that electric thought, is in precisely 
simultaneously with energy and movement. Bat we go the same position as the mind he has thus assisted to 
farther, and assert that tiic.two are not merely recon* illnmine. One study brings on another, one step leads 
cilable with, but necessary to each other. The surly re- to a hi^er, till he is cut off from the living in the very 
piniqg which it is the fashion of the day to consider as a middle of hiS career. And is there, then, no content? 
requisite ingredient in progress, or rather as the spring Mqv wi^Jfer hope to ho at rest? He could tell if he 








were permitted to retom t In, thit iito dl !• motenfetat^ the indifR»t«Qo& with which m; oompatrlot htd ptunM i 
but in the next ipt nach the gMl of knowledge; and. into the ibmt toe dap before, rdlerod mo of ceitola I 
there Contcnt>^QK Icmger an obatocle „to progreu, no anxiooa forebodinga aa to the fatigue* and dmgerg of 
longer an antagoniam atmggiln^ agaitut the higher an emigraat’p life; and I walked at once to the inn to 
deatinp of man--ohangei it* nature, and becomes uni- make inquiito. Half-a-dozen huge men were drinking 

in the bar-room I and though myauf not of the shortest. 

I felt humiliated in oomparing my stature with theirs. 


versal and immortal. 


SQUATTERS AND OOLD-DIGGEBS. 

AN EMIOEANT’S SaCPEBIENCES,* 


I felt humiliated in oomparing my stature with theirsr 
They paid no attention to ray entrance, but shortly 
afterwards, while I was endeavouring, in imwrfect 
English, to extract information from the landlord, they 


Ov one of toe days immediately following the Revolu- became silent and listened. The innkeeper seemed 
(ion of February 1848,1 took breakfast for the last time embarrassed, and hesitated to explain. Suddenly I felt 
at the Cafe de Paris, and in the evening found myself a heavy hand on my slioulder, which almost threw me 
at Havre, where I haid engaged my passage in the "“n off my balance ; and I fancied some aggression on the 
Vtctoria, fer New Orleans. I went on toard, and ere part of one of the giants; but a smile almost of bsuevo- 
long, France presented itself to my eyes but as a blue lence on the Virginian's large features reBssurai me. 
clojid mingled with the haze on toe distant horizon. * I can teli the gentleman,’ be said, turning to the 
.. landlord; ‘ the name of the section he asks for is Eed- 


Tho impression of sad thoughts still remained, when, londlon 
after a voyage of thirty-five days, we approached the maple.’ 


mouth of the Mississipm. I then began to ask myself ‘Ah!’ answered the host, apparently astonished, 

what resources 1 had brought to the country of my ‘Are you certain of what you say?’ I demanded in 

adoption. In the days of my prosperity, to benefit a turn. 

friend, I had bought fioo acres of uncleared land in the ‘ To be sure,' replied the Virginian with an ironical 
state of Virginia ; and now the clearing of this terri- air; and on niy expression of desire for speedy posses- 
tory, with a quarter’s income, 6000 francs, were the only sion, he Continued, ‘ Don’t be Impatient; you’ll get there 


resources left me by the Revolution. 


soon enough;' and then, without noticiog tno ftnrtoec^ 


On purchasing the land, proper attention had been ho swallowed a glass of whisky. 
p.iid to the necessary legal formalities to secure undis- Presently another stranger entered the room: he was 
puted possession; it was situated on an affluent of the tali and strong as the others, Slid wore a hunting-suit, 
(lino, up which river, according to the itinerary traced with thick leathern gaiters; one hand held a wiiip, the 
out for me, I was to proceed by steamboat .is flir as the other a rifle, lie called for a glass of spirits, and de- 
villago of Guyandot. After landing at New Orleans, I manded tlie novis from Cincinnati. The man who had 
staited on this second voyage by one of tho 500 huge accosted me replied to the inquire ; and then pointing 
steamers which plough the Mississippi and western me out, said, ‘ That’s tho owner of lledmaple.’ 
rivers. Among the passengers was one who seemed to Tlie new-comer shivered with excitement. ‘ All,’ ho 
share my disposition for nocturnal reveries: lie never growled, measuring me with an eye of concentrated 
lult the deck. After a time, I questioned him : he proved spite, and stretching out his brawny arms, ‘ the white 
to be a fellow-countryman, who, like myself, had left and weak hands of gentlemen make but poor work witli 
France on account of the Revolution. We g.avo con- the axe and rifle. Take my advice, and go back where 


France on account of the Revolution. We g.ave con- 
fldcnce for confidence, and he commended my expatria¬ 
tion as the only wise course. For his part he had been 
a literary aspirant, and landed in New Orleans with 
thirty francs and a romance in manuscript. He suc- 


the axe and rifle. Take my advice, and go back where 
you came from—New York, I guess ?’ 

‘ And why, if you please ?’ I asked. 

‘For reasons whicli it is useless to tell,’ was the 
answer; and with American urbanity my interlocutor 


ceeded in disposing of the latter to a publisher, and began to whistle Yankee-doodle. 

M itli part of the proceeds bought ten acres of land some- I was annoyed and embarrassed at this conversation: 
Mhcro in tlie interior; and having provided himself wliat could it mean! Just tlien a youtii came to the 
witli an axo and .a rifle, took a deck passage on board door and cried, ‘ Township, somebody wants you.’ This 
our vessel. I could not help admiring the philosophy was the name of my incomprehensible adviser, who Hyie 
with which he contemplated his prospects. His whole And wont out. I again applied to the landlord, nut 
capital was twenty-flvo dollars. ‘ With five of these,’ with no better success than before, except being in- 
lie said, ‘ 1 can buy enough of potatoes and salt beef to formed that my section lay some seventy miles from 
last me a year; and I shall be very unfortunate indeed Guyandot, and could be reached iu a two-days’ journey, 
if this sailor's faro cannot be mended from time to time I went out in search of a horse, when tho youth before- 
witli a quarter of a deer. I shall then have twenty mentioned came up and said, ‘ If you want to go to 
dollars; half of them will go for a log-house, and the Redmaple, I can get you a boat to go up the Guyandot 
rest will suffice for seed for the land to be cleared by or a horse to go by land ’ 

« » , A a s i.ss _ it_A.T x__A.. Y^-Ji_ 


my axe. One grain of Indian com will produce an 
car; and with the produce of one acre I will buy ten 
others, and so continue adding to the extent of my pos¬ 
sessions, until ray pride of own rship being satisfied, 


‘And who told you that I wish to go to Redmaple?’ 

‘ Township.’ 

I chose the horse; and before daybreak the next 
morning wc were on tlie route which skirted the course 


it shall please me to lay down my axe and say-—It is of the river. As we went deeper into tho forest, traces 
enough.’ In thiibcountry such projects are not dreams, of cultivatiod became more ana more rare, and tte rude 
A few hours elapsed, when tlie steamer slackened its track presented a constantly*-varying succession of dUH- 
specd I my companion was about to bid adieu for a long cultics. The sun was sinking as we came near to a 
time to civilised lifia The situation was one of the farm, and we were about to diverge towards it, when the 
wildest on the banks of the Ohio. A solitary house,' noise of a horse’s gallop rang through tho woo A I turned 
half hidden by trees, stoodFon the shore; a skiff put my heaA and recognised^ Township. Ho gave me a 
off rowed by a flsbmwan t the scanty baggage was menacing look while he reined up his horse, and spoke a 
dropped into it, awd follow^ by my adventurous friend, few words in an undertone to my guide; after which he 
We agaifl went on, but I hod time to see the new emi- rode on as fast as before. nI endeavoured to find out the 
grant step on sho;m, pass his arms into the straps of bit cause of this demeanour by questionifi^ the youth, but 
knapsack, and then, with axe and rifle on shoulder, received none but vague TejoUes. njh|MU8ed the night 
disappear behind a screen of gigantio trees. kt the farm; and on the following dSrjr, after 8 ride of 


disappear behind a screen of gigantic trees. kt the farm; and on the following day, after 8 tide of 

Tho next day we reached Guyandot, and It was then »ome hours, came to ^e top of a fsnge of hiHs, where 
Uiy turn to Idkve the steamer; and toe recollection of my guide stopped abruptly. 

«Vnif HMk ’ riA Hrwilr mnntmr noat at vour 


* Frsety translated and adapted tomi the • Sen 
Mondes.* * 


‘ You see,’ he said, * toat brook running past at your 
Deux I feet—that blue hilt yonder in front—that big pond at 
, I your right—and toat line of trees on your left'- 
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‘Well?’ 

‘ Well r ha rejoined, * you aee Rsdmaple: those trees, 
tlnse htHs, that pond, ore the bounds of your Ipcution.* 

I was in raptures at the sight of so oiagnidcent ah 
estate. James—that was the youth’s name—smiled 
ironically, and to my surprise urged me to retrace my 
•steps. Again I was puzzled ; and all the explanation I 
could obtain led me to expect tliat my claim to posses¬ 
sion would be disputed. ‘ At all events,’ said the astute 
urchin, on taking his departure, * if the squatter asks 
to see your title, say you left it at the attorney’s: that 
will be the safest:’ and setting spurs to his horse, he 
was goon out of sight. 

Left alone, I deliberated: then taking out my tele¬ 
scope, I leant against the stem of an oak, and surveyed 
my domain. The valley of Itedmaple, lighted by the 
setting sun, lay before me in all its splendour: every, 
thing was in harmony, and it might have been taken 
for a vision of Eden. A distant column of light smoke 
revealed the site of Township’s habitation ; and turning 
my telescope iit that direction, I saw two sturdy bo> s 
wrestling among the fallen logs scattered over a portion 
of prairie ground; while beyond them a young and 
graceful girl was slowly walking near a eliimp of tulip- 
trees, and gatlicring wild flowers, wliich she interwove 
with her hair. 'I'hc sun went down os I gazed, and 
speedily the brightness of the scene was veiled in one 
uniform tint: the time to act hail come ; so, commend¬ 
ing my cause to Providence, I hastened down the slo{>e 
to a gloomy avenue leading through tlic wood. My 
rifle was in excellent order, and 1 advanced with tlie 
caution of a suspicious poacher rather than as proprietor 
of the soil. I took every stump that rose in the gloom 
for the squatter: at last I could mistake no longer ; he 
stood leaning on his rifle at tlic entrance of an opening 
in the forest. I was about thirty paces olT wlicu lie 
motioned me to halt, and exclaimed in a voice of thun¬ 
der— ‘ I have been waiting for you : what do you want 
with me ?’ 

‘ If you have been waiting for me,’ I answered, ‘ you 
know wlio I am, and what I want. I .am told that you 
have settled yourself in this land, which belongs to mc^ 
and call upon you in the name of the law to give me 
free possession;’ and forgetting my guide’s advice, I 
drew from my pocket the papers which certifled my ex¬ 
clusive title. 

‘ liedmaplc shall have but one owner as long as I 
live,’ replied 'fownship. ‘ I could have killed you like 
atfccr at any moment during tlie last hour; but I wish 
to avoid bloodshed bet»'een us. Go back: there is yet 
time; my riglit is tliat of flrst occupant, and your title 
is nothing in my eyes.’ 

Either to frighten me, or with a real intention to 
Are, the squatter raised his rifle, and aimed. 1 stood 
motionless. 

‘ The nearest sheriff,’ he continued, ‘ is seventy miles 
away; the report of my rifle will never reach his cars; 
your corpse will have been devourul by the birds, and 
your papers blown away like dead leaves, before any one 
thinks of inquiring about you. One, two ’-—— 

I heard the click of the lock, but some irresistible 
force impelled me onwards; and with niy rifle resting 
peacefully on my shoulder, I approached my opponent, 
preferring any danger to a retreat 

‘ Three! ’ cried 'Township. It is not easy to describe 
what followed. Scarcely had he pronounced the word, 
ttmn a man rushed from a neighbouring thicket and 
seizing mo with vigorous arras, snatched my papers. It 
was one of the squatter’s suns. Then there was a flash, 
a loud report ^nd a ball whistled between our two 
heads, brought near together In the heat of the struggle. 
We both fell, each thinking that the other was wounded. 
Township uttered a cry of horror, and rushed towards 
us, his look of terror disappearing as he saw that bis 
son was safe. On my part I rose furious with rage, 
and reproached him loudly for his cowardice. 

‘■Cowardice!' ho retorted with a savage laugh. Then 
reloading his weapon, he returned to me my rifle and 


papers, declaring that he scorned to take advantage of 
^e, but that we must flglit for possession of the valley; 
and the only way to settle tiw que|tion would be rifle 
to rifle, allowing no quarter. 

The quarrel was about to recommence, when we were 
interrupted by the arrival of the two boys whom I had 
seen wrestling. They looked at lae with pity, ns a 
doomed man; and one of them proposed deferring the 
execution to the next day, as the increasing darkness 
made it difficult to distinguish objects. 

The proposition was acceded to, and I was invited 
to pais tlie night in the squatter’s hut. But the eldest 
son—he who had seized my papers—replied that I pre¬ 
ferred to camp under a tree, and in a whisper bado me 
await his return. At the end of an hour he reappeared 
with a lantern and basket of provisions; and while I 
did lionour to the corn-cakes, salt beef, and beer, he 
informed roc, under some excitement, that a farmer, 
one of their neighbours, had just been telling them of a 
distant country where gold Was as plenty ns stones. 
Whole caravans of emigrants were on their » ay thither, 
atid my terrible enemy Township was now rending the 
accounts in the papers. 1 paid but little attention; and 
liaving made up a bed of dry moss, stretched myself 
upon it, while my companion, who intended to keep 
watch, recommended mo to go to sleep. This apparent 
sympathy was singular; but to avoid useless discussion, 

I feigned obedience: but sleep was far from visiting my 
e> es. 'The tliouglit that tliis miglit be my last niglit 
of life tortured me. At last a sort of torpor stole over 
me, from which I was roused by the sound of voices. 

1 started up, and saw a fair and slender form disappear¬ 
ing among tlie trees. ‘ ’Tis only my sister,’ said the 
young man, ‘pretending she wanted to speak to me, 
when it was only curiosity. And, to say trutli, slio 
looked at you by lantern light, and thinks you are over- 
young to die.’ 

B.iy had scarcely broke, when we saw Township, 
accompanied by a stranger and his two sons, coming 
towards us. The unknown held out bis hand to me, 
observing that he was acquainted with the whole aflUir, 
and that all might be easily arranged on certain con¬ 
ditions. Itedmaple would be given up to me if I con¬ 
sented to retract a certain offensive expression which 
Iiad escaped me the night before, and to pay for tlie 
log-house mid the labour bestowed on the land. So 
unexpected a change of circumstances seemed to me 
like escaping from a troubled dream. I closed with the 
terms, and followed the party to the dwelling, where the 
mystery was explained by the squatter’s pointing to 
his wagons in course of loading, and lying open on the 
table, ‘ Manual for Emigrants to California.’ I’romptcd ' 
by the love of adventure natural to his class, ho was 
ready to go forth and encounter new fatigues, being 
further stimulated by an .access of what the Americans 
call ‘ the metallic yellow fever.’ 

Judging fVom appearances, Township’s wife and 
daughter regarded this sudden removal with secret 
misgivings: they sat apart in melancholy reverie, 
forming a pleasing group amid their rude companions, 
wlio were impatient to depart. A few hours later, I 
was a’one in the house so late the scene of activity. 
Now that 1 was in possession, 1 felt indifferent; and I 
hardly liked to confess that my thoughts had taken a 
turn. At tho moment of departure the young girl had 
siKiken a few words of farewell, which lingered painfully 
in my heart; and as the wagon on which she was 
seated moved away, she had plucked a branch of maple 
flowers, one of which fell from her h^d to die ground. 
Was this an adieu—a eomenirf This, and other throats, 
Mitatcd me as I walked resdessiy hither and tmroer 
lor the remainder of tho day. Night came; I shut 
myself in the hut. The newspapers that had turned 
Township’s brain, and doubdesa saved my life, were yet 
lying on the table; 1 devoured the contents, but they 
failed to divert my thoughts. Thus several days passed, 
and die solitude at last became insupportable* I.re- 
membenpd that Tewns^ip’s neighbour hod invited me to I 
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Bce liim, and Dffered^ in CAsa of wny bAving to- }enve 
Redtnapicf at my time, to protect 4t Against a nevf 
asnrper. His futn was soma milae dikto^tlrom mine: 
I started at once, but could not help iMfcing back*Badly 
at my solitary babitation, as tbou^ bidding it a find 
adieu. ' 

A few days’ residence with my new friend gave a 
new direction to my thought#; why should I not see a 
little of adrenture before dlllpg down quietly to my 
new vocation? Two resoinwA were open before me: 
one, to biro men, and proceed immediately to clear and 
cultivate my land; the other, to follow the squatter to 
California. In either case a journey to Quyandot 
Would be necessary, for there only could labour be 
hired or information obtained of the gold country 1 
took leave of my host, and travelled to tho little town 
where I had not long before disembarked, and where 1 
soon found that hiring labour wag out of the question. 
The rudest labourer, allured by the (laming handbills, 
‘ Califobnia and Qolo-Finders,' posted everywliere, 
preferred the prospect of distant gain to oflers of em¬ 
ployment at home. I was walking about, listening to 
the various groups, -when the touch of a hand brought 
me to a halt My countryman, with whom I liad parted 
on the steamer, saluted me; and without waiting to be 
questioned, ‘1 have had nothing but ill-luck in this 
miserable country,’ he said. ‘ Instead of ten acres of good 
land, it soon appeared that I had only bunglit a splen¬ 
did tnrf-bog on the banks of the Ohio, and sliut in by 
an impenetrable forest. I declined pitching my tent in 
so dull a place; and since the Pactolus flows decidedly 
in California, it is there that 1 mean to try my fortune 
once more witli the remains of my modest savings.’ 

My resolution was taken: we went on board a steam¬ 
boat, and in a few days were in St Louis, the starting- 
point for tlie £I Dorado. Hero a niultitudinous caravan 
of emigrants were making their preparations. My 
comjianion went to work with spirit, and soon we were 
ill possession of a covered wagon, two mules, two 
liorses, salted meats, bear-skins and coverlets, and an 
intelligent and trustworthy servant. While waiting 
the departure, 1 searched diligently for tlie squatter 
and his family. But no one had seen them •, all 1 
could learn was, that two or three wagons had started 
as pioneers towards Santa Fe about three days pre¬ 
viously. The thought that Townsliip’s daring might 
have led him to undertake tliis dangerous service made 
me the more impatient to follow. 

At length our turn came; and the long file of wagons, 
animals, men, women, and children, moved slowly 
out of St Louis, a scene of picturesque confusion. 
When we halted for the night, the horizon was bounded 
on every side by the broad undulations of tltb prairies. 
Difficulties and dangers wcA to be encountered: rivers 
ibrded, gullies to be passed, and arid wastes of sand to 
be traversed. In due time we reached the country of the 
Camanches Indians, when the prceautioiis token fur 
security on camping at night were redoubled. Among 
the scouts was a Canadian, who went by tho name of 
Everquiet: ho was a flue spocimen of his class, and 
had passed his life in going and returning between 
Santa Fc and §t Louis. I made his acquaintance, and 
one morning, riding by his side, heard liim remark on 
tlie appearance of wheel-tracks in the grounctobefore 
us, and he feared fur the safety of the travellers. I at 
once concluded that the adventurous party must be 
that of Township { aniFa day or two afterwards, my 
convictions were confirmed, liain had fallen i and 
Everquiet pointed out to me, on a deserted camping 
gmaiffi, the ioipreisfons of feet, among which were some 
tnat could only have been made by a young girl. The 
number of the party was made out exactlyand aay 
after day the scout intormed me of their proceedings as 
cleaily as though he nw it all written in a book. 
Hitherto all bad gone wdlt but now the hunter shook 
hia iieads Indiana and Mextean robbers had visited the 
campi, but with what result did not appear. 1 became 
alarmed, and aftmi much pergiashm,' umuoeiitSTerqniet 


to consent to ride forward with me and my eompankn 
to-overtidee, endr if need were, succour tlie adventorers, ' 
They were ealchlated to be forty milee in advance t and ■ 
Are propoiedtto lejoin toe caravan after an absence of two 
or three days. We rode off in the night, and at day¬ 
break reached tho banks of the Arkansas river, Hm 
our scout’s attention was diverted from toe main ob» 
ject by a fight between a bear and a buffalo, in which 
his passion for the chase Iqd him to interfere. He 
gaUopped off after the bear, and we could do nothing but 
follow. The animal made its wav rapidly along tho 
banks of the stream, and presently, when opp(^te a 
floating tree, seemed to take groat interest in its navi¬ 
gation, strettoing out one paw and then the other to 
guide it. The action was inexplicable: all at once Ever¬ 
quiet seized me by the arm os he exclaimed,' There’s 
a man on the tree 1’ 

There was indeed a human, being bound to the 
trunk, floating and whirling in the furious rapids,of tiio 
river; and I towildered myself in iraagbiing the implac- ' 
able hatred that could thus renew the frightful punish¬ 
ment of Mazeppa.. The bear, however, had succeeded 
in seizing a branch; and his savage bowlings, as he drew 
the tree to tlie shore, warned us that no time was to be 
lost. We both flted at onoe, and the animal, roffing 
over, disappo.'ired in tho foaming waters. We haetened 
to succour the unfortunate wretch to whose aid we 
seemed so providentially to have arrived; but although 
we could release him from liis lashings, we could not 
restore the lost existence. Wo deposit^ the body in 
a cleft of the rocky shore, and hastened onwards to 
retrieve the delay. 

After several hours’ farther riding, we reached the 
only ford of tlie Arkansas that could have been crossed 
by the squatter’s wagons. Here, among the inter¬ 
mingled tracks of men and horses, Everquiet discovered 
those of a corps of riflemen, which, to all appearance, 
hod joined the party ns escort through the dangerous 
country; there was therefore no remaining ground of 
! alarm. Much relieved by this assurance, we rode back 
to the caravan, whicli wo reached just as tliey were 
encamping for the night. A crowd was collected round 
a man who sat pale and shivering by one of the fires. 
'I’o our great surprise we recognised the individual 
I whom we had left for dead on the banks of the 
Arkansas. His countenance was the reverse of pre- 
jiossesaing: it displayed that mixture of craft and 
ferocity which essentially characterises tlie degraded 
class of Mexican population. In reply to our inquiries, 
lie explained that the frightful position from which we 
bad extricated him was tlie efiect of liis having been 
Seized as a spy by a party of Indians. Altliough not 
very trustworthy, wo feigned to believe this report. 
Tiie next day our weary march was resumed; and with¬ 
out further incident, wo arrived, after three months of 
travel, on the soil of California. 

We were the first to explore the gold country from 
the interior, oil previous parties having ascended from 
the western coast. 'I'he tumult occasioned by tho halt 
and encampment of more than three hundred adven¬ 
turers, who iiad enconntered so much peril and fatigue 
in search of fortune, may well be imagined. Everquiet 
agreed to join my party; so, witli my countiymfm—once 
a novel-writei>—and my servant, we sot up our tent, 
and deliberated on future prooaedings. Our first night 
was not passed without alarm: a party of mounted 
Indians, prowling in the neighbourhood, had been seen 
by the sentinel, the report of whose rifle, repeated by 
the echoes, sounded like a fusillgde; and some tone 
was passed in scouting before we were tqpun tranquil— 
as though to give us an immediate teste of toe contin¬ 
gencies of gdd-di|ging> The next day, according to 
agreement, Everquiet and 1 went out to look for tlie 
squatter, leaving toe novel-writer and ottr servant in 
charge of the tent. While tho hunter took one direc¬ 
tion, 1 followed uiother through a rocky gpige, buW 
both terminating oh the shores of a lake visible froifi 
our onoompmont. 1 was seeking for the traces pf wheels 
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on the stony path, when a morsel' of rock foil at my was soon out of sight: I followed the route to the lakOj 
feet. I looked up; there sat the Mexican vagabond, as where two wagons on the shore showed that a party 
he seemed, his legs hanging over the cliff, and a rifle on had Steady taken possession. They attracted my at- 
his knees, about fifty feet above my head. He beckoned tentian; and on coming nearer, my suspioion was changed 
me to join him, and I climbed up, hoping to get a better to certainty. Township’s three sons were busy digging 
view from the elevation. ‘ Tlicre is danger in being emd washing the sand. One was screening the coarser 
sdone,’ he said when I was at his side. * jjappose that, particles on a hurdle, aud close by lay large heaps finely 


lone,’ he said when I was at his side. * jjappose that, particles on a hurdle, aud close by lay large heaps finely 
instead of having just come, your belt was full of gold sifted. Terry, the eldest, came forwwd to greet me and 
dust, would you not do wrong to expose yourself among conduct me to his fathes^^mp, which was in a little 
desert rocks?’ " vdley between the heignW'bordering the lake. I was 

I assented, but replied that my poverty protected me, received as an old acq.uaintance, and the young girl 


and my companion was not far off. 

‘ True: the Canadian hunter, a 


acknowledged my salute by one of those gracious smiles 
roan moulded to of which I had so often thought with emotion on our 


prairie life. He at least seeks but game; unlike those long pilgrimage. 

greedy Americana who pour down on our beautiful I need not enter into details on the explanations and 
California as a flock of vulturesand as he spoke, the conference that followed. However, on relating the in* 


Mexican pointed to our camp, which appeared unusu¬ 
ally excited. 


cident of the rescue of the Mexican on the floating tree, 
I could not help noticing that all the family seemed 


‘ How many delusions there are among them,’ he embarrassed, and Township visibly agitated. Suffice it, 


continued; ‘ and how many perhaps will regret what that my party was admitted to increase and strengthen 
the^ave left!' the encampment, and prepare for additional labours. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ I inquired. ‘ Is not the gold On returning to the camp, I found that our servant 
so abundant as was said, or is it very difficult to find ? ’ was absent without leave— gone to seek gold on his own 
‘ The trade of gold-seeker,’ answered the Mexican account; and the whole colony was in a similar state of 
with an equivocal smile, * is accompanied by unknown disorder—the first symptoms of the prevalent malady, 
perils. And, besides, the mental excitement, the fatigue No more servitude; all were masters, and had gone in 
of the body, the exhalations from the streams turned search of placets (gold-grounds). While I was con- 
out'of their course, the vapours from the excavated sod, tcmplatiug this novel state of things, the novel-writer 
hunger and thirst, do you count all that for nothing? returned. 

'Pake ray advice ; let the fouls rush over the ground as ‘ Ah, ah I’ he exclaimed on coming up ; ‘no bogs here, 
though every pebble, every grain of sand, hid a piece of even when you look for them. Nothing but sandy 

? :old. Before many days, there will be rare carnage hero plains; that’s clear.’ 
or the vultures.’ * And is that all you have disc 

‘ But at least,’ I rejoined,' what has been said about ' Is not that already somethin 

the hidden riches of these countries is not a lie ? ’ of bogs; and then sand indicate: 

‘ Listen,’ answered the Mexican: ‘ I owe some gra- as I know, for I have just bought 


* And is that all you have discovered ?* 

' Is not that already something, for I have a horror 
of bogs; and then sand indicates tbc presence of gold, 
as I know, for I have just bought a placer for hard cash 


titude to you, and your friend, and the hunter; and to down.’ 

prove that I am not ungrateful, I am going to reveal ‘ What! ’ I said ; ‘ buy a placer hero in California ? 
what a true gold-seeker cannot bo ignorant of without You are joking.’ 

diggr.ice. There are a thousand ways of seeking gold Just then Evorquiet returned; and yielding to my 
wi^out speaking of my method ; and, for the moment, friend’s importunities, we packed our gear in the wagons 
I am not in .question. What I tell you was known to go, as ho said, and encamp upon gold. As wo went 
perfectly well to every Californian long before the ar- on he explained the circumstances of the purchase. In 
rival of these foreign gold-seekers. My youth was his ramble he had seen two men seated in a sandy plain, 
passed in searching for gold in this country, and 1 can each provided with a bowl, which they filled with sand, 
speak from experience. Avoid the courses of streams; and washed in an adjoining brook. Their exclama- 
thev have lieen flowing for ages in the same direction, tions of joy were frequent as they turned up the golden 
and have worn away all that they are likely to separate grains, and they lamented that pressing business called 
from the veins, and the grains rolling in the sand are them away from so valuable a spot The novel-writer 
not worth the fevers and rheumatisms which their approached just as one of the two had picked up a lump 
waters will generate. Choose rather the dry bed of a of gold the size of an almond; and unable to contdn 
torrent; there it is another matter. In the impetuosity himself, offered to purchase the ground for ten dollars, 
of their capricious course, they drag more gold from Difficulties were started, but eventually overcome; and 
the rocky veins in a single season than a brook in a at length the exchange wJs made of a placer worth a 


hundred years. Explore the channel upwards, for the 
largest pieces of gold are the least remote from the 


million for the ten silver coins. 

I need hardly state that our utmost exertions with 


mother-vein. Examine carefully the pepitas that you pickaxe and shovel, continued during two days, failed 


find : the sharper their angles, the less liave they rolled, 
and the nearer ore they to their native rock. Tlien, if 


y rolled, to bring to light the slightest particle of gold: my ooni* 
Tlicn, if panion had no better luck here than in his purchase of 
sir stony turf-bog on the shores of the Ohia Nothing, however. 


you discover grmns of gold still adhering to their stony turf-bog on the shores of the Ohia Nothing, however, 
envelop, dig, search everywhere, break the rocks, do could disturb the novel-writer's good-humour, notwitli- 
everythipg, for you are close to a vein that will well standing his having been tlie dupe of a crafty rogue, 
repay the fati^e and the risk.’ On the third day we made our way to Township’s 

This reasoning appeared to me incontestable. ‘ Why, encampment, as agreed; but everything was changed 
then,' I asked, ‘ do you renounce a trade whose secrets on the borders of the lake. A village, built with stakes 
you know so well ? ’ aud branches, st^ where shortly before aU was a desert, 

* I have already told you that there are many ways while a crowd of labourers were rooking about with 
c£ gold-seeking; so enough on that subject. Farewell, noisy activity, and the restless and enterprising genius 
abnor! If you will take my word, you will be careful of America had already invented means of research 
not to tr^ yourself far from the camp alone, and with- more effectual than these heretofore employed. 'Every 
ent aaMLcNow that I have given you good counsel visage was radiant, for the indefatigaldB toil was be- 
ofid Upipiation, I am quits with you, and shall go ginning to produce fruits; boisterous bursts at joy 
aboaepfty own afikirs. It is for you to profit by my mingm with frantic thanksgpvings; grifloih'pf gold, 
expegMece, unless you prefer, like the greater part of sometimes almost impalpable, were exhiblM with 
yougwmpanions, to brave rather than to avoid duogers: triumph, but to obtain wlwh a mountain sand had 
' ymt are yonr own master.’ been removed. Here and there adventurers more for- 

llie Mexfoan rose wUle speaking, and with an air of tunate fbund Uttie Pipltas, which, mognifled hy runxmr, 
tnCc&ery descended the steep with hasty etrides. He hSVe beCotue Rk Eunpe, xbt with ‘idt this 


This reasoning appeared to me incontestable. ‘ Why, cncanpment, as agreed; but 
then,' I asked, ‘ do you renounce a trade whose secrets on the borders of the lake. A 
you know so well ? ’ aud branches, st^ where shoi 

‘ I have already told you that there are many ways while a crowd of labourers 
al gold-seeking; so enough on that subject. Farewell, noisy activity, and the restle* 
sbnor t If you will take my word, you will be careful of America had already inv 
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apparent proiperitf, vagne reports were ; either the note Of a bird, or tbe howl of an uiimal—to 

suspioious characters had been seen larkiniT about by be employed at night, or when on the scout: ours was 
the hunters and woodcutters, and tsrete toll and iir> that used by Sverquiei—the howl of a wolf. Three 
sufficient nutriment were manifesUng their effects. howls, uttered at short and equal intetrals, denoted the 
Our own party worked well; and when assembled presence of one or other of our number. Township 
under the tents at night, tbe presence of females was gave the preconcerted signal, once, twice; but no 
found to afford a solace for the fatigues of the day: all answer, xne third attempt produced a reply. Wp 
were striving for the common g^. But in the camp bent our steps in the direction of the sound, and as we 
at large scarce a night passed without a surprise: tents made our way among the wild crags and gaping crevices, 
and wagons were pillaged; crime and misery began I felt my courage half failing me: each rook might cOn- 
their reign. It was only foreigners who were assassi* ceal an enemy. To add to our embarrassment, the 
natcd; individmds of Californian origin seemed to bear signals were repeated in different directions, till at last 
a cliarmed life. _ One day that the novel-writer and I we were uncertain which to follow. While we stood 
bad made a satisfactory discovery in a dry gully, we hesitating, a loud explosion was heard, followed by two 
could not help talking gloomily over a state of t»ings plaintive howls; we listened for the tliird, bnt all was 


wliich had changed the severity and robust manliness 


Township’s breath came short and thick as we 


of the Anglo-Saxon character into a brutal corruption, resumed our search: again ho tried the signal; it was 


where Mexican vices flourished in unveiled deformity. 
The same evening one of the hardiest of the emigrants 


answered, and two men climbed towards US along a 
hollow path. They were the novel-writer and Ever- 


was brought in a corpse, shot dead by a bullet from quiet; they wq^c returning to the camp, and had seen* 
some unknown hand. But suspicion pointed to the nothing of Terry. We persuaded them to join us; the 
Mexican prowler whom we had, perhaps to our cost, hunter led the way, stopping frequently to inspect the 
saved from drowning or worse. Township broke out soil. Presently we came to footmarks, whieji ho pro- 
in a furious malediction : passion was doing its work. nounced to be those of Indian and Mexican marauders. 

A month passed; the miseries of the situation were His remarks were interrupted by a mournful note, re- 
complicated; and one-half of the emigrants were com- sembling the chant of the whip-poor-will, breaking tbe 
pclled to keep watch with arms in their iiands while silence of the night. It had a strange effect on Town- 
the other half worked. I passed most of my lime with ship, for he sank down and buried his face in his hands, 
rifle on shoulder as sentinel to our encampment, while seeming overcome with grief. Ho replied to thi voice 
Everquiet and the novel-writer went in pursuit of game, in a broken tone, and listened as though his life or death 
and Township and his family searched for gold with depended on what would follow, 
steady perseverance. The Indiana were becoming daily ‘ It is some family signal,’ whispered Everquiet; ‘ the 
more daring in their attacks, and I hoped that Town- squatter has recognised the voice of his son.’ which 
ship would consent to depart from a place where no assertion was verified by an answering cry, but so 
man could count on an hour’s existence. Por some feeble, as scarcely to be heard above the sweep of the 
time I had observed that Terry was growing impatient breeze. 


of his father’s severe authority; I was keeping guard as 
usual, wlien one evening I saw him returning witli empty 


‘ It is he—it is Terry I ’ cried Township, rushing to¬ 
wards the spot whence the sound proceeded. We fol- 


hands. I spoke to him, but he replied only in impatient lowed i the unhappy young man lay stretched motion- 
monosyllables; but afterwards dcularod lie was weary less and senseless on the ground. The father’s heart 
of tlie friglitful occupation, and would soon seek out a was bursting with grief as ho knelt by the side of his 
better mode of living for himself, as liia father had done boy, and questioned him as to the author of the acci- 


before him. 


Life seemed to return for a few seconds as the 


I pacified him as well as the circumstances would young man spoke; but 1 heard no more than the words 


permit, and leaving him to take my post, walked down 
to the village in search of my friend and the hunter. I 
entered the tavern, whioh presented a scene worthy of 


—‘ The night on the Arkansas I' It was the expiring 
effort; and Townsliip’s arms embraced a corpse. 

The squatter was not a man to shed useless tears. 


Pandemonium, and where a glass of brandy sold for the now that he knew tbe name of the murderer, and could 
price of a barrel. Presently I was summoned away by hope to gratify his vengeance. We made a litter with 
Township’s youngest son, who, scarcely able to speak our rifles, and boro the body |o tbe camp, while Ever- 
for terror, told me that some misfortune was about to quiet, in spite of our dissuasions, persisted in following 
happen at the tent. I rushed out, and when near the a suspicious trail that led farther into the hills, and 
camp, heard the report of a rifle. ‘ He has killed him I ’ promised to rejoin us at ttie tents. On returning to tbe 
shrieked the boy, rushing forwards in dismay. At that lake, we forbore to intrude on the grief of Township’s 
moment Terry ran hurriedly from the tent, directing family, and patrolled up and down, for the camp wos still j 
his steps towards the mountains rather than to the in alarm. The exritement was afterwards heightened 


Jake. At so late an liour, this was hastening to his by an unexpected arrival: Everquiet came in with the 
destruction. I called after him in vain; he continued Mexican bound to the back of bit own hone by liii own 
his flight. On entering the tent, I found Township lasso. 

leaning on his still smoking rfle, and the whole family ‘ You will not bewilder honest people any more with 
in distress. One of tbe boys acquainted me with what your false signals,’ said the hunter, addresung his cap- 
had hatmenedi—Angered by a remonstrance from his tire. 'Bnt have little patience, gold-seeking is 


eldest BOD, the squatter, in one of his uncontrollable 
bursts of passion, had fired at him. The dangtator had 
diverted the aim; and the young man, bidding hu 
parent a aolemn farewell, left the tent never to return. 
Wo looked from one to the other in silence, when at 
length a noise in the camp arousedVTownship from his 


tire. ' Bnt have a little patience, mid-seeking is 
weary work; youwilftson be relieved of your’troubles.’ 

‘ Do you take me for a common gold-seeker?’ retorted 
the Mexican haughtily. ‘ Bab t I do not dig in the 
sand; instead of searching a placer, 1 search & gold- 
seekers themselves. It is a trade as wril as another 1 ’ 
Everquiet made no reply to this ssJly: he kdraaoed 


stupor: his pvental feelings hod regained the oscen- towards Township’s encampment, uking me as we 
dancyi 'Let us go,’ he sold, addressing me; ‘ let us go; walked along if I wished to wituess for once in my life 


in a few minutes it will perhaps be too lateand wiBi- a specimen of Lynch 
out waiting fbr a reply, he hastmied out. I snatched a I declined being 
rifle, and ran after him. I was uneasy, not only on geance, and, sick at h 
^Jerry’s account, but also for the novel-writer and Ever- to escape from scene; 
qniet, who> liad not returned as usual from the chase, tery—^tbe vices of ci 
We hurried over the ground, and iu a few mBrntea jostied in frigbtflil o 
reached Bie rocky defiles of tba I heard a cry of ago 

American huQtOTsgenecaUjMfVWim certain signals^ valley; and 1 learnt 


in a few minutes it will perhaps be too lateand witli- a specimen of Lynch law. 

out waiting fbr a reply, he hastmied out. I snatched a I declined being a spectator of the squatter’s ven- 
rifle, and ran after him. I was uneasy, not only on geance, and, sick at heart, withdrew to my tent. I wished 
Terry’s account, but also for the novel-writer and Ever- to escape from scenes where greed, brutality, and effSron- 

* w . « ■ . S . X -s a * . . xS_ _ _1_I X_ XI.-. —i-.—. -.S-.ftS_-xJ J XL.__- _ 


tery—^the vices of civUlMtlon and those of barbarism— 
josUed In frigbtflil contrast. Yet before falling 
I heard a cry of agqny repeated by all tbe echoes Of fm 
valley; and 1 learnt from my companion, who 
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soon afterwards, that the Mexican had been burled Into 
tiic lake under the eyes of the inflexible squatter. Lynch 
juaitee was satisfied. 

On the morrow I experienced a feeling of disgust and 
inquietude, from wiiich the only escape is resuming the 
pilgrim staff, and striking tlie tent. Everquiet alone 
(comprehended my condition. The novel-writer had not 
yet lost all faith in his star, and could not, without self- 
reproach, quit so suddenly a land in which ho might 
become a million.aire. Townsliip, too, plunged in me¬ 
lancholy s.idncss, had no tiioiigiit of leaving the spot 
wlicrc tlie remains of his unfortunate sou reposed. I 
bade adieu to a family among whom I once thought my 
ccistcnce would be fixed, and pressed the hand of my 
compatriot, who, in the gloomy Californian valley, pre¬ 
served the same good-humour as on the verdant nanks 
of the Ohio. 1 departed in company with Everquiet, 
and a few days afterwards, left San Francisco for New 
York. 

• My arrival in the Hudson river was jnost opportune 
for a poor Alsatian family just landed, who had come to 
America to place their docile and patient industry at 
the sen ice of any enterprising settler. I returned to 
Kcdmaple with these intelligent and laborious emi¬ 
grants, and was soon .able to compare, without a shadow 
of regret, tlie life of a cultivator to that of guld-sceker; 
and now I begin to relisli toils which possess a certain 
grandeur as well as utility. The struggle with untamed 
nature, and tlie culture of a soil reclaimed by persever¬ 
ing eflorts, will long be the object to attract and unite 
the common labours of those who seek the solitudes of 
the New World. Yet in Americ.i there are many whom 
such a life will not sniflcc. Everquiet resisted all my 
intreaties to abide with me on niy lands; he requires 
the excitement of a lung and perilous chase, a wander¬ 
ing without end and witliout object across the bound¬ 
less prairies. The novel-writer sends me word that lie 
has enricbcil himself from a lucky vein, and thinks of 
returning to France. Tliis intention surprises and 
pains me ; in him 1 lose a friend, whose energy of clin- 
racter and gaiety of spirit endeared him to me ; and I 
feartliat, in tlie tame and trifling pastimes of our cities, 
he wiil often regret too late the expansive and quiet life 
which America never refuses to the emigrant who bases 
his labours on a small capital. With regard to Town¬ 
ship, on the word of his friend the farmer, he will grow 
tired of digging the sands of Califuriiia, and be tempted 
to come and clear one of these Virginian woods which 
possess in his eyes the charm of a native country. The 
day perhaps is not far-off which will sec him begin 
the second period of a squatter’s destiny, wlicn, in place 
of adventures and illegal clearings, lie will enjoy the 
benefits of legitimate possession, the stability of domes¬ 
tic life, and possibly even the lionours of Congress. 

BRITISH WEASEL FAMILY. 

The animals of this tribe are the most bloodthirsty of 
all the carnivora, and, on saicount ol the length of their 
bodies, and the shortness of their limbs, as well as of 
their power of winding and insinuating themselves 
through flic smallest openings, also termed rermi- 
form. They are all semi-plantigrade, and lead us through 
the badger to the true plantigrades or bear family. 

Weplace the otter {Lulra vulgaris) first, on account of 
its being the only aquatic member of the family—or, to 
spesik more correctly, the only amphibious one—from 
thj) remainder of which it is distinguished by its webbed 
toes and horizontally-flattened tail. It possesses the 
power of remaining under water for a considerable time, 
tlnd of catdiiog fish witii tlie greatest facility: in order 
to ol^talig.ijrhieli, it makes its home by some quiet river¬ 
side, iUi^te natural excavations formed by the gnarled 
^ots 4 ^l 4 ie Overhanging trees, and the ceaseless flow of 
the.traters. It is highly probable that the otter may 
eqi&fge or otherwise adapt these hollows to his own 


purposes, but there does not appear to he any good evi¬ 
dence for* the assertion that he prepares a burrow fur 
himself. In consequence of his shy and retired habits, the 
otter is rarely seen (in the southern parts of this island), 
savh by those whose pursuits, whether of business or re¬ 
creation, take them to the river’s brink at all honrs of 
the day: such may sec him demurely sitting, witli his 
broad, flat head, and brilliant, eel-like eyes, just peep¬ 
ing out of the hole where ho has made his nest; or 
diving, intent on prey, and bringing up a glistening 
fish, which he draws to the shore, and then eats, com¬ 
mencing at the head; as soon as half the body is con¬ 
sumed, leaving the remainder, ns if in mockery pf the 
enraged fisliorman who may chance to pass; and taking 
to the water, brings np another, and jet another; for 
his appetite for flsh seems almost unlimited- And when 
his extravagant expenditure renders flsh scarce, he 
marches oiF to considerable distances, for the purpose of 
procuring poultry, and even young lambs or sucking-pigs. 
Darwin says that be has frequently seea the otter dive 
and catch a flsh, then let it go, catch it again, and so on, 
for some minutes, in tlie manner of a cat tormenting a 
mouse. It has been observed that the otter, when in pur¬ 
suit of its prey, swims against the stream, which will ac¬ 
count for the fact of the opening of the ears being placed 
backwards; a xieculiarity usually only observed in tliose 
animals wliose timid natures proclaim tbem as a tribe 
formed for flight; for though otter-liunts rank high 
among the lovers of the sport, yet they do not partake 
of the nature of hunts in which there is an open run 
across the country. 

The otter is a most careful parent, and takes great 
pains to procure a safe retreat for her young. Some 
years ago a pair of thcso animals iiiaile their nest in the 
trunk of an old pollard, on the banks of the Tlianies, 
near Goring. Tiic tree was liollow throughout, so that 
the young were laid on tlie ground, while tiic old ones 
crept in and out through one of the larger roots, which 
was also liollow : but, alas ! the poor little things were 
discovered even in this secure retreat, and taken away. 
Several very interesting anecdotes are told, not merely 
of the airection of the female otter for her young, but 
also of the intelligence which she displays in guiding 
them. A correspondent of the * Zoologist’ mentions 
one which gave birth to two young ones in the gardens 
of the Zoological Societj’. On one occasion, when tlie 
water had been let out of the pond for the purpose of 
cleansing it, the little ones gut into it before it was half- 
iillcd, and were unable to get out again. The mother, 
after making ineflectoal attempts to reach them from the 
bank, plunged into the water, and began to play with one 
of them, and putting her head close to its ears, seemed as 
if trying to convey her meaning to it, and finally made 
a spring out of the {lond, with the young one hanging 
on to the fur of her tail by its teeth, llaving safely 
landed it, slie got the other out in the same manner. 
This she did several times during a quarter of an hour; 
for as fast as she rescued one, the other leapt back into 
the water. Every one knows the imjiossibiUty of getting 
two ohildren.'into the house, when they, with childhood’s 
tact, St that you are not disinclined /or a game of 
romps—for as soon as you, breathless with laughing, 
succeed in catching one, the other has escaped ; but we 
slioqld scarcely have suspected young otters of such 
gambols. At length, however, the mother considered 
that they had bad play enough; and so, as soon as there 
was sufficient watenfor her to reach them from the side 
of the pond, she caught tliem by tliO cers, drew them 
out, ‘ led tliem round the pond eloss to the fenee, and 
kept chattering to them, as if she were telling them not 
to go into the pond agaio.’ 

Mr St John tells that he saw an otter cateh a flsh 
and lay it before her two cubs, who commenced a fierce 
struggle to obtain it; on perceiving which, Ric mother 
left the water, and •eparatlflg tbem with her ppws, 
placej the fish betbcf «ne of the disputers, and then 
plunged again i&tq tw va/ter. The other, who seems to 
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hare been welLtrainedi did not attempt in touch the 
now •prohibited but patiently ‘ waited until ^be 
motlier, reappearing, laid a aimilar dainty before him. 

In fact the otter ia remarkably docile, and may be 
very easily tamed, and rendered useful in catching fish, 
ns wdl as interesting and faithibl ns a pet: it will answer 
readily to its name, and make itwlf quite at home 
amongst its master’s dogs. One whiuh had been tamed 
by a man named Collins, and which returned at his 
’call, was one day taken out by his son, and refusing to 
return at tlie accustomed sound, was lost. After an 
ineffectual search, the old man, passing by chance the 
phtce where it had been liberated, repeated its name 
aloud, when, to his inexpressible joy, it came creeping 
to his feet, and showing every mark of afieclion and 
penitence. Another, which was tamed in Scotland, 
would run to its master for protection when it saw any 
strange dogs, and endeavour to get into his arms. It 
would frequently take eight or ten pounds of fish in 
the day, and would fish either in river or sea. Tlie 
otter will not eat fisli or flesh unless it is perfectly 
fresli, and when in confinement, is usually fed on milk 
and hasty-pudding. 'The young otter is stated by Bewick 
to be good for food, and to be scarcely distinguishable 
from lamb. The skin of the otter ia much valued in 
many countries, more especially in the nortli of Europe. 
It is covered with two kinds of fur, the siiorter being 
very soft arid fine in its texture, and the longer coarse 
and sliiniiig. An old otter frequently attains a great 
size, and it is probably to such that Southey alludes in 
his celebrated cliapter of Kings. * There are,’ he says, 
‘ kings among tlie otters in tlie Highland waters, and 
also among tlicir relations the sea otters. The roj al 
otter ia larger than his subjects, and has a white spot 
upon Ilia breast. He sliiiiis observation, whiuh it is 
Boinetimcs provident for kings to do, especially under 
sucii circumstances as his, for iiis skin is in great re¬ 
quest among soldiers and sailors. It is supposed to 
iiisuio victory, to secure the wearer froiivbcing wounded, 
to be a sure prophylactic in times of contagious sick¬ 
ness, and u preservative in shipwreck. But it is not 
easy to find an otter king, and when found, there ia 
danger in the act of regicide, fur lie bears a charmed 
life. The moment in which he is killed proves fatal to 
some other creature, either man or beast, whose mortal 
existence is mysterioiuly linked with liis. The nature 
of the otter monarchy has not becn_described; it is evi¬ 
dent, however, that Ws ministers have no loaves to dis¬ 
pose of; but then they have plenty of fishes.' 

The weasel and stoat are perhaps the most charac¬ 
teristic example of the tribe, on account of their blood¬ 
thirsty liabits and the determined boldness whiuh they 
display ill obtaining their prey. Very singular and 
well-authenticated accounts are given of these little 
animals forming themselves into packs, and hunting 
liares or rabbits by scent When so employed, they 
‘ give tongue’ in a feeble, diminutive manner, and in 
every other respect imitate the inanoauvres of a well- 
trained pack; nor has any instance been observed in 
which they have failed tc run down their game. 
Though much persecuted by farmers, the weasel is pro¬ 
bably more useful to them than they are willing to 
believe, as it ftestroys great numbers of rats and mice; 
far more than anv cat can do, as it is, from its form, 
enabled to enter their hiding-places, and thus slay them 
at home; yet we cannot deny that it not unfreqnently 
repays its own services with a tender chicken or a plump 
pullet. 

Amongst tl)p superstitious tales which have been 
rclateii of the weasel, the following, which are given by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, may be noticed:—‘ A weasel,’ he 
sa^s, * hat' brought out her young into a plain for the 
enjoyn^t of sun and air, when an insidloos kite car¬ 
ried r.f one of ttiettv! concealing herself with the re- 
msSsder behind some shrubs, grief suggested to her a 
.stratagem of exquisite revenge. She-extefided herself 
on a heap of earth, ns if dead, Wi^n tight of the plun¬ 
derer, aiti (as success .alvtayI ifsereases stvldityj the bird 


imraedlateljr seized her, and flew away, but soon fbll 
down dead by the bite of the poisonous animal.’ This 
story gives an instance of revengeful stratagem of 
which, we imagine, even tlie wily weasel is incapable; 
yet that part which refers to its feigning itself dead is 
curiously corroborated by an anecdote told by Sir 
Oswald Mosley of one which he caught, and after re¬ 
peated blows on tite head, carried for some time in his 
hand, believing it to be dead; but the moment life placed 
it on the grass, jt rose and ran oif, as if nothing hsul 
occurred, which could scarcely have taken place at the 
identical instant of liberation, if the previous stillocss 
bad been only caused its being stunned. 

Tlie next legend of Giraldus represents the weasel in 
a very interesting liglit:—‘A person residing in tlie 
castle of Pembroke found a brood of young weasels con¬ 
cealed within a place within his dwelling-house, wbicli 
he carefully removed and hid: the mother, Irritated at 
the loss of her young, which she liad searched for in 
vain, went to a vessel of milk which had been set aside 
for the use of the master’s sun, and raising herself up, 
polluted it with her deadly poison; thus revenging, as 
it were, the loss of her young by tlie destruction of the 
child. The man observing what had passed, carried 
the fleece back to its former place; when tlie weasel, 
agitated by maternal solicitude, between hope and fear, 
on finding again her young, began to testify her joy 
by her cries and actions, and returning quickly to the* 
vessel, overthrew it; thus, in gratitude for the recovery 
of her own offspring, saving tliat of her host from 
danger.’ 

In a very ancient Breton lay, which is preserved in 
the collection of Marsic, and which is called * Elidue,’ 
though originally knou n by the name of * Guildclucc, 
ha Oualadiin,’ we find the following wondrous fable: 
—When tlie beautiful Guoladun lay dead, a we-asel, 
creeping from the altar, ran several times over her face; 
on wliich the attendant struck at, and killed it. Upon 
which another weasel appeared, and after exhibiting 
every sign of grief, ran suddenly off to the woods, and 
returned with a flower of a beautiful vermilion co¬ 
lour, wliicli site carefully inserted in the mouth of ber 
companion: in an instant the little animal returned to 
life, and sprung up. Another blow was, however, aimed 
at Iiini, so that he dropped the flower, which, on being 
applied to the lips of the damsel, at once caused her to 
revive, * expressing her surprise at having slept so long.’ 
And in tlie early English romance of ‘ Sir Guy of 
Warwick,’ when the famished Thierry falls arieep at 
the knees of Guy, a white weasel suddenly jumps out 
of bis moutli, and takes refuge in a crevice of a neigh¬ 
bouring rock, but soon returns again, and runs once 
more down liis throat (not a pleasant tenant, we should 
think). Upon his awaking, and relating that he bad a 
dream of a * fair bright sword’ and a treasure, Guy goes 
to the place in wliicb the weasel sought refuge, and 
there finds both the sword and the treasure. 

Theophrastus defines thfi auperstitioua man “to be he 
who, in addition to the scrnpulousuess with wliich he 
observes various specified ceremonies, refuses, if a weasel 
hat crossed liis path, to proceed until lie has thrown 
three stones over thaqnad. • 

The stoat (Af«*tefff »»tmo) and the weasel (M. vul~ 
ffarii) are so commonly confonnded together, to fre¬ 
quently described under one name, and to similar in 
their habits, that many persons are incllMd to deny 
their individual existences; yet they are ctoirly dis¬ 
tinct, and though the weasti frequently becomes wli^ 
in winter, the assumption of the snowy coat does not, 
and cannot convert it, as it docs tbe stoa^ into the 
ermine of commerce. Several instances have occun’ed 
of piebald, or rather skewbald stoats, but this appears 
to be merely the transition state from the red fur of ; 
summer to the white garb of winter. 

The stoat and the weasel prey on the same animals p 
they both form self-constitutM packs, and hunt for the 
advantage of the community; and both are remarhabte 
ibr the determined boldness of their dispositions. Mr 
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Bell states that he * was one day sitting in his room on 
the ground-floor, with the door open, when a etoat 
entered, and ran rapidly round the room, snuffing about 
as if in search of prey. It showed not the least symp¬ 
toms of alarm at finding itself in unusual quarters, and 
after a minute or so, quietly wont out again.' And the 
‘ ^ologist’ gires an instance of a weasel which, after 
trying round a window for an entrance, stood up on its 
hind-legs, and remained, earnestly gazing through the 
pane, undismayed by the furious barking of a little 
terrier, whicli was somewhat disturbed by this appear¬ 
ance, until, we regret to say, the window was opened, 
and the dog suffered to chase and kill the little animal 
wliich had come so confidingly to the window. 

Gwillim, in the ‘ Display of Ileraldrie,’ says that the 
name of ermine is derived from the following circum¬ 
stance :—* Hoe hath his being in the woods of the land 
of Armenia, whereof hee taketh his name.’ The pole- 
eat or fitchew (^Mustela putorius) appears always to have 
been held in evil odour, both physically and metapho¬ 
rically, as, perhaps on account of its most^ offensive 
smell, it’ is usually associated by the older writers with 
things of evil report; thus Shakspeare says— 

* TJioto are fairer things than polecats.* 

* Out of my door you witch, you hag, you polecat I * , 

* 'Tis such another litcliew» marry, a porfutnotl one: 

What do you menu hy this haunting of me ? ’ 

It is commonly termed foumart, or fulimart, a designa¬ 
tion which seems to be a corruption of the Welsh name 
ffwlhart. In wooded districts, where the polecat gene¬ 
rally abounds, it is too well known by its daring depre¬ 
dations on game-preserves and poultry-yards to need 
any description. It is curious that both this animal 
and the stoat have been discovered in the act of oatcli- 
ing cels at the season when these eels arc supposed to 
retire into the deep mud for their winter sleep. 

Much discussion has only left undecided the question, 

‘ Whether there is any real difference between the pine- 
weasel or yellow-breasted marten (Maries abietuni) and 
the beech or common marten (Mai tes foiiut) beyond the 
variety of their colour?’ Both kinds have been ren¬ 
dered rare in Britain probably by the value, in olden 
time, of their skins -, for we find ‘ marten skins ’ men¬ 
tion^ in the ‘ Doomsday-Book' as among tlie treasures 
of the city of Chester -, and also that great quantities 
of this ‘ royal fur ’ were imported from Ireland. Again, 
in another place, it is enacted that all ships that 
brought martens’ skins to this country were bound to 
give the king pre-emption of the same, and for.that 
purpose to show them to an officer before any were dis¬ 
posed of, under a penalty of forty shillings—a very con¬ 
siderable sum in the eleventh century. In another part 
of the ^ok it is recorded that Chester yielded annually 
to the crown a revenue of L. 45 , and twenty-three 
timbres of martens’ skins. 'Phis will recall to the minds 
of our readers the cloak of ^ing ‘ Jnnii^’ 

II ■!■■...»«* Of orimqon velvet pilcxi, 

Trimmed wiiii the fur of marten. 

WiS must not, however, imagine, that because this 
pretty litUe am'mal is no longew'common in our isle, 
because there are no longer roy&l enactments respecting 
its fhr, that the value of the skin has ceased; for pro¬ 
digious quantities of them are still imported from the 
pt^-forests of North America.. Above thirty thousand 
SW'yeariy brought from Canada, and nearly fifteen 
OHmsand from Hudson’s Bay. The food of the marten 
.is very similar to that of the other animals of its kind, 
yrith the addition, however, of the fragrant tops of the 
|toe branches, a small rawtion of grain, and, when it 
can honey. Tlie marten (Maries Metum) is 

about jmpteen ov eighteen inches in length; the toil 
is bniip^«iad the body covered with a thick fur of a 
'dark,«Hl^loiir, becoming gradually paler underneath; 
the breast and throat are white, or of a fine yellow, 
deepening inwards the cheeks« the feet, which are 
brou, cove^ on Gie sole with thick fur, and fur¬ 


nished with strong claws, seem perfectly adap^^ for 
as^nding trees. .'w 

Marten hunts formerly stood high among the sports of 
the field; and the old books on the subject warn the 
huntsman not to suffer the dogs to devour the animal 
when caught, lest it should poison them. -This animal 
is still hunted in Italy. Dr Fleming states that tlie 
marten buUds its nest in trees. Dr Harlan describes 
it as 'frequenting the thickest forests, climbing the^ 
trees in search of birds and their eggs, attacking smali * 
quadrupeds, and bringing forth in the nest of a squirrel 
or in holes of trees f the latter opinion being, we believe, 
the more correct one, though it is a ^1-ascertained 
fact that it occasionally breeds in holes in ruined walls, 
rocks, or even in the earth. Mr Bell relates that the 
marten, as well as the fox, will descend to the sea-shore 
at low tide, and carry off numbers of the large mussels 
(Mtxiiola vulgaris) to feed upon them. 

Many persons have succeeded in taming the various 
species of this family, though they will always be liable 
to resume their natural habits, and make ^eir escape 
when an opportunity presents itself. Captain Lyon, in 
describing the manners of a captive stoat, mentions that 
though lie would take food from the hand, he made it 
a rule first to use every exertion to bito the friendly 
fingers which approaebra him. Duffon tamed several 
weasels, and recommends as the best mode a gentle 
stroking of the fur along the back, at the same time 
tlireatening it if it attempts to bite. And Dr Richard¬ 
son gives an account of an otter, of the minx or Ameri¬ 
can species, which passed the day very snugly in its 
mistress’ pocket; only peeping out occasionally when it 
heard any unusual noise; showing at least that it did 
not lack its share of the most common weakness of its 
fellow-Americans, wliether biped or quadruped. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 

Ip a person unconnected with the Post-Office depart¬ 
ment were asked to suggest a plan to enable the in¬ 
habitants of a tiioiisand towns and cities to correspond 
with each otlier, he would most probably think that the 
simplest and best method would be to let the Post- 
Office of each town make up a letter-bag daily for every 
other town, despatch its outward correspondence every 
night, and receive its inward correspondence every 
morning. Such a scheme, however, would be absurd 
and impracticable, because the postmaster of every 
place would have to make up 999 letter-bags daily; 
and because letters despatched from every place si¬ 
multaneously would reach different towns at variable 
periods. 

For postal purposes, London is considered the centre 
of the kingdom, and is the on^ place where a letter-bag 
is made up for every other town, and where the princi¬ 
pal portion of the outward correspondence ia despatched 
every night, and the principal portion of the inward 
correspondence is received every morning. Every other 
place despatches and receives its London bag at hours 
varying according to its distance from the metropolis. 
Again, each provincial town ia considered also for postal 
purpostj the centre of two circles, colle^ the distribut¬ 
ing and district cirdes. The radius of the former varies 
from 12 to 100 miles in length, and of the latter from j 
1 to 20 miles. The postmaster of the central town 
tn^es up no letter-bag for any place (London excepted) 
beyond the circumference of tho distributing circle, and 
delivers no letters to any one fixing beyond tho limits 
of the district drcle. A letter, therefore, from one dis¬ 
tant town to another, if not sent through London, is 
forwarded on towns situated on the drcumicrences of tlie 
distributing drdet, until it reaches oue within tlie circle 
of which ito destination is situatfd. 

Every night about a dozen moils leave London ii^all 
directons, and the same number arrive In Loodon every 
mornings These nibUi oounect the extreme points of 
the^connts 7 with the itoetropoUs> Branch mails meet 
theJfxmdon ones at Ten^m fdacas, to convey the Lon- 
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don to towns situated away from the main routes. 
Theso mails form tlio framework, as it were, of that 
gigaiiHc locomotive machinery by which the whole cor¬ 
respondence of the country is conveyed from one place 
to anothew. * The Zjimdoa maila enable many towns 
situated on the main routes to correspond with each 
other; but, generally speaking, provincial toiras corre¬ 
spond with each other by means of separate cross-road 
mails. The Ziondon and cross-road mails together form 
that elaborate and complicated network of postal com- 
raunicertions with which the whole country is covered. 
Now—as ^e departure of one mail depends on the 
arrival of another, and vice vend —the greatest confusion 
would arise if the utmost^punctuality were not observed 
in the despatch and receipt of mails. Guards, therefore, 
and other persons who have the conduct of mails, are 
fhrnislied with time-bills and accurate time-pieces. On 
the former is entered the precise time at which mails 
arrive at every office; and postmasters are liable to 
severe punishment, and mail - contractors to heavy 
penalties, for any neglect of punctuality. 

The general management of the Post-Office is in- 
trustet] to Colonel Mabcrly and Mr Rowland Hill; the 
former being called the Secretary to the Post-Office, and 
I the latter tlie Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 

Each is assisted by a large staff of clerks. Colonel 
I Maherly attends to the numerous complaints Of the 
public against the department, and watches over the 
conduct of the subordinate officials. Mr Hill attends 
to the Money-Order department, and to the means for 
carrying into effect his celebrated plan of cheap post¬ 
age, additional public accommodation, and economical 
working of the department. Hundreds of communica¬ 
tions are addressed to the secretaries daily from the 
deputy-postmasters and the public. A great portion 
of the communications from the former are intended 
for the Money-Order, Bhip-Letter, Dead-Letter, and Ac¬ 
countants' departments, which are located in or near 
St Martins le Grand. The Missing-Letter department 
is conducted by a special staff of clerks, under the im¬ 
mediate superintendence of Colonel Mnberly. 

When a money-letter is lost, the time and place of 
posting, and the address of the letter, are ascertained 
from the complaining parties, and the names of the 
officials through whose Irands it ought to have passed 
from the local postmasters. If the offices A, B, C, 1) 
make up letter-bags for each other, and money-letters 
arc generally lost in passing through the offices A I), 
B D, C1), the suspected office is D; because it is more 
likely that there is a dishonest functionary in D than 
in each of the other three offices A, B, and C. Again, 
the same clerks are not allowed always to w'ork together. 
If, therefore, B, F, G, H arc clerks in an office, and 
money-letters are gonermly lost when E H, F H, 6 H 
are on duty together, H will be the suspected clerk. 
A trap is therefore set to detect him. A letter contain¬ 
ing coin is purposely posted so that it may pass through 
his hands; and if it is found that it has not been de¬ 
spatched from the office at the proper time, it will most 
probably be discovered secrticd on his person, or in 
some place to which he has had access. 

Letters ma> be delayed by being put into the wrong 
letter-bag, or by a postmaster not forwarding them by 
the first mail.' As they bear, however, the dated post¬ 
mark of each office through which they pass, and as 
every postmark has some private mark to show at what 
hour of the day letters are posted, the cause of delay, 
and the official parties to blame, can easily bo dis¬ 
covered. A vtst number of compiaints respiting do- 
lay in'the transmission of correspondence are received 
daily at the Genend Post-Office. Some demand com¬ 
pensation for losses to whi^ they have been subjected 
througu the delay of their letters j others merely detail 
the^convenience orloss th^ have sustained; numbers 
deenre that they complain only because they consider it 
their duty to the publio to expose wd check irregu¬ 
larities ( maiv demand imptmiodsl^ the immediate 
punistnaeat of the postmaster to frihlt} idmost aV are 


convinced that the delay is the fault of the Post-Office; 
and some, whose letters of complaint can scarcely be 
deciphered, are ready to make oath that their cor¬ 
respondence was legibly addressed. Every person ydio 
complains is treated alike respectfully. Scarcely the 
slightest diflbrence is made in the form or degree of 
attention with which a complaint is investigated, %o 
matter whether it comes from a duke or a mechanic. 
The first thing done is to obtain the cover of the letter 
delayed, to examine the post-marks on it; and the next 
thing is to call on the local postmasters through whose 
offices it has passed for an explanation. Generally 
speaking, the fault is found to rest with correspondents 
in not posting their tetters in proper time, in not ad¬ 
dressing them correctly, or lu some neglect of Post-Office 
rules. If any wilful or careless neglect is proved against 
a postmaster, he would be visited with severe censure 
or dismissal. 

Amongst the higher class of Post-Offioe officials arq 
those called ‘ surveyors.’ These officoa are stationed in 
different parts of the kingdom, witli a number of assist¬ 
ants. Each surveyor superintends an extensive district, 
consisting of several counties. The duties of surveyors 
are to travel over their districts, to investigate perBonally 
any very serious complaint against an office, and to see 
that the public in every part of tlie kingdom is, as far 
as it is practicable, properly accommodated with Post- 
Office facilities ; they have also to assume the superin¬ 
tendence of all offices vacated by the death or dismissal 
of postmasters, to see that all contracts for conveying 
mails are rigidly observed, and to receive reports of 
every error which is likely to inconvenience the public 
or the department whicli one postmaster can detect in 
another. 

In England, where the social affections are highly 
cultivated, where education is generally diffused, and 
where commercial enterpriso and facilities for locomo¬ 
tion separate friends and acquaintances, the amount of 
correspondence is enormous, and the loss or delay of 
letters is of great importance, because scarcely the 
slightest procrastination in the delivery of a letter but 
what causes some loss or inconvenience; and the more 
perfect the working of the Post-Office department, the 
more liable is the slightest irregularity to produce in¬ 
convenience, because an error in the transmission of 
correspondence is less likely to be calculated upon. 
How many a person has arrived too late to attend the 
deathbed of a parent or child—has lost a character for 
I honesty, or a reputation for solvency—or has gone on a 
voyage In an agony of suspense and affliction, through 
the loss or dehiy of a letter I How many cruel estran^- 
ments in the affairs of love and friendship have biMn 
caused through the carelessness of the Post-Office! Tlie 
history of tho human soul and its progress towards 
wisdom and happiness, the records of the human beart- 
and of its holiest affections, arc often written in the 
familiar correspondence of absent friends and relatives; 
and the safe and regular transmission of that corre¬ 
spondence compensates for the deprivation of personal 
intercourse, and dicers tho domestic hearths of tens of 
thousands of all classes in this country. 

It IS owing to tfi%l|Argent necessity for 'Hie work¬ 
ing of the Post-Office department to be conducted 
with the utmost regularity, and to the difflcoliy of 
persons unconnected with it understanding itS'lDuriottS 
and complicated maclilnery, that the goveeoment bk* 
never allowed any but those who have dispiayeil'au 
extraordinary aptitude for the task to intertoiwwMto 
or introduce any great Innovation into its management. 
Within the last century and a-half only two strangers 
to the department have been permitted to materially 
change the system by which it has been conducted— , 
namely, Mr Palmer and Mr Rowland Hill. The former 
invent and perfected tliat scheme for the fransmission 
of correspondence thnn^hout the kingdom, which ha»" 
been described at the commencement of this artidei 
and the latter infroduoed a cheap and uniform postage, 
prepaid by stamps, and charged by weight> Both et | 
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these dlistinguished men suggested their iniproTcments relatives. It was late in 
at peculiar periods ; ^Ir Falmcr when the art of road- prpached the village, and 1 
rii iking in England had arrived at great perfection, the way to the liouse of N 
wliieh enabled a eoniplete plan of posted communication he saw on the hill a pale, 
throughout tlic country to be eirected; and Mr Hill flowing on his shoulders; 
when ediic.ition amongst all classes had bMii extensively trap on the snow. The cs 
diffused, wiiicii enahled tlie government to derive almost little fbllow approached, t' 
as large a revenue liy a cheap postage from the many that he was lame, and I 
as by an expensive postage from the few. crutch. 

Tlicre have always lieen men of extraordinary ability ‘ Hollo! my boy; can yt 
wlio Iiavc arisen at particular pcrimls to take advan- lives?' 
tnge of an accomplisliment of the past, and link it with * Certainly,’ said the ch; 
some improvement of the present j and wlio, by not the way on one condition,' 
being fettered by ofBcial details and minute difficulties, • Come, then, make hasi 
arc enabled to perceive instinctively that there cannot somely for your guidance.' 

_*_____S_ 1 . 


relatives. It was late in the afternoon wheiy he ap- 
prpached the village, and he bethought him of inguiniig 
the way to the liouse of Nurse Rigaut. Looking round, 
he saw on tlie hill a pale, thin child, with long fair iinir 
flowing on his shoulders; he was busy setting a bird- 
trap on the snow. The captain called him; and as the 
little fbllow approached, the kind sailor saw with pain 
that he was lame, and leant for support on a small 
crutch. 

‘ Hollo! my boy; can you tell me where Dame Rigaut 
lives?’ 

* Certainly,’ said the child smiling. * 1 will show you 
the way on one condition,’ 

• Conic, then, make haste, ra^ lad j I’ll pay you hand- 


possibly he a substantial objection against a simple and ‘ Nonsense,’ replied the child reddening: * my condi- 
grand scheme of obviously vast and universal benefit to tion is, that you will let me ride on your horse to nursi^’s 
the community. The scheme which Mr Hill has grafted door, I don’t want your money.’ 
pn that of Mr Palmer will, with that iierfect organisation ‘Mount, tlicn, my boy,’ said the captain, reaching 
of every department of the Vost-Offlee, and tlie military down bis hand, and watching with surprise the agility 
subordination of its 30,000 officials, go far to make tlie with which the cliild, cripple as he was, managed to 
English Post-Office one of the most interesting and per- climb on the tall saddle. 


feet establishments in the world, and suitable for a Holding his little guide carefully before him, the cap- 
community of as high a state of civilisation os the pre- tain reached the house of Dame Rigaut. lie told tlie 
sent generation is likely to witness. child to hold his liorse for a moment, and entered tlie 

---door: nurse came to meet him. What passed between 

rri TT -w "v /"iTTmTF I'l'C' mATTWvTFAXTiF them ? 1 robably nothing very amicable; for tlie young 
THE YOUTH Oi TALLEYRAND. listener outside could distingiiish a sound of weeping- 

M. »u Tali.i;vramd was born in Paris in 1754. At feminine lamentations overborne by loud masculine le- 
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that period it was the gcncr.d custom in noble families 
to send out their infants to he nursed in tlie provinces. 
The gay motlicr, after a brief retirement, resumed her 


primands. Suddenly tiic sailor rushed out, seized the 
sliivering boy, raised him, and lield him closcdy embraced 
with one arm, while with the other he made good use of 


place in the brilliant court circle, seldom finding leisure V.'" 

;-* 1.»1„ 1 . ,..I_ regain possession of her darling Chariot.’ It w as the 


to cast away a tliouglit on the poor little being to wliom 
slie had given birth, and who, consigned to tlie care 


work of a moment to mount his horse, and with tlie 
child before him, to retrace liis steps, without permitting 


of a hired nurse, wlio lived perliaps many miles distant, tlie perfidious nurse even to say adieu to her liiargo. 


was left to vegetafe for years. 


As they rode on, little Charles-Mauriee learned tliat 


So it fared witii Charles-Maiirice, eldest son of tlie his captor was his uncle: an honest sailor, who, in a 
Count de 'Talleyrand. Exiled from liis fatlicr’s liouse transport of indignation against tlie woman to wlioso 
at tile hour of his birth, lie was carried to a distant vil- negligence his neplicw ow^ a lifelong lameness, would 
liigc by a nurse whose trade it was to bring up children not have him a moment longer bcneatli her roof. In 
J well or ill, as it happened,’ according to the prince’s his anxiety about tlie licir of his house, he totally forgot 
own expression. 'This nurse was handsomely paid, and his brother's younger son, who accordingly remained 
regularly gave excellent accounts of tlie child. Her with the nurse. • 


regularly gave excellent accounts of tlie child. Her 
‘darRng little Chariot was the pride of tlie country 
with liis rosy cheeks and sturdy limbs. He was well 
fed, well dressed; what more could a baby want?’ 


with the nurse. • 

_ Prom the first town where he stopped, ho wrote to 
his brotiier to announce what ho iiad done; and on 
arriving in Paris, he learned tliat the Count de Talley- 


‘ What more indeed?’tliought his lady-mother; that rand was with the array in Flanders, and that the 
is, wlicncver slic liad time to think about the matter at countess was in attendance on the queen at Versailles, 
nil; but this was not often; for court duties and court However, she had provided a person to take charge of 


pleasures absorbed licr every faculty, and occupied every 
luoinent 

Time rolled on. Another son was born to the Count 
' de Talleyrand; and, like liis elder brotiier, ho came into 


her son, and place him in the collegd' of Louis-le-Grand. 
The captain had intended to take him on board his 
vessel—the St Joseph—and tring him up to tho naval 
profession; but his lamoncss rendering this imprac- 


the world strong and healthy, cast in the mould of a ticable, tiie kind sailor took leave of his poor deserted 
vigorous race, lie shared tlie lot at Charles-Mauriee, little nephew, and set out for Tonkm. A few months 
being sent to tho village wllere tlic latter w as growing afterwards his vessel was sliipwrccked, and ho and all 
up ignorant and neglected, without tlie fear of God or his crew perished. Had Charles-Mauriee been a fine 
man before his eyes. Till the arrival of the little stout boy, liis history would have terminated here; but 
Archambauld, he liad never seen tlie face of a relative. Providence reserved the poor lame child for an illus- 
His mother, occupied with ple^Mre, his fatlier witli trious ucstlny. 


His mother, occupied with ple^Mre, his fatlier witli triou 
ambition, thought not of him. at is singular that while A 
the latter died young, without having obtained the re- talen 
nown he sought, and the former ended a long life in risioi 
Comparative poverty, it'was reserved for their neglected was 


At college, the boy distinguished himself by his 
talents and application, carrying oS the first prizes, and 
rising rapidly towards the upper classes. Yet lus life 
was but a sad one; few indulgences, and no vacations 


to J make Europe ring with his fame, and to amass passed at home, fell to his lot His motlicr rarely 


1)^ enormous fortune. 

Wlien Charles-Mauriee had entered his eighth year, 

‘2a ______a. 1 _AS_aL __ 


visited him, and wlien she did,, she came accompanied 
by a celebrated surgeon, who examine^ his lame leg, 


]| hqippened that his father’s youngest brother, the cap- bandaged it tightly, drag^ it, canterised themerve, 
wa or a rtiip-of-war, and a Knight of Malta, returned and put the to auw torture, tiiat he dreaded 
from jO JiM|Wt expedition. After greeting tlie elder nothing so much as a summons to the parlour to meet 
roem«Hm^B family, he inquired for his litBe nephews, his mother. / 

and,^m^!ldth shocked and surprised at their parents’ Years passed on; his father died, and Chwltes- 
^indpwence towards them. It was the depth of winter; Maurice found himself Count de Talleyrand; and hrad 
tUCground was covered with snow, the roads were diffi- of that branch of hb family. Hu brother Arifiiambauld 
cotlt and dangerous; but the warm-hearted sailor braved hod left the Obpde of Nurse Rigaut witli better fortnno 
alt obstacles, and set out on horseback to visit hu little than bhnse^l for he tod ewbped aetddents; and his 
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limbs were straight and well-forniad. On the day that 
Charlcs-Maurlee had successfully completed hU stui^ies 
at the college of Lonis-te-Grand, a pme, sterii-lookiag 
man, wearing a oassockt ennamoned him from amongst 
his comrades, and commanded hiiO. to follow him to 
the clerical seminw^ of St Satjiice. Tlie sentence was 
witliout appeal. He leafned from the superior that his 
family bad ^ided to deprire him of his birthright, 
and transfer it to his younger brother. 

‘And whetefore?’ asked the youth. 

yiecause he is not a cripfile,’ was the cruel reply. 

The words entered like iron into tlie victim’s soul; 
they changed his very nature, and made tlte youth 
what the Prince de Talleyrand afterwards appeared. 
In proud and bitter silence he donned the oilercd cas¬ 
sock; and none may know what passed within, fur 
never, even to his most intimate friends, did he allude to 
the subject. Now in his youth, as afterwards in mature 
nse, his resolution was taken and acted on immediately, 
lie expressed neither grief nor a desire for the reversal 
of the deoree; he knew this would be vain; but, in 
appearance at least, submitted patiently to the strict 
rules of the house. Notwithstanding his lameness, he 
possessed considerable strength and activity of body; 
but among bis companions bis usual weapon of de- 
feiu>c was his tongue. Young and old dreaded his 
caustic, biting sentences, while the inilnencc and power 
wbich his master-mind asserted and maintained were 
quite marvellous. At the seminary he became as dis¬ 
tinguished as at the college. There still survive a few 
old clergymen who can recall the eloquent orations of 
the young student at the weekly exhibitions at St Sul- 
pice. Some of these compositions have been preserved: 
they arc chiefly remarkable for the artful manner in 
wliich the passions of the auditory are enlisted against 
the adverse side, and their sense of the ludicrous excited 
at its expense. 

At the age of seventeen, M. de Talleyrand quitted the 
seminary, in order to complete his theological studies 
at tile Sorbnnne. The few days which intervened were 
p.issed by him at the family residence. Up to that 
period he bad never tpeat a night beneath the parental 
roof. Well might Rousseau fulminate his burning re¬ 
proofs against the high-born mothers of that time, 
whom he designates 'merciless stepmothers.’ M. de 
Talleyrand was so fortunate as to have for his preceptor 
an excellent man, not many ychrs older than himself. 
A strong and lasting affection subsisted between them. 
Ilis ‘ dear father Langlois’ received from him a liberal 
pension till the end of his days; and up to tlie year 
1823, tlie period of the good old abbe’s death, his anti- 
quat«>d figure, attired in the costume of the preced¬ 
ing century, might have been constantly seen in the 
prince’s splendid reception-rooms, his huge snuff-box 
and coloured pocket-handkerchief figuring next rich 
uniforms and brilliant orders. When ho spoke, his 
former pupil listened with respectful deference. Indeed 
it is not too much to assert, that whatever good was 
mingled with the character of the astute diplomatist, 
might fairly be traced to the early instruction of the 
Abbii Langlois. 

The young Abbe de Talleyrand’s first appearance in 
the gay society of Paris wag at the hotel of Madame de 
Rrignolc, who was in the habit of receiving the very 
ihie of the fashionable world, together with the./iona of 
the day. The young tnan seated himself in a remote 
corner, so as to observe the passing scene without 
taking part in it. Soon a modest, retiring-looking man 
,caine and planed himself near him. This was Fhilidor, 
the Xielebrated chess-player, who, being a fi^nent 
visitor at the house, was able and willing to point out 
the different distinguished guests to Ids uninitiated 
neighbour. D’AJenmrt, Diderot, and other great men 
were there, and Philtdor was complaoentiy commenting 
off them, for the young abbd’s edification, when their 
quiet corner was suddenly invaded by two young hussar 
officers, a captain and lieutenant in a Kgiment espe¬ 
cially favoured by the unfaiwy queen Marie-Ant^ette, 


and also noted fur the free and impertinent m.-inner8 
the young men w lio composed it The two officers 
were laughing heartily at some exquisite jest between 
themselves. 

‘ Come into this corner,’ said one, ‘ and I'll finish tlie 
story; the end of it must be reserved for your private 
ear.‘ * * 

' The oomer is taken,' replied the other: * I see 
Philidor Uiere talking to some young raven just fledged, 
and flown from the seminary,’ 

* They’ll give up tlicir places. I know Pliilidur's 
temper; he’ll submit, and the abbe will follow his 
example.’ So saying, they approached t}te two occu¬ 
piers of the corner, and with the coolest impertinence 
began to annoy them by their words and gestures. 
Pliilidor, whose pacific and timid character was well 
known, immediately prepared to retreat. He cast an 
imploring glance at the abbe, complained of the licat 
of the room, and Anally rose and glided away. The 
Chevalier de Buufficrs—sme of the omcers—took Instaift 
possession of the vacant chair, and turning towards the 
young abbe, stared at liiiu with an insolent expression. 
The lieutenant took up his position at the other side, 
and looked at Talleyrand in a manner not less offensive. 
Nut the slightest notice, however, did tlie young tn.in 
take of either, until the officer, tired of liis saiig-fioid, 
inquired ‘if he did not find the heat oppressive?’ and 
added the advice to ‘ imitate Ills friend, and seek cooler 
air in tlic antechamber.’ Talleyrand, with the utmost 
politeness, ‘ thanked the officer for his considerate kind¬ 
ness ; but begged to assure him that his own lungs were 
so very delicate, that he Would fear to encounter the 
cold air.’ 

The angry blood mounted in tlie officer’s cheek; he 
was a youth just come from Normandy, and spoke with 
his native accent in all its purity. 

’You look young, my dear abbe,’he said; ‘perhaps 
you have not been at school, and are not aware that 
you liare yet many things to learn: amongst the 
rest ’- 

’ A thousand pardons I’ interrupted the abbe, stand¬ 
ing up, looking full at his adversary, and imitating to 
perfection the Norman accent. ‘1 assure you 1 have 
beeti at school; I learned all my letters, and I know 
that A B (abbe) is not C D (cHer, yield); and, mdre- 
over, that your EP {<ip(e, sword) will not mako me OT 
{filer, go away).’ By this time a number of the guests 
bad collected, and received Talleyrand’s sally with a 
peal of hearty laughter. The Chevalier do Boufflers 
himself applauded; but the discomfited Norman, liav- 
ing no reply ready, took himself off as fust os possible. 
Madame du Dcffand haptwned to be in the room. 
She heard the repartee, and expressed a wish to have 
its author introduced to her. This was done by De 
Bouffiera himself. The illustrious lady, who was blind, 
invited the young abbd to bo seated next her. She 
passed her venerable hand over bis face, in order to 
examine the features, which she could not see, and then 
said, ’ Go, young man; nature lias endowed you with 
her richest gifts. She has placed it in your power fully 
to redeem the wrongs of fortune.’ 

The Abbe de Tai^rand soon became kcfwn in the 
highest literary aua%oliticiJ circles; his subaequeot 
career belongs to the eventful history of the period. It 
is rather singular that he attached his name to,the first 
popular journal that ever appeared in franca. ‘La 
Peuille Villagcoise,’ conduct by ttie AJbbS Ce^tti, 
exercised much influence on the first events in the lie- 
volution of 1789. In juxtaposition with artides fiom 
the fiery pen of Miraoeau, or bearing the immess of 
CerutU’s bitterly-ironicij genius, the historian of to-day i 
studies still wito interest essays exhibiting the calm, 1 
steady reasoning of TaUeyrand: for example, those on | 
the ‘ Reform In National Education,’ ‘ On the Abuses 
of Power,’ ‘ On the Unity of Weights and Measure,’ ’ 
&c. &C. Siey4s And Mirabeau professed a higl^ este^ 
for the talents of the young Tslteyrand. Mirab^ii fre¬ 
quently declined that he considered him the Only man 
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capable of succeeding him in the direction of the mode¬ 
rate party of the time. 

Talleyrand died at Paris, in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age, on the 17th of May 1838 By his will 
ho has strictly prohibited his heirs from publish¬ 
ing his memoirs—which he wrote himself, and which 
arh, it is said, deposited in England — until thirty 
years shall have expired from the day of his death. 
Many a state mystery and many a grand secret in 
diplomacy will no doubt be revealed to the carious pub¬ 
lic of 1868. TjU then, wo must content ourselves with 
a few rambling records of that grand mover of the wires 
of the political puppet-show—^harles-Maurice Prince 
dc Talleyrand. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS. 

‘ Tnn tokens which every tavern and tippling-house (in 
Uio days of late anarchy among us) presumed to stamp 
and utter for immediate exchange, ns they were pass¬ 
able through the neighbourhood, which, though seldom 
reacliing further than the next street or two, may 
happily, in after-times, come to exercise and busy the 
learned critic what they should signify.’ Such, in the 
words of Evelyn, is the motto prefixed to a recently- 
published work,* from which many interesting parti- 
I culars may bo gathered relating to the least valuable 
portion of our copper coinage; a currency which, 
though of little intrinsic worth, has played no insigni¬ 
ficant part in popular finance. The coins or tokens in 
question represent a period—1648 to 1672—in which 
transpired some of the most momentous events in our 
national history; and the ‘ eflBgics ’ stamped on them 
not unfrequently indicate the political opinions of those 
by whom they were issued, hut mostly a miniature 
representation of the sign of the house. ' Eew persons,’ 
observes Mr Akerman, ‘ will require to bo reminded 
that every tradesman once had his particular sign, and 
that, when the houses in streets were not numbered, 
such a practice was not without its use. A few shops 
and houses of business may yet be found in T.rf>ndon, 
especially the old-established ones, that have not entirely 
discarded their signs, and they may still be seen occupy¬ 
ing the place of a pane in the window. One or two 
bonkers, too, do not disdain tq exhibit their ancient j 
cognisance over the door. Messrs Hoare display the 
Golden Bottle over tlie entrance of their elegant new 
house of business. Childs, the bankers, bore the Mari¬ 
gold, which may still be seen within their office.’ 

Signs, like everything else, must submit to change; 
and to quote the words of one whom Captain Smyth 
would cw a ‘ brackish poet'— 

• TSmoii, the butcher Camberland, Wolfe, Ilawkc, 

Prince Ferdtaana, Granby, Burgoyne, Ke]qpel, Howe, 

'Bvll and sood, have liad their titiie of talk. 

And filled their eiga-poets then, bke Wellesley now.’ 

But WO are reminded that there are other mutations: 
who does nut remember Rip van l^lkle’s astonishment 
oh noticing that the comfortablff visage of George III. 
on a swinging sign had, by a touch of painter’s craft, 
been made to do duty as General Washington; and, 
another instance, where the likeness of that go^ old 
EQ^lisb ^tleman. Sir Roger de Coverley, became the 
Head ? Mr Akerman says, * Everybody knows 
" Satyr and Bacchanals ” became in due time 
Ba? o’ Nails,” and that the Puritan 
^“qweniiOtepassoth Ue” was profaned to "The Goat 
ana UM9ph|tnt” that the gallant Sir Cloudesl^ lives 
in the Shovel;” and that the faithful 





Tokens, Current la London and Its Tldnlty 
IS I64S and lO/S. Described from the Oidglaals 
tsh MoBeatSi and in several Private Collections. By 
ge AtEermad, FMlow and Seonitary of the Soolsty of 
In of Lendon. London i .T. R Smith. 1849. 


■ governor of Calais—" Cston Fiddle ”—is immortalised 
in the " Gat and Fiddle I ” ’ 

' Poets have not disdained to exercise their pens on 
1 the subject of signs: the specimen quoted above affords 
. one instance: here is another> written about the be- 
I inning of last century:— 

* Pm amazed at the signs 
As I iMsa through tlie town, 

^ To see the odd mlxturo— 

A Magpie and Crown; 

The Whale and the Oiow; • 

The Razor and lien; 

Tlie Leg and Seven Stars; 

The Axe and the Ilottlo; 

The Son and the Lute; 

The Bagle and Child; 

The Shovel oud Boot.' 

With these preliminary remarks concerning signs, wo 
. pass to the subject of tokens or coins. The circiilnt- 
I ing medium is now so much a matter of course, that 
we seldom think of the inconveniences to which a 
different state of things would expose us. In the 
Saxon days, the chief coin was a penny, stamped m 
silver, and weighing twenty-four grains, with a vc ry 
limited supply of halves and quarters. The weight uf 
this coin was liable to be varied at the caprice of rulers; 
and from the reign of Harold downwards, it was gra¬ 
dually reduced, until the penny became a mere spangle, 
something bke Turkish paras, which fly from a dealer’s 
hand under a good puff of wind. In Elieabeth's reign, 
proposals were made to stamp a penny in baser metal; 
but for certain reasons—history does not tell us if thi y 
were good ones—her virgin majesty resolutely opposed 
the project. But so small was the supply of halfpence 
and farthings, that the common people were greatly 
embarrassed in making small purchases, and subjected 
to loss; for, as is stated in a petition to parliament of 
that period, if they bought any article of less value than 
a penny, they lost the difference for want of small 
change. The gentry also were as much perplexed for | 
petty money to give away as alms to the mendicants who | 
then swarmed over the whole country. Examples still 
exist of pennies cut into halves and quarters as a 
remedy for the inconvenience; besides which, a quantity 
of thin light coins called ‘ black money ’ found its way i 
hither from the continent; and a coinage issued by tlio 
abbeys filled some of the minor channels of circulation. 
Leaden dumps, too, passed from hand to hand, and iii 
some places were still current so lately as 1636. Many 
of oar old church books contain entries of sums paid 
‘ for moulds to cast tokens in,’ and of payments to * the 
plomer for tokens.’ 

Eventually, a silver coin, value three-farthings, was I 
issued under Elizabeth's authority; but it was so ex¬ 
ceedingly small and light, as to be scarcely available for 
practical purposes. At the same period ‘ lead, tin, latten, 
and even leather, were stamped by grocers, vintners, 
chandlers, and alehouse keepers, in great numbers; and i 
as they were only to be repaid to the same shop Irom I 
whence they were received, the loss to the poor was I 
most grievous.’ The impossibility of longer delaying 
an improvement led to the stamping of some patterns 
in copper. It was not, however, until 4ho reign of i 
James (1613) that an attempt was made to supersede 
the spurious and heterogeneous currency by royal pro¬ 
clamation, which at the same time announced that 
letters-patent had been granted to Lord Harimgtoii ‘ to 
I make such a competent quantity of fqrthing tokens of ' 
copper as might be conveoientiy issued amongst liis 
majesty’s subjects witiiin the r^nu of Vlngland^and 
Ireland, and the dominion of Wales. . . . the said 
farthing tokens to be made exactly and artificially of 
copper by engines and inetruments, having on the one 
side two sceptres arostist^ under one diadem ; and on the 
other side a hern ctywnedj with the king’s iitle ,^acobvs 
Dei Geaita SulOkss; Bbitamnis Franci.^ et Riuek- 
Niss Rex i sudi fortning tokens to pass for the value 
of fartMngs wB^hi ifoe Una’s realms and dominions, 
with the liking and coi&senl of his loving suhjeets.’ 
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But it wag not easy to brei^ thtough loDg^established into a cup. Others exhibit tobacco-pipes as well as 
custom; and many parties were interested in the cir^> coffl^e-cups, thus showing that the grave citircns of that 
lation of tbo illegitimato coinage, which, however, after day could appreciate soothing luxuries as well as the 


lation of the illegitioiato coinage, which, however, after day could appreciate soothing luxuries as well as the 
the accession of Charles L, was mode a i>enal offence. “ fast *’ men who frequent modern divans. Une among 
The coiners of farttongs then sold tl^nty-one shillings’ these tokens bears testimony to the cruel character of a 
worth for every twenty shillings staling; but the fabri- popular recreatioa then in favour: it represents a man 
cators of tokens gave twenty-six shillings’ worth for about to throw a stick at a cock, with the legend, W J.l. 
the same amount; much ih the same way as Brumma- BaaNUOif at y® have at it on Dowoate Uux, ms 
gem halfpence are Schemed into circulation in the pre- half peny. Another bears three ermine spots, with 
sent day. The Star Cumber was sometimes called on the inscription, Anne Adkins for necessary raANo. 
to interfere in def^ee of the law. A complaint laid In fact it would be-difficult to mention an object which 
before that court called attention to ‘ the number of has not been made use of as a device: thus we And a 
counterfeit pieces in circulation, and to the practice of man dipping candles, the man in tbo moon, the pope’s 


knavish employers, who paid them for wages to their head, witli Chives, helmets, and gridirons iniiumer- 


wurkmen and labourers in greater quantities than was 
ever contemplated by government.’ ‘ Workmen,’ B was 
alleged, ‘ were often paid a whole week’s wages in these 
fartliing tokens, by people who bought large quantities 
at cheap rates, upon which they thus realised con¬ 
siderable profit.’ Two proclamations followed in con¬ 
sequence, in 1633 and following year; the first declared 
* the counterfeiters of farthing tokens and their abettors, 
upon conviction, to be liable to a fine of one hundred 


able. In this way,’ as Mr Akerinan writes, ‘ while tho 
kingdom was divided by faction, every tradesman 
issued his halfpenny or his Mrlhing token, till impunity 
led some to stamp even pledges for a penny. This is 
the money for which the virtuous Evelyn expresses his 
contempt, and which be regarded as the spawn of thb 
hydra of rebellion.’ 

The state of things here indicated has had its parallel 
in later times: in Paris during the First Beyolntion; in 


pounds, to be set in the pillory in Cheapside, and thence tho United States during the short war witli England 
whipped through the streets to Bridewell, where they in 1814and, as the writer well remembers. In New 


were to bo kept to hard work,’ And the second de¬ 
clared further, ‘that no one should p,iy above two¬ 
pence in farthings at one time; and it was to be un¬ 


lawful to force such farthing tokens, in either great or cents. It was next to impossible to convert toese into 


small quantities, upon workmen, labourers, and other 
persons of humble vocations.’ 

Subsequently, in 1635, 1636, as the evils complained 
of were but little diminished, other proclamations were 
issued, one of which announced ‘ a new coinage of these 
fartliingg of copper with a piece of iraa in the centre. . . . 
a device by which they might be distinguished from 
all others, and the people protected from fraud.’ Mr 
Akcrman here intr^uces iu a note an instance of the j 
waggish humour of Oie day:—‘ At this period the red 


cross on the door of a house was a sign that the farthing:—‘In the year 1649 p.itterng were struck in 
Plague, or, as it was then designated, “ the Sickness,” copper, bearing on one side a shield, charged with the 
had seized on the inmates. Tho eruptions on the bodies cross of England, and the legend, Fartuino Tokens of 
of the infected persons were termed tokens, Th« Earl Enoland — Ileverse, a shield charged with the Irish 
uf Arundel, the patentee of these farthings, having harp, and the legend. For necessity of change, 1649.’ 
locked up tho mint-house, some wag wrote on the door, Another was. For the BelEFe oi the Pore ; and a 
“ Lord liave mercy upon us, for this house is full of third, England’s Farthing ; and some mark the period 
tokens! ” ’ of Cromwell’s authority, being inscribed Olivab Pro. 

Aa may naturally be supposed, tho civil commotions Eno. Sc. Ihl.—Chahitie and Change ; besides others 
which soon afterwards broke out greatly retarded the with different devices and legends. ‘ From this period * 
general circulation of thy new farthings, and at the (1684), pursues the author, ‘the farthings of England 
same time favoured the traffic in unlawful coins, caus- have been struck in copper of about the size of those 
ing serious distress; so that, as we read, in 1644 ‘ tho now current; and in the reign of Anne, an attempt was 


doors of the Parliament House were daily besieged by 
fruilwomeu, flshwomen, and others who obtained a 
livelihood by selling small wares. Some of these poor 


made to render their type classical; but this was not 
an ago for such a consummation. Beveral patterns 
were struck at this time, which are remarkable for 


creatures had, says a pamphlet of the day, as much as spiritless design, though the workmanship of some is 
ten or twenty shillings in farthing tokens, while many superior. One of tliese patterns is of considerable 


tradesmen had even sixty pounds’ worth.Such 

was the iamentable state of a part of tho English coin¬ 


rarity. It has the figure of Britannia boldmg a spear 
and an olive branch, with the legend Bello . et . Pack 


age just previous to tho deatn of Charles on the scaf- in indented letters on a raised border; a most inelegant 
fold. Encouraged by the civil distractions, tavern- fancy, revived in our own times on the pennies of George 


! III. The ordinary m 
has Britannia seated 


keepers and«tradesmen began to issue their tokens, III. The ordinary m^nt farthing of Anno ^ate 1714) 
struck in brass, and bearing their name and calling, has Britannia seated -^h the some lymljols, and is, far 
Some of the devices and legends are curious enough: less rare than popular tradition has led'' ibany to sup- 
some blazon Uieir utterers’loyalty when many were pose, a specimen being easily p^oourablfi of uy dealer in 
glad to sink politics and save tiieir property from eon- coins.’ " ' 

flscatiou; and tokens with the kino’s head jingled in Mr Akerman, who is already well kirawn by his 


flscatiou; and tokens with the king’s head jingled in Mr Akerman, who is already well kiR)W|i by his 
tho citizen’s pocket with the shillings and sixpences writing on numismatics, ha 4 ,.,thus shown^bowkn a»pa- 
of ‘‘ tlie Cwsafo of Engiand,” os witty Fuller styled the renUy dreary subject may be made inter^ting, Witli- 
Comffionwealth. Some bote promises to pay, in ster- out ^ing to the foil extent of his enthusiasm in such 

1|»«1W ^evitn nn <lAmA«ki4 . atvwma VOntYAaf aflirlioa WA IhtTPAn Urttll Kim ^Ka^ ^ AWA e>ASt>AIP/1sSl] AA 


York in the disastrous year of panic, 1837, ‘small 
change’ became so scarce, that hundreds of dealers 
issued paper-notes for sums varying from six to fifty 


specie, for most of them, thougii payable on denffind, were 
only redeemable in ‘ shoes,’ • dry-goods,’ or * hardware.’ 
On some tne inscription ran—‘ Qood for groceries at 
Sampson Muore’s or, ‘ Good for a luster and cold slice. 
'roM Sweeny.’ The annoyance and loss of time, as 
well as value, attendant on such pertnrbations, must, 
as show-bills say, ‘ be seen (or felt) to be duly appre¬ 
ciated.’ 

Mr Akerman gives us, ‘ by way of rider,’ a few notes, 
which may bo said to complete the history of the 


ling coin, on demand i some <firculatod witli the request, 
“ Though I’m but brats, yet let roe pass;” while others 


studies, we agree with him that fokens ‘ are regarded u 
memorials of utility and interest to the antiquary, tiie 


were inscribed with profane attempts at wit, a the topographer, and the genealogist, who discovers in them 
tokens of a provincial tMtoW-chandler—‘‘ Tovch not many records of customs, persons, and places, all con- 


mind anoInted, and do my profits no harm.” Seve¬ 
ral, issued by keepers of cofi&e-faoiues, show a half- 


tributing to the sub-current of our history. In theitp 
mementos of troublous times, and ill-constructed laws 


length figure of a man, or a band emerging Item a relating to the currency, even the statesman ttuf find 
clu^ homing a coffee-pot^ *afid pouring the contents matter for serious reflection; and many a now pvoud 
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and titled family may trace an ancestor in aomc dealer 
and chapman, whose name and calling are contained 
witliin the circumscribed area of a tradesman’s token.’ 


CKIMR AND GENIUS. 

SiME two years and eight months hack, a youth, then 
ontiTod upon his thirteentli year, w as placed at the bar of 
the Justiciary Court at Pcrtli, atcitscd of stealing, or being 
in company with others wlio stoic, some loaves of bread 
from a cart on the I’ei tli Road, Diindro. Though young in 
years, he was, in legal plirascology, old In erimo. * Previous 
conviction' touned tlic concluding woids of the libel on 
whieli ho was charged, and the new conviction obtained 
se lied his fate, almost for time and eternity. At tliirtecn 
} oais of age, for stealing a loaf of bread—such is the mer¬ 
ciful state of our criminal law—this child received sentence 
of seven years’ transportation! and no doubt would liave 
been sent to associate, for the most eventful period of hu¬ 
man existence, with the polluted and abandoned, had 
Something like a providential occurrenco not taken place. 
It 80 happened that, after coming back to the prison, wait¬ 
ing to be shipped off to a foreign land, he was attacked 
with a disease in the elbow joint. Wlietlier his journey 
to a penal settlement was proventt^ by Ibis cause, we are 
not prepared to say; but certain it is, from tlie day he 
returned from the Justiciary Court at Perth, ho has had 
to inhabit one of the cells in tlic criminal jail of Dundee. 
On > isiting his lonely apartment the other day, we found 
him seated on a small elieat, busily employed in mending 
the binding of books belonging to the library, an occupa¬ 
tion, we-are given to understand, in which ho takes great 
delight. Around him lay on tlie floor of his ocll several 
works on mathematics and astronomy, while the walls were 
covered w ith a number of maps of various eountries in the 
world. If there was any lack of provision for the stomacli, 
there was no want of food for the mind. After some intc- 
rcstiug copvorsation with tlic youth, in order to test his 
powers, t1(b indefatigable teacher in the prison, Mr Lind¬ 
say,-who aeconipaniM us, ifipicsted liim to take up the 
slate, determine the {losition of the moon on a given 
day; which lie acoompUsUed in E few seconds. On ques¬ 
tioning him as to Iiis eaily habits, he admitted that lie iiad 
bean from his earliest years a depredator; had attended 
the Episcopal church along with ins stepfather and rao- 
tlier, and ocoasioually tile Sabbatii-scbool; but his mind 
at the time led him more frequently to sock the company 
of other boys older and more dexterous in thieving than 
himself. 

Passing to a neighbouring cell along with the teacher, 
we were introduced to another youth between sixteen aud 
seventeen years of age. He was seated in his narrow abode 
on a low box, jiicking old ropes; and though there was 
wanting the intellectual provision w'hich the other culprit 
had at command, we soon feit convinced that here also 
tlio prison walls had attractions. Our attention was first 
called to a wooden erection in the comer of tlic eell; it 
was rough woikmansltip, for the only tool that ^d boon 
engaged in its carving and erection was the fragment of a 
sliDomitker's knife, stuck into a weaver’s pirn, whioli somo- 
liow or other had come into his possession, the blade of 
which was scarcely an inch and a-ualf in length. On look¬ 
ing into this piece of rough meohanibm, we perceived a 
watar-olook in full and regular moTement,^ tim whole so 
ai^istod, that the hands on the dial-plate indicated time 
with considerable oocnracy. Several other pieces of me- 
ehanism were shown ns by the you^uf his ow;i construc¬ 
tion, vvith Ao other tool, as we weg^ssured all along, thail 
the't>ioc» of a sihoemaker's'kdlfc. The fate of this youtli, 
'“ke the other'ohe,,waa some'wh^t-hard. Ho had been con¬ 
ned to banishTqeitf far life fiir a erime of which, at 
of court, Ke declared his isinooenoe, and from 


jof wkhsii'ne wsk sssmsed wm a very heinous one indeed— 
fire to a mill, for the sake of plunder, in tlie month 
_ Jahiiary I^t. A reward was offered for the guilty per- 
dhd two brothers, ojong with a sociii eriminia, were tlie 
'*-w ita|e> w», on whose testimony the charge was proven, 
of banishment for life was recorded against 
ifeh of whom protested that they were inno- 
renee Md to their charge. One of the two 

i A-.. Al-- -.aal_a . . .1 ,m 


GUARDIAN ANGKLS. 

WJev daylight has departed, and earth is hushed to rest, 

When Uttle Wrds are fdded safe within the parent nesU 
When on the closM the bloaatd nlgW-ilews wegf, 

And stars down ttpHuty upon the Slumbering dtefb-. ' 

ITneeen by mortal eyas, in thestiUness of the oighli 

Thera are those who wander o'er the earth la xohes of airy light; 

Swoet messengers of loro and hoi», they Journey to and fio, 

And coiuolatfOD foUows In their fi)OtsM|i^ 10, 

What are the heart’s presentimonts oio^dhg joy or pain. 

But gently-whispered waruings of that guardian angel tialn ? 
The signals of their sympathy, the token* of their care. 

The slghings of their sorrow o’er the woes that flesh must bear. 
We hear them In our slnmbora, and waking fancy deems 
'Hiat busy thought was wandering m the fairy land of dteanio; 

the low sweet tones wo llsbed were atialns that angels bing, 
l^r ministering spirits With our souls were commuhing. 

And when morning breaks above ns, and we wake to busy day, 
Theso angels' go before,’ to guide and * keop us in our way 
When oui' feeble footsteps falior, all aweary and ^one, 

In their arms they gently bear us,' lest we dash against a stoiTsi* 
In our joumeyings, in our rastings, on tbelnnd, or on the Eea, 

In our solltiido and sorrow, in our gatherings and gUe, 

In the day of degiadation, in the hour of Joy and pride, 

Those puro and watchful ministers are ever by our side. 

Oh Thou whom angels worshipped ore Tims or wo began. 

And whose divine compassion gave their guardianship to man, 
Tbroiiglioiit this mortal warfare let them still my ohampioiis be. 
And ill the last stern conflict * give them charge concerning me I’ 

Jesbv Jovrs. 


onowTH or ncw yobk. 

New York is increasing with a rapidity hitherto unparal¬ 
leled, and hills fair aonn to be among the first citi< s in the 
world. Now York, Brooklyn, Willianibburg, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, are esscutially one city, as muM as London, with 
its conglomeration of towns, is oqe oity. These multitiidbs, 
gathered round the magnlfiocfit harbour at the mouth of 
tho Hudson, aie spreading rapidly on both sides oftlio East 
River and of tho North River, and within five years, will 
probably number one million of people. Tlie marts of mir- 
cliandise arc crowded into the lower parts of the Man- 
hattOA island, extending ono or two mites up the isUnd, 
and from river to river ; while ttio dwellings of tiie mer¬ 
chants arc rising like spring vegetation, in long lines of 
princely streets, on the siiore of the Jersejs, u|ion tho 
Long-Island shore—where'they receive the name of Brook¬ 
lyn and Williamsburg—and along the ina^ificcnt avenues 
of Bloomingdalo and Harlacm. Greenwich and Ulielsca, 
on tho North River side, and Yorkville upon the ICast 
River, formerly thriving towiisi four or five iniies trom the 
eity, are already swallowed up by the swelling inundation. 
But in addition to this liorizonfal growth, there is a ver- 
tieal growth, which is very important, thoiigli hut little 
thought of. New York is daily rising into the air, as well 
as spreading along the ground. Tho rootii are daily torn 
from the houses and from the stores, and tnq or Ihieo 
additional storeys added. Thus a new oity is being rapidly 
built upon tho top of the old one. Decayed builaing<., two 
or three storeys high, are replaced by massive stiuctiircs, 
lising seven or oiglit storeys into the ab :.—Cattadu Tempt- 
rantt) Advocak. 

UanT AMS SABXNESS. „ 


visible. Were it not tor darkness and the shadow of tlio 
earth, the noblest of oreation had remained nnscen, and 
the stars in iieaven os invisible as on the fourth day, when 
tiiey were created above ttie horizon with the sun, or there 
was not an eye to behold them. The great mystery of 
religion is expressed hjf^dumbration; and in tlie noblest 
parts of Jewish typesfind the- oheruKrai shailpwing 
the mercy-seat. Life Itself it hut the shadow of deatli, 
and souls departAd but the diadows of the living. All 
things fall uttder nU name. The sdn itself is hut the daik 
Simuhiehnint, and light rbttt the shadow of God.—Ni'r 
T7i0i»a» Brown. % ' ■ 
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I MURDER-M ANI A. 

I Ir was formerly the custom, even with profound 
thinkers, to look upon the rude simplicity of early 
I societies as the natural state of man, from which every 
advance into reflnemont was an artificial divergence. 
I iSume autliors have lamented this state of nature as a 
lost i).aradise; and Rousseau, more especially, in a fit' 
mSus paradox, has Called upon the world to recognise 
I the vanity of^ the arts and sciences. The mistake was 
I of the same Icind as that whiclr placed the human race 
I merely in the highest class of animals, and caused 
I liinnboddo to look sharply out for the remains of those 
I caudal appendages of which we had been robbed by 
, e,xotic culture. Since then, however, the fact has met 
not only with philosophical, but general recognition, 

{ that man has his own peculiar kingdom in nature; 
that he is born a progressive being, destined to rise 
through various stages of improvement to some hitherto 
undetermined condition; and that savagisra is no more 
Ins natural state, than the seed or the sapling is the 
natural state of the full-grown tree. 

I Although the point wc arc destined to reach is hid¬ 
den in the future, we know with some degree of cer¬ 
tainty where we now are. We are able to trace the 
career of moral and social advancemont from its earliest 
' stages; and tribes and nations, in every degree of pro- 
grcis hitherto attained, placed under our view by means 
of the comparative perfection of navigation, serve as 
• living illustrations of the theories of the learned and 
the traditions of the vulgar. Assisted by such mate¬ 
rial*, we have conic to distinguish between the natural 
and unnatural—that is, betweeu the law of nature and 
tlie law of circumstances, and thus the virtues of the 
s.ivage arc seen to bo the vices of the civilised man, and 
deeds winch were formerly regarded as mere transgres¬ 
sions of social rule, are recognised as crimes against 
the ordinances of Q^, now brought out in distinct and 
indelible characters in the aivakcned heart. This com¬ 
paratively advanced position is attended by a corres¬ 
ponding refinement in manners. We uio more gentle 
and kindly in %ttr bearing than formerly; the indi- 
I 1 idual belongs more essentially to the community; the 
rich boar more generously the burthens of tlie poor, and 
the strong thdri of the weak j and in the intercom¬ 
munion of the Aexea there is, throughout almost all 
classus of socie^', an air of courtly delicacy, which is 
the honRige of Silvalry divested of Itii ostentation and 
extravaganue. 

This is a very amiable-looking picthr^l^ the English 
of the middle of the nineteenlhj^ceivtnr)!: but to make 
it a true one, we must bring oift affbUier fisature—and 
one so repihsive, so terrible, to eXtrdQydll^ary, that the 
reason and imagination are bdt^’aiiki bewildered and 
aghast. Growing up in the ^eiyMl^st of this’kind¬ 


A 


liness of spirit, fastidious delicacy, and romahtic refine¬ 
ment, there is a tendency to crime more wild, more 
brutal, more abominable, than the darkest ages of the 
world ever heard of. In former times, a truly ‘ terrjfic 
murder’ was the oppr^rium of the epoch, and a land¬ 
mark. of history: now, one succeeds another with auch 
rapidity, that the miadj^comes deadened to the sense 
Of horror, Wives destroy their hushinds by means of 
the long agonies of days or weeks—>watching, in the 
meantime, like Uouls by tlieir bedside, and gloatiug on 
the struggles of their despair; mothers poison their 
infants when sucking at their breasts; and ha{band8 
and wives, conspiring at their firesides to assassinate, 
prepare the details of tlie deed a month Wfore„and 
receive daily the intended victim as n friend and guesb 
till the moment of murder arrives. This horriblodaint 
in the national mind occurs in the midst ^ aomal, 
moral, and religious soundness. It is the attShIdant of 
our civilisation, the shadow of our refinement.' What 
is the connection which thus biiids together nbaltlii 
and disease, life and death ? That thebe is a comfection 
of one kind or other—that tliere is something in tho 
present form of our civilisation which produoes or en¬ 
courages this seeming anomaly—appears to be certain, 
fur the one has never existed without the other. 

It has been surmised before now that flic tendency 
to crime is a symptom of mental disease. In our pre¬ 
sent state of society, with all its advancement, there 
evidently exist great numbers of individuals with ill- 
regulated minds, and whose mental imperfections iu- 
duco a fut.il imitative tendency towards evil actions. 
Add to this, the vast and complicated pressure of palbry 
necessities and sordid fcclinga, and we have a tolerably 
clear reason assigned for the murder-mania Whid} has 
lately afilicted the country. But there is atill sopie-^^ 
tiling besides^ the exciting and abhorrent details of 
slaughter ofiered by tlie public journals most be held - 
far from blameless. No doubt the newspaper press 
only obeys a demand in presenting these minutioe 'df 
crime to its readers. The details we apeak of, however, 
are not the leas mis<!l5ievon** Unquestionably^^ the un¬ 
sound predapakiiion recoils a^rcction and an iifipulse 
from the journals; and tie aWJOiD^s, thO^’horroA, and 
the sufferings that iiaunt so wjjdl^i^ pertinaciously 
in tho eyes of the pubUc, serve as W ttSD]^ sparks to 
ignite tho latent mine. . • y 

That the journals do exlr^fte tll!rf^inflnencfr-4hat 
they are,^ so to speak, accessories before tlus 
three-fourths of the more extrsvag^t ntwlj^s that 
occur iu England—we confidently ^ieve. A dnrious 
proof of this exists in the ?act, that the crime assumes* 
from time to time, the Character of ap epidemic. A 
murder Oocurs: the journalist does his work; and thba 
poison he gives forth floats over the country like a 
pestilence. The rational ore shocked,.the refined d.ilb' ■ 


V, 
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Kusti <1, the timifl terrified ; but tlie vulgar drink in the 
(iLtuls with a ludeous delight, and soon a new mur¬ 
der proclaims that these have come in contact with 
some predisposed iiiiiid. Tlio same process is now gone 
over again, and is follow ed by tlio same result: again— 
vagain—again, till at Icngtli the excitement palls—mur¬ 
der has no longer its zest—horror becomes tame—the 
journals lose tlicir ghastly influence—and the epidemic 
is for the time at an tiid 

Tliat tins influence really exists, and works in the 
manner we Iiave described, is proved by the history of 
*«(f-murdor. The predisposed suicide is not merely 
instigated to the deed by the poisonous details of the 
journals, but determined in the choice of a locality. 
Certain places become fashionable haunts for those who 
have a mind to destroy themselves. Now, for instance, 
they are attracted to the top of the Monument in Lon¬ 
don, till the authorities humaneW interpose a grating; 
then they affect a particular coroor of Waterloo Bridge, 
till a preventive force of policemen is stationed on the 
spot. To suppose, as regard*^, such cases, that men 
previously sound in intellect arc seduced into sclf-de- 
stniction merely by reading the details of a similar 
•deed, is absurd: a taint of insanity must exist, a pre¬ 
disposition, that is developed and directed by narratives 
only too interesting to a diseased mind. The usual 
mode in which the journals act is by accustoming tbe 
fore-doomed wretch to brood over the deed they de¬ 
scribe—by presenting to his morbid imagination tho 
ait-drawn dagger till it acquires a character of reality. 
They sqpietimcs, however, derive collateral aid from 
the love’ even of infamous notoriety, which is a passion 
of vulgar minds. At the moment we write, a more than 
suspected murderer, of the foulest description, is re¬ 
ported as betraying excessive gratification at tlip atten¬ 
tion he excited while commencing in Jersey, in the cus¬ 
tody of the law, that journey which he knew would 
conduct him to the gallows. A single word uttered in 
the act of suicide not far from wliero we write affords 
another illustration. Everybody knows tho Dean Bridge 
at Edinburgh, from which U obtained one of tlio most 
remarkable views even in this paradise of tho pic¬ 
turesque. The bridge consists of several arches thrown 
boldly over a ravine of great depth, such as elsewhere 
forms a feature only in the wildest Highland scenery, j 
Perched on the cliffs and dopes of the glen, rongis of ' 
aristocratic buildings and ornamental gardens contrast 
with the rudeness of nature; and at the bottom, at i 
some two or three hundred yards’ distance, a small' 
temple-like structure rises over St Bernard’s Well. On 
looking down over the dizsiy parapet, the floor is seen 
of almost naked rocks, forming the bed of the scanty j 
Water of Leith; and here, some little while ago, an 
unhappy man destroyed himself by leaping from the I 
bridgp-. into the abyss. The inp^^lift of poursc excited 
i^maA Jboth in the ne^Qpa|^s and in-conversation, 
the wre^ beda^o tbe hero of rumour for 
a few days. Sooir after, a working-man was passing 
lilong the bridge In that stage of intoxication which 
is a l^ue though temgw^ insanity, and he was ob- 
^rved suddenly to climb ^on the parapet.,,.The-by- 
rushing to save him, were only in time to hear 
IW's*’ For death or gbry I’ The previous tragedy, 
circumstuaces at notoriety, appeared to his 
craoj^Wnd te gpve a certain dignity to its victim; and 
il;^|HV|^bably '^th some drunken heroism of feeling 
IHie^Wonte^ his last words, and ipringing over the 
4t#ge, was dashed to pieces upon the rocks below I 
iijf^liere is a hamlet well known to us, about midway 


between the town of Enfield in Middlesex and the vil¬ 
lage of Enfield Highway. It is called Turkey Street; 
but notwithstanding this odd name, it is one of the 
finest specimens of rurality we know; and with its 
abundant foliage, its pebbly stream spanned by wooden 
bridges, and its park-like neighbourhood, it always 
used to put us in mind of a village scene in n tlieatra 
It has no traffic, no view but of woods and lawns; and 
though only a dozen miles froi* the heart of London, 
might seem to lie a hundred from any congregation 
whatever of the human kind. We had little tliought, 
after leaving our tranquil hermitage a few years ago, 
that we should ever see its name in the newspajiers; 
hut the other day yfa were horrified to find tliat the 
Epidemic had been tfiere—that one of the motliers of 
the hamlet had been seized while hacking with a knife 
at the throats of her children 1 Now, is it possible to 
account for the turn thus taken by tho poor woman’s 
insanity, otherwise than by supposing that her diseased 
mind had received its fatal direction, and been wound 
up to a paroxysm, by the bloody images with which it 
had been deluged? The hamlet, it is true, had li|4le 
direct communication with the world of crime or busi¬ 
ness ; but, alas, it had Ifs public-house, and the public- 
house its Sunday newspaper I 

But it is a difficult and thankless task to make head 
against tradition. The murderer has motives: there¬ 
fore, in the popular idea, he is sane. It is never con¬ 
sidered that suicides and other monomani.acs have like¬ 
wise motives. Even when circumstances of the most 
hideous and revolting extravagance occur, they arc set 
down as aggravating the crime, not as conveying a sus¬ 
picion of the sanity, in that particular point, of tlie cri¬ 
minal. Among the recent cases, a man, for the sake of 
some trifling robbery, slew a mother with her two chil¬ 
dren and a servant-woman ; and in this terrific deed, not 
satisfied with the blows tiiat dealt death, must liavo spent 
many of the moments so precious to his safety in hew iiig 
at the dead bodies of the little girls. His counsel, at the 
trial, though not led to theorise farther, ventured to 
suggest that this extravagance was a proof of unsound 
mind; but the judge, surprised and indignant at the 
heresy, rebuked him with vciiemence. His charge had 
the usual effect with the jury: the frantic criminal was 
condemned to the gallows; and tlie populace within 
and without the court testified their satisfaction with 
yells of applause! 

The complicity of the journals, unluckily, is moral, 
not legal. But although we cannot prosecute tlieni ns 
accessories before the fact, it would be very easy for 
those in authority to deprive them of the materials of 
which, either IVom sordid motives or trade competition, 
they make so bad a use. When it is intended, for tho 
purposes of justice, that a particular matter should bo 
kept ccret, there is no difficulty in obtaining their silence, 
if this can only be done by excluding their reporters 
from the place. They arc, in fact, in a great degree at 
the mercy of the functionaries, and would compete with 
each other in observing regulations jhat were deter¬ 
mined to be enforced. Instead of any booh regulations, 
however, every facilily is afforded them for deluging 
the country with the fatal trash w^th wliich their 
columns are now full: and even the wax-modeKer Tus- 
saud is politbly permitted to perpetuate in her exhibition 
the memory ^tBe horrors of ^e day, for the benefit 
of constitutions monotoniacs and of the rising genera¬ 
tion. But t^e autliorraes^will not trouble themselves; 
and the usual, will stand utill, waiting 

till exteiw pbeslto^ Applies its deficiency in internS 
life and energy.^ Thus thlsgs will go on as they are, 
till some puUle^Ipnted member gets up in bis place 
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in parliament, and by enlisting on the side of good 
taste, policy, and humanity, the whole intelligence and 
respectability of the country, succeeds in wiping awify 
this blot upon the civilisation of the age. L. R. 


the legacy. 

‘ I NEVEn in my life knew any people so lucky as George 
Andrews and his wife,’ observed _Mrs Henderson one 
evening to her httsbsiidin a tone which bordered strongly 
on complaint. • 

‘ What has happened to them now, Sophia}’ inquired 
he, suspending bis pen, and looking up with a stronger 
sense of interest in his wife’s feelings, ho warn, than in 
his neighbours’ fortunes. 

‘ Have you not heard, Philip, that a cousin of his has 
died m India, and left him six or seven thousand pounds ? 
Only think of receiving such a legacy from a person one 
has never seen, and scarcely ever heaid of 1 ’ 

‘ 1 am glad to hear it,’ replied Mr Henderson. * Une 
may congratulate him on his accession of wealth with* 
out fear of giving rise to painful regrets. Six thousand 
pounds would not console one for the loss of a very dear 
friend,’ 

‘ Six thousand pounds would bo very pleasant to in¬ 
herit, Philip,’ replied the lady in a tone which seemed 
to imply that it would console her for a great deal. ‘ I 
wish somebody would leave as much to you: how happy 
it would make us 1 ’ 

‘ I am not so sure of that; such an addition to our 
income might possibly make us neither happier nor richer 
than wc are at present.’ 

‘Not richer I Why, Philip, you are joking. Would not 
three hundred a year—and, if properly managed, it would 
produce that-^make us a great deal richer} What an 
advantage it would* be 1 ’ 

‘ What do you need, Sophia, that you do not at present 
possess, that you ore so extremely desirous of a larger 
income} ’ 

‘ Oh, a dozen things at least: we would put Edward 
to a first-rate school, and have a capital governess for 
the others. What a pleasure that would be! I should 
be no more tied to teaching, as I am now, hut should be 
ns independent of the nursery as Mrs Andrews; and 
then, perhaps, you would indulge me with a week in 
I.ondoii; and I am dying to hear an opera 1 I am sure 
you could utTord that for once in a way.’ 

‘ 1 hope wo shall manage to put Edward to a good 
school, my dear,’ said her husband rather gravely; ‘ thoiiob, 
as to the tuition of the girls, I think you must still be 
contented to act the part of a mother towards them. I 
And permit me to say, that I trust your desire of going 
to London is as visionary as yeur expectation of a legacy. 
Your happiness does not depend on either event, 1 
should imagine; certainly not nearly so much as on the 
cultivation of a cheerful and contented spirit, such as 
you have always hitherto exhibited.’ 

No more was said ou the subject, and Mr Henderson 
trusted that, os the first excitement of this intelligence 
subsided, his wife’s inclination to discontent would like¬ 
wise die away, and that she would gradually resume the 
use of her reason and her habits of active usefulness. 

The inheritor of this unexpected legacy, meantime, 
did not view the affair in the bright colours that dazzled 
Mrs Ilendcrson. On the contrary, he had many and 
serious thoughts on the subject. He was at the first 
moment, it is ttue, much pleased with this sudden acces¬ 
sion of proper^, but when he came to consider the matter, 
he experienced it glM levuUioa of feeling; and he began 
te doubt whether ^e was so lucky a man as his ac- 
qnainranCo unWenitoly denominated Mm. It was, after 
all, so small a som-Kinly six thousand pounds—it wfiuld 
hardly add to hiS inoom^'myMreeseJnis credit. Why 
had it not been ten thoULluiff^''.HAvmuld, he thought, 
have been quite satisfied ^ dW would have 

been a hkndsome legacy, a satu^^ worth talking 
about, a gift to be grated, fifr. .'.Perhapi^ had it been 
ten thousand, ho might hive riBe&''iii step' In the world, 
and fVom senior ckrk of the bxtensive'firm to whiph he 


belonged, he might have been admitted os partner; a 
change which he ardently desired. Why could not bis 
cousin have made the legacy larger } How provoking that, 
either from want of interest in his weliare, or from any 
other cause, he had stopped short of a sum which would 
certainly have procured him, as ho imagined, perfect 
happiness. , 

The gloom which overspread his brow was not un¬ 
marked by his affectionate wife ; and supposing that he 
was over-wearied with his work, and standing in need of 
relaxation, she one day proposed that he ^ould beg a 
short holiday from the office, and spend it with them at 
the sea-side. 

_ ‘ I cannot afford any such extravagant pleasures,* was 
his reply, somewhat impatiently, to her suggestion. 

* I thought this legacy you have received would have 
enabled you}’ replied she rather timidly—then paused. 

‘ Legacy 1 ’ repeated he; * 1 am sick of the legacy. After 
all the congratulations with which I am pestered, as if 
1 had inherited half the Indies, to be owner of only six 
thousand pounds—it if too bad I ’ 

‘ Nay, dear George, I cannot agree with you: six 
thousand pounds is a large sum for us, and will make 
a most comfortable addition to our income, 1 am sure 
1 feel grateful fur it.’ 

‘Grateful—pooh I If Edward Davis wished me to be 
grateful, he should have left me something worth naming. 
Upon my word 1 was ashamed to own this legacy, whicn 
has luade so much noise, was only six thousand pounds 
when the eldest Walker asked me about it to-day. Hew 
contemptible it must appear to him, who makes more than 
that clear profit every year!’ ^ 

‘ But these things are all by comparison, George; aitd 
a sum which would be nothing to your employe^ ^ay 
be very important to you. You would not,J'am Sure, 
like to lose this six thousand again, although'^U s|iaeh 
of it now HO slightingly I ’ 

He did not answer, and she, after waiting a moment, 
ventured to continue;—You ore tempted to tfKn this 
gloomy view of matters, George, because you feel more 
than usually harassed with business, 1 am certain 
that is the only reason. Pray, for once take my advico, 
and try if the change of scene and little holiday I pro¬ 
pose would not give you renewed strength and vigour 
for your work.* She spoke in the gentlest and most 
persuasive accents, but they were lost on a mind which 
listened only to the whispers of a newly-awakened 
avarice. 

Mr Andrews, after pacing the room for some minutes, 
seated himself again by his wife, and tried to make her 
understand the ambitious projects he had formed, and 
the great promotion he believed he had so narrowly 
missed. But she was too cleqp-sighted and well-prin¬ 
cipled to encourage visionary projects, which tended only 
to disquiet his mind, and prevent his enjoying the bless¬ 
ings which were lawfully his. To his plan of laying 
by the whole of thlA addition to their income she did : 
not of course objscti if it was to enahli her husband at j 
some future time to retire from business; but his wish 
to become proprietor of the concern to which he belonged | 
made her sigh, ns she thought of the increased respon¬ 
sibility he desired himself; ahd she dreaded lest the i 
sudden passion for kl mmulatwh whioh had s^zed ^ 
him, might vlead him uftto in the road o|^ wvet&s- 
iieas than he at all anaici|w^.^ But Aw pregect was 
fixed, and ho resolved at all ^Venifli to hecofiie possessor, 
of ten thousand pounds, a prelim^iMTwtep, as he ima¬ 
gined, to bis great advancement I'HUid seeing that^ she 
must submit, she wisely'iPihtsiUted iMith a goad grace, 
odd resigned her hopes of cnange air for hgrtMt and 
children without a murmur. < 

Mr Andrews and Mr Hendemon were clerks in the 
same concern; but the fonper, both in station and income, 
was considerably the senior, and Mfs Hendorson 
long been accustomed to eye with something approaching 
to envy the superior comforts and even elegancies whieg 
Mrs A»#«ws eideyed. Not that there was anythibg 
approaching to Ostentation in their manner of living 
and in truth most of the indulgences which Jffn Hendc'' 
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hull cotnnicnteil on or coveted were purchased from the 
riiiufoctablo portion which Mrs Andrews had inherited of 
licr fallicr. It wits this which cnahlcd them to send 
their eldest •'ou to it '■upciior school, and it was from this 
I fund that tlic cxiillcnt ;:o\ernes.', was paid, who shared 
1 with the inotlici' tlic (.iiU id cdncntlug a niuiierous and 
! wcreasitig fitim]^. 'I lint j/cople already pos.ses"ed of so 
much should inlieiil mine, .seemed an uiiiiecessary addi¬ 
tion, and almost an unfair ditismri of worldly goods, to 
the jealous apprehension ol Mrs ilendcison. But liad 
sho known the truth, her envy must have subsided into 
pity. From the ]ios.sessioii of tl..it fatal legacy was the 
wifu forced to dote a melancholy and most distressing 
alliiation in her husband: bis whole nature seemed 
changed, and every honourable, generous, and even affec- 
lionatc feeling, appeared smothered in a passion for gain. 
Quickly to uecuiuulatc the desired capital was his 
thought by day, his dream by night; and to accelerate this 
object, he tried in every possible way to curtail all ex- 
• peiises not strictly uiinvoiJablo. Gi'adually,1iut surely, Mrs 
Andrews found herself deprived of numerous trifles which 
Iicr delicate licalth sccinod to require ; their household 
was diminished, subscriptions to charities withdrawn, 
their pleasant and commodious bouse exchanged fur a 
cheaper abode in a less healthy .sltiialioii ; and when it 
appeared that it was of too contracted diinciisions to rc- 
ceivo them all, sho ivas told that she must therefore give 
up the governess. Ily degrees the whole expenses of the 
houHcUold were reduced to the sum which was in truth 
her own, and her husband was not to be prevailed on to 
extend its limits or allow her to touch his salary. Had 
honour, honesty, or prudence dictated this proceeding, 
Mrs Andrews would have submitted without a remon¬ 
strance ; her zeal in economy would even have exceeded 
his ; but to feel herself and her childron deprived of those 
advantages to which they had been accustomed from birth, 
only to gratify a fatally-increasing disease of her bus- 
band's tiiiml, was bitter. But bitterer far was the loss of 
his affection and confldcnco—the painful coldness which 
had insensibly gromi up between them. It was after a 
few years of such a system that a new prospect wa.s sud¬ 
denly opened, in an offer of partnership from another 
' and a rival house. The prospect was alluring in every 
respect, the concern was supposed to be peculiarly 
flourishing, ami the terms in which it was made were as 
nattering as they were advantageous. Fagerly was the 
proposal grasped by Mr Andrews, it being superior to his 
hopes, and much beyond his expectations; and the impor¬ 
tant step was taken which raiscil Mm from sorvitudo to a 
master’s place. 

The vju'aucy this change occasioned was offered to Mr 
Ilciidorson, ami by him thankfully and gratefully ac¬ 
cepted; but his wife, though now raised to the situation 
which she had long eovefed, found it by no means replete 
with all the advantages sho had been accustomed to 
ascribe to it, and sho sighed ns she reflected how little 
probable it was that any legacy would ever bestow on 
them the happiness which she believed Mrs Andrews 
to enjoy. Satisfied with his own advance 1 position, her 
husband paid little regard to her nmrn>iiis, for he was 
now enabled to procure for Lis children such additional 
advantages in education as he consii^yed useful or desir¬ 
able ; an4 he pursued bur daily avg'^Ions with increased 
attention and satisfaction, in splfi^f the restle.ssness of his 
wife, whom he vainly tried to iinspire with a like con¬ 
tented spirit, by reminding her of the superior advantages 
they now enjoyed to those with which they commenced 
life, A single glance into Mrs Andrews’ mind would 
have render!^ his sarguments a work of supererogation, 
and done more to convert his wife to his way of thinking 
than half a year’s lecturing. 

Being a woman of quick perception of character and 
great penetratioa, poor Mrs Andrews could not, from the 
nttt, avoid feeling some degree of mistrust for her hus¬ 
band’s partners. Lavish in their own expenditure, indeed 
indulging in an unbounded profusion, they yet took every 
flossihle method of flattering and strengthening the very 
opposite foible of George Andrews; praising his prudence, 
envying his s^ngth of mind, and protesting that, if cir¬ 


cumstances allowed it, they would certainly imitate his 
foresight. These congratulations he received with a 
triumphant smile, which seemed to speak at once his 
own self-approval, and his contempt for bis weak-minded 
coniiMininiis. 

Unwilling as sho was to judge any one harshly, the wife 
could not think favourably of those who thus fostered a 
weakness, or rather a vice, so completely at variance with 
his best interests and the happiness of all connected with 
him. She feared the flattercr.s, though unable to dirino 
their motive ; and being now more than ever deprived of 
her husband’s society, she occupied herself solely in di¬ 
recting her household, and giving her children the best 
education in her power. She imagined that her husband 
must long ago have realised the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, which bo bad asserted would be the extent of hi-i 
ambition ; yet she saw no symptom of relaxation in his 
avaricious habits, no improvement to herself in her own 
situation. All was grasping, grinding economy, rendered 
more bitter by the contrast which her husband’s cotiipii- 
niuns exhibited. 

But a startling and complete termination was at length 
put to their trials and sorrows, for it suddenly became 
known that the two senior partners in the busiiics.s were 
fled, taking with them every pound on which they could 
lay their grasp, and leaving the whole concern in a stato 
of complete ruin. Debts to an enormous amount appeared 
due on every side, and it was evident that the busine.ss 
had long been on the verge of bankruptcy, which had been 
only kept off for a brief interval by the capital Andrews 
had brought them. Of course, though clear of their guilt, 
he was involved in their ruin, and at one blow the labours 
of the last six years were destroyed, and the inuncy on 
which he had set his heart swept away for ever. Thu 
legacy, the source alike of pleasure and of pain, was now 
become as if it had never been; and the vain desires and 
ardent hopes which had been founded on it had proved 
vanity of vanities. But it was a happy blow for him : he 
awoke as from a dream, and with the demolition of his 
ambitious projects there came other and better plans and 
feelings. After honestly giving up every farthing he 
possessed to the cicditors, ho looked around for employ¬ 
ment to provide bi-cad for his family; nor did he seek in 
vain. A situation was once more offered him in Mr 
Walker’s house, and here he began the world again as at 
the first. 

* Well,’ said Mr Henderson to bis wife, ‘ I agree with 
you in thinking Andrews a very fortunate man. It is 
true that he has lost the legacy, but he has gained a 
lesson which he will probably never forget. And when I . 
see him now so quietly pursuing his business, and his wife 
with a contented, or rather a baxqiy look, I must class 
him among the most fortunate men of niy acquaintance.’ 

THE ATLAS WORKS. 

As the visitor bends his way down Oxford Road in Hint 
great industrial hive, Slanchester, into which arc con¬ 
centrated more and more aatouishiiig mechanical inge¬ 
nuities than are to be found in any other place probably 
in the whole world, the clatter of a hundred hammers 
heard iifar off will inform him that he is approaching 
the Atlas Works. An immense buildin;^, five storeys 
high, situate.1 at the corner cf a street, and extending 
as far as the eye can penetrate in one direction, and 
several hundred feet in the other, is discovered to be 
the source of this deafening uproar; and if the eye is 
directed upwards, it will catch the title of the place in 
bold letters—thus, The Atlas Wobks. 'What is the 
cause of this uproarious din, and what«the nature of 
these extensive works? The Atlas Works are one of , 
the largest looomotive-engine manufactoriee in the 
world; and thdr hundreds of simultaneously-acting | 
hands and hammers whole neighbourhood for 

some distance around in'k^atate of ceaseless clatter from 
six in the moMsitig qften Until late in the evening. Sup¬ 
pose, reader, while ecoompany us, that both your 
cars are filled with % colifcentration of grinding, clash¬ 
ing, clanking; scfeechiag, rod roaring sounds to which 
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the lour but thrilling hum of the blast-fumiice forms a manship necessary to endure the enormous pressure to 
boss, and you may tlicn in some measure realise the which it is subjected may well excite admiration, 
actual condition uf tliis tumultuous but most interesting The centre of this apartment was not ocenuied bv 

_ 1-J t A. t Jsoir*_ a. _ as. a ^ 


establishment 


machines, but by diflerent jiieccs of the mechuiiism, all 


The proper permission being obtained, wo were ac- completed and piled up with great accuracy. Hero 

M WASilf WinVk ♦v. At..,. ^ - a _ 1 _L.A.It.._S.1. . 1 .. J <• 


compunied hy a clear-lieaded workman, to whom the 
olTlce of ciceione to the wonders of this temple of Vulcan 
was no novelty ; and wc are bound to add, a more intel- 


were piles of pistons beautifully smoothed and ground, 
near them were axles and piston-rods, brass ‘ bushes^ 
massive springs, buffers, union-joints, and a vai icty of 


ligcnt and interesting companion, high or humble, wo other things • too numerous to mention.’ Along the 
ha\e seldom encountered. We were first shown into three sides of the room were arranged such an assem- 
the ‘fitting-up’ room, which is on the ground-fioor in blage of small and great l.ithcs, vices, toots, &e. ns can 
one bf the wings of the building, ^t is a lofty room, scarcely be conceived. Tiie moving power to all these 
from 1.50 to^ 200 feet loiig,^ illuminated by a great was obtained from shafts, on whieli a multitude of 


nunilicr of windows. It is divided into three sections 
by two rows of strong pillars which support the cciliii 
'I’lie work-benches ore arranged along the sides, and 


pulleys were fixed, placed near the ceiling. 

After walking round the room, and inspecting the work 
in every condition, from the raw metal, if we may use the 


the ‘ fittiiig-np ’ takes place in the central division of . terra, up to the finished mechanism, we were conducted 


the room. On entering, we were almost overpowered 
by the awful noise of the place; tlie intensity of wliicli, 
added to the appearance of confusion, of whirling drums, 


into another apartment still higher in the same wing. 
Here a scene somewhat resembling tlie last presented it¬ 
self; only, if possible, it was a trille more busy, and, by ' 


•attracted our attention were eleven large locomotives in 
nil staccs of development. Here was one of these iron 
nionstcrs without its chimney; another without its fire¬ 
place ; another h.ad a man inside it hammering with all 
liis might; another was having its pistons put in; to 
another the side plates were being screwed on; another 
was being set on its legs—wheels, w-e should say; an- 


corapleraent of turning appamtu.s. Two machines in this 
room call for special notice. One class of them is the 
drilling, and the other a most ingenious machine called 
the ‘polygon,’ from its office in cutting the heads of 
polygon-screws. Tlie drilling.engine is a very different 
invention from the ordinary latlie, which is only fit for 
drilling small work: circumstances here call for the exCT- 


other was being fainted, and receiving its christening, cise of far more power and accuracy tliaii can be attained 
the ‘ Fire-King,’ the ‘Blazer,’ and suoh-like; and finally, in that way. It consists of a tall upright iron frame, at 


a huge crane liad taken up another in its strong embrace, 
lifting it bodily upw’ards, and depositing it on a strong 


the back and upper part of which arc the fust and loose 
pulleys by which the moving parts are thrown in and out 


c.ii ri.igc; the gates were thrown open, the team put up of gear. The fast pulley actuates a set of wheels, which 
to the collar, and the wonderful machine sent to do its communicate a revolving motion to a spindle placed in 
civilising, space-annulling work in the busy world out- a perpendicular iiiaiincr u little distance above an iron 
side. Yet once more, large packing-cases at the end of table on which tlie work to be drilled is placed. At the 
tlie room were filled with the dismembered bodies of bottom of this spindle is n socket, into wliich the drill 
others, with a foriign address, and surmounted by the is fl.xed. Now, suppose the hole is to be made: by 


c haracteristic, short, and sturdy chimney of these nia- 
eliiiics. 'These were for exportation—tlie locomotives 
for home use being sent out in the complete state. To 
tliuse wliosp avocation or wiiose pleasure calls them to 


pulling a handle, the strap flics on to the fast pulley, 
and sets all the wheels in motion, and through them 
the revolving spindle into which the drill has been 
placed; the piece of metal is laid flat on the iron shelf, 


study the fabrication of the locomotive, an hour spent and by a handle or a foot-treadle, the workman causes 


in tlii.s room would do more to their enlightenment than the spindle to descend, carrying the drill with it, until it 
six times the time consumed in tlie study or in the touches the metal to bo perforated, and eontinurs pull- 
lecturc-room. Every portion of the apparently com- ing the handle, and so more and more depressing the 
plicated, hut re.alty simple and beautiful mechanism, is drill, until the hole is made right through. Tiio speed 
seen in every stage of completeness; and a more iiite- and accuracy with which this operation is effected are 
resting spectacle can scarcely be witnessed than that uf admirable, and the exertion to tlie workman is very 
the collocation and combination of a nuinlier of different trilling. Tlie ‘ polygon ’ machine is a little more com- 
mechanical members, all prepared and finished in other, plicated. Its intention is to cut with perfect accuracy 
and oftentimes for-distant, portions of the building, the heads of large screws into a polygonal form, so ns to 
Eight or ten of the massive pillars supporting the ceil- give them both neatness of appearance and n hold for 
ing are also powerful cranes, and are generally to be tlic key by which they are screwed or unscrewed. By 
seen dandling sometimes tlie trunk, sometimes the un- an ingenious arrangement, it can be made to cut any 
wicldy limbs, and sometimes the whole body, of this the number of faces on the screw-head that may bo desireJ, 
most majestic of the iron offspring of the nineteenth and it performs its work with tiie most strict and un- 


century. 


erring fidelity. The machines ate generally double, so 


Having exhausted the wonders of the fitting-up as to cut two screw-heads at one time. The piece of 
room, we we^> led to another of equal size, but less rough metal beingbinjaeed iu ,its proper position, is 
lofty, over ib The noise which continues to assail our brought by .the gradiii^ movements of tho*machine 
cars, and with which, unfortunately, we cannot part under the teeth of a rotatory cutter revolving on a 
company until wc depart from the building, here loses horizontal axis, a little conduit drops soft soap and 


company until wc depart from the building, here loses 
its clanking elenicnb and becomes of a higher pitch, 
something between a grind and a screccli. It is hence 


horizontal axis, a little conduit drops soft soap and 
water to lubricate the parts, boUt move slowly on until 
the entire face or side has been out smooth, and Bien, 


sufficiently ihdicative of the turning and filing opera- hy an automatic process, the machinq,Jhrows itself out 
tipns carried cm hero. Aner portions of the loco- of gear, and stops until the attendant turna the liead so 
motivw are here fanned. Here we saw whistles in ail as to present another side to the cutter, and the process 
their stages, up*to the perfect instrument, whose an- is again repeated. There are a variety of ingenious 
earthly yell startles our green fields all over tlie coon- details omnected with the motions of the different parts 
try day and night. KM i^e alto different pieces of this machine, but we do not consider them of sufil- 
uf valve-work, now lying inactive, but soon to take a cient general interest to count them wortiiy of a jilace 
part in tho active duties of edgiius-lifei fdr which they here. 

are preparing. Here also were men buijt at work turn- We now left this wing of the building, and follow^ 
ing, grinding, and finishing the nnmerous stop-cocks ing our patient conductor, were shown into another and 


rcqiusito for the machine, the hicety of whose work-1 longer put of the establiihmenb A small room, parti 
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I tiuiii'd off from the lari'er one, of which it formed a part, 
contained another of tiie beautiful mechanical ingenui¬ 
ties for wliich this firm has lonR been conspicuous, in¬ 
vented by Mr Roberts. It is a macliine for cutting oat 
cog-wlieels. It coiisistt'd of a rectangular frame of iron, 
a central position in wliich was occupied by_a revolving 
Sitting instrument acting upon a piece of circular iron, 
which it cut into teeth of a certain depth and size. By 
means of a regulating scale, on which the numbers of 
teeth in a wheel were provided for up to a very liigh 
pitch, it was easy to cut a cog-wheel of wrought-iron of 
any kind the .attendant desired. Most of the pattern- 
cogs are cut by this machine, from which castings may 
be iniilfiplicd indefinitely. There were two of those 
beautirul pieces of mechanism in tins room; wliich, we 
may inentioii, but few persons are permitted to enter. 
Re-entering the largo room, a more confusing scene 
tlian any presents itself in the appurently-innunierable 
^ shafts and straps wliicii are seen flying with .the utmost 
swiftness in every direction. In addition to the manu¬ 
facture of different portions of the locomotive niacliinery 
wliicli is carried on here, a large number of power- 
looms are made also, and are to be seen in all stages of 
progress: many were, at the period of our visit, ready for 
use. We were also sliowii several machines, somewhat 
on the principle of the ‘ polygon,’ called ‘ sliaiiing’ ma¬ 
chines, the object of which was a sort of raaehine-fliing 
process. The turning-shop is on the floor beneath, and 
here mueli time might, if we had, it to spare, be profit¬ 
ably spent. A great number of tlie most powerful and 
beautiful latlies wo liave ever beheld are here stationed, 
and all were in full work, some at great speed, others 
at the slower rate which is necessary in turning heavy 
pieces of metal. Many of these lathes were from 15 to 
22 feet in length, and tliey were almost nil self-acting. 
The turner placed liis work between the two centres, 
adjusted liis cutting-instrument in tlic slide apparatus, 
set the machine in motion, and all he liad further to do 
was to clear away the turnings, and to watch tlio engine 
until its allotted task was ail faitlifiilly performed. Any 
of our readers who have ever made H plaything of a 
lathe, and all who are called to labour at one, arc aware 
of the difficulty of turning a rod two feet in length, and 
of no great thickness, in consequence of its elasticity 
causing it to jump out of tlio centres. Wliat, tlien, 
would be tlicir dismay if commanded to turn with per¬ 
fect accuracy a rod 20 feet long and only 1 incli tliick? 
By manual skill it could not be done. But we may see 
hero maeliines doing it without an effort: and out of a 
rough bar of iron of that length and diameter, turning 
off a polished rod so truly, that when it revolves, its 
motion cannot be seen, and doing so with the very 
smallest attention from a man under wlioso care the 
strong automate is placed. In tliis room also were a 
number of screw - cutting iatlics, capable of cutting 
screws of every size of tliread, from lui almost kuir-like 
fineness to the coarsest kinds. 

We had now done with tiie more delicate processes 
oonuected with this manufacture, anti were led to a 
series of displays of stupendous power, such ns, we sup¬ 
pose, could scarcely be witnessed j^>wbero. It is but 
rarely thut lathes of such powmras those we left in the 
last room are seen; au idea, fiten, of the greatness of 
tfiose we now saw may be formed wlien the comparison 
was the giant and the child. At one side, a huge lathe 
was fleaiing in a slow but awful manner with a rough 
but helpless customer, in the shape of a great double 
crank, shaving off its sides as easily as if it were cut¬ 
ting broad and butter, and with a horrid crunching 
sound, which made our blood run cold I At another, 
a driving-wheel, perhaps 6, or even 8 feet in diameter, 
vslM being turned, the ground trembling as thick shav¬ 
ings of icon were rent off its massive rim. And another 
yheel was in the ruthless hands of a giant drilling- 
ifmachine, which made no sort of difficulty of piercing It 
tiirough and through the rim for riveting. Surely the 
g^uts of ancient fable and of nursery history, who tore 
vp men into little bits, and ate them afterwards, were 


only infants compared with these iron giants; and we 
are to see more of the brood before we have parted 
company 1 

The next place we entered was the ‘ grind-shop.' 
The scene is carious enough. All down the room, on 
the ground, is a long line of grindstones, of all sorts, and 
of many different kinds, some very large, and others of 
ordinary dimensions; bUt all revolving with great rapi¬ 
dity : and when a number of men are at work repairing 
tools, what with showers of sparks, and the strangeness 
of the sight, it forms an exliibition by no means the 
least attractive. Many of the stones are for polishing 
brass work, particularly the beautiful brazen cupolas 
w'hich adorn the top of tlie locomotive, and which it 
would be both costly and difficult to polisli in the ordi¬ 
nary ways. Altogether, tlie room struck us as a capital 
subject for an illustration, tliere being sufficient mecha¬ 
nism to give life to the picture, and tlie simplicity 
thereof interpreting itself at once to the mind of the 
spectator. 

Tlie increasing loudness of the hum of the blast-fur¬ 
nace told us we were now approaching the foundry, wliicli 
is a separate building; by its side is one of the engine- 
rnonis, whose oflice it is to drive the fan of the wind- 
furnace, and to do other duties connected with this de¬ 
partment. Entering the foundry, tlie heat emitted by 
the furnace, out of whose vent-holes flames of living fire 
leapt, and now and then molten sparks of iron, and ttic 
rushing currents of air in its proximity, made us glad 
to get deeper into its interior. Here we saw a very 
interesting process going on—the manufactiire of the 
massive iron wheels wliich support and drive the loco¬ 
motive and its tender. We are persuaded tliat few per¬ 
sons arc aware of the different steps concerned in what 
may appear a very simple operation, and that the gene¬ 
ral ojiinion probably is, that tlie wheel is cast in a mould, 
turned, and fitted with its bearings: and it is true in¬ 
ferior wlieels are thus made. But when the lieavy and 
continual strainings, and these frequently of a concus- 
sive nature, whicli tlie wheels of the locomotive liave 
to bear, are taken into consideration, it will be mani¬ 
fest to those wlio know the brittleness and non-elas¬ 
ticity of cast-iron, that wlieels so formed would be in 
continual danger of fracture. To obviate this, and to 
give the wheel all the rigidity of cast-iron, witli all the 
touglinesa and accommodative spirit of wrought-iron, 
the wlieel, curious to state, is a compound of both. The 
boss or central part is of cast-iron, the spokes and rims 
are of wrought-iron. We believe w'e can easily make 
this intelligible; and to do so, shall describe the work 
as we saw it carried on before our eyes. Tlie proper 
mould being made in the sand, it is found to consist of 
a large lioliow space in the middle, from which a num¬ 
ber of radii diverge; and tliis is all: tliere is no provision 
for a rim. The founder then receives from a bystander 
a number of pieces of wrougiit-iron of the exact sliape 
of a T, only that the top of tho T is a section of a 
curve, and tiol straight, and the bottom or tail is trifur¬ 
cated and jagged. He then lays the shank of the T- 
pieces in the lii.llow radii, in such a manner that the 
jagged tails project some way into the lioliow centre of 
tlie mould, wliile the tops of tho T’a Ij ing nearly in 
mutual apposition form a sort of broken rim to the 
wlieel. Tlie melted metal is then conveyed and poured 
into the central hollow: almost as liquid as water, it 
flows around, and fills it up, covering at the same time 
the projecting ends of tlie T-pieces, which in this simple 
iiianuer become immovably imbedded Jn the central 
boss, rendering the mass of many pieces quite ag solid, 
and far more durable, than if every fnrtion of it had 
been cast at Once in a continuous stream. In conse¬ 
quence of the expansion of the metal during this pro¬ 
cess, by the heat of tl^ cart-iron, the tops of the T- 
pieces are notched at each end on both siijes, so as to 
resemble two horizontal V’s^-thus -<>-. These notches 
must next be filled up, and the wheel is therefore con¬ 
veyed to the smithy, wlure the pieces are welded in, 
and where we shall ovtet&e it presently. 
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One of the great ‘lions’ of the AJtol Works was 
[ yet to come, tlie sight of which the ittranger will find 
enough to repay him for the visit if it were the onljr 
sight to be seen: this is the punching and clipping- 
machine rooms. We can never forget the impression 
produced on our minds by one of tlieae immensely- 
powerful engines— a tremendous iron guillotine, the 
descending knife «f which dealt as coolly with the 
thickest iron sheets as a lady’s scissors with a piece 
of cambric. There was no flinching of the ponderous 
iron arm which held the knife as it came in contact 
with tho stubborn metal, no retaliation of its motion 
while cutting, and no acceleration when liberated: it 
majestically rose again ready for anotlier slice 1 At the 
time wo saw it, it was cutting out the T-pieees fur tli 
wlieels. Tho engine was performing perhaps about 
fifteen strokes a minute. As w e felt, in imagination at 
least, the solid ground sink at each descent of that 
fearful hand and arm, we thought what S' lidity of con¬ 
struction, what rigidity of material elements, can long 
resist such a force as that t However, the machine goes 
on from year to year, doing daily, without a degree of 
over-excrtion, what the unassisted efforts of a thousand 
men could scarcely accomplish in a week. There were 
tn o or three such engines in tlie building, which cut 
out tho plates for the boilers, the sheets of copper for 
the fireplace, called tcchnic'iilly the ‘ inid-feather,’ and 
intended to preserve the sides of tho furnace from tho 
oxidating effects of the heated air. The punching nia- 
chiiies w'cre similar exhibitions of skill and might, and 
wero constructed on nearly similar general principles. 
A number of thick plates of sheet-iron lay at the .side 
of the building, marked at regular intervals with round 
white spots in the places proper for the holes. Two or 
three men guided these under Uia descending puricli, 
fixed in the huge head of a colossal lever: the punch 
comes down, and with as much facility as wc should 
poke our fingers through a piccu of blotting-paper, 
thrusts itself through the strong metallic sheet. We 
had tlic curiosity to take one of the punehed-out pieces 
home, and it now lies before us, a memorial of an 
aimizing exercise of physical power. Although of no 
great size, this punehed-out picco weighs nearly an 
ounce and a-half, from which the thickness of tho sheet 
may be judged of. 

jhe plamng-rooni was tho next object of oar in¬ 
spection. Somo magnificent silf-acting iron planiug- 
macliines were here at work. One of them was about 
eight or ten feet broad, and probably twenty feet long. 
A large piece of metal is placed on the horizontal bed 
of these machines, the cutting tool is then drawn by 
the action of uiaclunery across its surface, removing 
whatever tliickness of metal is considered advisable. 
When it has cut down tho length of the piece, the 
cutting tool is lifted up, and the whole dragged rapidly 
back, when the tool falls into its place again, and again 
removes, in long ribbons of great thickness and burning 
heat, a fresh portion of the metal. When once set in 
motion, it continues in action, w ithout requiring more 
than occasional attention, until the whole face exposed 
to the energies of the tool is planed. Tu the same 
place also witnessed the formation of that massivo 
and prime-moving portion of the locomotive—the double 
crunk. It will surprise many of our readers to learn 
that this admirable piece of mechanism Is forged in 
one solid piece, looking like a groat rod, with a couple 
of square lumps of irtoi set on it in different relative 
positions. Tliiis unwieldy mass Is taken, centered, and 
turned, the square lumps being left untouched. It 
is taken to yet another iron colossus called a 
* chiselling engineit is placed upon a flatbed, and the 
square lumps being placed under a i^erful descending 
chisel urged by machinery, afid slidng out great lumps 
of metal, they at length assume the elbowed appearance 
proper to crank, return again to the latbes, and after¬ 
wards are finished secundum arlem. Also in the same 
place the cylinders of the steam-engines are turned, and 
bored perfectly true and smooth In the inside. The 


mechanism which eficcts this is also automatic, and it 
is a singular sight to see the deliberate but accurate way 
in which the machines perform their work. 

We now crossed the road to that part of these im¬ 
mense premises where the ‘ tenders ’ are made, fur this 
is a distinct branch from the locomotive department *, 
and the renewal of the clatter which greeted us on ong 
first entrance into this wonderful place made us almost 
regret our curiosity. They were in a large building, in 
a variety of different conditions—some more, and somo 
less advanced; and numbers of workmen wero busy 
rirettiug, screwing, and fitting their parts together, and 
ill various other ways finishing them off, down to tho 
hat coat of varnish with wl^cli the green backs and 
sides of some were being maiie to shine.—To this suc¬ 
ceeded the smithy, and here wc found tlieVheels just 
brought over from tho foundry. Tho Cyclopes might 
have been terrible fellows in their rough way, but 
even t/iey would look with the concentrated amaze¬ 
ment of their single orbs at the mighty men of. 
strength labouring with the sledge-hammer here. 
The rim of the wheel having been formed out of 
a piece of iron, which is beat into a circular form 
around a circular iron table, is heated red-hot, and is 
then fastened mi to tho wheel. Holes are then drilled 
through the rim, and by means of red-hot bolts the 
loose nm is firmly fixed to the other, so as not to bo 
disturbed by any future amount of work.—The last 
place was the boiler-house ; but ns we had had by this 
lime enough of clanking and clattering, we very gladly 
gave up tho pain of seeing that part of locomotive 
manufacture, teing well convinced that it contained no 
cletiients of sufficient interest to counteract the climax 
of noise which is attained in that building. The last 
thing we wero shown was the ‘ trying-place,’ where, when 
the locomotive is completed, the steam is got up ; and 
its driviiig-u heels, resting upon a couple of loose pulleys, 
communicate no motion to the machine, so that the 
nu'chaiiism has free play, and any imperfections can be 
properly corre<‘ted before it leaves the establishment. 

A few general remarks must conclude our article. 
Messrs Sharp, Brothers, are the proprietors of this im¬ 
portant and extensive manufactory. They employ from 
1200 to 1.500 mechanics, at wages ranging from L. 1 up to 
L.5 a week. In 1847, wo are informed, they made and 
sent out eiykty-seoen locomotives; but the average num¬ 
ber is six in each month, and orders are now on hand 
wliioh it will fake until 18.50 to execute. We were un¬ 
able to obtain an estimate of the number of tons of iron 
and copper consumed annually; but from the above data, 
it K'jll be manifest that it is something very large indeed. 
The governing principles are necessarily stringent, and 
are rontained in a code of laws or rules forty-fire in 
number, with a scale of fines attached to indicate the 
penalty of a disregard. At the same time, since these 
rules are niany of them framed fur what is tho real 
benefit of the men mutually, since the general treatment 
of tlicm is generous, the rate of payment high, a spirit 
of universal satisfaction appears to reign, and a finer or 
more muscular army of men than these swarthy me¬ 
chanics, with their strong limbs and firm gait, it would 
bo hard to select. ^'KUie drcumstance most he particu¬ 
larly remarked, since it harmonises much wifh a wide¬ 
spread feeling in winch We share—that is, that no money 
is allowed tu be taken by the men who are Commissioned 
to show the wonders of tho place. As such money is in¬ 
variably held sacred tu tlie beer-shop, it has been i^htly 
prohibited; and notices to visitors are placed in di^rCnt 
parts of Die works, intreating them, if they feel disposed 
to make a present of money, to devote it to the sick- 
funil, the box of which is kept in the office; and the 
result is, that you are ptdHely and civilly treated, with¬ 
out any money-huBting servility, by your working com¬ 
panion, and that the aick-fand is largely assisted by ' 
this resource. Altogether, few places of greater interest 
can be selected thim the Atlas Works, particularly ifii 
a railway age; and as far as it is proper fur mau to 
triumph ia the wonders his own bands have occom- 
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1 plisliod—which, however admirable, endure not a mo- 
ineiit’a comparison with the least of the works of Hie 
hands that made him—the visit will evcite triumph and 
wonder of no ordinary kind. 

‘ It was during their demagogy’ she was wont to say j 
of the ci-devant Jacobins. And slie treated tlicm as ' 
invalids just recovering from a fever. At a period of 
political and passionate excitement, the influence of 
such women is perhaps scarcely less valuable to a com¬ 
munity than are the services of able and intelligent men. 
The Parisian world, just escaped from revolutionary 
horrors, had begun to long for the gentler excitements 
of gaiety and pleasure, when Madame Recamier arose 
upon it as a star of consolation and hope. Even those 
wliose position or prejudices excluded tliem from her 
magic circle, were ready to express their admiration of 
one who knew so well how to restore its tone to society 
at a moment of such universal disorganisation, and « ho 
could conciliate adverse parties at a time when hatred 
and vengeance still rankled within the hearts of men. 

Tlic aged Marquise de Crequy, who had passed tier 
life among princes, writes in the closing volume of 
her memoirs—‘ This house of Madame Rccainier’s is 
tlie Hotel de Luxembourg, or tlie Hotel de Crequy of 
the present time. 1 am told that this elegant >oung 
woman has the most polished and agreeable society at' 
her house, and that she represses as far as possible tlie 
sarcastic witticisms of tliose who are disposed to ridi¬ 
cule some conceited parvenus who have gained access to 
her circle.’ The only bulijcct which was excluded from 
IMadame Hecaraicr’s parties was the perilous one of poll- i 
tics. The Marquise de Crequy relates an anecdote illiis- , 
tr.itivo of this prohibition:—•* A certain Corsican named 
Kcb.istiani, who claimed relationship with Bonaparte, 
exclaimed aloud one evening at Madame Rccamier’s, 
in a tone of enthusiastic admiration, ’• The F^r.^t Consul 
has the most superb hands I have ever beheld I ” 

“ Ah, cummandaiit,” observed the lady of the house 
to hiiii, smiling, “lot us nut talk politics: you know 
what are our conventions here.” ’ 

With such rare attractions, and so many excellencies, 
it may ro.adiIy be supposed that Madame Rceaniier I 
became the object of universal respect and admiration. 

She was, as a writer of that day observes, ‘alike adored 
by the prince and the artist, tlie hero and the conscript, 
the magistrate and the vaudeuilliste.’ No voice was ever 
raised against her save that of envy. During her earlier 
life, some of her rivals were wont to aver that she was 
as silly as she was beautiful. Ahadanie Sophie (lay, .a 
talented friend of hers, having alluded once in a largo 
circle to her quickness of observation, and to the gentle 
phiyfulness of her wit, some of the company stared, 
others smiled sarcastically. M. Benjamin Constant, 
.after observing what passed before liim, said, ‘I find so 
much pleasure in seeing her every day, that it has 
never once entered into my head to listen to her: henee- 
furnard I will think about it.’ From that day forth 
this able and intelligent man cullivated her society with 
the greatest assiduity. 

A reputed wit finding himself seated at table one day 
between Madame Recamier and Madame de Stael, said 
in a tune of complacency, as if lie meant to flatter them 
both—‘ It is the first time in my life that I have hail 
the honour of being seated between wit and beauty.’ 
This pretended compliment was in fact a two-edged 
epigram; for, when closely examined, it plainly meant 
that Madame Recamier was a fool, anif Madame de 
Stael a fright. The latter felt the double point, and 
disconcerted the wit by replying promptly—‘And J, 
for the first time in my life, have had the honour of 
being called beautiful.* It was impossible to offer a 
more delicate, and at the same time a more decided 
compliment to the wit of Madame Rfeamipr. 

As for her domestic character, itja thus spoken^of by 
Kotzebue, the caustic Germmt moralist:—‘Amid the 
incessant whirl of Paris, she fhlflls all her duties in the 1 
most exemplary manner: she may be cited as a model ' 
for wives; and when the happiness of her friends is con¬ 
cerned, she devotes herself to'them with tlio«n.ost un- 
wearied assiduity. There is nO g^eat merit,’he continues, i 
‘ in giving money when one is rich, or even in giving j 
liberally; but it Is the mode of giving which constitutes 1 

1 

M A I) A lif E E K C A M IE R. 

Amovo the celebrities which have been swept away by 
ilu! ri'cent visitation of eholern in I’liris, is a lady who, 
1 by the happy peculiarity of her position and character, 
has, during the 1 ist lia'if century, enjoyed a European 
reputation of no unenviable soit. 

Adcl.iide-.Tuliette Ilcrnard, the daughter of M. Ber¬ 
nard, administrator of po|ts, was horn at Eyons the 3d 
Jicceiiiber 1777. She was endowed by nature with re¬ 
markable beauty and talents, and at the early age of 
sixteen became the »ife of M. Recamier, a lianker, who, 
in a time of general bankruptcy, had the good fortune 
to acquire immense riches; it was in the year of Terror 
€ — 179.3. She niight doubtless have met with a more 
brilliant partner, but could not have found a more solid 
guide, lie was a man who, by his age and good sense, 
no less than by his wealth, had acquired importance in 
the world. He not only loved, but also respected his 
wife; and by his prudent care, protected her from those 
impertinent admirers who are wont to flock around the 
young and beautiful mistress of a Parisian mansion, 
'file purity of heart aud purpose w liieli distinguished 
liladanie Recamier at a time of unbounded license were 
all her own, but to her husband perhaps it was chiefly 
owing that the whisper of slander was never breathed 
against her. No sooner were they established in their 
iiiagniflecnt hotel in the Rue du Mail, than he had the 
good taste to surround her with all that was most dis¬ 
tinguished and excellent in the Parisian society of that 
day. Thus she became so habituated to the conversa¬ 
tion of superior people, that the idle fooleries of fops 
and coquettes became utterly distasteful to her. Not, 
however, that she was insensible to the charm of those 
pleasures which are suited to the freshness and buoy¬ 
ancy of youth, for she danced with the most reflned 
grace; and tier performance of the ‘ shawl dance,’ which 
was at that time the rage, was so exquisite, as to justify 
the observation of tlie witty t'hevalier de Boufflers, 
that ‘ no one liad ever before danced so beautifully with 
their arms.’ The fastidious Madame de Stael also speaks 
in the same strain in one of her notes to ‘ Corinnc,’ 
saying, ‘ It was Madame Reeamier’s dancing which 
gave me the idea of that art which I have here at¬ 
tempted to dejiiet.’ 

But it was not Madame R^camier’s gr.ice and beauty 
alone which won for her the hearts of all those who 
came within the range of licr influence. She possessed 
a very superior mind, which showed itself not in elo¬ 
quent phrases or in caustic repartees, but in the far 
rarer faculty of appreciating the peculiar and distinc¬ 
tive excellencies of those who were about her. She 
never seemed desirous to shine herself, but had the 
iiappy art of setting others at ease with tht msclves, by 
making them appear to the best advantage. No one 
knew so well how to seize the bearing of any popular 
topic, and to draw out the opinhjjpsfiSf those who were 
most capgftile of speaking about it; no one possessed 
more of that philosophic and Christian charity which 
understands liow to pardon, because it can estimate 
alike the strength of temptation and the bitterness of 
repentance. She had perhaps learned this fulness of 
compassion after the days of the Terror, when her 
saloon became thronged with the tyrants as well as 
suflercri of the Revolution, who seemed to forget alike 
their wrongs and their cruelties in the softening atmo¬ 
sphere of her presence. There one might see engaged 
ill ttonreriation Joseph Chenier and Matthieu de Mont¬ 
morency, Roederer and 'ralleyrand. La llarjic and the 
Vicomte de St'gur. 

“f* To understand all would bo to pity and to pardon 
all!’ Madame Recamier daily put in practice this 
generous axiom of one of her best friends. 
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generosity; and in tliis respect, cipecWly, 1 hero nlirays 
admired Madame Rfieamier. I shall never forget qne 
day, when I found her alone with a young girl, who was 
deaf and dumb, and who for some time past had been 
supported in the country at her expense. She had pro¬ 
cured for her a pl.ace in the excellent institution folr the 
deaf and dumb, and was about to bring her herself to 
I tlie AbM Sicard. Previous to her removal to the asylum, 
the poor child had been brought to Madame Kccamier’s 
house, and dressed in a nice suit of new clothes. She 
was at that moment breakfasting on a marble table, 
placed before a large mirror, in wliich she had the plea¬ 
sure of contemplating herself from head to foot in lier 
new and becoming dress. Was there not a refinement 
of goodness in the enjoyment thus afforded to n bcii 
who, having been deprived of two of her senses, only 
the more intensely used those which were left to her? 
'I'he emotion of the charming benefactress as slic 
I beheld the joy of her protfgie, the tears which glis- 
' tened in her fine eyes as she kissed her forehead, 

11 the maternal tenderness with which she urged her to 
e.at what she liked, and flilcd her pockets with many 
(' little delicacies which had been left, the inarticulate 
. thanks of the child, expressed by a sort of cry which 
I touched my heart—all that has remained, and ever will 
' remain, deeply engraven on my memory.’ 

I Misfortune reaehotl her amid nil the fulness of her 

I prosperity : but it could not east her down, or ruffle the 
I calmness of her temper. Tlie immense losses sustained 
] by her husb.and deprived Madame Rtfeamier of her 

magnificent mansion and numerous retinue; hut the 
' crown which had been placed upon her brow by the 
I united voice of love and respect, lost none of its hril- 
lianey in this hour of trial. She who had heretofore 
' (lelighted in munificence, now devoted lierself to deeds of 
H friendship and kindliness. Madame de Stael was one 

II of the first who at this period received the strongest 

I proof of her unselfish attaeliment. Exiled to Coppet by 

II the inexorable pride of Napoleon, she was dwelling 
I there in a state of loneliness and ennui. Rut let us liear 
I her speak for herself :*—‘ While I was in this condition, 

I n letter reaches me from Miidaine Recamicr—from that 
' lovely wonian, who had received the homage of all Eu- 

I rope, and yet who never has neglected an unfortunate 

friend. I tremble lest she should siifibr the same 

I ' fate as M. de Montmorency. I sent off u courier to meet 
her, and to intre.at that she might not come to Coppet. 

II .... She would not yield to my prayer; . . . and it 
was with many tears I welcomed the arriv.Hl of one 

I whom heretofore I liad received only with joy. She 

I left mo the next day; but tlie fatal sentence of exile had 

I I alreniiy gone forth, and she found herself banished from 
I home and from her friends, and passed many months in 
I a little country town, condemned to a life of solitude and 

I monotony. This is what I cost tiie most brilliant per¬ 
son of her day.’ 

' Having been informed of Madame Recamier’s inten¬ 
tion, Eouche, the minister of police, warned her not to 
e.arry it into execution. He even told her that it was 

I I very prob.able she might not only bo exiled, like her 
I, friend, but seized upon the threshold of Madame de 
11 Stael’s residetjee. 

‘ What matters it to the Emperor,’ replied this noble 
young woman; * what matters it to him, who is the 
I master of the world, whether I be at Paris or at Coppet? 

I Heroes have often been so weak as to adoro my sex : 

I he would be the first who had the weakness to fear Itl ’ 

' And so she resolutely set out, and was, as wo have 
seen, quickly IhHowed by a sentence of pro.scription. 

For^hit, which had recently abandoned her in her 
native land, came in attest of her on a foreign soil 
She who heretofore had only been the queen of grace 
and beauty, might have won a princely crown, if she 
' would have consented to avail herself of the law of 
divorce; bdt the principle cf diity by which her whole 
life had been gruided, sufficed to retain her in her modest 


* Ten Years of Exile. BJi Madame de BtaM. 


and untitled position. It is true that on her return to 
Paris at the Restoration (in 1814), she found that her 
ancient sceptre liad lost none of its magic power; and 
although lier youth and early charms Iind passed away, 
and there was less of animation and brilliancy in her 
character, yet her saloon was more crowded than ever 
with eminent and remarkable persons. Ambassado)^, 
princes, heroes, sought for an introduction there as soon 
as they had been presented at court, and sometimes 
even before. 

We might give one or two authentic anecdotes on 
this head connected with the migliticst sovereigns of 
Europe, but it may be more interesting to Englishmen 
to know tliat our own ‘ Iron Buke ’ was so softened into 
gallantry by the gentle influence of Madame Rdca- 
micr’s society, as to address to her the following note, 
at the period when the Allies were in Paris;— 

' PaniB, Jaimarn IS, 

I confess, madam, that I do not much regret thab 
business will prevent me calling on you after dinner, 
inasmuch as every time I see you I leave you more 
penetrated with your charms, and less disposed to give 
niy attention to politics. I will call on you, however, 
to-morrow morning, on my return from tho Abbe 
Sicard’s, and hope to meet you at home, notwithstand¬ 
ing the etfect which tlicso dangerous visits produce on 
me. WEM.iNOToif.’* 

As years rolled on, the circles at tlie Ahbaye-aux- 
Rois became less numerous, but not less distinguished. 
All th.at was greatest and best among the old and new 
reylmes of France met together in Madame Rccaniier's ‘ 
saloon. Tliere MM. Guizot and Salvandy paid their 
respects to M. de Chateaubriand -, there tlie philosopliie 
Cousin and the democratic Tocqucville conversed with 
tlie Quixotic champion of Rome, M. de Moiitalembert; 
there Mademoiscdle Rachael received the honours due 
to her as the greatest dramatic artist of the day. Now 
and tlieii some work of eliarity or beneficence would 
claim the exercise of Madame Rdciimicr’s influence, and 
a musical or literary fi'tc got up under her auspices 
was always so popular, and tho tickets of admission 
to it were sought for so eagerly, that on the follow¬ 
ing day gold flowed in abundantly to the cheerless 
homes of the indigent or the suffering. J^notiKt 
time it was the debut of a poet or a composer who 
submitted bis works to the illustrious tribunal of tlic 
Abbaye. It is now scarcely four or five years since 
some fragments of an ojicra, entitled ‘ Cymodocee,’ 
were sung at Madame Recamier’s by Viardot-Garcia, ) 
Gardoiii, &e.; while the .aged Chdteaubriand, liaviiig , 
been led in by his faithful valet Ixiuiset; presided at tlie 
entertainment, and applauded by look and gesture tbi.<i 
artistic realisation of his ideal and long-cherished 
heroine. 

But tho most interesting, if not tho most brilliant, 
soirees at the Abbaye-aux-Bois were those in which the 
‘ Memoires d’Outre-Tombo ’ (tliat remarkable piece of 
autobiography in which Chateaubriand has noted down 
his inmost thoughts, as well as all the incidents of his 
life) were read i^upd to a select circle of the most 
eminent literary mm and women of the Parisian world. 
Among them it suffices ts to name Augustin Tliierry, 
he wiio, in his liours of suffering and blindness, has ' 
imparted a vi\id light to many a darkened page of j 
French history, and lias also traced out Uie early annals | 
of our own country. 

‘ Tile recital of these noble misfortunes,’ writes one of j 
the usual listeners on such occasions, * gave tlie states- i 
man food for reflection, made the poet sigh, and drew , 
many a tear from the ladiee who were present. One | 
seemed to be swayed, while listening to tliero, by the j 


* Wo Are indebted for this note to M. LanRlalg. who, while 
pleadingf recently before the ciril tribunal at Panel in. btholl of ih% 
* Pi esse * (in whu»c oolnmna the editor doRirea to tho lett4*ra 

of Jionjamin Cosetani to Madame Itdcamier), road alondi from an 
. unptiblishol volume of Clidteaiibriaiid*ii Memoire, tUo duiu’g note. 

I as a * specimen of UriUsli gallantly.* 
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last accents of a prophetic voice, and our deepest emo¬ 
tions were awakened by those confessions of an ex¬ 
piring genius ; wliilu at the same time the gentle coun¬ 
tenance and sweet smile of tlie lady of the house tran¬ 
sported us to those earlier days of her life when all 
hearts were captivated hy her grace and l)cauty. Wo 
seemed to reail in the soft and winning look of Madame 
llecamier tlic annals of her innocent and charming 
coquetry, ami in the lofty glance of M. de ChiUeau- 
briand the secret of that mighty influence which he 
had exercised upon the age in which he lived. And 
now, at the years when we too often become careless 
about the oiiinions and enjoyments of others, these 
rcniarkahle persons, who were united in th»elose8t aud 
happiest bond of friendship, were not only unceasing in 
their endeavours to please each other, but also, by the 
amiable spirituality of tlieir conversation, shed a charm 
around them winch rendered their society attractive 
even to the youngest and gayest of their acquaintance.’ 

Many years ago Madame llecamier had lost her 
sight, and yet site alw.ays kept herself au eourant of 
what was passing in the literary world of Europe. 
Frequently the noblest Indies at court would be found 
seated at her feet, and reading aloud to her some popu¬ 
lar work of the day. ‘I can no longer see, hut niy 
friends see for me,’ would site s.ay at such times with 
her own inimitable smile. 

She lisd submitted to one unsuccessful operation by 
the celebrated oculist M. Dlandin. It was expected 
that a second attempt would he more fortunate; but 
knowing that it must be atlcnded with some danger, 
the friend of Cliltteaubriand hesitated about its per¬ 
formance, being unwilling to abridge his days, not 
her own: so slio resigned lierself to the endurance of 
prolonged blindness, that slie might be able the more 
surely to tend his declining days, and to close his eyes 
at last. No sooner was Chiiteaubriand dead, than 
Madame llecamier jilaced lierself once more in the 
hands of the operator. M. Toiinelcl of Tours removed 
the cataract, and restored to her some rays of light. 
Alas I it w'is but to behold tiie scenes of tumult and 
carnage which took place in Paris during the Revolu¬ 
tion of February 1848. On the lltli of May, present 
ye.ar, she expired, affer a few hours of intense suffering, 
from an.attack of Asiatic eholer.x. ‘ Ali, ray God! this 
is a long agony 1’ were the only words of complaint 
that escaped her lips. 

Men of all parties gathered around her mortal re¬ 
mains as they were being borne to tlieir last re«.ting- 
placc in the church of Lcs Petits-Pdres in I’aris. There 
did many a political enemy meet in peace: the Due de 
Noailles and M. David (of Angers); MM. de Monta- 
lembert and de Fallontt, with MAI. Cousin and Vilie- 
main; MM. Ampire, de Keratry, de .lussieu, de Lo- 
menie. The church was crowded from the portal to 
the altar. 

Madame Sophie Gay has only been the faithful inter¬ 
preter of this friendly escort, when she wri-tc ten days 
afterwards in tile ‘Presso:’—‘Now is shut up this last 
French saloon, ojiened under the Directory, continued 
in spite of revolutions, misfortunes,even exile itself I 
Now is silent that voice so swe^ ami gentle, which has 
80 often conciliated adverse parTOs, consoled the afflicted, 
and preached indulgence to the prosperous 1 Now is 
closed for ever this asylum, so long open to superior 
people of all countries, to the persecuted of all govern¬ 
ments, to the victims of all rivalities, to the heroes of 
all_ nations 1 We may judge, from the utter impossi¬ 
bility there would be of creating a similar edifice to-day, 
of the severe loss which has been suffered by society in 
the deatji of Madame Recamier.’ 

tt U somewhat singular that she who all her lifetime 
was emiaently a promoter of peace, has immediately, 
after her death, become tlie object of public disputation. 
Vhe civil tribunal of Paris has recently been employed 
In hearing the pleading of M. Langdais in behalf of the 
'Presse,’ in whose columns the editor desires to pub¬ 
lish MAdome Rdcamler’s correspondence with Benjamin 


Constant, which had been committed to him by her 
fri^d Madame Collet, and to which publication some 
of Tier relations are strongly opposed, as tliey consider 
it a breach of confidence to insert the letters in the 
feuUhton of a newspaper. It has not yet been decided 
whether this accomplished lady’s letters are to be en¬ 
joyed in friendly privacy, or whether they shall be 
communicated to the world at large. If publicity be 
their fate, they will doubtless prove a welcome aiipendix 
to ChAteaubriand’s ‘ Mfnioires d’Ontre Tombe,’ one of 
whose yet unpublished volumes is, we understand, espe¬ 
cially devoted to Madame lldeamier. ' 


MEMPHIS AND SAKKARAH. 

We started one morning from Cairo to visit these cele¬ 
brated places. I was already familiar with the ground, 
but it was quite new to the two friends vidio accom¬ 
panied me. The rendezvous was for half-past five; but 
as we had sat up together till after midnight in a sort 
of colloquial reverie, no one seriously promised to be 
punctual. Resides, whore was the necessity for haste 
and eagerness? We had an especial pride in not being 
tourists, and in not imitating the laborious industry of 
our countrymen, wlio are to be seen at certain seasons 
of the year charging down the narrow streets of Cairo 
on donkey-back, in rapid transit from one sight to 
another. Time was before us. If we could not return 
tliat day, we could return the next, or the next. True, 
there were no hotels upon the road, and we might have 
to burrow in the sand, or creep into a dionib for sliilter; i 
but having slept out night after night with a stone for a 
pillow on the summit of desert ranges, this pros^iect 
was anything but terrific. 

A cou|)le of donkeys carried our provisions; three or 
four lads formed our suite. We went by way of Ibra¬ 
him Pacha’s grounds, througli long shady avenues, 
amidst green plantations, to that straggling but pretty 
village that stretches along the banks of the Nile, facing 
the island of Klioda, ns far as tlie Gliizth Ferry. It is 
called Masr el Atikeh, or Old Cairo, and is supposed to | 
represent the site of ancient Babylon—as tlie above- | 
mentioned tourists, by the by, take care occasioiiully to | 
tell the w'orld. I remember that we hero invested two 
or tlirco piastres in oranges, and laid in a provi.sion for ' 
the whole journey, AVhen we issued from tho village— j 
which perhaps ought rather to be called a suburb or a | 
borough, and is by no means a collection of huts, pos¬ 
sessing line mosques and fine bouses, with cottages, and ' 
gardens, and kiosques—wlieii we issued fortli into the ^ 
open country, and began following tho banks of ono 
of the branches of the Nile, we became spectators of a || 
curious scene. A south wind was blowing down ilie . 
valley, sweeping both the cultivated country and the j 
oiitlj ing desert. Clouds of sand filled tlie air, so that ; 
even the Pyramids were sometimes wholly concealed, aud ' 
sometimes appeared like spectres looming through tlie 'I 
charged atmosphere. The ridge of Moknttani, though | 
only a couple of miles at most distant to our left, looked i 
dim and indistinct. It seemed as though that eternal ' 
boundary of desefiation tliat hems in the soil of Egypt 
had been touciicd by a magic wand, and was dissolving 
into vapour, and rising aloft on cither hand, first to 
canopy, and then to overwhelm, the cities and the ham¬ 
lets, the palm-groves and the fields, aud to choke up tlie ' 
beneficent river. The sand-storm was felt by us with j 
only mitigated force; but from the parolied summits I 
of the embankments, from the surface ofethe fields, and j 
firom the barren islets of the 'Nile, dense b«|fi .partial ' 
clouds came sweeping along, and now and then filled 
our throats and eyes with dust. When we came to a I 
place from which we obtained a good view of the course ] 
of the river, its appearance pmsented a curious effect I 
The waters, still dull and- b«dd in hue beneath the . 
morning sun, were cri^d with waves; whilst here and . 
there large banks, or pdnts, or islands of dazzling white 
sand,! wer« covered, as II were, with a dense driving j 
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smoke, that huntr heavily at first to the ground, and sected with them, and it is impossible to proceed in any 

_.i.fi. 1-1.- ii— —i;.._•_- 


then rose whirling aloft Into the air. 

We wore, I believe, a couple of hours in reaching 


direction without their aid. They sometimog run along 
the sides of canals, sometimes extend like great earthen 


Toura, where there is a ferry. A great concourse of walls in a serpentine line across the open fields, some- 
people were crowded on the tank, some having already times traverse the palm-groves. Sluice-g.itcs and 
traversed, others waiting to go over. A p^t of soldiers bridges here and there occur. I remember passing on 
close at baud seemed established for police purposes, a iortner occasion along this same road, and flndm^aa 
and a tent erected on the other side we knew to be large gang of fellalu —some five or six Inindrid—im- 
wliat we may call the passport office. Poor £g 3 rptiaps I ployed in renovating an old embankment. The popul.i- 
they cannot go from one village to another without tioii of several villages had been turned out for tlic pnr- 
governnieiit permission. Paternal government! It de- pose. It was a case of forced labour, and consequently 
sires to inculcate so deeply the duty of loving one’s was lazily and carelessly done. Men, boys, and some 
natal spot, that it pauishes sometimes with death the women, worked listlessly with mattock and basket 


government permission. Paternal government! It de- pose. It was a case of forced labour, and consequently 
sires to inculcate so deeply the duty of loving one’s was lazily and carelessly done. Men, boys, and some 
natal spot, that it punishes sometimes with death the women, worked listlessly with mattock and basket 
agriculturist who quits it, and the citizen who harbours under the eyes of their taskmasters—Arabs like tiiem- 
him. selves, but executing the orders of the government— 

A scene of fierce wrangling took place between our armed with swords as ensigns of authority, and whips 
lads and some ferrymen, at least it had the outward as encouragements to industry. I noticed that though 
appearance of ^eroeness; but this is always the preli- they might have served a doublo purpose of utility by 
ininary of a bargain. Meanwhile we set down and taking the earth from the bottom of a shallow canal, 
waited until matters arranged themselves. It is the left dry by the receding waters, they actually preferred 
best method. Give free play to the eccentricities of the digging deep useless holes here and there iu a field 


people among whom you sojourn or wander; you only covered with young corn I 

waste time by bringing your own eccentricities in con- Though the wind had in a great measure subsidetl, 
tact with theirs. 1 do not wonder that Pythagoras we were often troubled with whirling gusts laden with 
profited so much by his travels. He understood the s.ind; and when the country w-as open, could see nu- 
blessings of silence. Borne travellers think themselves merons little clouds carried swiftly along tho surface 
bound to bully ‘the natives’ wherever they go, after of the embankments. In the distance, the dismal desert 


quitting their own shores. How they manage some¬ 
times not to leave their disjecta membra on a foreign 
land I don’t know; but this 1 do know, that there is 
no more disagreeablo concert than haif-a-dozen storm¬ 
ing Englishmen and a score of blaspheming Arabs. 


and tho pyramids of Abusir, that occasionally showed 
themselves to the right, were still partially concealed 
with a haze. Presently, however, we plunged amidst 
a vast palm-grove, and had no prospect but of blue 
patches of sky, green patches of sward, and regular 


Out five donkeys were at length put on board one rows of column-like tranks, topped with flapping 
boat, and we embarked in another. A couple of plume-like branches. Wc halted to lunch a little after 
strokes of the oar disentangled us from the little fleet noon, and spent some time taking our ease on the grass, 
that lay along shore laden with cotton bags, or bur- Then roinounting, we continued, until a reedy pond, 
reni, or camels, or asses, or men, or women; and the covered w ith svild - ducks, a stone bridge, and some 
tall three-cornered sail was loosened to the breeze, sluice-gates, warned me that we were approaching the 
It is a rare thing to cross the Nile on n windy day site of Memphis (now Mitrahcny). Vast mounds rose 
without some accident to tho tackle, whicli brings on on all hands among the p.ilm-trces, evidently the rc- 
a frightful chorus of ytlls from the crew, a rush of mains of a continuous wall built oj unburnt bricks, 
two or three half-naked fellows along the gunwale, and Tho bricks were of a very large size, seeming about 
the shipping of some pailfuls of w ater. Our passage eighteen inches long by seven or eight deep. I believe 
this time was perfectly tranquil, and we liad leisure to no discoveries of importauce have been made among 
peruse the aspect of the broad reach on the surface of these mounds. 


which we found ourselves. There was little material 
for description: the river was sparkling, and broke in 
busy billows around us; the sky, by this time nearly 
clear of dust, looked bright and serene ; over the bare 
level bank we were quitting rose by degrees a prospect 


Presently a little lake presented itself to our view, 
shining at the bottom of a gentle slope of sward, which 
was covered ere it sank into the water by huge blocks 
of stone, the remains of some ancient building. In 
some places tho groves approach close to tho margin: in 


of the great precipices that border the entrance of the others there were left clear otieu spaces of green. The 
Valley of the Wanderings, and stretch soutliward to the sun was bright, tlic sky was pure; a series of low undu- 
vast cave-quarries of Massara, and nortliward to Cairo latiuns, with their outlines fur the most part concealed by 
—-the citadel of which, with the stupendous minarets of trees, formed the horizon. Tho mind seemed purposely 
its new mosque, could now be distinguished but faintly, conflned, and incited to admire the tranquil beauties of 


like every other distant object, on account of the heavy 
dun cloud of sand that; was still travelling slowly along. 
Ill front, the view was bounded by an interminable 
palm-wo^ 5 but a little way up tho river, in our rear, 
we could see the white w^is of •’omc Turkish villas 


this spot—fit scene fur an Egyptian pastoral; and no 
one of the party cared to suppress an exclamation of 
pleasure. It is curious, however, what a change ihetfi 
was in our feelings—how much more tranquil and 
matter-of-fact became our enjoyment—when we re- 


glearaing along the bank from beneath the massive inembered that f4iis was but the lake of a season, a 


foliage of a sycamore grove. 


mere remnant of the annual deluge vouehsafed to 


We landed near the tent I have mentioned, but were Egypt, lingering in a Aollow accidentally scooped out. 
scarcely noticed by the oflficials to whom it belonged. There were herb no mysterious depths into which the 
Our charac^r as Europeans protected on this occasion imagination might dive. We could not even feign to 
both ourselves and our boys from the inquisition that is believe that that shining surface concealed any of the 
usually exercised. We could see the other passengers secrets of the past. As it was the last summer, so was 
bringing forward greasy-looking pieces of paper ycleped it destined to become the next—a parched expanse of 
tfsherehs, by Authority of which they were allowed to djist and stubble. 


go and ^pose of a basket of maize-heads or radishes 
at the market. 

Traversing a stretch of sand left bare by tlie de¬ 
clining waters,’and wading through a small swamp. 


We penetrated through a grove, and skirting the 
lake, soon came to an expanse of beautifully-green 
sward—the like of which I never saw in Egypt—from 
which rose a thinly-planted grove of palms. A large 


we reached the bank and the palm-groves. Our way liollow near its commencement contains the colossal sta* 
lay southward along a winding embankment,. raisM tue, called that of Sesostris, which we had come to se|. 
about ten feet above the low fields. These embank- It lay on its face, i,ts pensive brow buried in mud, and 


ments serve both to regulate the irrigation 
roods. The whole of this part of the country 


part of the features concealed by some stilt lingering 
water. We could, however, see the beautiiidly-ohiseUed 
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mouth, with its bare and flrmly-coniprcssed lips; and 
' I could not help thinking to wliat manner of words 
^ those lips, if once loosened, would give utterance. 1 
I climbed ui>on the back of tliis mighty giant, and luea* 
Bured him by stepping from his head to the place wliere 
the legs arc broken off: 1 think I remetnber counting 
feirtcen ])iu'es. 'I'lie outline of a hoy is to be seen by 
I the side of the great figure. Various hieroglyphic 
inseription.s adorn it; hut, 1 suspect, remain silent, 
ill spile of the ellorts of the learned to make them 
sjieak. 

An Aral) has constituted himself the guardian of the 
I statue, and knowing tlio interest felt in it by Europeans, 
jirofeets it from injury. Some of the tourists have occa¬ 
sionally bestowed a small gratification upon him to 
encourage him; so that, unless the government take it 
into their heads to bum the statue for lime, it will pro¬ 
bably last a considerable time uiiiiijurod. The Arabs 
call it AbiL-l-Uon, and say it is a giant king, turned by 
^rod, ‘ in ancient days and seasons past,' into stone for 
some great crime. They look upon it as quite natural 
ill a Priiuk to pay pilgrimages to such relics ; for we arc 
universally considered as being on tolerably mtimate 
terms with the Evil One, and therefore likely to feel an 
inti'rest in the fate of a jietriflcd sinner I 
My companions on this niy second visit to Memphis 

were L-and A-, with the former of whom I had 

lately mado an arduous and perilous journey; the latter 
was comparatively new in the East, and served admir¬ 
ably to keep alive our somewhat blunted powers of oh- 
servation, by his keen remarks and almost uneasy cu¬ 
riosity : he was a capital fellow-traveller; and I remem¬ 
ber once walking through a street in Alexandria with 
which 1 was perfectly acquainted, and having my atten¬ 
tion drawn by him to fifty different points of enriosity. 
L— observed fewer things; but I seldom knew him 
I come aw.iy from any place witliuut being able, after all 
the rest of us had had our say, to add some fact which 
he only had noticed, and some explanation or sugges¬ 
tion tliat we thought wc might have made ourselves, 
but wliicli, neveryieless, we had not made. 

I Shall 1 forget to mention my blackguard donkey-bny 
I and squire.’ Ah ! never was there such an abominable 
wiimiiig-iookiiig rascal. Imagine a thin, ragged, quarter 
' silly, three-quarters cunning, ugly, bahoonish young 
I fellow, with long bare logs. This you may do ; but you 
will never bo able to imagine the jf ne xcaU ijuoi, the 
expression, the cheerfulness, which maile me make quite 
a favourite, during three months, of tliis caricature. 
He was near twenty years of age, but looked at first 
niiieli younger. They say he ivas addicted to smoking 
ha.\hUh, which accounted fur his wretclicd, miserable 
appearance. All Ills earnings went either in this way 
or in treating his friends, and he never had a para in 
Ills possession. On our expeditions he was always ten 
times more useful than his respectable-looking compti- 
nions, understanding the ways and wants of infidels 
' with marvellous alacrity; but he was not much liked 
i by anybody but myself, for he was a sadly impudent 
dog, and pushed his audacity so far as to bestow and 
fix irrevocably upon me, his pat^, the mysterious 
nickname ftf ‘ Uns!’ What this ni^nt, iieitlier he nor 
anybody else could definitely Explain. Terhaps the 
learned may be more successful. 

Having satisfied our curiosity at the site of lllem- 
his, we pushed across the fields to the village of Sak- 
arah. Earlier in the season, when the waters were 
out, it was necessary to trace back the road to the stone 
bridge and aluiuc-gates I have before mentioned, and 
follow an iqunense embankment for miles round, amidst 
lakes, andtn^mps, and ponds nestling in the groves, or 
dotting tito rich, moist green fields. Our principal 
anxiety anw was to find a place to establish our head* 
quartera M whilst we explored tlie environs. Though 
prepared to lie out in the desert if necessary, we of 
coarse preferred the shelter of a roof. On a former 
occasion we had got the key of the house of a dealer in 
antiquities named Eernaudez, and expected, even with¬ 


out the key, to be admitted for a consideration into n 
poHiun of it by the ancient Arab in charge. 

Tlie village of Sakkarah is situated on the confines of 
tiie cultivated land and the desert, amidst a small palm- 
povc, ill-protected from the sands by some walls ruined 
in many places. A very considerable drift had lately 
taken place, and it had rolled in several places over these 
little defences, as I have seen it roll over the fortiflea- 
tiqns of Rosetta. The village is built ou a cluster of 
mounds suiHciently lofty to save it from being immersed 
during the inundation ; for the land around is very low, 
much lower than near the river itself, and remains marshy 
and intersected with water-streaks until late in the sea¬ 
son. An artist who knows how to choose Ins point of 
view might make a good picture of this irregular pile 
of human dwellings and pigeon-houses, intersected by 
sundry steep lanes, and surrounded with heaps of rub¬ 
bish and broken pieces of pottery. A palm-tree here 
and there grew up, and drooped its pensile branches 
over the terraced roof of some ambitious abode; for in 
this place, unlike most Egyptian villages, there were 
evident marks of a gradation of ranks exhibited in the 
size and appearance of the houses. This unusual pros¬ 
perity is attributable to the visits of Europeans and , 
the trade in antiquities. 

We went straight to the house of Fernandez, but 
found it occupied by a Levantine, come out fur the sake 
of hi.s health from Cairo. Knowing nothing of this, we 
penetrated in triumph into the place, laughing and 
talking, calling out for old Mohammed, and preparing 
to install ourselves, A confused buzz of voices from all 
sides, both threatening and expostulatory, ought, it is 
true, to have attracted our attention at first; but we 
were so delighted to reach what we called our head¬ 
quarters, that the true state of the case was not under¬ 
stood until the new teniiiit, dressed in European cos¬ 
tume, made his appearance, and looked at us in a 
half-frightened, half-angry luaimer. We then made our 
apologies, and bent u retreat. 

‘ Decidedly, A-,’ said I, when we got into tlie 

street again, ‘ we shall have to sleep among the tombs.’ 

A- was perfectly ready to submit with a good 

grace to what was inevitable, but observing a good many 
houses on every side, did not see that we had hitherto 
any cause for despair. L—— was of opinion that !i 
cave might be more comfortable than any hut we could 
expect to have abandoned to us. At anyratu we de¬ 
termined to apply to the Sheik el Ruled, and asked to 
be taken to his divan. We found him burly and big, in 
liis white turban, sitting on a mat on the dusty entrance 
of a great building furnished with a spacious court. 
With him were two ofiluers of the pacha’s irregular 
cavalry, respectable Arnauuts, in fact, if the two words- 
can be placed in juxtaposition. I approached, saluted, 
sat down, and stated our case, believing that ‘ to hear is 
to obey ’ would have been about the equivalent of the 
answer. My application, however, threw the w’orthy 
sheik into an astonishing state of perplexity. He 
looked at me, then at each of my companions, who by 
this time were also sitting on the ground, then at the 
Ariiaouts, and then pulled his beard. After much hesi¬ 
tation, the truth came out. To harbouring us three 
Franks no objection could be made. Wc lielongcd to a 
privileged class, and were liable to no interference. Not 
so with our attendants. They had no passports autho¬ 
rising them to be out at Sakkarah, and among them, 
therefore, might be some runaway from another village. 
They must be off before nightfall, either on their way 
back to Cairo, or into the desert, in whatawer direction, 
in fact, they chose; but to stop there, on no aocount 
could they be allowed. 

To explain this annoying circumstaneq, I must inform 
the reader that at all timesi, under the paternal sway of 
Mohammed Adi, the greatert poMible impedimenta were 
thrown in the way of the movements of the population } 
but-at this particular juncture a redoubleroent of vigi¬ 
lance and vexatious interference hod taken place. The 
princijile acted upon was ia ordinary seasons to keep as 


T 
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n)nny men as possible engaged in agricultural labour, off our hands and faces—a luxurious pn'paration for 
and at the same time to pay them so little, or opprgss dinner, vrliich in some of our travels we had not been 
them so heavily with taxes, as to give them a constant able to indulge in. Then AU spread the cloth, and 
tendenev to take refuge in the towns, or emigrate alto- began to display, one after the other, a fine roast goose, 
getlier from the country. Egypt has for many years some fowls, a leg of mutton, a piece of a 1mm, &.c. with 
tuffered from a deficiency of field labour, produced by bread and cheese, and oranges, and several bottles of 
tiu* immense number of men taken away for the army alo! • 

and fiir public works, and by the rapid diminution of Just as the serious business of dinner or supper was 


the people by famine and pestilence, brought about, or commencing, a stout native gentleman wearing the 
aggravated, by misgovernroent. In any other country pacha’s uniform arrived, and established himself in the 
the supply would follow thd demand; and where there inner apartment, which, though we had disdained it, 
was want of men, men would go. But no inducement was in reality the most honourable. We paid little 
is held out here. The price of labour is unvarying; attention to him, though told he was a medical in- 


thc taxes are exacted with iron inflexibility, so much 
from a village, even if the population be decreased. 
IVbo will be tempted by the prospect of being able to 


spector, and proceeded with our meal, which w'o sea¬ 
soned, if not with attic, at least with Egyptian salt. 
Eating was scarcely over, and we were reclining in a 


exist for a few years on the meanest possible diet, under state of repletion upon our divan, lazily smoking our 
perpetual fear of the stick, and with the kiiowleiigo that pipes, through the smoke of wliich the last subsiding 
every man la-responsible for the debts of the commu- flashes of our wit faintly gleamed, when a gathering 
nity to govSsrnment? If I can’t pay, my neighbour and a commotion in the courtyard below announced’ 
must. I’liis is the system. It is no wonder, therefore, tliat some event was about to take place. Presently a 
that main force is necessary to keep the fellalis attached number of Arab heads began to peer up through tho 
to the soil. As it is, the cities are full of runaways, square hole in the floor by which was the ascent, and 


wlioin the police is constantly employed in taking up, 
and sending back chained and shackled to their villages. 
I have seen them in strings of fifty at a time thrust on 


at last two or three lads emerged and set near it. They 
looked curiously at ui, and now and then whispered; 
but it was evident that we were a kind of Aora eToemve, 


board a large boat, and despatched up the river under and that what was going to take place had no original 


good guard. 


reference to us. At length, just as we hod lighted a 


The increase of vigilance at the particular time of candle, a long file of decent-looking Arabs, headed by 
our visit arose partly from tlie taking of tlio census, and the slicik, ascended, crossed our room, saluted us 


partly from the absence of the pacha during the illness gravely; and dived into the inner apartment, wliere wo 
wliich cndetl in the loss of his reason. It was feared soon heard all t’.ie sounds indicative of an interview 
that an insurrection might t.ike place if tho report got between two very great men—namely, the inspector 
abroad of his death, and it is certain that something of and the sheik, 
the kind was probable. At anyrate the worthy Sheik Wc now felt that a great di 
cl lieled, after allowing us to guess at, rather than ex- —that, namely, of sending at 
pressing, his reasons, positively at first refused to allow our respects to our host. I v 
our followers to remain in his village. The worthy sador; and soon the sheik, the 


Wc now felt that a great duty had devolved upon us 
—that, namely, of sending at least a deputation to pay 
our respects to our host. I was chosen as the ambas¬ 
sador ; and soon the sheik, the doctor, and I, were dip- 


A rnaouts took onr part, represented the favour, and ping our fingers in the dish, scraping up balls of rice. 


inileed impunity, which Franks enjoyed, and decliircd 
th.»t our presence would explain everything, and pro- 


and picking out bits of meat. Wooden spoons were, 
it is true, provided for the rice and thg gravy, 'rwelve 


tcct everybody. The sheik, who liad the prospect of or tliirteen Arabs sat in lines round the walls looking 
a bastinado before liis eyes, or at anyrtite who wanted on whilst the great people ate. 


to heighten the value of his concession, held out for a 
long time, and explained very forcibly bis position. 
Among other things, ho told us that bodies of horse 


When wc had wiislied our mouths and fingers, the 
doctor put his hand into his pocket, and produced sonic 
small cucumbers and vegetable-marrons, and gave us 


In qucntly rode up to a village at night, made a cordon tliem as dessert, 'i'lie capacity of his pockets amused 
round it, kept guard until morning, turned out the us; for he threw one to every man in the room, as well 
people, counted them, and if a single unauthorised ns to a crowd of boys that occupied the doorway. Tliis 
stranger was found, seized the sheik, and despatched proceeding gave rise to a good many native jokes; after 
Imn to Cairo. A tremendous beating, ami two or three winch wc were catechised by the sheik over our pipes. 


years in the gnllevs, was often the punishment of tins 
offence. The sheik had liimself once worked in irons, 
lie told us, for such a peccadillo, and appealed to the 
Arnaout officers to confirm his statements. They did 
so, but adhered to the opinion that he ought to liarbour 


lie was in search of information, and asked us numerous 
I questions about England, especially if it was true that 
there wa.s a road made under a river ns large as the 
Nile; ho had heard of tho ’I'linmes Tunnel 1 
Before we went to sleep that night, we were besieged 


us Franks; and added, tiiat if we were turned out into by an immense number of people, offering for sale 


the desert, and came to barm among tlie Bedouins, the 
sheik would certainly suffer fur liis inhospitality. 

Tills consid«n«tion, and the pro.-pect of a good hark- 


mummied cats and ibises, and little statues in clay, and' 
wood, and metal; with scarabsi, seals, rings, keys, 
coins, Ac. Ill tlic tombs A-- made sooie curious 


i/u\h, at length decided matters in Our favour; and the acquisitions; ame'V other things a huge cat, which ho 
sheik, when qpce his mind was made up, gave energetic carried about during the rest of our excursion in his 


orders to prepare for us the best room in his own house, 
which seems to have been cleared out purposely. I 


arms, as if, said the Aruks, it had been his dauglitcr! 
Next morning we began onr explorations of tliis 


must not forget to notice that during this interview we curious neighbourhood, a full account of wliich would 
Were treated with coffee, whilst we supplied pipes and far exceed my present limits. We visited the tomb of 


tobacco. 

Wc were taken to a large pile of buildings that looked 


rsaniraitichus, tho pyramids of DasUoury and tlie ibis 
mummy-pits—all places of exceeding interest. For niy 


something like a European farm, though it ‘was built of own part, Iiowever, scarcely anything I saw in all this 
pulm-dranches and mud. The court was surrounded with part of Egypt struck me more tiian the in|erlor of the 
stables and outhouses, over one set of which were two pyramid of Bakkarah. This structure has a very i>ecu- 
spacious rooms wiUi mud floors—the inner one furnished liar form; and as it rises on its vast pedestal of rocky 
with windows artd shutters, the outer one entirely open desert, seems totally distinct in character from aU the 
to t^e east. We chose the latter, as more airy and con- other pyramids that break the horizon to tho north and 
venidtat, and soon established ourselves in'one comer, south. It has five steps only—five vast steps, that 
where some cushions and carpets were soon provided together rise to the height of nearly 300 feet. It looks 
for us, and a comfortable temporary divan prepared, like a citadel witiS- a quintuple wall—five towers of 
Our first care w'as to call for«water, and wash th<k dust gradually-increasing elevations, one within the other. 
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At tlie north-west corner it is possible to ascend to the 
summit, which I did on two successive occasions. But 
it was, as I have said, the interior that most interested 
me. Few travellers take the trouble to penetrate; and 
the operation is so difficult, that even the sheik of the 
place did everythinp he could to dissuade us from the 
Jfitenipt, even as.sertiiip that the well and passages 
were choked up. We determined, however, to tiy, and 
were amply rewarded 

'J’he entr.ince is at the bottom of a great hole or well, 
about thirty or forty paces from the northern front. 
We climbed down one by one, in danger every moment 
of being overwhelmed with sand and rubbish. An Arab 
pri ceded us, and was of great assistance to me on the 
first occasion. Arrived at the bottom, I had to stand 
witli my face from the pyramid, and gradually kneeling 
down, to work myself backward into a small hole not 
a foot in height. A few large stones, which I had 
^loosened in my descent, tumbled down whilst I was in 
'tlio act, but 1 luckily escaped from contusions, and was 
quit with having ray mouth and eyes filled with dust. 
When I was completely in, the Arab took me by the 
ankles, and I felt myself slowly dragged along a low 
passage for some distance. At length 1 passed under a 
block of atone—the lintel of the doorway—and found 
space to sit up: I was left alone to my meditations for 
some minutes, whilst the man who had pulled me in 
crawled slowly bark to fetch the next comer. It was a 
curious position to find one's self in—on the threshold, 
as it were, of an underground palace, with unknown 
halls, and passages, and wells close at hand; so that if 
I ventured to move, I might be dashed to pieces at 
once, or be sought for in vain by my affrighted com¬ 
panions. Another idea struck me likewise; I had 
noticed the beam or block of stone under «liich I had 
passed, but was not aware how solidly it was placid, 
tiiipposing it weie to give way, and sink like a port¬ 
cullis across the passage, what l.ibour w'ould not be 
required to remove it, and open again for me the way 
to light and life I 

' I was not, however, allowed long time to indulge in 
these thoughts on either of the occasions on winch I 
entered the pyramid of Sakkarah. 1 was soon rejoined, 
and lights having been prcx'ured, we commenced dc- 
Bccmling, taper in hand, jirceeded and followed by 
mysterious flitting shadows, along a series of sleep 
winding passages cut in the reek. Other pass.igcs 
branched off here and there, either ascending or descend¬ 
ing ; but we followed that which seemed to lead farthest 
down into the bowels of the earth. At length w'e issued 
into an open sp.ace, evidently a vast apartment; but 
four or five tapers were quite insufficient at first to give 
us the slightest idea of its dimensions. Even when at 
length we clearly saw the four walls, and could make 
out at various distances overhead the gloomy uiunths of 
pas.sagcs or retreating alcoves, we found it impossible 
to distinguish the roof. We seemed at tb.o bottom of a 
huge steeple-tower thrust down by magic into the earth. 
At lengtli some old fragments of beams and other com¬ 
bustible matter }ireseiitcd itself, and we lighted a fire. 
The bright red fiame, leaping up, Biftt strung waves of 
light aloft along the walls, ami presently we saw, or 
thought wc saw, the summit dr this mysterious apart¬ 
ment, which is no other than the base of the pyramid; 
for it is all excavated below the surface of the desert to 
the depth of a hundred feet. 

In the centre of the floor a vast column of granite 
utops up a well, serving the same purpose as the stopper 
of a bottle. It was once raised, and a sanctuary with a 
sarcophagustfound beneath. We tried to find some 
Bocess to this place by descending again down, down into 
the T]Hil^'**T nieans of all sorts of passages, some squared, 
andwlmbitlng traces of having been faced with ala- 
adorned with paintings. Our progress along 
ftiestf was difilcult, as they were nearly filled with huge 
loose stones j but we could come to up end in any direc¬ 
tion, and returned at length breathless to the great 
apartment The fire was still casting a flickering flame. 


but darkness had again gathered overhead, and we 
cojuld see nothing but uncertain shadows. After wander¬ 
ing about for some time longer among the interminable 
labyrinth of passages that met, receded, branched off, 
and seemed to lead to nothing, we returned bewildered 
and breathless, but full of a sense of mysterious awe 
and a vague sentiment of the sublime, that increased in 
intensity as memory began to exert its operations to¬ 
wards the entrance. The getting out was much more 
difficult than the getting in; and os we emerged, stagger¬ 
ing and bathed in perspiration, from those dismal cham¬ 
bers, and were hauled, half fainting, up the well into the 
glorious sunshine of Egypt, we must have looked, as we 
certainly felt, as if we had returned from the infernal 
regions. 


A BRITISH MERCHANT OF THE LAST 
GENERATION, 

[This piece Is taken from the * Morning Chronicle' of June S, 
llkljl, and we trust will bo reprinted, from time to time, for ccii- 
turlcB to oomc.] 

Till! late David Barclay, who died the SOtli ult. in Iiis 
ciglity-first year, at Waltliamstow, wae the only •nirviving 
grandsun of Kohevt Barclay of Uric, author of the cele¬ 
brated ‘ Apology for the Quakers.’ He wae bred to busi¬ 
ness in the city of London, and was long at the head ol a 
most extensive house in Clieapsido, oliiefly engaged in the 
Amerioan trade, and the affairs of which he closed at the 
eoinnicnccinent of the Revuhition. He was at that time 
as much distinguished by liis t.'ilcnts, knowledge, intcgiity, 
and power as a mcrcliunt, as he lias ever since, in retire¬ 
ment, by his patriotism, pliilanthropy, and miinUlccnco. tVe 
rannnt Wm to ourselves, even in imagination, tlie idea of a 
character more perfect than tliat of David Barcl.iy. Graced 
by nature with a most noble form, all tlie qualities of liis 
mind .and heart corresiioiided with the grandeur of his ct- 
terior; tho superiority of his understanding eonfimied tlie 
impression whieli tlie diguity’of his donieanoiir made on 
all; and thougli, by the tenets of his religious faith, he 
.ihstaincd from all the honours of public trust, to wliich ho 
was frequently inviteil by bis fellow-eiti/ens, yet bis iiilhi- 
enco was justly great on all tlie public questions of the day. 
His examination at the bar of the House of Commons, and 
Ills .advice ou tlio sulyect of the Amciican disjmte, wcic so 
clear, so intelligent, and so wise, that, though not followed, 
Lord North publicly acknowledged lie had ilerived irioie 
iiifuruiation from him than from uU others on the cast of 
Tem])lc-Bar. It was tho American Uovolution that delei- 
iiiiiied him to wind up his extensive concerns, and to retire, 
hut not as busy men generally retire—to the Indulgence of 
mere porsonat luxury. His benevolent heart continued 
active in his retreat; ho dislriliiiteil Ills ample foi tune in 
the most sublime ways: instead of making all those per¬ 
sons wliom lie loved (le|jendeul on his future boimt), .is 
ex])ectants at his death, he in came himself tlio executor 
of ins own will, and by Hie most magnificent aid to all ins 
relatives, ho not only laid the fuiindatiou, but lived to see 
Die maturity, of ail those ustablishiiieuts wliich now give 
such iiiiportaneo to his family. Nor was it merely to his 
relations that Hiis seasonable friendship was given, but to 
the young men whom he had bred in his mercantile house, 
and of wlioso virtuous dispositions he approved. Some of 
the most eminent merchants in the oily of London arc 
wond to aeknowlodgo the gratitude they/iwe to David 
Barclay for tlie means of their first introduction into life, 
and for tho benefits of his counsel and countenance in 
tbeir early stages of it. It is a proof of the sagacity of his 
patronage, that lie had very few occasions to repent of tho 
protection lie had oonferred; and the uninterrupted bapjii- 
ncsB he onjoyed for many years in the midst of the nume¬ 
rous conucotlons he had reared, hold out a Uvely example, 
and a Iceson to others, of the value of a^ost an^ well- 
directed beneficence. 

His virtue was not limited to his relatives, to hie friends, 
to his sect, to his fiountry, or to the ooloor of his species, 
lie was a man of the warmest affections, and therefora 
loved his flunily and Mends t he was a patriot, and there¬ 
fore preferred bis own coui|trf to all others) biK he was a 
Clidstian, and felt for the Iftiman race. No man, therefore, 
was ever more active than David Barclay in promoting 
whatever might meliorate the oondition of man. Largely 
endovted by Providence with the means, ho felt It to be his 
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duty to set great examples} and when an argument was 
set up against the emnneipation of tho negroes from 
slavery, ‘ that they were too ignorant, and too barharqna 
for ficedom,* he resolved, at his own expense, to demon¬ 
strate the fallaoy of the faiumtation. Having had an 
estate in Jamaica fall to him, he determined, at tho ex¬ 
pense of L. 10,000, to emanoiiiate tho whole gang (as they 
arc termed) of slaves. He^did this with his usual prudence 
as well as generosity: ho 8*0nt out an agent to Jamaica, and 
rnmle him hire a vessel, in which thejr were all transnorted 
to America, where tho little community was established in 
various handicraft trmles. Tfee members of it prospered 
under tile blessing of bis oaro, and lived to show tliut the 
biach skin enclosed hearts as full of gratitude, and minds 
as capable of improvement, as tliat of the proudest wliite. 
Such was the conduct of this English merchant I During 
all this course of well-doing his own manners were simpn, 
his hospitality large, and his charities universal, lie 
founded a House of Industry near his own resideneo, on 
such solid priDOiplos, that though it cost him L.lf)00 for 
several years, he succeeded in Ills object of making it a 
source ill comfort, and even of independence, to all the 
1.1 Il-dlsjiosed fauiilics of the poor .aionnd. We oould fill a 
column with the recital of individual acts of ills benevo¬ 
lence, whicl), though i^iscriminatc, were never degraded 
by the narrowness of religious distinction. 

Mr David llarehiy was iiitirried twice. Ho had bnt one 
d.iiiglitcr by his first marriage, who was married to Hich.ard 
(iiiriicy, Es(|. of Norwicli. She was a most beButifnl and 
lienevolcnt woman, everyway wortliy of such a fatlier. 
.She died sniiie years aito, leaving issue IliicUon Oiirncy, 
Es(|, mid the wife of.Sninpson Haubiiiy, Esq. 

We have thought it riglit to give tins short sketch of a 
most lionourable citizen, tliougli lie was liiinself no fiicnd 
to pnsthumoiiH blazonry; and we learn that the siiiiplc 
notice of ids death, first iuseited in the 'Moiniiig Chronicle,’ 
w js directed, if not actually dictated, by biuisclf beioro liis 
diji'iituie. Kothlng could siirpiisa the tranquillity of bis 
lisl nioiiients: bo was coui|K)sed, clirorfni, and rcsignid: 
be had not to struggle w itli life ; ho rather ceased to h\e, 
than felt the pang of deatli. 


ANKCDOrE OE CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

[Tlic following anecdote flora Major Vorbos’s * Uliocn Years In 
Ce> Inn ’ has been sent to us by a coiiospondoiit, as illuhtratiru of n 
subject treated la bome recent Numbeis of tho Journal, in the 
|i ipeis entitled * £!.\]K-rienccs of a Dairihtei.'] 


bo false; and mirocrous connecting links in tho cliain of 
circumstantial evidence induced mo to commit tlicm both 
for trial for tho murder. Ilcforo they were sent ofT, tho 
Lascoreen ex(>ressed a wish to make a second statement; 
and then detailed what afterwards proved to bo the trutli, 
although at the time it ajipciired absurd and incredible. 

TIic Lasooreen’s statement was to this effect:- That, 
contrary to his orders, lie liaii allowed the dei eased W 
purchase some arrack as a prosent for his aeqinaintuiiecs in 
the neighbourhood of Njakooinbura, in whioh place lie 
had formerly lived as servant to tho post-holder. Tlio 
arrack was onrried in a long necked Frencli bottle, tied in a 
Immlkcrchief, and slung from his wiist: in passing a narrow 

art of tho path, tliO bottle striking against a rock, was 

roken ill sucii a manner, that all that remained was tho 
liottoiii, si ill containing a little arrack, and attached to it 
a piece of the glass, like a K[){ke, the witoie height of tho 
bottle. This spike had shar|> edges, a shar]i imint, and 
altogether resembled a Malay crig. The deceased con¬ 
tinued to lead tho jKiny with the remains of the bottle still 
slung on bis left aim, until ho arrived where there was a 
hole or step in tho road of nearly two feet deep, formed b/ 
water in the rainy season flow ing along the i>alh, and fall¬ 
ing over the root of a tree. On this root the deceased 
stiunliled, and pitching head foremost into the hole, fell on 
tho Bjiikc of the bottle. lie instantly pnllcd liinisolf up, 
fell buck, and expired Tlie laiseoreen proceeded—‘ Afiaid 
and fliuricd, and rocoliocting tliat, contrary to your orders, 
I had nlliiwed liim to imrehase arrack, and th^t 1 might 
thus be bhiined for his death, I desired tho grass-eutter to 
deny all knowledge of the manner of tlic deceased's death 
- to suy that he was some distance before us, and tiiat, on 
coming up, we found him dead. I tliuu took the liroken 
Ixittle and liaudkcichief, and tiirew them as for as I could 
into tlie jungle. After this I became sick, and fainted; 
.md it iiinst have been at tins time tliat tlie grass-mittcr 
marked the pony’s mouth, and placed the animal's hoof 
over the wound, and upon the jacket of the deceased. I 
had hardly recovered my recollection when the gentle¬ 
men came up.’ 

At the time of hearing lliis statement, I was thirty miles 
from the place, but iiiinicdlately despatelicd iicrsons to 
examine the surrounding jungle ; and these returned bring¬ 
ing the lung slender brittle weapon unbiokcn, tlioiigh it 
had been tlirown to a coiisiderablo distance. Rain had 
fallen in torrents since tlie event occurred, yet the Mood 
could stilt be traced in the curved aide of the glaas, winch 
exactly corresponded to the cut made in tho jacket of the 
d(ceased at tho timo ho received his death-wound. In 


I U'liFV within two miles of Nyakoombura, hurr}in? on to 
I a\oid nightfall, and find shelter from a threatening storm 
Ilf lighlning and rain, we ciiinc suddenly ou a pony, whieli 
I li id been sent on some hums in ndvanee, standing over 
I the lileless body of niy old liorse-keejier, whiili lay- 
si I el shed at full length on tho back, and swimming in 
I blood. 

The tempest commenced, and daikness closed on us ns 
wewein examining tho locality of the c.'itastrophe. We 
I compelled the unwilling attend.iuts to convey tlie body to 
the rest house; and there, alter niinntely examining tho 
I ghastly corpse, we Caused it to be interred. There was a 
mortal wound—a stab—entering above and inside tlie left 
rullar-lione, and passing (as wo found by pinbing with a 
small rane) right down througii the heart. The dcee.ised 
w.is a vary short man ; and from the iiiitiiro and position 
of I lie wound, my two friends and myself, in the absence 
of ail information, formed an opinion that ho had been 
' wilfully murdsirod by means of a long and very shai]i 
I mstrumont. Tlic mouth of the pony had been rubbed 
I with blood, and also its fool, and then pressed down upon 
I the white jacket worn by tho deceased, for tho purpose of 
III iking it appear that the horse Iiad nittrn or kicked the 
uiilortunntc man. These circumstunees, as well as the 
direction of tlie wound, showed design, not accident; and I 
was well awar^ that the pony was much attached to the 
dbeeased, who usually slept in tho stall beside him. For 
eight day’s no circumstance transpired that could tlirow 
I any light on the subject of the supposed murder; hut I 
I then obtained proof that a confidential Lascoreen (court 
I messenger), who had charge of my baggage, and also the 
grass-eutter, had been seen very near, actually at tlie spot, 

I prooeeding'apparently amioably in company with tho de¬ 
ceased, about the very time w4ien Ms deatli must have 
I oeouired. I had already taken tho statements of this 
I Lascoreen and tho grass-cuttv, which now tamed ^nt to 


this e.ase tiicro were so many minor circumstances which 
bore stiongly against the I.iiscoreen and grass-cutter, hut 
wliieh were all ixpliiined by the discovery of tlio liaiidkcr- 
ehief and glass dagger, tliat, had the latter not been found 
uninjured (and its preservation may be coiibidered provi¬ 
dential), tho life of a valuable and long-tricil servant would 
bav e been in tlie utmost jeopardy. 8o imieli impoTtnnre did 
1 attach to tlio conveyance of this extrnordmaiy w'e.ipDn, 
that 1 would not intrust it to any one, and iirooeeded' to 
Koiidy, whole I personally delivered it to tliu judicial coin- 
tnisHioner. After a careful cxaniination of tlie esse, the 
charge iiitlierto so strongly suppoited by a ebain of evi¬ 
dence was abandoned, and the jiaities released. This ad¬ 
venture had a considerable effect on niy after-condnet as 
a judge, and also on my npiniim as regards the iulUction of 
capital punisliincnt in particular cases. 

s 

THE HKMIIEB FOB BnCKINanAMSiaBtl. 

His talents fail to w in 'Aspect. His coxcombry is with¬ 
out grace; Ilia seriousness without conviction. He has an 
active fancy, surpiiaiiig command of language, no ineon- 
siderablo knowledge, csfieclally of history, powers of mass¬ 
ing facts Into a syiimietrieal appearance of generalisation, 
and a keen sense of tlie ludicrous and humbug In others. 
He is a shrewd observer of men otkd things; but he has 
neither tho eye to see, nor the soul to coniprehend, any¬ 
thing much below the surface. Tliere is little depth in 
him of any kind—thought or feeling: hence tho want of 
vitality in all he docs. He cannot paint, for he cannot 

f rnap, a. character; his sole power in tljat line consists in 
itting off the obtrusive peculiarities, the Juttings out qf 
an individuality. In his boohs you meet with nothing 
noble, notliing generous, nothing tender, nolliing impas¬ 
sioned. His passion Is mere sensuality, ns his cloauenee Is 
mere diction: the splendour of words, not tho lustre of 
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Ii)infi;in.'ition, in tlic largo and noble sense, he 
lias none, for bis sensibility is sustained by no warmth. 

Ilinnniir ho has none, for liuinour is deep.D’laraeli 

coneeivcH himself to lie a man of genius ; in truth he is 
<m\y tlir protprriH', Ilf It jii-vim. lie has niagnifieont plans, 
I but ho writes prefaces instead of books. All the promise 
' which allures in a prospcelus arrests attention in hinr; but 
' docs not perform wliat he piomises. Ife has aspiration, 
) lint no inspiration ; anibition, but no creative power. In 
his poems, in his novels, and in his specehea, you sec that 
he mi'aiia something great, but has not the force to origi¬ 
nate it. As an anilior, in spite of a curtain notoriety and 
nndeiiiablo tahsits, bis value is null, lie has written liooks, 
and these books have been inmienscly successful; but they 
. have no jil-icc in our literature — they are indubitable 
failures, orfleeting ei>liemcrides. He has taken many leaps, 
I but h.as gained no footing. ITo has w ritten a quarter epic; 
I he has written n tragedy; he has wiitton novels, pamphlets, 
I and a political treatise on the constitution; but all these 
I works are as dead ns the last week’s newspaper. The most 
I insignifieant niche in the temple is denied them. If any- 
'body looks at them, it is not on their account, but ou his 
aceount. The uoiso they made has passed away like the 
vacuous enthnsinsm of after-dinner friendships. They have 
achieved notoriety for their author, oblivion for themseh es. 
— Hrilisfi Qani'lerly J/rviem. [It might have been added, 
that Mr ITXsrnuli’s worst fault is his consumption of v.ihi- 
ablo time in harangues which end in nothing. He thus 
impedes legiNlation, and slops the business of the country, 
without clfccting a single useful object.] 

NOTTINCUAM LACE TKADE. 


the superintendence of a IITaori oven, or a huge gip^-look- 
ing cauldron, called a‘go-ashore,’and can only afford to I 
preet a visitor with a whining ‘ tena koc pakcha,' sighing as ' 
if they were very much to be pitied. A mummy-looking i 
roll of mats and blankets propped up against the sunny . 
side of a hut is the outward signifleation of a chief, who, 
on our appearance, slightly nnrolls himself, allowing to ' 
become visililc tho small heads of two or three children, , 
which the Wahincs have handed over to his paternal 
care while engaged in other occupations. His hair is a 
mass of shark oil and red ochre, which also covers his 
body and limbs; but the old fellow is not ashamed of his 
dishabille, and lustily c.-ills out to us, ' llaere mai taka 
jvilieha,' —(‘ Come here, my white man ’): ‘ Omai to riilijn 
rwffii '—(vivo me your fist ’); and after a hcai'ty shake, ho 
asks conndcntly, ‘ A'cAmv! fr iupeka inaka ?'—(‘ Have you got 
no tobacco for me ? ’) A decisive ‘ Kahnre * (‘ No ’) settles 
the question, and destroys all further interest in the con¬ 
versation ; and the old fellow rolls himself and the children 
once more into tho blankets, to doze off agaip till the din¬ 
ner is ready, or till there is anotherv- riianoe of getting an 
‘ omai no omai,’ or gift.— Power'i New Zmlanil. 

11 O M E.' 

TiiRna was a kindly tone tliat tlirnugh the glow ^ 

Of fovoruh dreams, hc.ai t-sickness and dcsp.iir, , 

Came like the echo of an angel's prayer, I 

And on my world-worn spirit poured tho flow ^ 

Of tho sweet waters of tho Long Ago I j 

Thero was a vision hllcd this foreign air 


The rise of this trade at Nottinghain was marked by 
very extraordinary cireuiustances. It was about seventy 
years ago that a stoeking-wcaver tried whether ho could 
apply his frame or loom to make somctliiiig wliieli could 
imitate lace, and by slow degrees such imitation heeame 
introduced. It w.as not, however, till thirty years atter- 
wards that Mr Hcalhcoat, in lUO.'i, obtained a patent for 
a new and higlily-ingenioiis liicc-mnking iiiaeiiine, whieli, 
from certain arrangements of its mecliaiiism, obtained tlio 
name of a bobbin frame, and lieneo tlio name of bobbin 
net. Of tho envy and strife which drove Mr Ilcatlicoat 
away from Nottingliain, and led him to settle in Devon¬ 
shire, wc will sny nothing ; it is not a creditable feature ; 
but wo eiinnot pass in silence over the year wlien, 
Mr Hcatlieoat’s patent having expired, all Nottinghain 
w cut mad—everybody wished to make bobbin net. Listen 
to* what Mr M’Oullooh says on this (loint: —‘ Nuiucroiis 
individuals, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and others, n adily 
embarked capital in so tcmjiting a speetilalion. Prices fell 
in pro|)oction as ]iroduction increased, but tlio demand was 
immense; and the Nottingb.am lace-frame liccamc the 
organ of general supply, rivalling and supplanting in plain 
nets tho most finished productions of France and tho 
Netlnrlands.’ Hear, too, Dr Uro ou tho same point;—‘ It 
was no uneonimou thing for an ailisati to leave his usual 
calling and betake iiimself to a lace frame, of wliieii he was 
part proprietor, and lealisc liy wurking upon it ‘20s., .’tOs., 
nay, even 4()s. jicr day. In consequence of such wonder¬ 
ful gains, Nottingham, tho liirthplaen of this new art, witli 
Loughborough and tho adjoining villages, heeame tlio 
Bceno of an epidemic inaiiia. Many, thong'' nearly dcvoiil 
of mcclianical genius, or tlic copstruetivc tii'i nt, tormented 
tiicmselves niglit and day witli projcct.s of bobbins, pushcis, 
lockers, point, bars, and needles of every v.irious form, till 
tlieir minds got pcriuaneiitly bcwiljjgg'ed. Several lost 
tlictr senses altogether; and some, after clierishing visions 
of weaitli, as in the old times/f alchemy, finding their 
sehemes abortive, sank into despair, and committed suicide. 
If the Nottingham lace-makeis wore now to go mad, it 
would not bo at tlic golden dreams before them. Competi¬ 
tion has had its usual levelling effect, and no more fortunc.s 
eau be rapidly made in the laoe-tradc; tho consumption 
is immense, but the workers are numerous, and prices, 
wages, and profits, liave all alike become low.—7'/ie Land 
Wit hive In, 

A KEW EE A LAND HOUSEHOLD. ' 

The girlslB their best mats, or gaudiest calicoes, and the 
children mfuniliOut,' assemble to greet and wel¬ 

come ua, Hot altogether uninllucneed by the hope of get- 
tVng a ^^ent of a cigar or a pipeful of tobacco. In tlie 
intcrUUr the Pa, the Wahines, or matrons, are busy 
weaving ilax-mats, cleaning potatoes or fish, or engaged in 


With peace that only childhood's heart eau wc.ir. 

Oh, HtraiiKcly linked m happiness or wo 
Are all life's eliaiiges I Youth's impatient eye 
Looks thioiigh tho mists of gulden morning hlnom 
To the brigiit hills where rests the glittering sky; 

Hut manlinod turns, in sunshine as in gluoip, 

Ikick from his triniiiphs to ttio spells that lie 
In tho fond ehildisii words—Mother and Uonic! 

Maiiv ('iii.i.TiiaiM. 


MEN FOR SALE. 

Tlie f'dlowina is tniten from a New Orleans p.spcr:— 
‘ Scveuty-fi\e negroes, just arrived, and for sale at the old 
sland, corner of Moreau and Esplandalc Streets, consisting 
of liouse-servants, cooks, wasiiers and ironers, and field 
liands. TIic hiibscriberwill eontiiiuc to receive from Maiy- 
hiiid and Virginia a eoiistaiit supply during tlio 'nliole 
season. This being tlie oldest establUiiment in the city, 
purcliascrs would do w ell to call and examine before pu’r- 
cliasing—James T. Jllackncy, agent for Hope H. Sinter.’ 

SOUND-PIPES roll A DEAF CONCnECA'nON. 

I liavc applied tho gutta-percha tubing in my cliapcl 
witli tho greatest adtautage to tlio deaf part of my con¬ 
gregation, niid others have adopted niy plan witli iquil 
success. I liavc a largo oval funnel of sheet gutla pcrclia 
inserted in tlie book-board in fioiit of tho UibTc ; ntlaclied 
to tins is a piece of inch iiibing, mssing down on the in¬ 
side of llio pulpit and under tlie floor, like a main gas-pipe; 
attaolied to this are branches of smaller tubing, leading lo 
any pew wliero a deaf person may sit, and at tlie end of 
each is an car-piece. You may tlms supply a wliolu con¬ 
gregation, and enable all to hear witliout tlie least diffi¬ 
culty or cflbit on tho part of tho preacher.—ieFer fioiit 
Troabridya t„ the ‘ Patriot,' 

PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 

By the last report to the IIouso of Commons, it appears 
that the total amount of pauperism of 11M8 was l,87ti,.541 
souls. The habitual pauperism of England thus presents 
an .average of numbers equal to tho irapulation of London 
and its suburbs. Tlio pauperism of the previous yo.ar only 
amounted to ],47I,133«pcrson8. Tho Increaso is pSirtially 
accounted for by the swarms of Irish that havo been driven 
across the Channel by the destUntion of the distressed 
districts. 
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THE STORY OF ROBERT LINDSAY. 
Scotsmen are proTe^ially inclined to ro-im abroad in 
quest of fortune. Tliis is true not less of the humble 
tlmu of the Iiig;hcr ranks. There are few, probably no 
fimilics of distinction, edio liave not members scattered 
ull over tile world in situations sought out and obtained 
by personal effort. Instead of staying at home, to con¬ 
sume a limited patrimony, and worry government for 
places, tlicy usually take themselves off with a guiiica,or 
two in one poekot, and a letter of introduction in an¬ 
other , and it is hard if an uncle, cousin, or more distant 
relative in some far-off corner of the globe does not 
ipccivc them, and give them a lift forward. Helping 
tliemselves, they of course flntl otiicrs not unwilling to 
liclp them. Tlicre being, in fact, a universal demand 
for young men educated and trustworthy, it is nut in 
the least wonderful tliat these wanderers from the 
paternal fireside make fricmls abroad, and live to do 
hoiiictliing for ‘the honour of the family.’ 

Ill reading lately the fortunes of a noble house, related 
liy one of its members—Lord Lindsay’s ‘Lives of the 
Lindsays ’*—we were agreeably reminded of tliis national 
pecui .nty. ‘Lightsome and gay’as the Lindsays have 
iieen giuierally characterised, they liave not tlie less vin- 
dicat(<l the prudent carefulness of the Si'ottish name, 
mid sliown to every country what qualities are necessary 
for ) ouiig men who wisli to elbow tlieir way in the 
Moild. 'I'lic history of tlie Lindsay we are going to 
refer to, from the family memoirs, is that of hundreds 
of >i>ung Scotsmen. He had so many brotliers and 
sisters—seven of the former, and tliree of the latter— 
that it was absolutely necessary for him to begin caily 
to do something for himself: in plain vernacular, ‘ lie 
must go and po»se his fortune.’ l.uckily he had an 
uncle, ns every Scotsman lias, who was looked to on 
the occasion. 'This personage was Mr William Dal- 

III pic, a merchant in Cadiz, who offered a situation 
in the counting-house to one of the boys. Accordingly, 
in tlie year 1763, the iioro of our 8t<e-v, the Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, then at the age of fourteen, proceeded to Spain, 
and made his jcbiit in tlie world of business as a clerk, 
lie was nut very assiduous, it appears, at the desk ; but, 
bring a heartsonie lad, he bustled about in the shipping 
department, and by and by, when in the service of his 
cousin, Mr Duff, exhibited an instance of promptitude 
and daring which drew from his employer a severe re¬ 
primand—together with a coulile of dollars to take him 
to tlie Opera in the evening. ‘The better houses of 
Cadiz,’ says Robert—for we will let him tell the story 
liimself—have each a tower, from which ships may be 
seen at n great distance. One morning, having risen 
early, it tlifn blowing a heavy gala of wind, I looked 
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tlirough the telescope, and observed a ship standing 
into the bay, with a signal of distress flying, and also 
carrying the distinguishing flag of Mr Duff’s house. I 
immediately ran down to the mole, and with much 
difiiciilty succeeded in getting a boat to venture off to 
the ship. Upon boarding tier, I found tiiat she had 
lost nil iier cables and ancliors, and in tliis situation 
was drifting towards the shore before the wind. I pot 
about, went on shore, and soon returned with ail she 
required, and thus saved the vessel.’ 

'Tliis brilliant lad remained long enougb in Spain to 
wind himself round the heart of Mr Duff j and we in¬ 
terrupt the narrative to say that many years after, u hen 
his son, anotlier Robert Linds ly, then a lieutenant in 
the (lUards, was ai, Cadiz, the old gentleman perused 
Ills features with emotion, and said to liini, wliile press¬ 
ing his hand, ‘ I loved your dear father as my son; lie 
was a gallant boy—and you shall bo niy son while here.’ 
Tlie friendship of sucti a man was no light matter; for 
Mr Duff was one of those princely characters that have 
given its lustre to the name of British mcrcliaiit. He 
was adored by the natives of the eountry, who knew 
him ns ‘ Don Diego.’ ‘ During a residence of forty 
years and upwards in Spain, he had contracted mucdi 
of tile habits and clmrncter of the Spaniard, grafted 
upon a naturally poetic and enthusiastic tcniperoinents 
lie was chivalrous and generous to a fault, belicvqd the 
.Spaniards to he like liimself, and equally to be trusted, 
hated the French, and loved his own countrymen—and 
considered and treated ail women ns ladies, and ladies 
as princesses.’ Afr Duff died at Cadiz when upwards 
of eighty years of age. 

The time at leiigtli came, in 1772, when young 
Lindsay’s knowledge of the sliipping department was 
to bo applied in exporting liiinself to India. The first 
step he took on board the ‘ Prince of Wales ’ wag one 
that would tell eitlier for or against n young man, ac¬ 
cording to the context of liis conduct. Wliilc the otlier 
passengers, who were numerous, were gazing at the 
appointments of the vessel, he at once went up to’ the 
captain and rcques’i^d tliat his name might be chalked 
on his berth—tlius securing tlie best quarters op board: 
not a bad example of ’cuuness tliis. The captain is de¬ 
scribed as a cbaractcr. He was a peppery, one-armed 
Welshman, his other arm having been lost in a duel 
with one of his passengers, respecting a young lady 
with whom they had both fallen in love. * Luckily there 
were none of these fair disturbers on board on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, and they arrived at Calcutta without 
anything timt could be called an adventure. The 
I^dsays, however, are always meeting with something 
at least interesting; and on this voyage the ‘ Prince of 
Wales ’ frequently in with the ‘ Rockingham,’ bound 
for China, in which Robert’s brother, William, was a * 
midshipman; and so closely did the vessels approach, 
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that the lads could see each other through a telescope. 
William was afterwards drowned-, and by the time 
Robert returned to Europe, only live of his fellow- 
passengers were alive. Tins reminded him of the old 
mate’s rough good-by on their arrival:—‘Farewell, my 
lads—^you will stow better when honieward-bouud!’ 

“ At Calcutta Mr Lindsay set to work, after the fashion 
of his liglit-spirited race, to amuse himself, lie was in 
the civil service ol the Gonipany, and the drudgery was 
done at that tune by native scribes. In 1776 he re¬ 
moved to Dacca, .-is youngest assistant to the head of 
the revenue department; where he learnt to hunt wild 
boars, and astonish his companions by clever and 
daring e.vploits. The only tiling he saw at Dacca 
‘worthy of the attention of a stranger’ was a piece of 
ordnance 36 feet long, and made of hammered iron, 
'i'he natives declared it had fallen from heaven, and 
when swallowed up by the encroachments of the river, 
they said it had returned thither. Alter Mr Lindsay’s 
time, however, it was fished up by Mr Walters, by the 
aid of European science, and may now be seen at Dacca 
raised on a platform of brick and mortar. It is curious 
that our adventurer did nut consider tiie famous muslin 
manufacture ns wortliy the attention of a stranger. 
Even now it has not wholly ceased, the gossamer fabric 
being still procurable to order, nlthouglv more as a 
curiosity than as an article of regular trade, costing 
L. 15 for ten yards. 

All Scotsmeu abroad look forward to the time w hen 
they may come home, buy a property, and fini.sh in a 
style eiual to anything in the best days of ‘ the family.’ 
It maybe a foolish thought this; but anything is better 
than gravitating downward, and so let us be tlninkful. 
Robert Lindsay was as ambitious as any lad who ever 
crossed the Border. ‘Amidst all our sports in India,’ 
says he, ‘ I never lost sight of the prospect of returning 
to ray native country, and was anxious to be placed 
in some situation wherein I might derive some benefit 
from my own industry.’ lu a letter to his mother, he 
pieutions what his capabilities were for turning such 
situations to account. ‘ With regard to my abilities, 
you are a judge of them—although, taking tlie run of 
mankind in general, I think, without fiuttering myself, 

I have my share, but not more -. I never was born to j 
make a shining figure in the world. I think I enjoy 
a full proportion of eommon sense, which, joined to 
the experience I have hud of the world, has taught 
me to beliave in a manner to gain tliu friendsliip of all 
my acquaintances. As to enemies, I have none; at 
least 1 flatter myself so.’ ILs ideas, he added, were 
confused; ho wanted fluency of speeeli; and his me¬ 
mory was bad; but he understood French, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, and llindostani—and a little more than 
that, us wo shall see. Tiie district < f Sylhet, on the 
eastern side of the Brahmapootra, wa< under the super- 
inteiideuce of the Dacca Couueil, which had deputed 
one of its members, Mr Holland, a mau of charueter and 
fortune, to proceed thither to arrange the collection of 
the land'revenue. On his^-eturii, in a conversation 
with Lindsay, he regrettcii that liis health had not 
permitted Iiim ‘ to complete the work ho had so pros¬ 
perously eonimeiiced. “ I am sensible,” said he, ‘‘ it will 
prove an arduous undertaking, and none but a man 
possessed of a sound constitution, with great energy 
and determination, is fit for it.” I thought for sonio 
time, and turuing quickly round, i said, “ I know the 
man who will suit you exactly.” “ And where is be to 
be found 7 ” said Mr ilullaud. I answered, “ I am the 
maul," _ Upon which my fiiend threw himself back in 
hia (d^r, and with a loud laugh, replied, “ Liudsay, 
vott are the most impudent fellow alive I Our estab- 
iisbment ie more than twenty in number, eighteen of 
whom would jump at the apimiutment; aud hero are 


you, the youngest of tiie whole, aspiring to it yourselt 1 ” 
‘‘ And can you blame me, my friend,” said I, “ for look¬ 
ing to the top of the ti-ee ? ” “ By no means,” said he; 
“but how can the thing be accomplished?” “The 
thing is difficult, I allow; but with such a friend as yon 
much may be effected. May I look for your support at 
a future day should I be proposed by the other mem¬ 
bers in Council ? ” “ You shall have iv’ said he. All I 
then asked was, tliat he should not retire until I saw a 
little daylight in the business, and that, in the mean¬ 
while, our conversation should remain a secret. To this 
he willingly consented.’ 

This was not a bad move for a beginner; but Lind¬ 
say, while waiting for an opportunity to tako another 
step, amused himself with a practical speculation, sug¬ 
gest^ by bis conversation about Sylhet working upon 
ins Cadiz recollections of mercantile business, lie saw 
that the salt trade (a monopoly of the Indian govern¬ 
ment) was carried on at Syllict in n way which pro¬ 
mised much advantage to those Europeans who knew 
how to buy -, and entering into a confederacy with a n i- 
tive capitalist, he suddenly made his appearance in the 
market, and purchased salt to the anioimt of L.20,n00. 
Tiie result put money in his pocket, enabled him to {uy 
off the debts he had contracted at Calcutta, and facili¬ 
tated his removal from Dacca, by sickening some ineni- 
hers of the Council of his interference in matters w liich 
they Iiad considered a perquisite of their own. Wlien 
Mr llollaiid at length fully made up his mind not to 
return to Sylhet, our young adventurer began to act 
in earnest—but not to agit.ite. He first went quietly 
to the Resident at Dacca, and made known hii w islu s. 
The rejily of course was that, as the j oungest member 
of the settlement, he had no chance. Very little, the 
applicant feared; but if his name should be proposed in 
the Council by somebody else, might he hope that it 
would meet with the Resident’s coneurrencu ? The 
great man consented with a smile—probably concealing 
a sneer; and Mr Lindsay had only one more vote to 
gain in order to secure a majority. T’hi', was as easily 
mauaged as the rest; and to the extreme surprise of the 
junior servants of the settlement, wlio were all his 
seniors, he set out for Sylhet as Resident. 

Ills journey, or rather inland voyage, was made dur¬ 
ing the rains, when the river floods the whole of the 
lower part of Bengal. ‘ I shall not therefore be dis¬ 
believed when I say that, in pointing my boat towards 
Sylhet, I had recourse to my ce .ipns-», the same .is at 
sea, and steered a straight course through a bike not 
less than one hundred miles in extent, occasionally pass¬ 
ing tl'i'ough villages built on artificial mound.; but so 
scanty was the ground, that each lioiise had a canee 
attached to it.’ While performing this voyage, ‘ I fre¬ 
quently passed through fields of wild rice, forming the 
most beautiful verdure, so thick, as to exclude the ap¬ 
pearance of water : the herbage giving way to tho boat 
as it advanced, and again n.,iiig immediately btliind it, 
formed a very novel scene. We wore thus eneouipatirtd 
by a sea of green.’ He I'ound the town ‘ an inconsider¬ 
able bazaar, or market-place, the houses of the inhabi¬ 
tants being fantastically built, and scattered upon the 
numerous hills and rising grounds, so buried in wood, as 
to be scaicely discernible.’ Here he qommonced bis 
reign (‘it not being his business to combat religious 
prejudices ’) by going in state to make an offering of 
five gold mohurs to tlie tutelar saint of tho Moham¬ 
medans i but this expenditure was amplv returned by 
the pleasant custom he found in vogue of every visitor 
making the Resident a present of from one to five 
rupees. > 

It will indicate suffloiently the enormous abnssa which 
prevailed at that time in our system of Indian govern¬ 
ment, if we mention that Mr Lindsay, while bolding a 
situation nearly equivalent in power and dignity to 
that of a Roman proconsul in Asia, enjoyed a salary of 
only L.500 a year! With such remuneratiofc, the Com¬ 
pany’s high officers were of course allowed to scramble 
as they might for a subBisteuce and a fortune; and tho 
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result to the unhappy country was a career of tyranny, 
venality, and rapacity unexam^ed in histow. Our 
adventurer, however, who was himself a man of honenr,* 
though ofHeially connected with a system of dishonour, 
writes with amusing unconsciousness.^ He borrowed 
large sums of money, dashed into extensive speculations, 
and then, when liis affairs were in full swing, and his 
capital all afloat, be received intimation that he was to 
bo superseded by an older officer, a member of the 
Dacca Council I The blow stunned him: it was utter 
ruin; liis hopes of returning home were at an end; he 
iiad no friend to advise witii; there was no human being 
near him who could even speak the Englisii language; 
and ill his loneliness and despair he sat down and wept. 

{ ihit a lightsome Lindsay is never stunned long at one 
time. Ho rose from Us prostration with a rebound; 
paid up out of his own funds what remained outstanding 
of tlie collection of the revenue; manned and armed a 
couple of canoes, and pretending to set out for Dacca, 
pushed on niglit and day till he reached Calcutta, a dis¬ 
tance, by the river, pf upwards of 300 miles. ‘ I had pre¬ 
viously prepared a humble remonstrance to the Supreme 
liiiard, stating the nature of my appointment, my in- 
ilefatigable labour and exertions during the last nine 
month', ill a turbulent country, and that I had succeeded 
ill realising every farthing of the revenue with which 
tile country was taxed ; and, as a reword fur my zeal, 
I complained tiiat I had been unjustly and disgracefully 
removed by the Dacca Board from my sitaation. I now ' 
' niadc use of every private interest I could raise upon 
' the occasion, and bad to acknowledge the able influence 
I of a fair lady, wife of Justice Hyde, who warmly inte¬ 
rested herself in my behalf. The consequence was, 
tliat an express was sent to the D.acca Council to know 
(by return of post) the cause of the removal of Mr 
Jjiiidsay; in reply, they could assign no cause what¬ 
ever, excepting my being junior in rank to many others. 

I An order was then issued, appointing me Uesi^nt and 
[ Colketor of Sylliet: moreover, independent of Dacca, 
with lustructiuns to correspond with the presidency 
direct. Tills was a signal victory in my favour, and 
an ample reward for ray activity. I re-embarked in 
my (Mime, and returned to Sylhet with so much expe¬ 
dition, that ttie inhabitauts hardly knew 1 bad been 
absent—travelling 600 miles in an open bout, covered 
only by an awning.’ 

'file district teemed with tiiose productions by which 
an Indian fortune could then be made; and sugar, iron, 
timber, lime, elepliants, ivory, honey, gums, and drugs— 
all w aitcd only the application of capital to make noble 
returns. Mr Lindsay’s ideas expanded. With his 
limited means he could only crawl as before, and he 
now longed to run. But the money ? The money 
I came i and it came in a way which is not a little curious. 
The only circulation of tlie province was in cowries; 
and in these small shells 250,000 rupees of revenue was 
collected. Now, as one rupee contains 5120, and one 
pound 40,960 cowries, it may be supposed that this 
ponderous circulation required many warehouses to 
hold it, aud a uumerous fleet of boats to transport it 
when collected. The expenses, therefore, and the loss 
from depredations, were very great; and the Supreme 
Board at Calcutta listened witli much gratification to 
a proposal tha* was made by a speculator to purchase 
the whole collection at Sylhet at a given price, the 
money to bo payable in two years after delivery. This 
offer was submitted to tlie Resident, whose report was 
favourable as to the price, but condemned the time as 
unreasonable. Mr LiUdsay added a modest tender to 
farm tlie revenue himself, and pay in six months; imd 
the*proposal being accepted, he had now the foundation 
secure ror a large and rapid fortune. 

His chief business was in chunam, from a mountain 
in the Cossyah country, ’ composed of the purest ala- 
Daster lime, and apparently equal to the supply of the 
whole worldit Htwe, being delighted with Uio climate, 
be built a villa at a place whi^ is now a well-known 
sanatarlum. ‘ During the few days of my residence at 
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Fondua [Poonjee, we presume], I had the uncommon 
gratifleatioH of witnessing a caravan arrive from the 
interior of the mountain, bringing on their shoulders 
the produce of their bills, consisting of the coarsest 
silks fhom the confines of China; fruits of various 
kinds: but the great staple was iron, of excellent 
quality. In descending the mountain, the scene liad 
much of stage eflfect, 'the tribes descending from rock 
to rock, as represented in “ Oscar and Malvina.” 
In the present instance, the only descent was by 
steps cut out in the precipice. The burthens were 
carried by the women in baskets, supported >by a belt 
across the forehead, the men walking by their side, 
protecting them witli their arms. The elderly women 
in general were ugly in the extreme, and of masculine 
appearance; their mouths and teeth are as black as 
ink, from the inordinate use of the betel-leaf mixed with 
lime. On the otlier hand, the young girls are both fair 
and handsome, not being allowed the use of bctel-uut 
until after their marriage. In appearance they re¬ 
semble very much the Malay. The strength of their 
arms and limbs, from constant muscular exercise in 
ascending and descending these mountains, loaded with 
heavy burthens, far exceeds our idea. I asked one of 
tile girls to allow me to lift her burthen of iron : from 
its weight, 1 could not accomplish it. This, 1 need nut 
say, occasioned a laugh in tlie line of march to my 
prejudice.’ The lime trade increased to such an extent, 
as to keep 500 or COO men in full employment. 

The military defence uf the station had hitherto been 
intrusted to a detachment of Sepoys about 100 atrong; 
but the climate disagreed with the men, who died so 
fast, that the party wag withdrawn. Mr Lindsay now 
proposed to farm the army as well as the revenue; and 
with the sanction of government, he organized, under 
Ills own command, a native militia corps, whicli he kept 
up at a much less expense than the former. The whole 
of India was at this time deeply and justly disaffected, 
and only waited for a signal to rise simultaneously. It 
was iu the year 1782, when Hastings, by an act of pro¬ 
digious audacity, placed iu the utmost jeopardy the new 
empire of the English. The rajah of Benares, disputing 
or delaying the payment of a tribute which had been 
imposed upon him, the governor-general, instead of 
sending an army, as usual, to collect it, proceeded to the. 
spot in person, and there—in the holy city of the Hin¬ 
doos—coolly put the reigning prince under arrest. Mr 
Lindsay teiis us that there was a well-constructed plot 
fur seizing the person of this daring intruder; but there 
was no plot in the case. Tlie citizens rose suddenly 
up like one man, massacred at a blow the guards of the 
royal prisoner, and Hastings very narrowly escaped 
by flight under cover of the niglit. The partial insur¬ 
rections caused by this circumstance extended tCSyl- 
het; and Mr Lindsay liod occasion to try the mettle 
of his troops in actual eoniliet. 

Besides fighting, and the excitement of some attempts 
to assassinate him, he amused himself with doctoring, 
including operations with the knife, and with working 
in wood, iron, ivory, and ailrer, and building boats, and 
afterwards vessels of burthen. His canoe-makers and 
inuslin-weavcrs he tnraed into ship-builders and canvas- 
manufacturers; and lie actually despatched twenty of 
his vessels to Madras, at a jj^eriod of scarcity, with 6000 
tons of rice. Hia next ship was a vessel of 400 tons 
burthen, and he got her down to tlie vicinity of tiie sea; 
but there the water failed him, and with the fortune of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s family-piece, the ship was 
found too large for the river. His expedients, however, 
were inexhaustible; and ho at length found a narrow 
but deeper stream; and having succeeded in urging her, 
with all sail set, over a bar of black mud ten leagues in 
extent, she reached the ocean. 

‘ I find,’ says Mr Lindsay, ‘ I have still one aquatic 
adventure more to mention, in which a friend happened 
to bare a concern. There chanced, at the dose of the 
shipping concern, to be an overgrown lime-boat, or ' 
Ugbter, lying in the Sylhet river. A certain Captaiu 
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'I’.ij lor, eviflently Hot a little mad, had lonj? petitioned 
I me for employment without eireet. At last he urged 
I me to put a deck on the lime-l>oat, and proposed to run 
I her down before the wind to Madras. Tins 1 agreed to, 
upon the comlition that tlic vessel, on her arrival, should 
he sold ns fire-wood. C.iptain T.iylor made out his voyage 
le most suecessfully; but instead of breaking her up, as 
proposed, lie eh.ingcd tile name of the “ Golumpus” to 
“ Bnnce Wdhani,” liestowed abundance of yellow ochre 
on her sides, and adverti«ed her in the public pajiers, 
“ For Bengal direct: for fndght and passage apply to 
Ciiptam Taylor.” My fri'oid .Fohn C'arstairs had just 
arrived from Kngland; and reading the advertisement, 

I tlie only question he asked was, “ Who is your owner?” 
'I'aylor answered, "The lion. Robert Lindsay;” and 
Carstairs embarked next day with a fair wind, 
j ‘ It hlow a gentle breeze, not more than three knots, 
when the sliip bruaeiied to. All was soon put to riglits; 
hut tins having occurred again more tlian once, ‘‘ What 
■ I is tlio meaning of tills. Captain Taylor?” asked my 
' fiiend. The capt.iiii coolly replied, “How eaii it be 
otherwi le, sir? 'I'lie vessel has no keel, sir! Her bottom 
is ns flat as a pancake, and she is no better tliun a 
dung-barge!” Carstairs, after studying the features of 
the man, remained silent, trusting to I’rovidenee for the 
result. Most fortunately the weather eontinued flne, 
and tlie wind f.ivourablc; tlie smallest reverse would 
have sent them all to the bottom. 

I ‘ 1 must coneliidc the history of my ships by quoting 
I a parngrapli from one of file last letters 1 received from 
iny niuther in Bengal-—“ I uinlerstaiul, my dear Robert, 
tliat you arc a great sliip-biiilder. Your talents in this 
' line I do not dispute-; but I have one f.ivcuu- to ask of 
you, whieh is, tlliit you will not eome home in one of 
your own building.” And 1 implicitly followed her 
I advice.’ 

I His various cm|iloynients he still further diversified 
I with elcphaiit-catcliing—taking fi-om 150 to 200 of these 
niuiinds every year for tweUe years. In meiitioniiig 
this siib)“ct, he warmly defends the often-impeached 
honesty of the lower ranks of Hindoos. He sent his 
elepliants by servants of the lowest description to nil 
I parts of Indi.i. On one occasion ‘ his servant Mnnoo, 
after a twelvemonth's absence, rcliirncd .all covered with 
. dust, and in appearaiu-o most miserable; lie unfolded 
, Ills girdle, and produced a scrap of paper of small dimen¬ 
sions, w-hicli proved to be a bankei-’s bill uiiioiinting to 
I three or four thousand iioiinds—his own pay was thirty 
\ shillings sterling per month.’ 

! Mr Lindsay w.as at length superseded in earnest; 

I some of his old enemies of the D.icca Council baling 
risen to the Supreme Board. On this occ.-ision he took 
tlie inisforliinc very coolly; assisted his successor cour- 
I tconsly in collecting arrears of revenue, and then pro¬ 
ceeded on a visit to Upper India, in tlie absolute con- 
. vietion that matters could not go on witliout liim, and 
I tliat bis recall was certain. At Ih-nares he was over- 
I taken by an express confirming tliis anticipation, and 
I he returned to Sylliet to pass some more time in his 
I useful, ingenious, and persevering labours. Ho had now 
made a handsome fortune, ‘ not by ruining nabobs, but 
by Ills own industry;’ and thermo at lenglli came 
(aIthoiv;h he was only at tlie age of tliirty-thrce) when 
he could gratify his ardent knging to return to ids own 
country. ‘ 'flie year 1787 had now commenced, and I 
began to feel tlio eflccts of the laborious and active life 
I liad led during eighteen years’ resilience in India. 
Upon balancing my accounts for the two preceding 
years, I found that iny aflairs had been more prosperous 
than I imagined. I therefore prepared, with a glad 
heart, to return home.’ 

Our hero did return Iiome; and what is equally satis¬ 
factory, be settled down as a Scotch laird in a manner 
perfectly befitting • the honour of the family.’ ‘ The 
subsequent years of my life,’ 8.iy8 he, ‘ have been de¬ 
voted to the education of my children and improvement 
*1 of my estate, in both of whieh 1 have been most ably 
jjyssisted by my best and f.iithfiil friend, my wife. It 
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is now naar thirty-five years since we were happily 
united, and during this long period I have enjoyed in ' 
^ler society, and tliat of our numerous family, as much i 
comfort and happiness ns this world can afford.’—L. It. I 


BLOOD-PRODIGIES. , 

Whii.e in attendance on a case of cholera early in i 
September 1848, Dr Eckard of Berlin was shown a 
plate of potatoes wliich, after having been boiled in 
their skins, had been placed a few days before in a new , 
deal cupboard on the second floor, and now exhibited, 
besides a thick coat of mouldiness, at places where the ' 
skins had lieoome broken, an intense red colour, as if j 
covered witli blood. The same colour was also found | 
spotting a piece of bread and some boiled meat that had | 
been placed in the cupboard. Other potatoes were now- 
put into the same cupboard, and with the iiroduction of i 
the same effects, but to a lesser extent; and repeated ! 
trials exhibited a gradual diminution of the appearance, | 
until at last it ceased entirely. 

Portions of the reddened potato were forwarded to 
the celebrated microscopical observer, Professor Eliren- 
berg, wlio has lately road an interesting account to the 
Berlin Academy of the results of his investigations. 

He found in October that he was enabled to jiropagafc 
tlie rod appearance by inoculating witli it boiled pota¬ 
toes, and other articles of food, but especially broad. 
The redness appeared in three days, and continued 
capable of reproduction by inoculation until tlie middle I 
of Febru.-iry of the present year, when it ceased to be ' 
so. Examining it by the microscope, the professor , 
found the redness to be due, not, as conjectured by 
some, to the presence of a vegetable production, but to j 
that of an exceedingly minute animal, which lie has 
termed the ‘ purple nionad,’ or Hfnnas ]irodigioi,a. The 11 
body of the nionad is but from the -m'sBth to the lo'soth | 
of a line (twelftli of an incli) in length, and it lias a | ^ 
proboscis half ns long ns its body. In a eubic ini li, from i 
4(i,GnC,(l0O,(IUO,OOO to 884,7.36,000,000,000 may exist! i 
The animals have a quick, irregular motion, and do not 
form chains, like the Vilirw. Tlicy appear, first of all, I 
as small briglit-reil points, like so inaily coloured minute ' 
dewdrops. Sometimes they much resenible fishes’ roe, | 
and often quickly unite into large patches. On the | 
third day, between the red spots mouldiness appears, i 
the vegetable production Penicillntm gUtucum being | 
rapidly developed. Rlants and animals thus struggle I 
for the possession of the substance, the victory remain- 
iiig witli the mouldiness. Tliis monad is not to be eon- I 
founded with a red fungus which is sometimes found on | 
plants, old bread, &c. and of wliieli Elirenberg describes | 
several varieties. One of these, the OiJeum amantiacum, 
abounded in Paris in 1843, spoiling large quantities of 
the bread used in the garrison. A species of algie, the 
Prolococrus, gives a very analogous appearance to tins 
monad; and its near relationship to the infusoria has 
caused a greenish-coloured protoeocciis to be termed P. \ 
monas. Tlie red snow is tliouglit to dppend upon the - 
presence of this. I’rofossor Elirenberg observes inci¬ 
dentally that the beautiful sky-blue colour observed in 
sour milk and cream, and the deep orange colour some¬ 
times seen in these substances, are due to the presence 
of minute inftisoria—the Vibrio sgneganus and the Vtbrio 
tgnoeanthus. 

History presents us with numerous ixampics of ihis 
bloody appearance suddenly presenting itBelf,>and not 
unfrequently loading to cruel persecutions. It led to 
the putting to death, during a plague at Rome n. c. 332. 
of 170 matrons, on an alleged charge of poisoning. 
According to the Greek and Roman historians, the 
troops of Alexander were terribly alarnio.], while be¬ 
sieging Tyre, at perceiving blood in their food, the be¬ 
sieged being equally terrified at a bloody rain. The 
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' priest Aristander succeeded in rallying the fallen spirits 
I of the Blacedonians by assuring them that, as the blood 
I was found wUhin the bread, it betokened the success of 
I thoir siege operations. Apiwarances of blood flowing 
from bread when bitten are recorded as occurring at 
Tours in 583, at Spires in 1104, at Namur in 1193, at 
Rochelle in 1163, and at many other places. At Augs¬ 
burg, in 1199, a iicrson having kept the consecrated wafer 
ill Ins moutli, brought it at a later period to the priest 
changed into flesh and blood. Pilgrimages were not 
I unfronucntly made to witness bleeding hosts, as that of 
I Doberan in 1201, and that of Belitz near Berlin, which 
had been sacrilegiously sold by a girl to a Jew, In 
1296, the Jews at Rotil near Frankfort having been 
reported to have caused a host to bleed which they 
' had bought, a fanatical persecution of these people 
tofik place, whereby 10,000 were said to have been 
I slaughtered. Several Jews were burned at Gustrow in 
Mecklenburg fur a similar oflenco. In 1492 a priest, 
one I’cter Tliine, residing in Mecklenburg, sold two 
liosts to a Jew for the purpose of redeeming a pawn; 
and they having pierced them, abundance of blood 
' flowed out. The priest, now tormented with remorse, 

' confessed the transaction, and betrayed tlie Jews: twenty 

I j of their number were burned on an eminence at Stern- 
I' berg, since called J udenberg} and at this very Judeii- 

II berg did tlie Mecklenburg deputies recently commence 
ji their sittings. In 1510 tliirty-cight Jews were executed, 

and then burned, for ‘ having tormented a consecrated 
j I host until tlie blood came.’ The bleeding of the liost, pro- 
11 duct'd in consequence of the scepticism of the otiieiatiiig 
i I priest, gave rise to the miracle of Bolsena in 12C4, the 
11 prle-.t’s garment stained with the blood being preserved 
11 until quite recent times as a relic. This gave rise to 
I' tlie foundation of the festival of the Vorpiia Vhriiti by 
1 1 Urban IV., although Raphael, painting his celebrated 
I' picture in 1512, substitutes Julius II. 

' In more recent times, this bloody appearance has 
been observed and described by Sette of J’.idii.i in 1819, 

I who, mistaking it for u fungus, tcniied it Zoognlactma 
I immetrosa. Pittarello, a peasant residing at Legnaro 
I near Padua, observed several sjiots resembling blood on 
a dish of polenta, which had been kept m a table-drawer 
I in the kitclicn. TliU was thrown away; but another 
I day similar red spots were found on other polenta, and 
I' after a while on all articles of food ‘whatever. The 
greatest curiosity and consternation prevailed. The 
I streets of Padua leading to Legnaro were thronged by 
I anxious crowds hastening to inspect tho house, and full 
I of the calamities it foreboded. Many regarded it ns a 
direct judgment of God upon the unhappy peasant for 
I having forestalled corn during the dear years. While 
the priest sought to satisfy the credulous by various 
* I protective ceremonies, Dr Sette having succeeded in 
transplanting tlie colour to the residence of his reverence, 

' the opinion that it was emblematical of wickediies.' was 
I abandoned. The appearance, which had commenced in 
August, ceased in September, and was reproduced in 
I April by nieaus of a dried portion that liad beep kept 
I five months. Notwithstanding that from tlie time he 
. published his dissertation in 1818, showing that inoul- 
diiiess is not a spontaneous pnalnction, but arises from 

I the presence of certain seeds. Professor Lhreiiberg has 
paid tlio minutest attention to tliis description of inves- 

I tigation, he has never before seen anything resembling 
' tlie Monas prodigiosa. 

II Since the above was prepared for the press, another 
number of the Reports of the Berlin Academy has come 
to hand, containirij^ some additional remarks by l*rofeMor 
EJirenberg up>a the subject. He says that he continued 
to repreduce tho appearance by inoculation throughout 
the wliole of the winter until the end of January (1849), 
after which time he totally failed doing so, wliat^er 
tho substance, or its age, he employed. Prior to tins 
period, portions which he distributed amongst dilrercnt 
observers at Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, &o. were easily 
propagated. Doubts having been raised in the minds 
of some of these inquirers, whether what Uiey thus pro- 
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duced was not red mouldiness or a fungous substance, 
the professor occupies a considerable portion of the 
present paper in showing the dilferential characters 
between these and the Monas prodigiosa. The learned 
in the minute productions of the vegetable world are 
acquainted with several varieties of red mouldincss, a 
portion of which attaclf bread, and otliers eliccsc or' 
other vegetable substances; and an orange-coloured 
variety, the Oideum aurantiaoutn, as already mentioned, 
infested tlie munition bread of the garrison of I’uris in 
1843, an account of which by members of the French 
Academy, with descriptive plates, is to lie found in tho 
‘ Annales de Chimie' fur that year. Several of the 
smaller algm have, from their red colour, received from 
various naturalists the distinctive appellation sanguinca; 
but all are found on exaniiiiatiou to vary entirely in 
characters from the appearance in question. The 
nearest approaching to it is a species of algte termed 
the pi otococcus, one of tho varieties of which produces 
the appearance termed red snow, and which, from its 
great resemblance to the infusoria, has been termed by 
Agardli Prolococciis monos. 

The professor furnishes several additional historical 
citations bearing upon the subject, but we will only 
refer to one or two of these. Wo have no doubt tliat 
as the possession of a bleeding-host conferred celebrity 
on a church or cloister, and was often the means of 
directing pilgrimages to the spot, the priests of the 
Middle Ages occasionally counterfeited an appearance 
which originally no doubt astonished them as much as 
it did their followers. Certain it is that in all the refer¬ 
ences to tliat period, the host is the object that funiished 
the locale for the development of the phenomenon. One 
of tho stories cited by Elircnberg is too good to be 
passed over. A certain castle in Valencia was bc- 
lengucrcd by the iSaracens in 1239, and some of its de¬ 
fenders were disturbed in tlm very act of taking the 
sacrament. The priest hastily wrapped up the conse¬ 
crated host ill its linen envelop, aiui they all hurried 
to the battlements. 'Die foe repulsed, on returning 
to the chapel the host and clean linen cloth enveloping 
it were found sprinkled with blood. Now came the 
question, to what monastery so precious a relic should 
be consigned; and the matter was tlinuglit weighty 
enough to invoke a sapernatural guidance. A SuraceH 
mule that liad been captured, and was an entire stranger 
to tlie country, was laden with the holy burthen, and 
turned loose to go where he listed, the priests follow'- 
iiig him with tapers. He went straight to the birth¬ 
place of tho priest who liad consecrated the host, and 
having ni'cumphshcd his task, forthwith died. Of the 
other cases mentioned by Flircnbcrg, we will only allude 
to one wliicli occurred in modem times (1821) at a mill 
situated on the Moselle at Eiikirch. From the 22d of 
August to September 24th certain articles of food, espe¬ 
cially meat, o.atnieal, and cooked potatoes, after they had 
stood from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, became 
covered wltii bloodlike Bpot^ which coalesced and pene¬ 
trated their substance. A moss-covered stone in the 
mill-stream exliibiting some of these, the water of tlie 
mill in wliich the food had been cooked was supposed 
to be at fault; but -careful observation showed this was 
not the case. In every room of tlie mill, in its cellars, 
granaries, and cupboards, gven when the keyliolcs were 
stopped up, food became thus infected; so that every 
one left the mill, and nobody would cat bread made of 
the flour tliat came from it. A medical inquiry into 
tho matter threw no light upon it, some observers be¬ 
lieving the appearance due to a tuicroscopic insect, 
others to a minute fniigus. 

A great number of the so-called bleeding hosts gkVe 
rise to cruel persecutions of the Jews, as we have already 
stated; tiiis doubtless serving their oppressors as a very 
convenient pretext, appealing, as it did, to some of the 
strongest feelings of their instruments. But, according 
to a commnnication made by Dr Bckard, it would soein^ 
that a superstitious belief among the Jews may have* 
had sometliing to do with exciting this prejudice. He 
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says that the Jews are familiar with these bloodlike 
ftVIicaranees on food, and that from the remotest times 
tliey have beo;i declared by them to appear at the 
period knowm in the .Jewish calendar as Tckuphah, 
which si>'nif1es ‘ revolutions of the months.’ Landau, in 
his Kabbinical Dh-tionary of 1924, art. TV/dfpAaA, (piotes 
Elscher as stilling; it to be a belief among the .Tows that 
on certain months, four times in the year, drops of blood 
fall on articles of food, wlietlier covered or not; and 
th.at the only me.ins of preventing this is the placing 
a piece of iron on tiic dish containing it. Abcn Esra 
treats the belief as a mere superstition, founded on no 
nutliority in the itabhinical books. If such a supersti¬ 
tion, Iiowever, even lingers to the present day, we can 
easily imagine how influential its operation may have 
been in inviting persecution during the Middle Ages. 

Tradition takes us also to the East, and connects this 
bloodlike appearance witli that of the bloody rains, and 
with the Mohammedan belief that man was produced 
from blood tliat fell from heaven. 


THE IJJIOT GIRL. 

PiEunK 1 .E Roi;.v’« humble habitation was situated on 
the banks of the Meuse, just wlicro it winds its way 
through a chasm in the ch.ain of tho Ardennes, between 
tali cliflS compo.scd chiefly of slate, and crowned with 
forests of dark and gloomy pine. It was a lonely spot, 
yet had many cliarms for its inmates, some of whom 
had never known any other home. 

I'ierro had been a soldier of the Empire, and was still 
a young man when liis military career was nnc.vpectedly 
closed by the fall of Napoleon, whom, like most of his 
companions in arms, he regarded with unbounded vene¬ 
ration. Eor a wliile I’icrre led an unsettled roving life; 
but when n few years were past, lie married a village 
^rl of that neighbourhood, and fixed himself, as lie 
imagined, for life upon a small farm near the pictu- 
resipic town of I'ermay. Adcle was a guileless, merry- 
hearted girl, and withal a thrifty manager, so that 
I'ierro had no cause to repent liis choice; and never 
was there a liappicr countenance than his when, at tlio 
close of a long day’s toil, he seated himself by the side 
of the blazing log which glowed upon his hearth, and 
kaw his wife and children gatliercd around him. Dur¬ 
ing these twilight hours Adulo’s hand was ever busy 
witli her distaff, while she listened to her gondman’s 
tales of glory, whicli lie would recite with his sniiff-bo.x 
in liand, modelled after the JV/i/ Caporafs cocked-hat, 
and upon which he usually bestowed an emphatic tap 
at tho most striking parts of his story. 

For a time all prospered with I’ierre and AdMe. Their 
crops were good ; their cliildren handsome, liealtliy, and 
dutiful; and their later years had been blessed with the 
gift of a lovely boy, mucli younger than any of his ten 
brotliers and sisters, of wliom, as well as of his parents, 
he was the plaything and the darling. At tlie evening 
fireside tho little Andrd used to climb up on liis father's 
knee, and listen with such glee to hU ; ccital of perilous 
adventures and daring exploits, that tlie father would 
sometimes clap him on the shouljlcr, saying, with a 


France t Virc la ranee I —and the boy's eyes sparkled 
with pleasure on hearing his father’s words, although 
their meaning could be but dimly apprehended by bis 
infant ears. 

On these occasions Adelo was wont to sliake her 
head gravely, and say, ‘ No, no, my child; thou sbalt 
ciptivatc the soil like thy father, and stay at home 
and take care of us in our old days; ’ to which her hus¬ 
band would quickly rejoin, ‘Thou dost forget, ma. petite 
femmct that 1 was a soldier first.’ And so the discussion 
ended. 

Pierre and AdMe had no near neighbours except a 
fisherman’s family, whose circumstances were poorer 
than their own, and to whom they were sometimes able 
to lend a kindly and a helpful hand. Among Louis 


Boehart’s children was one named Annette, whose intel¬ 
lect had during her early infancy been weakened by a 
violent attack of fever, which also affected her faculty 
of hearing as well as of speech, so that it was not with¬ 
out difficulty that she contrived to maintain any sort 
of communication with her fellow-creatures. Annette’s 
countenance was but too plainly marked with the stamp 
of idiocy; yet it bore a shade of melancholy which left 
the beholder doubtful how far the Inward stream of 
thought might be flowing on, while its outward mani¬ 
festation had been checked and destroyed. Her large 
dark ej’cs, wandering and restless though thev were, 
boro an expression of gentlenc.ss and love which called 
forth the kindly sympathies of those who knew her; 
and through her docile obedience, she contrived to lighten 
her mother’s daily burthen by doing many little offices 
in the houseliold; for Annette was the only daughter 
among a family of many sons. She delighted also in 
soothing those who were in trouble, and seemed to have 
an instinctive knowledge of the approach of sorrow or 
of evil to those she loved; so that before any other eye 
could detect a rising cloud upon the brow of one who 
was dear to her, Annette would be seated on a low stool 
at their side, and by a silent kiss imprinted on their 
hand, would give assurance of her sympathy and love. 
Annette was a great favourite at Le Roux’s farmhouse, 
and often of an evening would she glide into the kitchen 
just as they were assembled round the hearth, and take 
her seat near tho old soldier, or rather near Andr?, by 
whom she was so fondly beloved, that the little fellow, 
on observing lier entrance, would slide off his father’s 
knee, and climbing up to Annette’s lap, would gently 
lay his liltlc head on her bosom. It was an affecting 
sight at such moments to behold the idiot girl, heedles.s 
of the stirring talcs which seemed to interest all utliers 
save liersclf, while her vacant eyes w'ere liglited up with 
affection as tliey rested upon her little favourite Andre. 

Tlius passed on many days of peaceful yet busy life 
at tlie farmhouse of La Mettrayc; but at length its 
tranquil course became troubled by one of tliose waves 
of sorrow which toll over the stillest surface of huniau 
life. 

Une evening Pierre came in, looking ruffled, and out 
of humour. Adcle, unused to see her goodman return 
home iu this sort of mood, inquired of liim what was 
the matter. 

‘ Matter enough to vex all the saints in heaven,’ re¬ 
plied ho gloomily, ‘ Some villains have robbed me, on 
my way home from market, of half the produce of my 
harvest; and though tliere were four of them, they were 
all so well disguised, that I could not get one look at 
their faces; so there is no chanco of getting back a 
single sou of my property. But where is Andre ?—let 
him come and cheer up his old father.’ 

‘Andrei Andr6l’ cried out Adcle from the door of 
her dwelling; ‘ come in directly. It is too late for you 
to be rooting about the garden: your father w.ants you.’ 
lJut no bounding footsteps were heard upon the path¬ 
way; no childish voice responded to her call, Tho 
cider brothers hastened to seek for their little darling; 
but nowhere was he to be found. 

‘ He must bo -gone to neighbour Bochart’s,’ said the 
father: ‘ you will be sure to find him on iinnette’s lap.’ 

‘ Yes, doubtless,’ replied Adide, whose motherly ten¬ 
derness gave wings to her feet, albeit her step was no 
longer so elastic as it bad been at the time of her mar¬ 
riage twenty years before. Quickly had she crossed 
the strip of vineyard which lay between her home and 
the cottage^ and darting through the i^por, cried out, 

* Andri 1—^wbere is Andtd ? ’ 

' We have not seen the child to-day,’ replied at the 
same moment fiochart and his wife. 

' Not seen him I* cried out AdHe, turning pale, and 
trembling from bead to foot. 

* No, indeed, neightoor, we have not.’ , 

' Has Annette seen him?’ 

The idiot ^I, on hearing this question, and seeing 
Addle’s emotion, started up from the corner where she 
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hnd been crouching near the fire, and gized wildly 
around her. She shook her head with a low moan, 
rushed to the door, and looked out into the twilight, as 
if she would pierce through the gathering shades with 
her deep searching glance, and then returned with her 
hands clasped together in mute despair. 

All this passed in a moment's time. AdiHe has¬ 
tened home to toll her husband the dreadful truth ; 
and although for a moment he seemed paralysed 
with terror, yet ho and his sons quickly dispersed 
along the banks of the river, and up the neighbouring 
heights, in quest of tho missing child. Adiile, too, 
passed the night in groping about every spot where she 
thought it possible that her little one might have fallen 
asleep daring his play; and the silent yet praverful 
agony of that mother’s heart, as she wandered along 
with n lantern in her hand, who may dare to portraj ? 

Morning came, with its bright and gladdening influ¬ 
ences ; but sorrowful was the repast around whicli the 
inmates of the farmhouse assembled, for no tidings had 
been received of AndrC, and they met hut for a few 
moments, previous to the renewal of their searcli. 
livening closed, without bringing one gleam of hope to 
cheer AdMe’s sinking spirit. With that restlessness 
wliieh accompanies undeflned hope or fear, she turned 
her steps towards Uoch.art’s cottage. The first words 
that greeted her on entering it were those of sorrow. 
‘My child! my child 1 Oh, where can my child be?’ 
faintly murmured Iloclinrt’s wife, as she sat rocking on 
her chair with her face buried in her hands. 

• What do you mean?’ inquired AdMe, iierplexed at 
her words. 

‘ Do you not know that Annette is gone ? ’ 

‘fionai’ 

‘Yes, gone; and her poor father, after a long day’s 
search, cannot find her anywhere. Oh, wliat shall we 
do without our daughter—our only dangliter!’ 

‘ And when did you miss lier ? ’ 

‘ This morning, on going to lior bedside, I found it 
all smootii an<l tidy, as her own dear bands had left it 
yesterday. The poor darling never lay down on it at 
all; and where she passed tlie cold, dark night, licavcii 
only knows.’ 

So saying,'the poor woman burst out anew into a 
torrent of grief. Adcle ga/cd on her in siluiice. She 
w.is stunned by this unexpected blow. At length, 
taking hladame Bochart’s hand, and pressing it to lier 
bosom, she said in a suppressed voice, ‘ May God have 
pity on us botli!’ After a few moments’ delay, she re¬ 
turned to her own sorrowful home. The next day was j 
one of deep and quiet grief both at the farm and at the 
cottage. Jt seemed idle to liope tliat citlior of tlio chil¬ 
dren could hare escaiicd dcatli; and theconclusion formed 
concerning them was, that in a moment of unguarded 
play Andre must have fallen into the rivei’, and Annette, 
in despair at his loss, havo sought death in the same 
impetuous current wliich had borne away her little 
favourite. 

Another day had passed on—a day of fruitless search 
and of bitter sorrow. On tho third evening after licr 
loss, poor Adele had seated herself mcolianieaily in her 
accustomed corner by the fireside s her hands, usually 
80 busy in blithesome labour, lay folded despairingly on 
her lap ; nor did she even venture to look up, from a 
dread of beholding the silent agony of her husband’s 
countenance. Tho door opened, but she stirred not, 
neither did she lift up her eyes. The common iutcrests 
of lifo were dead witliin her heart—its petty incidents 
concerned her not. A light step approached her—« 
soft, warm kiss was imprinted on her dieck. The little 
Andr^'lay with his infant arms clasped around her 
neck, and Annette, who had borne him, like a guardian 
angel, to his home, fell prostrate at her feet, overcome 
by fatigue, hunger, and emotion. Vainly should we 
attempt to describe tbe mingled feelings of surprise, 
joy, and tnankfulness which filled the mother’s heart 
at that moment; but after one long, tender embrace, 
Andnt turned round, aud seeing Annette on the floor. 


and his sisters gathered around her, he leaped to the 
ground, crying out, ‘Annette, my darling Annette, 
speak to me I—speak to your own little AndrM’ 

The child’s voice seemed to revive the poor exhausted 
girl more readily than any of the simple restoratives 
which liad been used for that purpose, tihe opened iier 
dark eyes, smiled a moment upon him, and then sank'* 
for a while to repose. After some rest and refresh¬ 
ment, the inmates of tho cottage and the farmhouse 
gathered around tlic young wanderers, to m.'iko iu- 
quirtes concerning their three days’ eventful history. 
Where had Andre been? How did Annette contrive 
to trace him out? When did they meet? The poor 
girl’s head was too weak and wandering to giro much 
information on the subject. She could only utter a few 
simple monosyllables; then weep and smile, and em¬ 
brace those around her. But Aiulrii, in his childish way, 
talked of looking for nuts; and spoke about a hollow 
tree, and being frightened, and Annette wrapping him 
up ill her duak, and giving liim bread out of her pocket. 
And tliis was all they could learn on the subject; but 
tbeir darling was safe. Annette was almost idolised for 
her devotion to tbe child, and God devoutly thanked 
fur His great goodness in this deliverance. 

AVithin two years of this event Annette was an 
orphan ; and on the death of tier mother, who survived 
Bochart but a few months, she was received ns an 
inmate at the farm, aud became unto Pierre and Addle 
as a beloved daughter. 

About this time, the farmer, owing to some severe 
losses, bud decided on joining a party of emigrants who 
were going to settle in Texas. Adele was loth to 
leave the land of her fathers, and to live and die on a 
strange soil, and among strange people. In vain did 
Pierre represent to her the advantages accruing from 
emigration. ‘Here wo aro poor,’ said he ; * hut in you 
fine country we sinall grow ricli with our cliildren.’ 

‘ Blit it will not be France— notre beVc France!' 

• 1 tliought, Addle, that wherever you had your hus¬ 
band and children’- 

' Yob, yes,’ said she, stopping bis mouth with a kiss; 

‘ wherever my goodmau and niy children are, there will 
be France to me.’ 

‘ Now,’ rejoined Pierre, ‘ you are niy honne petite 
femme again, iMt us only set out with merry, chcerfftl 
Iicarts, and we shall get on famously.’ So saying, ho 
began to carol one of his old songs, whose burthen was 
love and glory; tlien chapping Annette on the shoulder, 
he added, ‘ And thou, too, shiilt come with us, my girl, 
anil thou shnlt have the enro of Andrd on board ship.’ 

A tear stood in Annette’s eye; hut whether it had 
its source in the liiddcn springs of joy or of sorrow, no 
one knew. That evening she was absent for some time 
from the farmhouse, and on being sought for, was found 
weeping on the humble grave beneath which her parents 
slept. She had shed upon it tears and flowers—the 
only ofTcrings which the orphan girl had to bestow. 

A month later, and the whole family embarked for 
Texas, and after a prosperous voyage, landed at Gal¬ 
veston, togetlier with a body of US other emigrants. 

It was a motley party; most of them well clothed, and 
all looking cheerfiil and happy: but among the various 
groups wliich clustered together on the wlfiirf, none 
were more remarkable tlllln tbe family party from the 
old farm of La Mettrayc. Pierre, in his green old age, 
erect and vigorous, was clad in a Uouse, with his fur 
casguelte on hie head, and a stout knotted stick in one 
hand; while in the other was the well-known snuff-box, 
out of which he oflTered a pinch to tome strangers stand¬ 
ing by, with that ease and courtesy which are to natu¬ 
ral to a Frenchman. Addle, now a middle-aged woman, 
stood by her husband’s side, looking bright and healthy; 
while their sons and daughters were gathered around 
them, and the eldest youth carried his father’s gun with 
evident pride, in the consciousness that ho, too, was 
grown to be a man. Nor was the least striking one 
this party the gentle Annette, who stood beside Addle 
with the hand of the rosy-faced boy clasped within lier 
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own, his eyes wandering about with undisguised curio¬ 
sity and deligitt, wliile hers rested fondly and anxiously 
upon him. It was evident that she regarded him ns 
her peculiar charge. At this time she was a tall, slight 
girl, whose appearance indicated an extreme attention 
to cleanliness and neatness of person ; and in spite of 
'•^the wandering vacuity of her glance, there was some¬ 
what in her aspect which rendereil her an object of 
interest even to the casual observer. 

1 The destination of I’lerre and his family was a dis¬ 

trict of Texas named JJeX'ir ; and on landing at Oal- 
1 vcstoii, they fondly imagincJ. that their journcyings were 
j over, and that they had reached the site of their in- 
; tended home. ‘ Is not this Hi xar?’ inquired one of the 
Rons. Hut althougli they looked disappointed on learn- 
j ing that tliere weiu some hundreds of mdes of difliciilt 
; country yet to tr.'ivt'l before they eoiild arrive :it tin; 

1 promised hind, yet tlio cloud seemed to rest but for a 

1 moment upon their ehi'crfiil countenances. Soon did 

1 the spirit of hope and joy revive williiii tlicm, and they 

1 set olf'for their new home with that earnest .'iiid trustful 

1 activity which forms the best pledge of success amid 
! the ditflciiltics of a settler's life. 

i The emigrants from the hanks of the Meuse have now 

been'out lliree years m Texas. May we not hope that 

I ere now they Imve formed for thfaii.«eh es there a pleii- 
j sant ns well as a liappy home, and that Annette’s kind 
heart linds its full reward in tlio American wilderness, 
tls it did on the favoured soil of la hclle I^’nince ? 

LUNIJON fiuSSIP. 

ITp to the time at v.'hicli i wiite, there have been more 
than ten ilinv.sniM deaths from eholcia in the metropolis ; 
and so graie a fact may well c.xeiisc-- if excuse bo neces¬ 
sary—my taking the epidemic as tho initial topic of niy 
gossip. I w.as talking to one of our leading physicians 
on the subject a few cl.iy.s since, and he declared that ‘ we 
know rather less about the cholera now than we did when 
it was among ii.s ciglitecii years ago.’ Seeing that theory 
and jiractico alike fail to control the destroyer, he had 
soiiiu show of reason for what he said; and yet you would 
hardly hehevo that remedial measiircs iiiu more talkeil 
about than executed. Tho llcgistrar-fleneral has soriio 
pointed remarks on the activity displayed, the men ami 
machinery put into motion, to cajiture a eouplo of fugitive 
niurdorcrs, in contrast with the iiidifi'crenee displayed to¬ 
wards a visitation next akin to the i’lagiio. it would 
seem that in our Anglo-Saxon eyes nothing is valuable 
or precious save ‘jirojierty ’ or ‘ vested interests.’ 

As you may siijipose, sjieeiilations as to causes of the 
pestilence have not been lacking : among others, AI. 
Houbde has read a paper to the I’ai is Academy of Seieiiees 
‘ On the Oeologieal Progress of (’holera.’ Ifc attempts 
to show that the disease exhibits itself in gre.atcst inten¬ 
sity and duration on tertiary and alluvial huiriatioiis, on 
porous soils, which readily imbibe water, or part with it in 
hot and dry weather in tho form of vapour; while on the 
older strata, or on rocky non-ahseihont lands, it makes 
no stay, and is comparatively Iiariiile'-s Admitting this 
theory to be true, it is ditficiilt to see how the means 
of prevention are to ho applied. Th/ise'who contend for 
obrial Or meteorological causes are likely to bo nearer the 
truth, ^t U well known thaf; our atmosphere has not 
been in a sound iioimal cond/irioii for two or three years 
past—the numerous deaths among cattle, and the potato 
disease, were rcforriblc to it. And this year again, if you 
will turn to the weekly meteorological repoits of tlicGrocn- 
wich Ohseriiitory, you will he struck by tho deficiency of 
electricity. This has also been remarked on the conti¬ 
nent. Jl. Qiictelet of Itrusscls, a most careful observer, 
states that the intensity of electric force in the atmo¬ 
sphere has not been more than half the usual amount 
since January last. At St Petersburg, as well as at Paris, 
electrio machines have become inactive: in fact, look 
where we t^ill, wo find certain mysterioii.s agencies at work 
•an prodtioing a disease-creating condition of the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Certain it is, that during the greater part of August 

our big city was wrapped in dense gloom; we scarcely 
saw the sun; and the lifelessness and oppressiveness of 
tne atmosphere made existence almost burthensomo. 
Perhaps the fooli.sh prejudice which makes people insist 
on being buried in loatbsoine house-surrounded church- 
yanls may have something to do with this. Mr Walker, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject of intra¬ 
mural graveyards, di'scribes a remarkable phenomenon 
in connection with a burial-ground at Holfast : — ‘ During 
several years,’ ho writes, ‘ I often noticed that a magnet, 
capable of sustaining fifty pounds with ease in other 
situations, could nut for a moment suspend an iron of ten 
pounds in the habitations built on the devastating place 
of interment.’ 

Now, according to theory, the less of electricity, the 
less of that atmospheric element discovered by Schiienbein, 
and known as nzone; the one appears to be dependent on 
the other. Dzone possesses greater oxidising powers than 
any other of the elements with which we are acquainted, 
and its neutralising properties are of the most potent 
character. On this point Mr Robert Hunt oJicrs some 
iihle remarks : —‘An atmosphere,’ he observes, ‘ artificially 
charged with ozone immediately deprives the most putrid 
solid or fluiil bodies of all disagrccuhlc smell, and sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen is Instantly decomposed by it. In fact , 
its action upon organic matter is far more energetic tliau 
that of chlorine.’ Thus, on this thoory, the exhalations 
arising from assemblages of liiinian beings, more noxious ' 
than carhonlc acid, have not hecii dopiLicd of their dole- 1 
tcrioiis properties for want of the giaiid neutraliser ozone. | 
And it will he interesting to note whether the decline of 
the pestilence and tho restoration of the atniosphcro to j 
its iioimal condition will be simnltanoous and pvopor- |j 
tionate. Gzoiie is given off largely during combustion, 11 
.and it is a question wlictlier great fires in unhealthy , 
neighhouilioods might not he attended with good effect. 
I’hy.sicists iiicHiio to believe that they are now on the i 
right scent; and in the meteorological observations made i 
and recorded daily in so many parts of Hritain and in | 
Helgium, they will have valuable data for more extensive i 
investigations of atmospheric phenomena. liCaving this 
atmosplifiic curiosity to some futuic disquisition, 1 may i 
hero siiy with all truth that the suffering in Iiondon j i 
fioiu the miasma of churchyard.s is really self-inflicted. 1 
What from apathy, vested intorc.sts, and the unwilling- i 
ness of I.ondoners to spare time for any public inovcmcnt, ■ 
the liiirial-groiinds, in spite of all that has been told and 
written on the subject, have continued, till within these 
few days, to be used without limit and without decency. 
Remedy only lies in the panic now unfortunately pre¬ 
valent. 

Let me now call your attention to a few interesting 
matters that have come bitore the French Academy i 
of .Sciences. One is ‘ a new system of locomotion by i 
iiieans of compressed air,’ and a notification that clcctni- 
niagnctic clocks arc now successfully used along some i 
of the lilies of railway in the neighbourhood ol Paris. ' 
Then M. Alai tin do Lignac has described his newly- | 
invented method for preserving milk, so that it may 1 
keep during long voyages without deterioration, whereby 
not only will travellers be benefited, hut grazing districts, 
whoso distance from a market prevents the sale of their 
milk in a fresh skate, may hope to create a profitable 
trade fo, tho preserved article. Ho says*describing his 
process, ‘ I evaporate the milk, first adding four ounces of 
sugar to the quart, in a large pan heated on a water-bath, 
at a temperature never exceeding 100 degrees, and stirring 
it continually with a spatula. The depth of the layer of 
milk should not exceed half an inch. When it becomes 
of the consistence of honey, or so that a quart of the 
original milk is reduced in weight to half a pound, it is 
to be put into tin cases, and boiled in a bath'for ten 
minutes, and afterwards soldered up. AVIicn required 
for use, it is to be boiled with four times its weight oi. 
water.’ This preparation, it is almost needless to say, 
will not suit fur tea, boiled milk in that delicate bever¬ 
age imparting an unpleasant taste. As boiling milk, 
however, U l>e.st for coffee, the preparation will he so far 
useful. Another discovery in Ikance is that of two new 
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puculonts: they are the Psoralea exulenta and the Apios 
tiilieroaa, both brought from North America. As reports 
on these roots have been sent to the heads of the sevcilil 
ministerial departments, we shall probably hear further 
of them. 

Tile Academy haro also held their annual public meet- 
I ing, in which it is usual to confer honours in a substantial 
; foriii. A poem on the ‘ Death of the Archbishop of Paris ’ 

I obtained a prire : thirteen others, varying from 2300 
j francs to .500 francs—the Montyon Prizes—were awarded 
i to individuals of both sexes for ‘acts of virtiio.’ The 
'! number of female recipients was double that of males, as 
‘ though the practice ol virtue were more prevalent among 
' woineii than among men. A prize of 300 francs w'as 
' gained by M. Sudre for his book, ‘ History of Comuiunism, 

^ or Refutation of Socialist Utopias.’ The Academy . evi- 
; dently bent on disabusing the public mind of fallacious 
, doctrines. A gold medal, value 2000 francs, is olfered 
; fur next year for an iloyc on Madame dc Stael; and 10,000 
; francs fur the best ‘ dramatic work, in live acts, and in 
, verse, composed by a Frenchman, printed, represented, 

; and published in Franco—which to literary merit shall 
, unite the merit, not less great, of being beneficial to 
I morals and the progress of reason.’ Tliere are several 
i others—literary, virtuou-s, and artistic—but those 1 have 
! cnuincrated arc the most noteworthy. One more fact, 

I however, ju.st occurs to me as connected with the Aca- 
I demy—one that would have gladdened the heart of Lord 
J Alunboddo could he have heard of it. !M. du Cuuret has 
! coiuinUnicuted aii account of an African people U’ilh tails! 

I Tliey are called Uhil4ues, and are said to be at home 
I gouicwhcrc beyond Senuaur. Their numbers are about 
I 40,000, and it is perhaps fortunate that they are not mon‘ 

; numerous, for they prefer human flesh to any other kind 
; of diet. M. du Couret describes the individual which he 
I .saw as ‘very intelligent:’ his tail was about four inches 
< long ! What a chance this news will afford to enterpris- 
I ing showmen ! 

I Many of your readers will be interested to know that 
, the Ordnance Town Survey on the 60-iiirh scale is satis- 
I factorily progressing. Tlio plans coiistructeil on such 
j largo dimensions will prove of great public utility, 
i! Twenty-six sheets are alreivdy published of the Liverpool 
j' survey; those of some other northern towns are complete; 

I; and here, in the south, Windsor and Soutliampton are 
I , ready for the engraver. Tlie groat survey of London, 
j! which is now being put on paper, will comiirise .900 
!: sheets, 3 feet by 2 feet; and we aie assured that their 
!! conipletcuess and accuracy will bo such as to render them 

I j of great value to all parties engaged in building or otlicr 

II constructive works. There is u fact worth notice in con- 

I iiection with these Ordnance nta)[is and plans; their che.'ij)- 
!' ness is duo to science—to the electrotype proces.s, by 

II which the oiiginal ciigiared plates arc reproduced in any 
! \ number. 


j I The president of the Ocogr.aphlcnl Society gives us to 
I undcistaiid that the publication of maps, plans, and 
: cliart.s, is going on in all the civilised countries of the 
j globe, as well as Kiigland, with great activity. The spirit 
of travel, too, seems to hare lost none of its energy. Six 
French gentlemen, about to set out for different parts of 
I America, hare applied to scici.tific societies for iustruc- 
I tions in ‘ how to obstu-rc.’ Something more than mere 
adventure is •required of travellers now-a-days; philo¬ 
sophy, scieiieo, and art, are as greedy fur facts from a 
I foreign soil as our factories are for cotton, and hitherto 
I the supply has pi-etty well kept pace with the demand. 

I Have you heard of Mr Aaron Fulmer’s project! This 
gentleman, a corresponding meiuber of the National In¬ 
stitute at Washington, addressed a coiiimuuication to 
the late prcsiiflnt (Mr Folk) on * the unknown countries 
of the ‘Dust,’ by wliicb he meant those beyond China 
bordering on the North Facific Ocean. Ho states that 
,.thc great river Amur has a course of 2280 miles before 
discharging its waters into the Gulf of Saghalieu, which 
those who take the trouble to look at a map will find within 
the Qurile’islands on the Sea of Okhotsk. Mr Palmer 
has an eye to business: he ‘ considers that there are no 
iusumiountable obstacles to a direct communication be- 
i • 


ing opened between the Pacific and the Faltic, and with 
the Ca.spian and Black Seas, by the route of this river and 
the navigable waters'of Siberia.’ An introduction by this 
means to countries so vast, and populations so null ureus, 
presents truly a ‘ magnificent prospect’ fur tiade, to say 
nothing of higher interests. And it is not amiss to notice, 
as a coincident fact, the recent discovery of good andv, 
workable coal in Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of 
Magellan, in Borneo, Formosa, and several parts of tlio 
roast of India. The future development of trade and 
navigation depends perhaps more on coal than canvas. 

Besides this, we hare intelligence of mountains disco¬ 
vered in Central Africii, within two or three degrees of 
the equator, who.so suiiimits are covered with perpetual 
snow—a fact which, under the circumstances, rather sur¬ 
prises philosophers. Then, again, we hear of n. tribe on 
the western coast of the same country who make u.se of a 
written languuge ; extraordinary, if true, and iiiivy bo 
turned to good account. And further, Mr Duncan is 
going again to Dahomey, to endeavour to push his re- , 
searches in that quarter; another traveller is to make his 
way (if he can) from Natal to the south of Abyssinia. 
Tlic Fast India Company, too, are about to send a party 
to explore ‘ tho eastern angle of Africa: ’ a region which 
onco was the ‘ spice country’ of the rest of the world: and 
there is a niiuoui uf a stcarnboat exploration of the 
WJiite Kile. VVhlleT on tho subject of Africa, I may 
mention that letters have been received from the oflicci.s 
of the‘Reynard’ steamer, cruising on the western coast, 
wliich ‘ speak in the highest terms of MrUraut’s appa¬ 
ratus for converting salt-water into fresh. Reynard daily 
provides Ib'U gallons more than is wanted of excellent 
water, and the difiicul ties attendant on sickness, frequently 
arising on watering in boats from tho shore, arc by this 
invention avoided,’ Not only in Africa, but in all other 
parts of the world, are explorations and surveys going on; 
and were I to write a simple catalogue of the whole, it 
would more than fill one of your pages. 

We are to have a gr.aiid national oxhihitiun of art and 
manufactures by tlic Society of Arts in 18.51, such as have 
lung been licld annually iu cities on tho continent and 
in New York, (juvernment, it is said, have promised to 
lend a suitable building on tho occasion; and we may 
reasonably hope for the same good results as have attended 
similar ejtposilions in other countries. Tho Society bav^ 
just i.ssued their prize li.'it for 18.50; among them arc gold 
and silver medals for tho best sjiec'Lmcns of woven fabrics, 
silks, carpets, &c.; for ‘ ornamontal basket-woik;’ for 
cartoons, models of portions of tho human figure, and 
dcawiiig.s; fur improved domestic utensils, wood-carvings, 
and various other subjects in ngiiciilturo, chemistry, and | 
mechanics. As prospectuses may be had gratis, no one 
who feels any ilesiic to compete need be unacquainted j 
with the regulations; and the hope of a prize may stirau- j 
lute some to cxcillon who otherwiso would never bestir j 
themselves. Api'opo.s of art and rnanufiicturcs, a lady at 
Biistul has lately bequeathed L.4000 to that city towards ' 
forming a School of Arts ; and a new museum is about to I 
be built at Oxford. Then a means of ventilating rooms | 
and houses has just been patented, which promises great | 
results. It is an application of the inrerted syphon; the | 
heated and bad air passes into the short leg, and escapes 
from the apartment by tho long leg. Change of tempera¬ 
ture, we arc assured, does not alter its action; and if the 
instrument be generally a^ilable, we sball have obtained 
at last the long-desiderated no-saibility of breathing pure 
air within habitations. Talking of patents: I find in a 
list of those granted in the United States, comprising 
several buiidred.s, during a period of four months only, 
no less than three for ‘ door latches,’ five for ‘ lamps,’ 
others ‘ for putt'nig boots and shoes on tho last,’ ‘ fur 
teaching children ai ithiuetic,’ for ‘ digging potatoes,’ and 
for one called ‘ tho wife’s protector.’ vVhat can this la.st 
mean 1 Is it a newly-invCnted husband t 

But T am all at once reminded that I must not engross 
too much of your space with niy gossip, and shall there¬ 
fore throw my remaining items of news into as brief i» 
iTiiHccllancous paragraph as possible. The submarine 
electric telegraph U no longer to be ‘ a coming fact.* Mr 
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they hare had to conform to the general deadneu of 
political and social life; but so long as they were at a 
university, particularly that of Heidelberg, they might 
rant end sing about liberty to their heart’s content. It 
need hardly be told that German students have taken 
care to make the most of these indulgences; and this 
brings us to the paltriest feature of the whole system. We 
allude to the union of students, or Burschen, into smok¬ 
ing, drinking, flghting-clubs—as if to smoke, drink, 
and fight, formed any part of a right education, or could 
serve any good end whatsoever. In Heidelberg, when 
we were there, the principal clubs were the Prussian, 
the Westphalian, and the Suabian. The members, how¬ 
ever, do not necessarily belong to the states or districts 
designated by these titles. It has happened tha’- the 
senior or chia of one of these corps has been a native 
of Great Britain; and we have been informed that fhe 
individual alluded to had attained this dignity of chief 
of a corps in more than one university. Each corps 
has its kneipe, where the members meet every night to 
drink beer, and sing, and talk from eight till eleven 
o’clock. The attendance of members a certain number 
of times in the week is enforced by fines; but as time 
must be killed, and as.beer-drinking and singing arc po¬ 
pular among Germans, no great difficulty is experienced 
in bringing the members together. After leaving the 
kneipe—and we rather im.agine they are required to 
do BO at eleven o’clock—the Burschen betake them¬ 
selves occasionally to tlic streets: how tlicy there 
amuse tlicmselvcB may possibly be inferred from one of 
their songs: — 

‘ Farewell, ye streets, straight and crooked, 

X (shall cnako the rounA of yo no moro— 

Make yc renound no more with song, 

No xnoro wUli noise and clank of Himrs I' 

It sometimes happens on these occasions that tho ‘ Herr 
Biirsch' allows himself more freedom than accords 
with the views of the guardians of the public peace. 
Upon this he becomes liable to be punished by confine¬ 
ment in the students' prison—a room belonging to the 
university, and at the top of the building. This con¬ 
finement is not altogether close, as lie is allowed to go 
out in the course of the day, on the understanding that 
he returns at the appointed time. The members of the 
different corps are distiognished by caps of peculiar 
siiape and colour; and some of tlicm we have seen 
bedizened with ribbons like the hats of Italian ban¬ 
ditti—the whole of such nonsense only rendering the 
tamed, sleepy character of grown-up life in Germany 
the more inconsistent and ridiculous. But there is 
something more preposterous still—the fighting. 

The student, after joining the university, provides 
himself with a scJdiiger —his duelling-sword—and pro¬ 
ceeds to take lessons in sword-exercise. After he has 
become sufiicicnlly expert in the use of his weapon, 
opportunity is ail'urdcd him to exhibit his skill. He 
will find himself ere long engaged in a duel; and here 
no personal quarrel with, nor even previous personal 
knowledge of, his antagonist need be supposed. The 
Bursche figlits by the appointment of the senior of the 
corps. The members, however, of tho corps do not 
fight with their own men, nor with the members of 
any corps fraternising with their own. From what we 
collected, the following custom would appear to pre¬ 
vail :—Oil some evening during tho semester, two or 
three antagonist corps, meet by appointment at one of 
tho kneipes. The evening commences socially with 
beer-drinking and singing. After some time an inter¬ 
ruption occurs—^possibly a sort of mock quarrel—and 
at the scttlenftnt a certain number of the men present 
will fl^d themselves in possession of papers, each in¬ 
scribed with tlie name of a member of an antagonist 
corps; and it is then understood that between these 
parties respectively duels are to come olF on some 
future occasion or occasions not then settled. We heard 
lately thaf a personal friend of ours is just recovering 
from a * schr starken Hieb fiber das Gesicht’ received 
in a duel: whether this particular encounter took place I 
t » 


under the above circumstances we cannot say. At 
Heidelberg duels take place, or used to tako place, in a 
room outside the town, appropriated to the purpose, 
on the opposite side of the Neckar, at a place called 
the Hirschgasse. 

The students do not object to admit strangers to 
these affidrs: we, however, never saw one of them. An’’® 
uninitiated friend of ours was present on one occasion, 
and, to tell the truth, seemed but little gratified at the 
face-slashing he witnessed. A surgeon is always in 
attendance to take care of the wounded: the appoint¬ 
ment to this office, though not sought by men of the 
first rank in the profession, is nevertheless enjoyed by 
a legitimate member of it. Tlte body of the combatants 
is, we believe, tolerably protected, the face being left 
exposed; and it is on tlio face that wounds are most 
frequently received, and the scars left by the same most 
advantageously observed—that is, when these murks 
of heroism ore not somewhat too dearly purchased, ns 
has happened, with the permanent loss of a considerable ' 
portion of the nose. It is believed that the fight must 
last a certain fi.vcd time, luiless a tolerably severe 
wound be received before it is up: in that case the 
combat at once ceases; the surgeon sews up the wound, 
and the wounded man retires. He is tended by members 
of his corps, somo of whom take it in turns to sit up with 
him at nights till he becomes convalescent. The duels 
are very seldom fatal; but we lieard of one instance 
where a student was wounded in the body, and received 
some Injury in one of his lungs. He was not a very 
favourable subject, being a man of intemperate habits, 
and died some time subsequently, not having recovered, 
as was supposed, the efiecta of his wound. 

Sometimes members of the corps die from other 
causes: when this is the case, their funeral ofibrs a spec¬ 
tacle which to an Englishman is of no every-day occur¬ 
rence. A Suabian died while we were in Heidelberg; 
and we had then an opportunity of witnessing what we 
will now endeavour to describe. The funeral ceremony 
commenced about forty-eight lioiirs after his decease. 
We stationed ourselves at a point of the Hemptstrasse, 
where the OTocession was to pass on its way to the 
cemetery. Presently sounds of music and the flaming 
of torciics in the distance gave notice of its approoch. 

It came slowly on; at the bead a band of music, anQ 
men bearing torches; then what wo will call the hearse; 
upon this was a large garland of flowers (these flowers 
arc not uncommon at ordinary funerals), and we believe 
the cap and sword of the deceased; next, a carriage, or 
perhaps two carriages, containing the clergyman and 
I some other persons; then came tho members of tho 
deceased’s corps, walking, dressed in black, and wearing I 
black hats; at the end of these some students, the heads 
of the corps possibly, wearing cocked-hats, with orna- 
menta which looked like feathers, and in long boots, 
and Ciirrying their swords reversed; then came the 
other corps in order, wearing their corps caps, and 
bearing flaming torches; tlie beads of these corps in 
uniform, with long boots and swonls: and in ibis 
order the procession moved forward towards the ceme¬ 
tery, which is some distance from the town. At a 
point of the road beyond where we stood, tho band, and 
all the corps, except the Suabians, still bearing tlieir 
flaming torclies, turned bUck, and proceeded by a difiu- 
rent street, we think, to a l.irge square in tho town— 
the Museums Platz—where we stationed ourselves. Tbo 
corps being here assembled with their torches, the band 
commenced playing, and the corps singing in chorus a 
funeral song: the song finished, away went torch after 
torch whizzing tlirough the air, each being aimed to¬ 
wards a point in tho square; and about this point they 
fell and lay in a flaring and smoking heap. After wit¬ 
nessing this, and braving the smoke for some time, the 
crowd dispersed, and this part of the ceremony was 
over; all to be repeated on an occasion of a similar 
kind. The Suabians followed to tho cemetery, and* 
several of them returned with a small artificial forget- 
me-not with green leaves, presented to them al a me- 
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j nieiito of their deceased comrade. As mourning; for 
him, tlie members of his corps put a small cockade on 
I their britnless caps. And here having buried our stu- 
I dcut, we will leave him to rest in peace. 


T II 13 n A I r. W A Y S. 

Vahious inquiries liave lately been pui^ to us respecting 
property in railways, and it seems as if we were expected 
to alfurd counsel in laattcrs of purclia.so and transfer 
which are out of our ordinary course of investigation. 
Any man, however, who reiids, and keeps bis eye on the 
columns of a new-spaper, may bo able to speak pretty dis¬ 
tinctly on the present aspects of the railway interest. Our 
: advice, snnimed up almost in a W'ord, would be to all 
and sundry—‘ Do not venture a shilling on shares until 
the whole financial affairs of railways stand revealed to 
the country by the expositions of a public auditor.’ Not 
that oil railway inanagemeiits have been marked by dis¬ 
honourable acts; but the system, as u system, bos been 
so exceedingly bad, that the )iublic in the meanwhile 
W'ould do well to pause before giving credit even to 
those statements which have the external appearance of 
integrity. 

How humiliating to the character of the English the 
whole details connected with the projection and general 
j iiianagcinciit of railways during the last six or eight 
I years 1 Rascality—a softer word cannot be employed— 

I has been cxeiiiplitied evciywlierc: in the conduct of the 
original projectors; in that of the pui chasers of shares, 
who bought only to cheat; in the inaiiocuvros of engineers 
and directors; and not less, though more covertly, in the 
pitiful rapacity of the landed gentry, in rcquiiiug to 
liave their opposition to the running of linos through 
their property—often a mere sham opposition—bought 
up. Ilut the tricks or follies of directories hare been 
more conspicuously active in ruining public confidence. 
We need not allude to the vulgar practice of ‘ginger¬ 
ing the lines’—imparting to the stock a bright upward 
tendency bjr some mean device in the share-market. 
The deceptions, or, ns it may be, the stupidities, which 
have brought uumistakeiiblc damage upon finances other¬ 
wise sound, have been tlie leasing of bad lines by good 
ones, and the jobberies therewith connected. Ry this in- 
geiiinuH process of ruination, it has happened that it is 
Better to havo shares in a bad or non-paying line, than 
in one which, left to itself, would yield a haiidsoine 
profit. The dead havo by this means been yoked to tlie 
living: all the profits of a sound tralfic are absorbed in 
paying a heavy interest on a lease which yields next to 
nothing. Yet there are things worse than this. A great 
company pretends to he on terms of arrangement for 
leasing a small line; the agreement is made; up go the 
shares of the small line—a vast number of them being 
held by the directors of the great line—and then, lo and 
behold, parliament refuse their sanction to the agreo- 
mciit—befoi'e which catastrophe the knowing ones have 
sold out, and hundreds of wcll-mcnniiig people, who 
did not sec behind the scenes, are left in the lurch with 
stock which was to have been guaranteed seven or eight 
per cent., but which is nut guaranteed at all, and not 
saleable unless at an enormous loss ! * Again,’ to adopt 

the language of a sharebroker’s circular, ‘ a great com¬ 
pany leaoes and purchases another line, the act of parlia- 
ineiit is ubtaiued, and all tjr.s provisions confirmed by 
both parties to the agreement. On an investigation, 
however, into the alfairs of the leasing company, it is dis¬ 
covered that the resolution approving of the bill, though 
promulgated by the newspapers in the usual way, had 
been, by the carelessness of an oiiicial, omitted altogether 
from the niinute-bouk of the corporation; and as this 
minute-book is held to ho the true “ legal evidence” of 
all the company’s acts and deeds, the omission is made 
the basis of a rcconimendatiun to the shareholders to 
postpone for a period of six years the implement of their 
solemn f^biigation; and the sequel of this bead in the 
Reporli^ttoindiiig one of the fable of the fox and the 
‘ crane, donlains a very significant warning to the opposite 
I company, and failing their cheerful acceptance of this 


I offer, the validity of the entire contract will he ques¬ 
tioned at law.’ Can one read of such things without feel- 
iilg ashamed of his country 1 

'The end of all tbi.s, as a matter of course, has been the 
loss of public confidence in railway management, much 
individual suffering, and a depreciation of stock in many 
instances below what may ultimately prove to be its actual 
worth. Nor is this depreciation due exclusively to the 
deceptions wc have noticed. In too many cases, with a 
view to keep up stock in the market, dividends have been 
paid out of capital instead of profits; that is to say, 
annual dividends on shares have been paid partly out 
of money got by fresh calls or by borrowing. Think of 
interest to shareholders being paid out of borrowed cash 
—cash procured on debenture to keep tlic concern afloat! 

In regard to one company, we perceive that in conse¬ 
quence of the cessation of this practice no interest at all is 
to ho paid for some time, till profits work up the impro¬ 
perly-abstracted money. In railway jargon, this is called 
‘ opening a suspense account.’ In glancing over any list 
of dividciid.s, it will be observed that, from one cause or 
other, they arc, generally speaking, very much down. Tiie 
rate per cent, of (jreat Western stock is down from 7 to 
4; that of the London and South-Western from C to 
that of the Midland from 5 to 3; find that of the York 
and North Alidland has sunk from 5 to nothing! 

Passing over what may he termed the unpardonable 
vices of the lOiigli.sh railway system, we arrive at another 
source of error. The country not only attempted to do 
too much within a limited space, hut did that niurli on 
a luonstrously-extravagant scale. All the railways have 
been executed in a style of splendour, and at a rate of out- | 
lay, most imprudent in the circumstances; and, after all, ' 
the country is not yet properly intersected svith railways. 
The lines are fur the most part huddled up in clusters at 
no great distance from each other, wliilc large districts | 
are left without any at all. JIow much more reasonable i 
and remunerative would it have been to extend, in the | 
very first instance, at least one railway the whole length i 
of Orcat Britain, with certain main diverging lines into j 
quarters commanding a considerable thoroughfare ! How | 
many instances arc there of millions being squandered | 
on double lines when single lines would have answered | 
all the purpose—on making dead levels when moderate 
gradients would not have been objectionable ! Look at tliu { 
palatial grandeur of the Kuston Square station : doubt- | 
less a fine thing, hut useless as regards the facilitation of | 
transit. Railways first, and Doric columns afterwards. , 
Our friends in Amciiea have wisely eschewed these in¬ 
discretions. According to late accounts, there were al¬ 
ready lines of railway upwards of twelve hundred miles 
long in the United States. 'These lines were single; the 
gradients and curves were less delicate than with us; the j 
station-houses were generally plain wooden orcotions; the | 
bridges were also of timber; and the rate of traiisi t was ; 
seldom above fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 'There is 
a soit of common sense in this. The doctrine in Amciica 
is, first give us a single lino betwixt places at a great 
distance from each other, and then improve upon things 
afterwards, as we are able to afford it. Wo honour the 
Americans for their discretion. By adopting a directly 
contrary policy, wo have thrown our financial system into 
disorder, paralysed trade, and ruined the happiness of 
thousands of families. 

Surely, out of the stupendous blunders with which wo 
ate nationally chargeable some good will comet We 
may bo instructed wliat errors to avoid—what more 
rational course we should follow. Railways are tlio 
highest achievffnent of science in the way of locomo¬ 
tion; and it is to be deplored that so grand a revelation 
should havo been disgraced and degraded by moral 
infirmity. To develop and give fair-play to the whole 
structure, financial and mechanical, there must be insti¬ 
tuted at the earliest opportunity a thorough process of 
public inspection and check. 'This will restore general 
confidence, and render railways a subject of regular and 
unequivocal investment. Robbed of all disguise and un¬ 
certainty, people will purchase shares in railways with 
as much deliberation and security as they would buy any 
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piece of property visible to their bodily eyes. When 
such a decree of confidence has come about, and the 
money market has been restored to its equilibriiiin, thtn 
will bo the time fur carrying out the mechanics of rail¬ 
ways to their proper extent. A new course of engineering 
will probably be found available. Single, unexpensire 
linos, constructed with light rails, and suitable for light 
carriages and small locomotives travelling at a moderate 
speed, will bo laid down as feeders to the great lines. 
Few routes, wo apprehend, will bo without these con¬ 
venient means of traffic. Proprietors of land, usually the 
last tOsnove in public improvements, will, in sheer self- 
defence, bo obliged to take the initiative; they will help 
forward where they formerly retarded, because they will 
discover that lands unvisited by railways aro of far in- 
fejior lalue, as respects agriculture, to those which p issess 
these applinneos. A tendency downward in the rent of 
I fauns unassisted by railway traffic will be a wondciful 
j quickener to the ‘ agricultural mind.’ 

I We can only live in hopes of these Iiappy times. Menn- 
: while, wo have the unpleasant duty of setting our house 
’ in Older: without that, all will come to naught. 

i -^- 

j ST JOHN’S WOOD. 

' The absentee for any length of time from town, who 
, takes lip a map of London in the hope of flniling a com- 
■ pli’to plan of its ever-increasing suburbs, will be greatly 
disappointed. So rapidly are estates parcelled out, and 
roads run through ttiein, and so quickly do houses line 
those roails, that, for any purpose of discovery, the chart 
‘ of one ye:ir becomes almost useless the next. That 
which stood upon the outskirts last season has changed 
in this to the centre of a system, with an active, busy, 

I rostlt-«s population, constantly extending its borders in 
I the direction of the country. 

This, which is true of every side of England’s vast 
: metropolis, is particularly applicable to the north-west- 
. eni frontier. Here the district popularly kiiowu as St 
' .John’s Wood stands conspicuous. 

[ St .lolin’s Wood, which, by its name, still shows how 
f.ir the limits extended of the estate belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers at Clerkeiiwcll, has a cliaracter 
exclusively its own. Tt is, pur e.'cellcuce, the region of 
villas, which are as diver-sciy tenanted as they are dis¬ 
similar to each other in construction. The multifarious 
callings which develop the energies of so many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands in the enormous city, have all their 
representatives in St John’s Wood. It is not inhabited, 
like many other suburbs, by a particular class, whose 
Hvocations arc apeeiul in a given quarter of the town, 
hul^s cosinopuhtan: a residence of choice to many, a 
jilaoe of refuge to not a few, who in its mysterious 
depths enjoy a repose and .a respite from intriiLsiun 
which are vainly sought for by the dweller in the 
crowded street. 

■ At an almost forgotten period—th.it U to say, some 
years before the district was known by the name it now 
beais—it furnished an abode for the royal exile who, 
fur the second, and probably the last time, lias soiigbt 
an asylum in this country; and * the oldest inh.abitant,’ 
who generally possesses in a high degree the faculty of 
forgottiog tim past, can distinctly recall the day when 
the Duke of*Orleans occupied a sort of farm-house on 
the spot which i.s now nearly the centre of St John’s 
Wood. The rumour also gains ground that royalty 
more closely twined with British afTectioos is shortly to 
become a denizen of the umbrageous ratreat; but this, 
if it ever does come to pass, will be only an adventitious 
distinction, tl'hnt which really gives character to St 
John's.Wood arises out of a broader and more general 
principV'—the variety it displays. 

Thither repair, to grace its sylvan shades, many a 
foreign bird of song, warblers in muslin skirts and var¬ 
nished boots, who, during the heats of the London sum¬ 
mer (who.i the sunimcr is what it ought to be), fancy 
themselves once more amid the leafy groves of their 
native Italy. St John’s Wood is the cynosure of all 

0 * 


Prenebmen, who, fresh from the parched and dusty 
alleys of the Cbamps-KIysees, break out into raptures 
such as Englishmen never dream of when first tlieir 
eyes behold this oasis; and a striking instnneo of the 
hyperbole of praise in which they indulge was given 
very recently in the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ in a communica¬ 
tion from M, Piorentino, the musical correspondent 
that journal. This gentleman says, A propot of St John’s 
Wood: ‘ Here noise, smoke, and fog are unknown. An 
iron railing, artistically manufactured, surrounds these 
charming abodes, rather for the sake of ornament than 

defence.You enter by small paths of soft and fine 

gravel, bordered by shrubs, and enclosed with a quick¬ 
set hedge or a low brick wall. A grass-plot of dark- j 
green extends before the windows of the drawing-room, j 
and rejoices the eye with its emerald tints. You can 11 
Imrdly believe with what religious care the English 1 
cultivate the smallest blade of grass, the most in- i 
significant plant, .and the comnionest flower. It is : 
the love, the worship of property carried to supersH- a 
tion—nay, to fanaticism. In Bt John’s Wood, where the 
country is suddenly transformed into a multitude of the 
most enchanting hoiise.s, it wag discovered, in laying out 
the new streets, that a certain tree broke the symmetry 
of the arrangements, and pushed itself arrogantly for¬ 
ward into tile very midst of the pavement In Prance, 
the tree would have be'-ii uprooted before sunset; here, 
however, all the landlords of the district dispute its 
possession, nml it is walci ed by sohscriptUm; it is re¬ 
spected and tended with the same veneration that the 
ancient Druids jiaid to their sacred grove.’ 

It is a pity to disturb this pleasing little romance; but 
with regard to the watering by subscription, we fear 
that .applies only to the high roads on which Mr Dark’s 
water-carts are employed ; nor do we quite believe, w’o 
aro sorry to say, in the Druidical veneration which M. ] 
Piorcntino would ascribe to the tree-fanciers in St iT 
John’s Wood. There .are many of the inhabitants who | \ 
recollect when long avenues of elms were standing in | j 
dilleicnt parts of the wood; and this sacred tree—wo ' 
should like to see it—inu.st, wo suspect, be like the last 
rose of suninier—left standing alone. 

In the bosky della of St John—whose boskines.s is 
contained within four walls—reside lawyers, artists, 
and bankers, men of pleasure, men of substance, ami i 
men of straw, the aristocracy of Regent Street, of Char- | 
ing-Cros.", and the Strand, lords of the Stock Exchange ! 
and the Ducks, Christian and Hebrew, lialf-pay otUcers, ; 
profossoi.s of languages, government officials, and more ; 
than one of tlic anonymous potentates of the press. ‘ 
There, comfortable divines, comfortably housed, get up , 
Jiiglily-deconitcd churchc.s, which lack nothing but 
steeples to make them peifect models of ecclesiastical 
vanity; there risc.s many n mansion, now Gothic, now ; 
Elizabeth.'in, now luxuriantly florid in style, now elas- | 
sieally cold and severe, where the ingenious jouth of i 
both sexes are trained up in the way they should—or j 
should not—go; there, at every frequent intersection, 
arc seen the ruby and emerald beacons of rival surgeons, | 
gleaming like fire-flies amongst the leaves—or, liker { 
still, to hunitning-birds — even to their elongated bills, i 
Occasionally, higher w.alls than are usually met with, ; 
and more elaborately garnished with broken* bottles— , 
the citizen’s chevaitjc deyfrise —together with a denser | 
foliage, revealing only the roof of some careflilly-sceluded ! 
abode, indicate that gentlemen of fortune, who aro : 
haunted by strange fancies, sucli as believing them- |! 
selves to be made of yutta percha, and capable of being 11 
stretched to any extent—having claims upon the throne 
—being the Duke of Wellington and Jenny Lind at the 
same time—and such-like vagaries, are there under the 
friendliest surveillance. In the snugly-barred-up cages, 
with carefully-contrived wickets and close gratings, 
dwell seclusionists of another kind, who p.ay ready 
money (rarely are they guilty of such a weakness) to 
the compilers of Red-Books and Court-Guides to keey 
their names out instead of putting them in, and whose 
servants answer strangers only through the trap. Her- 
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inits they are, diaguated with the ways of tiic world, 
and particularly with that way which leads to the 
breecheB pocket under the guidance of the law. Yet 
another class, and the list closes, which might be 
swelled to an almost indellnite length; the plausible 
aitd adventurous, wlio recognise Pistol’s oyster in the 
, p.world, but open and cat it rather by persuasion than 
force; smiles and siibtilty their favourite weapons. To 
tliis number belong the specious tribe who are myste¬ 
riously familiar with higli personages—whose interest is 
great at the Treasury, the Horse-Guards, and the India- 
llouse—who earn ‘a thousand thanks’from advertis- 
ing-victiins in the ‘ Times,’ di8[iose of commissions 
‘ under tho rose,’ and sell cadetships in a corner—with 
a pleasant vista before them, and an edifleo not unlike 
the Queen’s Bench in the distance. And, bolder still in 
the practice of victimising, are hidden in nameless tene¬ 
ments, in roads yet unnamed, some who go down to tlie 
great w'aters of London, and live upon the cliances of 
.. tho day at tho expense of the unwary tradesman, the 
credulous hotel-keeper, tlie too-confiding casual ac¬ 
quaintance ; tlieir prospect being even more extensive 
than tliat of tlio merely specious, and reaching across 
the ocean to tlie far-olT shores of Australia. 

In a word—from tlio gentleman of the swell mob, who 
wears false curls pinned into liis liat, and wlio, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, live.i everywhere but in a cul-dc-sac, to 
the man of first-rate position, whose respectability is 
guaranteed by bis sliining bald head and portly figure, 
and whoso loud-voiced discourse all the day is of liow 
ho lives, and where he lives; between these extremes, 
and compassing witliin them every grade of society— 
for there is a numerous population of the very lowest 
oreiipying a large seclion—tiio district of Portland 
Town, St John’s Wood, is peopled. But besides tlie 
general cbaractcr of tlie suburb, tliero are one or two 
features wliicli are special to it: Lords’ Cricket-Ground 
is one, and Prank Redmond’s Swiss Tavern is aiiotiicr. 
The former is known to every cricket-player in tlie 
kingdom j the latter to every pigeon-fancier, or sports¬ 
man. of whatever denomination. 

Wlieti tiie Duchess de Berry was at Dieppe one sum¬ 
mer— now many j-cars since — the Englisli residents 
there gave her royiil highness tlio chief attraction 
of wliich was a cricket-match II/’4ny/ai.ve. Tho duchess 
enjoyed tlie refreshments prepared in tho principal 
marquee, where she was stationed to view tho game; 
but the game itself was beyond her comprehension or 
that of any of her suite ; and just as it was almost over, 
she sent an aide-de-camp to ask ‘ at messieurs’ when it 
was their intention to begin. ‘ Car, vous dire l.i verite,’ 
said the envoy ; ‘ son rdtesse royalo commence horriblc- 
ment a s’ennuyer.’ Wc cannot tell what a foreigner’s 
notion of the sport may be, even at ‘Lords’but for 
ourselves, there arc few sights more exhilarating tlun a 
match on that level sward—say between ‘ the gentle¬ 
men ’ and ‘ the players,’ or ‘ the married ’ and ‘ the single,’ 
or ‘Kent’ against ‘ all England’—with the turf in good 
order, the sun not too bright, a ligiit breeze blowing 
from the west, and the vast enclosare lined on three 
sides by hundreds—sometimes thousands—of eager spec¬ 
tators, watcliing witli intense interest every phase of 
the game,* and giving expression to the most uproarious 
applause at every good hit far fatally-delivered ball. 
The advantage which cricket possesses over the gene¬ 
rality of games is, that it suffices for itself. There are 
as many chances attendant upon the result of a cricket- 
match as upon a horse-race or a game at billi.ards; but 
that which is a necessary adjunct to every other de- 
seription of sport is almost entirely wanting here. Some 
few bets there may be amongst the clubmen and a few 
others; but no‘ring’ is formed for the purpose; the 
‘ odds’ aeq not in everybody’s mouth; and the issue is 
nut WAtCpqd feverish anxiety that at¬ 

tends 4 -oimtest where men’s opinions are backed by 
heavy sutns. 'Ihe quickness, the intelligence, tho acti- 
vi^ of the players, form the principal objects oftttroc- 
tion; and the man who makes a good hit, a clever atop. 


a bold catch, or who delivers a fatal ball, is os loudly 
applauded by the spectators as were the knights in the 
oWen tournaments, without any reference to party con¬ 
siderations. Success, then, to cricket everywhere, and 
more especially at Lords’, the bead-quarters of the ' 
game 1 I 

To Biose who delight in ‘ the pomp and circumstance ’ | 
of mimic war, the barracks in St John’s Wood, with its 
well-appointed battalion of Guards, ofifer a perpetual | 
source of amusement; while the presence of the troops, 
as they defile daily through the principal thoroughfares 
on their way to mount guard at St J-ames’s, to th^sound 
of martial music, adds greatly to the liveliness of tlio | 
locality. Very pleasant also is it when the summer’s I 
evening draws in, and the roar and tumult of London | 
are only indicated by a sound that resembles the mur- ! 
muring of the far-off sea, to hoar the clear notes of the | 
military bugles awaking the echoes with their long- | 
drawn melancholy strains, or to listen to the last e.'idence | 
of tlie loyal air, which, uniting his heavenly and his I 
earthly ruler in the same prayer, reminds the true sol- | 
dier of his duty to both. When that sound has ceased, | 
all is silent for tlie night; but as soon as inoruingbegirs 
to dawn, a countless host of birds of song render llie 
district once more wortliy of its name; and the eaily 
riser, fresh witli the hope of another day, recalls with 
pleasure the hour when he first became a denizen of j 
John’s Wood. 


A riECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 

Rf,nni:s, the ancient capital of Brittany, is a famous 
place for law. People come there from the extremities i 
of tlie country to get information and ask advice. To ■ 
visit Rennes witliout getting advice appears impossible i 
to a Breton. This ivas true at the latter end of the last I 
century, just as it is at present, and especially among 
the country-people, who are a timid and cautious race. I 

Now it happened one day that a farmer named Ber- j 
nard, having come to Rennes on business, bethonglit i 
himself that as he had a few hours to spare, it would | 
bo well to employ them in getting the advice of a good | 
lawyer. He had often heard of Monsieur Potier de la i 
Gennondaie, who was in such high repute, that people i 
believed a lawsuit gained when he undertook their ' 
cause. Tlie countryman inquired for liis address, and ,i 
jiruccedcd to his house in Rue St Georges. Tho clients i 
were numerous, and Bernard had to wait some time. ' 
At length his turn arrived, and he was introduced. M. , 
Potior do la Germondnie signed to him to be seated, thou i 
taking off liis spectacles, and placing them on his desk, ! 
he rciiiiestud to know his business. • | 

‘ Why, Mr Lawyer,* said the farmer, twirling his 
hat, ‘ I have heard so much about you, that, as I have 
come to Rennes, I wish to take tho opportunity of con¬ 
sulting you.’ 

‘ I thank you for your confidence, my friend: you 
wish to bring an action, perhaps ? ’ 

‘An action 1 oh, I hold that in abhorrence I Never 
has Pierre Bernard had a word with any one.’ 

‘ 'J'hcn is it a settlement—a division of property?’ 

‘ Excuse mo, Mr Lawyer; my family and I have 
never made a division, seeing that we all ^vavv from the 
same wen, as they say.’ 

‘ Well,"is it to negotiate a purchase or a sale ?’ 

‘ Oh, no ; lam neither rich enough to purchase, nor 
poor enough to sell I’ 

‘ Will you UM me, then, what you do want of me?’ 
said the lawyer in surprise. 

‘ Why, I have already told you, Mr Ltwyer,’ replied 
Bernard. ‘ I want your advice —for payment o^ourse, 
as I am well able to give it to you, and I don’t wish to 
lose Uiis opportunity.’ 

M. Potier took a pen and paper, and asked the 
countryman his name. 

‘ Pierre Bernard,’ replied the latter, quite nappy that 
be was at length understood. 

‘ Your age?’ 
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‘ TJiirtjr ye&ra, or Very near it.* 

‘ Your vocation r* 

‘ My vocation 1 Oh, that mean# what I do ? I ani*a 
farmer,’ 

The lawyer wrote two linea, folded the papefi and 
handed it to his strange client. 

I ‘ Is it finished already? Well and good. What is the 
jirice of that advice^ Mr Lawyer ?’ 

‘ Three francs! ’ 

Jiernard paid the money, and took his leave, delighted 
that he had taken advantage of his opportunity. 

When he reached home, it was four o’clock: the 
journey had fatigued him, and he determined to rest 

I iiimsclf tho remainder of the day. In the meantime tlie 
imy liad been two days cut, and was completely saved. 

I One of the working-men came to ask if it should be 

I I drawn in. 

I ‘What, this evening?’ exclaimed tho farmer’s wife, 
i! who iiad cornu in to meet her husband. ' It would be 
' 1 .1 pity to coraincneo tlie work so latr, since it can be 
! I done to-morrow without any inconvenience.’ The man 
i I ol>jccted tliat the weather might change: that tiie 

I liorses were all ready, and the hands idle. But tile 

II farmer’s wife replied that the wind was in a good (luartcr, 
and tliat niglit w'ould set in before their work could 
bo completed. Bernard, who had been listening to the 
argument, Avas uncurtain which way to decide, wlien he 
suddenly recollected that he had the laAvyer’s advice in 
his pocket. ' 

‘ Wait a minute,’ he exclaimed; ‘ I have an advice— 
and a famous one too—that I paid tlircc francs for: it 
ought to tell us wliat to do. Here, Theresa, see Avhat 
it s.ay8: you can read Avritten hand better than I.’ 
The Avoman took the paper, and read this line— 

* NkVRR put off till Tn-MORKOW W’llAT YOV CAW DO TO* DAY 1 * 

‘ That’s it! ’ exclaimed Bernard, struck w'ith a sudden 
ray of light. ‘ Come, bo quick; get the c.irts, and 
away; boys, girls, all to tlio Jiayficldi’ 

Ilis wife ventured a few more objections, but he de¬ 
clared that lie had not bought a tlirce-fr.-inc opinion to 
make no use of it, and that he would follow tlic lawyer’s 
I advice. He himself set the example by taking the lead 
in tlic work, and not returning till all tho liay was 
I brought in. The event seemed to prove tlie wisdom of 
j ilia conduct, for the weather changed during the niglit; 

I an unexpected storm burst over tlie valley; and the 
I next morning it was found that tlic river had over- 
I llowed, and carried aAvay all the hay that had been left 
I in tlie fields. Tlic crops of the neighbouring fiirmers 
I were completely destroyed: Bernard alone had not 
j suffered. 

I THc success of this first experiment gave him such 
failli in the advice of tlio lawyer, that from that day 
fortli. lie adopted it as the rule of his conduct, and be¬ 
came, by his order and diligence, one of the richest 
farmers in tho country. IIo never forgot tho service 
. done liim by M. Potier de la Germondaic, to whom he 
I ever afterwards carried a couple of his finest fowls every 
year as a token of gratitude. 


INDELIBLE WRITING INK. 

[AA’‘e give tho fAlowing in the form in which wo received it from 
Dristol: and tiio more rcadiiy that wo liear we Averc ciTor in 
applying the word ' indelible’ SO the ink prepared by Frofeaeor 
Traib Tho use of that ink haa been abandoned by tbe National 
Bank of Scotland, and variona chomisal subatancoa bare been 
found to act eucceaafulty against it :J— 

In No. 205 of your valuable periodical I noticed a paper 
entitled ‘ A Ward on Ink,’ in which yon deiilote tlic want 
of'a goi^ Writing fluid, capable of rcaiating the action of 
mould or damp, and that of the reagents usually resorted 
to by fraudulent persons for the purposes of forgery. Al- 
thougli the public generally may not be acqnaintM with 
tlie fact, still chemists liave for years been in tho habit of 
employing in their laboratories an ink which not only pos¬ 
sesses all the requisites you specify, but also itfuny others 
of not less importance. The one to wbioh I refer is that 
invented by niy friend, Charles Thoratoa Coathupe, Esq. 

# • 


of Wraxall House, near Bristol, who has described its com¬ 
position and mode of preparation in the sixth number of 
the first volume of the ‘Chemist’ fox Juno 1840. As tho 
receipt may possibly prove of service to some of yonr 
numorone readers, 1 have taken tlie liberty of forwarding 
it to you; it is as follows:— 


B 8Iioll-lao,.3 ounces. 

Borax,..1 ounce. 


Distilled, or rain water, 18 ounces. 

Boil tho whole in a olosely-covored tin rcssei, stirring it 
oocasionolly with a gloss rod, or a small stick, until the 
mixture has bcoome homogeneous. Filter, Ai'licn cold, 
through a single shoot of blotting-paper. Mix the filtered 
solution (Avhich will bo about 19 fluid ounoes) with 1 ounco 
of iiiucilugo of gum acacia ({wepareil by dissolving 1 ounco 
of gum in 2 ounces of water), and add milvcriscd indigo 
and lampblack tul Ithiium, Boil the whole again in the 
covered vessel, and stir tlie fluid well, to effect the coin- 
pleto solution and admixtiuo of the muoilago of gum 
acacia. > Stir it occasion.ally while it is cooling ; and after 
it lias remained undisturbed for about two or three hours, 
tliat tlic excess of indigo and lampblack may subside, 
bottle it for use.* 

TIio fluid tlins propared is admirably adapted for writing 
upon pirchinrut, ana, iu fact, ouglit always to be employed 
fur legal ami other important dormnents, as, Avheii dry, 
the erasure of ihe Avrltiiig by chemical means almost 
amounts to an iiiqiossibllity. It is not only ineapablo of 
being acted upon by oxalio acid, tho diluted bydroohlorio 
acid, and clilorino — the usual substauces employed by 
forgers—but it is .also loft untoueliod after the long-coii- 
tiimed action of water, aleoliol, spirits of turpentine, tlio 
diluted siilpimric and nitrio aoids, and liquor pohmie. 1 
remain, geutlcmoii, yours very truly, 

Thornton 3, IlettArATii. 

P.K —Tlio cost of preparing one gallon of tlio abovc- 
descrilied ink, according to Mr Coatimpo, docs not exceed 
four shillings. T. .1.11. 


TAXi:S ON KNOWJ.KPGK. , 

We notice tlmt a society is in progress of organisation ; 
having fur its object tho removal of all taxes on knowledge | 
—an objeet next in iniportanoe to that of tho removal of i 
taxes on food. Tho Uxe.s referred to aro of course llio ll 
direct taxes—such ns tho duty on foreign books, tho duty |! 
ou paper, tlic advertisement duty, tlio stamp duty, and, ill |; 
tho ease of nuwspapers, tlio caution money. All these act j 
as restrictions on the spread of inteliigoncc and Information 
in the country, and would be aliolisbcd at once by a govern¬ 
ment Avliich looked only to tho true welfare of tlio people. 
There is little hopo, however, tliat anything of the kind will 
bo done witlioiit agitation. It seems to hni’^o become a | 
principle witli our ‘ governing families ’ to move only in 
obedience to pressure from without. For twenty years or j 
more no gre.at step lias been taken forward c.xoept on com¬ 
pulsion. Abolition of slavery, repeal of com la« s, emanci¬ 
pation of Catholics, reform of tlic House of Commons, re- i 
diictioii of tlio stamp duty—all liaA’c been passed out of | 
doors. Parliament has become a mere court of registration: . 

government baa almost given up its legislative function. ' 
Tliis is a new feature in the history of our ‘ glorious con- | 
stitAition.’ But since the jiowcrs tliat bo willhavo it so— | 

since they will adopt the ‘ watch-and-Ai-ait * policy—they , 
must be dealt with on their oi^ eonditions. If they ask 
for agitation, let tliera have it. It is a curious fact that ' 
the taxes on know ledge arc felt more deeply, resented more ; 
profoundly, by Ihb iiitulligcnl part of tho working-classes 
tiian by those llio next reiiiovo above them in a social sense. ^ 
Tlic reduction of tlic stamp iiuty was oarriod by an assoeia- j 
tioii of artimits —and many of tho earnest men who con- | 
ducted that agitation to a successftil issue are now banded 1 
and banding together for the still larger and more difiiciilt ^ 
work referred to. To give aft idea of the magnitude Of the 
obstacles before them, wc may state that they propose to 
Invade the Chanocllor of Uxcliequer’s strong box, and re- 
olaim more Ilian a million and a quarter sterling of tho 
annual blaok mail which he and his agents levy on knoiv- 
lodgo! Last year the tax on foreign books yielded about 
L.7fi.W—tho duty on paiier about L.745,800—that on ad¬ 
vertisements, L.IS3,000—and tho stamps on papers and 

* At ivch of tho colonring matter avIII oven then he hdd In* 
Buspenekm, It Avill bs prudent to agitate tho hottlo that coDtalns 
this Ink prndoiu to its employment. 
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journal?, L.360,270—altogether, L.1,26G,720. In their at¬ 
tempt to get thcao taxes, or any portion of them, re¬ 
pealed, the usaociation ought to be able to count upon the 
Hympathy of every one intcreatcil in the education and 
gradual elevation of tho people—be his political opinions 
what they may. Literature of some kind tho masses have, 
and will have, in spite of all regulations: and if these im- 
' * pediments do not permit them to get at the higher, 
liealthier kind, who can blame them for banqueting on 
such garbage as they can obtain? 1 lard-workers need 
mental stimulants ; tlio newspaper would satisfy that need. 
I'ho defence of Itomc and the heroism of the Hungarians 
would be found tiiore exciting than tho most profligate 
story. But the linlf|ienny press cannot publish news: 
the govornraeiit allows it to juint only the most gross and 
tawdry liecutiousnoss .—A tliciiteum, 

I TIIC roTTEBS’ ESIIGHATION SOOIETy. 

I The Potters’ Society is now in possession of three large 
estates in Western America. Tho first estate, comprising 
I 1000 acres, is now peopled: it is named Pottersville. The 
!• second estate, comprising 2000 acres, and named Kitianci- 

{ mtioii, is in tlie course of peopling. It is on tlic south 
>auk of tile h'ox Uiver, and is said to comprise a succession 
of ‘ oak openings,’ and to bo rich in minerals. Tlio tliird 
estate, ooinprisiiig tho large qimiititr of 12,000 acres, is 
situated on the nortli bank of tho Fox River, and runs 
parallel with Kniancipation. Ta’o hnmired families are 
now located on the last |>urchase, and it would appear 
that the colonists arc well satisfied with their ohangc of 
country. The society appc.ar8 to lie in a progressive and 
in-ospcrous state .—AJancheakr A'i'o/h!«(T. 

THE iNPirsTMAl. sriniT. 

What is it tliat profoundly separates ancient from 
moilern civilisation? Two things—C'liristiaiiity and tlio 
industrial spirit. Whatever is peculiar to modern times 
owes its cxistenee to ono of tliose two agents. Of course 
we do not deny that .aneiont society also liad its iiiduslriat 
element; hut the iiidustrial clement plays a part in modern 
ICiiropo wliich has no coiinlerjiart in the ancient world. 
And here we do not refer to our mechanical superiority 
merely, to tho obvious marvels of our industry. We refer to 
tlic nsc ofihe industrial rhtasra i/ilo/mrrr; to the Iranafm ma- 
hall wliich they have effected in society, converting it from a 
stiiio ill wliieh tho mitifari/ spirit was dominant, into a state 
in wliieli tlio imiustnal spirit is dominant. Some traces of 
tlic ancient feeling still remain, and sneers at Irmir ooca- 
sioiially curl the lips of those who give tlicinsclves aristo¬ 
cratic airs. Tlic notion of a gentleman is still essentially 
feudal: it is tliat of a tii.an who ilocs not labour, liut for 
whom otlicrs labour. 'I'liis feclitjg will not soon din out. 
Meanwliilc, tlie fact of tlic w lioie spirit of society having 
censed to be miiit<iry, is indisputable. Labour of bead or 
liand has come to be tlio iiceessity of gentlemen as of vil¬ 
leins. Tlio warlike spirit has yielded to the pacific spirit. 
The inucli-ridiciili-d ‘ Peace Congress’ is admitted, even by 
those who laugh at it, to bo only somewhat premature; its 
object is desirable, though Europe may not be prepared to 
carry it out. But the existence of such a scheme is signifi¬ 
cant. ITtopins, even in their extrav.ag.ancc, reveal tho ten¬ 
dency of .an age. Such a project as that of imivcrsal peace, 
which only excites a smile ut its prematurity, would liave 
seemed to our anceslnrs a Imffooner' more extravagant 
than anytliiiig engendered by the coinbu.ed genius of Pulci, 
Ualiolois, and Swift .—Onlbh ljuarleity /{t euw. 

MELiionnNE (austhalia) thieves’ association. 
While attending the supreme court in tho capacity of 
juror, Mr b’. Pittman was poifhecd upon by a member of 
tho Melbourne Thieves’ Assooiiitiun, who ooolly cased lilin 
of his pocket-book, thouj;h within the sacred precincts of 
tile temple of justice. Knowing the contents were utterly 
worthless to any one hut himself, Mr Pittman thought he 
stood a chance of getting the stolen article back through 
the incdiiun of an advertisement, and ho accordingly in- 
sorted the following:—‘ To tho Secretary of the Melbourne 
Thieves’ Association. I’crliaps you will request the mem¬ 
ber who picked my pocket of a green leathern book, wliilst 
attciiditiK the supremo court as a juror on Friday, the Ifitli 
instant ;to return the same to me after tho committee 
have cJtamincd the contents, and find it of no value to 
« tho society. F. Pittman, Wlinrf.’ Next day Mr,Pittman 
received by an unknown hand his missing po^et-book, 
aooouipaiiied by tho subjoined iiote> wliioh is rather a 


ouriosity in Its way :—* Sir, I am directed by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Thieves’ Association to return you your 
peoket-book, as, on examiiiii^ its contents, we find t hem 
to be of little value to us. VVe arc tho more induced to do 
so from the handsome manner in which you were pleased 
to make our association known to the public, and to prove 
the truth of the old adage, “ there is still honour amongst 

thieves.” I have tho honour to be, sir, &c. II-S-, 

//on. Sec. P. S .—Please acknowledge the receipt of tliis 
in the newspapers.’ 

SONNET. 

SY rALUBB CAMrOJ:!.!.. 

Not In the sunshine, not by noisy day 
Travel the magic coursers of the mind; 

But when kind Sleep hath failed her wreath, to bind 
Of night-blown popples round the head, tlicir way 
Take they, those steeds whose common name is~TiioeoiiT! 

Then do they traverse climes they could not And, 

Save when the Rarth had donned her iiianlle gray. 

And then they visit scenes and haunts remote 

From visible life! Oh rare the powers that waken 
Jnto 'a bold relief snob things ns sc.'irce 
Wo care to think upon save in the night! 

The mind creates rich Acids from wastes forsaken, 

Fills with rude liealth the sickly funeral hoarse. 

And from surrounding darkness usliers light! 


now TO NURSE OLD AGE. 

The vital powers have drooped, and the enfeebled func¬ 
tions have sunk into a state rcsciiibling that of iiifanry ; 
their imjierfeot action requires assistance, and, if duly 
afforded, they will go through a jiroeess of renewal for a 
time ill iniltiition of the early development of the same pro¬ 
cess in ehildliood. But the pristine juices wlileli aided 
that development arc gone ; the nutriment, therefore, ot 
old ago must possess t)io.sc stininlating <|nniities which in 
the cliild were needless. An old man's milk must be wine ; 
Ills pap must be succulent soups; and his diet mii.st be lieh 
and tender meats. The fires that susLained a young con- 
stitulioii arc fled, and their place must be supplied by 
warm elotliing; the soft couch and luxurious scat which 
would have loo early promoted the physical capncitie.i, are 
now essential to prolong their stay, nnd prevent them fiom 
becoming utterly extinct. 'J'ho bracing cold batli must be 
exclianged for ono of tepid temperature, tliat it may pene¬ 
trate a system now being closed up, and those iiidiilgeiiees 
wliich would have weakened powers when imiiiatiuc, must 
likewise bo had in subjection in their decay. Air, ton, is ns 
necessary now as then ; but violent oxereiso would prove us 
dangerous ns when the powers wero immature: the arms 
of tlie nurse, or tho little riding-eliair, Khoiild tlierefoie be 
replaced by an easy carriage; tlio body strengthened l>y 
frciiuent frictions of the skin ; and the loss of natural 
moisture supplied by scented ointments and sweet unctions. 
Tho shocks of tho nerves, tho sudden iiioloiiiciieies of 
n eatlicr, and all the other .accidents wliieli his mol her so 
dreaded when he was a child, must now be equally gmarded 
against by the nurse of his senility; and the same triiiK|iiil- 
lily and innocent pastimes whicii alternated tlie days of 
Ilia early existence, must be resorted to for the purpose of 
warding off undue excitement ihmi tlie hours of liis second 
childhood. With treatment like tills, an old in.in will live 
to the full end of his natural teim. His mind, unohsenred, 
will ixmr forth all the treasures of memory, and what ho 
lacks in wisdom, will be supplied by the lessons of expe¬ 
rience.- The Science of Life. * 

A WISE DMnNCTTON. 

When tho Earl B-was brought before Lord Lough¬ 

borough to be examined upon application for a statute of 
lunacy against him, the chunecllor asked him, ‘ How many 
legs has a sheep ? ’ ‘ Docs your lordship mean,’ answered 

U-, ‘ a live sheep or a dead one? ’ * Is r.t not tho same 

thing?’ said tho cliancellor. ‘No, my lord,’ wid Lord 

B-■•‘there is much difference: a live 8licep.diBa four, 

A dead one but two—there are but two legs of mutton, the 
others arc shoulders.* 
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CHEAPNESS. 

('im;.\pni,.s.«i, by universal confession, floes not consist 
ni(Td> in lowness of price; for a thing may h.ave a low 
pi ICC put upon it, but, being of baii or indi/tfercnt 
[ ipiiility, it may not be worth even tliat sum, or would 
'• be dear at any. Everyone understands this principle, 
jj blit every one does not act upon it. Where desires 
1 1 are ever pres.sing beyond resources, there always will 
I be a temptation to take inferior articles at low prices, 

; if they only can be made to liave a plausible appear¬ 
ance. The wise and the liberal alone both know tliat 
ii a low-priocd article is not necessarily cheap, aiul syste- 
!' m.itic.ally spend their money on things whieh stand at 
'i Inch or nt fair prices. 

It i.s, on the other hand, a gre.at mistake to snppo.-e 
i th It, lowness of price necessarily implies inferiority of 
I quality. There is a cliuapncss wliicli arises from abun- 
, dance, from glutted markets, from excessive competition 
of lalioiir, and from facilities of production; tliis kind 
of I'tieapness is compatible with tlio highest possible 
,, (piality. Eet us set aside the undesirable che.aimess 
1 winch springs from deranged conditions in the fields 
of labour and capital, and there remains a kind wliicli 
i.s very oppodtc in character ; that is, exceedingly dc- 
'■ sirable; namely, the cheapness resulting from either 
the bounty of Providence, or from ittiprovomentseffected 
b^ human ingenuity, or developed in our social relations. 
Ifcrc the stigma whieh some uiircllectingly altauli to 
I: the wliule idea of cheapness vanishes, and wc see results 
1 of llip greatest importance to society. 

'i'he edi ct of an abundant harvest in promoting the 
! welfare of a community is readily seen and admitted. 

I There would bo no greater dilUculty in seeing siinihir 
I effects from everything which tends to enable us to 
obt.iin two yards of clolh or two books for the same 
! iiioiiey-wiiicli purchased one before—or, wlnat is the same 
; thing, enables us to get one of each of superior quality 
; to what was formerly obtainable—were it not for the 
' local and personal inconveniences which sometimes arise, 
j| or are eoiiiplaijed of as arising, from these changes. 

The one benefit .appears as the free gift of Providence; 

,, tlie other seems to come at the expense of some Jiortion 
of out fellow-creatures. It is, however, the law of 
; nature that the interests of the few must give way to 
those of the many. We may deplore the particular 
' cases, but we cai^iot resist tlie operation of tlie principle. 

! When wahnve learned to give a more enlightened silb- 
I mission t^such laws, the cheapening of an article by 
i improved modes of manufacture will appear to every 
I one as a precisely kindred fact to the reaping of a good 
{ instead of a medium or bad harvest, 'And we shall 
I sympathise as heartily in the gaiety .^jcoduced 'in tlie 
mind of a country girl when, for the first time-, she can, 
by its increasing clicapness, attain the glory of a gojvn 


formerly beyond her means, as we do with the artisan's 
ciiiidren wlicn July suns ninlcc their rations a little 
more liberal, or allow of milk being added to pottage. 

Tlie actual course of things for many years in oiir 
country has been to clieapen numberless articles, and 
thus to enlarge to .in iniraenso extent the possibilities 
of enjoyment to all men. Ity the employment of ma¬ 
chinery, tho drc.ssts of oiio grade of society in former 
days are sent down to those below; by railways, tlie 
poor mail's journeys are accomplished as easily in all 
resiiocts as the rich niiiii’s wero tliirty years since. 
That luxury, a book—truly tho greatest of all, and 
often the must important purctiasc wliich n man can 
make—is now cooip’arativcly witliin the reach of all. 

It were vain, as well as tedious, to attempt to enume¬ 
rate the articles which are now uiucii cheaper than they 
were tliirty jciirs ago, or tho new enjoyments which 
have thus been made'nttaiiinble, Put the sum of 
results certainly i.s, that life everywhere is, or may be, 
a sujicrior tiling to wliat it ever was before. (Jod lias 
ni.ide his woild a fairer and more fertile field for his 
cic.iturcs through the me.ins of tliose ci'catures them¬ 
selves. 

it may be qu^tioned if, in such circumstances, tlio 
term ciieiijnicss is applicable. It is eidircly a relative* 
term : a thing is held to be clicap in comparison with 
some former price, or with some other article, or with 
the cost employed in tlie production of the article 
itsidf. When, however, tlie price of an article is lowered 
merely because less means are now reqiiireil for its pro- j 
ductioii, and other articles arc reduced in 2 >roportion, 1 
the relation on whii h the term deiiends is destroyed, ! 
and however much mure attainable tlian formerly, it 
is no longer jiroperly chea[>. Eor exauijile, the lite¬ 
rary matter conveyed in the present sheet is not 
strictly clieap, because it can as easily be furiiisiied 
to the public for tlie sura demanded for it as the 
matter of any liiglier-priced sheet of former times. 
The comparative smallness of its prico is owing to 
tlio ingenuity wli'icli constructed the paiier-makiug 
and printiiig-niaeliine.s, tho improved social iflatioiis | 
which allow of articles beii g diffused at litUo coat over '■ 
an extensive country, and the increased national Intel- | 
ligence wliich has w idened the circle of readers. We i 
evidently liavc not here cheapness in the ordinary | 
aoceiitiition of tho word : we have merely one of the ! 
advantages arising from a highly-civilised and c.x- , 
qiiUitely well-regulated state of society. For tliis rea¬ 
son the terra cheap, as applied to a book or journal, is 
becoming a misnomer. If these are sold sjaiply at the 
rate which, improveil means of production render pos¬ 
sible, tliey may be said to be priced according to tlie 
standard jn the case : they are a rule, not an exception, '' 
It only remains possible for other works to be, in coBi- 
parison with this new standard, dear. • ; i 
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The bounty of God in giving good gifts is always 
seen to go before tlie ajititude of men to make a good 
use of them, or to be sensible of their valiio. His pro¬ 
vidence has been continually giving greater and greater 
cheapness, and thus placing it in the power of his crea¬ 
tures to lead more and more happy lives. They are 
everywhere seen to take adv.antage tardily and partially 
of IBs goo-Jness. Even in mir comparatively enlightened 
country, tlie benefits of cheapened production are not 
universally acknowledged. It .apiiears to many as if it 
were laudable policy to put a hindrance on the process 
by which the Father of all mercies seeks to increase the 
general joy of his eliildren. Amongst a vast multitude 
these benefits are but in a small degree turned to their 
just and true use. Vanity and depraved appetite mis¬ 
apply the bounty wliicli, under rationality and pure 
tastes, might make the liuniblest homes blossom as the 
rose. Hence the very character of the principle which 
we aim at elucidating is rendered additionally obscure. 

It cannot, however, continue so always. I3arh.".ri8ni 
can only have its day, and light must ever succeed 
darkness. The true character of cheapness, us a dis¬ 
pensation of heavenly generosity in favour of humanity, 
will ill time be fully seen, and univer.s.illy ndmitteil. 
Every arrangement by which this can be advanced will 
bo hailed with joy and gratitude by man. With a cor¬ 
rect sense of the principle, liis practice will improve i 
and wlien every saving wliie-h inerta-sod cheapness ad¬ 
mits of is turned systematically, as it ought to ho, to 
the attainment of some fresh addition to the beauty 
and the sanctity of life, his coudiiion upon earth will 
bo a spectacle which at present can only bo faintly 
imagined. 


EXTERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 

CIttCOI.I&T.VNTIAI. EVlllKNeK. 

In the second year of niy connection with the Northern 
nOircuit, when even junior briefs wero^meh less nume¬ 
rous than acceptable, I was agreeably surprised, as I sat 
musing on the evening of my arrival in the ancient city 
of York upon the c.aprieious mode in whii'h those power¬ 
ful personages the attorneys distributed their valuable 
favours, by the entrance of one of the most eminent 
of the race practising in that part of the country, and 
the forthwith tender of a bulky brief in the Crown 
Court, on which, ns my glanco instinctively fell on the 
interesting figures, I perceived that the large fee, in 
eriminni eases, of fifty guinc.as was marked. The local 
newspapers, from whicli I Iiad occasionally seen ex¬ 
tracts, had been for some time busy with the ease j and 
I knew it tlierefore to be, relative’,y w the condition in 
life of the princiiml person implicated, an important 
one. Rumour had assigned tlic conduct of the defence 
to an eminent leader on tlio circuit—since, one of our 
ablest judges; and on looltjrig more closely at the brief, 
1 perceived that th.it gentleman’s name had been 
crossed out, and mine substituted. The fee also^a 
much less agreeable alteration—Iwd been, I saw, con¬ 
siderably reduced; in accordance, doubtless, with the 
attorney’s appreciation of tlio dilfercnco of value be¬ 
tween a silk and a stuff gown. 

‘ You are not, sir, I believe, retained for the prosecu¬ 
tion in thijprown against Everett?’ said Mr Sharpe in 
his brlif, business manner. 

'I Jfei not, Mr Sharpe.’ 

* 111 that case, 1 beg to tender you the leading-brief 
for the oefence. It was intended, as you perceive, to 
place it-in the hands of our groat visi prim leader, but 


he will be so completely occupied in that court, that ho I 
j^as been compelled to decline it. He mentioned you; J 
and from what I have myself seen of you in several || 
cases, I have no doubt my unfortunate dient will have 
ample justice done him. Mr Kingston will bo with 
you.’ 

T thanked Mr Sharpe for his compliment, and ac¬ 
cepted his brief. As the commission would be opened • 
on the following morning, I at once applied myself to i 
a perusal of tho bulky pajicr, aided as I read by the j 
verbal explanations and commentaries of Mr Sharpe, j 
Our conference lasted several hours; and it was ar- •• 
r.anged that another should be held early the next i 
morning at Mr Sharpe’s ofilce, at wliich Mr Kingston i 
would assist. I 

O.irk, intricate, con)pas.sed with fearful mystery, w.ns ^ 
the case so siuWenly submitted to my guidance; and ; 
the few faint gleams of light derived from the attoriie> ’.s 
rt.‘<eiircb, prescience, and sagacity, served but to remh r ; 
dimly visible a still profounder and blacker abyss of 
enmo tlnn that disclosed by the evidtneo for the i 
crown. Young ns I then was in tho protcs.sii'n, no '| 
niarvol fhat I fedt oppressed by the weight of the ri'- | 
sponsibility cast upon me; or that, when we.ariul with 
thinking, and 'diazy with iirolitlcss conjecture, I threw I 
myself into bed, perplexing images and shapes of guilt ; 
and terror pursued mo through my troubled Ebep! j 
Happily the next day was not that of trial; for 1 n.-.\ oko ,; 
with a throbbing pulse and burning brain, and sbouM l 
have been but poorly prepared for a struggle involviiig I 
the i.ssucs of life and death. Extremely sensitive, ir', | 
under the circumstances, I must noccssauly have been, 
to the arduous nature of tho grave duties so nnex- 
pccicdly devolved upon me, the following jiwiojk? of (!iu '| 
chief incidents of the ease, ns confided to mo liy Mr ' 
Sliarpc, will, I think, fully account to tho reader lor 
tho nervous irritability under which I for the inomcufc 
laboured:— 

Mr Frederick Evoveti, the prisoner about to 'oc ar¬ 
raigned before a jury of his countrymen for tlie fright¬ 
ful crime of murder, had, with his father, Captain An- i 
tony Everett, resided for suver.il years past at Woodlands i 
Manor-[louse, the seat of Mrs Eleanor Fitzliugh, a i ieli, i 
elderly maiden lady^ aunt to the first, and sister by I 
marriage to the last-named gentleman. A gcneroii| 
pious, high-minded person Mrs Fitzhngli was repre¬ 
sented to have Iieen, but extremely sensitive witbiil on 
the score of ‘ family.’ 'riie Fitzluighs of Yorkshire, slio 
was wont to boast, * came in with the Conqueror and 1 
any branch of the glorious tree then firmly planted in 
tho soil of England that degraded itself by an alliance 1 
with wealth, beauty, or worth, dwelling without tho 
pale of her narrow prejudices, was inexorably cut off i 
from her affections, ami, aa far as she was able, from I 
her memory. One—tlie princip.al of these offender;.— ' 
liad been klary Filzhagli, her young, fair, gentle, eml 
only sister. In utter disdiun. and slight of the dignity I 
of ancestry, sho had chospu to unite herself to a gciith - | 

man of the name of Moroannt, who, though possessed • 
of great talents, an unspotted name, and, for his age, || 
high lanie in the civil servipe of tho iiast India Com- 
paiiy, -had—inexpiable misfortune—a trader for U> \ 
grandfather!. ThH crime against her ‘house’ Mr* : 
Eleanor Fitzhugli feBolved never to forgive; and' she 
steadily returned, unopened, tho frequent liters ad¬ 
dressed to her by her sister, who pined in her diitiint 
Indian home for a renewM of the sld 8 isterIy';l 0 Te 
which bad watched over and gladdened he& lifd.j^m 
infancy |o womanhood. A long silence—Csfletibe of 
many years—succeeded; broken at last ’by the sad 
onuoUnoi^eat th.at tho unibrgiven one had long siUiCB 
found alii iesjdy grave in a mreign land. The l^ter 
which' brdhglit tho intelligence bore tho London ptat- 
mark, and WjUf*%rittcn by Captain Everett; to whenn, 
it was stated, Mrs Eleanor Fitzhugh's sister, early 
widowed, bad been imifed in second nuptials, and by 
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wlioni she Imd borne a son, Frederick Everett, now 
I nearly twenty years of ago. The long-]^t-np affection 
[ of Mrs Eitzhugh for her once idolised sister burst foAh 
I at this announcement of her death with uncontrollable 
j violence; and, .as some atonement for her past sinful 
I obduracy, she immediately invited the husband and son 
I of her long-lost Mary to Woodlands Manor-House, to be 
I henceforth, she said, she hoped their home. Soon after 
; tiicir arrival, Mrs Ifitzhugh made a will—the family 
I jiropcrty was entirely at her disposal—revoking a for- 
I nior one, which bequeathed the whole of the real and 
I personal property to a distant relative whom she had 
I never seen, and by which all was devised to her nephew, 
j who was immediately proclaimed solo heir to the Eitz- 
! hngh estates, yielding a yearly rental of at least L.l ')00. 

I Nay, so thorouglily was she softened tow'ards the ine- 
J iiiory of her deceased sister, that the will—of which, as 
J iiavc stated, no secret was made—provided, in the 
’ rvent of EredcriOk dying childless, that the property 
, idiOiiM pass to his father, Mary Eitzhugh’s sccodtl hus- 
! hand. 

No two persons could be more unlike than were the 
I father and son—mentally, morally, physically. Frc- 
! dcnck Everett was a fair-haired, blue-eyed yOiing man, 
of amiable, carcs.'iing manners, gentlest disposition, and 
ardent poetic temperament. Ilis father, on the con¬ 
trary, w.as a dark-featured, cold, Imiighly, repulsive 
man, ever apparently wrapped up in selfi.sli and moody 
i'( V(.iit.s. Itetwcen him and his son there appeared to 
(',\ist but little of cordial intcroouree, altliough the 
liighly-sensitivo ond religious tone of mind of Kredcrick 
Everett e.aused him to treat his parent with unvarying 
dc'f-rcnce and respect. 

'I'lie poetic temperament of Frederick Everett brought 
lum at last, as poetic temperaments arc apt to do, into 
trouble. Youth, beauty, innocence, and grace, united 
in the per on of Lucy Carrington—the only child of Mr 
Stephen Carrington, a respect.able retired merchant of 
modcrato means, residing within a few miles of Wood¬ 
lands JManor-IIouse—crossed his path; and spite of his 
fhicld of many quartcrings, he was vanquished in an 
instant, and almost without resistance. The at least 
tacit consent and approval of Mr Carrington and his 
fair daughter secured, Mr Everett, junior—hasty, head¬ 
strong lover that ho was—immediately dfsclosed his 
matrimoni.al projects to his father and aunt. Captain 
Everett received the announcement with a sarcastic 
smile, coldly remarking, that if Mrs Eitzhugh was 
f.atislied, he hud no objection to offer. Buti alas I no 
sooner did her nephew, with much periphrastic elo¬ 
quence, inipiirt his passion for the daughter of a mere 
merchant to his aunt, than a vehement torrent of indig¬ 
nant rebuke broke from her lips. She would die rather 
than consent to so degrading a nUsaUiance ; and should 
he persist in yielding to such gross iniiiituation, she 
w ould not only disinherit, but banish him her house, 
and cast him forth a beggar on the world. Language 
like this, one can easily understand, provoked language 
from the indignant young man which in less heated 
moments he would have di^ained to utter; and the 
aunt and nephew parte4 tierce anger, and after 
mutual denuaciation of each other—he ns a disobedient 
ingrate, she an imperious, ungenerous tyrant. The 
parrel was with so^ difficulty patched up by Captain 
Bv^tt; and with the eameption of the change which 
ttiok place in the disappoints lover’s demeanour—from 
iteht-bearted gaiety to gloOm and sullenness—things, 
nmr a few days, went on pretty nearly as before. 

Ihe 8ud(lcn«rupture of the hopes Mrs Eleanor Eitz- 
bifgh h^ reposed in her nephew as the restorer of the 
glories ^her ancient ‘ house,’ tarnished by,Mery Eitz- 
hugh’s marriage, affected dangerously, it soon appeared, 
that lady’s already failing health. A fortnight after 
tlie quarrel with her nephey, she beoalhe Alarmingly 
ill. Uttueaul and bafHing symptoms siiolred themselves; 
and after suffering during eight dim ^om alternate 
acute pain, and heavy, unconquerable drowsiness, she 
expired in her nephew’s arm^. Thie sudden and |atal 


illness of his relative appeared to reawaken all Frederick 
Everett's tenderness and affection for her. He was 
incessant in his close attendance in the sick-chamber, 
permitting no one else to administer to bis aunt either 
aliment or medicine. On this latter point, indeed, he 
insisted, with strange fierceness, taking the medicine 
with his own hand from the man who brought it; and 
after administering the prescribed quantity, carefully 
locking up the remainder in a cabinet in bis bed¬ 
room. 

On the morning of the day that Mrs Eitzhugh died, 
her ordinary medical attendant, Mr Smith, terrified and 
perplexed by the urgency, of the symptoms exhibited 
by his patient, called in the aid of a locally-eminent 
physician. Dr Archer, or Archford—the name is not 
very distinctly written in ray memoranda of these oc¬ 
currences ; but we will call him Archer—vrtio at once 
changed the treatment till then pursued, and ordered 
powerful emetics to bo administered, without, however, 
as we have seen, producing any saving or sensible effect.' 
The grief of E'rederick Everett, when all hope was over, 
was unbounded. He throw himself, in a paroxysm of 
remorse or frenzy, upon the bed, accusing himself of 
having murdered her, with other strange and incoherent 
expressions, upon which an intiination soon afterwards 
made by Dr Archer threw startling light. Tliat gentle¬ 
man, conjointly witli Mr Smith, requested an immediate 
interview with Captain Everett, and Mr llardyman, 
the deceased lady’s land-steward and solicitor, who hap¬ 
pened to be in the house at the time. The request was 
of course complied with, and Dr Archer at once bluntly 
stated that, in his opinion, poivon had been administered 
to the deceased lady, though of whnt precise kind he 
was somewhat at a loss to conjecture—opium essen¬ 
tially, he thought, though certainly not in any of its 
ordinary preparations—one of the alkaloids probably 
which chemical science had recently discovered. Be 
this as it may, a post-mortem examination of the body 
would clear up all doubts, and should take place as 
EjKfOdily as possible. Captain Everett at once acceded 
to Dr Archer’s proposal, at the same time observing 
that he was quite sure the result would entirely dis¬ 
prove that gcntlem.an’s assumption. Mr Hardynian 
also fully concurred in the necessity of a rigid investv 
gation; and the post-mortem examination should, it was 
arranged, take place early on the following morning. 

‘ X have another and very painfhl duty to perform,’ 
continued Dr Archer, addressing Captain Everett, ' I 
find that your son, Mr Ercderiek Everett, alone admi¬ 
nistered medicine and aliment to Mrs Eitzhugh during 
her illnc.s8. Strange, possibly wholly frenzied expres¬ 
sions, but which sounded vastly like cries of remorse, 
irrepressible by a person unused to crime, escaped him 
in my hearing just after the close of the final scene; 

and- But perhaps, Captain Everett, you had better 

retire : this is scarcely a subject’- 

‘ Go on, sir,’ said the captain, over whose countenance 
a strange expression—to use Dr Archer’s own words— 
YioA flashed; * go on : I am better now.’ 

‘ We all know,’ resumed Dr Archer, ‘ how greatly Mr 
Frederick Everett gains in wealth by his jurat’s death; 
and that her decease, moreover, will enable him to con¬ 
clude the marriage to which she was so determinedly 
opposed. I think, thcrcfoz%, that, undtx all the circum¬ 
stances, we shall be fully justified in pltidng the young 
gentleman under such— I will not say cuit(3y, but am- 
veiUance, as will prevent him either from leaving the 
house, should he imagine himself suspected, or of de¬ 
stroying any evidence which may possibly exist of his 
guilt, if indeed he be guilty.’ 

‘ I entirely agree with yqu. Dr Archer,’ exclaimed 
Mr llardyman, who had listened with much excite¬ 
ment to the doctor’s narrative; ‘and will, upon ray own 
responsibility, take tliq necessary steps for eflccting the 
object you have in view.' _ _ ^ 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said, Captain Everett, rising from his 
chair, * yon will of course do your duty; but i con take 
no parlj nor offer any counsel, in such a caseI must 
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leave you to your own ileviecs.’ He then left the 
apiirtment. 

He had been gone but a few minutes, when Frederick 
Everett, still in a state of terrible excitement, entered 
the room, strode fiercely up to Dr Archer, and de¬ 
manded how he dared propose, as the butler had just 
‘ informed him ho had done, a dissection of his aunt’s 
body. 

‘I will not permit it,’ continueil the agitated young 
man: ‘ I am master here, and I say it shall not be 
done. What new horror would you evoke ? Is it not 
enough that one of the kindest, best of God's creatures, 

has perished, but €mothcr saorifleo must- What do 

I say ? Enough tliat I will not permit it. I have seen 
similar cases—very similar cases in—in India! ’ 

The gentlemen so strangely addressed had exchanged 
significant glances during the delivery of this inco¬ 
herent speech; and, quite confirmed in their previous 
impression, Mr llardyman, as tiieir spokesman, inter¬ 
rupted the speaker, to inform him tliat he was tlie sus¬ 
pected assassin of his aunt! The accusing sentences 
had hardly passed the solicitor’s lips, wlicn the furious 
young man sprang towards him with the bound of a 
tiger, and at one blow prostrated him on the fioor. He 
was immediately seized by the two medical gentlemen, 
and help having been summoned, he was with much 
difliculty secured, and placed in strict confinement, to 
await the result of the next day’s inquiry. 

Tlio examination of tlic body disclosed the terrible 
f.ict, that the deceased lady had perished by acetate of 
morphine; thus verifying the sagacious guess of Dr 
Archer. A minute search was immediately made 
tliroughout Mr Frederick Everett’s apartments, and 
behind one of the drawers of a cabinet in his bedroom 
—at the back of tlie shelf or partition upon which the 
drawer rested, and of course conqiletely hidden by the 
drawer itself when in its place—was fbund a flat tin 
fiaak, fluted on the outside, and closed with a screw 
stopper: it was loosely enveloiied in a sheet of brown 

paper, directed ‘-Everett, Esq , Woodlands Maiior- 

Ilouse, yorkshire ;’ and upon close examination, a small 
quantity of white powder, which proved to be acetate of 
morphine, w.as found in the flask. Suspicion of young 
^Overett’s guilt now became conviction; and, as if to 
confirm beyond all doubt tlic soundness of the chain of 
circumstantial evidence in wliich he was immeshed, the 
butler, John Darby, an aged and trusty servant of the 
late Mrs Fitzlmgh, made on the next day the following 
deposition before the magistrates:— 

‘ He had taken in, two days before his late mistress 
wfis seized with her fatal illness, a small brown paper 
parcel which had been brought by coach from London, 
and for which 2s. 10(1. carriage was charged and paid, 
'llie paper found in Mr I’rederick Everett’s cabinet 
was, lie could positively swear, from the date ancl 
figures marked on it, and the handwriting, the paper 
wrapper of that parcel. He had given it to young Mr 
Everett, who happened to be in the horary at tlie time. I 
About five minutes afterwards, he iiad occasion to re-1 
turn ,to the library, to inform him that some fishing- 
tackle he had ordered was sent home. Tlie door was 
ajar •, am? Mr Frederick did not at first perceive his 
entrance, ns he was standing with his back to the door. 
The paper parcel he, the butler, had just before deli¬ 
vered was lying open on the table, and Mr Everett held 
iu one Jiand a flat tin flask—the witness had no doubt 
the aame found in the cabinet—and in the other a note, 
which he was reading. lie, the witness, coughed, to 
attract Mr Everett’s attention, who hurriedly turned 
round, clapped down the flask and the note, shuffling 
them under the pajicr wrapper, as if to conceal them, 
and then, in a very confused manner, and his face as 
red as flame, asked witness what he wanted there? 
Witness thought this behaviour very strange at the 
time; 'but the incident soon passed from his mind, and 


impassibility, a calmness as of despair, througbont the 
innuiry, which perplexed and disheartened Mr Sharpe, 
whose services had been retained by Captain Everett, 
allowed even this mischievous evidence to pass without 
a word of comment or explanation; and he was, as a 
matter of course, fully committed for the wilful murder 
of his relative. The chain of circumstantial evidence, 
motive included, was, it was felt, complete—not a link 
was wanting. 

These were the chief incidents disclosed to me by Mr 
Simrpe during our long and painful consultation. ()f 
the precise nature of the terrible suspicions wliicli 
haunted and disturbed me, 1 shall only in this place 
say that neither Mr Sharpe, nor, consequently, myself, 
would in all probability have guessed or glancecl at 
them, but for the jiersistent assertions of Miss Carring¬ 
ton, tliat her lover was madly sacrificing himself from 
some chimerical motive of honour or duty. 

‘ Y(y do not know, Mr Sharpe, as I do,’ slic would fre- 
(jnently exclaim with tearful vehemence, ‘ the generous, 
childlike simplicity, the chivalric enthusiasm, of his clm- 
racter, his utter abnegation of self, and readiness on all 
occasions to sacrifice his own case, his own wishes, to 
forward the happiness of others; and, above nil, ins 
fantastic notions of honour—duty, if you will—whicli 
would, I feel assured, prompt him to incur any peril, 
death itself, to shield from danger any one who had 
claims upon him cither of blood or of nffection. You 
know to whom my suspicions point; and liow dre-niful 
to think tliat one so young, so brave, so pious, and so 
true, should bo sacrificed for such a monster as I be¬ 
lieve that man to be!’ 

To all these passionate expostulations the attorney 
j could only reply that vague suspicions weie not judicial 
proofs i and that if Mr Frederick Everett wonld persist 
in his obstinate reserve, a fatal result was inevitahlc. 
But Mr Stiarpe readily consented to gratify the wislies 
of Mr (larrington .and his daughter on one point: lie 
returned the money, not a very large sum, which Cap¬ 
tain Everett had sent him, and agreed that Mr Carring¬ 
ton should supply the funds necessary for the defence 
of the prisoner. 

Cut consultation the next day at Mr Sliarpe’s was a 
sad and hopeless one. Nowhere did a gleam of cheerful 
light break in. The case was overwhelmingly com¬ 
plete against the prisoner. The vague suspicions we 
entertained pointei! to a crime so monstrous, so incre¬ 
dible, that we felt it could not be so mueli as liinted at 
upon such, legally considered, sliglit grounds. The 
prisoner was said to be an eloquent speaker, and I 
undertook to draw up the outline of a dirfencc, impugn¬ 
ing, with all the dialectic skill I was master of, the 
conelusiveness of the evidence for the crown. To this, 
and a host of testimony to character which we proposed 
to call, rested our faint hopes of ‘ a good deliverance I ’ 

Business was over, and we were taking a glass of 
wine with Mr Sharpe, when his chief clerk entered to 
say that Sergeant Edwards, an old soldier—who had 
spoken to them some time before relative to a largo 
claim which he asserted he had against Captain Everett, 
arising out qf a legacy bequeathed to him in India, and 
the best mode of assuring its payment by an annuity, 
as projiosed by the captaia—^liad now called to say that 
the terms were at last finally arranged, and that 'lm 
wished to know when Mr Sharxie would be at leisure 
to dfaw up the bond. * He need not fear for his money 1’ 
excilaimcd Sharpe tartly; ‘ the captain will, I fear,'be 
rich enough before another week has passed over our 
heads. Tell him to call to-morrow evciW,ng; I will see 
him afte^jreturn from court.’ A few minutM aRra- 
wards, Kingston took our leave. /' ■ 

The Crwh Court was thronged to suffocation ott'the 


him afte^jreturn from court.’ A few minutM afler- 
wards, Kingston took our leave. /' ■ 

The Crwh Court was thronged to suffocation oft'the 
followingj|(^Pg, and the excitement of the auditory 
appearec^w^ of the interest kind. Miss Carrington, 
closely vp^,,SBt beside her father on one of the side- 
benches.' A true bill against the prisoner had been 


behaviour very strange at the appearefl^w^ of the interest kind. Miss Carrington, 
soon passed from ills mind, and closely vp^,,SBt beside her fatlier on one e/S the side- 
ire of it till the finding of the benches.' A true bill against the prisoner had been 
ibed by the other witnesses.’ found on the mevioni afternoon; anil the trial, it had 
wholiadmuuifestcd thestrangest becq.arrangcif, to snit the^onvenience of counsel, should 
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be first proceeded with. The court wa» presided over 
by Mr Justice Grose; and Mr Gurney—foterwards Mr 
Baron Gurney—with another gentleman appeared ibr 
the prosecution. As soon as the judge had taken his seat, 
tlie prisoner was ordered to be brought in, and a hush 
of expectation pervaded the assembly. In a few minutes 
he m.adc his appearance in the dock._ His aspect—calm, 
mournful, and full of patient resignation—spoke strongly 
to the feelings of the audience, and a low murmur of 
syinpatliy ran through the court. He bowed respect¬ 
fully to the bench, and ttoi his sad, proud eye wandered 
round the auditory, till it rested on the form of Lucy 
Carrington, who,, overcome by sudden emotion, had 
Iiiddeii her weeping face in her father’s bosom. Btrong 
feeling, which be With difficulty m.astercd, shoo!; ihs 
frame, and blanched to a still deeper pallor his flue 

I intellectual countenance. He slowly witlidrew his gaze 
i{ from the agitating spectacle, and his troubled glance 

II meeting^hat of Mr Sharpe, seemed to nsk why proceed- 
i ings, which could only have one termination, were de¬ 
layed. lie liad not long to wait. The jury wore sworn, 
and Mr Gurney rose to address tliem for tlic crown. 
Clear, terse, logical, powerful without tlie slightest pre¬ 
tence to what is called eloquence, his speech produced a 
tremendous impression upon all who heard it; and few 
persons mentally withheld tlicir assent to his assertion, 
as he I'oneluded what was evidently a painful task, 

‘ t1iat should.he produce evidence substantiating the 
statement he had made, the man who could then refuse 
to bc-licvc in the prisoner’s guilt, would equally refuse 
credenee to actions witnessed by hia own bodily eyes.' 

The diirerent witnesses were then called, and testified 
to the various facts I have before related. Vainly did 
•Mr Kingston and I exert ourselves to invalidate the 
irresistible proofs of guilt so dispassionately detailed. 

* It is useless,’ whispered Mr Sharpe, as I sat down after 
the cross-examination of tlie aged butler. ‘ You have 
done all that could be done; but he is a doomed man, 
sjnte of Ilia innocence, of which I feel, every moment 
tiiut 1 look at him, the more and more convinced. God 
lielp us, we are poor, fallible creatures, with all our 
seientilii: machinery for getting .at trutli! ’ 

The case for the crown was over, and the prisoner 
was told that now was the time for him to address the 
i jury in answer to the charge preferred against him. 

I Hu bowed courteously to the intimation, and drawing a 
j paper from his pocket, spoke, after a few preliminary 

II words of course, nearly as follows :— 

11 ‘1 hold in my hand a very acute and eloquent address 

I prepared for me by one of the able and zealous gentle- 
' men wlio appear to-day as my counsel, and which, but 
{ fur the iniquitous law which prohibits tlie advocate of a 
I presumed felon, but possibly quite innoeeiit person, from 
I addressing the jury, upon whose verdict his client's fate 
depends, would no doubt have formed the subject-mat¬ 
ter of an appeal to you not to yield credence to the 
apparently irrefragable testimony arrayvid against me. 
The substance of this defence you must have gathered 
from the tenor of the cross-examinations ; but so little 
effect did it produce, I saw,- in that form, however ably 
dune, and so satisfied am I that though it were rendered 
j V ith an angel’s eloquence, it would prove htterly impo- 
! tent to shake <he strong conclusians of my guillt which 
you, short-sighted, fiwihle mortals—shortrsighted and 
fallible bemuse mortiUl—I mean no disrespect—^uat 
have drawn from tlic bpi^ of evidence ,yoa ha« 
tiiat.t'wUl not weary you or myself by reading 
will only observe that it points especially to the oeesv. 
proof, so to sneak, arrayed against me—to the folly of 
Bupt>oaing that an intentional murderer wo^d ostenta¬ 
tiously persist in admiuistering the fatal to the 

Victim witli his own bands, carefully i^^friaing all 
others from a chance of incurring suspimqii,,..There are 
other points, but this k by far the one; 

and as 1 cigmot believe rAat Will inddce yott'.m'return' 
verdict rescuing me from what the fadlkhVbrld, judg¬ 
ing from appearances, will call a shameful death, but 
which 1, knowing my own heart, feel to be sanctified by 


the highest motives which can influence man—it would 
be merely waste of time to repeat them. From the first 
moment, gentlemen, that this accusation was preferred 
against me, 1 felt that 1 liad done with this world; and, 
young as 1 am, but for one beloved being whose pre¬ 
sence lighted up and irradiated this else cold and barren 
earth, I should, with little reluctance, have accepted this 
gift of an apparently severe, but perhaps merciful fate, 
'ihis life, gcntlemeD,’ ho continued after a short pause, 
‘ it has been welt said, is but a battle and a march. I 
have been struck down early in the combat; hut of 
whnt moment is that, if it be found by Him who wit¬ 
nesses the world-unnoticed deeds of all his soldiers, that 
I have earned tlie victor’s crown ? Let it be your con¬ 
solation, gentlemen, if hereafter you should discover 
that you have sent me to an undeserved death, that you 
at least will not have hurried a soul spotted with the 
awful crime of murder before its Maker. And oh,’ he 
exclaimed in conclusion, with solemn earnestness, * may 
all who liave the guilt of blood upon tliem hasten, whilst 
life is still granted them, to cleanse thomselres by re¬ 
pentance of that foul sin, so that not only the sacrifice 
of one poor life, but that most lioly and tremendous 
ono offered in the world’s consummate hour, may not 
for them have been made in vain! My lord and gen¬ 
tlemen, I have no more to say. You will doubtless do 
your duty : I have done mine.’ 

I was about, a few minutes after tlie conclusion of 
this strange and unexpected address, to call our wit¬ 
nesses to character, when, to the surprise of the whole 
court, and the consternation of the prisoner, Miss Car¬ 
rington started up, threw aside her veil, and addressing 
the judge, demanded to be licard. 

Queenly, graceful, and of touching lovelinots did she 
look in her velienience of sorrow—radiant as sunlight 
in her days of joy sho must have been—as she stood 
up, affection-prompted, rog-ardless of self, of the world, 
to make one last effort to save her affianced husband. 

‘ Wliat would you say, young lady?' said Mr Justice 
Grose kindly. ‘If you have anything to testify in 
favour of the prisoner, you had better comniunieato 
with Ilk counsi I.’ 

‘ Not that—not that,’ she hurriedly replied, as if fear¬ 
ful that her strength would fail before she had enui^- 
ciated her purpose. ‘ But, my lord, put Frederick—the 
prisoner, I mean—on iiis oatli. Bid him declare, as he 
sliall answer at the bar of Almiglity God, who is tho 
murderer for wliom he is about to madly sacrifice him¬ 
self, and you will then find ’—-— 

‘ Your request is an absunl one,’ interrupted tlic 
Judge with some asperity, ‘I have no power to ques¬ 
tion a prisoner.’ 

‘ Then,’ shrieked the unfortunate lady, sinking back 
fainting and helpless in her father’s arms, ‘ he is lost— 
lost 1 ’ 

Blie was immediately carried out of court; and as 
soon as the sensation caused by so extraordinary and 
painful an incident had subsided, the trial proceeded. 
A cloud of witnesses to character were called; the 
judge summed up; tho jury deliberated for a few 
minutes; and a verdict of * guilty ’ was returned. Sen¬ 
tence to die on the day after the next followed, and all 
was over I 

Yes; all was, wo deemeo? over; hut happily a decree, 
reversing that of Mr Justice Grose, had gone forth in 
Heaven. I was sitting at honie about an hour after'tlie 
court hod dosed, painfully musing on the events of the 
day, when the door of the apartment suddenly flow 
open, and in rushed Mr Sharpe In a state of great 
excitement, accompanied by Sergeant Edwards, whom 
the reader will remember had called the previous day 
at tliut gentleman’s house. In a few minutes I was in 
possession of the foUdwing important information, 
elicited by Mr Sharpe from the half-willing, half-reluc¬ 
tant sergeant, whom he had found waiting for him at^ 
his office 

Ill the first place. Captain Everett was nol the futhef 
of the prisoner I The young man was the son of Mary 
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Eitzhugli by her first marriage; and his name, conse¬ 
quently, was Mordaunt, not Everett. His mother had 
survived her second marriage barely six months. 
Everett, calculating doubtless upon the great pecuniary 
advantages whieh would be likely to result to himself 
as the reputed father of the heir to a splendid English 
estate, should the quarrel with Mrs Eleanor Fitzhugh— 
as ho nothing doubted—be ultimately made up, had 
brought his deceased wife’s infant son up as his own. 
This was the secret of Edwards and his wife; and to 
purchase their silence. Captain Everett had agreed to 
give the bond for an annuity which Mr Sharpe was to 
draw up. The story of the legacy was a mere pretence. 
When Edwards was in Yorkshire before, Everett paci¬ 
fied him for the time with a sum of money, and a pro¬ 
mise to do more for him as soon as his reputed son 
camo into the property. He then hurried the ei-dcvaul 
sergeant teack to London : and at the last interview he 
had with him, gave him a note addressed to a person 
living in one of the streets—I forget which—leading out 
of the Ilaymarket, togetlier with a five-pound note, 
which ho was to pay the person to whom tlic letter was 
addressed for some very rare and valuable powder, 
which the captain wanted for scientific purposes, and 
which Edwards was to forward by coach to Woodlands 
Manor-House. Edwards obeyed his instructions, and 
delivered the message to the queer bushy - bearded 
foreigner to whom it was addressed, who told him that, 
if he brought liim the sum of money mentioned in the 
note on the following day, ho should have the article 
required. He also bade him bring a well-stoppered 
bottle to put it in. As the buttle was to bo sent by 
coach, Edwards purchased a tin flask, as affording a 
better sccxirity against breakage; and having obtained 
the powder, packed it nicely up, and told his niece, who 
was staying with him at the time, to direct it, as be was 
in a hurry to go out. to ,S(juire Everett, Woodlands 
Manor-House, Yorksliirc, and tlien take it to the book- 
ing-offiec. He thought, of eoui>-e, though lie said Si/nlre 
in a .iocular way, that she would have directed it Cup- 
tain Everett, a.s slic know him well; but it soeined she 
had not. Edwards had returned to Yorksliire only'tivo 
days since, to got his annuity settled, and fortunately 
was present in court at the trial of Frederick IMurdaunt, 
alias Everett, and at once recognised the tin flask as 
the one lie had purchased and forwarded to Woodlands, 
where it must in due course have arrived on the day 
stated by the butler. Terrified and bewildered at tlio 
consequences of what lie had done, or helped to do, 
Bdw ards hastened to Mr Sharpe, who, by dint of exhor¬ 
tations, threats, and promises, judiciously blended, in¬ 
duced liim to make a clean breast of it. 

As much astounded as elated by this unlooked-for 
inforra.ation, it was some minutes before I could suffi¬ 
ciently coueentrato my thoughts upon tlie proper course 
to be pursued. I was not, however, long in deciding. 
Leaving Mr Sharpe to draw up an affidavit of the facts 
disclosed by Edwards, and to take i 'i-ocial care of that 
worthy, I hastened off to the j.ail, in order to obtain a 
thoro^h elucidation of all the mysteries connected with 
the affair before I waited upon Mr Justice Grose. 

The revulsion of feeling in the prisoner’s mind when 
ho learned that the man for/vhom he had so reeklc-ssly 
sacrificed himself was not only not his father, but a 
coljJ-blocidcd villain, who, according to tlie testimony of 
Sergeant Edwards, had embittered, perhaps shortened, 
his mother’s last hours, was immediate and e.xcessive< 
‘I should have taken Lucy’s advice!’ he bitterly ear- 
clainscd, as he strode to and fro bis cell; ‘ have told the 
truth at all hazards, and have left the rest to God.’ 
Ills cxplan.-ition of the incidents that had so puzzled us 
.all was aa..eimplc as satisfactory. He had always, from 
his earliMd.tdays, stood much in awe of his father, who 
in the, te'^oung Mordaunt, sacred character of parent, 
(.exorcist an irresistible control over him; and when the 
butl^ entered the library, he believed for an instant it 
vvas his father wlio had surprised him in the act of 
reading his correspondence; an act which, however un¬ 


intentional, would, he knew, excite Captain Everett’s 
flqreest wrath. Hence arose the di8m.ay and confusion 
which the butler had described. He rescaled the parcel, 
and placed it in his reputed father’s dressing-room; and 
thought little more of the matter, till, on entering his 
aunt’s bedroom on the first evening of her illness, he 
beheld Everett pour a small portion of white powder 
from the tin flask into the bottle containing his aunt’s 
medicine. The terrible truth at once flashed upon him. 
A fierce altercation immediately ensued in the father’s 
dressing-room, whither Frederick followed him. Everett 
persisted that the powder was a celebrated Eastern 
medicament, which would save, if anything could, his 
aunt’s life. "The young man was not of course deceived 
by this shallow falsehood, and from that moment ad¬ 
ministered the medicine to the patient with his own 
hands, and kept the bottles which contained it locked 
up in his cabinet. ‘Fool that I wap I’ he exclaimed in 
conclusion, ‘ to trust to such a paltry precautftn to de¬ 
feat that aeromplished master of wile and fr.aud! On 
the very morning of my aunt’s dcatli, I surprised him 
shutting and locking one of ray eabinet drawers. So 
dumbfounded was I with horror and dismay at tlie 
sigiit, that he left the room by a side-door without 
observing me. You have now the key to niy conduct. 
I loatlicd to look upon the murderer j but I would have 
died a thousand deaths rather th.an atteuipt to s.avc my 
own life by the sacrifice of a father’s—how guilty soever 
he might be.’ 

Furnished with this explanation, and the affidavit of 
Edwards, I waited upon the judge, aud obtained not 
only a respite for the prisoner, but a warrant for tlie 
arrest of Captain Everett. 

It was a busy evening. Edwards was Jespatebed to 
London in the friendly custody of an intelligent officer, 
to secure the person of tlie foreign-looking vendor of 
subtle poisons ; and Mr Sbarpe, with two constables, set 
off in a posichaiso for Woodlands Manor-House. It was 
late when they .arrived there, and the servants iiiformod 
them that Captain Everett had already retired. Tiiey 
of course insisted upon seeing him; and he presently 
appeared, wrapped in a dressing-gown, and liaughtily 
dem.mdcd their business with him at such an liour. 
The answer smote him as with a thunderbolt, and ho 
staggered backwards, till arrested by the wall of Ihc 
apartment, and then sank feebly, nervelessly, into a 
chair. Eagerly, after a pause, he questioned the in¬ 
truders upon the nature of the evidence against him. 
Mr Sharpe briefly replied that Edwards was in custody, 
and had revealed everything. 

‘ Is it indeed so ?’ rejoined Everett, seeming to derive 
resolution and fortitude from the very extreiulty of 
despair. ‘ Then the game is unquestionably lost. It 
was, however, boldly and skilfully played, and I am not 
a man to whimper over a fatal turn of the dice. In a 
few minutes, gentlemen,’ he added, ‘1 shall have 
changed my dress, and bo ready to accompany you,’ 

‘ We cannot lose sight of you for an instant,’ replied 
Mr Sharpe. ‘One of the officers must accompany you.’ 

‘ Be it so: I shall not detain either him or you long.’ 

Captain ^.verett, fallowed by the officer, passed into 
bis dre; sing-room. He polled off his gowji; and point¬ 
ing to a co^ tuspended on a (leg at the further extre¬ 
mity of the lU^Mment, requested the constable to reach 
^ 1 . .Sl&'^n hastened to comply with his wisfi. 

Ever^; opened a dreasing-citse which stood on 
«;ta8lo’ near him: the officer heard the sharp clicking 
m a pistol-lock, and turned swiftly round. Too late! A 


loud report rang through the house; the room was 
filled w yjHiti oke; and the wretched assassin ai^ suicide 
lay exfiliH|Hon the floor a mangled corpse I f 
It wou^w useless to minatcTy recapitulate the final 
windingawtjf this eventful drama. Suffice it to record, 
that the>«^l|^ously-recited facts were judicially estab- 
bbbed, and 'lihat Mr Frederick Mordaunt Has, after a 


slight delay, restored to freedom and a splendid position 
in society. After the lapse of a decent interval, he 
cspofiBcd Lucy Carrlngtont The union proved, I believe. 
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a very huppy one; and tliey 'srero blessed, I know, with 
a somewhat numerous progeny. Their eldest son rc- 
l)resents iu this present parliament one of the EngliHt 
Itorouglis, and is by no means an undistinguished nicm- 
I ber of the Commons House. 


FAMILIAR ENTOMOLOGY. 

THE nEETX.E FAMItY. 

Tue beetles are a higlily^important family. They are 
spread all over tlio globe. Even Greenland and Ice¬ 
land, with their inhospitable climates, acknowledge 
their existence. Coming into noonday eflulgcucc at 
the tropics, the smaller branches of the family aiiie 
with a less conspicuous brilliancy in the cooler clinuto 
of the temperate regions. Wherever they are, they are 
beautiful creatures f and were it only for their exquisite 
tints, not to mention their extraordinary form, they de¬ 
serve a conspicuous position in our homo scries. There 
is therefore much to bo said about the beetles; more, 
probably, than any one who is a stranger to this in- 
tcrcal iiig family will be disposed to admit at first sight. 

I Icctles belong to tlio natural family of Coleoptem —a 
term expressive of a peculiarity by wliich the order is 
distinguished.; tlic two superior 'ft'lngs being hard, stiff, 
and lioniy in structure, often splendidly burnished, but 
.altogether unsuited for the purposes of tligbt, and serv¬ 
ing principally as shcntJis and coverings for the delicate 
li.iir of real wings, which are placed bcneatli. These 
arc thin membranes, finely veined, yet possessing con- 
siiler.ablc strength, and shining with a l^eautifol irides¬ 
cence. When not in use, they are folded up, and 
carefully disposed beneath the liorny wings, or eli/iia. 
A sort of envelop of a similar corneous character to 
that of the wings, and containing the jieculiar chemic.il 
principle chUine, covers the entire body of the insect, 
a<'ting .as a protection against external violence, and as 
n firm attachment to the muscles, thus resembling the 
os-e.ous system of animals. If we were to consider the 
structure of a beetle anatomically, wo should recognise 
in it three portions, which are very distinctly defined. 
Tlicse are the head, thorax, .and abdomen. To Sfieak 
1 ) 1 ' each shortly, and in order:—The head, somewhat 
triangular in shape, is furnished with two eyes, two 
antennie. and a mouth, which consists of several parts. 
The antenna; are frequently of the most curious asjicct: 
sonic are long, and threadlike; some are like a string 
of beails; some have strangely-shaped knobs on their 
ends; some are toothed; and the unhappy cockchafer, 
the immemorial victim of juvenile crueltVf is rendered 
remarkable by « pair of aatetma; which are like a 
couple of fringed fans. The mouth is a very formidable 
part of the beetle anatomy. Without entering into 
detail, the following are its essential portions: tlic 
upper-lip, the mandibles, the under-jaws, and the 
uudcr-Iip and chin. We sliall particularise only the 
jaws, which lend so mucli that is terrible to.tbe aspect 
of tills family. The upper-jaws, tecbi^ally called 
‘ mandibles,’ from their funcUon of chwin'g, are rop|%- 
aeiitod by two very powerful horny initnanents pl^ioed 
on each side of the mouth. Tliey are tbf' mastiei^g 
apparatus of the insect. A formidatiw' variety 
mandibles occurs in the ‘ stag-beetle,’ whoso iartSs W^if 
believe to have formed one of the most exqiiisife ot the, 
dishos wliicli feaded the tables of epicurean Romo. The' 
xa'andiUcs in this insect present a lively ra|||ablance to 
the hom of a stag; whpnce the beot}ow|Khe< But 
those of a foreign species are still more : they^ 

have all the appearance of a pair ofpurvw saws, the 
teeth very sharp, strong, and irregular.''a)| The use to 


which they are applied by the insect the case hr 
question is curious. It is an ihliabitaM of the dense 
mrests of Brazil, and is called liy the inhabitants the 
Mouclie scieur de long, in consequence of a very ^tra- 


ordinary act it is said to perform. Closing these power¬ 
ful saws upon the projecting twig of a tree, the insect- 
sawyer begins to work-in what manner will it to 
supposed? By flying round and round until the twig 
is cut through, thus perfurming the work of a very in- 
geiiious kind of circular saw 1 Another unusual fonn 
of the mandibles is where they exceed in length the 
whole body of the insect. In tlie act of mastication, or 
in lacerating their food, the mandibles move in the 
contrary direction to the m.auducatory motions iu car¬ 
nivorous animals, their lino of action being in the 
horizontal direction—somewhat, in fact, like a pair of 
scissors. The under-jaws, or maxillte, also move hori¬ 
zontally, aild vary much in size and form. Their prin¬ 
cipal use is subsidiary to the niaudibles in the prehen¬ 
sion, laceration, and mastication of food. It has born 
supposed that the hairs with which they are provided 
act as sieves, so as to permit only tlie liquid and very 
fine portions of the food to enter the stumacli. It is 
considered unnecessary to add further to tlie anatomy 
of these Insects, the above being sullicient to indicate 
its most prominent features; minuter information being 
readily acquired in the many cxecllent text-books on 
entomology. 

Such is tlio insect in its perfect state. The larv® of 
the bcelle’family arc soft, fleshy creatures, composed of 
a numher of segments: including the head, generally 
about thirteen. They arc chiefly interesting as con¬ 
ducting us to the consideration of some of the habits of ^ 
this fomily: soft and fleshy though they are, without"’ 
doubt, yet they comprise some of the most fierce and 
terrible slaughterers of any tribe. Some of these larvas 
are truly furmid.able to the insect community. Those 
of the tigcr-beetic are to the full as vor.acious and a.an- 
gninary as their name implies—digging long holes in 
the sand, where they lie iu ambush with wide-expanded 
jaws, ready to crush to death any unsuspecting iiiscct- 
passfciiger, and without the smallest compunction snap¬ 
ping up relatives as well as born enemies. .It has 
.aiiinsed some sentimental writers to paint the horrors 
of the rooms, eaves, and cells in which the Ifluebeards, 
of tlic eartli li.ave deposited tlicir victims; but thes^ , 
must all yield to tlio narrow, dismal, dark den in 
which these ferocious larvte imrsue their bloodthirsty 
propensities; where the crush of the terrible forcep.*, 
the seulRe of the struggling insects, and the tumbling 
down of eloud.s of earth, term a scene of conflict as 
horrible ns the most rabid horror-painter could desire, 
ijomc, again, pursue tlicir deadly occupation beneath 
the pcaoeful waters of our rivers and pools. Those of 
the TJi/rhciis, or ‘ divers,’ may be particularly men¬ 
tioned : hanging lic.ad downwards in the water, and 
breathing by an appendage at their tails, they seize 
their prey by means of a pair of powerful mandibles, 
and content themselves with sacking out the juices of 
the victims. Some of the larvie of the Calosoma arc 
murderers by the gross; getting, unfortunately for tlie 
inhabitants, into the nests of caterpillars, the most 
awful havoc ensues. Heaps upon heaps faU down slain, 
the destroyer becoming so glutted with his banquet as 
to be unable to stir an inch; in wliicii condition he very 
commonly is surprised by some relative, to .whom he 
immediately falls a victim—the just reward of his ex¬ 
cesses. Where—as iu till case of the common cock¬ 
chafer-—the larvie are not insectivorous, they commit 
terrible devastation upon the roots of tlio grasses. 
These they sometimes^ so completely eat away, that the . 
turf cau be rolled oif just as if it had been cut with a 
spade. TJie larvie of the coekebafer do incredible mis¬ 
chief by this means. 

The larv.'c state draws to Its close: it has to prepare 
for its change; but it has previously undergone several 
times the interesting and extraordinary process called 
‘ moulting.’ Well did Swammerdam declare this process 
to to a ’ specimen of nature's miracles ; ’ adding, that nto 
only, like serpents, do the larva; cast oiF their outer skim 
but the throat, and a part of the stomach and intcstiBes'; 
and even some hundreds of the minute pulmonary pities 
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. pervading tlie body cast theirs also. After this process, 
[ the larva becomes very weak and sickly: it then becomes 
' n pupa : the most familiar instance is that of the cock¬ 
chafer. It is soon to be on the wing. The perfect 
insect is born abotit the beginning of the fourth year from 
1 the period of its deposition as an egg, generally in Ja¬ 
nuary or February, in a little cavity utidcrncath the turf, 
i i.et US fpiotc Goldsmith’s anitnnted description of the 
j further proiaiss:—‘ About the latter end of Jlay these 
insects, liaving lived for four years under ground, burst 
I from the earth when the first mild evening invites them 
I abroad. They are at that lime seen rising from their 
J long imprisonment, from living only upon roots, and 
! imbibing only the moisture of the earth, to visit the 
I mildness of the summer air, to choose the sweetest 
vegetables for their baiuxuet, an<l to drink the dew of 
the evening. Wherever tlie attentive observer then 
walks abroad, ho will see them bursting up before liim 
like ghosts in a theatre.’ Wlion thus emerged, they 
> dash about in all dirce.tions, hitting themselves against 
every object, as if really blind, which tlie common pro¬ 
verb, ‘ blind as a beetle,’ would make them to be. It is 
I a legitimate part of lOveryd.ay Kntomology to plead for 
j flic persecuted. It has lifted up its protest before ag.airist 
I insect cruelties; therefore let tlie miserable cockchafer 
I bo pitied now. Let the crooked pin and string, its in- 
I struments of torture, v.aiiish from schoolboy lingers ; 

I and if the unhappy ere.aturc must needs be destroyed, 
beiftg done quickly, it will he well done. Gne could 
almost wish that the popular legend of Sweden, or at 
least the spirit of it, were current in our less gentle 
island --the belief that a meritorious act is done if one of 
those iwor May-hugs is act on its lugs. 

Now lot us cast off the restrictions of formal entonio- 
lojiy, and wander at our will m seiireh of the curious 
among the mi.scellanics of the natural history of tliis 
family. It is hard to know where to commence when 
so much that is singular is to be described. Gertainly, 
of all roinarkably-formed insects, tiic beetle family can 
boast of l)cing tlie most extraordinary. Of these crea¬ 
tures, let us first notice the largest size; the huge 
beetle with the great name Oohathus mnt/ntis, a West 
African si)ccie8. This enormous insect, tlie very giant 
of entomology, is as beautiful as it is huge, .altliougli, 
iPithal, of a very spectral and demoniac aspect. Us 
thorax is beautifully ribboned, and its wing-covers iire 
of a dusky parjilc. It belongs to a siiecios which, 
Mr Macleay says, belts tlio globe. Fortunately for 
the other inhabitants, however, the rest arc not such 
giants of Gall» ns the specimen in question. Another 
! such is the Hercules beetle, a terrible personage, with 
I an onorinoiisly long and proportioimbly strong black 
horn, while he glitters behind with wing-covers of the 
most resplendent sea-green. Its body is a shining black; 
it is found in the Antilles. Another curiosity of form 
is the Ateuchus saccr, interesting also from its mytholo¬ 
gical associations. This lieetlc is commonly known as 
the Ucarahmus. It is a solemn, dingy coloured, black- 
looking creature, glittering with a Inghly-burnislted 
metallic lustre. It was worslupjied by the Egyptians, 
consecrated to tlie .sun, and, as is well known to the 
learned in Egyptian sculpture and antiquities, it is fre¬ 
quently fepresented upon their tombs and in tlieir 
liieroglyphic inscriptions. T$ was lield iii such venera¬ 
tion also, as to be enclosed in the cotllns of the dead, 
and its worsliip formed an important part of the 
idolatry of the people. 'Fho best general conception of 
these singularities of form is derived from the follow¬ 
ing account, the very charm of the style of wliicli, 
marks it to bo drawn from Messrs Kirby and Spence’s 
delightful work:—‘ Some resemble so many pigmy 
Atlases beating on their backs a microcosm, and pre¬ 
senting to the eye of the beholder no inapt imitation of 
the rugged surface of the earth—now horrid with mis¬ 
shapen rocks, ridges, and twecipices; now swelling into 
frills and mountains; and now sinking into valleys, 
glens, and caves.’ 

As to their appendages, some have been already enu¬ 


merated ; hut ns the great stag-beetle is an inhabitant of { 
Great Britain, and one of its most curious ones, it de- j 
scArves conimerauration for its great boms, so to speak. ! 
This hectic occasionally is said to measure three inches ! 
in extreme length j its body is of a dark-brown colour, 
while its liorns are red. Those who would search for it, 
must look in Hic months of June or July on ancient 
oaks or rotting willow-trees. It is a fierce creature, 
will pinch very hard, and is a desperate fighter. Wc 
are ignorant with what truth it is related that occa¬ 
sionally several heads of these creatures arc found 
together, the trunks and abdomens being nowhere to l)c 
aeon ! Wliat has become of them ? The heads are all 
alive and active: tho remainder of the bodies, therefore, 
must liave once existed. It is supposed they have had | 
n dreadful mutual conflict, and have destroyed one an- | 
other all but their heads! Acquainted as we arc with i 
the ferocities of insect warfare, ■we cannot say there is | 
anything incredible in this statement, but should bo j 
gl.ad to see it confirmed. Mr Westwood, in tlie ‘ Ento- I 
iiiological Magazine,’ states that ho tame<l a stag-beetle, I 
and that it vras very fond of amusing itself by to.ssing a | 
ball of cotton about with its horns! ; | 

Nothing hut the palette can express the beauties of | 
the beetle family. Even tlie dried cabinets of entoino- ' 
legists convey only a liroken ray or two of their loveli- i 
ness in the living state. We are nltogetlier at a loss j 
for a comparison in aftempting to picture them to the i 
eyes of tlie reader. Such liquid, living, lustrous colours ; 
are possessed by no earthly things besides. The sph.'n- i 
dours of the kaleiiloseoiie, or its kindred invention the ! 

‘ chromatrope,’ are outdone by a single beetle. Here | 
are flying rubies, emeralds, sapphires, toji-nzes, dia¬ 
monds, opals, and wli.-it more? Kempfer, in his ‘His¬ 
tory of .lapan,’ speaks of a species of beetle kept by 
ladies as a curiosity on account of its extreme beauty. 

The fire-flies Uiemsclvcs are true coleopterous insects. 

It is rehitcd by Moufl'et, that when Sir T. Cavendisli 
landed in the West Indies, as evening drew on, the 
party were much alarmed by the appearance of lights 
in the woods in all directions. Alarm was instantly j 
taken; it was thougiit to be a party of Spaniards ad- 
vancing to tlie attack by torchlight, and all rapidly lied 
to their sliips. The attacking party turned out to be 
otdy a number of flre-llies! Their techuie.al name is 
tho Elater noctiluoas. They are used' as artificial lights 
by the Indians on their fishing and hunting excursions: 
a single insect emits suliicient light to enable print to 
I be read. In the Havana they have been pressed into 
the service of the fair, and form the most brilliant even¬ 
ing ornaments of the liead - dress, confined in gauze. 

We must select two members of this family as con¬ 
ferring essential benefits upon man. The first of the.so 
is tho invaluable insect the .Spanish tdistering-fly, ('.nt- 
Iharis veiicaloria, Tho appe.arance of this insect is svcll 
known. It abounds in x'arts of Spaing is gathered by 
beating the bashes, and is killed with vinegar fumes, 
after which it is dried and exported. The other is the 
indefatigable beetle called by the Americans the 
‘Tumble-dung’ beetle, technically, tho Oeotrtipcs »/<■)■- 
coraritts. It belongs to the Searafxci, and was with tiic 
other membeir of its family venerated in Egypt. Mr 
Catesby, ui intdligent traveller in Carolina, gives a j 
curious accoi&t qf its habits. It is remarkably strong ; 
it deposits its.dggs in any exorementitious matter which 
tfije>;neeligCD<^'/ffi man allows to lie on the ground; it 
then !r(^ up pellets of this material, prepares a hole for 
its reception, and by indefatigable labour, by means of 
the tip of its abdomen and hind-legs, pu^ies the pellet, 
when s,uffl|U|^tly dry, into the hole. Mr Catesby enHs 
it an ad||||wlo scavenger; and avers that tliySe little : 
insects, t^B^rger than a cockchafer, by tli/ir inces- I 
sant labours will keep a whole village clean 1 Akin to ^ 
this singnlttr.&at is that of the ‘ burying beetles ’ men- | 
tinned in aniitticle on ‘ Natural Sanitary Agencies ’ in a 
previous number of- this Journal. The curious artillery ! 
of the Bombardier beetle, and other singularities con- I 
nccted with this fajaiUyi have before appeared. i 
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Let ns iay, in conclusion, that the * death-watch,’ as 
I rmr superstitious friends call it, is merely the tap of a 
heetlo; and that beetles attack our bacon, meat, timbJr, 
olfal, biscuits, and farm products. Want of space for¬ 
bids our proceeding, as it is felt that already the article 
: is over-long for one subject. How imperfectly, how- 
I ever, does it justify the title! But some shelter may 
I be taken under the fact, that the number of European 
! species alone is estimated at 3700, and the total number 
' i.s B.aid to approximate to thirty thousand ! 


I A NEW EMIGRATltlN FIELD. 

i Thk letters received by the editors of n long-establisticd 
I periodical, circulating throughout all classes of the 
I ]ieople, form a very clear index to the governing ideas 
I of tile time. From sources of information of this kind 
I we ourselves can always tell what are the great thoughts 
I stirring at tlic moment in tlie public mind. Indeed it 
I is botli curious and interesting to notice tlie sympathy 
{! which arises iietwcen a constant literary visitor and its 
i readers. The Journal acts as a conductor from mind to 
I mind; it establishes a kind of mesmeric rapjiort be- 
I tween tlin parties ; and wlien circum.st.ance8 of exigence 
j ari.se—when men arrive at some turning in the road of 
life, where a single stop in a new direction may deter- 
I mine their fortune for ever—tliey seek refuge in tiieir 
perplexity where they have been acciistomeil to find 
, I instnie.tion, and implore advice from one wlio may be 

I re.ally an abstraction, but wliom their iicarts have per- 
' sii'iified as a counsellor and friend. 

I I We are not sure tliat this lias over taken place to 
i| such an extent as in the case of these humble pages; 
il and we are quite sure tliat no other journal has 
'( ever taken sunh p.aiiis, while discharging a trust, to 
|i avcul a responsibility. This, we know, is f.ir from being 
'I agreeable to our readers. Unable to determine for them- 
H selves, they would fain throw tho onus somewhere else. 

! I They would implicitly follow advice if they could only 

I obtain it from a quarter where they had been accus- 

II toinod to repose, coufldencr; and if disappointment was 
tlie result, tiiey would find consolation in being able to 

I j cast the blame upon another. It is not of the blame, how- 
! ever, we are afraid, but we shrink from the moral burthen 
' I winch the exercise of such an influence would lay upon 

II nnr minds. We prefer enabling our clients to determine 
in important matters fur themselves; ami this wo do by 
putting them in pos.session of tho facts on which our own 

i opinion, if we ventured to give it, would be founded. 

I The subject which at this moment lias the strongest 
I hold on the spirit of the community is—emigration; and 
; on that subject even ho who dares not .•idvi.se, must still 
>1 feel it to be his duty to w.arn. Society'in tli is country 
' has readied a point where some change must take 
1 jilace. Every trade, every profession, is overcrowded, 
j That is the true cause of most of the evils, both 
moral and physical, of which the present generation 
complain ; .and even the purblind patriots and mawkish 
sentimentalists who attribute ‘ starvation wages ’ to 
the tyranny of capital, are beginning to shrink from 
I the questionings of common' sense. Caiutal hnyt la- 
I hour, just ns labour buys bread—.as cheaply as it can ; 
j and the pricft of both articles roust depend upon the 
supply. Labour of all kinds, intcllectifitl as well as 
nicchanic.ai, is superabundant in EngUindf and so 
as that continues to lie the case, so long-.will endure tM" 
strongly-marked differenoe between the position pf tlle'^ 
capitalist and that of the worker of every description-;*! 
a difference which every now and then excites such' a 
I storm of ignoi^nt indignation. Workers of^uora than 
ordinary talent, or more than ordinary ndiH^on Ibr 
their pei^-jltal- employment, will still cc^linind. the' 
market; but the multitude must obey it. OF these the 
average in usefulness must be satisfl^ with a hare, sub¬ 
sistence, while those under the average will^lrange from 
I ‘ starvation wages’ <lown to actual desistutlon. Such 
is the ilispensatinii under whicli we live—such are the 
, economical conditions of our present social system; 

! s • 


and all those schemes of amelioration which do not 
directly apply to them are a mere waste of mind. 

These ideas are not only old in a certain class of 
books, but they begin to be felt, like an instinct, by all 
classes of the people; end the remedy that commonly 
presents itself is simply the removal of supernumerary 
hands to a new field. Whether this will really stop the 
morbid tendency is an open question; but in point of 
fact it is a question which persons who deliberate on 
emigration neither know nor care anything about. 
They do not contemplate abandoning their old home to 
make room for those who remain, but to seek a better 
one for themselves: and on avowedly selfish and per¬ 
sonal grounds they put the anxious question, ‘ Whether 
to go, and whillicr?’ Government has a different 
duty—namely, to see that the emigration is beneficial 
both to the adventurers themselves and to tlie country 
they leave. But how often does it perform tiiis duty ? 
How often does it comprehend it ? It is waste of time 
to reason on the nature of government in the abstract. ' 
Fractically, at least in this country, it is a iion-iiitelli- 
gent macliine, moving by external agency, and standing 
still wlicn that is withdrawn. It encourages or dis- 
cour.agcs emigration, not from motives of national, but 
of party interest; it plants a colony when circmii- 
stnnees render tiie step compulsory; and it leaves the 
! pioneers of its empire to their fate till the nation cries 
shame! The governing rule of its colonial policy is 
momentary expedience; and the wild contradictions 
into which it is thus betrayed exliibit not only a re¬ 
markable deficiency in statesmansliip, but infer an utter 
want of public virtue. 

This, tlieu, is a fit subject for warning. Warning will 
do no harm either to the people or the government. It 
will excite inquiry; it will call reason into play ; and it 
will enable intending emigrants to cast tliemsclvcs upon 
their fortune witli open eyes. As an illustration of what 
we mean, we sliall now mention a topic of tho day of 
great interest and importance—no less than tho pro¬ 
posed opening of a new emigration field. 

On the north-cast of tlie Cape of Good Hope there is 
a territory about the size of Scotland, marked out for a 
separate country by well-defined boundaries, consisting 
of mountains, rivers, .md the ocean. Tho climate, wjj 
are told, is the most salubrious in the world. ‘ Uni¬ 
formly mild, subject to no extremes of temperature, 
with .all the equability, and none of the atmospherical 
moisture, of New Zealand, it is nearly as abundantly 
watered, of far richer soil, and -witliin half the distance 
of Europe. Its productions, indeed, of coflbe, rice, 
cotton, indigo, sug.ar, aniseed, indicate a somewhat 
warmer temperature than the former; but it is conceded 
on all hands that the heat is never excessive, or calcu¬ 
lated to render field-labour very oppressive. I’ulmonary 
and scrofulous diseases are quickly cured by a residence 
in till district, and ague is entirely unkiio.wn. The soil 
is Ciipalile of producing most of the vegetable treasures 
of tho tropics, and all those of the temperate zone in 
abundance, and of the finest quality, particnlarly tho 
cereals which fiourish best in Egyiit. Gross is so tliick 
and luxuriant, tlint it fattens cuttle rapidly, and grows 
up to the liorse’s shoulder. In the numerous^ clefts of 
the mountain streams and gullies fine timber is to be ; 
had. It produces cotton If the best quality, and its i 
cultivation is accomp.anicd with unrivalled success. In i 
short, it seems to combine every advantage of New ; 
Zealand and Australasia, withrouch greater proximity ' 
to- England. The government siirvcyor'-general becomes ' 
perfectly eloquent in describing its character and ex- i 
ccllencies. Tlie successive governors of the Capo are j 
equally emphatic in tiieir praises; public eompanic.s, ' 
botli in England and Germany, endorse these favourable 
opinions; and, to sum up all, merchants have largely 
ventured their money in establishing settlers in its most 
eligible localities, and promoting its culture of cotton.’*^ 

* I-'i-om a iiscfiit and extremely wcll-wrllteo shillins pnmiihlet 
by Mr Sidney Smith, entitled * t^ethei to Go, and Whither t of, 
tho Cape and tho Great SontU hand.' 
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III this paradise ‘a fat ox costs L.2, lOs.; n'orking 
Imllucks and milch cows from L.2 to L.4j liorses, 
L, 10; sheep, Cs.; and provisions are nt all times re¬ 
markably abundant and cheap.' It is only ten days’ 
sail from Mauritius, whicli could readily absorb its 
agricultural produce; and the neighbouring sea-banks 
afford an extensive and promising field for cod-flshing. 
Thus the country is adapted in a very remarkable degree 
both for laud and marine enterprise; and, to make all 
complete, it is supposed that the bowels of the earth 
teem witii tliat material now indispensable to high civi- 
lisatithi—coal. 

Wliy, then, is Natal a wilderness, with so much to 
attract the capital and industry of Europe.’ So far 
from being a discovery of the present moment, it has 
already been settled by the Dutch boers, those warlike 
farmers of the Cape, who, retreating in wrath and indig¬ 
nation before the irresistible power of the English, cav- 
, tied their famtUes, and flocks, and herds across the 
frontiers. Here they found themselves in a far superior 
location both as regards climate and production, and 
their agricultural tastes and knowledge w'ould have led 
them to adopt it as tlicir permanent home, but tliat the 
hated supremacy of the English reached them even there. 
It was vain to struggle. Kobust and herculean of frame, 
ignorant, proud, daring, and high-fed as they were, still 
they could not witlistaud the tactics of Europe: they 
were beaten from point to point; and when the conflict 
became hopeless, they once more beg.an their march of 
emigration, and once more retreated across the fron¬ 
tiers. Such are the neighbours, then, of Natal; they 
hang upon its boundaries, like u thunder-cloud charged 
with the elements of dcstruetion. 

Hut the English were not the only eueniics of the 
gallant Dutch in Natal. This rich territory is sur¬ 
rounded by tho tribes of the African wilderness, against 
whom, just as against the wild beasts of the country, 
they waged a constant and deadly war, and who car¬ 
ried off" their property, aiul burned their dwelJings, .as 
often a.s ojiportunity occurred. IVlien tlie Dutch nt 
longtii abandoned the unequal contest, the ground was 
taken possc.ssion of by a new class of emigrants. The 
savages of the interior, flying from tlio tyranny of their 
Siative chiefs, took refuge within the deserted circle; and 
these Koolali and Kafllr refugees are now supposed to 
amount to 200,000. So mueh the better, it will be said, 
for here we have the rudinionls of a labouring popula¬ 
tion ; and this would be true in the -0080 of a strong 
colony, with ninple means of military defence against 
both external and internal force. But if tiic ini.stakc 
sliould ho committed of throwing a liandful of Euro- 
jicnns into the arena, to grapple at onco with Dutch, 
savages, and wild beasts, what will be the result? ‘ The 
Colonial Commissioners report that “ the universal eha- 
r.icter of the natives is at once superstitious aniLwar- 
like ; their estimate of the value of human life is very 
low; W'ar and bloodshed are engagements with wliich 
their circumstances have rendered tin m familiar from 
their childhood, and from whicli they can be restrained 
only by tbe strong arm of iiowcr; tbeir passions arc 
easily inflamed, w'hile, from their servile obedience to 
despotic’rulers, they show ready obedience to consti¬ 
tuted authority.” Sir I’ercgf ne Maitland, indeed, states 
that “ they are generally of n docile cti.aracter; ” but 
the significant fact, that Sir Harry Sniith has ordered 
the removal of tbe eolouted population from intermix¬ 
ture with the wlutc occupants of the land, ” so that a 
distinct line may be established between tbe difTercnt 
races of her majesty’s subjects,” is a pretty clear indica¬ 
tion of his sense of the danger of employing savage 
labour, and of permitting the proximity of tlie natives 
to the settlers.’ 

Now, from all this it will be perceived that if Natal is 
to bo settled, it can only be so by means of a colony on 
a respectable scale as to numbers and force; but at this 
moment the whole strength of England in a country as 
largo as Scotland is two thousand! Mr Smith goes into 
some calculations as to the cheapness of sending out our 


military pensioners and workhou.se drones; but with 
th|t subject we desire to have nothing to do, fhrthcr 
than expressing our disapprobation of pauper colonies 
in gener^ and of this one in particular, where there 
are already 200,000 labourers who must be either ser¬ 
vants or outlaws. We do not urge the government to 
colonise in any way; but wc demand to know on what 
principle of policy or humanity it invites, seduces, and 
entraps its countrymen—tr/orc eflieient colonisation has 
taken pluuc—into emigrating to such a field ? Here is 
a specimen of the allurements to which wo allude, and 
which arc now flaunted in every widely-circulated ueAvs- 
paper :-r-‘ Persons of moderate means, or small f.xrmcrs, 
tra’desmen, mechanics, and labourers, if approved of by 
licr Majesty’s Emigration Commissioners, can obtain a 
steerage passage, with provisions and tKcniy acres of land, 
for the sum of L.10; or an intermediate passage, wi|h 
the same quantity of land, for the sum of L.19 ; cabin 
tiassage, L.35.’ Another advertisement, in allusion to 
this, assures us that the golden offer is by no means illn- 
sory—nay, that we have nothing to do but accept it, 
and bo off in a trice. ‘ The government forms for pass¬ 
ing emigrants to Natal are very simple, and cause | 
neither trouble nor delay: these, with circulars con- i 
taining a map, and extracts from olHcial and other docu- | 
incuts on tho cliiii.atc, soil, and capabilities of Natal, and | 
.all other information desired, will be furnislied to in- | 
tending emigrants free of expense on application either 1 
personally or by letter.’ 

Till;!, we submit, is a very pointed illustration of our 
strictures on tlie character of government as a noii- 
intcUigeut machine, A fine wilderness falls into its 
hands at .a time wlicn the spirit of foreign cntrriirise is 
astir among the people; and planting in (hat wilder¬ 
ness a nominal colony, it opens the sluices of emigra¬ 
tion. ■\Vhat more could we expect ? A colony first, 
then emigration — that is tlie natural sequence; aiid 
with almost a free passage, a snug farm for nothing, 
and black fellows to cultivate it for a mere song, what 
more could wo desire? Government being a mate¬ 
rial automaton, wound up and set going by external | 
agency, having no moral sense, and no eyes for the j 
future, cannot bo supposed to consider anything but i 
these obvious points. It docs not perceive, and does | 
not care, that the pathfinders of its new demain, as j 
poor almost as (lie savages they employed, after jiassing I 
the life of a wild beast, rending .aud being rended, ' 
w'ould degenerate into a barbarism as profound r.s that 
by which they were surrounded. 

But although wc consider it worse than injudicious I 
to invite miscellaneous emigration, and more especially 
tho emigration of the very poor to such a country, ^ 
Natal appears to be a good field for commercial expe- 
limcnt carried on by united bodies. Tlie Mancliester 
Commercial Association has alteady brought lioiiie 
samples of cotton worth from 4^d. to Cd. per pound; and 
a paper of that town remarks that the ‘capabilities of 
I’ort Natal for the growth of cotton and other agrieul- 
tnral produce, without the expenditure of a heavy 
amount of capital and labour, may be judged of from 
the met, tha^ Mr Peel had several hundred acres (wo 
believe v" might say thousands) of virgin^land, through 
which the plough could be run without removing the 
stump; and the whole is but thinly wooded.’ This 
company relies upon the Labour of those German boors 
who have remained within the colony, amounting to 
4000; but another company announced depends more 
upon tho Zoolalis. At aoyrate, the cotton soils arc 
near the tiie true country of Europeuns; and th^re 
being li^feunglc to deal?, the experiment cai\ receive 
a fair trlHR f 

Thla applies, however, only to wealthy capitalists, 
who can take care of tliemselves. Our warning is for 
the poor,»-whom L.10 and their outfit form a prodi¬ 
gious speculation—^fpr the small shopkeeper/'ond saving 
hard-workiug servant, whose L.19 and a little parcel of 
merchandise would be tbeir all—and for tbe reduced 
gentleman, who would boiglad to purchase an estate on 
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■which he could kill his own mutton, -together with the 
means of getting out to it in comfort aud gentility, for 
L.35—to these persons wo would recommend to look for 
information from other quarters as well as the adver¬ 
tisers ! and, above all, they would do well to shut their 
eyes to any prestige that may seem to them to ac¬ 
company the sanction of government. The touch of 
government is fatal to emigrants; and when a colony 
thrives, it is not by the assistance pf government, but 
ill spite of it. Labourers, as we have shown, are not 
wanted in Natal; and to convey property thither, in 
the present state of our information, would bo madness. 
Tliose who are wanted are the pioneers and path-finders, 
whose ruined huts and solitary graves serve as Isnd- 
murks to guide in after-years the gradual mare;., of 
civilisation! 


FRENCH PEDLARS IN ITALY. 

! There is in Northern Italy a peculiar branch of trade 
I carried on almost exclusively through the instrumcii- 
1 tality of Frenchmen. These individuals, chiefly from 
I Languedoc aud Provence, repair at a particular season 
I of the year to Genoa, sometimes with a small capital, 

; but much oftener without. They find, however, no 
I dillieulty in obtaining credit. In the first place, those 
; who have been' long known, and established their cli.a- 
: r.«eter for honesty, readily become security for the new- 
I coiners; and if this were not the case, still the incipient 
i pedlars belong to a class of meu so remarkable for 
' punctuality and upriglituess in their dealings, that 
even the most suspicious merchants would think tliey 
I ran no risk in trusting them. Our prejudices may at 
! first perhaps render us a little incredulous ; but the fact 
1 nevertheless is, that French people engaged in trade arc 
j generally well-principled: at le.ist they have been for- 
i tuiiate enough to achieve an honourable repulation, and 
! in whatever foreign country they settle, are looked upon 
I as perfectly safe in all matters of business. Tho shop¬ 
keepers of Pallia, Buenos Ayres, Itio de Janeiro, Val¬ 
paraiso, and other cities of South America, are neaily 
alt French, who, through their honesty and good con¬ 
duct, gouorally realise small “fortunes, with which they 
in most eases return to spend their latter days in their 
own country, their attachment to liome being stronger 
tiian that of any other European nation. 

Genoa is the principal lesioi't of the French pedlars 
ivho h.'ive taken the phiee of princely niereiianls, and 
lielx> fo keei> alive the remnant of a cuiniuerce wliicii 
once accumulated opulence in tlie city, and extended 
its ramifluatiouB over half the world. When you walk 
throngli it, melancholy seizes you at every turn. Streets 
and palaces without iiihabitauts, warehouses without 
goods, a customhouse where almost no duties are pai<l, 
and a mole which has now too frequently no ships 
to shelter from the weather. Such is Genoa I But 
wherever men are congregated, they must discover^omc 
means of earning a livelihood. Pomp and grandeur 
have ho othcbbasis than industry, as tlie wivuers of the 
immense fortunes once found in Genoa have proved 
to their cost. 'L'hey went on .spending, supposing their 
revenues would lart fur ever. But time by degrees 
brought tlicra to the end of their treasures, and the 
descendants of grandees with pompous titles, and of 
merchants, ci^h of whom possessed a little navy of 
his own, now m many cases'^bsist by supping goods 
to French pedlars, who have IntclUgeucc^HterprUe, 
ami perseverance. 

AVe have been unable to ascertain the number of per¬ 
sons cng.aged in carryj^g on this obscure department 
of the traiV} of Genoa :^ey must, however, be nume¬ 
rous. When preparing to start on their toilsome and 
not unperilouB enterprise, they go to the warehouse of 
the merchant with whom they deal always in pairs, 
with capacious knapsacks oil their backs. As might 


be expected, they bestow much care on the selection of 
their goods, which necessarily consist of smalt articles, 
or things that will pack close—such as handkerchiefs, 
shawls, dresses, cheap lace, ribbons, reels of cotton, 
needles, &c. To these they add a quantity of Genoese 
silver jewellery, remarkable for its tastefulness and ole- 
g.ancc. 

Did these men possess tlie art of communicating their 
experience to the world, no travels would perhaps be 
so interestiug as theirs. They pass over, two in com¬ 
pany, from Genoa to the north of Corsica, where they 
piirt company—tho one taking the eastern, tho other 
the western side of the island, agreeing to meet on a 
given day at tho port whence they embarked for Sar¬ 
dinia. They then traverse together this boisterous 
channel, and on reaching the larger island, separate 
again, fixing for their rendezvous on another port, 
whence they usually sail for the coast of Spain, unless 
they have in tho meanwhile disposed of tho whole of ^' 
their goods. 

It might at first be supposed that the contents of two 
knkpsacks would not enable men to proceed thus far. 
Nor do they always, or oven perhaps generally. But 
sometimes it happens tluat our Corsican and Sardinian 
village.) .'ire not in the humour to buy, or have no 
money, or have just made their purchases of other 
ladla'rs. In this case the wandering merehaut roust 
trudge on to tho next village or hamlet, to meet perhap.s 
the same ill-luck there. By these means a small stock 
goes a great way. Besides, as progress is made in civili¬ 
sation, and villages grow up, through trade or other¬ 
wise, into towns, the shop takes the place of the pedlar’s 
pjick, and people grow ashamed of owing their finery 
to tlic enterprise of wanderers so humble. 

Of coar.se it is, as a rule, dusirable that civilisation, 
with all its proccs.'ics, should replace barbarism. But 
it may be doubted whether, i'x many parts of Southern 
Euroiic, society has yet arrived at that stage in which 
it ouglit to dispense with pedlars. It is, however, a 
mere question of economy. Tho rent of shops, and the 
wages of an cstablisUinent, greatly, when trade is dull, 
augment the price of commodities, because tho weight 
of Bueli eliarge.s fulls upon a few cu3tonier.s. When the 
ilcmand i.s brisk, when money ch.-uiges hands rapidlj^ 
when people llirong to sliops in crowds, it is possible 
to be content with a smaller profit, and society becomes 
a gainer ijerhaps for the suppression of iioniadie traders. 

Freuclimen, even in their own country, are accus¬ 
tomed, when in t>uur circumstances, to subsist on a very 
homely .and economical diet. Bread, a few onions, and 
a sip of sour wine, they almost regard as Imturies. Tho 
s.ime habit and tlieory of living follow them into other 
countries, especially when, like our pedlars, their sole 
object is to save money, to provide for the eomfotta of 
Ihcir old age, or, if practicable, to enable them to marry 
ill middle life, and undertake the responsibilities of a 
family. Of one luxury the pedlar is careful not to 
deprive himself—we mean of a little provisum of cigars 
—which he carries about with him, carefully wrapt in 
a bit of oil-skin, to protect them from the weather; and 
on the bleak,, rocky mountains of Corsica aud Sardinia, 
smoking is indeed a luxury. lu civilised countries, in 
large cities, in c.'ixiacious, iconifortable, well-ventilated 
apartments, it may bo a mere piece of extravagance to 
expend money on Havanas. H would seem to bo other¬ 
wise in tile uises under uonsmeration. The pedlar, on 
quitting his humble cabaret, or still more comfortless 
cottage, in the chill damp morning, his teeth chattering, 
hie whole frame half-shrunk by the night’s cold, expe¬ 
riences an agreeable elevatiw of spirits the moment he 
takes out his flint and Steel, and kindles his cigar. It 
serves him also as a companion; as ho puffs away, he 
fancies himself in friendly society, especially when the 
smoke wreathes lovingly around him in some sheltered 
nook or hollow in the way. Ease and opulence knovP 
nothing of sudi pleasures: everything with thm is 
comfort and regularity; but the wild wayfarer, with all 
his earthly possessions on his back, who carries at tho 
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same time hi» purse and liis life in his hands—who has 
to face the storms of winter and the heats of summer— 
who is always lonely, often sad, sometimes oppressed, 
dejected, and miserable — derives gratifloation from 
small, and, it may he, equivocal pleasures, if smoking 
indeed be one of these. 

Sometimes the trnek of tlie pedlar lies tl)rough dis¬ 
tricts so desolate, that he can find at night no habitation, 
however hiinibic, in wliicli to take shelter, but must 
betake himself to some cavern or hollow among the 
rocks. Here his flint and steel come into requisition, 
lie gatliers dry leaves and hits of decayed wood, and 
kindles himself a fire, close to which ho lies down, and 
enjoys tlic semhlance at least of a summer dwelling; by 
tlio light of it also he eats his humble supper—a little 
bread, hard and dry crust of cheese, or a piece of anti- 
1 quated sausage, with, it may bo, an onion or two, or a 
clove of garlic. Water from the neighbouring well or 
stream quenches histliirst; and tlion ho beUkes liimself 
' to sleep on the hard rock, with the infinite air breathing 
around him, and tlic stars raining their influences ui>on 
ids head from the sky. 

It may bo mutter of wonder that the property these 
men carry about with them—wliich, though not great, 
must still bo a temptation to dislioiiesty—would not 
constantly expose them to tlie assaults of robbers. The 
explanation iierliaps is, that tlie state of society which 
requires pedlars nourisliea tliose prejudices and feelings 
tliat operate as their protection. Tliere is in Corsica 
and Sardinia, and indeed in all other countries similarly 
circumstanced, a sort of superstition attaclieJ to the 
pedlar’s character, which prevents even very desperate 
persons from attempting his life, lie makes liis ap¬ 
pearance among them trustingly and fearlessly—for 
pedlars never carry arms — and wherever he comes, 
excites mirth and gaiety in young and old. lie adorns 
the persons of tlieir wives and daugliters, makes tlieir 
cliildrcn look gay, and ditfuscs an air of clieerfulness 
and contentment through a wliole village. Experience 
of kindness from others makes liim gentle and kind in 
his turn, lie is polislied by rubbing against tlic world, 
and learns at tbe same time resolution and modesty. 
Full of stories and anecdotes of adventures of liair- 
brcadtli escapes, lie lias a perpetual fund of entertain- 
nient; and the cottage in wliieli he passes the night is 
goiierally crowded with as many neighbours us it will 
bold, who sit in a circle around liim, to listen to his 
uarratives. 

Occ.asionally, though not often, the pedlar condescends 
to become tlie messenger of love, and bears from hamlet 
to liainlet tender epistles wliich he liimscIf pcriiaps has 
indited at the request of lover or mistress. At times 
Iio assumes tlic character of umpire and peacemaker, 
terminates quarrels, rriislies the germs of lawsuits, and 
by n timely present of no great value, makes np niatelics, 
and diffuses happiness through a whole class. 

Once in Sardinia, at a village liigh up in the mountains, 
a pedlar, whom we afterwards met in Genoa, arrived about 
CliristmoB during very severe weather. A farmer, whose 
daughter was about to be married, kindly invited him 
to make some stay at iiis iiouse. Tlie pedlar accepted 
the invitation, and remained eight or ten days, kept a 
prisoner, as it were, by the hospitality of his host and 
a perpetual siicecssinn of sn#iv-8torin8. He was present 
at the wedding, and at tlie mcrry-inaking given by the 
family in tlie evening, where he noticed among the 
guests a young man of rather handsome appearance, 
who attracted mneli attention by the gloomy florceness 
of his manner. 'I'owards most persons lie preserved a 
snllen silence; but he relaxed with the pedlar, laughed, 
and talked a great deal; inquired what route he meant 
to take, and how long it was likely to be before he would 
be among them again. 

In due time the pedlar quitted the farmhouse, and 
proceeded on his way. Tiie country just there was 
•very thinly inhabited, tlie woods frequent, and of con- 
sitleriible extent, and here and there were caverns of 
Various diincnsionB. In one of these the pedlar one 


snowy night found himself compelled to take refuge. I 
He had had the precaution to take some food with him ; | 

ahd the cold being piercing, be collected a quantity of | 
wood, kindled a Arc, and sat down to enjoy his supper 
Ijcside it He had not taken many mouthfuls before 
lie observed a man enter the cavern covered with snow, 
which he shook from him as he advanced. There wAs 
an immediate recognition: it was no other than tlie 
farmer’s wedding-guest! He accosted the pedlar with 
a strange constrained civility—saying he was come to 
sup, and spend the night with him. 

‘ You are welcome,’ said the Frenchman with as much 
self-command as he could assume. 

‘Pefliaps, however,’ replied the Sardinian, ‘I shall 
not continue to be so when 1 shall have explained iny 
errand 1’ 

‘ We shall see : explain yourself.’ 

* Listen, then.’ 

‘ 1 listen: proceed. But allow me first to offer you 
a little supper. Here, pray take a slice of Qerniiui 
sausage and a little of this wine, which I have luckily 
brought along witli me. Taste it: it is very good.’ 

* No,’ answered the Sardinian : * I will neither eat nor 
drink witli you until 1 find whether it will bo necessary 
to kill you or not 1 ’ 

‘Kill meP’ ji 

‘Yes, you; unless you accede to the request I am j 
about to make. Listen : I am in love with a girl whose 
father will not give her to me unless 1 can prove myself 
to be ill possession of one hundred dollars. Now I wish 
you to lend mo that sura, which I will faitlifiilly repay 
to you; not at any stated time, observe, for I may be 
unfortunate; but I swear to you here on this dagger 
that 1 will repay it sooner or later.’ And he held up 
the glittering weapon in the liglit of the ilaiiios, ready 
to press it to liis lips sliould the pedlar accede tu ids 
request. 

'flic Frcnchiiian naturally felt exceedingly uncom¬ 
fortable j for, from tlie savage aspect of ids guest, he 
did not doubt he had reason to dread tlic w'orst. 

The Sardinian continued: ‘ Sliouid you he so foolish 
as to refuse me, I shall kill you, take all your property, 
marry, and make use of it. But because 1 am an lioncst 
man, 1 wish you in that case to tell riie who is your 
nearest of kin in France, since it will be ray most earnest 
endeavour to repay him the money as soon as Pro¬ 
vidence shall have put it in my jiowcr.’ 

Here ho paused, to observe what effect his words had 
produced on the pedlar, who for some time was too 
mueh terrified to reply. 

‘Well,’ resumed the guest, ‘ you arc iindecidcJ ? It 
is just what I expected: it is very natural. However, 

I will stay all night with you, that you may luive time 
for reflection ; because I would rather not kill yon if I 
could liclp it. Still, I have made up my mind to be 
married next week, and I would kill fifty pedhu's rather 
than postpone the ceremony.’ 

‘ Under these circumstances,’ replied the Frenchman, 

‘ I must lend you the money', since I liave no choice.’ 

‘ You resolve wisely: you have no choice- One ob- | 
scrviition more, however, 1 must make, and then we 
will sit down comfortably to supper. It is this: wlicn 
you next c.irfie to our village, you will of vxiurso see nio 
and niy wife, and you will take np your residence with 
us in preference to any otlier person’s. You will say 
nothing, however, of the present transaction, neither to 
her nor to any one else. You will not seem afraid of 
me, as indeed' you need not be, but wiU be merry, and 
reckon confidently of being repaid the syui with which 
you now accommodate m^’ 

All tliil -Rie pedlar promised. - 

‘ Now,’i'^Xclaimed the young man, ‘give/nie your 
hand: we are friends : let us sit down to supper. 
Afterwar^you can reckon me^ut the money; we will 
keep up a 'good fire, and chalky it all nig^it; and in 
the morning we will separate, cacli to pursue his own 
way.’ 

In the morning, as they were about to bid each other 

t> o 
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udieu, tlie Sardiniaa took out hia dagRer, and cutting 
oir one of tlie buttons from his ooat, handed it to the 
Frenchman, saying, ‘ Take .that, and _ keep it till T 
restore you your money. Observe it is of silver, and 
has been handed down in iny family for many gene¬ 
rations. I would not part with it for all you possess j 
and when I intend to repay you the hundred dollars, 
this is the course I shall pursue : I will say I have lost 
iny button, and will offer a hundred dollars to any one 
who shall find and bring it to me. You will present 
yourself: you will produce the button; and I, as in 
honour bound, will give you the sum agreed on. Do 
we part friends 

Tlie pedlar, who, notwithstanding his loss, cotUd not 
but be amused by the strange character and ideas . f 
the Sardinian, gave him his liand, and they parted 
fi icnd.s. 

Next year lie passed the same w,ay again, and sure 
enough found his friend married to a very pretty woman, 
who had already brought hin^ a son. lie seemed very 
happy; but coming up to the Frcncliman, ho said, 
* Now 1 iiavo lost a button : I am not yet rich enough 
to buy one to replace it: I may be more lucky next 
year.’ 

TJic pedlar understood ; and after having been made 
very w'clcomo at his house, went his way. 

A second and a third year he returned, and every 
lime found a young son or daugiiter added to tlie f.iniily. 
At leiigtli—pleased with his reception, with the con¬ 
stant hospitality shown him, witli tlic pleasant wife and 
cheerful increasing family—he took the Sardinian aside, 
and presenting him with liis button: ‘ Allow me to 
restore you this article of yours, whicii I have found.’ 

‘ No, no,’ replied his host; ‘ keep it another year: 
by tlint time 1 shall be able to redeem it, and at the 
same time to spend a very merry evening witli you. 
Come tills way next winter, and you shall see.’ 

Tlie months rolled round: the pedlar, regular as tlie 
season, came again; and tlie Sardinian invited him to 
Slipper. All the children Iiad been sent to bed, and he 
and ills wife only semained with their guest. 

‘ Agatlia,’ said He to her, ‘ do you know that it is to 
your friend here tliat you arc indebted for a husband ?’ 

His wife looked surprised. 

‘ I beg your pardon, dear Agatlia,’ said he ; ‘ that is 
not wliat I ought to have said. I mean I am indebted 
to him for a wife, as it was lie who supplied mo with 
the bundled dollars, without wliich your father would 
liave refused you to me.’ 

‘ Oh how lieartily I thank you !’ exclaimed the wife; 

‘ fur he IS a good husband and a good father.’ 

‘itnt I robbed him,’ said the husband. He then re¬ 
lated the wliolc circumstance, remarking at the con¬ 
clusion, ‘ I intrust ray secret to you, Agatha, because 
iny liononr is as dear to yon as my life. Here, friend,’ 
exclaimed he, placing a little bag on the table, ‘ here 
arc your liundrcd doUiurs; so now restore me my button, 
which you have doubtlessly kept carefully.’ 

‘ Yes, here it is!’ exclaimed the Frenchman, taking 
it from ills purse; ‘ and now we arc even, except that I 
owe you much, very much, for the constant liospitality 
you liave shown me.’ 

' N.ay,’ replied the husband ; ' it is to you that I am 
indebted for my wife and children : you have been in 
some sort a father to us oil; and tlierefore, so long as 1 
have a house over my head, pray consider it yours.’ 

Pedlars are sometimes generous. Taking up the bag 
of dollars, and turning to the wife, the Frenchman said, 

* Allow me, n^dani, to present this to your youngest 
clitid as a birtliduy present. I am in a (x^dition to 
alfiird it., I have made much money in yo^f coontry, 
and inten4 next year to marry, and retire Provence, 
my native land.' 

The present was accepted; but the iiirmra« not to he 
outdone in. generosity, forced on him tiext morning a 
handsome horso of considbrably greater value. The 
same pedlar had been engaged in many other little ad¬ 
ventures, which he used to relate with that ease and 
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naivete so characteristic of the French. We fell in 
with him just as he was about returning to Provence, 
where we daresay he still enjoys the property which he 
amassed with so much toil, honesty, and perseverance. 
The English n^rchants who supply this class of men 
are less prudent and economical, and commonly spend 
their whole gains in what is technically called ‘ making 
an appearance.! Tliey, moreover, marry Italian women, 
settle at Genoa, and soon lose all desire to return to 
England. Thus, deprived of the chief spur to economy, 
they contract indolent habits, and devote tberasclves to 
amusement and pleasure; and while the men wliose 
knapsacks they supply rise to independence, and often 
even to opulence, contract debts and embarrassments, 
and terminate their lives in poverty. Of course 
there arc exceptions to this rule. But it is tlie rnle, 
wo fear, in Northern Italy, where, through a superior 
agency, a much larger amount of British goods might 
bo annually distributed, especially if our manufacturers 
could study the taste of the people, and supply tliein 
witli the colours and patterns most agreeable to 
tliem. On the coast of Spain the operations of the 
French knapsack - men are encountered and checked 
by smugglers from Gibfaltar. Still, in both cases, tlie 
goods are chiclly English; so that, as a people, it is 
iiumatcrial to ns through which of those channels they 
And their way into tlie Spanish market. 


THE ISLAND OF ARRAN. 

Aftkr being pent up the whole winter, in the great 
cotton metropolis of Scotland, where sunlight seems 
frequently .to suffer an eclipse, and the loaded atmo¬ 
sphere is inlialed with difficulty, with what buoyancy of 
spirit does the citizen make his first trip of the season 
by steamer, and behold, after the long interval, his 
beloved Clyde llowing as peacefully as ever; its blue 
waters sparkling in the sun, and all nature looking 
fresh and Iiappy! It is a mental as well as corporeal 
recreation, and combines tlie excellencies of both. 

The trips down the Clyde from Glasgow are nume¬ 
rous and varied; the whole scenery of the river and its 
contiguous lochs being highly picturesque and striking. 
Tlie excursion by steam to Bute is a great favourite^ 
but the trip that may be made to the island of Arran, 
whieh lies imnielliatcly beyond Bute, excels it in point 
of ecological and general interest. Arran may bo said 
to form in itself an epitome of the Scottish Highlands, 
not only in tlieir beautiful and picturesque, but in their 
grand and sublime features. A specimen is to be found 
iiere of everything for which the scenery of our country 
is renowned, whether in the form of mountain, rock, glen, 
or lonely lake. There are vales, too, of pastoral beauty, 
deep-wooded dells, and quiet nooks; and surrounding 
the whole are the waters of the magnificent firth, 
tumbling upon shores of every description, from tho 
bed of silvery sand to the bulwark of rocky cliff. 

In approaching in the steamer the blue mountains of 
Arran, their rugged peaks softened by distance, or lost 
in the clouds, an undefined feeling steals over the travel¬ 
ler, who fancies himself leaving the territoriefvsubdued 
by man, and about to enter the undisputed domain of 
nature. A stern grandeur dharaeterises the scene before 
him ; the associations of the city melt away from his 
mind; and he finds himself, unconsciously' of the pro¬ 
cess, in a world of dreams. But the effbet of Arrik, 
be it said, is dwing in some degree to adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances. Tho noble proprietor, with more taste 
than pliilantliropy, is determined that' it shall remain a 
show only to the few. Ho rcfnies to let his ground on 
building leases, or to construct, or permit to be con¬ 
structed, a convenient landing-place; and in the finely- 
situated village of Brodick there is but little accommo¬ 
dation for the ordinary visitors of the salt water. Some¬ 
times, it is true, a rush is made in despite of difilculties,* 
and a holiday at Glasgow sends its swarms to the stern 
and lonely island. But this has not tlie dreaded eillct 
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of rulKariging the place. There i« no houee-room, and 
no food, and happily no drink, for one-third of the 
unbidden gueiita; and they locate thcraselvca, gipsy 
fashion, in the surrounding woods and glens, and, 
wrappwl in thoir plaids and cloaks, pass the night under 
the trees. 

The passage between Cunibrac and Brodick is. fre¬ 
quently rough and unpleasant, .a heavy /lea running in 
the wide channel j but jdl inconveniences arc forgotten 
as you approach the beautiful bay, with Goatfcll for its 
gigantic watcli-tower. it i.s probable that at some ante- 
liistoric epoch the sea penetrated to tho baso of the 
mountains; but there is now much cultivated land, 
which finely contrasts with the barren grandeur of the 
background. A residence of the llaniilton family, 
which has recently been enlarged and improved, is 
superbly situated on the rising ground to tho right; and 
in front, and to the left, bat concealed from view, is the 
little row of cottages forming the village of Brodick, in 
' most of which a bed is fitted up for the accommoda¬ 
tion of visitors who cannot find room in the inn. On 
the other side of tlie bay, called Invercloy, there are a 
few nioro comfortable liouscs for letting to summer 
visitors. * 

On a fine clear .autumn morning, after en.ioyjng a de- 
ligbtftil bath in the pleasant waters of the bay, and de- 
sj)atching a breakfast of somewhat alarming magni- 
tu(Je, we prepared for the ascent of Goatfcll. Striking 
up the road whieli leads lx.'hiiul tlie inn of Brodick, 
and passing tlirough a wood, wc soon found ourselves, 
03 it were, hi the presence-chamber of the monarch 
<if tlie island. One feels as if he were now alone in 
the presence of Goatfcll; for the village is lost to view, 
and the wood half ciieircles the gradiially-asceudiiig 
ground wliicli leads to the base of the mountain. 
Even the tyro in geology has hero an opportunity of 
observing plienomcna of .great interest, and on a scale 
of such magnitude ns inakc.s observation easy, and the 
iinprc.ssion distinct and lasting. Tho .ground w-o were 
now treading might appear to an inexperienced eye aa 
forming the lower part of tlie mighty mass of Goatfcll; 
but in reality it is not so i it belongs to formations 
altogether different, and which, strange to say, are older 
^thiin Goatfcll itself. 

Nearest the wood tho Old Rod Sandstone forms tho 
surface strata; and higher up, tlie slate^ which underlies 
tho sandstone, rises above it, and comes into imnicdiato 
contact with the mass of granite of which Goatfcll i.s com¬ 
posed. These phenomena m.ay be best observed in the 
lied of the torrent wliich descends the hill, and wliich we 
were led to examine at the recommendation of Mr Ram¬ 
say in his excellent Guide-Book, which we had in onr 
Iiands. Strictly speakiu.ar, therefore, wo do not begin to 
ascend Goatfcll till we reach the granite formation, w'hich 
is first observed in the noighbourliood of a small mill- 
dam at tlie base of the eone. Several points of contact 
between the granite and slate may here bo noticed; 
and tbough wo should probably never have discovered 
them bnt for Mr Ramsay’s direction.s, wo cannot de¬ 
scribe the intense delight with which, after diligent 
search, wo gazed on these beautiful phenomena. One 
of thenvand the most easy of discovery, occurs on the 
west side of the torrent or stream olluded to, and a few 
yards below the wall of tliefviilldara. A vein of granite, 
not unlike a stripe of yellow paint, is seen traversing 
the slate, and may bo traced more or less distinctly for 
i^eral yards. Tho granite, of course, when it pene¬ 
trated the slate, must have been in a state of fusion, and 
tho intense heat caused tlio.se contortions in the strati¬ 
fied lock which are still plainly visible. Phenomena of 
the same kind appear a little to the left of the dam, 
near the. top of the descent into Glen Rosa; veins of 
granite being there also seen erossiug some slate rocks, 
ivhich 'BMltar at short intervals peeping above the soil. 
^.Considenftjly farther down the descent into Glen Rosa, 
a large rdfek may be observed, which appears partly 
composed of slate and partly of granite. Geologists 
j hold, wo believe unanimously, that tlio granitic range, 


of which Goatfcll is a prominent feature, emerged from 
the abyss long subsequent to the deposition of tlie stra¬ 
tified formations, smdi as sandstone and slate. These 
strata redino against the body of the mountain, just in 
the position they would have assumed had it ijrotrudod 
itself through while they were yet lying horizontally. 
Another strong proof of the comparatively recent origin 
of Goatfcll is to be found in the fact, that while at tho 
present day the sand of the seashore Is in great measure 
composed of particles of granite, and while the whole 
district is impregnated with such particles, no sem¬ 
blance of granite is to be found in those puddingstones 
or conglomerates which abound throughout wliat is 
now the granitic region. The irresistible conclusion is, 
th.at when these conglomerates were formed, the gr.aiiite 
still lay in the deptliH of the glolie. 

It may bo imagined that with sneh objects of inte¬ 
rest, which, so far as personal observation went, w'cre 
absolutely new to us, our progress up the mountain 
was none of tlie most expeditious; and wo observed 
sevcr,il parties who.se single object was to perform 
tlie .feat of making the ascent, keeping far to the 
right of onr favourite niilldam, as being the more 
direct road up the mountain. We now began i.i skirt 
its base, in order to g.ain tho right shoulder, and 
to follow the usu.al track. The weather was splendii!; 
a magnificent view was to reward onr toil; there 
were parties in advance of us, and some in tho rear: 
wc were to be in tho midst of a crowd on tho to)) 
of Goatfcll. The thought disturbed the harmony an<l 
llio repose of our ideas; but after all, man is » social 
aninnal, and wc reconciled ourselves to intercourse with 
our kind. Near tho top the ascent becomes steep 
and rugged: you leap from one mass of rock to an¬ 
other ; you gasp for breatli; and although, perchance, a 
teetotaller on the earth, you suspect the orthodoxy of 
tho docti'ino at tho height of .tOOO feet. A gentleman 
whom yon have never before seen fortunately carries a 
lliisk; he ohli,gingly offers yon a sip; you taste, and are 
invigorated. The effect jiroves evanescent, but the sum¬ 
mit is near. One effort more: you succeed; but iiiste.iJ 
of standing on the top of Goatfcll to enjoy the glorious 
prospect, you lay yourself flat on your back, lint the 
view from the summit amply compensates for any trifling 
fati.gue. On one side stand the neighbouring mountains, 
with llieir rug.gcd and prociiiitous sides, inspiring a feel¬ 
ing of awe ; while, by simply turning rounil, tins emo¬ 
tion is dispelled, and a scene of beaut.v, such as probably 
you li.'ive never before seen, i.3 spre.ad out beneath yon. 
Jlnch of course depends on the weather; but as we .^aw 
it, the magnificent Eirth of Clyde w'as reposing in ghist y 
stillness under a bright and cloudless sky, and the 
ishands resting on its bosom we could liavo fancied the 
abodes of the blesKScd. Beyond the firth tho eye may be 
carried to the broad Atlantic; but wo could only dis- 
tiiigiiisli in that direction a range of hills belonging to 
the Western Islands. 

The descent of Goatfcll, though accomplished in a 
short time, requires some littlo dexterity. We saw- a 
gentleman win, in tlie drffad of being left behind by the 
steamer, descended with such headlong speed, that if ho 
had missed his footing, he would in all probability have 
been severely injured, if not killed oufi^ight. At an 
ordinary speed there is no d.anger whatever. 

Wlien wo regained the base of the mountain, instead 
of returning by the morning’s route, we turned to tho 
right, and descended into Glen Rosa. We traced with 
much interest the slate and the granite, and would no 
doubt have made many original dieofveries, if Mr 
Ramsay had not unluckily been before us. We take 
our revenge by stating boldly that we did mt always 
succeed iU ’discovering the geological phenomena men¬ 
tioned by him. We searched a wood, for instance, for 
upwards of an hour in quest of an old quarry, but with¬ 
out finding it, though wo .afterwards disoovered tlie 
oppearance we were in search of in one of the stones 
forming tho enclosure of the wood. Glen Rosa is a 
bea^tiM valley, lonely and peaceful enough to make 
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you forget, as you pluck ite blooming heather, or stretch 
yourself ou its grassy knolls, the great world you have 
left with all its toils and cares. * 

We now wended our way out of the valley, and re¬ 
turning to Brodick, took the steamer for Lamlasb, every 
nerve of our body tingling with pleasurable excitement, 
arising from physical exertion and intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment. Lamlash Bay, though afTonling a secure shelter 
for ressels, is inferior in grandeur to that of Brodick; 
for tlioro the Goatfcll range is wanting, and the Jloly 
Isle scarcely supplies the want. Next day was the 
Sabbath, and Instead of remaining at Lamlash, we chose 
rather to take our place among the worshippers at 
Brodick, induced partly by the fineness of the weather, 
i and partly because we understood that the Comnnr ;''!! 

was to be celebrated at the latter place. The walk irom 
; Lamlash to Brodick is one of extraordinary beauty, and 
! we enjoyed it to the full. After ascending a hill, you 
I sec, ou looking back, the Holy Isle, like a towering ram. 

I j):irt defending the noble bay that lies at your feet from 
I the tempests that rage without, against which it often 
! afi'ords a secure retreat to hundreds of distressed ves- 
j scls. Resuming your journey, you pass through a tract 
’ bearing a few patches of very imperfect cultivation, 
'i'lio sloping ground ou the left bocoiues gradually 
covered with shrubbery, and is intersected l)y .a wind- 
I mg stream; but the scene receives its character from 
the in.agnificcnt range of Goatfell, which, in solemn 
and loimly grandeur, is now seen shooting its rugged 
peaks into the sky. The wonted solitude of the way 
; was interniptcd by many ‘ going up to the feast;’ and 
I from circumstances arising out of the Disruption of the 
; Scottish church, the Word was preached that day be¬ 
neath the open canopy of heaven, and the festival cele¬ 
brated undo* a few boards whmh formed the roof of a 

I SllWpit. 

On Monday morning we prepared to follow out the 
plan of operations which we had previously dotennined 
on. Its Ic.sding features were—to make the tour of tlio 
east .side of the island, keeping along the shore as far 
as Loch lianz#, ^nd then to proceed down the west 
' coast by Dugarry and Ulackwater Root, returning 
I homo from the latter place across the island. This 
' plan wo were prevented from carrying wholly into 
I effect, although the compulsory variation proved as 
! agreeable as the original design. An uncereinoni- 
!| ous steamboat-boll hurried us from breakfast, which 
|! ^.e had scarcely tasted; and in rather an iinsatisfac- 
! tory humour wo proceeded on board. Tlie captain, 

I with a little coaxing, agreed to hind U3 at Corric, a 
1 Iiandet about four miles north of Brodick; and as wc 
i were rowed ashore, wo made the acquaintance of a 
! inu.st inteliigont man, the lessee of the limestone quarry 
in tho immediate neighbourhood. This quarry con¬ 
sists of bech of lime and shale alternately: it abounds 
in fossils; and an inspection of it with an intelligent 
guide cannot fail to prove instructive to tho young 
geologist. We were obligingly presented with some 
specimens of the fossils—wo believe the Protluc/a 
Scoticd. After leaving Corrie, wo found the walk along 
tho shore extremely beautiful: on tlie one hand there 
WHS a i-augo of picturesque clifTs, richly wooded, and 
at one time ifvidently washed by the sea; and on the 
other several immense granite boulders, which at some 
remote period must have been detached from the hills 
above. At Saniiox, about a milo beyond Corrie, we 
diverged into tlie celebrated glen, where, insteail of 
the beauty and softness of Glen Rosa, we gazed on 
terrible moun^ns and precipices, and felt the littleness 
of man in tho presence of these stupendous works of 
Deity. Glen Sannox is a ravine of considerable magni¬ 
tude, renitcred still more so in appearance by the clouds 
that usually rest on the mountain ridges at its further 
extremity. The darkness, almost blackness, of its pre¬ 
vailing hut—its great depth, and the uncertainty of its 
outline, lost in perpetual mists and shadows—impress 
a character of mysterious grandeur upon the picture, 
Buch as is rarely met with even in tho wildest scqiery 


of the north. Here the cry of tho eagle is not unfre- 
qnently heard in a domain which seems nccoliarly his 
own; and a glimpse of the red-dder is still sometimes 
caught, ns he looks down the glen from its Alpine bar¬ 
riers, and snuffing &r a moment the breath of approach¬ 
ing civilisation, turns away in terror, and plunges into 
the wilds beyond. 

Sulphate of barytes is found in Glen Sannox, and is 
at present wrought, a mill being erected near tho pit for 
the manufacture. Tho manager, whose dwelling-house 
is also here, obligingly cxidained to us the process, and 
showed us some magnificent specimens of the mineral, 
which is white in colour, and very heavy, and is exten¬ 
sively used in the composition of paint. But this is a 
dreary place to live in; tho gusts which sometimes 
sweep down the glen are terrific, and the soil hardly 
acknowledges the labour of man. Glen Sannox, how¬ 
ever, ill imitation of the civilised world, has its railway, 
serving as a ‘grand junction line’ between tho pit and 
the mill. > 

Leaving the glen, we crossed the Sannox Water, hav¬ 
ing .-i long journey before us. There is no shore-road 
from hence to TjocIi Hanzn, the highway taking a much 
shorter cut across tlie country j and we were given to 
understaiiil that our proposed route, though not abso- 
j lately perilous, was at least full of difficulty, and seldom 
ventured on by straiigors. The idea, however, of doing 
what casual visitants to Arran rarely do, as welt as (,f 
seeing several objects of interest, determined us to per¬ 
severe in tlircadiiig our way through the intricacies of 
a confusetl and rocky shore. Wc were not long in dis¬ 
covering what our valiicil guide had taught us to look 
for—the ‘ranticlinal axisa term of formidable sound, 
but mcamug simply the point where the strata, which 
had been (Upping in a southerly direction, but con¬ 
tinually dccrea.sing the angle, bccuniu horizontal, q'hia 
horizontal po.sition the strata maintain for some little 
distance along the coast, till at length they begin gra¬ 
dually to (Up towj^ds the nortli. The Old Red Hand- 
stone—a formation greatly indebted for its notoriety to 
Mr Hugh Miller—here runs along the coast, swelling 
gradually into considerable liills. We found the shore 
free from stones of any magnitude, and easily traversed, 
though a very different eoeue awaited us a.s we presently 
came in sight of what are commonly called * the Fallen 
Rocks.’ Here pi-odigious fragments of rock, in all iiun- 
ginablo positions, cover the whole shore, and form a sort 
of barrier to nearly the summit of tho hill. An im¬ 
mense overhanging portion of the hill appears at sonic 
unknown pcnoil to have given way, and to have been 
precipitated in these huge masses on tiio shore, 'riio ■ i 
effect is impressive; and it seems singular that, of the 
lo.any strangers who visit Glen Sannox, only a very 
few have seen the Fallen Rocks, not more than two 
miles distant. 

Our familiar friend, the Old Red Sandstone, now de¬ 
serted us, and we had more difficulty in deciphering the 
succeeding formations. The geologist, however, dffiects 
the beds of tho carboniferous series, intermingled with 
numerous tr-ap dikes. Rain now began to fall heavily, 
e.nd wo felt the less disposition to loiter by the way, as 
we expected soon to reach the veins of the*8alt-pans 
and till) old ronl-pit.». We at length found several of the 
latter, filled with vrntcr; bAt w-e had no opportunity of 
examining tho seams of coal which were at one time 
wrought (but very unprofltttbly) in connection with the 
salt-puiis in the immediatu vicinity. 'The shore is hAVc 
considerably elevated, and the ruins stand on a grassy 
plot, the more inviting after the rugged road wo had 
just been traversing. These ruins, without either anti¬ 
quity, or architectural beauty, or associations of any 
kind to boast of, are nevertheless felt to be interesting. 
'Fhey remind us that a spot where the genius of solitude 
now seems to have taken up bis abode, was once tho 
scene of busy industiy, and resounded no doubt with tii^ 
sounds of joy and love. On reaching a quarry about a 
mile farther north, we found a temporary shed erected 
to servo as dwellings for tho men; the stone they were 
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quarrying was the New Red Sandstone, and the blocks north of King’s Cove. The stone is dark-green, and 
were lying ready for shipment. The appearance of two ca«ily fractured; and the veins seem to rise from the 
travellers in this solilary place was probabiy so un- sJa, and to lose themscives in the neighbouring clifls, 
usual, that one of the men, addressing us, expressed very A vein of pitchstonc, more acceptable to the generality 
civilly his concern that we had not known that there of tourists, may be seen crossing the old road between 
was a good road to Locli llanza across tlie country, ‘ by Lamlash and Brodick, not very far from its junction 
taking wliich we sliould have avoided .all the diflicultics witli the new. Having satisfied our curiosity, we found 
of the shore.’ We could hardly persuade hjm that, ourselves enveloped in a dense Arran mist, which means 
with the knowledge of both routes, we had given the fog and thick drizzling rain combined. We now mounted 
shore n preference. We speedily reached what is called King’s Hill, and struck direct across the country for 
the Cock of Arran, a large rock on the shore, and Shedog, whence we found our way back to Brodick, 
wliicli is seen at a eoiisidcriiblu distance at sea. Pass- This is no doubt a meagre account of what was in 


tion of the 1< alien Locks, but on a far more extensive may be the means of directing to tlie scene some better- 
scale. 'i'he entire side of the hill seems to have been qualified pilgrims of nature. Tlie peculiarity of the 
broken up, and certainly the masses of rock, which strew island, ns we have hinted, is, tliat it ogtnbiiics witliin a 
the whole shore and tlic slope of the hill, form a scene comparatively trifling circle, and in an casily-accessiblc 
of most admired conftision. Wo were told that, except quarter, an example of each of the natural features, 
at low-water, we could not pass the Serulcn unless by from the grandest to the loveliest, for which tlie scenery 


partly ascending the hill. By the aid of a little in¬ 
genuity, however, and some friendly shcep-traeks, wc 


of Scotland is famous. Besides this, it presents, in a 
striking and intelligible form, an epitome of llic pliyai- 


inanagcd to thread our way tlirnugli tlie mazes of rock, j cal liistory of tlie globe, and is tlius uii adiuiruble piac- 


till we emerged again on tlio open shore. The evening 
was now drawing on, and being botli tired and hungry', 
wo made tlie best of our way to onr journey’s end. 
At about two miles beyond the Scrideii we began to 
round Newton Point, and to our great satisfaction came 
at length ill sight of tlic sweet and quiet Loch Raiiza. 
It seems probable, in respect of Loch Ranza, ns well us 
of Brodick Bay, tliat ttio sea at some remote period 
penetrated to tlie base of tlie mountains. It is now 
displacMKl to a great extent by alluvial soil, ^e process 
of whose formation docs not yet seem cotftplctc. A 
stream from the mountains pursues a serpentine course 
through the vnie, wliicli is terminated by an old castle 
standing on the beach, and overlooking the calm waters 
of the loch. Besides the inn, there is a cliurcli, in wliicli, 
liowcvcr, serviiHj is but seldom pMfornicd; and a few 
cottages, the wants of whose inlinuitants are probably 
boiindcil by tbeir native Iiills. Tlio hill forming tlie 
background of Loch Ranza is famous among geologists 
as affording an example of the junction of granite and 
glatc. 

Imniediately after onr arrival, the rain began to 
descend jn torrents; and wo were kept prisoners in the 
inn for the greater part of the following day, and were 
at lust 'obliged to forego our intention of jirneccding 
down the west coast. \Ve tlicrefore returned to Brodick 
by the high road, remarking, in passing, some iiiagiii- 
. ficent specimens of conglomerate before reaching North 
Sannox. 

Next day, the weather having cleared up, we pro¬ 
ceeded to Lamlash, determined to make up for our 
disappointment; and taking there the liigli road lead¬ 
ing in a westerly direction, we walked to Burricaii 


tical scliool for tlie student of geology. 


THE DEAD. 

‘.Still the (.imo -no chann 
Nuilihig lost tliat iimo lutd i' 

Fokukt not the dead ivho have loved, who have left 
M’ho bond o’er now from their bright liomcs abate; 

Ihit bt'Ueve, nevor doubt, that the God who bereft us, 
I'crmits thorn to mingle with friends they still love. 

Ueiieat their fond wordH, all their noble deedd rlu'i i.Oi, 
&]M'uk pitfaaantly of them whu loft us in team ; 

From our lips theU* dear nniiica oihor jo>s should not ponsii, 
While time bcais our feet through the valley of ycai&. 

Dear fi'icndn of our youth! can wc cease to remember 
Tho htht look of life and the low-whispered pmyei ? 

Ob, cold be our hearts as the ico of Dccomb^r, 

When love’s tablets record no nmcmU’auceg there. 

Then forgot not tho dead, who nre evermore nigh u«<, 

8(111 floating sometimes to our dream-hatuUed bed; 

In tho loneliest hour, in tho crowd they aro by ns: 

Forget not tbo dead—oh| foigct not the dead! 

/JosUvi, I/, i?. yi. James T. Fj elds. 


by the high road, remarking, in passing, some iiiagiii- ^ , 

. ficent specimens of conglomerate before reaching North mornmg the banker looks,into Ins easli lmok, .nid 

S.annox ob.scivos the amount with wlneli ho lockea iq> (.ho pre- 

'»r t • 1 1 ceiling night. Ho then looks at the ‘ diary,’ •whiih coii- 

Next day, the weather having cleared up, wc pro- t„in 8 his receipts ami payment* for that day .^b far a.s hois 
ceeued to Lanihisn, detenmnud to make up for our ihon advis(*d. lie then tlie letters, and uoticca the 
disappointment; and taking there tho high road lead* remittances they contain^$A|td tho payments he is in- 
ing in a westerly direction, we walked to Burricaii stiuctod to make. He will learn from llieso items whetlier 
Farm, nearly six miles distant; and thence striking ho ‘ wants money,’or li.rs‘money to sp.irc.’ If lie w.'iiit, 
direfct across the open country, we sti-ered for Black- money, ho will • take in ’ any loans that may bo falling duo 
water Foot, on the south-west of the island. Having that d.ay; or lie may ‘ call in ’ any loans lie may have out 
.'irrived without :vdventure, we set elf for Drummedoou demand; or he may go farther,and borrow money for a 


Point, a promontory about a mile north of the Black- 
water. Drunmicdooii is of basaltic formation, the rocks 
imperfectly columnar, and presenting from the sea a 
picturesque appearance; aKliough, from our position 
being immediately under tiic eliit's, the cflcct was no 
doubt lessened. Proceeding northward along tlie shore, 


few days on stork or cxe.hoqucr bills. Should lie have inoiiey 
to spare, lio will, peradveutnre, discount brokers’ bills, or 
lodge mom •• on demand with the bill-brokers, or lend it lor 
fixed periods on stock or exchequer bills, 'f'lipro nie some 
bill-brokers wbo usually make their rounds every niornhig, 
first calling on the parties who supply them with bills, and 
then calling on the bankers who supply them with money. 


soon readied the celebrated caves, the largest of Tlie stock-brokers, too, will call after ‘ tlio market is open,’ 
which, called Kinjl’s Cove, has a legendary liistory to inform tho banker liow ‘ things arc going' on tbo titock 
reaching back te tlie tigje of Fingiil, of whom, it seems, Exchange, what operations aro taking )>hico, and wliether 
tliere lire still,t'ipilptured traces on the walls. In later money is abundant or scarce ‘in tho ImSse ;’also what 
times, the ewe is said to Iiavo occasionally sheltered rumours are afloat that are likely to affect tlio price of 
Robert Bruch. We liad no sooner entered it than a that a banker regulates liisiiyrestmcnts, 

tliundcr-storm began to rage; and during the elemental funds—f.iWi'rt’* 

conflict we remained, in this abode of the heroes of treatise <mllanluny. _ 

^tlio past. ' Tlie caves in the neighbourhood were no --- i - 

doubt formed by the action of the sea on the sandstone PuUishod by w. & n. chambess, irigh airc.t, KdinbuiBit Also 

. Kief fKaa fiA.. .1.. . I. -a^ 1 BoW Ijv D. ChAMHB« 9, 20 Arttvlo 8truct, Ohw.'yow; W. 8. OH 11 , 

during long not now reach 147 Strana, Luadun; ana J, M‘GLAtv«Aw, 2 ) D uller Ktuti, 

them. The pitcUetoiie veins aro a few iiuudrcd yards Dt^hu.-rriiitca by w. & i<. cuAMUBRb, iklmbureii. 
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EXPERIENCE. 

Lifr is often described as an uncertain and wcarjr 
pilgrimage—a dim, beivildering road, whereon a man 
wanders more or less under tlie guidance of diance, 
meeting occasionally with adventures. The similitude 
is in many respects appropriate. At our entrance into 
life, its purposes, contingencies, and ullerior results arc 
iiiiperfeetiy discerned and apprehended, even as the 
niateniil and social aspects of a country as yet unvi¬ 
sited arc but vaguely and inadequately prefigured in 
the consciousness by such descriptions and reports as 
wo may have read, or gathered in conversation from 
previous adventurers. The existing experience of man¬ 
kind is of comparatively small advantage to any one 
who is as yet without experience of liis own, inasmuch 
as its uses are unintelligible till tlio want of^ has been 
demonstrated, and, under one or anotlier shape, per¬ 
sonally felt, and perceived to be desirable. Thus it is 
that so few young persons benefit by the advices of their 
seniors, even when those are really sound, and practically 
available. Life, iadqed, is a new experiment to every one 
who is born into the tvorld. No man can liecome the 
fac-siinilc of his father or hia schoolmaster. Tlic pro¬ 
blem of his existence, as we have elsewhere asserted, 
is to a very considerable extent original ; every man is 
a new variation of the nature which lie individually 
personifies. 

Tliis fact appears to be demonstrated by tlie inve¬ 
terate propensity of each to ilcviate more or less from 
the forms and methods of procedure which he finds 
established. Well contemplated, perhaps this very 
tendency might disclose itself as the predetermining 
impulse of human progress. Vronc as men arc to imi¬ 
tation, no one ever proposw^ reduce tiiniself to an 
exact copy of any of his predecessors or contempo¬ 
raries. A close examination of his tendencies miglit 
enable us to perceive that, even in imitating, he is dis¬ 
posed to introduce novelties of. bis own, and inclines 
always to reproduce his model in a modified and unex¬ 
ampled shape. The son who succeeds, or enters ifito 
co-operation wkli, his fattier in any kind of enterprise, 
rarely or never is contented to abide strictly'by the 
rules and formalities pf praotice whicli the father insti¬ 
tuted, and found to be in all respects satisfactory and 
effectual; accidentally, or by deliberate intent, lie strikes 
out miules of doing business which the other nowise 
contemplated. fTo the senior it will most likely appear 
that the junior is apt to go too fast, or to run insecurely 
in qaestionable directions; Wlille, in the opinion of the 
junior, the senior is a lumbering ‘slow coocli,’ which 
nullifies and overbalances, through tardiness and jolt¬ 
ings, whatever advantages of safety and 'sure transit it 
■nay gain by means of circiunspectiok and precaution, 
lu like manner, in all departments, the apparent in¬ 


compatibility of the old with the new—the untried and 
experimental with the steadfastly-established—is a 
well-known and readily-comprelicnded circumstance; 
a circumstance, indeed, which is sometimes lamentable 
in results, but which, nevertheless, we conceive to bo 
naturally explained by tlie notion of progressive origi¬ 
nality previously indicated. 

One of the consequences of this ever-prevailing ten¬ 
dency is, as we have hinted, the signal insufficiency of. 
otlicr people’s experience to further us with much efifect 
in our jiersonal course of life. What avails it that 
venerable and far-experienced persons continually affirm, 
with greatest emphasis, that what is called the ‘ world,’ 
fur instance, is altogether treacherous and unstable, 
and not to^^ depended on?—the multitude of dupes 
and disappointed men and women is not a whit dimi¬ 
nished. Tlie little boy who remonstrated with his 
motlicr because slie refused to allow him to go to the 
play, under pretence that she herself liad ‘ seen the folly 
of it,’ spoke precisely tlie universal sentiment, and un- 
qucncliable propensity of mankind, when iie replied 
that he, too, desired, more than anytliing, ‘ to see tlio 
folly of it.’ The young man listens gravely to old 
men’s counsels, but nevertheless profits little by tbetp 
when be comes into actual contact with the difflcultles, 
or temptations against which he hod been forewarned, 
because of his inability, in the first instance, to con¬ 
ceive liiinself in the circumstances predicated, and fut- 
tlier, because of ti latent, dinily-fclt conviction Of tlie 
ii)ap])licnbility of the-sage advices to his own concerns. 
As the daylight is of no avail in seeing till the eye baa 
become accustomed to it, so neither does it appear that 
oMier men's experiences can be turned to much account , 
before we have attained to some experience of our own. . 
Ueiice, in spite of the testimony of countless persons of 
accruilitcd practical knowledge touching the vanity of ' 
cert.iin kinds of pleasure—the folly of ambition, the j 
infelicities of lofty station, and the like—there aro never j 
wanting inexperienced people who pursue these things | 
With as much avidity as tiiuugh ttiey had been utterly | 
untried, confidently exiiectiiig to realise, by tycans of 
them, the highest gratifications. The number of re¬ 
corded failures never daunts the new aspirant, lie 
advances full of hope, and witli the utmost assurances 
of success, counting little of all obstructions which are 
reported to beset the path of his endeavours, and ad¬ 
dressing himself comploeently to tl^.accomplishment 
of the Impossible. It seems neitessary ^at he should 
learn ‘ the folly of it’ for himself, before he can be dis¬ 
suaded from its furtlier prosecution. How'many of the 
best years of human life are wasted in merely ascertain¬ 
ing how we really ought to live I Nay, there are many 
who never become acquainted with even this, persons ^ , 
on whom experience is entirely thrown away. ' J ’ 

Overlooking these, and restricting (be considwaUbn 
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to luch a» really draw advantage from their own ex< abape their action! in total diiregai^ of the priuci{i]cs 
perienoei, it may yet be well to aak, Whence cornea it Jftioie Talidity they acknowledge. Thia, nnhappily, 
that 80 little of the experience of the forefather! de- cannot be diiputed: but admitting thia, we bare yot to 
acenda upon the children ? How ia it that, in the worda aacertain why any man abould raanifeat to innate dis¬ 


inclination to accept the just couduaions wliich others 
have discovered, instead of straightway employing tliem 
to the advantage of his own afifaira. Why should he not 
receive the conclusions which have been estabhshed as 
a foundation for himself, and build higher thereupon ? 
Why must each man painfully construct, on a founda¬ 
tion of his own, some new fabric out of the old mate- 
possibly lie here: All men being, as we say, original, a rials ? It lies, doubtless, in the necessity wliich there 
now course is inevitable to every man who is to succeed Is in every man for building. All Ms serviceable knoio- 
in adequately unfolding ids true character. He cannot ledge is derived throvgh his own activity; his very fail- 


of poet Tennyson— 

* Otbors' follies tench ns not, 

Nor mtich tliolr wisdom teaches; 
nut must, of storlinK worth, is what 
Uur own uxiHiiicnue iiroachcs ?' 

The present writer will not undcrtike to say deflnilively 
how it is, but, as a rude suggestion, submits that it may 
possibly lie here: All men being, as we say, original, a 
now course is inevitable to every man who is to succeed 


be an incarnate imitation, and therefore is continunily 
impelled to experiment on his own account, and to try 
whatever possibilities may lie ivitliin himself, and thus, 
through action, speculation, and manifold successive 


ares and his follies are an apprenticeship to truth; 
ho learns by them what no precepts could so effec¬ 
tually teach him — the generic unprofitableness and 
destructive tendencies of vice, the beauty and the ma- 


modus of personal development, produce fluidly lliat jesty of virtue. But is there not, it may be asked, a 
realisation of humanity which exists already .as an idea danger of prolonging the apprenticeship ? Undoubtedly 


in his specific attribnfe.s. Thus it is tliat tlie best 
exemplars can really aid liiin little, and are of next to 
no avail, except in as far as they may guide him to¬ 
wards a more perfect understanding of his own per¬ 
sonality, and by showing him wlrnt things have been I 


there is ; and yet it ia commonly admitted that expe¬ 
rience ia, upon the whole, the most successful teacher, 
tliough apt to take considerable, and often enormous 
fees. Men, under most circumstances, do really learn 
something by experience, if by nothing else; or, if they 


hitherto achieved, and what ate actually unattainable, fail to do so, they arc not likely to acquire anything 


lead him tliereby to a clearer apprehension of what is 
possible to human nature. Any attempt to transfer the 


to greatly profit them under any other teaching. Any¬ 
way, it is incontestable that a certain culture of tiic 


exact experience of another to bis own ct^nsciousness character is derived through the process of acquiring 
must prove utterly abortive, and even if it were sue- experience. The effbrt * to prove all things,’ wiiicli a 
ccBsful, would bo to the prejudice of his individual wise man enforced as a bounden and indispeiisablo 
integrity, llo must in all oases take himself, as peojilo duty, does- unquestionably enhance the vigour of the 
entering into wedlock agree to take each other, ‘ for faculties, and qualifies them for the readier and more 
better for worse,’ exactly us he is, and nowise hope certain apprehension of the truth. The implicit ad- 
to oliango ids imtorc, otberrvise than as he may be mission of other men’s conclusions tends, on the con- 
cnablcd to improve it by diligent and wliolesome cul- trary, to foster a passive imbecility, and to detract 
ture. So only can he attain to the dignity and blessed- from the proper growtli and freu^ expansion of our 
neSs of a riglit activity; so only successfully fulfil the oWn essential powers. Every man is born to gather 
, special purpose for which he was called into existence. fruits for his own behoof from tho tree of the know- 
Now the tendency wo are hero considering appears ledge of good and evil, and by the new discernment 
to foreshadow, for most part in deep unconsciousness, thus obtained, shape out tho possibilities of his life. 


some fbndaraontal necessity fur relying upon tlie faculties 
and capabilities of the personal nature. A man’s in¬ 
herent disposition to slight the hard-bouglit experiences 
and conclusions of his predecessors, alike in action and 
in speculation, and to advance with headlong impetuosity 


Neither by action nor by thought can any one super¬ 
sede the need of thought or action in another. All the 
treasury of renowned experiences is insufficient to equip 
the unpractised character with the wisdom and requisite 
ability for the right accomplishment of his destiny here 


, to try whether ho cannot really extract, out of a similar in time. By action and passion, by conquest and defeat, 
set of circumstances or contemplations, results some- through the range of sufferance and endeavour, he must 
what more satisfactory and significant—such a disposi- advance in his own strength-—valiantly achieve tlie 
tiou seems to indicate a certain natural requirement indispensable dominion over his own weaknesses and 
wliich cannot otherwise bo answered. It cannot spring lusts, and rule the empire of his inclinations in the 

out of any obstinate inclination to close his eyei or his supremacy of his own might. The possessions or at- 

roasou to the truth ; for we find that, in some men at tainmeuts of another, in whatsoever way appropriated, 
least, there is a re.adiness to profit by what is true, can nowise yield him such rich results os spontaneously 
whenever it is sufficiently demonstrated by an actual ac&ue from an indepeujdeut acquisition of his own. In 
experience of their own. It must belong to a deeper this sense, more specially than any, ss-man must be 
law—some inward requisMon, some tyrannous demand tho daring architect of his own fortunes, llis own ex- 
of tho constitution—for such a cultivation as is promoted perience, whatsoever he has learnt, or ia in the way of 
l)y the act of acquiring e.rpmience. Not otherwise, surely, learning, os the outcome of his failures and successes, 

teonld men Incessantly distrust the realised endeavours is the main thing which he has really to rely upon for 

of their fellow-men ; not otherwise would tliey tend the day that is passing over him, or for any day therc- 
dontftiually to reproduce the very follies and ihort- after. * 

comings which others have already found to be inevit- Of what advantage, then, are the accumulated expe- 
able, IVom such and such particular courses 4nd experi- rlenoes of tho foregone gefferations, the heroic doinga 
raent* of conduct. It may be said, indeed,”-)diat the and endurances of faithful men, who have fi^len dead 
authebtleated experiences of men are not theoretically in the conflict With evil and cabsmity ?’ The advantage 
distrusted by the generality, however much their prac- remains first of ail with them; but also inw secondary, 
tiws may seem to overlook them; men will often recog- and stUl considerable defuse, with us, and all survivors 
niso the perfect truth of the demonstration, and yet and successors. But fee Mneflt is fiotderlveable In the 
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way of iramedialp imitation; not in regarding past 
achieremente M.actions whicb^ being once accompiisb^, 
can be made to serve ourselvee, without the need of 
further action. The new generation must also learn its 
poaaibilities. The man of to-day has a character of his 
own to represent, institutions and modes of living to de¬ 
vise, suitable to the altered ciroumstances of the world, 
just as the geological transformations are accompanied 
by successive and original developments of sensitive 
existence. The past is a noble and beneficent posses¬ 
sion ; ill it are planted deeply the roots of the perennial 
tree of human life; the flowering and fruitfnl manifesta¬ 
tions of the hour as they appear in social forms, or i>>u 
sliapo of manly culture, are all substantially sprung 
from the acoumolated vigour of the past, eacli season 
or particular era yielding its contribution of new and 
expansive influences. The present is united indissolubly 
with all the days that went before. The net result of 
other men’s activity is never really lost. But let us 
understand in what way it c.w truly serve us. Very 
evidently the instinct of humanity inclines to try over 
again every problem of existence; each inexperienced 
novice, in the face of the multiplied exiierience of fore¬ 
runners, venturing on the very courses wliicli have 
been seen to lead to naught; gathering thereby, never¬ 
theless, ilic fixed'assurance of the fact, and after mani¬ 
fold disasters and perplexities, finding at length, in 
sonic few instances at feast, a true and eETeutiiHl path 
wliercon to walk, and attain to a measure of well¬ 
being. What is the riglitful inference for man and for 
society ? Is it not that each must attain to an indepen¬ 
dent and appropri.ate experience? — that every man 
must learn his limits, every society its peculiar needs? 
Tliere is no progress, individually or socially, until the 
progressive agent has attained to some adequate com- 
pichension of what is befitting to his nature. He can 
learn only by trial, by the visible success of the riglit 
action, by visible failure of the wrong, tlirough progres¬ 
sive elevation an^ degradation, throughout the entire 
circuit of his capabilities. AH things conspire to 
prosper the right action: all things are in conspiracy 
to frustrate and overtnrn the wrong. Wait only the 
result, and the true endeavour will appear uppermost, 

‘ shaped to some perfect end.’ It is needless to regret 
tile loss of years which we-have spent in working folly; 
if they are gone, we can never again reconquer them 
from tlie relentless grasp of ’Time. Tiie folly was pos- 
si’nly indispensable to tlie growtli of after - wisdom. 
Man, as wo said, learns little save by action or by 
suflering. Jn tlie light of a Iiard personal experience 
many a thing will gradually appear clear. 'VVe have 
surveyed the land, sustaiaed vexations and weariness 
cnougli in the vain pastime of exploring it in quest of 
pleasant, places; let us here begin to work. Having 
gained a Uttle experience of onr own, we are now per¬ 
haps in a condition to avail ourwlves, to some extent, 
of the experiences of others, which we could not for¬ 
merly appreciate. Out of that so disregarded store of 
wise conclusions we may now, being once aware,, of 
their undoubted genuineness, draw here and there a 
matter for one’s own occasions. Wc had to test by 
experiment whether they wore genuine or not, before 
wo could become acquainted with their worth. Doubt¬ 
less we lost abundant time in doing so, but we have 
thereby at least acquired an experter faculty for using 
them. IDiving attained to a more intimate conception 
of the preoiseaConditions under which wc were pre¬ 
ordained to lire, and to a tounder estimate of the capa¬ 
bilities that are in us, we may at length succeed in 
working out some satisfactory sort of life. Thus man, 
a^r a round of error, comes homeward to the touth. 
Undoubtedly he may lose himself in the confusion* of 
the jourimy* but tbera is at least a way by which he 
can return. Society, too, has ita ‘ wjlii oats’ to sow— 
its vain philosophies and profitless economies, of which 
also it will do well to take good heed, lest they grov^ to 


mere thistles and offensive jungle. The opening days 
and years of every eucccisive era is a kind of somal 
yottthtime, wherein society more or less repeats the 
follies which are inoifleut to all iueinient developments; 
but here hIbo, after a sufficiency of harsh experiences, 
there comes a better understanding of the wants and 
possibilities of the time; and the admireble teachings 
of preceding ages are then to some extent accepted, 
and the new phoDnix^born Society springs visibly into 
being. Perilous, not the less, is the process of reno¬ 
vation, wherein the new reality has to take its shape 
out of ashes and decay. It may even dtance, as more 
than once has happened, that in that wondrous world- 
regeneration through the agony of change, instead of 
new resplendent life, there may be absolute destruction. 
It all depends umn the uses which we make of our ex¬ 
perience. The life or death of the very soul—wliether 
of n man or of society—is entirely contingent upon the 
manner in which it profits, or 'fails to profit, by ex¬ 
perience. 


FIRST QUARRELS. 

A SKKTCIl FROM I.IFE. 

I AM one of the many from whom Heaven has seen fit to 
tako awaythe individual interests of life, that, perohani’e. 
they might become universaL Sometimes 1 couid almosr 
liken myself to a mirror, which receives on its silent, soli- : 
tary breast the fleeting images that pass it by, and so 
takes them, for the time being, as companions to its own 
void heart, while it makes of them life-pictures to be re¬ 
flected abroad. These passing interests I create for my¬ 
self continually. They seem, too, to meet me voluntarily 
on every side, not merely in society, but in chance roii-. 
counters along the waysides of life. I rarely jouniey five 
miles from my home without discovering, or, if you will, 
manufacturing, some pleasant and useful passage in hu¬ 
man life, which makes mo feci one with my fellow-crea¬ 
tures, as though the world stretched out lovingly its hand 
to the solitary one, and called her ‘ Sister! ’ 

The other day I took my way homeward. Reader, I 
may as well tell the truth, that 1 am a little, old maid, 
living in London, and working hard that I may live at 
all; also that, in order to add a sm;ill mite to my slender 
modicum of health, 1 had abided for a brief space at that* 
paradise of Cockneys—Southend. A very respectable 
paradise it is too, with its lovely green lanes extending 
close to the shore of what is ail but tbe sea; its pleasant 
cliffs feathered with rich underwood, which the tide al-. 
most kisses at high-water; making tbe whole neighbour¬ 
hood os pretty a compound of seaside and rural sceneiy 
as the lovers of both would wish. When my ‘fairie 
barque * (tbe London steamboat Piyad, please, roaderj 
wafted me from thence, I felt a slight pain at my heart. 
One suffers many such on quitting earth’s pleasant nooks. 

‘ I ought to have got used to “ good-W ” by this time,’ 
thought 1 to myself, half patiently, ball sadly, and began 
to divert my attention by noticing the various groups on 
deck. 1 always do so on principle, and it is bard if I do 
not find some * bit ’ of human nature to study, or some 
form of outward beauty in man, woman, or ebiid to fall 
in love with. Travelling alone ^as I ever do travel— 
what should I fear, with ray quiet face and Wiy forty 
years l>, I hud plenty of opportunity to look around, and 
soon my eye fell on two petsolis, meet subjects to awaken 
interest. 

They were a young couple who sat opposite to me—so 
close, that 1 could hear eveiy word above a whisper. But 
whispering with them seemed pleasantest, at least for a 
long time. I should have taken them for lovers, save for 
a certain air of cheerful unreserve Which lovers never 
hare, and an occMional tttidisMised ‘ my dear * falling 
from both^tbeir lips. At lost, keeping a watch over the 
girl’s left Hand, I saw it unglevcd, and thereon the wed¬ 
ding-ring] It rested with a sort of new importance, as 
though the hand were unused to its weight. Uncon- ^ 
sciously she played and fidgeted with its shining cirel^ 
and then recmlected herself with a smile and blush. ^ It 
was quite Clear my new pets were a bridegroom and bride. 
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i Here, then, wna a page in human life open before me : 
1 tried to read it line by line, romancing where I could 
wt>t read. Full opportunity 1 had, for they took no notice 
of me: they saw nothing in the world but their own two 
aclvcs. Ilapjiy blindness ! 1 believe iniich in phyeiog- 

nomy, so I amused myself with deciphering theirs. The 
girl’s face was strikingly pretty. There was the high 
brow, showing littlo talent, but much sense ; the candid, 
loving, and yet half-wicked dark eyes; the straight nose, 
and short curled upfier lip; but there the face changed, 
ns faces sonictinies do, from beauty into positive ugliness. 
The. lower lip was full- pouting - showing that it could 
look both sulky and sensual; and the chin retreated—in 
fact, positively ‘ ran away!’ I said to myself, ‘ If the 
under half of the character matches the under half of the 
face, the young husband there will find a few more difli- 
culties with the wife he has married than with the 
“ lasait” he wooed.' So I turned'to his countenance, and 
speculated thereon. It was decidedly handsonic—Oreek 
in its outline ; in expression so sweet, ns to be almost 
feeble ; at least so I tliouglit at first when he was smiling, 
as he ever did when he looked at her. Uiit in a few minutes 
of silence I saw the mouth settle into firm horizontal 
j lines, indicating that with its gentleness was united that 
I resolute will and clear decision without wliich no man 
I can be tlio woitby head of a household—respected, loved, 
l*niid obeyed. For in all households one must rule; and 
wo bo to that family wherein its proper head is cither a 
petty tyrant, or, through liis own weakness, a dethroned 
and contemned slave! 

Therefore, when I noticed the pretty, wilful ways, and 
sometimes half-silly remarks of the bride, I felt that this 
young, thoughtless creature might yet have cause to thank 
Heaven that she had married a man who knew to rule as 
well as to cheruih her. 

Until now, I had not speculated on their station or 
calling: it was enough for me that they belonged to tlic 
wide family of humanity. Hut as my iiuisiiigs wandered 
idly on into their future life, 1 look this also into con- 
kideratiuu Doth had a certain grace and ease in mien 
and speech, though, through the wife’s tones, I distin¬ 
guished the vague drawl which infects most classes of 
Londoners. Hut the husband looked and spoke like a 
gentleman. I felt ^ure he was such, even though ho 
‘ might stand behind a counter. A third individual broke 
their tetc-k-teto—a middle-aged Cockney, phe tie famille, 
—evidently some beach acquaintance made at Southend. 
His chance question produced aii auswer to my inward 
wondering. 

‘ Oh,’ said the bride, ‘ wc could only stay at Southend 

a few days, because of my’-She paused a moiiient, 

and then changed the word husband into ‘ JMr Uoodriche. 
He cannot be longer away from business.’ 

The young bridegroom, then, was ‘ in business ’—one of 
those worthy, labouring bees who furnish the community 
with honey. I thought how hard he must have toiled by 
counter or in shop to have gained so early in life a home 
and a wife. I respected him accordingly. 

My ‘interesting couple’ bcgim a lively chat with their 
new companion : at least the wife did. >lic put forth all 
her smiles, all that battery of fascination with which she 
had probably before her marriage won her spurs on the field 
of eonqiiiest, and been dubbed ‘ a most shocking flirt.’ And 
in the shadow that gathered over the quiet hmsband’s face, 

I saw the reflection of that tihich mustoTteii have bitterly 
troubled the peace of the still more retiring lover. True, 
the girl was doing nothing wrong—her new friend was old 
enough to have been her father, so no jealousy could be 
aroused; but still she was taking her attention and con¬ 
versation from her husband to give it to a perfect stranger. 
She would not have done so had he been only her lover 
still.. Alas 1 that women should take so mudh pains to 
win love, and so little to keep it! 

Each minute the young husband spoke less, and his 
countenanoh grew darker. She only laughed, and 
chattered ,tho more. Foolish—foolish one I 'Inero cams 
on a heavy shower, and there was a rush below. ‘ Come 
with us to the further end; I will find a place for you,’ 
kindly said the blithe young wife, turning back to the 


little old maid. I thanked her, bateleclined, For the 
world, I would not have prevented the chance that, in 
the solitude of a crowd, some word or look raijt^ pass 
between husband and wife to take away his gloom. Yet 
when I left the cabin, I saw her sittifig^boanetless, and 
laughing with a childish gaiety—between her silent, 
grave husband and the disagreeable old man. 

I went to my quiet place at the stern of the boat, and 
turned away so that I could see only the turbid river 
and the dull gray sky. It was as complete solitude as 
though I had been on Robinson Crusoe’s raft in the midst 
of the Pacific. I pondered over life and its mysteries, 
as one does who is used to loneliness—who is accustomed 
to dwell, as it were, on a mountain top, seeing the world 
and its inhabitants move below like puppets in a show. 
And herein does fate half atone for ties riven, and ties 
never formed—that in such a life one learns to forget 
self; and all individual joys and griefs, loves and hatreds, 
arc swallowed up in universal sympathies. 

I pondered much on the two young creatures I had 
left below; and, woinaii-like, 1 thought chiefly of the 
woman. She seemed to mo like a child toying with a 
preeions jejrel, little knowing what a fearful thing it is 
to throw away love, or to play lightly, mockingly, with 
tho.se feelings on which must rest the joy or wo of two 
human souls for a lifetime. And passing from this in¬ 
dividual case, 1 thought solemnly, almost painfully, of 
the strange mysteries of human life, which seem often do 
bestow the priceles.s boon of love where it is unvalued 
and cast away. Unconsciously I repeated the well- 
known words, ‘To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away.’ But iny soul 
answered meekly, ‘ Only on earth, and life is not long— 
not long! ’ 

And turning once more to tho group of my fellow- 
voyagers, I saw tlie two in whom I took such an interest. 
They were standing together a little opart, leaning on 
the vessel’s side. He was talking to her, not angrily, but 
gravely—earnestly. In the expression of his face I scarce 
recognised the man who had borne siniliiigly all her idle 
jests, sportive contradictions, and caprices an hour a^o. 
Sue tried them agait^ for a few minutes; hut in vain. 
Then she hung her head, and pouted; ' Soon quick, wilful 
answers came. I heard them not; but 1 was sure of the 
fact from her flushed cheek and sparkling eye, as she 
disengaged her arm from his. Man’s patience is never 
eternal, not even in the honeymoon; he spoke to her 
firmly, while his face darkeded into positive anger, and 
then there was a sullen silence between them. 

The time passed, and still they remained in the .same 
position together; but oh what a sea of sullen anger was 
between them! Neither saw tho other’.-) face; but 1 saw 
both. He stood gazing up into the leuileu clouJ.s, his 
mouth firmly set, and yet twitching every now and thetf 
with suppressed feeling. Was it, perchance, tho bitter 
disappointment, almost agony, of the man who has with 
pain and toil built for himself a household beartli, and 
finds it trodden into ruins by the very idol whom he 
hoped to place there for ever! A foolish girl! wishing 
to try your power, and keep tho honoured husband a 
tyrannised lover still. Do you think what it is you do? 
When you sutfci your own hands to tear down the fair 
adornments of idolatry with which his passion has decked 
you, and appear before him, not as an aifgelic ideal, but 
a 8elfi.sh, sullen,'or vain woman, little know you that it' 
may take years of devotion to efface tho bitterness pro- 
duced by that one hour—the first when he sees you at 
you are t 

The young husband glanced once only at his wife; but 
that was enough. The lower lip—that ndious lower lip, 
which had at first awoke my doubto!—Was the very image 
of weak, pouting sfillenness. Butittweaknesa was Us safe¬ 
guard against ^continued obstinacy; and I saw—though 
the husband did not see—that as she bent ever the skfe,' 
tear after tear dropped silently into the river, Thbro was 
hope still! , 

^e was leaning over the gangway door, a place scarce 
dangerous, save to the watchful anxiety of affection. How¬ 
ever, the fact seemed to strike her husband; for ho suJ- 
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denly drew her airay, though formally, and without any 
sign of wwhing for reconciliation. But this one gli{At 
act ahowed the thoughtfulneaa, the lore—oh, if ahe had 
only anawered it by one kind look, one word of atone¬ 
ment I But no; there ahe etood—immovable. Neither 
would yield. I would hare given the world could 1 hare 
I whispered in the wife’s ear, ‘ For the love of Heaven—for 
I the love of him—for the peace of your whole life, be the 
i first to any, forgive me I Right or wrong, never mind. 

Whichever have erred, it is your place—os weakest and 
! nioat'loving—to yield first. ^ Oh, did you but know the 
I joy, the blessedness of creeping close to your husband’s 
I wounded, perchonco angry heart, and saying—Take inp 
I in there again; let us not be divided more! And he 
1 would take you, ay, at once; and love you the m. • for 
j the forbearance which never even asked of his pride the 
I concession that he was also wrong!’ 

\ Perhaps this long speech was partly written in his eyes; 

for when, by chance, they mot the young wife’s, she turned 
I away, colouring crimson : and at that moment up came 
I the enemy once more, in the shape of tho inti-usive elderly 
{ gentleman; but the hubband’s lecture, whatever it was, 

I' had its effect in tho girl’s demeanour. Sl^e drew back 
I! with a quiet womanly reserve, strongly cofitrasted with 
j j her former coquettish forwardness, and left ‘ Mr (Jood- 
! riche’in |io.sbession of the field. And I liked the bus- 
I band ten times better for the gentlemanly dignity with 
I wliich he sbogk off all trace of ill-humour, and conversed 
|! with the intruder. The boyish lover socracd changed 
I into the firm, self-dependent man. And when the wife 
' j timidly crept up, and put her arm through his, he turned 
i: round and smiled upon her. Oh how gladly, yet how 
|; shyly, she answered the slight token of peace! And T 
! i said to myself. ‘ That man will have a just, and firm, yet 
; tender sway: he will make a first-rate head of a family ! ’ 

1 , 1 saw little more of them until near the journey’s end. 

I i They were then sitting in the half-empty cabin alone 

.together; for to niy delight, and perhaps theirs, the ob- 
!; noxious individual of middle age had landed at Black- 
!, wall. Very quiet they seemed : all the exuberant Imppi- 
' ness which at first had found vent in almost childish 
:, frolic was passed,away. The girl no longer laughed and 
j jested with her young husband; but she drew close to 

I I his side, lierhead bending toward his shoulder, a.s though, 
j > but for the presence of a stranger, it would fain droop 

I i there, heavy with its weight of penitence and love. Yet 
j as 1 watched the restless look in her eyes, and the faint 
1 ' shadow that still lingered on the young man’s face, 1 
' I thought how much hod been perilled, and how happy— 

! I ay, ten limes happier—would both have felt had the first 

quarrel never been! 

In the confusion of departure I lo.st my young friends, 
as I thought, for ever; but on penetrating the mysterious 
‘ depths of an omnibus, I heard a pleasant voice address- 

., ing me—‘ So you are again our fellow-passenger to-? ’ 

’ But I will not say where, lest the young couple should 

II ‘ speer’ for mo, and demand why 1 dared to * put them in 
I print.’ And yet they would scarce be wroth did they 
I know the inany chords they touched, and the warm inte- 
: rests they awakened in a poor withered heart which has 
I so few. 

I It was the dreariest of wet nights in London—Heaven 
j knows how dreary that is!—but they did not seem to 
i feel it at aU. They were quite happy—quite gay. I 
I wondered whether for them was prepared tho deepest 
I bliss of earth—the first ‘ coming homo;’ and I felt almost 
sure of it when the husband called out to the conductor, 

j ‘Set us down at-;’ naming a quiet, unobtrusive, 

new-built square. He said it with the half-conscious 
importance of one who gives a new address, thinking the 
world must nA:ice what is of so much interest to himself; 
and then tho young people looked at one another, and 
smiled. , 

I said to the wife—drawing the bow at a venture— 
‘What a miserable night!—Is it not pleasant coming 
homo I ’ 

She looked first at her husband, and then turned to 
me, her whole face beaming and glowing with happiness, 

* Oh, it is—it is I ’ 


They bade me good-night, and disappeared. I leant 
back in my dark corner, my heart very full: it bad just 
strength to give them a silent blessing, and no more. 1 
remembered only that I had been young once, and that 
I was now an old maid of forty years. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATORS. 

, . BlkDS. 

In most countries tho procedures of birds and other 
animals have been frequently considered as indicative 
of changes of weather, or of the character of coming 
seasons; and a learned German naturalist, I’rofeMor 
Brehro, has recently conimuiuuated to Uken's ‘ Isis* an 
interesting paper upon the subject, lie directs atten¬ 
tion chiefly to the actions of birds—these animals, both 
from their delicate organisation and migratory habits, 
seeming especially susceptible to changes of weatlier 
and of season. 

When inclement weather is impending, many birds, 
such as (‘rows, chafHnchcs, yellow hammers, &c. &c. 
collect in large or small flocks, and deport themselves 
contrary to tlieir wont. The crows are perched with 
drooping wings and dull aspect, seeming to have lost all 
their habitual vivacity. The smaller birds are, how¬ 
ever, extremely restless, flying here and there, remain¬ 
ing nowhere long, and becniiiing unusually shy, so that 
even those of them that are not generally very circum¬ 
spect in their procedures are now shot with diiSculty. 
'J'lic German bird-catchers at these times close their 
nets in despair, declaring that they can do no good, as 
‘ tho weather has got into the birds’ heads.’ T'he sea¬ 
birds, on the approach of storms, seek the coasts, espe- 
cinlly holes in the clifis, and sometimes even fall on the 
decks of vessels. 

It is also just before a storm that the song-birds send 
fortli their loudest and most beautiful strains, the entire 
bird-world exhibiting a state of unusual excitement, as 
if bent upon expressing the intensity of its enjoyment 
of the existing weather prior to the coming change. 
I^vcral birds, too, utter peculiar cries on the approach 
of rain; and the common cock crows away more vigo¬ 
rously than ever, especially in the night. It is generally 
I said that the liens with cock’s plumage (that is, hens 
1 who have censed to lay eggs have feathers resembling 
the males, and can crow like them) only crow when 
fine weather is about to change. Certain birds, too, 
indieato an approaching thaw in winter. The crows, 
jackdaws, and magpies become calmer, and all the 
crow-tribos look plumed and pleased. The juniper- 
thrushes and blackbirds loso much of their shyness, and 
are hence much more easily taken. 

' In assisting to predict the nature of the coming sea¬ 
son, the exact observation of the breeding-tiniu of birds 
is very instrumental. If pairing takes place very early, 
we may with certainty predict a flue and early spring. 
Several birds, as the starlings, may breed twice in tho 
same year. When this occurs early in April, we may 
expect a fine May; for the numerous insects necessary 
fur the nourishment of the young are not met with in 
a cold and rainy May ; in this case the eggs are not 
laid until the end of April or beginning of May, so 
that tlie bringing up of the young takes plac4 in June, 
when nourishment will hai^fy bo wanting. In this last 
case there is hut one breeding. Sometimes the pair¬ 
ing of (ioinestic birds takes place remarkably early. 
'I'hus Dr Brchm observed it in respect to pigeons and 
ducks in 1848 as early as January, and even saw young 
pigeons in that month. Ho immediately concluded a 
very mild winter would result, which proved to be the 
case. Again, the late breeding of birds announces a 
mild aqtamn. The hpuse-swallow has been observed 
hreedin^uring harvest-time, and the quail at the be¬ 
ginning of September ; but so warm was the season on 
these occasions, that the young were not only suffi¬ 
ciently nourished, but strong enough to accompany th» 
parents in their migratory flight. Tlie same has been 
observed in some wild species of pigeon, as the Columia 
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palumhns and CEnas, the latter having been found breed¬ 
ing in September in a very warm year. On many ooca- 
aiona partridges have been found breeding in August, 
so that their young were very small in September) but 
the weather on such oecasions has always proved so 
fine, that they were eBiily>bred, while during the very 
inelernent June and July of 184.5 tliousands perished. 
The spring of the year 1846 is well worthy of attention. 
Hares and rabbits bore young remarkably early. The 
first Motacilla abha was seen os early as the 16th Ecb- 
ruary, and rcdst.arts on the 2d March; nay, the white 
storks and starlings wintered even in the northern parts 
of Oermuny. 'J'liey were seen both at Wittenlwrg and at 
tVolkenberg. The cn)WB, magpies, and partridges were 
observed pairing in January; and seeing the be.auHful 
weather, every one expected a very early breeding sea¬ 
son. Tins did not occur, however; for in the middle of 
April many crows, magpies, jackdaws, and other early 
nest-building birds, had cither laid no eggs at all, or very 
few of them. They had, therefore, a presentiment of the 
bitter cfdd April which was to ensue, and showed how 
much more securely they had l»en direeted by this 
than many of the inhabitants of the localities, who, 
having commenced the culture of their gardens and 
fields during the warm winter and cnily spring, sus¬ 
tained gre.at damage by the subsequent cold. 

' But not only is it important to note the time of 
breeding, but the places wherein the eggs are deposited. 
Many of the waterfowl are so limited in their choice of 
situation, that they ran make but little change ; and 
the consequence is, that on the occurrence of great in¬ 
undations, as that of June 1845, thousands of their eggs 
are destroyed. Other birds, however, have more choice 
in the selection of their nesting-places, and are guided 
much by their presentiments of the we.ather. Among 
these, in the author’s vicinity at Kenthendorf, he lias 
observed the kingfisher and the plover. The first of 
theso birds, in tlie spring-time, when the coming rains 
would render the deeper brooks too turbid for it to 
diseern and catch the little fish for its young, frequents 
the clearer ponds much nearer the source. This was 
especially the case in 1816, 1817, and 183.5, in which 
years large quantities of rain fell in May aud June. 
As respects the plovers, they usually do not form their 
fiesta ill the vicinity of Renthendorf, this lying too liigli 
and dry for their purposes. In April 1843, however, 
several pair fixed their residence on a farm situated on 
a liill; and the spring and summer of that year proved 
Dxtre^ly wot Again, in April 1845, tlie author was 
apprised that the same occurrence had taken place, 
and ho at once prophesied a wet season; and so abun¬ 
dant did tile floods prove, that, bad the plovers’ eggs 
been deposited in their usual places, they must all liave 
been destroyed. The hilly places they had chosen 
pfoved, in such a season, sufficiently moist for their 
purposes. Similar conclusions may be drawn iWim the 
procedures of the landrails (firex pratemis). If these 
birds, on their arrival, take up their aboles in or near 
large fens, then may we he certain a dry summer will 
follow ; for then will the marshes become so naueli dried 
up, that the birds will lie able to find dry and grassy 
places BCj^cient for their support and security. If 
neitlier a very wet nor very dry summer is impending, 
then they resort to meadows eiroducing the rarex, whicli, 
growing very high, answers all their purposes. But if, 
in the spring, they resort to neither such meadows nor 
to marshy districts, but repair to fields in which peas, 

■ clover, barley, &c. are grown, then may we be certain 
of a wet summer. A great variety of waterfowl fre- 
i^ent the large collections of water at Ahlsdorf near 
Herzberg; and if they remain there to breed, it is 
certain that the season will not prove a verjJSry one, 
so tfi^ the -inarslies will not te dried up. In other 
yeati, ho^Weir, although these are still full of water, 
tb^'whotiaW'.'f^e'Wrds quit the vicinity; and it is then 
, Jwayi fbnnd .ffiat the summer proves a very dry one, 
.and that the marshes become dried up. The celebrated 
Naumann relates a similar fact:—A gray goose had 


bred In a large pond of water, and had auoceeded in 
bringing up her young; when <mo night the whole family 
disappeared, and were found in a much smaller pond. 
The summer proved exceedingly hot, and the Isrge 
pond which the goose (here certainly no goose) had 
quitted when full of water, became entirejy dried up, 
whereas the one she had migrated to continued to re¬ 
tain Its water. In the same manner Dr Brehm has 
remarked that when the sandmarten {Hirundo riparia) 
quits the banks she has been accustomed to for water 
surrounded with steeper banks, floods may be certainly 
reckoned upon. . . , 

The manner of breeding also furnishes its indications. 
Thus in the scarce years (expressively called in German 
‘ hunger-years’) 1816 and 1817, many of the insectivo¬ 
rous birds laid far fewer eggs than ordinary. In the nest 
of a Muscioapa f/ris<)la two eggs only wore found ; and the 
cold and rainy weather wiiicli followed would have pre¬ 
vented the nourishment of a greater numlier of young. 
Dr Brchni, in 1843, observed witliin a small space seven 
pair of tower-hawks, which kept together, and were 
very lively, but, with the exception of two pair, bred 
not. The nests of these two pair wore observed. In 
the one the little ones died of hunger while quite young; 
the others were fed by their parents with the greatest* 
diffleiilty for a longer period, but were at last found 
dead under the nest. It proved fortunate for the other 
five pair that they hod not bred also ; for so scarce did 
their food become in 1843, that even the old birds could 
hardly sustain their own lives. It was different in the 
sjiring of 1845, for then the whole of these hawks bred ; 
for although there were enormous rains, yet as the tem¬ 
perature of the air was high, on abundance of insect 
food olfered itself for the young; and founding his 
opinion upon tlie greater number breeding, Dr Brclini 
bad foretold tliat the temperature of 1845 would prove 
far higher tlian that of 1843. 

Finally, the migration of birds is of importance In the 
point of view we are now considering. It is evidently 
not the present want of food that impels them to flight 
—for that may exist in abundance when they leave us 
—hut an instinctive apprehension of coming scarcity. 
The timo of departure, however, undergoes great changes, 
the observation of which is important in prognosticating 
the weather. Is tlie autumnal flight insignificant ?—that 
is, the number of birds quitting our shores less than : 
usual, and these seeming iti no haste to quit—wo may be 
then certain that neither an early nor severe winter is 
ill prospect; but if the contrary is the case—if tlie 
birds desert us soon, and take with them strangers who 
in other years do not accompany them—tlicii cold 
weather is surely in store for ns. This was seen re¬ 
markably in Germany in the years 1844 and 184,5. In > 
the autumn of the first of these years all Germany was 
overspread with such numbers of the different species 
of tlie nuthatch (Nucifraqa), that the like had not beeji 
seen for half a century, Gtlier birds, such as the Lestris 
parasitica and 7'im.osa tneyeri, had not been seen for thirty 
years. Somewhat later came the coloured jays, various , 
species of the rush and wild-ducks, and other aquatic 
birds. The attentive ornithologist could only conclude { 
from such a migration that a severe winter was at 
hand ; and su it proved. Next year the case was altered. 
Tile nuthatch and jays appeared not to migrate; the 
starlings were still observed at Renthendorf at the end 
of November: these, as well as the white storks, fre¬ 
quenting the banks of the Elbe and the Mnlde during 
all the wioterl Under these circumstances, to have 
expected a cold winter would have been ridiculous j and 
none such came. The appearance of various individual 
birds quite early in 1848' would have led to the con¬ 
clusion that a very early spring was at hand<; but the 
arrest of their arrival in March, and their tardy nest¬ 
building, foretold the uncqngenial weather that occurred 
in AprO. An unusual duration of the stay of northern 
birds in sonthera regions is always a very unwelcome 
sign, as portending a late spring. Thousands of the 
JPrinyitttt'mimtiJringiUa remained in Central Germany as 
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11 of tlic'ir stores was never perceived by Athanasius or 
i 1 Pulcheria. 

j j The old couple were fund of good living. They rose 

11 early, and liad llieir coffee; then Athanasius strolled 

1 out about his grounds, and conversed witli liis steward, 

1 who, old fox tliKt lie was, knew well ho\v to flutter his 

1 master into the belief that everything went on right. 

' Wlien Athanasius went in, lie would say, * Pulcheria 
; Iviiiiovna, don’t you think ’tis time to eat something ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know what you can cat now, Athanasius 
‘ Ivanovitch, except the little pork patties, or those 

1 seasoned with poppy seeds, or else a dish of salted 
j inushroom.^.’ 

* Let us have tlic mushrooms and the patties too, my 
, ■ heart.’ 

An liour before dinner, Athanasius usually drank a 
; portion of brandy from an ancient silver cup, soasoniiig 
^ it with a few small dried fl.sh. At noon they dined. 
Besides the dishes and sauce-boats, the table was usually 
covered witli a number of little jars, hermetioally sealed, 
in order that tlie aroma of their liighly-soasoiied con¬ 
tents might not escape. Tlie conversation generally 
; turned on the'business of the Iiour. 

[ ‘ I think thin flummery is a little burnt. Wliat do 

! yon think of it, Pulcheria Ivanovna ?’ 
i 'No, Athanasius Ivanovitch. Pour some more melted 

' butter over it, and some nmshrouin sauce, and then you 
' won’t think it burnt.’ 

! After dinner, the old man tisu.ally slept fur an hour ; 

afterwards his wife would bring in a cut water-melon, 

; s.kyiiig, ‘ Will you taste this beautiful melon, Alhaiia- 
j sius Ivanovitch V’ 

' ‘ All, I’ulchcria Ivanovna, don’t depend on its red 

1 colour,’ said her husband, helping himself, however, to 
j a huge slice : ‘ tliero are some fine rosy-lookiiig melons 
tiint are good for nothing.’ 

' ' ’file melon, hou’Cver, soon disappeared, Tlien Atha- 
i nasius Ivaiiovitcli ate some pears, and went to take a 
] ttini in the garden with his wife. When they returned 
i to the lioiise, the good laily occupied herself with her 
i lioiischold air.tirs, wliile her liusband, seated in an easy- 
j chair, looked idly on, watching the constant opening 

1 and shutting of the store-room, and tlie servants bring- 
j iiig sieves and baskets backwards and forwards. After 

1 e time, he would soy, ‘What shall we cat, Pulcheria 
Ivanovna ?’ 

‘ Would you like some gooseberry puffs P 

‘ Very much.’ 

* Perhaps you’d prefer a little 

* Let us try botli.’ 

Before aujiper, Athanasius Ivanovitch generally ate 
a few other trifles. At nine o’clock supper was served, 
'riieii they retired for the night, and tlie busy house¬ 
hold became still. Their room was so liot, that few 
persons could have supported its temperature; but 
Athanasius, in order to be W'armcr still, Iiad liis bed 
made on the top of a stove, the heat of whicli, however, 
sometimes became so great, that ho was forced to rise 
in the middle of tiic night, and walk about the room, 
groaning occasionally. 

‘ Why do you groan ? ’ Piilclieri.i would ask. 

* Because I feel niy stomach uncasj'.’ 

‘ Would you like to eat something, Athanasius 
Ivanovitch?’ 

* I daresay it would do m^’good, Pulcheria Ivanovna: 
what would j ou recommend ? ’ 

‘ Curds and wliey, or some dried pears.’ 

' Well, let us have themand a servant, only half- 
awake, was sent to rummage the larder. 

Tlien Atiiannsius, after eating a good plateful, would 
say, ‘ 1 feel much better now j’ and returning to bed, 
he would sleep tranquilly till rooming.. 

These ^oml people appeared to most advand^e when 
they reeei^d guests. Tlien they seemed but to live for 
tlio comfo^ of their friends. “The best of everything 
that thetr^jij|;o^ could produce was offered with the 

utmost cordiality ; and there was nothing affected in this 
display of hospitality : you saw in their oountenunces 
the pleasure they felt wlieu -their dainties were duly 
accepted. Never was any visitor allowed to depart on 
the day of his arrival : lie must always remain to deep. 

‘You must not tliink of going,’ Athanasius would 
say : ‘ who knows but tliat robbers may attack yon.’ 

• Yes,’ would add Pulcheria ; ‘ and then tile night is 
dark, and the road had, and your coaelimaii, besides, 
being a weak little man, is lialf-asleep in the kiCctien by ' 
this time.’ So the visitor was forced to remain, and | 
spend a pleasant, tranquil evening. I fancy now that I 1 
can see tlie figure of Athanasius Ivanovitch bent for- j 
ward in his arm-chair, listening with his perpetual | 
placid smile to his friend’s discourse. The visitor, who ■ 
himself seldom left his country-house, hazarded a mini- | 
her of political conjectures — related in a mysterious tone ; 
liow tlie Prencli and Engiisli liad secretly combined to 
send Bonaparte again to Ku8.sia ; or else hc'discussed 
the war whicli was then convuI.sing Europe. 

'Then Athanasius, affecting not to see Pulclieria, 
woulii say, ‘ I intend myself to go to the wars : wliy 1 
should not I be a soldier ? ’ _ | 

‘Just hear liim,’ cried Pulcheria: ’don’t mind a 
word lie says. How could ho, in his old age, set out for, 
tlie wars. Why, the first soldier he met would kill j 
iiim.’ , 

‘ Not at all,’ replied Athanasius ;' I would kill him.’ 

' Idsteii to iiiui !’ resumed Pulcheria. ‘ How could he 
go to tlie wars? His pi.stols and liis sword arc lying in j 
the hBiiber-riiom covered witli rust. If you only saw 1 
them ! 'They would surely explode and cut his face : j j 
my poor old man would be disfigured for tlie rest of |' 
his days!’ 1 

• Well,’ retorted Athanasius, ‘ I’ll buy new arms : I’ll 
get a satire and a Cossack lance.’ 

‘What folly you talk!’ cried Pulclieria Ivanovn.a. 

* I know well you are jesting ; but such jokes alwaj s j 
make me feel uncomfortable.’ And Athanasius Iviino- j 
vitch, satisfied with liaviiig frightened his wife a little, j 
smiled, and was silent. i 

It was pleasant to liear Pulcheria pressing a guest to 
breakfast. 

‘ Here,’ she would sa}', taking the stopper out of a 
bottle, ‘ is brandy made with mint, an excellent thing 
for a pain in the back. And here is some more made 
witli ccntcry, most elBcacious against singing in the 
cars or pimples on the face. Hero is amitluT bottle | 
flavoured with peach kernels; just try a small glass- i 
fill. If you happen, when rising in the morning, to 
strike your forehead against the sharp corner of the 
bedpost, so that a swelling is produced, you have only 
to take a little of this before dinner, and the mark will 
soon disappear I’ 

’Then she would conduct her guest to a table covered 
with a number of small plates. 

• Here are mushrooms stewed with pepper, and some 
others done with gillyflower water. Tliese are preserved 
walnuts. I learned a peculiar mode of doing them from 
a Turkish woman, at the time wlien there were Turkish 
prisoners in the country. Here is a preserve which I 
learned to make from Fattier Ivan. You take a small 
barrel, and p'lt in first a layer of oak-leaves, then pepper 
and saltpetre, then musbruoms, and covir them over 
with the flowers of the nitchoumeter.* Here are cheese 
patties, and some others made of cabjiage and black 
corn, whicli Atiianasius Ivanovitch likes very much.’ 

I loved tq visit tliese good people, although 1 gene¬ 
rally returned with a fit of indigestion. Certainly the 
air of Lower Russia aids jthe functions of' the stomach, 
else its hospitable inhabitants would soon find them¬ 
selves in their coffins. 

At leimth a change came over this peaceful household': 
the heaftii ,of Pulcheria Ivanovna began to decliiip. 
Gradually the grew weaker and thinner; and one day 
she said to her husband, ’Atiianasius Ivanovitch, when 

, * ' ' * Assort otfruit-jclly. 

» An odoriferous plant wliloh grows on the steppes- | 
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I die, ^ill you have ine dresBeil in my gray spotted 
robe? Don’t waste my red striped satin one, but have 
it maiie into, a dressing-gown for yourself it will be 
very handsome for you to receive visitors in.’ 

‘How you talk, Pulcheria Ivanovna. God only 
knows when death will come to any of us; and here 
' you frighten mo with such words I ’ 

•My heart, I feel that 1 must soon die; but don’t 
j grievo too niiioh. I am old, and you are old yourself: 
I we shall soon meet again in n better world.’ 

I Athanasius Ivanoviteh sobbed like a child, 
i ‘ Don’t cry, my husband : don’t moke God angry by 
' resisting his will. All I regret in dying is, that I 
! know not to whom I can intrust yon. Who will take 
j care of you when I am gonc?_ Who will love yin ns I 
' do ? ’ And cnlluig her own confidential servant, she 
i said to her,‘Listen, 'favdoka: wlieii 1 am dead, you 
I must take care of your master ns if he were tlie apple 
I ef your or your own only ci\ild. Mind tliat liis 
; favourite dishes are prepared in the way he likes, and 
! that Ilia clothes and linen arc clean and well-nircd. 
Wivtcli him continually, Tavdoka, and God will reward 
you. You arc old yourself, and must soon goto your 
1 account; don’t, tlien, have the sin on your soul of lie- 
j , glccting your master for a moment.’ 

I I’oor old woman! notwithstanding her incrc.asiiig 
; weakness, she regulated all her duinestic ntPairs, so tliat 
j her husband should nut suffer from her loss. Soon aftcr- 
< wards she was conflned to her bed, and her appetite 
: totally failed. Atlianasius Ivanovitcli never kit her 
side. * 

* Won’t you try to eat something, Pnlcheria Ivan- 
I ovna?’ he repeated incessantly. 

j But Ills wife could not reply. At length her lips 
j moved, as if she tric<l in vain to speak, and with one 
j sigh her spirit departed. 

j Athanasias Ivanoviteh was stunned. He wept not, 

1 but stared at tlie dead with dull, fixed eyes. They 
! placed Pulcheria on a table, dressed lier in tlio robe slie 
i i)ad clioseii, crossed her arms on her breast, and placed 
a lighted taper between the stiffened fingers, lie 
watciied tlie whole operation wiMi an air of inscnsi- 
liility. A crowd of people assembled on the day of the 
interment. In front of the house were ranged long 
tables, covered with kontia* baked meats, pasties, and 
flasks of brandy. The guests conversed, wept, looked 
at tlie dead, spoke of tier good qualities, and watched 
Athanasius Ivanoviteh. He walked to and fro among 
Ids friends witli an air of stupefaction, not noticing any 
one. At length the procession wms funned; the body 
was raised on its open bier; and tlie crowd moved after 
it, following tlie priests, wearing gold-embroidered robes. 
On arriving at the cemetery, the corpse was laid down 
near tlie grave prepared for it, and Athanasius Ivano- 
vitch was invited to approach, and give his wife a last 
embrace. Me olieyed niecliuiiically : tears flowed from 
his eyes, but he felt them not. Then the coffin was 
lowered ; the priest threw the first shovelful of clay on 
it; the attendant elioristers began to chant the vetch- 
naia paiuiat (etcrnni memory) in a low monotonous 
tone. Ill a few moments the grave was filled up, and 
soda placed over it. Then advanced Atlianasius Ivano- 
vitcli: lie f\fst looked round with a bewildered air, 
tlicn at the tomb, and said, ‘ Why liave you buried her? 

— wliy ’- But lie did.iiot finish the sentence. 

But when he returned to the house, when he saw 
Pulcheria Ivanovna’s room empty, and even the arm¬ 
chair she used to occupy removed, he subbed bitterly, 
and the tears flowed like rivers from his darkened eyes. 

.Five years'had elapsed since the deatli of Pulcheria 
Ivanovna, when, happening to be in tlie neighbourhood 
of his^ demesne, 1 wont to visit Athanasius Iranoyitcb. 
The old'place showed evident marks of neglect and 
decay; the .paling roupd the court was broken down, 
the trees and slirubs were overgrown and straggling— 


* A sweetiurat oomixiscia of rSoo, sugar, and raisini; and ospo- 
clally used at ftinsral feasts. 


CVMI tho old-dogs looked atnrved and miserable. The 
muster of the house came out to meet me; ho waa 
bent nearly doable, but the habitual smile was on his 
drawn lips. I followed him within doors, and we sat 
down to table; but the repast, though sufficiently abun¬ 
dant, waa not prepared with the same care as formerly. 
A servant fastened a napkin beneath his master’s chin, 
to prevent his soiling bis dress wiiile eating. I tried 
to amuse him by recounting difiTerent anecdotes; ami 
apparently he listened, but I saw that his thoughts 
were far away# Once he threw down a decanter, while 
trying to help himself to wild-fowl; and his attendant 
waa obliged to guide his hand towards his mouth. A 
plate of little cakes called mwehkin was brought in, and 
his lip trembled, and his eyes filled as he said, * These 

ivere tlie cakes that—that—my late ’-and bursting 

into tears, he let the plate fall from his hand. A fow- 
days after, Atlianasius Ivanoviteh was walking in ilia 
garden; he paced the alleys feebly and-slowly, his head, 
as usual, bent down. Suddenly he stopped, and said to < 
his attendant, ‘Did you hear that voice?’ 

‘ No, sir, I iieard nothing.’ 

‘ Pulcheria Ivanovna culled me.’ And possessed hy 
this idea, that be had been snmnionod by his dead wife, 
the old man gradually pined away. Faithful to tlie 
end, his last words were, ‘Lay me besido Pulcheria 
Ivanovna.’ His wish wns fulfilled, and now the old 
couple sleep peacefully side by side. 

Their lands became the property of a young spend¬ 
thrift, who took no pains to preserve the old mansion ; 
and the last time I visited the spot, a few roofless wails 
and straggling fruit-trees were all that remained to 
mark where had stood the once hospitable dwelling 
of Athanasius Ivanoviteh and Pulcheria Ivanovna. 

THK LIVERPOOL OBSERVATORY. 

It was upon a May morning in the present year (1849), 
when the sun was sheddin" upon the ground Iiis cheering 
I rays, and the dews of night were dissolving into an un¬ 
seen, though material existence, that we left the verdant 
fields and richly-wooded hedgerows of our English home 
to pay a visit to modern Tyre— 

' Nos patria; fines et dalela Ilnquimus arva.' • 

Our business required that we should spend a week in 
that bustling town. The first thing wa did, and we re¬ 
commend it to all whu'visit towns of such gigantic size, 
was to acquire the..geographical relations of the place, 
and the bearings of the leading streets, leaving the minor 
ones imperceptibly to root themselves in the memory. 
Vc mingled with the rich and the gay in fashionable 
resorts, and we dived into the squalid abodes of poverty, 
wretchedness, and wickedness. Wo trod the miles of 
docks, and surveyed with no little interest those ship* 
which, ere long, would be careering on the waves: now 
were they gathered together, and closely packed; then 
would they bo widely separated, as they scattered them¬ 
selves over the ocean world. 

It was at the southern end of a fine parade that we 
found the building which we now purpose to describe. 
Upon the pier-head, between the Waterloo an^' Prince’s 
Docks, occupying a place which commands a* foil view 
of the river, the Liverpool^Obscrvatory is erected. This 
is a noble building, of new red sandstone, worthy the 
corporation of the second seaport in the empire. We 
hod heard of its superb equatorial, recently constructed, 
and we panted for the enjoyment of beholding it: we 
had been told that tbe observer was ‘ no ordinary man ’— 
one of those hard-woi king men of science rarely met witli 
—and we longed to make hit acquaintance., Provided 
with an mtroduction, with which a member of the council 
had kindly presented ut, wp found ready access, and the 
astronomer led ut throng the building. 

The first apartment into which we were thown wat 
the chrononieter-room; and there, conveniently arrangedf 
was a large number of those time-keepers, the regulation 
of which forms one of the niost onerous and* important 
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(latien of tho director of the Obner\atory, and for which 
the building was chiefly constructed. Since our visit, we 
have learnt that a searching cxatuination is now being 
made, by tho comparison of chronometcra brought from 
America by the mail steamers, with the view of deter¬ 
mining, with the groatest possible exactness, the longitude 
of certain parts of tho United States. In this apartment 
thero is a good astronomical clock, and a hot-air case, for 
exposing chronometers to the various temperature* of 
our globe, and ascertaining thereby their corrections on 
that account, in this room there are also contained a 
remarkably fine standard barometer, and a Rutherford’* 
register thormometer. 

In the adjoining apartment, which is tho transit-room, 
there is a fine telescope by Troughton and Simms, five feet 
focal length, and four inches aperture, with the other 
moan* required for making meridian observations. When 
the last report was printeil (a few month* ago), the dircc- 
tor of the Observatory mentioned that the astronomical 
. clock had been checked 066 times in a period of five years, 
or once in about every forty-six hours, by this transit 
instrument—no small testimony to the zeal of Mi Hart- 
nup. In connection with these meridional observations, 
Greenwich time is published to the shipping by means of a 
ball somewhat similar to that used at the Royal Observa- 
tonr on the Thames. 

The rest of tho meteorological instruments are con¬ 
tained in the transit-room, conveniently placed for ol)aer- 
vation; and carefully protected, by their position and lat¬ 
ticework, from those external influences which might tend 
to produce erroneous results. The indications of moisture 
in the atmosphere are taken by the, simple dry and wet- 
bulb hygrometer. These, with the amount of rain which 
has fallen in a given time, the direction and force of the 
wind, the character of clouds floating in the air, and all 
other meteorological observations, are recorded daily at 
two o’clock, Gottingen mean solar time—‘ one of the hours 
fixed upon for recording such observations in all public 
meteorological and magnetic observatories.’ These, after 
reduction, are forwarded to tho Registrar-General; and 
the astronomical observations to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

We now arrived at the great room under the revolving 
dome, where tho equatorial telescope is fixed. This 
Hiperb instrument is one twelve feet focal length, and 
eight and a-half inches aperture. The object-glass is by 
Merz of Munich, a celebrated maker ; and the graduated 
circles are four feet in diameter. The mieroinctcrs, 
graduations, and the more delicate mountings, are by 
‘i'roughton and Simms, the famous opticians in London ; 
and the heavy parts of the mounting are by Maudesley 
and Field, engineers. The clockwork, which communicates 
a constant and regular hourly motion to this ponderous 
instrument, is moved by hydraulic power—one of tho most 
interesting feature.* in the mounting of this telescope. The 
whole instmment, which cost, we believe, somewhere about 
two thousand pounds, was constructed under the directiim 
of the astronomer-royal; and by the happy combination 
of the skill of tho astronomical instnimuiit-maker and 
the enpneer, a tjiJescope has been produced which, in the 
words of Mr Hartnup, it is ‘ no pxaggeration to say, is 
not to be equalled in the whole world for strength and 
firmness,’ < two of the most essential requirements in 
equatorial*. 

With such a noble instifment, the observer is un- 
weariedly turning it to good account—^not as a sky- 
sweeper, but for the means of perfecting the measure- 
ihent* of tho observed and theoretical nositions of the 
stars; and we scarcely know a more laDorious occupa¬ 
tion, particularly as the observations are all reduced or 
fireed from errors arising from circumstances over which 
we have no control. The result has hitherto been most 
satisfactory, as regards establishing for the iiAtrument 
extreme accuracy even in very oblique positions; and those 
are such at trvan equatorial. Delicate observations were 
made upon-Rmflie'* and Petersen’s two comets; and in 
Hewing two''wbi^ were recently visible—one in the con¬ 
stellation Bootes, the other in Crater—such was their 
exact resemblance to one another, that it was impossible 


to distinguish them in the field of the telescope except 
by thejr position. I'be Observato^ contains, Msides, a 
eotnpating-roonv and apartments for the director’s resi¬ 
dence. 

We left, delighted and instructed. Liverpool possesses 
a telescope of which she may be proud; and she has been 
most fortunate in securing the'services of a director so 
able and indefatigable. Commanding os her position is 
through the extent of her commerce, she is destined to 
occupy no mean place in the world of science. The ob¬ 
servatory described is the property of the corporation; 
but it is not the only one which opens its windows in th^ 
dead of night to the contemplation of those glorioos 
bodies which bespangle the azure vault. Separated from 
it by the breadth of t^e town is another observatory, the 
private property of William Lasscell, Esq, Through the 
mechanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge of this 
gentleman, he is possessed of a reflector of extraordinary 
magnitude; and already has he raised for himslf impe¬ 
rishable fame in the discovery of a satellite of Neptune, | 
and another attendant upon Saturn. • i 


I OCCASIONALNOTES. 

MOBE ABOOT CHICORT. 

The information wc published' on the subject of the 
supposed adulteration of coffee with chicory was derived 
chiefly from one of the most extensive dealers in the 
kingdom; and it is with surprise, therefore, that wo 
now receive a communication from another extensive 
dealcif assuring us that our theory is totally wrong. 

Mixing chicory with coffee, he tells us, from the be¬ 
ginning of the practice up to the present time, is all a 
trick of tile trade, and deteriorates the quality just in 
proportion to tho qmantity of chicory. Thero is no 
such thing used on the continent with a view to improve 
tho quality of cofiTce, but solely to lessen the price. Our 
correspondent, a dealer in coffee fbr more than a quarter 
of a century, liaving paid mucli attention to the subject, 
and having had opportunities of seeing liow the best 
coffee is made all over the continent, assures us that 
the whole secret consists in roaeting high. The rule is, 
to roast as high ns possible without burning; and tlie 
higlier roasting whicli the beati:' will stand, the better 
will be the coffee. When the beans are too ripe, the 
fine pale-green colour has vanished, and they are sooner 
burnt; and likewise, when unequal in size, one portion 
will burn before the otlior is highly enough roasted. 
To make the beverage good, a large quantity of ground- 
coil'ce must be used, and tho pot must never by any 
means-bo allowed to boil. Almndanee of sugar he con¬ 
siders likewise necessary ; and this is certainly consis¬ 
tent with the practice on the continent, where many 
largo pieces of snowy crystals are put into a single cup 
of coffee, that looks like brandy, and tastes as strong. 

To test his theory, our correspondent demands merely 
that an experiment be tried with a single handful of 
good beans. Let them, by some' means or other, be 
roasted to the verge—but- not beyond it—of burning; 
and he pledges himself that tlie strength and jwit/whkli 
are intended to be conveyed by the chicory will be 
found in the coffee itself. Thus the qualities of the 
aromatic berry will be retained in all th^r perfection, 
without being deteriorated by the admixture of a plant 
which has confessedly no analogous virtues. The roast- 
ing-machine ia of course the grand point. Tlioae in 
common use, to which the air is fireely admitted, burn 
the berry l«fore it is thoroughly done; and to avoid 
this, the custom in our country is, to leav^ it half raw. 
Our oorrespondent does not describe the apparatus he 
recommends; but in France we cannot pass through a 
street without seeing one or more at work, ^ere it is 
a smail, dose, circular barrel made of ironr#nd revolv¬ 
ing over ft fire in the 03)^ air. A door, which can he 
opened at pleasure, enal^ the operatot to,watch the 
progress of the roasting, apd at the same time gives the 
whde quarter the beu^t of the rich aaroma. This is 
tho breakfast smoke of tho French 1 and pleasant it is, 
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wlien stroUing through a country town, W Wltna**, with 
morO teiuKis than one, this preparatlop|i<’or the morn¬ 
ing meal. - • 

Coffee it roasted in France bpi’ those who understand 
and can appreciate the luxury,'just before the beyerage 
is to bo made j but at anyrate tiiis is always done on at 
least the same day. In Bngiand, on the contrary, our 
ground-coffee is hawked about the country in tinfoil 
packages for months, and, for aught we know, for 
years t This is an absurdity; for although the powder 
may retain its smell for a long time, its jjaeoiw is very 
evanescent. Our correspondent admits that chicory 
makes a, harmless beverage for those who like it; and < 
as it assuredly brings out both the body and ■flavonr of 
the coffee, we would not abandon it without due cun- 
sideration; the only real error consists in imposing 
chicory at the price of coffee. Our correspondent at 
anyrate cannot deny that where there is no opportunity 
for highly roasting, the use of chicory may bo a good 
substitute; although, on the otlier hand, if the desired 
effect can really be obtained without the admixture of 
a foreign body, it is a great point gained. 

VENO BF.NO, 

There is a substance advertised as adding powerfully 
to tlie strength and flavour of tea, which promises to 
cotno gradually into the repute of cliicory in coflfee. 
Tliis snlwtanc'e is called veno beno, and is described as 
tlte ‘ leaf of a treej’ but wo are informed (whether cor¬ 
rectly or not, wo cannot tell) that it is tlie lea^of a 
ciiinbing-plant well known in tho farther East By its 
name of pavn. We know nothing about the effect of 
tho adulteration ourselves ; but with a consumption of 
thirty or forty million pounds of ten in the year, the 
veno beno—supposing it to bo pann—if it comes even 
into comparatively moderate use in this country, may 
have a sensible effect upon the commerce of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The paun is one of the pepperworts; ahd though a 
native of the Archipelago, and tlio adjacent parts of the 
continent, has become naturalised in India. There the 
better kind of it, called costa, receives very careful 
treatment, being groWn under a thin covering of reeds, 
sprinkled frequently with water; while in the Archi¬ 
pelago, tile slender plant (there named sirce) is allowed 
to climb the palms at its oa-n will, rejoicing in the- 
sea-breezes, and in the moisture of an eternal spring. 
It is described by Lindley as producing intoxicating 
effects, stimulating powerfully the salivary glands and 
digestive organs, and diminishing the i>erspiration of 
the skin. To this we may add, that in India it is pre¬ 
scribed by the native doctors as a tonic, to be taken 
immediately after dinner in cases of weak digestion. 
Having a pungent aroma, and being of a warm stimu¬ 
lating nature, something like onr mint, and other herbs 
of tile kind, it is also given in conjunction with pills 
and other medicines. The leaf is likewise placed not 
unfrequently, after being warmed at the fire, on the 
head of a newly-born infant, for the purpose of giving 
it shape, and absoirbing the superfluous humours of its 
iwainl 

Tho paun, however, is better known as forming a 
part—some dhlnk the most important part—of the 
Oriental luxury, betel, so called from the nut which is 
the most solid ingredient. The betel-nut is the fruit 
of Areca caehuca, and is said to possess a narcotic or 
intoxicating power, although the probability is, that 
this power resides rather in the paun leaf in which if 
is wrapped, ffhe other ingredients are gambler—ex¬ 
tracted nom the Uncaria ffambir, to give sweetness and 
astrin^ncy—and slaked lime, 'whteh brings out a bright 
coionringvnatter from tlie leaf, aud transfers it to the 
lips of the oonsnmer. This U an important point In 
tlw ceremony of chewing betel. The lips of both sexes 
are constaigtly ffaubed with the sanguine juice; and a 
Malay lover compares the mouth of his mistress to a 
break in the side of s ripe pomegranate I The opulent 
add to the ingredients already named such spicea as 


dnninmon, eShves, aniseed, coriander, &c., and a few a 
portion Of tobacco, to increase the stimulus. Habit 
renders the betel still more a necessary than a luxury. 
The Asiatih nations would rather forego meat and drink 
than this savoury mouthful, wliich occasions a gentle 
excitement to those accustomed to it, and to novices stu-. 
pefaction. Bltttne considers the practice to be favourable 
to health in the damp regions whore it prevails, and 
where the natives live upon a spare, and frequently 
miserable diet. Even the paun they are obliged to eco¬ 
nomise; a dose 4tro or three times a day, generally after 
a meal, being all the poorer classes can obtain, although 
- a couple of leaves are enough fur what may be termed 
the quid. The wealthy chew it at all hours and seasons; 
and it is among the articles introduced—such as attar 
of roses and other perfumes—as a signal for a guest to 
take his leave, after partaking of the hospitality of a 
Hindoo gentleman. 

Paun being an article of universal consumption, it 
may bo seen, in great parcels, displayed in the bazaars, 
more especially on market-days. It is kept in moist 
leaves, and the whole covered with folds of the plantain 
leaf; and the purchaser buys it in little packets of 
from twelve to sixteen leaves, according to size, and to 
the picntifuincss or otherwise of the crop, which is 
greatly affected by drought. The confectioner having 
bought his paun, makes it up, with the Other materials 
for betel-cliowing, in little cones resembling the paper 
in which our grocer vends his pennyworths of sugar. 
These are fastened neatly with a thorn, and displayed 
on trays. 

The bctel-box, it may be supposed, is a very impor¬ 
tant article both of ornament and use. It is made either 
of earthenware, stained and painted, or of various 
metals, according to tlie means of the individual; and a 
Hindoo or Malay lady would as soon want her mirror as 
her paun-ku-buttali. In the middle of the box a large 
compartment holds tho leaf, wrapped in a bit of wet 
muslin; and on one side a long division contains an in¬ 
strument resembling our nut-cracker, to cut the betel- 
nut. This is highly ornamente^ being usually sur¬ 
mounted witii eagles, lions, or makes’ heads. Other 
portions are devoted to the different ingredients; aud 
one has a pot of lime, with a small spatula. It will bo 
curions if the paun, in which the belles of the farther* 
East take such a pride, as well as pleasure, sliould come 
into common use in tills country, as a means of adding 
strength, flavour, and exhilaration to the beverage, par 
ejcoellenee, of our English women 1 

Wliilo treating of Oriental productions, we may men¬ 
tion tliat we are assured that the ‘ervolenta,’ or ‘revo- 
lenta Arabica,’ sold in this country for about 3s. a 
pound, is nothing more than the meal of a kind of pulse 
very common in Bengal, and which might bo imported 
for as many pence. \Ve mention this, as the article | 
fcffms a wholesome, and, when well prepared, a very 
sCToury article of food. Our informer states that the 
Indian name is moang-ke-dal; but wo have searched 
the common botanicid authorities in vain for any such 
plant. 

sm WALTEll SCOTX. 

A gentleman who, in the year 1826 or 1827, travelled 
with Sir Walter Scott in tlm Blncher GoOch firem Edin¬ 
burgh to Jedburgh, relates me following anecdote illus¬ 
trative of his punctilious regard for Bis word, and iiis 
willingness to serve all who placed confldence in him, 
particularly tliose engaged in literary pursuits;—* Wo 
had performed half foe journey,’writes, our informant, 

‘ when Sir Walter started as fSrom a dream, exclaiming, 

“ Oh, my friend Q-, 1 have forgotten you till this 

moment A short mile brought us to a small town, 
where Sir Walter ordered q postchaise, in whicli he 
deposited his luggage, consistiug of a well-worn short 
hazel stick, and a papet-paroel containing a few books; 
then, much to my regret, he changed his rente, and 
turned to foe Scottish capital. 

‘The following month'I was again called fo.EdiB- 
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burgh on busineas, and curiosity induced me to wait 

on the friend G-apostropiiised by Sir Waiter, and 

'whose friendship I Imd the lionuur to possess. The 
Cause of Sir Walter’s return, I was informei), was tl>i.s:— 
Ho hod engaged to furnish an article for a periodical 
conducted by my friend, but his promise had slipped 
from his memory (a most uncommon occurrence, for 
Sir Walter was gifted with the best of memories) until 
the moment of his exclamation. His instant return was 
the only means of retrieving the error. Retrieved, how¬ 
ever, it was; and tlie following morning Mr G-re¬ 

ceived several sheets of closely-written m-anuscript, the 
j transcribing of which alone must have occupied half 
' the night,’ 

j: The kindliness of Sir Walter’s nature procured him 

|. friends — his literary genius only admirers, although 
I certainly tlic warmest admirers ever autlior possessed, 
j Admiration, however, was sometimes in his case not 

I freely bestowed, and perhaps not consciously felt. He 
■ft. was fond of relating the following anecdote of what he 

II called a pure and sincere compliment, being not at all 
; intended ns such, hut, as tiie reader will perceive, meant 

more ns reproach than praise:—Shortly after the dis- 
i closure of the nutliorship of the Waverley Novels, tlie 
‘ Mighty Minstrel’ called on tlie late Mrs Fair of Lang- 
; lea, an eceentric old lady, wlio had lived through more 
\ than half of the last century, and who furnished Sir 
I Walter with many a good tide ami legend of days gone 
I by. ‘ The old lady openeil on me thus,’ to use Ids own 
! words—“ Sir Walter, I’ve been lang wanting to see you. 

' It's no possible that ye hoo been writing in novels a’ tliac 
j lees ? Oh dear me, dear me! I cannn believe’t yet; 

1 but for a’ tbat, I ken I ha’e seen Dandy Dinmont some- 

I j where ; and Rebecca, oh she’s a lioimy, weel-behaved 

I I lassie yon ; but Jennnie Deims I like the beat!” 

11 ‘ 'riicre,’ said tlie pleased baronet, ‘ call ye that a 

j; common compliment?’ j 


FRENCH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The ears of tiic public have lately been so filled with 
French Fourierism, €iummuni$m, and Socialism, with 
the projects and plans of Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and 
their associates, each offering, if he is permitted, to 
*rnle the whole world, at a moment’s notice, without tlie 
! possibility of going wrong, tlint we begin to forget that 
tliere is iu France, as clsewlirrc, some comnion-sanse 
litcr.kture on social economy. It is perhaps pretty well 
known that Thiers, Faucher, Bastiat, Chevalier, and 
otliers, came manfully forward in defence of freedom, 
and against the tyrannous interference of Socialism, 
even when it was in that higli and palmy state to 
which so strange a series of incidents had for a moment 
i raised it. Tliese works are strictly controversial, and 
I arc limited to demonstrations of tlie futility of those 
I artificial arrangements which a presumptuous school 
devised for superseding the effect of the natural im¬ 
pulses with wliicli men are, to wise purposes, imbued. 
But besides these works, necessarily addicsscd tn those 
wlio are in danger of being led astray by tlie artificial 
glitter of Communism, there are fortunately other 
works dispassionately directed to an investigation of 
tiiose social evils, tlie existence of wliicli has given tlie 
Socialists and Communists ^he audience and sympathy 
they have lierctufore obtained, as well as to the practi¬ 
cability of ameliorating them, without incurring the 
awful risk of taking existing society to pieces, and re¬ 
constructing it on the plan of some one who, like Louis 
Blanc, professes liimsclf to be an architect competent 
to the task. We have now before us a set of tracts. 
Issued' by Qjo Academy of the Moral and Political 
Sciences, otv’as it may better be termed in our idiom, 
of moral political knowledge. They are neat, well- 
printed .jjjnPt'phlets; and in their price, which is only 
forty c^i^^es, or about fourpence each, do credit to 
ethe taste and zeal of the Academy’. 

A person brought up under the social system of this 
country, is apt to see its total difference from tliat of 
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France more in the views of the reasonable and con¬ 
scientious men of that country, than in the rhapsodies 
of their charlatans, or the projects of their enthusiasts. 

It would be unsafe to measure the practical sense of 
the two countries by comparing Owen«iid Louis Blanc 
—indeed we have a lurking suspicion that, were there 
such a trial, the little French dictator might turn out 
thC' more practical man of the two, as he certainly has 
been the more efflcamously mischievous. But wlien we 
see the reasonable, calm-minded men of France, we can 
calculate on more secure data the extent to wliicli our 
country difl'ers from tlicirs in the method of fighting 
with social evils. 

It is impossible to overlook, in tlie calmest and 
gentlest of the reforms proposed to tlie French, the 
predominance of those rapid despotic military opera¬ 
tions to which—wlietlier it be a King, an Emperor, a 
Committee of Public Safety, a Directory, a Consulate, a 
Provisional Government, or a President—tliey biivo al¬ 
ways been accustomed. We have a nionarcliy and a 
central government in this country, and we know the 
value of tlie arrangement. We see the central system 
in each department organising and economising, settling 
tlio differences between lueal authorities, and checking 
abuses, but seldom coming into actual conflict with tlie 
citizen. In France,the central power, if it find him doing 
wrong, immediately seizes him, as it were, by tlie throat, 
and puts him in the right wa}’. We have a suiSciency 
of complex laws connected witli tlie press, ail directed to 
tills end, that when an offence is committed—wlietlier 
it be against the state, or an individual through means 
of the press—tlie person who commits the offence may 
be found and punislied. In France tliey take a shorter 
way, and put the press under tlie control of tlie police. 
When there is a probability of disturbance, we bring 
out our constables, special or stipendiary, all carefully 
sworn in, .and our military must act under tiie direct j 
instructions of civil magistrates, otlicrwise tlicy are as ^ 
punishable for attacking a mob as the mob is for attack- i 
ing an inolfeiisive citizen, lii France, the b.ayonrt and j 
the cannon are at once set in motion, however republican | 
may be tlie government; and a general would ns soon | 
tliink of consulting a inngistratefbefore a battle, as a { 
dictator or president of the Republic would tliink of | 
taking the advice of such a person when there is a | 
revolt in Paris. j 

This kind of prompt, sharp practice is derived from ; 
the method of military operations to W'hicli it seems 
absolutely necessary j but the people cf tliis country i 
cannot understand, and probably would not be got to ' 
submit to it in matters for which the more lazy, but ! 
more satisfactory, mechanism of our constitution is siif- 1 
fleient. Hence propositions by the most cautious of tlie | 
Frencli social reformers, which are simple enough to i 
tliemselves, seem harsh and despotic to us. We have | 
just been reading one of the series of French tracts to i 
wliich we have referred—‘ An Essay on tlie Working- 1 1 
Classes,’ by M. Blanqiii, a gentleman who must not be ; 
confounded with anotlier of the same name. He makes | 
very sensible and moderate remarks on Communism j 
and Socialism. He tells his renders that no human i 
genius will be 'able, by the organisation of labour, to 
increase its frnitfnlness, or the demand fo|c its produce; 
and that all the promises of continuous work and pay 
through such an instrumentality are fallacious promises 
to divide a fund that cannot exist. He draws a just ' 
distinction between the projects based on an extermi¬ 
nating war against capitsi], for the purpose of substitut¬ 
ing organisation for it, and the views of tU>se more fair 
and reasonable speculators who only call on the wock- 
ing-dasses to unite their efforts, by partnership and 
otWwise, and show th^ .force of union. But at the 
same time he shows that too much is expected of such 
associations of the working-classes; and to those wi^ 
say It will put an end to tie evils of competition by which 
people undersell end ruin each other.'he shows that the 
very vitality of such associations W'lff consist in the 
keenness of their competition, and their success in thus 
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oommanding the market. Ner does he seem less lound Sueh are specimens of the fallacies into which even 
when he prockiins that all restriotions «n>t protections the best4>f the>£>en(di political ecoiioniUtt liave fsilen i 


are inimicnl to the working'classes as a body; that 
true nnd sure dependence is'in the market priw of their 
labour and the value of its produce? and * that the re¬ 
strictive system is ond of the most direct causes of the 
exaggeration of competition, of tlie close accntuulation 
of workmen in the towns, and of the pauperism by which 
they are alternately depressed and excited to turbu¬ 
lence;’ and yet when he conies to practicable measures 
for relief, M. Blanqni shows that he is not one of-a 
practical race. In thi/country we look upon the pro¬ 
gress of great cities as an inevitable fact. Instead of 
trying to stop the accumulation of human beings, we 
set up schoolmasters, clergy, and police, to organise 
them; and we are now busily forwarding sanitary im¬ 
provements, which scientiiic men say will make tlie 
town as liealthy as the country. M. Ulanqui, on tlie 
other hand, tells us that the only means of checking the 
gradual degradation of the I'rench people by their 
agglomeration in unhealthy masses in the cities, is to 
direct tlie whole efforts of tlie state to the perfection of 
agriculture, to combine manufacturing and agricultural 
labour, and to gradually sliift (econduire) tho chief 
manufactures out of the great towns, tliat they may lie 
establislicd in the country. As a counterpart, lie pro¬ 
poses tlie prohibition uf new works within towns of a 
certain sixe. Or in the centre of a certain area of popu- 
: lation. 

I M. Bianqui finds the abuse of tobacco a great dcgcnc- 
I rator of the working-people. You may know, he says, 

I those who use it in excess by their besotted aspect, 

1 and the fixed stare of their flsliy eyes. Wliat is his 
remedy ? ‘ The use of tobacco,’ ho says, ‘ ought to be 
rigorously intcnlieted to women and young people.’ We 
presmne the authority of the gendarmerie would bo the 
only one by which this interdict could be accomplished; 
and wliile tliey are at it, it is difflcuit to sec why their 
I prohibition sliould not extend to tlie wliole population. 
Tills-was tiie quick and simple means by wliich the 
Cliincse government tliouglit to put down tlie use of 
opium; but it was nut effective. If our working-classes 
sometimes form false notions of the etTeutiveness with 
which government can interpose in their behalf, those 
of France, even when tliey are not Socialists or Com¬ 
munists, have always a disposition to look still more 
fur such exterior aid—to trust still less in themselves. 
A working-man of Lyons is referred to by M. Blatiqui 
as remarkable for his discretion and sagacity. He pro- 
I posed a plan by wliicli governments, instead of takiug 
I contracts for public works, should incorporate bodies of 
I workmen for their accomplishment, making tlic pay the 
1 security for the works being performed. Tims, as we 
I liave already a force of soldiers and sailors, and a cer¬ 
tain number of workmen attached to the government 
docks and other public works, at the command of the 
government, there would be a vast additional body of 
army tailors and shoemakers, of shipwrights for build¬ 
ing vessels, and qf paper-makers for supplying the Sta¬ 
tionery Offlue. Tt>e power which such a system would 
throw into the hands of a government—the intriguing, 
the injustice, the oppression it would necessarily create 
—would be iueoniwivablo. Tliq French must learn to 
I manage raauera for' tliemselves. ‘ Doubtless,' says M. 
Chev^ier iu hit pamphlet on tlie labour question, * some 
day France will not yield to Scotland, where an honest 
workman can obtain, widi tho guarantee of a flriend, a 
credit open to his honour, in order that h» too ma^r be¬ 
come a master workman in hia turn.' Tliis is written 
wjth referenda to our systefti of casli-credits, the excel¬ 
lent services of which, however,.Mve not fallen so 
in tine way of the working-cignSs aa.tlie French econo¬ 
mist-'se^s to Buppoto. When he contemplates its 
extension to France, he'may perhaps be surprised to 
find that it owes its existence entirely to the common- 
sense inginuity.of individuals,,,and that it never was 
embodied in the ^ojtt d» loi of any UifluentiM states¬ 
man. 

s s 


they see gteat evils in the aggregation of people In 
towna, in interaherance, and other matters, nnd their 
remedy is—-/mw i In this respect they are scarcely in 
advance of our Janies I., who, terrified with the in¬ 
crease of Loudon, proposed to stop tlie entrance into, 
and settlement of steongera in, the metropolis. In Great 
Britain we have seen the folly of all such plans—^perlinps 
with the single exception of trying to make people snbM 
by violen t attacks on the sellers of spirits, under colour of - 
law. Witliout disparaging the value of a good police, it 
is undeniable tliat mankind ate not to be improved in 
tilings moral by act of parliament—not to be dragooned 
or tortured into good beliavloiir. The liumbler classes 
—sinking lower and lower, and cherisiiing in their 
ignorance and degradation all sorts of prejudices, 
fallacies, and erroneous methods of actiim—are clearly 
improvable only as the classes above them have been 
improved—by education, by^ taste for reading, and by i 
the self-respect and moral and religions impressions 
which a sound education cun alone properly inspirb. 

POETICAL KEVEALINGS.-* 

The world has rarely any mercy on its new poets. 
They spring up like daisies on the highway, only to bo 
trodden under foot. We cannot understand that tho 
man with whom we walk or dine, whose liand we clasp, 
whose faults and {lecuUurities we laugh at, should sud¬ 
denly appear, through tlie magic transformation of 
print, as—a poet. We will not believe that the name 
which has b^n to us such a common familiar sound, 
should ever be ranked among those combinations of 
letters w'hich fame iios exalted into immortality. 'I'o 
us the appellation is still as ordinary as tlie man liiin- 
self; until years have perfected the yet immature ' 
genius, and the common name becomes a watchword, ! 
the unnoticed liousehold friend starts up as one of tlie | 
great poets of the world. 

For this reason—remembering that the grandest oak I 
of the forest was a young acorn dtice—wo liave a great j 
propensity for liunting out stray poets—new poets— ! 
young seedlings who have only put forth a few leaves— | 
or trees of riper growth, who have lingered year aflc* i 
year in an obscurity so dense, that possibly one-half tho 
w'orld is scarcely conscious of tlieir existence. 'I'here are ; 
many poets rguch as these, some uf whom, through mis¬ 
fortune or imperfect powers, may never lift their heads , 
so higli as to be distiiiguislied above the multitude of ! 
petty rhymers. Yet they have tho true life in them j 
after all; anil perhaps, if critics and readers would not j 
so blindly follow the general cr^, but exercise indc- . 
pendeiice, kindliness, and honest judgnieiit, tliere wpuld 
not be so wide a line of demarcation between Uie muifii- j 
lauded poet-idols of a past age—many of them mere ; 
wood and stone—and tlie living and breathing minstrels | 
of our day. Good ordinary men, who see your friend’s ; 
soul only in its work-a-day dress, how do you know I 
that there is not in him a spark of living fire? And | 
you, sorely-tried critics, who cast from your burthened | 
desk whole lieaps of worthless trash, take care tliat you ! 
do' not likewise pass over some nqw unknown name | 
which may make the wor]d ring yet. 

Reader, wilt thou arm t'l^self with kindly apprecia¬ 
tion, patience, and charity, agd go with us on the 
chivalrous achievement of seeking out poets ? 

We will not date our search very 'far back, but will i 
choose, par hazard, among ^e many volurnpa.of poetry, I 

or rather rhyme, that have issued from the press during 
the past year. * Each minute turns a new one.’ The 
two writers on whom we thus light are types of two 
orders of poets: one long struggling against the feeble, 
imperfect, and unpopular utterance of that which is 

« Revelations of Ufik By John Edmund Itcade. London: 
Parkci*. 

Hareboll ChlmeSs A. J* Symlcgtoiiv Londoa: HotUatoh and * 
Stoueffiim. ^ } j 
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hu Mul—Rto other patting forth hit powers only aoffl- 
cicntly to indioate the undereloped strength which it 
crldentiy possesses. 

The author of ‘Revelations of Life’ has publish^ 
several woGcs of poetry and prose; yet we dare say 
that nine out of ten of general readers are unacquainted 
with the name of John Edmund lieade. Even we our¬ 
selves know little of his former productions ( but his 
present one is a little volume fhll of tlie truest poetry— 
the poetry of thought. 

The great characteristic of Mr Reade’s style is its 
intense earnestness. The motto on the title-page is 
the key to the whole book—‘ Vitam impendere vero.’ In 
every page the author puts forward truths and opinions 
which are evidently the workings of a strong, ardent 
mind, throughout the various phases of a life. That 
this life has neither been short nor unmarked with 
change, its ‘ revelations’ undeniably show. But there 
are in this volume few traces of human passion or emo¬ 
tion } Mr lieade arrays his muse in the grave, severe 
garb of philosophy, and ifts poems are throughout far 
too didactic ever to become popular. Those readers 
who shake tlieir licads drearily over Wordsworth's 

* Excursioai,’ will probably do the same over Mr Ueade's 
principal jjoem, * The Eatalist,’ which is qoncetved in a 
similar styie. This resemblance in tlie mere mecha¬ 
nical outline of his plan can scarcely expose the author 
to a charge of plagiarism. The model and imitator 
stand-certainly on an equality. Mr Heade’s poem is a 
record and an unfolding of throe lives—not of outward, 
but inner lives—those of tlie Enthusiast, the Fatalist, 
and the Fanatic. These human souls are laid bare, with 
all their temptations, yearnings, and aspirations. The 
poet depicts tlie struggle through darkness unto light— 
as only a poet can—one who feels, echoed in his own 
heart, every pulse that throbs in the wide heart of 
humanity. The martyred Titan wlio stole fire from 
heaven is but a typo of genius, the creator—which 
must itself suffer reflectedly the pangs of'all mankind. 

So much for the idea—the soul of the poem. Its 
bodily dress hampers it considerably. Mr Readc’s style 
is laboured, and frequiently marred with obscurities that 
degenerate ioto affectations. Strange words—certainly 
not to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and manufac- 
itured quite'oontrary to the genius of our English tongue 
— sometimes startle the eye. At times the ragged 
severity of the blank verse becomes positively inhar¬ 
monious : but, on tlie other hand, it is sRugether free 
from the overladen prettinesses in which common poets 
veil tlieir paucity of ideas. There are some charming 
word-pictures scattered throughout, of which here is 
one:— 

' Above the lumlnifernus ether spread 
On the borlzoa-Une the far-off wares— 

Ontteriag In light, bannered with glorious cloude, 

On coming, like some multitudinous host, 

Foam-orested, rolling on blue, flashing linos— 

Broke in reverberating thunders! I 

Knelt down and heard the mighty ooming—filled 

With Inspiration of the nrieets of old, 

The reverential awe of the great deep! 

1 atretched my hands forth to embrace the power 
In-rushlng on my soul. I stood before 
Nature, and felt her heaving lifei 1 beard 
The innermost pulses throbbing at her heart, 

.I beheld 

The Spirit of Joy cleave ^ough the riuhlng waves: 

I heard them shouting through their rocky bolls 
Innumerable laughters, os they came 
From their long wanderings rejoiohig home.' 

And another ;— 

• From the gorge’s lowest depths 
Aitccndliig midway upwards, pluming woods 
In leafiest magoifleenee arose: 

Patrl^au ranks of poplar, pine, and oak— 

A efPean senate 1 bearded dignlUes; 

' autumn with sear hiiee Of Ogc. 

AeMliutlets floated o'er them, veiling depths 
oynlw indisttnet: sun-gllntlng tints 
BhP Ugnti thereon, or dimpled shadows, fading 

* ' £hio fir distance. From the filmy air 

^ A. green Vale slowly opened te the eye, 

OhUd-Ulra cnfelded from its mother's breast, 


^ While a note told Its life and qoM joy, I 

The live brook murmuring there a plainttva tone I 

4 Orchestral voices of the Dari—afar , 

On pilgrimaging to hit ocean shrine: ' 

So still the air, each nolb was audible, 

Making^the sUence (alt in that low Sound.* ' 

Here and there a passage comes indicating the true 
poet, w)i£ in a few lines or' words Can express that 
poweV, even as the great artist's genius shines out iu 
three strokes on the canvas. We t^e these passages at 
random:— 

‘ Great heaven in ite majestic laaroh moved o’er; 

Stare, hidden with their crowns of light, behind 
Cloud-congregations solemnly rolled on: 

Bternot motion and eternal rest.' 

— ‘ The form of beauty 
She walked in fane-like, lit with holy fire.' 

' In our denial Thou art most revealed: 

Ideal harmonies and discords ours; 

UnseHli'd motions of one lifo-b^n rafsliig 
Ocean-like voices, uulsoned by thee.’ 

' In whoso deep eyoa n deeper thought laid burled.' 

And here is a very garland of liowere;— 

-* There the roiio 

Languidly her dew-drlpping cheek declined; 

Her name a blessing, sanctified by love 
And ohild-rcmembranoes: the marigold 
Opened her beauty, sunlike, to the sun, 

O'erveiling when be sets, to he looked on 
By no inferior eye. There, radloto, shone. 

Through cloudiest green, the star-like Jessamine; 

Irises, drooping in the luxury 

Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half olosccl; 

The azalia loaned against the soft gray wall; 

Thera paled the delicate anemone, ' 

Turning away her sweet liead from the wind: 

And there the humbler wallflowor shed a breath 
That realised lily slum. 

.I hare gazed on them 

With eyes suffused—these chaplets on earth's brow, 
God-crownbd, when she stood up to be made 
Angel-like, reverent, with folded wings!' 

Of Mr Reade’s minor poems, the two entitled ‘ Lines 
written on Doulting Sheepslate,’ and * Final Lines on i 
Doulting,’ are the best. Perhaps the secret of this will I 
be found in the saying, ‘ What comes from tlie heart ! 
goes to the heart’ Here tlie individual reality of tlie j 
man raises the poet into an Intensity which constitutes | 
real power:— 

' I might have lived alone In solitude: 

* A psssionless animal—a savage; rndo 

As the brutes round me, knowing ill nor good: 

And, swine-llke, thus have perished In my den. 

No I rather action’s stormiest life again, 

FecUng my heart-pulse throbbing among men— 

Foiled, baSled, overthrown: yet, though In vain. 

Contesting; spuming slotli's inglorious ohain. 

Fur virtue’s strife, t^-dignlfying pain. 

Thastorm has passed away: the human tree, 

Shaken, but fixed, again looks tranqulUy 
In the nnrufiled stream of memory.’ 

These lines compriM the spirit of t|ie whole volume. 

It is the chronicle of a soul. Whether its author pos¬ 
sesses the bighegt order of genius, so as to attain either 
the doubtfid tribute of present fame, or the more sure 
guerdon of a poet’s immortality, Mr ^adeV aftes-works 
alono con decide. But even failing that eminence, he 
has put forth the life that is in him with power, .truth, 
and beauty. Surely this is-a mission fhlfllle<l, an exist¬ 
ence not thrown away? 

Our next'auUior, Is tlie very opposite of Mr John 
Edmund Readst and yet A..J. Symlngjhh, to whose 
unpretending volume we now ]|^as8 on, gives promise of 
being a poet too. We\«^.^\iss promise, tweause these 
'Harebell Chtmer’ contra rather the indleatiq|^ of 
genius than its realitatloii.. In the first jdsee, the Rtle 
savours of an afibetation,.which at once declares the 
extreme youth of the writer. He Am not yet passed 
through that enchants^. T^ioa of seunmeatal romance 
when the outward fbrms S the heaUtifttl are mistaken 
for the deep truth that lies beueatii them. ' He lobks 
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on poetry at a jurenile colouritt regardi tto brillimt^ 
gra^ul foWt which envelop hit xBod^i' ere long, he 
wUl see thOt «i 0 deariy-deflned Knmen forni, with ftt 
strong fife thrilHpg in emry n«w iwi4 ninsde, Is more 
Icively than oU these tuwetriciom MonuD^ts. Dazzled 
with a rediyndance of poetio inmKei^ enchanted with the 
possession of fhythniical fhciHty» a young writer does 
not at first find out that thoughts, not language, iqafee 
ttie poet. It Is because we have in this volume, through 
much feeble-strained Commonplace, a current of original 
ideas, that we augur the fhture success of Mr Syming¬ 
ton. For instance, Mpoem within a poem — ‘The' 
Dream’ —conMns a thought exquisite of its kind, 
though worked out so imperfectly, that its twauty is 
almost entirely lost. 

A lover and his beloved are wandeHng together 

'I irased on nosabolle. 

Pare and angel fair, j 

The wind atlmd not a atngta trcrwgg. 

Of her gloBay eftken hair. 

When wicked spirit came to mo 
Whispering to my soul— 

" Ito, what angel loveliness. 

Pure delight, and honied bliss I 
Can Ueaven itself he more than this? 


must lail whttu the human comes between or and the 
divinh.' Aod'tUgbeautiftil idea, which would make a 
grand poem, is Clothed in language that rarely rlsea 
^ve amooth prattiiwss. But She there power of con¬ 
ception. impiies. the undeveloped capability of execu¬ 
tion. The poem in wfaiofa ttiia ‘ Dream* is inserted — 
'A Summer Bsmbk’—contains spme pissagea where 
the thought apd the forme of expieseion aro equally 
good. Witness the following i— 

* Tha universe, said AtAy, everywhers 
Is fUU of spiiit-meanings; only wa. 

Too grow, too woiidly, soMom dream of them; 

Yet who examinee de^ly, aye peroeires 
A perfect barmony—a unity 
Pervading ail things. .... That the arts 
Of moslo, SDuIpture, painturs, poesy. 

Ate but exponents of the Inner sonl, * 

« And varlone mediums to translate one thought. 

Here is a little, clear pellucid pool, 

Wbera water lies upon the mossy grass, 

.Thin covering It, as ^ass • pletuie. He 
Who cluKMin proper light can gaze far down 
Into the deep-blue sky, shd plainly see 
Bub, moon, or stars, with every leaf and spray 
Of tall o'cr-arohtng tn» that Intervenes, 

There olsarly mirrored. Others, looking down. 

See only grass And so with the ideal: 


Heaven, t^l me if it be?' 

Thus with glozing plausihlo 
My listening ear the tempter stole. 

And o'er my senses hung 
Bprll of darkness, while I sung, 

•• Kosabolle—Uosabeile I 
In this shady spot, 
lly clear, cooling orystal well. 

Hearing woodland miuio float. 

Past and future all forgot. 

With thee I would ever dwidi; 

Tuou art Heaven, sweet Husabello!" 

Thus I sung, when, well-a-day! 

The ladye, young and fair to see. 

All trembling waxid wan; 

Copious flood of briny tears 
Adowu her pale face ran: 

Lily, rtew-bespront seemed she, 

Ob, piteously she lacked on me! 

Then gazing on the skies 
With flxfcd eyes, < 
moved her lips, as if to pray. 

And swooned away, 

e * IS a 

A thichoning mist, diffusing, spread , 

O'er vale and mountain high. 

With a dreary gloom it hung 
In the darkling aky. 

Tha slokoning flowers aweary droop. 

Pining for the golden sun; 

Velvet-soft leaves slirirel up, 

Falling every one. 

^ The flowers, all dead, alas I 

Boon were buried 'neatb a mass 
Of forest leaves, that lay 
Withering on the grass. 

The very brook now flowed 
With languid scanty stream, 

Her Yoioe of any bird was heard 
Bare the famished vulture's scream.’ 

The lover watched in dull despair by the dead form 
of Bosabelle throughout the night. But when 

* Snnrlae seemed to horald In 
A. traMuU day. 

stenp heart, 

- « 2'Quahed, to pray/ 

'The prftyer awakens the dead, and the earth’g charms 
are renewed with the love that first made it beautifol. 
But the dream waroa the lover that 

—‘Weruanyone 
To love tha golden sun, 

• Twinkling stoTj, Or lowly flower, 

■ liipoh or bower, 

Skylark aweatly oanfllfng, 

Oa AH'V uaBTMaV IHIMO 
Fo« nraaa'v Aloh«, 

Its beauty solm would fade away, 

Yielding tb dooay.* ' 

Stpw liefe U a choHUiog poetic .myth. one that SheIIe;)i! 
Would luive gloried in, except for the neat mystery tituit 
it unfolds —a truth beyond even him—tlmt aU love 

• • 


Yet when the Worlds aro dimmed and passed away, 

I Then |t>a ideal shall'be the only rooL* 

Hfr Symington has, in common witii«ll young enthu¬ 
siasts in rhyino, a great love for reveillDg in the visible 
forms of nature. Descriptive landscape poetry, wherein 
no deeper thought lies brooding, hat always a charm 
fur those writers who stand at the entrance of fife. . The 
unwinding of all the tortuous links of human passion 
and human feeling belongs more to the maturer poet. 
Some of Mr Symington’s pictures are exquisite tran¬ 
scripts of nature. Here are two twilight scenes, which 
show how much of the true poet-artist's feeling he pos¬ 
sesses :— 

‘ Oa thymy elope rocUulng all alone 
Uy iiiurmiulng stream amid the goldeu broom, 

I watched the sun, a globe of orlmson fl». 

Sink slowly iu tho west: with glow intense 
Shot through each oi'iflce, the castle seemed 
As it were lit up by a thousand lamps. 

Treea on the summit of the hill, displayed 

Their feathery tops against tha amber sky t 

While silently thu gentle roseate eve s 

ill hasy glimmer tliuMng, AM heritlf 

From gaze of than. 

The mpon Is hid, and yet it Is not dai k; 

For, (tom the horizon in tha ruddy west 
Beyond Orion, glowing round the verge, 

A welling light bums slowly to tha north: 

Tho roseate amber blush sufiUsed on high, 

Far as the zenith, fades among the stain.' 

In this writer, too, are the same indications of genius 
that we remarked in Mr Beade; namely, the power of 
giving expression to a beautiful thought in a fow words. 
As, fur instance— 

* Day shows us earth; night—heaven I' 

‘ Tho keeu stars brightening in the passing whid.’ 

' Joy wantons In the suni 
Orief ia bla constant shadow.* 

' The cun comes forth in dazzling glorious, shotm, 

Brtilting the etormy ridges of Hie mist. 

Which, moulderittg awau in golden duth. 

Are oattnedjio ripptiug iSiflit’. ' 

I'heae extracts are sufiScient to show that Mr Sv- 
mingtnn’s mind contains the materialt of a fine poet: 
the statue ia within the marble, but it ia only half 
formed. Careless rhymes, and equally careless rhythm, 
leaning more to prettiness and raelbdy than terse purity 
of style, and many afibctotions of language—these 
are our young poet’s Bathe is e poet, never¬ 

theless : there is the right metal iindiim, if he will only 
work it out. And in all he writer one can trace the 
man shining through the author: famishing faidkatioDa 
of a nature alive not merely to the beautifiu, but bIm 4« 
the good. Such qualities ate the root, and tiia bdst 
nourishment of genias. 
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We will take leave of Mr Symington with a lyrio-^*- 
one of hU heat—which is quite a fireside picture:— 

‘ STANZAS ON — - 

Pare to find friend trtio and faltbful, 

Whom nopaltry gold can buy; 

Sunsliine, alindow, never cbangiog: 

Sucli II friend hare I. 

Oentle-hoerted, unaaeuminr. 

Dowered with mental viaion clear; 

Highly valued la the counsel 
Of a friend so dear. < 

After weary hours of bii>iness, 

You might sec him, snug at home, ' .' 

Poring over new-cut volume, 

Or an ancient tome: . 

Danolag now a little urchin 
On bis knee—an only boy, 

Whose light prattlo, quips, and laughter, 

Are his parents* joy. . >>; “ 

Should I drop in of an evening— 

No one there but nur two selvM— - 

Conimime we with bai'ds and sages, 

Ranged upon tlie shelves. 

Kow rumaacos, in'black-letter, _ b 

Bla^ncd gold, with armed knights ;' 

Chancer, with uid quaint initiaia. 

Or the “ Arabian Nights.*' 

Many a device and ciiriqps volume ^ 

Scnilered o*or the table ties: w 

UippIniBiiuru and there into themi 
llowlm evening flics! 

~ .' Charles Lamb, we cannot want him; 

Genial Hunt, ho miwt appear;, 

Sludlcy, Keats, and wondrous Colerldgo, 

Aye are lying near. 

Dusts of mighty ones gaze on us, 
llore, a statuette of doott; 

Picture there, of Ben's " Alohymlst," 

Furnace glowing hot. . 

Hound, book-spiiits seem to hover 
In a chagnbd atmosphere, 

Drlngtiig distant climes and ages 
In bright vision near. 

Hark ! “ Cong " calls to mind the present— 

Hands are presst^—I homeward wend : 

'Neath tbo starry prui. In sUcncc, 

Thinking of my friend. 

Rare to And one Aue nnd faithful. 

Whom no paltry gold c.m buy; 

Buushlne, shadow, never ohanglug: 

. Such a friend have 1.' 


vai.uk of game. 

'We aro inolincd to believe that the real value of -ganie 
in tliia country is not ip ^qaeral fully understood. It is 
usually lotAed upon as kojit ciiicfly for uinuscmunt, and 
its eommerciai importance is little thoiiglit of. Yet its 
direct value, as a imutkotablo commodity, is very consi¬ 
derable ; and its indirect value, as enhancing landed pro¬ 
perty, is so great,.that it is not easy to form a just estimate 
of it. YUe prices qf ordinary game are pretty well known 
in Sootland; in England they are still higher, and tliere 
is always a ready demand. The value of a brace of grouse 
is, an an average,.6s. in England ; pheasants, 6s.; partridges, 
3s.; hares, 2s. eaoh; voedcooks, from fis. to a pair. 
The average value of a Highilmd red deer is not less than 
L,S» So much for the direct value of game; and when 
wo ocmslder Its importance indirectly, we are ii.st led to 
think of the Highjand moors wltioh it has rendered so 
pco^table.e For the following facts on this portMn of tlie 
shtijeet we are indebted to an able letter on tm game- 
la^s by Lord Maimosbnry. /i vast nninbur of moors aro 
■qo>y jet for L.400 or L..60U a year, which formerly brought 
poihing to the proprietor, as they are unAt even fox sheep. 
Lsrge tntots, which formerly let as sheep-farms, are now con¬ 
verted into deer-forests, and pay at least one-third, and even 
ottAilkl^ more than they did formerly. Five hundred deer 
!,;n]ay be kept on a space of ground that will fbed 1200 sheep. 
.'YglglttiR waRsheep at the average price Of 18b. each, these 
wjinlitJbeji^th L1080; but the deer 'wonld icalisa nekrly 
dou^' iHganro—namely, L.‘2000; for the average pcioe of 
stiqis tt»ammer anS'liinds in winter is fully L.4.’ From 
a lonaHlpinng knowledge of the Highland moOgs, Lord 
Mali'iwpFnty is of. oplniou that tliey are .yetwly advancing 
Hi pt^i'ann hepomwg a more important kind of property. 
He s»w« nst Uirt jCM-Of 106 uioora let for shootinm, the 
rent'of wl4(£^ ooura Hot he averaged at less thai) L.SOO, 


whieil ni4ki|s »total of L.31,8(W, Tliere were twice as many 
m'ofe let at ah average of LilOO, and a third ^tion ualet, 
whoM value maybe fairly stated at L.17,000, the whole 
makihg together a rental of L?0,000 on the Blglihuid 
shootfngk. Jle adds that tins may be looked npoo aui..g 
clear gain; m far as respects Uie grouse-moors, and an 
inorease-on deerground, oalfed''‘ forest.’— 
Journal of Agrieulture, 

EFFECTS OF MESHEniSH ON A UAAR. 

>A gentleman residing at Oxford had in hie possession a 
young Syrian bear from Mount Lebanus, about a year old. 
This bear.was generallygood-liamotircd, playful, and tract-' 
able. One ipofning the.bear, from the attentions of same 
visitors, became savhgq and irritable; and the owner, in 
despair, tied him up ip hir 'Usual abode, and went away to 
attend to his guesta In a' few inlnntes he was hastily re¬ 
called to see qis bear. He found him rolling about on ills 
haunebes, faintly moving his paws, and gradually sinking 
into a sMe of quiescence' and repose. Above him stood a 
geullemm, W|AI known hi tiie tsiosnieric world, making the 
usual passes with his hands. The pooh bear, thongii evidently 
unwilling to Fteid to tliis new luAuencc, gradually sunk to 
the ground, (Msed his eyes, became motionlesa and insen¬ 
sible to all means used to i-ouse iiim. He remained in this 
state for some' mlhutes, wlien lie awoke, as it were, from a 
deep sleep, shook himself, and tottered almut the court, as 
though labouring under the eifoota of a strong narcotic. 
He exhibited evident signs of drowsiness for some hours 
afterwards. Thlaj||Meresting scone took place in the pre¬ 
sence of many dismgulshea members of the Dritisli Asso¬ 
ciation! when last held in the university of Oxford.— J'. T. 
Bm'Uand. 

A BINT FOR AUTHORS. 

Willis, who was once a typo, thinks that all authors 
should serve a year in a newspaper office. There is no 
such effectual analysis of style as tlio proocss of type¬ 
setting. As he takes np letter by letter of a long or com¬ 
plex sentence, the coiiipositor becomes most critically 
aware of wlisre tlic sentence might have been sliortcncd to 
save his labour. He detects repetitions, becomes impa¬ 
tient of redundancies, recognises a careless or inappro¬ 
priate use of expletives, and soon acquires a habit of put¬ 
ting an admiring value on clearness and brevity. We have 
said notliingof the art of nice punctuation,'which is also 
Bcqiiirod iiaa printinj^olfice, and by which a stylb is made 
as much more tasteful os champagne is by effervescing. 
Journeymen printers aro necessarily well instructed and 
intelligent men. It is a part of a proof-reader's duty to 
nark a * query ’ against any passage in a new book Which 
lie does not clearly ooinprehend. Authors who know what 
is valiiablo, profit by tiiese quiet estimates of tlieir mean¬ 
ing; and many a weak poiat that would have ruined a i 
literary reputation, if left uilcorrcctcd for tlie roviewers to 
handle, has been noiselessly put right by a proof-reader’s 
unobtrusive‘qu.v’— A^ri^npaper. 

REAlilNO AND THlNKINfl. 

Those, who have read Of everything, are thought to 
unAerstand everything too; but it is not always so. Read- j 
ing furnishes the iniud only with materials of knowledge: \ 
it is thinking makes what weread'oUra Ws are of tlie ru¬ 
minating kind, and it Is,not enough to <ttam obrseives with 
a great load of collections; unless we chew tliem over ag^in, 
they will not give us strength an^ Boorishinent.—Loefe. 
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TllACIITGS 01’ THE NORTH OF EUIi^JJPE. 

VOVAGg^TO COPENliAOEN, 

Evkh since the end of a very pleasant excursion in 
JMiitiehiiid and Switzerland in 184S, 1 liad set apart the 
suiiiniup of the present year for a more extendtid tour, 
wIiK’h should embrace the principal German cities and 
Italy. When the time came, however, those parts of 
the continent were in such a volcanic state, that unless 
1 had had a decided taste for walkin'jf'over hot cinders 
and lava incede.re per ignrs’), there was no chance of 
cettinjj along with any degree of comfort, in these 
circumstances, I turned my thoughts to a part of Eu¬ 
rope which is not perhaps possessed of so many attr.ac- 
tions, but wbicli at least had the merit of being suffl- 
cjcntly cool for the foot of tho English traveller—namely, 
the group of countries wliicli rank under the general 
appellative of Scandinavia. In England these countries 
are generally regarded as only too cool—which is not 
siltogctlier true either—and they are accordingly little 
vi.sitc(l. Hut here, again, lay a reconciling consideration ; 
for, if neglected, they were just so much tho more rc- 
riterches to the person who should ^ake his way into 
tliem. I also rollected on the singular social condition 
of Norway as a curious study for such a wanderer as 
myself: it would, I thought, be deejily interesting to' 
try and ascertain if a democratic constitution, and the 
absence of a law of primogeniture, really did render 
tliat ooiintry the paradise which it appears to bo in the 
jiages of Samuel I.aing. Tlien there were some curious 
geologev'il and archaiolugienl studies to be pursued in 
Scaiidin.. ^ia. One large lump of it is supposed to be 
playing a sort of game of see-saw, to the great incoriVe- 
nicnoe of iiuiriners in the adjacent seas; while anuthef, 
though now steady, appears to have at some former 
period been cng.agcd in the san^ strange procedure. 
According to some philosophers, tliere had been a time 
when a sheet of ice had passed athwart the whole coun¬ 
try, rubbing away every asperity from its craggy sur¬ 
face, excepting only the peaks of tlie higliest mountains. 
Ils wild fiords were still as curious for thefr natur.il 
plienomcna as* for tho lonely grandeur of theirilspect. 
And the remains of tho early inhabitants of these re^ 
mote regions, whether in the form of literature, or that 
of their arms, personal ornaments, and domestic uten- 
.sils, were, I know, a treasure of tho richest kind to any 
one taking tlic Jenst interest in the past liistory of his 
species. 

Having, fur these reasons, determined on a tour 
throngli Udnraark, Sweden, and Norway, I left Edin¬ 
burgh ill the latter part of Juiio. Tho readiest course for 
0110 proposiiig such a tdur is, in general, cither by tho 
steamers which leave London, Hull, and Leith for Ham- 
burg, or those which proceed from the two first of tiiese 
ports to Copenhagen. At the time of my proposed joyr- 


ncy, the Klfie,waa ]ipde|:t|ilockade by the Danish navy, 
inT cQu^ciiMUCo ot.j.iho '^eswlg-IlShtein war. Copen- 
■iitigen was 'fherefor* the 6nly acuessc is much to be 
regretted |tot there is no steamer ^rcct from England 
to any porTltf Sweden and Ni^ay. I'herd was one to 
Gottenburg-a fei^j^years .ago; it was discontinued be¬ 
cause it did iiofc.fMiy. According t(>'''S'fredish report, an 
endeavour tCKl^vive it hat been obstructed by a demand 
of tho Eiiglmh g«yernip«nt that only .^oglish s^amers 
sliiill be employed; apparently a most unreasonable 
, demand, and on^not eliaracteristic of the pfesent po¬ 
licy. It would surely be much to be lamented if any¬ 
thing so .advantageous to the two countries as a direct 
intorcourso be really prevented by such petty diffl- 
culties. Let us hope tliat not another summer shall 
clap-sc without the revival of the Gottenburg steamer. 

A railway train conducted me fronq Edinburgh to Hull 
in the interval between breakfast and*sfipper,'allowing 
me three hours of pause at "York, which I employed in 
a visit to the Minster. Tho consequences of the second 
conflagration of this superb %ilding arc now repaired, 
and tiic edifice is probably irT a state of completeness, 
both as to building and decorationjfii’hieh it never knew 
in Catholic times. I w.is led to reflect how strange it 
was that so much zeal had been expended in the recon- • 
fstruetion of this theatre of an extinct drama—for the 
Gothic church of the middle ages was strictly a theatre 
in which to present daily to .j^anklnd, under suitably 
impressive ciroiimstaiicos, thclfeectaclo of a divine sacri¬ 
fice wliicli had hecii made flw them. Under modern 
Christianity, this object exi.stS no linger. The ancient 
church, accordingly, when too largo to be rendered-in to ! 
an ordinary place of worship—as is tho* case with the j 
English cathedrals—becomes, over and'’4bove the cor- j 
nor devoted to the reading of a liturgy, ‘a mere anti- 
(piarian cunosity. It is strange that what was done in 
the twelftlPbentury under ^je impulse of a powerful 
religious feeling, can now be done, and dune more, 
promptly and quickly, under a feeling almost purely 
romantic. We must of course rejoice that so beautiful 
a buildinfi^as York Minster has been redeenftd from 
tlio mill into which it was accideiiially thrown, and 
once more made worthy of the homage of the highest 
taste. Yet we cannot well forget that such works 
apiongst us can only be something siniilative or imi- 
mtive — what the Kglintoune tournaufent was to real 
chivalry. The paroxysm of public feeling in which 
such noble structures uriginaiied ^as a true thing, and 
one of the finest true things of its era. It is past—it 
can never be reproduced. The feelings and energies 
which took that direcUoif are qow expended on totally 
diflereut objects. It is from a different aud secondary 
source that Gothic renovations proceed. * 

At this time there were in Hull -8000 people put of 
employment, iu consequence of the interruption to the 
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Hamburg trade, and it was said that much misery existed On the third morning there were some symptoms of 
in the town. One would have expected, in such olr* our coihiag near the land, though it was still beyond 
cumstauces, that any little job to one of the hangers-ort the ken of vision. One of these symptoms was a couple 
of the streets would have been keenly relished, and the srhall boats, kindiug afterwards that we sailed seven 

Nevertheless, when 1 lianded a sh.lhr.g tp two men who be ^hetso far out at sea. Supposing they were fishing- 


had, at one turn of three minutes, carried roy few pack¬ 
ages from the cab on tiie quay into the’ vessel, it was 


boats, H'was . the more surprising that it was on a 
Sunday .inoming, though this, a passenger explained. 


contemptuously rejected, mid only accepted aft^, U .plight be from' an anxiety to make os much as possible 
became dear that 1 would not aewde their demand of the 8 lKjjtsea, 8 ! 3 n dpring which fishing can be carried 
of hnlf-a-erown. What would a foreigner, in suefe cir- «>« >“ tljiSte se^fc, " As we approached the opening of the 
cnrnstanccs, have tliouglit of tlicrulate df things'which vessels. hfec««ne more frequent, and at length one 

had been described to him fts appertaini«|if td ffull? He I announce that he saw the 

,, ,, . * 1 . . 1 1 ”oom Of the land.' It .Was, as expected, a iiortion of 

could scarcely have re-is^ u aupposi^W bad ^be nortli of Jutland, a Iqw tract of sandV downs, pre¬ 
times in.England arfrsometlui^ ^ttcr^g^,.tli9^st genting scarcely an objpqt for many miles besides a 
times on the Contindi^ ; lightlmsc and a solitary, country church. We soon 

Usually, the passport grievatjpe-^es n<4: diujgmcnhe passcdFlhe ^aw feint, amidst a crowd of vessels of all 
till one has set his fimt on a forclpti'soil. Oh th^ occi^' sizes, calling f(W alpiost as muc^care in steering ns is 
sion it began before 1 left the harbour. Ay jlie earnest necessary in conducting a drosKy through the Stiunil. 
solioitatieii of tho owndrc'of the steamer, f^ent to the 'J’lien thg young iBon|i ^appeared setting in a cloudless 
Danish consul to have my pas.sport for the sake of summett »1w, delightful to walk along 

cstablishing'that I had come from n'^trict unatructed the elevaten ^ejpk,'Walch>irg her slow de.seent into the 
by cliolera. For tin's a fee of five sliillimra was exacted gleaming wave; interchanging a word of remark now 
from myself and some other passengjjfj.’SSt was hoped, and then with a companion', and mentally speculating 
by such means, tJmt no intcTrfiption.Would occur in the on the new scenes which must meet our eyes under the 
landing of ]i,i 8 sengcrs at Copenhagen, and the Bubse- next bum. We Xfere all by this lime fully restored to 
qupiit proceeding of the vessel to St Petersburg. It will, our usual healthy sensations, and each meal, as it came 


he found tliat in this object we were dis.appointed, and 
that the exaction was to us virtually an act of spnlia- 


upim the board, was heartily done justice to, 

1 was awakened next morning at five with the intel- 


tion. When will states bo above the meanness of im- ligence that we were just almut to pass through I’n 
posing those petty taxes on travellers, whom one;^glit Sound. I ascended to the deck in a provisional dress, 
suppose ttiey would sec it to bo for their interest to and soon saw that assemblage of objects which lias heen 
encourage, by every possible act of civility and geiicro- m.'ide so generally familiar by moans of pictures—a Unv 
sity, to visit their hinds? point, fronted with mounds bristling with cannon, niul 

On rising early iic.xt juorning, I found the vessel an old pinnacled palace starling up from within a few 
plonghing its way out qf the Humber, with the new yards of tlio water’s edge, while the narrow sea in fruul 
works of Ore.it (irimsby on the right. This is designed bears a crowd of vessels of all sizes. We had now an 
ns a new port for the oast of England, in connection o]iportuiiity of cxaiiniiing the coast on either hand, but; 
with certain lines of railway. It is to enclose a hundred fuund notiiing worthy of special observation, beyond t'le 


I and thirty-five acres*of the sea-hoacli, and within this 
I space tlierc will be an entrance basin, accessible at all 
I,, times to every kind of vessel, besides large doekSj piers, 

I and wharfs. Tlio sclieme is a magnificent example of 
I English cnterpri.se, and promises to lie attended witlf 


smiling character Mnparted to the landscape by pleasant 
woods, cottages, and gardens, such as one sees on the 
coast of England. Uchind Elsinore, however, there is a 
{ilofty bank, of which I shall afterwards take some notice. 
After passing a few miles of the low coast of Sea- 


In this event, Hull must fall into a secondary land—for such is the name of this insulated part of the 


place among liritish poifts. If I am rightly informed- 
lint I only speak upon rSJiort—tliose iirivilegcs which 
have hitherto appeared 'a,s her strength w ill have had 
no small concern iii Iiringing alioiit the result. 

A sea-voyage seems as if it eoiild never be a comfort¬ 
able thing. 'I'lie sickness from the motion of tlie vessel 
is the first and greatest dr.iwback; hut the lesser evils 
of straitened nccomiiiodatioiis, imperfect ventilation, the 
odious smell iidicrcnt in the vessel, and the monotony 
of the daily life, are scarcely less felt. Probated under 
K sense of nau.sea, afraid Ip rise, and !.frai<f®r unable to 
eat, unable to exert the infhd in reading or discourse, 
one sinks down into a state of mere stupid endurance, 
almost the most liap 1 c.ss in which one can well be in 
the coiitee of ordinary existence. ^ 


kingdom of Denmark—we were told that the vessel 
wa.s near Copeiiliagen, which, however, shows itself in 
this direction only by a tew truces of steeples and dock¬ 
yards, with a screen of green mounds serving as bat- 1 
teries in front. We ww,q qnigkjiy brought to a pause ! 
in the mouth of the Jiarhour. Every passenger liad j 
prepared for immediate lauding. The ofler of break- ; 
fast by the steward was treated disdiiinfiilly, as vi- j 
sions of the Hotel Rni/al rose before us. Tlic captain 
had gone ashore wj|ti our passports, and liis return 
with permission for^r landing was instantly expected; 
When a rumour began to spread tlmt wc were to be de¬ 
tained a conp'e of days in quarantine. It proved to be | 
too true, the governnieut liaviug received intelligence 
of the revival of-cholera in Loudon, which had deter- ^ 


After sutferiiig thus for four-nnd-twen^ hours, I iniiicd,it to subject all vessels coming from England to | 
ventured upon deck, amV finding the weather not iin- a quai^ntino which should interpose five full days be- j 
pleasant, walked about for an hour or two. Here the tween their leaving port and their landing passengers | 
want of objects on wliich to exert the mind beset me, and goods in Denmark. Tlien lUl was dismay, though ! 
and I became surprised !;;t the interest which the slight- at first we could scarcely perceive or believe in the ex- { 
est change of circumstances pr sights occasioned. Wo tent of our misfortune. The magical five-B|^illiiiga afil- | 
cageily seanned the dim horizon for vessels, and reck- davit of tlie consul at Hull was revgrted to. We had 


Oned them up with the greatest care. We marked every paid our money for being certified clfekr of infection, 
' Variation'in the direction of the wind, and in the ship’s and clear of infection we must be: otherwise, what 
course. But all was insiifilcicnt to give an agreeable were we to think of tb^t.transaction ? Our chafing was 
stirquius to the rtaving mimj, and passiveiiess always of course unavailing. ITie Danish governiiient is un- 
.appCareili.'after all, as .>thc best resource. Seeing two usually tenacious and pedautio about quaraiilinu regn- 
vesscls'vt a distance, bailing diil'erent ways under one lations, to which it sapiently attributes tl)e remarkable 
wind, I amused mysrff by cbiiiparin)^ them to two speuu- fact, tliat Denmark has never yet had a** visit of the 
lative' philosopliers driving to opposite conclusions from Asiatic scourge. There was no chance that it would 
one set of facts. relent on the present occasion. Slowly, and with a bad 
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grace, did we address ourselves to the formefly-despised 
breakfast. Our friend the steward no doubt viewed the 
case in a light peculiar to himself. , , 

Two days were spent in perfept inactidu, and ranse- 
quently with mucii tedium and diMatisfaeUon, ]pbr my 
part there is something which wahes me pl«id under 
such troubles. - It is perhaps a negative satisfaction in 
considering that I cannot be blsiped for (Xit'OvIl, as I 
must be for most otliers which befall me. I grieved t<f 
think that there njust be two-days of .tame, unvaried 
life, before I could step into, the new city befo^ me; 
but nieanwliile the circumstances* were not'positiveiy 
uncomfortable in.any^ftt degree) the company was 
not marred by any bad menentoin itself; there w^e 
book.s to read and memoranda to arrange: dnaiiy, it 
could not be helped. I thar^ote submitted with tolcr- 
.able clieerfulness. 

After .ail, we were comparatively .well dealWith, for 
we heard of many persons who u^ssre Obliged to lie for 


Ionff<'r perioas ill ana to Ppftnd their time of mr kijgpinjl in ofdei? Incessantly thlfw jUTetitlea are 


durance at a station Arranged for the jitifpose on a part 
of the coast a few miles off, wliecc life was ’Very niiicli 
tliat of a prison. Persons coiutlig'flroni G^imtay would 
liave to .stay tlierc five days. If I am’ not mistaken, 
travellcr-s from England by the continontol route Ii.ad at 
tliis time to pass .a jirevious quarantine at Ilarnburg, so 
tii.'st a journey to IXoirnark by tluit route could not 
<iceii))\' Ic.ss than a fortniglit. I have since Iieard of a 
Scoiti'sh mercliant having lost ii vessel on the south 
('(..iht of Sweden, and going out there, by way of Copen- 
bngcn. to see after his property. From the exigencies 
of business at home, ho h.ad only twelve d.iys in all to 
give to the excursion. On re.aching Copenhagen, he 
would not be allowed to land till that time had nearly 
cxiiired, and he would consequently be obliged to re¬ 
turn to Scotland without accomplishing liis object. 

lly way of a favour, a party of our passengers (in 
wliii'h I w.as incindeii) was allowed to go in a boat to 
b.ttlic at a place in front of one of the batteries, an 
emissary of the quartwitiiie station liovering near us ns 
a watch, lust we should break rules. Two boys, return¬ 
ing from an English school to St Petersburg for the ho¬ 
lidays, were full of frolic. We soon had a riotous scene 


the East andjlfogt, He has left England at the height 
of-the gajr feaM. to perform a journey of four months, 
commencing wit); Copimhsgen, St Petersburg, and 
[' 8 to«i;'mlftit‘'W.t|ripi««t 0 .on the ewasts of the Uvaut. 
Anotlim^,of oWP'iftjfty'.U a Now Englander, with an air 
of quiet confidence as^markablo as that of the Eng- 
lishmeap yet of a- totel)^ different. Cl'aracter. Ho is a 
little of a hUOToristjsand.pot at all’ effensjve. A fourth 
isan eldqrly Lincolrrsh^e Atrmer,;homely, simple, good- 
jiAt^red.'^^ill of quifltii t(imavk*-Bnd tyjt unwilling to bo 
smiled at'Iby^ir fiofopanions on ,aecj»ont of his little 
I^uliaritins of-ihanners and Siecourse..' "'We have also a 
j'dfth|f;EtmlAh studtent, e^ently (jot of tlje university 
caste,‘‘dejfi«H||i!.in fl^ftwe, of gcmle-.ma’n^Aui apd-pos- 
scssed^f c^Milcrabfe intclligetm Gf^maJes we Have 
fc^ offl* mi^being-of {hdSgetM^ 2 ««^|*thc sister of our 
bwK-hv)pHmtfrioijdj. tJ»c rest arketore pyaBtjcal in their 
elmrafijier. We tt a’Jhothqc.wi^i.sc charge (Of young 
childlilifi smom slm is sadly lU-qiialined'for. fegvilating 
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of docking and splashing, acciimpanied by shouts of detained a week longer, or else have to pay a heavy 
(I must say) very foolish merriment, and thus wnul4| fine—perhaps both. This was dire iiitelligehce to on? 


probaldy lielp in no small degree to confirm our guarirl 
in an impression wliich is said to be very prevalent in 
Denmark regarding the English—that they are all a 
little mad. A conipiinioii remarked to me, that certainly 
men will condescend in some eirciirnstances to a sur¬ 
prising degree of puerility, or rather childishness of con¬ 
duct. ; here, for iiistsis^ said ho, there is scarcely the 
least difference to be observed between the coiuiuct of 
the schoolboys and their seniors. Take ap’ay the pres¬ 
sure of our ordinary immediate circumstances, and how 
all our usual habits are dissolved! But this is a theme 
as trite ns it is tempting, and Ijnust cut it short. A 
lunch after the bath was attended by jocularity nearly 
as outrageous, an'd wo did not return to the ship till 
near the'diiiner hour. 

Our company was small, but it was sufficiently 
various. There were two specimens of tlie idle English 
gentleman, i( suuh a term may be applied to tlie cha¬ 
racter. They were men in the prime of life, unmarried, 
haoilsnme, moustac^d, with an air of high society, yet 
perfectly affable, an^bven agreeable, in their intercourse 
with their fellow-traveUers. 1 hesitate ill applying tlie 
term idfo.to these men, as they appear to be far from 
exemplifying true inactivity. Tliey speak of having 
travelled and sported in many parts of the world. One 
is as familiar with the granitic wilds of Finland as with 
Donegal and Inverness. Ho spends whole summers of 
wild hardy life in the deserts near the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, shooting bears-and hunting deer, lost 
to wheatei^ bread and every luxury for weeks at a time. 
His frame is sinewy and firmly knit; his habits in eat¬ 
ing and drinking are as simple as possible. The other 
gentleman has been with his ship through every j|0a in 


chatteriiijUpbout something, or else rryingond equall¬ 
ing. TfiPmother goes about with fi broketi-heartcd 
air, and a voice^vorii down to its ji'>n^))it aitd saddest 
tones, either iJWaing her eliildret^ qtaerulmiAness re¬ 
signedly, orjflPoing them crossly for what is chiefly lier 
own blimie.WTo ..attenii even thus imjit'ifcctiy to tlie 
group of }ittle|Dlw, takes the whole ^iHe a'^ energy of 
this poor mothej; and of an equally broken-spiriteii 
maid; for never.,does a minute pass when there is not 
something to be done for them, oitlinr In the way of 
attending to tbehr personal necessities, or preventing 
theni from elap|ierclnwing each other, mid saving them 
frojk the effects of their own recklessness. The thought 
oeourred to rue twenty tiiiiea a ilay—verily the stonje is 
.a most marvellous endowutcnt of the mother’s hmrt, 
enabling her, ar it does, to submit placidly to wlmt 
every other person would feel to be intolerable misery. 

We received a great alarm on tlie second day of our 
enforced leisure. A party had gone off in a boat to row 
about and bathe, without the at tendance of a quarantine 
officer. No harm was meant, hut it was iiiiprudeiit. 
By and by it was wlii.spered that word had come that, 
owing to this bre.-icli of regulations, wc should all be 


-perhaps both. This whs dire intelligence to our 
good-natured captain, and not less so to a niarcantile 
person, who had sixteen first-class English horses on 
bo.nrd, which he was takjng out on s|ieculatiun to 
llns.<ia. These animals hadl'to stand in cribs on deck 
during the whole voyage froUi Hull to St Petersburg. 
While the vessel was sailing, it was comparatively well 
with them, for the motion gave thbm a certain ai^niiit 
of exercise: hut the iincxpecteil stoppage of two days 
told sorely upon them : it was already remarked that 
their legs were beginning to swell. The owner declared 
that a week more of inaction would utterly ruin them. 
While weere gloomily speculating on all the evils we 
had to dread, the peccant boat-party returned, and re¬ 
lieved us so far, by declaring that they had scnipulously 
abstained from approaching the shore or any other 
vessel. They immediately despatched an assurance to 
this effect to the quarantine station. Notwiljistanding 
a defying tone on the part of some of the defaulters, we 
passed the evening in a sti^e of serious apprehension, 
no one knowing what extent of penalty might be im¬ 
posed by an authority notoriously ruled by any consi¬ 
derations rather than those of rationality. It was 
thought, on tiie strength, of former instances, not impos¬ 
sible that each of the grown gentlemen of the party 
might have to pay twenty or five-aud-twenty pounds. 
One more confident than the rest offered four kovereigna 
to another as an insurance to cover his own risk, or, os 
an alternative, proposed to undertake that gentluniuii’a 
risk for three; and the utter arrangement was actually 
entered into. Early nett morning, when we were alt on 
the gui viva to learn our fate, a tost came up, and tli# 
magical term so veil understood in England,. * All 
right,’ soon spread a general smile over the company. 


«.. _ 
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TJ)C authorities, by an nronzinfr streteii of gencro- middle of the day is the time for repose, and tlie :ib- 
sity and common sense, had agreed to overlook the sciiec of tlie sun the signal for Jubmir or pleasure— 


delim|uency, on condition that certain expenses should 
he paid, amounting to something less than tiro pounds. 
The passengers for Copenhagen were therefore permitted 
to land immediately with tlieir luggage, and the vessel 


people whose life flows on in cheerful eontcnlment, 
because light work suffices for their wants under so 
warm a sky, nnd possessed of a soil that nature has 
covered with her choicest gifts, nnd does not desolate 


was allowed to connnence ilischargu of cargo, prepara- with the north winds, frosts, and snows. Yes, the 


tory to proceeding to St Petersburg. R. C. 

THE RETURN OF THE COMPAGNON. 

A SWISS TAI,I3. 

The early darkness of a winter twilight h.id already 
set in, the wind was blowing boisterously, and tlie 
SHOW rapidly descending, when Herman the carpenter 
reached his cottage after a hard day’s toil, there to 
receive tlie fond caresses of liis cliildren. llis wife 
exchanged his wet clotlics for such as were w-arm nnd 
dry, and little Gatherine drew his arm-chair to the side 
of the fire, while the boys, anxious to do tlieii-part, 
brou.glit llis large pipe. 

‘ Now, fatlier,’ said little Frank, when he saw a 
column of smoko issuing forth, ‘you .are happy nnd 


poor Swis.s compagiion has seen all these things, and 
lias admired them, but never li.as lie wished to live and 
die among tlieui. He has always sighed for the pule 
rays of his northern sun, the steep rocks of his tnonii- 
tains, the uniform colour of his dark pines, and the 
pointed roof of his oottage, where lie still hopes to 
receive his mother's blessing.’ 

While these thoughts, nnd many like them, were 
crowding into the mind of tlie young workman, his 
steps became more ami more rapid, ,and liis tired feet 
seemed to recover their swiftness. All on a snihlen, .a 
turn of the road showed liim the niofs of l,l3 native vil¬ 
lage, from wliieli curled some clouds of smoke. T'hcro 
was tlic old churcli wall, there was tlie steeple .streti'h- 
ing towards heaven. At the .sight of tins the yoniig 
travelliT stopped short; tlie te.ars trickled down his 


comfortahlc; wh.at sh.iU ive do while mother gets supper check ; he i xelaimed in a voice broken with emotion, 
rc.adv.!' Tell li.s a tale.’ ‘I th.ank thee, my God, for permitling my eyes om;o 

‘Yes, tell us a story,’ repeated the other children more to see these things.’ Ho pursued Ins widic. 


with delight. 

They were on the point of ehiatering round, when 
sonietliing passing caught little Catherine’s eye. ‘ Oh,’ 
said the child, ‘here is such a poor man in I lie street, 
all covered with snow, and who docs not seem to know 
wliere to go! ’ 

‘He is a compagnon ’ (journeyman), s.aid Frank—‘.a 
whitesmith; 1 see his tools in liis bag. Why doe.s he 
stop in the street in such weatliert’’ 

‘ He plainly knows not hi.i way,’ Cnthorino replied. 
‘Shall I go and nsk hftn what he w.ints?’ 

‘ 1^0 so. my child; nnd give him this Bimill coin, for 
Iierhaps ho is poor, as 1 liave been, and it will servo to 
pay for his bed, and sonictbing to warm him. Sliow 
liiiii the f’l'inpagnon’s Inn at the end of the .street.’ 

When tlie child had returned, the clamour was again 
raised for the story. 

. ‘ What shall it be?’ 

‘ Daniel?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Terbaps the Blaek Hunter?’ 

‘Neither of these to-night, my children. I will lell 
you about the “ Return of the Oompagnon.’’ ’ 

The children gladly drew round their fatlier to he.ir 
ills now story, wliieli was as follows:— 

It was n beautiful spring morning; the sun had 
begun to sliow' his radiant face on the summits of tlie 


more to see tliese things.’ Ho pursued his widIc, 
devouring witli Ids eyes all he s.aiv. ‘Ah, liere,’ said 
he, ‘is the white wall marking the terrace of fho 
public walk where I used to play so joyfully! ah, 
tliere is the arch of tlie little bridge where we have .so 
often fished! Now I ran sec the liead of the old 
lime-tree wliioli t hades the ehureh : only twenty p.u es 
farther i.s the cottage in which I was bom, where I 
grew up, where I lost my poor f.ither, and where I 
hope to see my dear mother. It is not in vain I haie 
laboured so long : I have that with me which will 
comfort lier old age.’ As he spoke, a small flower 
attracted his attention: it was a d.aisy. He stooped 
down and gathered it, and commeneed plneking il.s 
leaflets away one after the other. ‘ It was thus,’ lie 
said smiling, ‘ the d.ay before my departure, that Ger¬ 
trude gathered a daisy from the bank of tlie river, and 
bending lier pretty face over tlie flower to eonce.al the 
emotion my departure occasioned, sho pulled out the 
leaflets in silence, and arriving at the last one, she said 
to me in a, low voice, “ Adieu, Herman, I sliall never 
marry till jou leturn;” and so saying, fled .iw.ay, as if 
she feared having .said too iniieh. Soon sh.'ill I ’see her 
little w'liidow witii the blue euitaiii! Oh that I may 
•see my Gertrude there as I used, her eyes rejoicing at 
my return! Happy the niomeiit when I shall .say to 
her, “Gertrude, here is Ilenn.iu retmned, faithful to 
his proiiiise.s, .as yon have been to yours. Come and 


mountains; the little birds cried for their food; the slitire the little wealth I liave aenmied: come and aid 
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insects of every kind, sliaking tlieir wings, began lium- 
iiiiiig among Wie foliage; the sheep, penned up, were 
bleating; and the labourers were preparing to resume 
their toil. A young man, laden wi.!i a he.avy bag, 


me in rendering my aged mother hapiiy.” ’ 

I'lidor file influence of these tiionghts tlio young 
workman rapidly approached hi.s ii.ative town. As he 
advanced, lie interrogated the countenances of those he 


walked gaily along the road leading to one of the little met, hoping to meet with friendly looks, a recollection 


towns of Swisslaiid, liis dusty feet .sliowing that he had 
come from afar, and liis sunburnt face exhibiting the 
effects ofsniore soutbern climes. He was a compagnon 
carpenter returning to his country :ifter years of absence, 
and impiitient to see Ins hr me again. He had walked 


of the past, or a few words of welcome, hut in vain. 
At last, as lie passed the gates, he saw .a man walking 
gravely ‘o and fro as he smoked his pijie : it was'the 
toll-keeper. Herman, looking at liim o’.oscly, easily 
recognised Rodolplie, his playfellow. Ids earliest friend. 


all night, and now a brilli.ant sun embellished e.ach sue- He was on the point of rusidng into Ids arms, and exi 
cessive object that oli’ered itself to his anxious view, claiming, ‘Here I am again ! ’—but the tollman looked 


He had idready seen tho steeple of the church of his 
beloved town, and his true Swiss heart hounded with 


coldly at him as he passed, and left a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke behind him. Voor compagnon 1 the sun of tlio 


joy. tin ! exclaimed he, how beHutiful ih the country south luis shone too long ou thy face; he inis made iheo 
where wc have lived from childhood to manhood I How a stranger even to those who loved thee: thy btst 
clear and limpid ita waters, how pure its air, how friend knows thee not Herman's heart sank within 
Binilmg.its meadows! ]My feet have trodden the soil him, and he resumed his journey with a sigh. A little 
of yraBce*^here grows the grape, and Italy, the land farther on ho saw a new building in couise of ercctiim. 
of flg#:«na oranges: 1 have rested under groves of An aged man was directing the carpenters in thtir 
^roses, and the sweet lemon-lree has bent over my head, work, and at the sight of him Herman’s heart again 
laden with its golden fruits and perfumed flowers: I rejoiced: it was his old master, whose advice and kind- 
have, at the sound of the guitar and the castanet, ness liad made him an honest man and skilful mechanic, 
joined at night m the dance with people for whom the To him he chiefly owed his success in life, and lie 
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I wiia, moreover, Gertru<lc's father. ‘ Ha.’ Mid he, ‘ if 
i liodolplie SI) soon forgets tlie face* of his friends, iny 
old master will recollect moand so saying, he rfp- 
proHciied him respectfully, hat in hand, and inquired 
whetlier ho could obtain work fur him. The old man 
looked at him a while before replying; and Herman's 
lieiirt b^at so quickly, that he could scarce conceal his 
feelings. ‘ Come to mo to-morrow,’ at last said the 
old mini ( ‘ I will then examine your certificates : work 
is not scarce fur good hands and turning towards his 
men, resumed his occupations. ‘ AVhatl’ exclaimed tlie 
poor compagnon to himself as he turned away, ‘ am 1 
so clmngod that my features are not recognised by my 

old master? What if Gertrude herself-But n'' that 

is impossible I She who could distinguish me in a crowd 
a limidrcd paces ulf, will surely know her Herman afuin, 
in spito of his sunburnt face : besides, if her eyes failed 
her. lier heart would prompt her of my presence 1 ’ So 
I tbiokmg, he rapidly traversed the little town. There 
j was the old lime-tree, with the rustle seat beneath it; 
thiTo the fountain, where many women Were washing; 
and there stood tlie neat little cottage, upon wliieli tlie 
young man’s eyes now became rivetted. The blue I 
curtain and pots of carnations were tliere, as they ever 
had been; and ob, joy, thero sat a young woman spin¬ 
ning ! Herman’s licart bounded willi joy; he rushed 
forward, and tlien stopped opposite tlie window, a few 
steps only separating him from Gertrude, lie remained 
imniovable, so powerful were his emotions, and .admired 
the ripening of licr charms which had taken place dur¬ 
ing his absence; no longer the slender girl of fifteen, 
hut a young woman in all the fulness of licr beauty; 
her wliolc upiiearance denoting strength, healtli, and 
freshness. ‘ How beautiful she is!’ exclaimed Herman 
in a low voice. Gertrude did not catch tlic words, but 
tlie voice struck tier car; and seeing a traveller but 
poorly clad with his eyes fixed on her, said to herself 
witli a sigh, ‘Poor fellow, he looks in want;’ and throw¬ 
ing him a coin witli Heaven's blessing, she shut the 
window, and disappeared. Alas! tlie sun of the south 
has too long shone on tlie face of tlie compagnon; liis 
best friends know him not, mid liis beloved regards 
him ns a stranger! Had she rcniained at the window, 
Gertrude must have remarked the e.xpression of tlie 
poignant grief Herman endured; .and her lieart would 
have divined, that under those toilwurii elntliea and 
sunburnt face was concealed him for whose advent slie 
liad so often prayed. After long remaining on the 
same spot, as if his feet were rivetted to the ground, 
tlie cnmp.ignon tore himself aw.iy, and turned towards 
bis homo. Hut bow clianged in appearance! That 
InioyaiU step whieli, a few moments before, had trod the 
ground so lightly, was now slow and heavy; excessive 
fitigiie overeamu him. Tlie weiglit of tlie bag ho c.ar- 
rieil—not felt before—now seemed excessive; his head 
iiiiiig down on his chest, liis hopes seemed blasted, and 
tliat native land which, a few hours since, he saluted 
witli such joy, now seemed indifferent to him. In vain 
did tlie old liiiic-ti’ce, with its majestic foliage, meet his 
eyes; in vain did the antique fountain, with its gro¬ 
tesque figures, that siionld have called to liis mind so 
many childish reculloctioiis, stand before him. lie saw 
nothing; ilia wounded heart felt nothing but sorrow. 
Hmvever, lie still advanced towards liis lioiiie, and a 
few steps only separated him from tlie old churchyard 
wall, near which ho h.ad passed so many happy days of 
boyhood, wlien he saw an aged woman come» tottering 
down the steps of the portico of tlie church, supported 
by n stick. It was his motlier returning from offering 
lier daily prtiyer for his, return. ‘ Oh, liow altered is 
she! ’ he sorrowfully exclaimed: ‘ liow can I hope her 
feeble e^es should know her child, when mine can 
scarcely recognise her timeworn frame! ’ But no sooner 
had she approaobed him, and raised licr head, tlian slie 
fell into I^s arms, sobbing tlirough her tears, * My son, 
niy beloved sun t’ Herman pressed her closely to his 
breast, and falteringly exclaimed. ‘ My mother, thou 
at least liast nut forgotten me. Years of absonee, the 


scorphing sun, and toilsome labour, conceal me not 
from you! ’ 

Yes, if the lun of the south had rendered tho face of 
the compagnon a stranger to his deare.st friends and 
his beloved, tint one look snfflecd to make liis mother 
exclaim, ‘My son—my Herman! God be praised that 
he h.as restored him to me 1 ’ 

The narrator liere seemed to have oonchidcd his 
story, and remained lost in the emotion he had depicted. 
Sucii a conclusion, however, did not satisfy his listeners. 

‘But what became of the compagnon?’ they de¬ 
manded. 

■Oil,’ said the father, recollecting himself, ‘he went 
liomo with liis mother, and said to her, “ Here, m^her, 
take what I Imve earned, and live happily the rest of 
your clays witli your child# and to the last breath tho 
old wqman blessed tho return of lier only son.’ So say¬ 
ing, lie sorrowfully cast liis eyes towards the corner of 
the room wlicre liung a distal, surmounted by a crown 
of everlasting flowers. The children followed their 
father’s eyes, and long maintained a respectful silence. 

‘So,’ Trank at last suddenly exclaimed, ‘Gertrude 
did not love the beautiful things ho brought for her?’ 

‘ Wliy did she shut the window tlicu?’ said another 
child. 

‘ Perhaps,' added Catlicrine, ‘ she opened it again ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my Catherine,’ said the carpenter smiling, ‘ she 
did open it again : and it was witli tlie compagnon and 
Ills Gertrude tliat their old mother passed her days, 
blessing tliern botli until she left tliis world for a better.’ 
At tins moment his wife Gertrude, still in the prime of 
life, entered with their homely supper. 

THE ALBATROSS. 

Or all the interesting objects wliicli present tlieniselvcs 
to tho eye of tlie voyager in tho soutliern hemisphere, 
the albatross is umung tlie most noteworthy^. Apart 
from its relieving tlie monotony of the watery expanse, 
tlii.s I>ird, by its extraordinary characteristics, seldom 
fiils of exciting a lively degree of astonishment in the 
spectator—for what can be thought of a bird whicli ap¬ 
parently requires iieitlier rest nor sleep? It is periiiips 
owing to tills peculiarity tliat sailors and others liare 
regarded tho albatross with mingled feelings of awe anfl 
wonder; its presence was an omen, but rather of good 
tlian evil. The weary crew of Bartholomew Diaz doubt¬ 
less lool:ed on the swift air-cleaving creature as an ap¬ 
propriate scout from the Cape of Storms, while Vasco 
dc Gama may have liailcd it as the herald of his linpe 
and success. Coleridge has very happily availed him¬ 
self of these dili’creiit aspects in his ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
where lie makes the aged seaman, witli ‘ long gray beard 
and glittering eye,’ relate liow, from out the dismal 
mists— 

* At length dul ci'osa ftn albairosii, 

'J'liorouKb the fo^ ifc camo; 

As if it liRt] been a (Hiristian soul, 

' Wo hailed it in Uod’s name. 

It ato the fond it no'er had ate, 

And round and round it flew; 

# # H( 

And a fiond south wind sprung up bohioiP, 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day, f<»i^oud or play, 

Cume to the marinet's hollo r 

A iid then the disasters which ensued when 

, -• with hla cross bow 

lie shot tho .albatross.' 

Whatever delight might be experienced in contemplat¬ 
ing tbo bird under the mysterious point of view sug¬ 
gested by the poet, would bo rather hciglitened than 
diminished by a knowledge of its real natural character; 
and tliis we may obtain from tliat valuable and liiglily- 
mcrituriuus work, ‘ Tim Birds of Australia,’ by Mr 
Gould. According to tliU enterprising iiaturalUt— • 

‘ The Diomeden exutans (wandering albatross) is by far 
the largest and most powerful species of its tribe; and. 
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from its great strength and ferocious disposition, is lield 
in terror by every other l)ird with which it is sur¬ 
rounded. It is even said that it will fearlessly attack 
and tear out tlie eyes of a drowning man, a feat, from 
what I have observed of it, I can reniiily imagine it 
would attempt. It is most abundant between the 30th 
and COtil degrees of south hititude, and appears to be 
equally' numi'rons in all parts of the ocean bounded by 
those degrees ; and I feel assured that it is confined to no 
one part, but is con.staotly engaged in making a circuit 
i>f the globe in l(lat parlumlar zone iiilottcd by nature 
for its liabitation. The ojieil sea is in fact its natural 
home; and this it never leaves, except for the purpose 
of breeding, when it usually resorts to rooky islands the 
most (lifHcult of access. ^ 

‘ The powers of flight of tiie wandering albatross are 
much greater than those of any other bird that has 
norne under my observation. Aitiiough, during calm or 
moderate weather, it soinetimi'S rests on the surface of 
* the water, it is almost constantly on the wing, and is 
equally at ease while i)a8sing over the glassy surface 
during the stillest calm, or sweeping, with arrow-likc 
swiftness, before the most furious gale; and the way in 
which it just tops llie raging billows, and sweeps be¬ 
tween the guify waves, lias a liimdrcil times ealled forth 
rny wonder and admiration. Although a vessel running 
^ before the wind frequently sails more than 200 miles in 
tlictwenty-fonr hours, and that for days togethor, still 
the albatross lias not the slightest difllculty m keeping 
lip witli the stiip, but also performs circles of many miles 
III extent, returning again to hunt up tlie wake of the 
vessel for any substiinees thrown overhoard. 

‘ lake the other species of tiie genus, it is nocturnal 
ns well as diurnal, anil no bird with which I am ae- 
qiiiiinted takes so little repose. It appears to be per¬ 
petually on the wing, .scaoiiing the surface of the ocean 
for niolluses and medusa', and the oilier marine aomials 
tliat constitute its food. So frequently docs tlie bold¬ 
ness of tills species Coat it its life, that liiitidreda are 
annually killed, w-ithout, liowever, its iiiimbers being 
appiirenlly in any degree lessened, ft readily .seizes a 
book baited witli fat of any kind; and if a boat be 
lowered, its ntterition is iiiiiiiediately attracted, and 
wliile flying niuiid, it is easily sliot.' It is not surpris¬ 
ing that a poetical imagiiiatioii should have been excited 
by such a siil'ject, and Ooleridge is not tiie only bard 
who lias shaped it into verse. Another writes— 

■ Nave tiiHin Australian seas, 
yVafteci by lliu tropic breese, 
tVe hiiliito tile southern cross. 

Watch file wonilioiis ulhiitioss— 

CircliiiK niuiiil in orbits vast. 

Pausing now abovo the iinist, 
baving now llis snowy hi cast * 

Whero the billows sleeping lost. 

^ Now ho skims the surface o'er, 

Itislng. falling cvcrninrc; 

Ploating litgli on stillest winil. 

Now he seems a giiaisltan tlncg, 

Now a tnessimgoi of wrath, 

Cleaving swift his airy ;i:ith ; 

Hearing o'er tiie liquid plain 
„ Wmning of the hnnicane.' 

Mr Gould’a description of tlie lUmnedea melannphrys, 
black-eycbfowed albatross, Oxhibits other clmructcris- 
tiiis:—‘ t)f all the species,’ he observes, ‘ with whieli 1 am 
acquainted, tliis is the most fearless of man, and it often 
approaelics many yards nearer the vessel tlian any 
oilier. I have even observed it approaeli so near, that 
the tips of its pinions were not more than two arms’ 
length from the taflerel. It is very easily captured with 
a hook and line; and as tliis operation gives not the least 
pain to the bird, the point of the hook merely taking 
iiold in the horny and insensible tip of the bill, I fre¬ 
quently arat^d myself in capturing it in this way, and 
^Rer detatning it sufficiently long to afford me an oppor¬ 
tunity for iitrestigating any particular point respecting 
winch I wished to satisfy myself, setting it at liberty 
agaiu. i also caught numerous examples, marked and 


gave them their lilierty, in order to ascertain whether 
the individuals wliicli were flying round the ship at 
nightfall were the same that were similarly engag^ at 
daylight in tlie morning, after a night’s run of lao 
miles, and wliicli, in nearly every instance, proved to be 
the case.’ 

Angling for albatrosses is no modern art, as appears 
from tile narrative of Sir llieli.ard Hawkins’ voyage to 
the South Sea in l.')93, in which it is pretty certain that 
these birds are spoken of. ‘ Certainc great fowles,’ says 
the narrator, ‘ as biggo as swannes, soared about us, 
and the winde calming, seticd thetiisclvcs iu the sea, and 
fed upon the sweepings of our ship; wliicli I perceiving, 
and desirous to see of them, because they seemed farre 
greater .than in trutli they were, I caused a hooke and 
line to be brought me, and witli a piece of pilcliard I 
liated the liouke, and a foot from it tied a piece of corkc, 
that it miglit not sinko deepc, and threw it into the sea, 
wliicli, our ship driving witli the sea, in a little time 
was a good space from us, and one of tlie fowles bceiiig 
liungry, presently seized upon it, and tho hooke in his 
upper lieake. It is like to a faiilcon’s bill, but that tlie 
point is mure crooked, in tliat manner, as by no mcanes 
fie.il could cleere hinisetfe, except that the line brake, or 
the hooke righted : pliiekiiig him towards tlie ship, 
with tlie waving of bis wings lie cased the weight of his 
body, and being brought to tiic sterne of our sliip, two 
of our company went downe by the ladder of tlie poope, 
and seized on Ills neck and wings ; but siicli were the 
blows lie gave them with his piiiuions, as Iioth left tlicir 
hand-fast, beeing beaten blacke and blue; we east a 
snare about liis ncckc, and so triced him into the sliip. 
By the same manner of fishing we caught so ninny of 
them, as refreslied and recreated ail niy iieople for tli.'it 
day. Their bodies were great, but of little fiesli and 
tender; in tnsle answerable to the food wlicreon tliey 
feed. Tiiey were of two colours—some white, some 
gray; they had tlirec joyntes in each wing; and from 
tlie pointeof one wing to the pointe of the other, both 
streteheil out, was above two i'.itlioiiis.’ 

timiilar instances arc recorded, tliough not in lan¬ 
guage quaint and tedious as tlie above, in Cook’s 
Voyages. 'J'he great cireuninnvigator’s crew were glad 
to regale themselves on alliatross roast and boiled, after 
having been many weeks at sea, and cnnflned to salt 
food. J^ir James Russ, too, after stating that when off 
tiie Aguillias bank, ‘ the gigantic albatross was seen in 
great numbers, and niany of tlieni taken by means of a 
lisliiiig-lme,’ remarks—‘ these birds added a degree of 
cheerfulness to our solitary wanderings, which con¬ 
trasted strongly w'lth tlie dreary and unvarying still¬ 
ness of the tropical region,' 

Most marvellous accounts have been given of tiie 
spread of wing of the albatross, rivalling tiie wonderful 
roc of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Mr Gould took pains to 
verify tlie fuels. The largest specimen seen by him 
measured 10 feet 1 inch from tip to tip of the outspread 
wings, and weighed 17 pounds. But Dr M’Corniick, 
surgeon of the ‘ Erebus,’ iu the Antarctic exploring 
voyage met witli one weigliing 20 pounds, and 12 feet 
stretch of wing. The Auckland Islands, about to be¬ 
come the iiead-quarters of our southern whale-fishery, 
are a nincli-freqiiented breeding-place’for tlie birds; tlio 
others as yet known to naturalists are the Campbell 
Island—some lonely rocks off the southernmost extre¬ 
mity of Yan Diemen's Land—and the islands of Tristan 
d’Acunna. While at the Alicklands, Dr M'Corniick 
made himself acquainted with what may be called tho 
bird’s doniestio habits : — ‘ Tho albatros^',’ he writes, 

‘ during the period of incubation, is frequently found 
asleep with its head under its wings: its beautiful 
white head and neck appearing above the grass, betray 
its situation at a considerable distance off. On tho 
approach of an intruder, it resolutely defends its egg, 
refusing to quit .the nest until forced off, whefi it slowly 
waddles away in an awkward manner to a short dis¬ 
tance, without attempting to take wing. Its greatest 
encin.vi8 a fierce species ot,Cestru, always on the watch 
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I for the alhatross quitting its nest, when the rapacious 
pirate instantly pounces down and devours the egg. 
So well is the’poor bird aware «)f the propensity of its 
foe, that it snaps the mandibles of its beak violently 
together whenever it observes the lestris flying over- 
, head.’ 

I Mr Earle, whose observations were made on ti»e 
almost inaccessible heights of Tristan d'Actinha, re¬ 
marks ;—‘ The huge albatross hero appeared to dread 
no interloper or enemy, for their young were on the 
ground completely uncovered, and the old ones wero 
stalking around them. Tliey lay but one egg, on tiie 
ground, where they make a kind of neat by scraping 
tile earth around it: the young is entirely wliil.. and 
covered with a woolly down, which is very beautiful. 
As we approached, tliey snapped their beaks witli a 
very quick motion, making a great noise : this, and tlic 
tlirowiog up of the contents of tlio st .niach, are tlie only 
means of offence and defence which tliey seem to possess.’ 
It was at one time believed tliat the head of the female 
became of a scarlet colour wliile sliu was sitting, and 
afterwards resumed its original hue. Be this as it may, 
the male is very attentive to her during tile tune slie 
keeps tlie nest, and is constantly on tlie wing in searcli 
of food, which, ns befoie observed, consists of small 
marine unim.’ils, inueilugiiious zonpliytcs, and the spawn 
of fish. Wlren opportunity oilers, liowever, they attack 
more solid fare. Commander Ilenipthorne relates, tlint 
while on a voyage in 18.3(5, in seareli of tlie lost crew of 
the ‘Charles Eat<ni,’ he fell in witli the half-putrid car¬ 
case of a w'linla, surrounded by n Iiost of flslies and 
liirds, albatrosses among the latter; ‘ and so occupied 
ivcre they, tliat even tlie approacli of our boat did not 
disturb them, or put them to flight: many aliiatrosscs 
I allowed us to attack them witli our oars and ttie boat- 
I Iionks, and several w'cre consequently knocked down 
and killed.’ Tlie egg of the albatross is about 4 inehes 
long, wliito, and spotted at the lirgcr end : nlttioiigli 
good to eat, the albumen or wliite does not solidify in 
file boiling. ' 'I'lu* penguin is said to take pos.se.ssion of 
I tile nests wlieii vacated. The albatross is a constant 
j attendant on fisliing parties, and if in low condition 
: from scarcity of food or other causes, soon regains its 
flesli and fat, so voraciously does it devour. It is no 
I uncommon occurrence for one of tliese birds to take a 
flsii of several pounds’ weiglit into its mouth, aqd hav¬ 
ing swallowed one e.’ctreinify, to wait, iiko tlie boa-con- 
! stricter, digesting and gulping until tlie whole is con- 
; snnu’d. 'rowards the end of .Inne, in anticipation of 
I tile fisliing season, .albatrosses .arrive in tlionsands on 
I tiiQ coasts of Kamtehatka, and are captured in great 
I luimbcrs, for food and other purposes, by tiie natives, 
j With the liollow bones of the wing they make pipe- 
; stems, sheaths, needle-cases, and combs, the latter being 
used in the preparation of flax : they also make use of 
tlic inflated intestines ns floats for tlieir nets. 

Notwitlistanding its large size, the albatross does not 
.apjiear to be a quarrelsome liird ; and when attacked by 
its enemy tlie skua gull, it endeavours to sa^ itself by 
fliglit. Captain Cook once saw a contest between two 
of tlie.se gulls and an albatross; the sole object of the 
latter appeared to be to defend its breast and the softer 
portions of its body fij^qi tlie fierce a-ssimlts of its anta¬ 
gonists : loss of lilierty, however, is saiil to irritate tlie 
bird greatly. Its voice, according to Sourrini, resembles 
tliat of the pelican, witli,a cry approachiiig tb| bray of 
an ass. Tliis author further observes witli regard to the 
flight of tlie albatross:—* Tlie manner of tlieso birds’ 
f4’ing is ver/ astonishing ; the beating of their wings 
is perceived only at the moment of taking wing, and 
often tliey make use at the same time of their feet, 
whicli, being webbed, enable them to rise by striking 
the water. This impulse once given, they have no 
longer need to beat tlieir wings; tliey keep them widely 
extended,* and seek their prey, balancing themselves 
nlternately from right to left, skiinming with rapid 
flight the surface of <the sea. This balancing serves 
doubtless to accelerate thei> course, but it would! seem 


scarcely siifflcient to support them in tlie air. rerliaps 
an imperceptible fluttering of tlieir feathers is the prin¬ 
cipal cause of this oxtraordiifary movement. In this 
respect tliey would require to have iiiuae)e.s especially 
adapted, and fur this reason I consider that tlie ana¬ 
tomy of tlicse birds merits the greatest attention.’ 

Bv the Germans the albatross is named ‘ der wandernde 
schifl'svogel’ (the wandering sliip-bird); the Dutch term 
it ‘Jean de Jeiiten;’ English sailors, looking to its 
bulky appearance, call it ‘the Cape sheep:’ and with 
tliem also the sooty albatross is ‘(iie Qtiaker-bird.’ 
Tliere are seven species particularised by naturalists; 
tlie technical description, however, of the Diomeilea 
rm/tins, given by Mr Gould, will apply in general terms 
to the wliole. ‘ Tlie wandering albatross,’ he observes, 

‘ varies much in colour at different ages: very old birds 
are entirely white, with tlie e.xception of tlie pinions, 
wliicli are bbick; and tlicy are to bo met with in every 
stage, from pure wiiite, white freckled, and barred with 
dark-brown, to dark chocolate-brown approaching to ' 
black, tlic latter colouring being always accompanied 
by a white face, whicli in some apeeimens is waslied 
witli buff; beneatli the true feathers they are abun¬ 
dantly supplied. »itli a fine wliite down; the bill is 
delicate jiinky-wliite, inclining to yellow at the tip; 
iridcs very dark-brown; eyelash bare, fleshy, and of a 
palc-grecn; legs, feet, :iiid webs, pinky-white. The 
young are at first elolhed in a pure wliite down, whicli 
gives place to the dark-brown eoloaring.’ The ‘ cautious 
i albatross,’ ns its name indicates, is very shy, seldom 
npiiroaches the land, and is not easily captured: the 
yellow-hilled species, when in pursuit of its prey, will 
dive and swim for several yards under water. 

Mr Bcnnet, in his ‘ M’^anderings,’ has some interest¬ 
ing p.assages on tlie subject of tlie alb.atross. ‘ It is 
pleiisiiig,’ he writes, ‘ to observe tliis superb bird sailing 
in tlie air in graceful and elegant inoveiiients, seemingly 
exciteil by some invisible power, for tliere is scarcely 
any movement of tiie wings seen after tlie first and 
frequent impulses are given, when the creature elevates 
itself ill the air; rising and fulling as if some concealed 
power guided its various motions, without any muscular 
exertion of its own, and tlien descending, sweeps tlic 
air close to tlie stern of the .ship, witli an independenqg 
of manner, as if it were “ monarcli of all it surveyed,” 

It is from tile very little muscular exertion used by 
tlicse birds tliat tliey arc capable of sustaining such 
long lligiits witliout repose. . . . Wlion seizing on an 
olijcct floating on the water, they gradually descend 
with expanded or upraised wings, or sometimes alight, 
and tloiit like a duck on the water, while devouring 
their food ; tlien tliey again soy in mid-air, and recotn- 
iiienec their erratic fliglits. ‘It is interesting to view 
tlicm during boisterous weatiier, flying ivitli, and oven 
against the wind, seeming the ‘‘gnyeft of tlie gay” in 
tile midst of tiie howling aniMiaming waves.’ In iin- 
otlier passage, tlie author makes some furtlii'r remarks 
as to tliis bird’s powers of fliglit. * I remarked,’ ho 
says, ‘ that tlie albatross would lower himself oven to 
the water’s edge, and elevate liiniself again witliout any 
apparent impulse; nor er^ld I observe any perciusion 
of tiie wing.s when tiie flight wMs .direefied Agaiiint the | 
wind, but then, of course, its progiaSte w4» tardy. Many, ' 
liowever, have differed wiA me h1,«liiisMerllig that the i 
birds never fly ‘‘ dead against the •wiild,” but in tliat | 


ttius make progress, aided by, wlierv. seemingly flying j 
against, tlie wind. This birckh; evidently aided by its I 
long wings, as well as tall,hi directin'g its flight; it is I 
never seen to soar -to any great height^’ and is often I 
observed to change its course by turning tlie wings and 
body in a lateral direction, and oftentimes, wlieti raising | 
itself, to bend the last joint of the wings dowiiwai’ds.’ | 
Eroni onr extracts it is evident that for tliose who ; 
possess the ‘ art of seeing,’ a voyage' across the \rij|[e j 
ocean is not necessarily a scene of monotonous wean- I 
ness: tliere is food for instruction and inspiration every- j 
where; and here, with Bome further lines from the j 
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poem already quoted, we may appropriately bring our 
article to a close:— 

I * Oh thou wilil and wondrous bird. 

Viewing (lice, my tliniight is stirred. 

I Hound and round tho world thou guest, 

. Oeeun solitudes tliou knowest— 

{ Into trackless wastes liast flown, 

: M'liieli no rye save thine hath known; 

i'ivor tireless—day or night; 

I Calm or tempest—ceaseless flight. 

Alhatross, 1 envy thoo 
Oft tl^, soaring pinions free; 
t i'or we deem the reaiins of air 

. Too ethereal for earn. 

(iliulness as of endless springs 
. ISeems to me Is horn with wings. 

I Thou eiuist rise and sue the sun, 

When his com so to us is done: 

1 A moral hero may us engioss, 

I Thou tho teaeher—albatross 1 ’ 


jc Tllli PAI,.\CIJ OF TIIH FRIONCII I’lUCSIDKNT. 

I Tnu UljRiie National, wlilch lins been appropriated as 
the residence of Louis Napoleon, is an edifice which ha.s 
I gone through many rhniiges of ui.a.stcrs, Situated in t)ic 
j Rue li'iiiixlioiirg St Iloiiore, with a facade behind towards 
I the far-famed Cham 2 )s-El 3 -sces, it enjoys ono of the most 
agrceahlc localities in Paris. Kxternally it makes no 
great appearance, being shut in by a lofty wall in front; 
hut ill intornnl arrangements the house is elegant, with 
I suites apartments, common to the palaces of 

Fr..builder and first proprietor of the Klysee 
was ys- V' ’.Itliy Count d’Kvrcux, iu tho era of tho Re¬ 
gent, Philip of Orleans, at the beginning of the ciglrtconth 
century. After this it became crown property, hut for 
I no long time. 

One day. In tho year 174(t, Madame do Pompadour 
1 entered Louis XV.’s apartments, complaining of a dread- 
I fill hoadache.j The king had made her a inarehiuiiess 
and a l.idy-in-waiting; lie had laden her with honours 
and wealth. But this did not satisfy her, for uiiwoithy 
favourites arc never content: they were the revolutionists 
of those days. 

‘ Is anything the matter with you, inadame 1 ’ inquired 
the king anxiously, oliserving her downcast looks. 

‘ Alas! 1 have no hdtol!’replied Madame do Pompa¬ 
dour. 

‘ Is that all ?’ exclaimed the sovereign ; and the same 
I day the lldtel d’Kvreux was purchased for her: it need 
I hardly be added, at the king’s cost. A little while after, 
Madame de I’oiiipadour was again severely incoiiimoded 
by a distracting licadachg. J.ike questions from the mo¬ 
narch, and new complaint.s from tlie favourite, 

‘ My hotel is hut a citizen’s dwelling in (fomparison with 
Choisy and Triaqpn. Its interior is so antique and formal! 

I really see^ to exist aiqgpg tho ghosts of a past century. 
In short, 1 am dying there of languor and ennui. 

‘ Live, fair lady 1 and l;t your abode be the temple 
of fiishion.’ 

This was quite enough for Ija Pompadour, who, being a 
connoisseur in painting, senOiext day for Boucher and 
Vaifloo, aii^l installed t^em i« the Hotel d’Evreux. The 
■■ eeili^s and;|Miaj^.s viiere quickly peo]iled with rosy Cu^iid.s 
playing aiiila rfnd^’hej^ordesses : tho gilt cor- 

'nices were wreathcil' in flo|vcr8i The talents of the ar¬ 
chitect, I.’iVssuylince,Jwefe,f.Iso put into requisition, and 
the building greatly> eiflarged. Once inoie the king’s 
purse was obliged to meet lUl the consequent demands 
for these improveihents^’' ^’Assurance, being ibis con-** 
troller, took care to exercise no eontrol whatever over the 
whipiB of the favourite. From thenceforth Madame dc 
Pompadour held her court at the Hotel d’Evreux. Courtly 
equipages began to crowd around it: balls and pelits- 
totipers en^xwed its halls. 

On one.wOMiou the queen of the place assumed the 
pc.rt of ^".Iwtrcss, and alter rehearsing her part with the 
Dukes ais Chartres and Duras, and Madames do Brancas 
and d’Estrades, in herovin saloon, they all setolfiu great 


sWle, and performed a little piece in the king’s cabinet 
of medals. Another day, Crdbilloii, Voltaire, and all those 
bAtux-esprits who sport^ on tho brink of a voleano, were 
gathered around the marquise, to whom they addressed 
epigrams and madrigals. Voltaire, whoso paw of velvet 
concealed a tearing claw, coiuhiiied thS madrigal and the 
epigram in the following verses:— 


Quo toui vosjourii Rolent marquda par den fdtea; 

Quo do naiivcaiix succds morquent cuux do Ix>uuh ! 

VivcK toua deux sans cnnoiiiio j 

Kt gardens tou4 deux vos oonqu^tee. 

Madame de Pompadour felt only the velvet; but the 
king felt tlio claw; and Voltaire became an exile, and 
lost his olfiee of gentleman of the bedchamber. From 
that d.ay forth tho cat-like genius of Voltaire scratched 
those whom he had hitherto caressed : bo easy is the 
transition from .a. flatterer to a foe ! 

But who is this otlier original who appears at the Hotel 
d’Kvreux ? He is young and handsome, or at least he 
aiqicars to ho so, for his ago is a pinblem. He pretends 
to liave existed during the days of the Fronde, which 
would make him a centenarian. His friends declare that 
he has found tlie Philosopher’s Stone ; that lie can renew 
his youth when he pleases; that he can rend the past, > 
the present, and the future. The fact is, that his origin ' 
is unknown ; and so is his fortune. His wealth seems to ' 
he unbounded ami exbaustless : his prodigality is c.trried , 
to excess : he speaks every language, understands every ■ 
science, cultivates every art : his wit is so lively, his ' 
eloquence so full of c.aptivation, that ho is able to make i 
falsehood assume tlie air of truth : his whole life is, in j 
fact, but a fable in action. Some iieople regard him ns a : 
demi-god, some take him for a devil ; one aflinus that : 
he is a sorcerer, another that he is a magiietiser. It i| 
■may easily be conceived that he 'occomes an idol in the 
frivolous and wonder-loving court of Louis XV. ; nor is | 
it less to be expected tliat La Pompadour should attract i 
him to her magic circle. Tliere he creates as great a ; 
sensation as at Versailles, fhvo day the king comes | 
jiurjiosely for the sake of baring a private conversation ; 
with him. He interrogates him closely, hoping to win ■ 
from him his secret: but all in vain. The Proteus i 


escnjics through a thousand windings, and charms I.oins 
XV. without betraying himsulf to him. This w'omlcrful, 
this inexplicable man, was the famous Count de St (ier- 
iiiain. 

Another day tho favourite expresses her sus])iciou that 
the diamonds ho wears arc all false. Just at that mo¬ 
ment he enters her saloon, siiarkling fiom head to foot. 
His lace ruffles are fastened with rubies; his fingers arc 
covered with rings; his shoe-buckles are valued at 200,000 
livres. Madame de Pompadour, quite dazzled by this 
sparkling magiiificenco, asks if he is not afraid of risking 
so much wealth by wearing it about his person. St Oermain 
guesses the suspicion, and answers it by taking out of his 
pocket a box. Tliis box is full of jewels. Tlie count 
intrrats of Madame du Haiissct (tho favourite’s dame de 
rompaynic^ to accept a small diamond cross. At length 
she is {irevailcd on to do so. It is immediately shown to 
the court .j||gweller, who values it at a hundred louis, Soon 
afterwards this strange personage disappears. His exit 
from the fashionable world is a.i mysterious as had been 
his entrCe ito it. 

' On Madame de Pompadour’s death, the Ildtol d’Kvreux 
reverted to LouU XV., and became'first the residence of 
ambassadors extraordinary, and was afteriyards used as 
the waSfdrobe of- the crown, until in 1773, when it was 
purcbosM by Monsieur dc Beqbjou. M. de Beaujon W'as 
the Croc.sus of that time, but a Croesus who devoted liis 
wealth to tho encouragement of art, and to IheAUcoour of 
the.jndigent. The Hdtel d’Kvreux became in his hands 
a depository of all that was choice and beautiful in the 
fine-arts. The marbles' of Tassant, of Guyard, of Pajou; 
the tapestries of the Gobelins: tho paintings of Vaiiloo, 
of Uuhens, Teniers, Poussin, Guido, Murillo, &c. besides 
innumerable articles of virih, were to be fouid in hi.s 
saloons; and in one of the alcoves was placed a large 
mirror, so situated os to reflect tho Chaiups-Klysces as in 
a beautiful landscape. 


I 


I 


i 


I 
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M. de Uenujon cJied in peace nt liis charming hotel; 
but ho had preriously sold it to Louis XVI. This pripcc 
parted with it to Madame do llourbon, the Princess dc 
Jianiballe’s friend. Iliicf, however, was this lady’s en¬ 
joyment of her charming residence. The RoTolutioti ap¬ 
proached, and she fled from Krance: so it passed into tlie 
! hands of a certain Sicur llovyn, who made it a place of 
; jiublic ainuBoment,and all Paris danced, and played, and 
! sang within its precincts, as they did at a later time at 

■ Tivoli. 

; One day these noisy gaieties were disturbed by sounds 
I of a sadiler and yet ruder nature. On the Place Louis 
I XV., now become the Place dc la Hdvolution, large 
I bodies of troops were assembled ; cries of sava;:. fuiy 
echoed on every side; one voice of peace alone uttered its 
I gentle tones, ‘ fion of St Louis, ascend to llcavtii! ’ 

I Then carno shouts of ‘Vive la Hdpublique!’ It was 
' Louis XVI.rwho had been imraoluL'd on the altar of 
I 'I'error. Unhappily, for a time such scenes were but too 
cornmon in Paris : every heart was filled with either 
i rage or terror, and the voice of joy was no longer heard 
I among the people. There was neither music nor dancing 
j| lit the lldtel d'Kvreux. 

After Therniidor, however, it was re-opened to the 
public by some speculators, who had purcha.sed it of tlie 
I nation. In the time of the Directory and OonsuLate, the 
' waltz and tho quadrille flourished within its princely 
I walls. Lvery victory of Boiiapai te’,s wa.s celebrated at the 
' hamlet of (,’lianlilly, for »o was the newly-opened gar¬ 
den mnv called, lint the Uinjiire a)>proachc.s, rai.siiig up 
some crowns, and creating others. In U!05, a haiidsoTue 
luia,>.ar becomes the purchaser of L’Elj.seo. lie enters it 
on horseback, orders it to be repaired ami richly deeo- 
I, rated; and beneath the influence of his magic wand it 
i quickly becomes once more a palace. That w.aiid, unfor- 
, tunatoly, is ii sabre, and it is not swayed by the band of 
taste. Luxury reappears, without elegance: the graceful 
fancies of Pompadour and of lieaiijoii are replaced by the 
heavy splendour of the Einpii'e : the grand saloon alone 
^ is spared by the new master. This new master is JuacUim 
Murat. 

Madame Murat—t’lo beautiful Marie Bonaparte—cele¬ 
brated the victories of her hu.sband and her brother by 
li brilliant fetes at the Elysec. It was lliero that slio re- 

■ ceived the bulletins of Aii.stcrlitz and .lena; it was tliere 
il she received tho tidings of her being the queen of Naples, 
i She resigned bcr.self to her'fate, and without a sigli, 

I. abandoned her Parisian hotel for the Neapolitan throne. 

!| L’Elysec, now restored to the domain of the ermvii, 

|: soon saw beneath its roof a little spare man, of lively 
!' disposition, and yet brusque and pensive by nature, 
i; IVitli booted spurs, and his hand wrapped within his gray 
i I capote, lie paced up and down its shady walks. This little 
I mail was the Emperor Napoleon. li’Elysee was a favoii- 

, lito residence of his, and he often dwelt there. 'I’licre 
i was but one thing he regretted in tho garden—a straight 
1| and well-covered avenue, whore he could walk on, en- 
I grossed in his own thoughts, without looking before Iiiiii. 

I These wei-e some of bis happiest dn 3 ’s. He had still his 
I guardian angel by his side—his .losephine. L’nly.sec was 
I for a long while their paradise. But a day came in whicli 
j! .losephine entered it alone bathed in tcara. She was no 
lunger empress, but it was not for this she wept: it was 
I' for the lost idVe of her husband, who cast her off with the 
hope of obtaining from another consort the long-desired 
heir to his vast dominions. In her retreat at L’l'Jysde, 
.losephine was consoled, bj'. the tender atteecloiij^f her 
daughter, the Queen HortaSse, and a fsw friend who 
i oiling to her in the hour of her adverse fortune. 

Ill 1814, Nil|)oleon quitted both L’Elysve and France. 
Another emperor, victorious in his turn, entered his cabi¬ 
net, and exclaimed aloud, ‘ How many gigantic enter¬ 
prises have been conceived in this unpretending apart- 
I nieiit! And how wonderful was that intellect which 
I could at once direct so many plans!’ This emperor was 
I Alexander tf Itussiii. Tho following year NapMeon ro- 
! appeared fur a inoinent at L’lClysue. It was therexhat, on 
I tlie '22d of June 1(11.9, the Eagle, wounded at Waterloo, 

I received its deathblow. It yas seized by Englamh in 


the name 6f all Eurape, and, by a stern necessity, cait 
upon the far-off rock of St Helena. 

Inhabited under the Restoration by the Duke de Beni 
until his murder by Louvcl, then by the Infant Don 
Miguel, and by the king of Naples: a|>propriatcd during 
Louis-Philippe’s reign to the use of divers illustrious 
visitors, amongst whom were Ibrahim Pacha, the Bey 
of Tunis, and the Infanta of Spain, L’EIvsde Bourbon 
was at length reserved as a dowry-palace lor the Queen 
Marie-Amelia, in the contemplated possibility of her 
widowhood; but its future hostess liai^g bueii obliged, 
like some of its former owners, to fly from her country, 
its portals were opened to a new master in December 1*148, 
when, under the iinme of L’Elysde National, it became 
the resideiiee of the President of the Republic—of a nephew 
of that Emperor who had said on leaving that very palace 
tliirty-thrco j’cars before, ‘ It is only with my name tliat 
France can hope to bei-omo free, happy, and indepen¬ 
dent.’ Such have been the fortunes of L’Elysilo National I 
WIio can presume to say what destiny may yet be in ' 
store fur it ? 

JUVENILE CRIME AND DESTITUTION. ' 
Tiin increase of juvenile delinquency has become alarm- 
iiig. 'J'he criminal statistics of tlie country show that 
one-ciglitli of tlic offences which occupy our courts of 
justice are eoiiimitted by mere children, and one-fourth 
by transgressors under twenty years of age. The de¬ 
predations daily and daringly committed, especially in 
towns, and the destitution coiitinu.'illy exhibited by 
crowds of young persons, have, during the eutrent year, 
caused the public to manifest a very general anxiety to 
inquire into causes of so great and augmenting an evil. * 
'The inquiry cannot proceed far without eliciting the 
niournfiil fact, that, the mode of dealing with crime in 
its earlier stages is not only seriously defective, but i 
tends to foster and increase rather than to diminish it. j 
Not hundreds, but thousands, of children are daily seen ' 
ill London, and in every other large town, without the 
mc.iiis of moral or iiitelleetiial culture, c-xcept tliiit 
which lias recently been provided by private benevo^ 
leiice. Abandoned by their parents, unrestrained, un¬ 
cared-for by tlie law; hungry, and without food; cold, 
without clothing; weary, and without whereon to lay 
their licads; existing amidst every kind of suffering, and 
! consequently influenced by the strongest temptations, j 
they eiiibrace erirno as the only means of csc.ipe from , 
want. Then, mid not till the# does the law conde¬ 
scend to notiu* them; not to succour or refuriii, but 
to puni.^h. 

In this respect wc arc immeaiurably behini^ tho legis¬ 
latures of other countries, not only modern, but ancient. 
The laws of Greece placed children of tender years in . 
a state of pupilage, and made their teachers and pas¬ 
tors responsible for their conduct. Orphans who.had no.^ 
natural protectors were apportioned to ‘ patgims/ who 
were charged with, and made i^codlitabl^. for, tlicir | 
wellbeing. In modernin Dtttef'oilRtinetital | 
countries, cliiidren unde * si^edTi are not ; 

held responsible fur tlie crime! jths^^l^^'^nvmit, but I 
their parents are; and if they haiji^iio, fronts, the | 
afiite proves for tliem in ilA-own ^ The sixty- i 

miiih artrac of the Frencli .{ibnat code stan^ in English . 
thus)— ^ * • -. * 

‘ Wlicn tho accused shall be under sixteen years of 
age, if it has been decided that he has acted without 
discernment, he shall be acquittedjAbut he must be,- i 
according to circamstandl, returueii to liis parents, j 
sent to a House of Correction, there to be “ brought up ” , 
(elev^), and detained during sucli a number of years as I 
tlie judgment shall spedfy, and which in no cose must j 

• ' __ ■ I 
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extend beyond the time when the acuusod shall have 
attained his twentieth year.’ 

By anotiier article of the same code (the G7th), all chil¬ 
dren found by the authorities who have neitlier parents 
nor homes are taken to the House of Correction : nor is 
tills ]iltin confined to France. The boMly-benerolent 
sheriff of Aberdeen, iniitatimt B'is law, formed his most 
cfHcicnt school, by caiKsiiiK all the destitute and friend¬ 
less children in tlic bounds of his jurisdiction to be 
‘taken up’ and housed in his miscellaneous but admir- 
jllilc academy. Tlie law of France, hy this sort of pro¬ 
cedure, cxcreisCB a protective influence over the friend¬ 
less and forlorn. Tlie law of England, on the contrarj', 
only comlcsccnds to notice children when they have 
become criminals. Hero the‘eye of the law’is sliut 
against neglected and wretched outcasts from tainted 
homes, or tlie offspring of vicious parents; hut opens 
tiieiip^ wiilc, and darts its fiery glare, to bring tliese 
young victims to piinislimcnt, when they have eoni- 
mitted crimes for wliich, as we shall presently prove, 
they ought scarcely to be Iteld aceountatilc. 'i'he 
sternest moralist will not deny that in a majority of 
cases offenders unilcr, say fourteen years of age, ought 
not to be deemed criininals in the ordinary sense of the 
term—that is to say, as offenders who, liaving acquired 
a knowledge of the duties of civilised life, have violated 
them: the fact being, that the very possibility of accpiir- 
ing such knowledge the law denies ; wliilst, on the other 
hand, every iucentivc and temptation to disliunesty is 
working witliin tliem. These wretclicd young creatures 
are eitlier homeless orjilians, cominitting petty tliefta 
to keep life in them, or the oftapring of infamous parents, 
who urge tliom to pilfer, as a means of support in their 
own profligacy, or are hired and taught by practised 
ruffian employers to plunder for their benefit. How, 
then, can a child of tender years, for whom tlie legis¬ 
lature has provided no means of instruetion, religious or 
moral, wlio has been sent out by his parents to beg or 
Vtcal—caressed when successful, and piinisfied wiien 
unlucky ; or, more frequently, a being who has been cast 
loose upon the world, without a friend in it—form anj' 
just notion of ills duties to society? Yet, because lie 
lias not done so, the law, wlieii it rietects him in tlie 
consequences of such ignorance, sends liira to tlio tread¬ 
mill or to jail. And even there our criminal code 
affords no means of rclhnnatioii, nor always of employ¬ 
ment ;* wliile,on the contrary, every sort of instruetion 
in depravity, sy^d every means of acquiring proficiency 
in thieving, are supplied by his prison associates. 

‘ Prisons,’ says the cliaplain of the I’ontonville Prison 
in the last report from that cstahlishincnt, ‘ as they are 
thi'oughout tlie country, generally siieaicing, are scliuols 
in whicl^ every tiling wicked, deceitful, impious, and 
nbbminttlfjie is practised, tstught, and propagated at a 
great expense of public money and public morals.’ 

To illtistrato vividly ccidition of the juvenile 
criminal, the beaihig flipslaw has upon his career and 
ultimate destiny, and; iiiially, to render intelligible tlie 
beat remedies it is In the power of the country to apply 
to this worst of social diSfeases, it is only q^essarviji 
trace the private historjj ■«€ at least oiie-I&f of llie 
unfortunate young beings who now infest our^treets. 

Before us lie two documents, from which it is easy to 
glean the birth and parentage of a vast number of these 
wretched i^qulig' orcaturcs. The first is the Report of 
jthe Parkhurst Prison, and the second tliat of the Phi¬ 
lanthropic Institution fur the Reformation of Juvenile 


No Um thftn IKP cent, of niir prisonerK are unemployed, 
acpording to the laat Report of the Iphpeutors of Pilbona. 


Ofienders; both for the year 1848. Against the lists 
of* admissions ’ into the latter establishment are placed 
short notes of the antecedents of the boys admitted 
during the year. The most frequently-recurring entries 
against the initials of those inmates wlio liave been con¬ 
victed more than once are such .as :—‘ Father dead; 
mother regiarried; deserted hy his friends.’ ‘ Turned 
out of doors by a stepfather.’ ‘ Illegitimate ; fatlier 
unknown.’ ‘ Father of dissolute habits; deserted his 
wife.’ ‘An orphan, both parents dead;' or ‘Parents 
unknown,’ occurs frequently. ‘ Mother dead, father 
remarried, and turned out of doors,’ and_ ‘ Utterly 
friendless,’ are nlso repeated in several instances. 

‘ Mother separated from her husband : she is of drunken 
habits: tlie boy led into evil by discomforts of home:’ 

‘ Father of drunken habits,’ are ocoasional entries. 
Those hoys who were admitted into the school upon one 
conviction only, seem, in a majority of instances, to Iiavo 
been led away by evil companions. We select tlie fol¬ 
lowing from tiiis category as examples:--’ Tlie parents 
poor; father in had licaltli.’ ‘ Fatlier dead: mother re¬ 
spectable.’ ‘ Enticed to theft by bad eoriipanions,’ &c. 

Imagine the life of a young outcast belonging to the 
first class of the cases above cited. His earliest endea¬ 
vours may he towards honest emiiloyraent. This he 
seeks far and near—day after day—till, worn out with 
fruitless solicitation, and nearly staivcd, ho takes to 
begging. Witli any cliarity - money lie may obtain 
ho abates tlie pangs of iiuiigor. In tlie casual wards 
of workhouses, to wliicli tlie young wanderer is often 
driven for a night’s rest, he has to associate witll 
praitiscd depredators ;* but wlien more suceessfiil. Ids 
sleeping euiiipanioMS in tlie low lodging-hmiMS we 
Imvc pieviously adverted to in tliis .lournal are eliiefly 
young tliieves, wliose occasional afllueuee he envies. 
He does not see their more frequent privations, be¬ 
cause at tlicse places of meeting no one can nppc.ar 
who has not been able to get money, the prompt 
payment of tlie admission fee being indispensable, 
lie lias no moral principles to fortify him ag:ilnst 
the jaunty, clever, convincing persuasions of his new 
fi'iends. Tliey seem, so fpr as he can judge, liappy, 
and even joyous, which, to his perceptions, speak not 
only of sufficient for subsistenee, but of superfluity. 
He contrast.s bis own condition and liopeless despond¬ 
ency with tlieir evanescent happiness, and longs to ac¬ 
quire such depraved knowledge as will enable him to 
increase his quantum of food, and put him on a par 
witll Ills nciglibours. In short, he soon becomes a tliicf 
—not an occasional depredator, driven to dishonesty by 
the urgent demands of nature, but a regular, practised, 
professional pilferer. Fraud is his trade; and as it is 
by no means an easy one, he takes very great pains, 
and runs great risks, to learn it. When he lias iH'on 
‘ lucky, ’#s gains are to him great, and he spends tiiein 
in a way which debauclics liim still more, but wliich, 
for tlie time, affords him a sort of enjoyment. There are, ; 
liowever, K ig intervals between these saturnalia; and i 
the, want and misery he experiences meantime are sharp 
and severe. But they teach him no lesson, for with 
him jt is ‘ either a hunger or a burst;’ and when plenty 
comesjipait privation is drowned in present enjoyment. 

Burwis nyn bright vliw of a juvenile outcast’s i 
career. A spwmen of the miseries he has to endhro ; 
was afforded by Lord Asliley in his speiicli on the rc- { 
formation of juvenile offenders in the House of Cum- | 
mons towards the end of last session. His lordship was | 
anxious to ascertain from personal inspectiott what was i 
the actual condition of those persons; and he therefore, 
in company with two or three others, perambulated tlio 
city o£,^ndon. He found these persons lying under | 


* Lord Anliley Htsted In the House of Commons, that of l.W I 
thieves he once met, 43 confes^ that it was to casual wards that 
they traced ti.c conuucnucineut of their crimes. 
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dry arches, on the steps of doors, and in outhouses; but Monday morning, the exhortations of his companions, 
by far the majority of tliein lying in the dry arctics «of and theif sneers at his softness, had reconciled liini to 
houses in course of erection. Those arches were quite his situation; and the eldest of the three was tcncliing 
inaccessible in any ordinary way, being blocked up with liim to pick pockets, practising bis skill on ainiost all 

__ at.-_I.._..I,. VT:. U2_ 


masonry; and the only mode of ascertaining wltetlier 
any one was inside, was by thrusting in a lantern. 
When lanterns were thrust in, however, a great many 
were discovered, of whom he caused 33 to tpdergo an 
examination. Their ages varied from twelve to eigiitecn. 
Of those, 24 had no parents, C had one parent, and 3 
had stepmothers; 9 hud no slioes; 12 had been once in 
prison, 3 four times, 1 eight times; and 1, only four¬ 
teen years of age, hail been twelve limes in prison! Tlie 
physical condition of tliosc cliililren was metaiii..i,ily 
lieyond belief. The whole of tlioin, without o.xception, 


tile otlier prisoners. Ilis motlier came to see him in 
the forenoon, and the boy was again overwlielmed witii 
grief. Again his companions jeered lilni, calling liim 
by certain opprobrious epithets in use amongst sueli 
charaeters, and in a short time the boy was pacifled, 
and romping merrily wltli liis associates.' 

In tile same report we find the following account 
given by a tlioroughly-roformcd prisoner, who spoke 
from wliat lie liad himself witnessed:—‘ In tlic assize- 
yard tliere w’as a considcralile numlier of what are 
called tirat-offeiiders, nine or ten including myself, the 


were the prey of vermin, a large proportion wcvu remainder forming an overwlielmiiig majority; two of 


covered with iteli, a few of them were suflferiiig sick¬ 
ness, and in two or three d.ays afterwards died from 
cxliaustion. Of these 33 he Imil himself privately exa¬ 
mined some eight or ten; and from tlie way in whicli 
tticir answers were given, lie was certain that tliey told 
tlio truth. He asked tliem liow often they liad slept in 
a lied during the last three years. One of them said, 
‘ Perhaps as many as twelve times in tlio tlirce years; ’ 
ai'otlier, (liree times; .and another said that lie could 


tliem murderers, botli of whom w ere subsequently con¬ 
demned to dcatii. I cannot reflect witlinut 'pitiii on tlie 
reckless coniluct of tiiese two uiilinppy men during 
tlie few weeks I was witli tliem. As regarded tlicin- 
selves, tiiey appeared iiidiflereiit to tlie probable Mault 
of their coming trial. Tliey even went so far as to liavo 
a mock trial in tlie day-room, wlieii, ouc of tlie prisoners 
sitting ns judge, some otliers acting us witnesses, anil 
others as counsel, ail tiio proeoediugs of tlie court of 


not rcmenibcr tliat lie had ever slept in a bed. Hu tlicn justice were gone tlirougli, the sentence pronounced. 


asked tliem how tliey passed the time in winter, and 
whether tliey did not aiiH'or from tlie cold. Tliey re¬ 
plied that they lay eight or ten together in these eil- 
lars, ill order to keep themselves warm. They fairly 
confessed lliat they liad no otliur means of sub.sisteiice 
than begging or stealing, and tliat the only mode by 
wliicli they could ‘ turn a penny,’ as they termed it, in 
a legitimate way, was bj' picking up bones, and selling 
tliem to marine-store dealers. Let it be observed tliat 
a large proportion of those young jiersoris were at tlio 
most dangeroiu age for society; many of tliem were 
from sixteen to two or tliree-and-twcnty, wliich was liy 
far the most perilous age for every imrposo of fraud, and 
eertiiiiily of violence. 

A well-atitlieiitieatcd anecdote gives an even more 
powerful illustration of the excessive wndcliedness to 


and mockiiigly carried into execution, i sliall not soon 
forget that day wlien one of tlicse murderers was ]ilaccd 
ill Uie cell niiioiigst ns, bciiuath the ns.sizo-court, a few 
moments after the doom of death liad been passed upon 
liim. [‘risuiiers on these oceasluus eagerly iiKpilre, 
“ What is tlie sentence?” (.}oolly pointing tlie forefinger 
of his riglit liand to his neck, he said, ” I am .to hang.” 
Ho tlien broke into a fit of cursing the judge, and 
mimicked tho iiiarmer in wliieii he had delivered tlic 
senteiiee, The length of hi.s trial was then discussed; 
all the circumstances tliat liad been elicited during its 
progress were detailed and dwelt upon : the crowded 
state of the court, tlie eagerness of the individuals 
present to get a sight of liim, the grand spcccli of ids 
counsel—:ili were elements tliat seemed to have greatly 
gratified liis Vanity, and to Iiave drugged liim into a 


whicii young persons without fricmls or protectors are, forgetfulness of the hitteniess of liis doom. He tlien 
in thousands and tens of tliousand.s, reduced. Tlie dwelt upon the speech he should make on the scalfold f 


tiiaster of a Ragged School having occasion to lecture a 
boy of this class, pointed out to him tho consequences 
of a perseverance in the career of crime lie was pur¬ 
suing; and to enforce his precepts the stronger, painted 
ill strong colours the punishments he was caniirig in 
this lif<>, and the torments in that to come. ‘ Well,’ 
said the boy, ‘ I don’t think it can be worse than tho 
torments in this life.’ 

It is niclaiiehofy to know that it is chiefly the no¬ 
vices in crime who have to endure the sliarpest priva- 


was sure there w’ould bo an immense concourse of people 
at liis execution, as it was a holiday-week; and from 
thc.se and numerous other couslderutions, drew nourish¬ 
ment to that vanity and love of distinction which had 
ill no siniiU degree determined perhaps (he commission 
of ilis crime. 'To minds iu (ho depllis of ignorance, and 
already contuminiited by vicious and crjininiil courses 
of life, sucli a man liccomes art object of admiration. 
They obraiii from liim some slight niemorial—such as a 
luck of his liair, nr some small part of liis dress—which 


tions and miseries. As youths grow more dexterous iu tliey ciierisii with a sentiment for which veneration is 


their illicit calling, they have, as a matter of course, 
better success. In lodging-liouses and casual wards 


tlicy learn the elements of their illicit vocation ; and it act equally atrocious.’ 


the most appropriate term ; wiiile tlie notoriety lie has 
obtained may incite them to tlie perpetration of some 


j.s not till they have passed a few months in ohe of our 
prisons that tlieir education in crime is complete. De- 


Mr Cloy of tlie Manchester Jail also reports that 
there the prisoners form'themselves into regular judge-- 


spite the ‘ silent-system,’ and the palatial aecommoda- and-jury aocictic.s, and go tlirougli tlie whuld^rm of a 
tion of our modern prisons, detention in them is still pro- tri il ami conviction. ’They also practise steming from 


tion of our modern prisons, detention in them is still pro¬ 
ductive of the worst results. Altliough, by n recent 
act, the power of auimfiary conviction has been iiiucli 
extended to police magistrates, so as to obviate the 
evil of long detention, otlier and gre.ater evils^rwhich 
need nofc be specified hcrej have sprang nji. To sliow 
wliat clTIcicnt instruction iu infamy those already pre¬ 


oiio another—less for thqgiiisnppropriation of tho articles 
stolen, tlian for acquiring prtiflciencv in,the art of pick¬ 
ing pockets, and otlier degra jhig and imiUorul arts. 

A constant supply of masters art* df dis¬ 

honesty is kept uj) by the.Imwison- 
uent ’The author of •* Om-Railey Experidhoe” says 


Bailey Experience' says 


pared to recede its lessons is afforded in prisons, we tiiiit thieves regard not im]tr|soun>eot if it be only for 
need only instance a fact, related in the Tentonville a short .time. Indeed, in the wuitef-time, they ratlier 
I'rison Report by the cliaplain, relative to a cliild of prefer it' to liberty; for in jail they can insure protec- 
decent parentage, and not, as one may suppose, so open tion from tlic incleiiiencies of that season: but eveu at 
ns many to bad impressions:—‘ A very young boy, seven otlier times, so ductile f* nature to ciiujumstances, tliat 

...1_. a •_ ....___21.K al___.... ir 


years of age, was brought in, charged', in company with tliese men tliink themselt{@s fortungle if, out of twelvi- 
other two iMys somewhat older, with stealing sdille iron- they can have four months’ ‘run,’ as they call it. *# 
piping ft'oni the street. The little fellow—^it was the liave no hesitation in afQrroing,’ says the abuve-qUoted 
first time he had ever been in such a place—cried author, ‘ that they-would continue to go the samo round 
bitterly ali the afternoon of dhe Saturday; bat biP the of imprisonment and crime for an unlimited period if 
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the durntion of life aiul tlieir RcntenceB nfforded them 
tlio opportunity. I knew one iiiiiii who was allowed a 
j course of seventeen irnprisoiimeiits and other pniiish- 
; nieiits before liis cureiiv of crime was stopped by 
, transportation.’ In each of tlichc inii)risonmt“ntg, this 
; practised ruflian mixed with the younticst prisoners, 
and doubtless imparted to them lessons ii\ crime which 
made them ten times worse after they had left than 
before they entered the prison. 

Although numbers of these unfriended pariahs of both 
sexes die in their prob.ition, yet some, by dint of depre- 
[ dation and subsistenee at the public expense in jail, 
I grow up to adolescence. Ix't Us hear, in concluding 
j this miserable history. Lord Ashley's experience of the 
I grown-up thief:—' Last year he received a paper signed 
by l.'iO of the most notorious thieves in London, asking 
him to meet them at some place in the Minories, and to 
give them Mie bo.st counsel he could as to the mode in 
which they should extricate themselves from their difli- 
ciilt position. Lord Ashl-y went to their appointment, 
niid^instead of 1:')0, he found 2.)0 thieves assembled. 
’J'hey made no secret of tlieir mode of life. A number 
of addresses were delivered, ami he proceeded to exa¬ 
mine them. They s.iid, *• We are tired to death of tlic 
life we lead—we are beset by every misery—our lives 
arc a burthen to u% for wc never know from .sunrise to 
j sunset wlietlier we shall have a full meal or any meal 
! at all: can you give us any counsel as to how wc iiniy 
extricate ourselves from our present ditlieullies ?” lie 
i told them that that was a most diflicnlt question to 
! detoriiiiiic under any circumstaiiees in the present day, 
j when competition w:i8 so great, and when no sitmition 
] became vaeaiit but tbero were at least three apidieants 
j for it 1 nioro especially wa.s it ditVieult to determine 
I when men whose characters were tainted came in com- 
< I ])ctitioii with others upon whose character there was no 
I stain. 'J’o that they replied, " What yon .‘>ay i.s most 
I tnic: we have tried to get honest einploynient, but we 
I cannot —we find that our tainted character meets 'us 
] everywhere.” In their eflbrta to cseiipe from their 
• miserable condition, tlieso jioor creatures wore coii- 
! st.mtly foiled, and driven back to their old cour.se.s.’ 

' Thus it is Hint an action and reaetion arc continually 
.kept up; and from this short sketch it may be re.adily 
i seen bow crime, an<l especially that of young persona, 

' increases, and will increase, until some coiiipreheiisivo 
! remedy is earnestly apidied. M'e repeat, that in our 
1 jircsent official system no machinery exists for helping 
tlie helpless : the iron hand of tlio law does not hold 
nut the lij) of its little finger to aid the orphan out of 
the gulf of ignorance and eriinu which yawns for him 
at the very tlircshold of his existence. This is tlie root 
of tho evil—the radical defect in our system ; for it has 
been ascertained that not one in fifty ever becomes a 
deiu'odator after the age of twenty. Crime, therefore, 
eaa only bo checked by removing pollution from its 
source. 

Before w’o take a glance at the bi-,ieficiiil efforts 
towards this result xvhich have Iieeii made by private 
benevolence, by means of Ragged bcliools, and other re¬ 
formatory establishments, we must point out one more 
trait of tKe infirmity of the law, by' showing the enor¬ 
mous exiKinse to whicli tho country is put by keeping 
the cumbrous and clumsy Irgal inHchinery in operation. 

A child indicted for a, pi'tty theft is oft<*ii honoured 
with as lengthy an indictment, occupies as much of tlio 
time of a grand jury, and when brought into court, has 
as great nti array of Witnesses brought against him—all 
involving draughts on the. county rates—ns a capital 
offender. A petition was presented to parliament last 
year by the Liverpool ningistrntf's on this subject, in 
which Mr Rusliton gave the oriimnal biography of four- 
{ teen lads, lyliosc career of wickedness and misery had 
; cost, in their innumerable trials and convictions, about 
; .L.lOO a-piecc. This is only a single instance; but a 
; more comprehensive calculation shows tliiit tho total 
; amount we pa/fibr punishing, or, more correctly, for 
: fostering crime, is two millions {ler annum ; and it has 

I 


been computed that from two to three millions more [ 
are lost in plunder. In tho year 1846, the cost of each j 
prisoner in England and Wales averaged L.26, 178. 7ld. | 

Laying aside the higher aspects in wliieh the duties | 
of the community towards their misguided and neglected | 
fellow-beings may be seen, and lowering our view to [ 
the merely fiscal expedieiiey of the question, it is easily ; 
shown th^ prevention—and reformation when proven- j 
tiun is pist hope—would be much cheai>er than the | 
miseliievous cure which is now attempted. At from I 
one penny to twopence a week, nearly 10,000 children ji 
are at this time being taught reading and writing in l| 
the Ragged Schools; and although reading and writing : 
are by no menus of themselves preventives to crime, ! 
yet the mural instruction wliich is given along with ! 
them to a certain extent is. Tlieii as to reformation, i 
tile Pliilanthropie Seliool reforms juvenile offenders at 1‘; 
L. 16 per liead; and even if we add thi.i sum to the i! 
Ii.26 odds wliicli the conviction of each prisoner is said j' 
to co.st (for reformation can only be complete .after j 
pmiislimcnt). there would be a great saving to the : 
country ; for the reformed youth would ho withdrawn | 
from the ranks of depredators, and cease to be a burthen i 
on tlie country. ! 

In enilcavoiiring, liowever, to provide for destitute 'i 
criminal jiivenality, the danger presents itself of placing ' i 
them in a better position than the offspring of poor but li 
honest parents, who have no such iidvantiiges for their I 
ehildron. From the absolute necessity of the ease wo ■; 
coulil got over tins; but there is miotlier and more 
peremptory objection. Aiiylliing like a wliolosalu '! 
sweeping-up of juvenile vagrants, ahd providim- t.ir j' 
them, no matter bow, would most probably tend to a 
demoralisation of the lower ela,sa of parents, who would ]| 
he only too thankful to get rid of their olfspring on any , 
terms. I’hiiia of this nature must inevitably be iicooin- 
panied by an enforcement of parental responsibility, i 
Tlie wretch who neglects his child, must be taught, ;i 
even if by the whip to his back, that be has no right or | 
title to turn over his duties to the philanthropist or to 
the iiublic. I 

Anollier dilficulty presents itself even after the re- i 
formation of tho more hardened offeiuiers has beiii 
ctlcctcd. Ifow are the}'-to find employment? The 2.;0 |1 
depredators who told Lord Ashley that they could not 
get honest eniplo} ineiit, only mentioned the case of 
every one of their erime-fellows. Some manage to oh- | i 
tain an honest livelihood by concealing their past liis- l! 
tory, but even in such a c.ase the ‘authorities’ do not ij 
always leave them alone. One young man told Lord , 
Ashley that he had contrived to get a good situation, j 
and after some trial, his employer was ns well plea.scd 
with him as he was with his oniplo}er. One day, how¬ 
ever, there came a poUeeiuau, who sai'l to his master, 

‘ Are you aware that you are employing a coiivicteii 
felon?’ The master, upon aseertaiiung that such was 
the ease, turned tlie young man at onee out of liis scr- ! 
vice, and he had no ^ternativu but starvation or a ro- ! 
enrrenoe to the evil courses from which he hud so iieni ly i 
extricated himself. 

Ill such eases emigratioii meets the difficulty, and | 
1ms hither' 0 succeeded. Several batches of reformed i 
juvenile criminals have already been smit out from ! 
Piirkhurst Trison, from the Philanthropic School, and | 
other reformatories, and the emigrants have, upon the | 
whole, given satisfaction to .the employers. > 

Wo have laid the evil bare before our re.adcrs, and I 
hinted at remedies, not more for the importanee of the : 
facts set forth, than to prepare tliem fona description 
we shall next attempt of the interesting cxpcriinOnt I 
now being tried by the Philaiitlirupic Society at tlieir ! 
Farm-School at lied Hill in Surrey. Its object has i 
been to see how far a modification of the Mettray sys- . 
tern is likely to answer in this country. Tho results , 
which_,,have arisuii up to this time are o# the most | 
encouraging nature. Wlmt we saw during our visit j 
has led us to hope -that at least a beginuing has been | 
mai^ towards removing much of tho stigma whicli rests ' 
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upoii Great Britain for siiflTeriDg the exiatenM, and 
allowiiiK the iiuToase, of more crime and destitution 
utiiuiig persons of tender years than exists in any otli^r 
country. 


TUB LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
LiiTTEna of introduction are like lottery-ti^ets, turn¬ 
ing out sometimes a blank, and sometimes a^rize, just 
as accident directs. It lias frequently happened, how¬ 
ever, that those pre.soiited at the wrong address have 
been tlie most fortunate." Wo know of at least one 
instance in wliicli a gentleman came by a wife in con¬ 
sequence of a blunder of this kind; and another occc'red 
recently in the pace in whicli we write, ‘killing tvro 
liirda with one stone'—that is, the letter-bearer making 
two acqiiaiiit.inces instead of one—by a sCries of odd 
and pcri)lexit)g contre-tempn. 

The missive in question was given to an English 
gentleman in London, wlio was about to indulge liis 
wife imd hiiusolf with a trip to Bdinhurgli. Tile writer 
was the lirotlicr-ln-law of tlie individual to whom it was 
addressed—Mr Archibald; and tlie fortunate possessor 
was a certain Mr Sinitli, of tiie Siiiitlis of Middlesex. 

Soon after Air Sniitli readied Kdinburgli, whero he 
laid not a single acquaintance, he set out to deliver his 
letter of introduction, lie found his way to Dnimmond 
1’! ICC easily enough, mid then inquired for tlie street 
he was in search of—Diineon Street; but the native he 
applied to could not well make out ins soutliron tongue, 
ami directed liim instead to Dublin Street, whieh nil 
men know is at the opposite angle of the I’laee. When 
oiir letter-bearer reached liis number, ho was surprised 
to find, instead ef the respectable ‘main-door’ lie had 
been t.iught to expect—a green-grocer’s shop, lie was 
pii/.zleci: but afler coniparing carefully the number of the 
hou.se and of the pole, he concluded tliat his London 
friend Inid iiiudu n mistake; and in this idea lie was 
confirmed by tlie grecn-groi-or, to whom he applied. 

‘Hoot, sir,’ said the man of cabb.agcs, ‘it’s nae mis¬ 
take to speak o'—it’s just .ao side of the street for the 
itlier;’ and jiomtiiig to a house almost immediately 
opposite, lie informed him that there Air Archibald re- 
sulcii. Air Smitli ero.sscd over to the iiumix'r indicated, 
and flndiiig no knocker — for we do not like noise in 
Kdinbiirglt—jnilled tlie bell. 

‘Is Air Arelnbald at home?’ dem.andcd'he of tlie 
scrving-mnideii who came to the door. 

‘ Ves, sir.’ 

‘ Can I see him ?’ 

‘ He’s no in, sir.* 

‘ No ill 1 AVill you direct inc to his office?’ 

‘ He has nae office.’ 

‘ No ! Wliat does he do ? Where does lie go ?' 

‘ He .aye gangs to tlie kirk.’ 

‘To the kirk! What is lie?’ 

‘ lie’s a minister.’ 

Air Smith was puzzled again. He had a strong im¬ 
pression tliat his man was a merchant—nay, )ic liad 
even some (loating idea tliat he was a winc-iiierchaiit; 
hut still—here were the street and the name, and 
not a particularly common name—a conjunction wliich 
formed a stilbborn fact. He aaked if lio could see Mrs 
Arcliibald, anil was at once shown into tliat lady’s pre¬ 
sence. Mrs Arcliibald received him witli the ease and 
politeness of one acoustomgd to tlie visits of strangers, 
and on being told that hq. Iiad a letter of introduction 
for lier husband, entered freely into convers.ation. 

‘ t saw M» Archibald’s last communication to my 
friend in London,’ said Mr Smith, determined to feel 
ilia way: ‘ it was on tlie subject of scliools.’ 

‘That‘is a subject in wliicli Mr Archibald is much 
interested, and so likewise am I.’ 

‘ He mentioned, more especially, Mrs So-and-so’s 
school in ffeorge Street.’ 

‘ Doubtless.’ 

‘ Tlien you are more nearly concerned in that school 
than in any other.’ , 


‘ It is natural that wo should be so, for our children 
are there.’ 

‘ 1 thought sol’ 

There was now no longer any doubt that Mr Smilh 
had hit upon the right Mr Archibald; and taking 
the letter of introduction froni liis pocket, he handed 
it to the lady, politely extricating it, before doing so, 
from its envelop. Mrs Arehibuld read the letter 
calmly, and then laid it upon tho table without re¬ 
mark. Tliis disturbed in some degree the good 
opinion tlio stranger had been rapidly forming of the 
lady ; and the odd circunistanoo of her omitting to in¬ 
quire after lier own nearest blood-rclatious threw him 
into a train of idiilosupltical reflections. Mr Smith— 
like all the rest of tlic Smitlis—kept a joiirnnl; and a 
vision of a ‘ racm.’ flitted before liim; ‘ Curious Na¬ 
tional Characteristic—Scotcli women civil, polite, kindly 
—csiiecinlly clergymen's wives—but calm, w^d. reserved; 
never by any chance ask strangers about their family, 
even when distant Iiundreds of miles.' 

Air Smith, liowever, was an agreeable good-humored 
man. He spoke both well and fluently, and AIr.i Arehi- 
bald both listened and talked ; and the end of it was, 
that they were miitiialiy pleased, and that when Air 
Smith a,as at leiigtli obliged to get up to take his leave, 
she invited him, with Die simple liospitality of a ntinis- 
tcr’s wife, to return to ten, to meet her husband. Air 
Smith was much obliged, would be very happy ; but— 
the fact was, his wife was in town with liim. So much 
the better 1 Airs Archibald would bo deliglitcd to be in¬ 
troduced to Airs Smitli; lie must do her tiio favour to 
wane ceremony, and liring lier in Die evening exactly 
at seven. And so it was settled. 

When tho evening came, the weatlicr liad changed, 
it was bitterly cold; the wind blew as the wind only 
blows ill Edinburgh ; and it mined—to speak techni¬ 
cally, it rained dogs .and cats! Air and Airs Smith 
diflercd in opinion as to tlie necessity of keeping the 
engageniciit on sncli an evening. Mrs Smitii was dc- 
eiilediy adverse to tiic idea of encountering the Scoteli 
elements on a dark, <‘old, wet, tempestuous night, and 
all for tho purpose of drinking an urprciueditilted cup 
of tea. Mr Smith, on the other hand, considered that an 
engagement was an engagement; tliat the Archibalds 
wore an excellent family to be acquainted witli; ami 
that, by keeping llieir word, in .spite of difficulties, tiicy 
would set out by commanding tbeir respect. Mr Simlli 
liad tlio best of the argiiiuent; and he prevailed. A enb 
was ordered ; and shivering and sliriiiking, they picked 
tlieir steps neross the tro/lair. and comnieiiced tlieir j 
journey. This time, however, Mr Smith’s southron | 
tongue was underr.tood; and he was driven, not to 
Dublin Street, where he had liecn in the iiioriiing, hut 
to Duncan Street, where lie had desired to go—although 
of course he took care to give the coaeliman the cor¬ 
rected number this time, as it was nut liis iiitentiun to 
drink tea ivith tho grcen-groecr. 

AVheu they arrived at the house, the coachman dis¬ 
mounted and fling the bell; and Mr Smith, seeing the 
door open, let down tho window of tlie coach, altliougli 
lialf-ciiokcd with the wind and min that entered, and 
prepared to make a rush witli his wife xieross Die 
tempest-swept troClnir. 

‘Nae Air Areliibald at«puDiber so-and-so!’ bawled 
the coaeiiman. 

‘ I say he is there,’ cried Mr Smith in a rage: * the 
servant has deceived you—ring again!’ 

‘ It's nae use ringing,’ said thq coachman, speaking 
against tho storm; ‘ tlierc’s uae Mr Archibald Dicrc— 

I kcii niysel! ’ 

‘ Is it possible that 1 can have made a mistake in 
tho number ? Hark ye, ifiend, try soiiiewhcrc else. I 
know of my own knowledge that Mr Arcliibald is in this 
street, and you must find him ! ’—and he shut down the 
window exhausted. 

It was not difficult to find Air Archibald, for liTa 
house was almost directly opposite; and tlie ten-drinkers 
at length, to tlieir great satisfacUoii, found them- 
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Bclveg on a landing-place, with an open door before 

them. 

As Mr Smith paused for an instant on the threshold, 
he threw a strange searching glance round the hall, and 

then, turning to the servant, a.Hked her if she had 
actually siihl that Mr Archibald lived there ? Tlic girl 
repeated the statement. 

‘ Then conic along, my dear,’ said ho to his wife; 
‘ places look so different in the gaslight!’ And striding 
through the hall, the servant in surprise walking back¬ 
wards before them, they went into the drawing-room at 
the further end. The girl l,a,l opened the door of the 
room for them by the instinct of Inibit; but no sooner 
did she see them 8 e.itc(], than she ran at full speed to 
her mistress. 

‘ Come ben, mem,’ said she; ‘ come ben, I toll you, 
this moment 1 There are twa strange folks wha ha’e 
inarched in out o’ the street into the very drawing-room, 
without cither with your leave or by your leave, and 
sutten themselves doon on the sophy, as if the house was 
their ain I’ Mrs Archibald got up in surprise, and even 
some little trepidation. 

' Did they not mention who they were, or what w.as 
their pleasure?’ 

‘ Not a word, mem ; they didna even specr if the 
maister or you was at hame, hut tramped in the nio- 
iiient they saw the door open.’ 

Mrs Arohibald, who was a newly-married lady, won¬ 
dered who such visitors could he on such a night, and 
wisiicd tier husband was ut home; hut tolling tliu girl 
to keep close behind lier, Bl;e at length set forth to 
encounter them. 

Mr and Mrs Smith in the mrantinie were spccnlafing 
in a low voire, in the fashion of man and wife, on their 
adventure. 

‘ Tills is doubtless the drawing-room, my dear,’ saiil 
Mr Smith, looking round; ‘it must have been the 
dining-room I saw in the forenoon.’ 

‘ I wisli we saw a fire in tlie meantime, my dc.ar.’ 
replied Mrs Smith—‘that I do! Do tliesc peojile think 
it is not cold enoiigli for one? And sncli a night!— 
wind, rain, and utter darkness! A elorgjman forsootli! 
and a clergi in.an’s wife !’ 

‘ It is a great neglect, I admit—for it is really cold; 
lint we must consider tliat the natives of a country are 
not so sensible of the rigour of their cUniatc as strangers. 
Mr mid Mrs Archibalcl, 3011 know, are Scotch.’ 

‘ Yes, Scotch,’ said Mrs Smitli with a sardonic smile 
—'cxcessivel 3 - Seotch!’ And drawing her shawl over her 
chin, slio sat, looking like an ineurnatioii of Discomfort, 
till Mrs Archibald entered the room. 

‘ Ilow do )im do, ma’am?’ said Mr Smith, getting 
up and shaking hands. ‘You see 1 have brouglifc my 
■wife to drink tea with you. My dear, let me introduce 
.you to Mrs Archibald — Mrs Archibald, Mrs Smith. 
Tlic two ladies exchanged boavs, the one sulkily, the 
other stillly ; and even Mr Smith, though not a parti¬ 
cularly observant man, thought their [lostess did not 
look so pleasant as in the forenoon. 

‘ Row is Mr Arc.liihald ?’ said he after a pause. 

‘ My husband is pretty well, sir.’ 

‘ Not at ehureh again, eh ?’ 

‘ Sirl’ Ilere Mrs Arcliilmld looked anxiously to the 
half-open dour, where the girl was waiting concealed 
in the shadow, in readiness lO reinforce her mistress in 
case of necessity. 

‘ A very windy, dismal evening—and cold. Don’t 
you find it cold, ma’am?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Perhaps we have come too soon?’ 

' Really, air—I hope you will not think it ill-bred— 
but I have, been exiieeting to hear why you have come 
at alll’ •' 

* Mrs Arcliibald! Is it jicssible that you have for¬ 
gotten me already ? ’ 

<■ ‘ I must confess you have the advantage of me.’ 

‘ You do not remember seeing me this forenoon, when 
your husband was at cliureh ? ’ 


‘ I really have no recollection of apy such circum¬ 
stance; nor am I aware of anything that could take 
my husband to church to-day.’ 

‘Ami you cannot call to mind that you asked mo to 
tea, and intreated me to bring my wife with me?’ 

‘ Surely not, since I was ignorant, till a few minutes 
.ago, that such individuals were in existence,’ 

‘ Mrs Archibald! 1 of course cannot, as a gentleman, 
refuse to credit those assertions; hut I take leave to tell 
you that I by no means admire the memory of the wives 
of the Scottish clergy 1 Come,, niy dear. Our ft-ieiid 
will he surprised to hear of the hospitable reception 
obtained for us by his letter of introduction ; altlioiigli 
perhaps Mrs Archibald’—and liere Mr Smith wlieeled 
round as he reached the door, and lilted liis eye upon 
the culprit—‘ although perhaps Mrs Archibald is not 

disposed to admit having received Mr-’s letter at 

all!’ 

‘Oh, that is my brother-in-law!’ cried Mrs Archi¬ 
bald ; ‘ do you come from him ? JIow is my dear sister ? 
Pr.iy, sit down !’ A few words siiflleeil to clear the 
whole imbroglio; and the true Mr Archib.ald inakiiig liis 
appearance iininediatcly after, threw still more light 
upon tliu subject by explaining tliat a namesake of his, 
a elorgyman, lived in tlie street at the opposite angle 
of the I’laee. Tliey learnt afterwards from this gentle¬ 
man, that on seeing the letter of introdiietion, he per¬ 
ceived at once it was not intended for him, and went to 
call on Mr Smith to explain the mistake. The i'ates, 
however, were determined that the con/re-lemps shoulil 
run its course, for Mrs Archibald had taken down the 
wrong number! 

Ill another room the party found a cheerful fire, .ind 
the nmeh-desiderated tea; and before seiiarating that 
night, Mr Archibald placed collateral eviduiiee of a 
highly-satisfactory nature upon the table that Mr 
tiiiiifli’s original conjecture was correct, :mil that he 
«as indeed no minister—but a Winc-increhant. 


.lOTTINCS ON ROOKS AND JATEHA’l’CKK. I 

‘ Tin-; history of hooks,’ it has often been said, ‘ is as 
eiirious and instructive as that of men. it is therein 
tliat we liiivc to seek for the moral life of a people.’ 
This remark lias vi-ry much the character of a truiMii, 
and more especially at the present period. The ever- 
cireliiig com sc of time brings piienomena in litera¬ 
ture as ivell as astronomy : from the no-book era tlio 
world passed into the too-many-book era; from tliat 
of reading iiotliing but what pleased a few, to that 
ill wliicli everybody' read what they pleased; from 
that of being punished for reading, to that in wliich 
the punishment was for not reading. Nodier says, 

‘ Trinted books liave existed but little more than four 
hundred years, and yet, in certain countries, they have 
already aecumulateil to snob a degiee as to peril the 
old equilibrium of the globe. Civilisation has reached 
the most unexpected of its periods—the Age of Taper ’ 

We have had the Golden Age, and the Age of Brass, 
and of Iron; lint the Age of Tajier!—was such a won¬ 
der ever dreamt of by philosophy ? What does it bode ? 

Is it synonymous with ^ii«\V age? Do the centuries 
liegenerater According to M. Victor lingo they do 
not. In his reception-8|ieeeh made to tlie Acadeinie in 
1840, he declared, ‘ Nothing has degenerated; France is 
always the torch of nations. The epoch is great—great 
by' its science, its eloquence, its industry, great by its 
poetry and its ayt. At the present hour, there is hut 
one enlightened and living literature in t^e whole uni¬ 
verse—and it is tlie literature of France.’ It is not 
easy to account for difTereiices of opinion, but only three 
short years earlier—namely, in 1837—Monsieur Guizot 
nfllrmed, in addressing another learned academy, ‘The 
true and disinterested worship of science has worn 
itself out among us ; we seek for noise ortfor profit, 
for a prompt satisfaction of self-love, or for a material 
advantage.’ 

Contrast this with the ^riod when pen, ink, and 
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Unger* did the worte now done by t.vpe and power- 
prenseg—the no-book era. Not tbe leait noteworthy 
among patient subscribers were the Benedictine*. ‘'J’hgir 
rule assigned an eminent rank among monastic virtue* 
to tlie guardianship and multiplication of valuable 
1 manuscripts. It taught the copyist of a holy book to 
think of himself as at once a pupil and a teacher—as 

1 11 missionary while seated at his desk—using each 

1 ’ finger as a tongue—inflicting on the Spirit of Evil a 
i j dc.idly wound at each successive line—and as baffling, 

! with the pen, the dread enemy who smiles at the im- 
j potent hostility of every other weapon grasped by the 

1 hand of mortal man. In each Benedictine monastery 

1 a ehauiber was set apart for the discharge of this sacred 
[ oftice. In this Scnplorium some of the monks plied 
their pens assiduously, and in profound silence, to pro¬ 
duce faultless transcripts of the best originals. To 
others wag committed tbe care of revising the text of 
siieli works as were then lield in the highest esteem. 
Ciiarlemagnc himself assigned to the Benedictine Alcuin 
file high offlee of preparing, from the various sources 
witliin his reacli, a perfect Codex of the Holy Scriptures. 
For wliiit remains to us of Fliny, Sallust, and Alacro- 
bius, and for the orations against Verres, w'e are in¬ 
debted to their literary zeal.’ 

We read of Claude Estiennot, who was procurator of 
the Benedictines at Borne during (he papacy of Inno¬ 
cent XI., that ‘ witliin eleven years he had collected 
and triiiisiTibed forty-five bulky folios, at the various 
liliraries of his society in the se.veral diuecses of France, 
adding to tliem, says Doni le Cerf, “reflexions tre.-i 
seiisees ot judicieuses’’—“.very sensible and judicious 
n'tlection.s.” ’ Forty-five volumes in eleven years I Per¬ 
haps tliis was ;t commendable result in tbe eighth cen¬ 
tury, but the old-fnshioned hand-press in the village of 
] )uiiidriidgo would beat it now-a-diiys, barring probably 
the ‘judicious reflections.’ Wo have before us a state¬ 
ment of the books aii<l pamplilets printed in France in 
fifteen years—1830 —iiiclnding reprints, but oniit- 

(ing periodicals, the number was 5882 annually, or a 
total of 87,9.30. Estimating eaeh work as two volumes 
and a-lialf, they amount to ‘ 220 , 000 ; and reckoning 1200 
copies of each work (a moderate ealeulatiuii), the grand 
tol.il is 264.000,000 of volumes. 

Nodicr might well say the earth’s equilibrium is im¬ 
perilled : and if wu adil to the aliove tlie typographical 
labours of oilier countries! In the matter of Bibles 
alone, the Briti.sli Societies have di.slributcd 20,000,000 
copies siiieo 1827. A house in Paris publi.shcd the 
Scriptures In tliree quarto volumes, price seventy-five 
francs, in twelve ye.ars—1824-1830: by dint of canvass¬ 
ing, mid ottering the work from Iiouse to lioiise, they sold 
(,.<,000 copies, value 4,87.5,000 francs. Nor are wo witli- 
oiit monuments of iiidividti.al effort: Daniel Kiellcr, a 
celebrated Protestant and learned Orientalist of Stiais- 
biirg, translated the Old Testament into 'I’lirkish; and 
in one year, 1832, distributed at his sole charge 100,000 
of the volumes, 'riic best Bohemian dictionary yet piib- 
lislied is the work of a 51. Jungraann, who prepared and 
hrniight it ioiit at his own cost, and sold a vineyard to 
defray the expense. According to Mr Kohl, Bibles arc 
' smuggled into Bohemia, Scripture is contraband, .and 
} et, contradictory as it may seem, Bibles may he sold 
in tbat coiflitry, although they may not bo printed 
tlicre or imported. The copies which do find an en¬ 
trance are sent mostly from Berlin and England. A 
few years since, two wagon-loads fell into the hands 
of customhouse officers, who have ever since kept the 
prizo safedy under lock and key. Iii the public library 
at Linz, the dbove-named traveller saw an old edition of 
Luther’s works thickly coated with dust, and was in¬ 
formed by the attendant that the volumes had not once 
been disturbed for thirty years. 

Even in the days when oligarchs prescribed the po¬ 
pular reading, Pasqnin dared to say what he thought of 
their prudedingg. Father Qerniain, who accompanied 
Mabillon to Rome in 1685, relates an incident:—‘1^ 
found Rome agitated with the oflkir of the Quietists. -His 
• • 

account of tbe dispute is ratlter facetious than theological. 
•Just then a Spaniard bad been sent to the galleys, and * j 
a priest to the gallows i the first fur talking, tbe second 
for writing scandals; while the great Quietist Moliiio* 
was in the custody of the Inquisition. Slarforio, says 
Germain, is asked by Pasquin, wily are yjm leaving 
Rome? and answers, “He who speaks is sent to the 
galleys; he who writes is hailed; ho who remains quiet 
goes to the Holy'Offlcc.” 5»rfurio had good cause for 
his heresy; for the scandal which (as Germain plea¬ 
santly has it) “ broke thq priest’s neck ” was merely his- 
having said that the “ mare had knocked the snail out 
of its shell,” in allusion to the fact of the Pope’s having 
been forced out of his darling seclusion and repose, to 
lie present at a certain festival, .at which a mare or 
palfrey was also an indispensable attendant. 'The rogues 
continue to repeat the jest notwithstanding, observes 
the reverend looker-on.’ 

‘ 5Iany men, many minds;’ so runs the adage. About 
the year 1839, a work, ‘ Le inariago nu point de vue 
clirctien ’ was published by 5IadHme Gasparin. T|io ' 
French Academy awarded a prize to the authoress for 
her book, but at the very samo time it was inscribed by 
the cliurcli in the Index Expurgatorius as a prohibited 
treatise: such beiug one among the inimojernblu in¬ 
stances of difference of oiiiiiioii. The disappointment 
of writers, too, would fill a long eatalogne: tlie'^ are 
c.xtravngant expectations in literature as well as in 
mines and railways. In 1836, one M. Chfitcl published 
tlio ‘ Coilo de Tliumanitc,’ which was to regenerate so¬ 
ciety. Ho auiiuunced liimself as Primate of the Gauls, 
drew .around him a few disciples, who remained faithful 
(luring tii'tcini years, wlien the delusion came suddenly 
to an end—tlie primate had become a postmaster. 

Some books, like human beings, come into the world 
with furtime fur their nurse, others encounter ditfloul- 
tics at 111 ,) very outset, and barely escape strangulation. 
According (o Pliny, several tlioiisand men were X'laced 
at the service of Aristotle during the'time tbat his great 
work was in pn-paratiun, to furiiisli him with informa¬ 
tion and observations on all sorts of natural objects— 
men whoso bu-siness it was to take care of cattle, fish¬ 
ing-grounds, and apiaries, 'The moiiarcli under whoso 
auspices it was coniposed gave him 8(10 talents 
(L 79.000) towards tho expenses. AVas ever a book 
brought out under more fiivourable circumstances ? 

AVIien Amari WTote his history of Sicily, he submitted 
it to tile censorship at Palermo, and obtained leave to 
publish. The permission from some cause was, how¬ 
ever, revoked before tlio work appeared, and the author 
received orders to send the whole of the copies to tliu 
police. Unwilling to make such a sacrifice, he packed 
tile books in a case, and shipped them on board a French 
sessel, and at the same time rent a similar ease to the 
authorities filled with vegetables and rubbish. He then, 
witli a false jiassport, sailed for htarseilles, and even¬ 
tually published his hook at Paris with the imprint 
‘ Palermo ’ on the title-page. It has since gone through 
a second edition. 

Some writers h.avc said tlic Inventing of a title, or 
composing of a preface, cost them more trouble or 
thought than any other part of their work; it might 
nut bo unfair to suppose that the subject-ftiatter was 
very indifferent, or tlie preface very good. True it is, 
however, that many books^o exhibit strange freaks of 
invention on the part of their authors, ns a few speci¬ 
mens will exemplify. In ‘The Arte of Vulgar Aiith- 
nieticke,' published in 1600 by Tliomas Hylles, we find 
‘ tho partition of a shilling into his aliquot ports ’ tlius 
exhibited: — 

‘ A farthing first Andes fnrtie-oight. 

An hulfepeny hopes for twentfo-foiire, 

Thioe farthings seekes nut 10 stiuight, 

A iienj puls a dozen lower: 

DIehe dnndiprst drewe * nut deadn, 

Two-penea tinilre 6 and went bis wiiy, 

Tom trip and guc with 4 Is tteil, 

Hut gnodman grate on 3 doth stay: * 

A testeme only S doth take, 

Hoe paria a shilling cannot make.' 
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I Schoolboys of the present day often chant a quatrain 
without a suspicion that young scholars vented their 
discontent in the same doggerel in the days when the 
invincible Armada was approaching our shores. Pro¬ 
fessor De Morgan mentions a manuscript, date 1S70, in 
wlueh these lines occur:— ^ 

• Multiplication is mio vcaniion, 

Aii 4 TlivlHtoil ift qiitto RA ba4» 

The Ooldfn Ktilp ih niiu htuinbling-Btiilo, 

Aud rructico drives me mad/ 

In 1C88, a tencher of arithmetic, W. Leybourn, doubt¬ 
less thought iic had made a Iiit by bU tiUc-pagn, which 
is tlius fancifully arranged :— 

A 

riatfonn ( ) rurelinsprs. 

Guitlo < for > ttiiilUrrs. 

Mate ( j Measurers. 

Another, of the same date, thought he had discovered 
, an original mctlind for obtaining the square and cube 
roots, and says— 

* Ni>\v LogaritliTOB lowro your snil, 

And Algrbra ffivo iil.ioo, 

Kor boro Yn round, that nuVr doHi fnil, 

A tieai'cr way to your dihgraoe.' 

There was it struggle to live even a hundred years 
ago; we do not find that being a century nearer to the 
Golden Ago than we are made much essential difference 
in men’s cliaractcrs:—The author of ‘ Aritlimetick in 
Epitome,’ published in 1740, entertains a professional 
.iettlonsy of interlopers, for lie observes, ‘When a man 
has tried all Shifts, and still failed, if he can hut scratch 
out anytlnng like a fair Vliaracler, though never so 
stiff aud unnatural, and has got lint Arithmelirk enough 
ill his Keml to compute the ^Minutes in a Vear, or the 
Inches in a Mile, he makes his last liccoiirse to a Garret, 
and, with the Painter’s Help, sets up for a 'I’eaclisr of 
tKriO’iif/ and Arillimelick; where, by tiie Bait of low 
Prices, lie pcrliaps gathers a Nuinber of Sclioliirs.’ 

Aiiotlier, named ('happell, indulges in a little political 
illustration in liis book, published in 17*JS—was lie a 
disappointed placc-liuiitcr ? He tells us in his versi¬ 
fied tables— 

•' ‘ So 1 tinips B were 40 Bents, 

Wlio came fjom AbiMdocn, 

Ami 5 timc8 0 wcio •in, 

. Which gave them all the 

The latter being an allusion to Wilkes’ notorious No. 45 
of the North Briton. 

Sonic curious facts with respect to old systems of 
nritlinietic were piiblislied at a iiieeting of the Sclde- 
sische Oesellsehaft in Breslau in 1846. On that occasion 
Herr Liiscliko gave an account to the learned assembly 
of an old UTithroetical work, ‘ Rechnen uuf der Liiiie,’ 
by tlio ‘ old Ueckon-iuaster,’ Adam Rise. Adam was 
born about 1492 ■, of his education nothing is known ; 
he lived at Aiinaberg,^nd had three sons, Ahriiham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. His first ‘ lieckoii-book,’ in which lie 
explained his peculiar method, npjieared in 1518. It was 
Bomowhat on the principle of the calculating frame of 
the Chinese; a scries of lines w'orc drawn across a sheet 
of paper, on which, by the position of counters, numbers 
could be reckoned up to liundrcds of thousands. The 
first line of tliu series was f<ir units, the second fur tens, 
the third for hundreds, the fourth fur thousands, the 
fifth for ten thousands, and so on. It is remarkable that 
the highest counting-limit at that time was a thousand. 
T,|ie word ‘ million ’ was as yet unknown to the great 
body of calculators. Every number was counted, speci¬ 
fied, and limited by thousands. The numeration of large 
numbers was thus expressed : the sum w'as divided into 
threes frog) right to left; a dot was placed over the first, 
and a seebnd dot over the third of tlie following three, 
and sp -eontinued along the whole, until at last a dot 
flood over every fourth figure from the right. For ex¬ 
ample, (;43279864210a79152746’2, whtch Were read, six 
thousand thousand thousand thousand thousand thou¬ 


sand times thousand. 432 thousand thousand thousand ; 
thousand thousand times thousand, 798 thousand thou- ' 
sand thousand ttiousand times thousand, 642 thousand i 
thousud thousand times thousand, 102 thousand thou- | 
sand times thousand, 791 thousand times thousand, 527 ' 
thousand and 462. With this curiosity of arithmetic I 
we close our Jottings for the present. I 


THE LI'fTLE WOODLAND GLEANER. 

* Art tliou weary. Dove Annette—say, hast thou been roaniine far ’ 
Seeking flowers fresh nnd wild, watching for the evening star’ 
Heavily thy basket weigha; ’tis a cruel load for thee; 

Shades of night are atealing o'er; thou at home, fair child, 
ehouldst be,’ 

Dove Annette langhcd merrily as she ope'd her bosket lid; 

There uo hyacinthino bell or sweet eglantine was hid; 

Pino cones, nnd fallen leaves, and slender twigs were gathered 
there; 

Par mure iirccious these to her than the woodland treasurrs fair. 

‘ My old grandam she is cold, for the autumn nights aro chill; 

So 1 search the golden woods over dale and over hill; 

Sticks, leave'., and cones together, make a warm nnd bln/.ing fire, 
.Sliame ’twould be if Hove Annette on this errand e’er could tli c' 

‘ My old grandnni she is Wind, but our scholars are a score; 

And she tells them how to siiell, nnd the blessed llildo lore; 

At A It C 1 toll all day—alas, they aro not guick to learn I 
Littio 'Us that we aro isiid—iiunr the living thus wo earn. 

‘ Forest glades are dusk and drear, save when pretty deer skip by; 
Fvening stars I cannot see, tree.s arch overhead so high; 

Safely sleep the birds around: lie who nuniliera them e.ieli one 
Caies, 1 know, for Dove Annette in the wild wood all alone. 

‘ So I fill my basket full—sure It is a heavy load; 

Uut 1 sing a plcasuiit song all along my hoincwai d road ; 

And within our enbin walls, gleaming with the riidily klaac, 
(jinndam tcaclies Hove Annetto hymns of thanKfuhicss aiul 


naiAN bokothme's harp. 

It is well known that tho great inonarcli Brian Boroilnne 
was killed at the battle of Clontarf, A,D. 1014. llu lelt 
his son Doiiagh Ids liarp ; but Donajih having murderod Ins 
brother Tcige, and being deposed by Ida nopliew, relired 
to Rome, .and earrieil with him tho crown, hurj', and other 
regalia of Ids fatlior. 'rhose regalia were kept in I lie Viili- 
oan till Pope fUeinent sent the harp to Henry VIH., but 
kept the crown, wldcli w.as of massive gold. Henry gave 
tlich.srp to tlio first Earl of (llamioardo, in whoso family 
it remained until the beginning of the ciglitoenth centniy, 
when it eamc by a l.adyof the Do Biirgb family into tluit of 
M’Mafion of Glenagli, in tho county of Clare, after whoso 
death it p.aascd into the jiossession of Counsellor Mac- 
iianiara of Limerick, In 1782 it was presented to tlie 
Right Hon. William Conynghara, who deposited it in 
Trinity College' Museum, wlierc it now is. It is .82 inches 
high, and of good workmanship—the sounding-board is of 
oak, the arms of red sally—the extremity of tlie upper- 
mo.st arm in part is capped with silver, well wrouglit aud 
chiselled. It contains a largo crystal set in silver, and 
under it was another stone, now lost.— Tippcmri/ I''ree 
J'rean. 
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I, APTEARANCES. 

j It is considered a sound rule not to sacrifice reality for 
appearances. To be good is held as better than only to 
1 1 seem good. Appearances, in as far as they may serve, 
I; and often do serve, as a means of cloaking some evil 
I, reality, are not, upon the whole, in good esteem among 
mankind. It is a word seldom mentioned without some 
expression of contempt or reprobation. Yet it may be 
I questioned if we could, in this world, quite dispense with 
I appearances. 

To lead a life free of gross improprieties is un¬ 
doubtedly tlie first requisite. If, however, while doing 
! tins, we allow much of our-conduct to be intcrpretable 
I itilo something opposite, is the result a matter of in- 
; dilfercuce to society ? The thoughtless lady who flirts, 

I or, ns the common phrase is, allows herself latitudes, 

I and who is yet studious to be substantially correct, 
answers. Yes; or perhaps she goes no farther than to 
j say. Being in my own mind conscious of perfect rcoti- 
tuile, I have notliing to say to society on tlie subject, 

' and it has no title to interfere, so long as I commit no 
, actual transgression. This is specious, and seems to 
I exclude reply. Most people give way to its force, yet 
i do not act or speak as if they felt it to be quite right. 

I It is wrong in this way : such conduct tends to become 
I a screen to actual error; for if the virtuous appear to 
I act exactly as the vicious do, how can wo know where 
, vice exists.^ It is our duty even to apitear pure and 
i irrcproacliable, because, wlien all that are pure present 
only the symptoms of purity in their external beha¬ 
viour, it is the more diflicult fur the erring to ctmeeal 
their guilt. They are forced into hypocrisy, which is 
not merely a homage to virtue, but a means of recruit¬ 
ing her ranks fVom tlie bands of vice, seeing that there 
is an additional pain and trouble in being wicked. All 
hypocrites would be, or have the advantages attendant 
on being, what tliey pretend to be. Can we doubt that, 
under a system of perfect freedom, they would be some¬ 
thing worse than tliey are ? 

It tlius appears that there is a philosophy in those 
little decoruyis of society which minds of a bold and 
sprightly character are so apt to deride, and which 
many persons, without the least ill intention, are so 
often seen to disregard. Every great cause must have 
its banner. Under every banner there will be a few 
rogues and cowards. But how much worse would it 
be.with an awny to have no ensign at all! It might 
then have the whde force of the enemy mingling in its 
ranks, and unresistedly hewing it in pieces. 

When we hear of people keeping up appearances, we 
usually either condemn or lau^. Very often the oon- 
deimiation,or the ridicule is just, but not always so. 
There is much to object to in endeavours to attain or 
keep up a style of liviug different from tliat which is 

• • 
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suitable to our actual means or our actual place in 
society. I.«t this error be abandoned to the unsparing 
satire of tliose who delight in exposing human weakness 
and frailty. But all keeping up of appearances is hot 
of this nature. A family is often invested with a rank 
which its income will scarcely support in proper style, 
yet which it must support, or forieit that rank alto¬ 
gether. Even in particular professions there is this 
hard necessity. The style is part of the very profession 
itself, something without which it cannot be practised. 
There is also such a thing as a decline of worldly pros¬ 
perity, where to appear poor would be to become so 
even more rapidly than is strictly unavoidable. In such 
cases, if a family-does not basely, by incurring debt, 
throw the actual suffering upon others—if it only pinches 
itself at one time, that it may mako a decent show at 
another—if it only spares in its own grosser necessaries, 
that it may appear on a footing of equality with those 
of its own nominal social rank, or escape the pity which 
it is heavenly to give, but bitter to receive, there surely 
is no offence comihitted, I must own I never could 
exactly sec grounds for the mirth which prosperous 
citizens will sometimes indulge in regarding the * ap¬ 
pearances ’ of the struggling professional man, or the 
fallen-off family of rank. Such efforts, seeing that they 
involve much self-denial, that they tend to what is ele-* 
gant rather than to what is gross, to what is elevated 
rather than to what is low, seem to mo more creditable 
than otherwise. In our external life, observances be¬ 
come habits, and habits become principles. Wo all of i 
us live not merely for and in ourselves, but partly for I 
and in others. To be threatened with a fail from our 
sphere or special field of life, is to anticipate one of the 
greatest of evils, a sort of half death. It is not wonder¬ 
ful that men and women should make such a struggle 
to avoid it. But in fact efforts of this kind are connected 
with some of the best properties of our nature. The 
father eager to givo his family the benefits of his own 
rank—-the children willing to submit to any sacrifice, 
rather than sec their parents lowered in the eyes of 
their equals: the whole resolvable into that sense of 
decency and sensibility to public esteem, withW which 
this social scene would be a howling wilderness. No, 
there i.i sorely no proper Atbject of merriment or of 
reprobation in thes^things. 

There are in thn empire two kinds of cities and 
towns—those which are passing through a career of 
mercantile prosperity, and these which rest at one 
point of prosperity, or are perhaps slowly foiling off. 

It is not uncommon to hear the denizens of the parvenu 
town indulging in mirth at the expense of the meagre 
and ill-supported gentility which they observe in their 
ancient neighbour. Perhaps tiiis neighbour has only a 
cathedral, or the county courts, to look to as a sourc» 
of income: it keeps up a brave spirit, but cannot givo 
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anything better than tea-Srinkingi. Its better .dm 
are format and refined in their mannera, and oren it» 
poor have a clean delicate air about them, dressing 
much better than they eat or drink. AU this is matter 
of mirth to the unthinking members of the more 
thriving community, who feel that, if they are Im re¬ 
fined, they have at least rnore of the substantialities of 
life at their command. It seems to be a great priie to 
them tlint the genteel town is only a town of ‘ appear- 
anues,’ But is tliere in tliis any true ground for so 
much self-congratniating merriment? I will admit there 
is, when it is established that the material is superior 
to tlie spiritual—that gross, full-feeding habits are more 
laudable than a taste fur neat apparel—that a profuse, 
and often ostentations expenditure, unregulated by 
taste, is better than a tasteful moderate expenditure, in 
which a saurifiue of immediate appetites is made for 
the sake of some ultimate gratification in tho esteem 
of onr fuUuw-creatures. It is a point of ambition with 
a i$euttish artisan to have a suit of superfine black 
clothes in which to go to church and attend funerals. 
It may be said that this is keeping up an appearance 
beyond liis station; but if he only saves for this appear- 
aiico what a less intellectual operative of some other 
country would spend on excesses in meat and drink, 
enjoyed out of sight, is lie not rather to be admired 
than condemned ? I have known something of country 
towns, where there is considerable poverty within doors 
and in reality, while at tlie same time tlic bulk of tho 
population make a principle of appearing as well dressed 
as possible; and my feeling on the subject is, that to 
laugh at such things is to laugh at virtue itself. Ttie 
wliole moral being of the individual anchors perhaps 
in some frail remains of well-saved clothes, or in the 
possession of some tolerable house handed down from 
some more comfortable ancestor. Take away this poor 
flution from them, and their self-respect is diminished. 
They feel tliat they are regarded as falling into n lower 
category, and into tliat lower categofy tliey fall accord¬ 
ingly. No one, having a just sense of human frailty, 
would wantonly remove, or wish removed, even such 
sligiit edifications os those, but, on the contrary, rejoice 
to see them carefully maintain!^. 

To sum u{)—It will always be proper to exeroise tho 
> greatest care in discriminating between what is good 
and wimt is bad in appearances. Tlieir being necessary 
to the support of morality, will not make them more 
amiable in those who lack tho reality of goodness. 
Their being respectable in persons to wlioiti loss of 
external grade or the failure to support it is social 
death, will not justify the ambitious citizen in forfeiting 
tho real comfort of his family in an effort to live in the 
manner of those who possess better means. But, after 
ilie iMissibility of suck abuses is admitted, and the fact 
itself deprecated, wo must still keep in view that one 
of the essentials of a good life is a regard to Appear¬ 
ances. li. C. 

TAFFY LEWIN’S GKEENERIE. 
Tnonaii neatly threescore years have intervened, the 
remembrance is still fresh on my memory of a certain 
spot wliich excelled all others I h.ave since looked upon 
in its bright emerald hue Md verdant frcsluiess. It was 
on the outskirts of a villi^e, which was only redeemed 
from positive ugliness by most oj^^^ts tenements being 
ancient, though stretching away in’a long straight line, 
and witbtnit either water or trees to vary the monotonous 
aspect of^^tho turnpike-road. Turning abruptly from 
this roik(. into a narrow lane, seemingly never-ending, 
and slo^ng gently downwards, a pleasing surprise was 
afibrded on emerging into a deep valley, where the inter¬ 
minable winding of many sparkling tiny rivulets kept 
up a continual murmur, enchanting to listen to on a hot 
^'summer's day. Here were many fine old walnut-trees 
also, beneath whose thick-spreading boughs the rays of 
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i baming sun never penetrated. Innumerable rows of 
Olier-wiUows were planted on the banks, used in tho art 
of basket-making, the osiers being of the finest and 
wfiitMt kind, while everywhere and all around extended 
beds of watercresses. Yet it was not altogether the 
streamlets or the beautiful trees which made this spot so 
peculiarly refrcsliing: nowhere did jpass appear so rich 
and green as in this quiet valley; it looked always as 
if it had just rdned, the earth sending up the delicious 
perftime, and the thrash tinging meanwhile, as it does 
after a shower in summer weather. Yet was there no¬ 
thing indicative of damp or marsh land; all was healthy 
and hilarious-looking, and no plants throve here indi¬ 
genous to unhealthy soils. Narrow planks of roiigli 
wood were thrown across the bright waters, which Iiad 
to be crossed many times before reaching the dwelling- 
place of Taffy Lewin, the presiding genius of the place. 
This dwelling-place was a thatched cottage, containing 
three rooms; and TaiTy herself, when I first saw her, al¬ 
most realised my idea of the superannuated or dowager- 
queen of tlio fairies: she was then seventy years of ape, 
and one of the least specimens of perfectly-funned hu¬ 
manity that I have ever beheld. So agile and quick 
was slio in all her movements, that a nervous person 
would have been frequently startled; while her little, 
black, bead-like eyes sparkled in a most uneartlily 
manner when her ire was aroused. She always wore 
a green skirt and a white calico jacket, her pray iiuir 
being tucked back beneath her mob-cap; she was, in 
short, the prettiest little old fairy it is possible to inia- 
giuc; and as neat, clean^ and bright-looking in her 
exterior, as if an enchanter's wand had just conjured 
her up from amid the crystal streams and watercress 
beds. 

‘ And so it is from hence the fine watercresses come 
tliat I have enjoyed so much each morning at break¬ 
fast?’ said I to tho friend who accompanied me on my 
first introduction to Springhead, for so the valley was 
named. 

‘ Yes,’ sho answered ; ‘ and Taffy Lewin is the sole 
proprietress and gatherer of tho cresses, for whicli she 
finds a ready sale in the immediate neighbourhood, lier 
musical but clear and piercing cry of “ Watercress frcsli 
gathered — fine cress,” being as well recognised, and 
duly attended to, as tho chimes of our venerable church 
clock.’ 

‘ And has the old dame no other means of support ?’ 
quoth I; for the glimpse I had obtained of tlio interior 
of_ the cottage in the midst of this ‘greenerie’ cer¬ 
tainly hinted that the trade of gathering this simple 
root was a most lucrative one; not only order and neat¬ 
ness, but comfort apparently reigning within. 

‘ She disposes or the produce of these fine walnut- 
trees,’ answered my friend ; ‘ and she has also a com¬ 
panion residing with her, who manufactures tlie most 
beautiftil baskets from these delicate osiers, wbieh al¬ 
ways fetch a high price. Taffy pays a very low rent 
to the ge. tieman who owns this viuley and the adjacent 
lands; and excepting, I believe, a stnalf sum in the 
savings’ bank, to wliich she only resorts on emergencies, 

I do not know that she has any other means of support 
either for herself or her conixianion. Her story is a 
singular one, and I think you would like to hear it 
after ye have made our purchases of baskets from poor 
Miss Clari.' " 

Misa Clari, as she Tros called, was b middle-aged 
female of plain appearance; and my interest and pity 
were excited on observing, from her lustnfiess eyes, 
that she was an imbecile. She was, however, animated 
with the spirit of industry. Her long and thin fingers 
rapidly and dexterously piled their task: Aie took no 
notice of tw, but conttoura chanting in a low- sad voice 
the words iff a quaint French ditty. When Tafi^ ap- 
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proached her, she looked up end Kiiiledt' each ■ imil^ 
it was; 1 hare never furgotteait.. .v 

' We liave only these two baekett *left, ladiee,* iwd 
Tafly Lcwiii j ‘ for Miss Clai^ ea»ndt make them taat 
enough for tiie sale they have; and yet, poor dear loull 
she never ceases, save when i^e sleepi, tsa her fingers 
go on even when she is eailhB,' 

‘ And are you not aftaid Mat such dose application 
may injure her health?' said t. 

‘ La, miss, try and take it from her, and see how she 
wandurs about with the tears silently coursing down 
her cheeks, and her fingers at work alt the same. Kess 
her dear heart 1 if it hurt her, Tafi;y Lewin wouldn’t let 
her do it.’ 

* fs she your daughter, Tafify?’ inquired L 

‘ ^flf daughter!’ cried the little dame, her black 
beads twinkling ominously, ‘hfo, she is no daughter 
of mine; there is gentle blood flows in her veins, and 
she was not bom what you see her now. But take your 
baskuts, ladies; Miss Glari is no gossip, as ye see, and 1 
have work to do; for we eat not the bread of idleness 
here.’ 

I paid for the exquisitely-wrought baskets, and we 
quickly look our departure. On our homeward route 
my Crieud imparted the following particulars:— 

When Taffy Lewin was a young woman, she had 
entered the service of a family named Orelincourt as 
assistant nursery-maid; hut the head nurse soon after 
giving up her place, Taffy was promoted to it. This 
situution was by no means a pleasant one, as Taffy soon 
found out, thu children being spoilt, and unruly to the 
greatest degree; but the wages were high, and Taffy 
was a friendless orphan, and so she thougiit it wisest to 
persevere. There were eight children, si-v girls and twd 
boys. Mrs Drelincourt was in very delicate health, and 
the squiro himself devoted to fleld-sports and boon com¬ 
panions. Drelincourt Hall ivas indeed nearly always 
full of company, the lady not being ablq to exist with¬ 
out the excitement of society suited to her taste any 
mure than her husband could. Extravagance and reck¬ 
lessness were visible in all the domestic arrangements; 
and report said that nut for many years longer was it 
possible to carry on this game. 

A few years witnessed great ctiangcs, however, at the 
old hall: Mrs Drelincourt was gathered to her fathers, 
nnji flve out of the eight children were carried ofi) a 
boy and two girls only being left; these three children 
seeming to concentrate in tlieir own persons all the 
unmanageable propensities of tlicir departed brothers 
and sisters. 

Mr Drelincourt was stunned by the overwhelming 
force of thu bereavement he bad sustained, he 
found his only present consolation and conteutoirot in 
lavishing redoubled affection on his remaining children, 
anti in gratifying their childish whims; much to their 
own detriment, poor things 1 He was not an ill-mean¬ 
ing, though a weak man, and idly disposed; avoiding 
trouble of all kinds, aud determinateiy blind to anything 
that promised to occasion it; so be spoiled bis children, 
and lived beyond bis income, because it was pleasant to 
do so, aud he bated to be bored! After establishing a 
gentleman at Drelincourt in the capacity of tutor to 
his son, Air Drelincourt betook himself to the continent, 
whither his physician recommended him for change of 
scene, and more complete restoration of ins shattered 
spirits. 

Mr Drelincourt returned home, after some months' 
absence, with a second wife, having espoused a widow 
lady. This lady had one child by her first matr|^ge, a 
little girl of ten or twelve years old, who acoempanied 
her mother to the new home provided for them. This 
secuud union greatly displeas^ and surprised Mr Dre- 
Uncourt’s family and connections; for the lady, though 
suitable in point of years, and of a most gentle dispo¬ 
sition, was mtogetber penniless; tbe small stipend riie 
had enjoyed in right of her, deceased husband ceasing 
on her marrying again. Thus Mr Drelincourt bad net 
only a wife added to his Already heavy, encambrancet; 


bkt a wi^chili fdiof ks Us htt&dst when, in truth, h« 
kkd nqt wdtsrkwttlnl nike pruvliioni for U^wu 
two dougbtdin- DrelUooure estates were itriedy 
enti^ tUe skUuld Mr Drelincourt 

BotlMilVa intuit the biuthiMed Utnded property, 

it pMMfi tkto:*ii^g 4 iPlkmde} uulftwftil was Me con- 
tempUion « coi!ltii0ncyfwlaf'ifilt4i|{iless fkmily 
of fernaim, aad><i|piglit bol; debts and disgeiico ibr Meir 
inberitanUel. j, ' ; 

However, tlm tw|j|Mlssei Drelincourt were iwongfat 
up as if Mey were fimresses; and with dispositions 
of pride and arrogance unchecked, it may easily be 
supposed that the introdUctioa^, a ste|iraotlier and a 
new sister was highly disagreefflm; they having been 
told ail the circumstances. 

Glari St Bade, Mrs Drelincourt's daughter;-Mus a 
phun, timid girL Having been nurtured in reti’timent 
and comparative poverty, she shrank from Me dismay 
of wealth around her now; but doubly slie shrank from 
the cold demeanour of her new associates, who took, no 
pains to conceal their contempt and aversion for Me 
interioper. The Misses DreUnconrt and their brother 
Henry found that open impertinence would not ^ 
tolerated, even by their doting fkther, when ofibred to 
his wife; but in venting all their jealousy and petty 
spleen on the poor unofibnding Glari, who never resented 
and never complained, Me case was far di^rent Ah, 
it is not in open warfare or unkindness that the heaviest 
cross is to be borne: it is hypocrisy and concealment we 
need dread. 

This young girl, Glari St Bade, had little outwardly 
to prepossess the stranger in her favour: she was of a 
nervous temperament, easily alarmed, and chilled by 
an unkind word or look; but she had a dinging afibc- 
tionato heart, and a furgiviDg temper. Her mother’s 
position was a trying one, ajid Glari knew Mis, child 
as she was; nor wodd she for worlds have increased 
it by a hint that she had cause of sorrow or repining. 
Mrs Drelincourt struggled for peace, preserved and 
fostered it by every means in her power; nor was it 
probable that, even had she been otherwise disposed, 
Mr Drelincourt would have listened to of credited com¬ 
plaints against his own spoiled oflspring. 

Although Tufiy Lewin’s services as a nurse had for 
some time been dispensed with, she retained her oom-* 
fortable chair in the curamodious nursery, where the tiny 
woman got through occaos of needlework. Now, thongu 
Tally certainly did feel a species of regard for Blanch 
and Laura Drelincourt, and also for Master Henry- 
nurslings spared out of a fine flock—she was by no 
means blind to their many defects and unamiable quali¬ 
ties, though she had long found all remonstrance useless. 
To this cheerful, sunny nurseiy of bygone.days, irfteii 
crept the pale and sickly stranger, Glari St Bode; hoUr 
after hour she would sit in silence by Taft's side, until 
the kindMearted little nurse began to pity, and then to 
love her, and finally won the confidence of the nervous, 
sensitive girl, who wept on her motherly bosom, and 
told her ‘ she wished mamma had not married the rich 
English gentleman, for she loved Meir Provence home 
better far than this.’ 

Glari inhabited a largo sombre apartment all alone, 
and quite away from the rest of Me family. *This was 
a sore trial to the timid girl, though she never confessed 
her nameless fears, and strogeled hard to master them; 
and os it was * convenient ’ that she should occupy this 
chamber, her motte disliked to oSbr objections, nor 
was she, indeed, folly aware of her daughter’s nervoos 
sufferings. Glari tried to step sedsU^ and composedly 
into that huge dork bed, wiM its black, hearse-like 
plumes, after she had extinguished her candle, and tbe 
wkuess and silence were ^solute i she tried to reason 
wiM herself, and to analyse Me cause of her trepida¬ 
tion, for she was not awwe that her physical debility 
accounted in a great dSgree for such mental weakness. 
Henry DreltncmwII, With hoyisH mischief, had sooi^ 
found out that * Miss Whsyface ’ was a great cowArd; 
and it was one of hiS favourite amusements to play off 











practical jokea, and try to frighten bet ; '''bile she, on 
her part, tried by all mean* in her power not to let the 
cruel boy know that he but too often succeeded. 

At this juncture Mr and’-’Mrs Drelinoourt were 
absent from home for a few days, when, one momli^, 
Miss Norman, tho governess, who presided at the break¬ 
fast-table, remarked how singular it was that Miss St 
]£ude, usually the first to make her appearance, had not 
yet come down. The brother and sisters looked at each 
other,' and began to titter, and tl>nre was evidently a 
joke of some kind amongst them, which they exceed¬ 
ingly enjoyed. But ns their liilarity and firee-masonry 
increased, so did Miss Norman’s indefinable apprehen¬ 
sions—Clari not coming, and mischief mysteriously 
brewing I 

At length Miss Norman sought Clari’s chamber; but 
it was fastened, and no answer was returned to her re¬ 
peated summons; but a low, moaning noise proceeded 
from within. After consulting 'L'afiy Lewin, tlie door 
was burst open, and poor Clari was found in the agonies 
of a brain-fever. Tally, from former experience, well 
knowing the imminent danger of tho liapleas sufferer, 
medical advice was summoned, and Mrs Drelincuurt 
was instantly recalled. The doctors spoke of some sud¬ 
den sliock the nerves of their patient had sustained, but 
of wiiat kind, or under what physical influence, it was 
imjiussible to say; tlie room was a dreary one, the 
young girl was of a highly-nervous, excitable tempera- 
nieutj and nervous disorders often took strange turns 
—frightful dreams, or ill-arranged reading, sometimes 
produced distressing efiects. Clari Bt Kude recovered 
! rapidly from the fever; but tlie brain was irretrievably 
i injured. The light of reason was never re-illumined; 
i oil efforts were useless; tiiere was hopeless darkness 
i { within. 

I But how came all tliis about?—what had happened? 

' The ctiahiber-door was well secured within, therefore 
I uo trick could have been played off, said Mr Urelin- 
I court, even had any one had the mind to do so. It was 
: very mysterious. Miss Norman had her suspicions, and 
^ she named them to Mr Dreiincourt; but he dismissed 
> her from his home and service: Taffy JiOwin kept hers 
within her own bosom, and watched and waited. When 
I the young Drelincourts were questioned, they answered 
I, with bravado, ‘What I — are wo invisible, or fairies, to 
I fly through the keyhole?’ It did indeed appear foolish 
to think that any one could liave entered the cliamber, 
it being well known that Miss St lOude always slept 
with her door locked; so th.at it was at lengtlt con¬ 
sidered nn extraordinary natural visitation, and poor 
j Clnri’s affliction ceased to be tlie topic of conversation. 

Tlie Misses Dreiincourt and their brother became 
much subdued after this sad event, and never willingly 
approached or saw tlie unfortunate girl She lived 
I now entirely witli Taffy l>ewin in tho nursery. Taffy’s 
I compassion and devotion to her charge were without 
i limits. Whatever Taffy Ijcwin’s thoughts were on the 
subject of Mias St Nude’s sudden attack, slie never 
divulged them, even to Mrs Dreiincourt. That exem¬ 
plary lady’s patience and resignation were fully shown 
forth by her piety and submission under this heavy 
and bitter affliction; for Clari was her only child, and a 
most beloved one. It was Taffy who suggested an occu¬ 
pation being found for Miss Ciari, seconded b^ medical 
advice. It was indeed Og long time before it took a 
useful or tangible form; but with perseverance, and 
kindness, and judicious treatment,, at length there ap¬ 
peared hope that the inoessontly-workiag fingers of the 
poor young lady might be moulded'.so os to benefit 
herself by creating amusement. At that time probably 
they had little thought of the future blessing this might 
prove to the Weaved. 

Years ^ssed on, and the old mouldering hall of the 
Dreliq^rta still reposed amid its dark pine-woods— 
uuchUged without: within, all was not os it had been. 
The diaughty- and beautiful Blanch Dreiincourt had 
'bnorried, without the knowledge of her friends, a person 
) who supposed her to be the daughter of a wealthy 


man, and that a fortune must be forthcoming. He 
wgs undeceived too late, and found that he had to 
support a vain and penniless wife with an increasing 
family. . Henry Drelincourt’i education had been an 
expensive one. and his ruinous and profligate habits 
were more expensive still. It seemed clear to every 
one that the debts and disgrace so rapidly accumu¬ 
lating would leave to the heir of Dreiincourt little 
more than tlm name. Tliis young man came to pass 
a few weeks at his father’s, to recruit his liealtli, wliicli 
had been shattered by a course of dissipation and reck¬ 
lessness. His sister Laura was now liis only com¬ 
panion; and frivolous and unamiable as Laura Drclin- 
court was, she possessed one redeeming point, rendering 
her less selfish and domineering; and this was, a de¬ 
voted affection for her brother. 

She was never wearied of tending and studying his 
whims and caprices, which were not a few; and when 
an alarming infectious fever made its appearance in tlie 
village, and from thence spread to the liall—her brotlier 
and father being simultaneously attacked—Laura fear¬ 
lessly devoted herself to the duties required in her 
brother’s sick chamber; Mrs Drelincourt’s whole time 
and attention being taken up with her husband. Air 
Dreiincourt fell tlie first victim to the ravages of the 
fearful epidemic, while deatli among tlie retainers was 
busy in several cases. Henry was only pronounced out 
of danger when his sister Laura was attacked, and her 
life despaired of for many days. Mrs Dreiincourt, now 
released from attendance on her husband, nursed the 
suffering Laura as if she had been her own child, and 
with tho same feelings of luaternal anxiety and solici¬ 
tude. Laura’s life was spared; and she seemed deeply 
penetrated with the unselfish and tender care she liad 
experienced from her stepmotlier. Tlieie was a sense 
of shame and deep self-abasement in Iicr manner, wliich 
seemed to say even more forcibly than tlie circumstances 
demanded—‘ I have done you wrong; you arc heaping 
coals of fire on my head I ’ 

Wlien the brother and sister were permitted to see 
each other again, the fatal truth flashed across J.aura’s 
mind fur tlie first time, that Henry, althougli spared 
from'the violence of Uie fever, had received a murtiil 
blow, from which he never would recover; his constitu¬ 
tion, already prematurely broken, was sinking rapidly: 
it was too evident that lie liad not many weeks to live. 
Nor did Mrs Dreiincourt endeavour to raise false lio|)i's 
in tlie sister’s bosom, but rntlier to strengthen and 
enable her to bear the inevitable doom approaching. 
She supported, slie tended and fostered, tlie dying man 
with Christian love and motherly compassion; and lie 
wri^d in agony beneath her kindness—tlie secret 
wcigmiig on bis mind being evidently unsupportable, 
while he, too, murmured, ‘ This is indeed heaping coals 
of fire on my head.’ 

It was after a long private conference between the j 
broiler and sister, wherein recent agitation had left the ' 
invalid more weakened thau usual, that Henry, faintly ^ 
requesting his gentle nurse to come beside Iiiin, mur¬ 
mured, ‘ Mother'—it was the first time lie had ever 
called her so—‘ I wish you to bring poor Clari Iiere; I 
wish to see her,’ Clari—almost forgotten during the 
late 8cen> s of sorrow enacting in the hail—left wliolly 
to Taffy’s care, had entirely escaped coiittgion ; and in 
the quiet distant nutsgry plied W simple amusement 
of weaving osiers, by degrees promising to become an 
expert basket-manufacturer. Clari came with her 
afflicted mother to Henry Drelincourt’s side; and with 
her pale face, and vacant smile,’ and expressiooless 
eyes. Ignited on the dying man, taking rUP one of his 
thin wasted hands, and twining the fingers round tier 
own, mutteriog, ‘ Oh, pretty—pretty I’ 

Henry, ^ his turn, gaS^ on the haplesag girl with 
a prolonged and agonized look: the big rouud tears 
coursed down bis sunken cheeks—blessed tears I—as he 
turned towards Mrs Drellnoaurt, and wil^ clasped liands 
and etreaiiling eye calculated, * Can you forgive me ? ’ 
She seemed not to ondecstand bis meaning, and returned 
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nn inquiring and aiitonished look, evidently thinking, 
poor lady, that her patient w*» fight-headed. ' » 

• Do you not undevatand me?. L«ck at her .• I did itt' 
lie added in hollow whiepete, elnking back pale and 
exhausted. The truth now f6r tbe flrat tinie flashed on 
i the unhappy mother’s mind t speech was denied her; 
I and she could only fold her child In her arms, and again 
I and again embrace her with low, pitying moans. But 
I the poor girl had caught the sound of Henry’s words, 

I ' forffire and with einilet disengaging herself from 
i her mother's arms, she knelt down beside him | and 
I passing her long slender Angers caressingly over his 
! wan face, she looked up at her mother, and repeatod 
! gently, ‘ Foryive—mothtr—forgive t’ 

! Before another day had flown, Henry Drelincourt was 
j no more : he died in his sister Laura’s arms, with one 
i of his hands clasped in his stepmother's He had heard 
' j her words of forgiveness: and there was another pre- 
I sent who tremblingly besought pardon too—and un- 
' I folded a tale which Ilenry had not power to do—and 
' tliis was the weeping Laura, from whom Mrs Drcliii- 
! i court heard the following sad confession of heedless, 
i! unprincipled folly 

I It seemed that when they were children, during in- 

I clement weather they had had acces.s to a large room, 

; unused, and filled with lumber of various descriptions— 

II antique dresses, ancient pictures, &c. &c. Tliey de- 
I' lighted to rummage the huge closets and cabinets, and 
; I one day, in wcmoving an oak chest; which their united 
; I strength scarcely sufficed to do, they struck against the 
i' panelling of the chamber, which gave way, and dis- 
j I covered an opening: this opening proved to be a nar- 
Irow passage between tlie walls, and terminated in a 
i! hitherto unknown entrance to the room occupied by 

, Clari St Kiidc. What a discovery for these mischief, 

' i trick-loving imps! They found the panel in this room 
I; could easily be pushed aside, closed again, and no sus- 

I i pieion, no trace left of intruders. Breatliless with ex- 
i j citement and delight, they restored the oak chest to its 
i j j.laee; and big with their wonderful secret, the young 
J: conspirators frequently met in the ‘ rubbish chamber’ 

II to orgiinise their plans, which were no less than a detcr- 
i niinatiun to play off some ' real good trick’ on that 
j ‘ obstinate minx Clari,’ the very first opportunity that 

I oflered. 

j j Too soon the opportunity presented itself: the fatal 

II trick WHS pl.aypd off—some ghastly tableau represented 
: I with the aid of phosphorus lights. The simple, weak- 
!; minded sleeper awakened to this scene of apparent 
i horror with the perfect renienibranco of her well- 
I j secured chamber-door; and the frightful sequel ipjsued 

. which has been already narrated- Henry Dreltdcourt 
' had indeed powerful reasons for preserving their direful 
' secret, nor had his cautions been Inst on his weaker 
' i and more talkative sisters. Taffy Lewin’s suspicions 
I; liad indeed been powerfully aroused, although they of 
! I course took no tangible form; but she watched and 

I j waited, nor was she surprised when the repentant and 

I I sorrowing Laura repeated the sad tale to her. 

' 1 But now the heir of Drelincourt was dead, and the 
, I estates must pass away into stranger hands; and what 
11 was to become of Mrs Drelincourt, her heliiiess daughter, 

I and the eqiifllly helpless Laura? There was no provi¬ 
sion whatever for them; they knew not where to turn, 
or where to seek shelter or daily bread. The gentleman 
who succeeded to the Drelincourt property was an im¬ 
poverished man, with a large expensive family; he was 
I good-natured, and felt for their destitute condign, but 
frankly confwsed that it was not in his pbww to do 
m'uch for them. On visiting the ball, lie had several 
interviews with Taffy Lewin; and having young chil¬ 
dren, he earnestly desired to retain her in the capacity 
of nurse, the commendations he received from Mrs 
Drelincourt being of so high a nature. 

But Taffy Lewin’s decision was already made: she 
had related to the new owner the sad history attached 
to Clari St Kude, and expressed her Arm determination 
never to desert this helpless being ; ‘For she wiU|OOD, 


viity 0BljtAfj 4 e» kwai^is not long for 

this wofl^ sih’ Tli|&. went on to say that she had 
saved# Imle niohete#i mwotttf letnm to her native 
tAUag^'-anil Jhertv where, by needle- 

w6d^«B4»Om’s hbped to earn a 

decetwiimmCod^, • •/*' '* 

‘And what become of Mrs Drelincourt In the 
meantiihe, my good Taffy?* asked .Qolon^.Howsid, the 
new proprietor, ‘ Miss Launfalso ?*' * 

‘ As to my lady,’ aftswered Tal!^ Lewin, ‘ have a Uttte 
patience, sir. Poor thing I let her rest her bones in the 
old church-at Drelincourt; be tor long* she 

needs due shelter, that is awaiting'her toll soon. She has 
failed rapidly since master departed and Master Henry; 
the shock altogether was too much for her. As to Miss 
Laura, she must go out a-governeasing, or something of 
that kind: young ladies often do—and she can play 
music, and draw trees, and work most beautifully all 
sorts of fancy kickshaws.’ 

* Ah, my worthy Taffy,’ answered the colonel smil¬ 
ing, ‘ I fear much that no one will be inclined to receive 
Miss Laura Drelincourt in the capacity you suggest. 
But should your fears prove true with respect to Mrs 
Drelincourt, which 1 sincerely trust tliey may not ’— 
Taffy shook her head—' why, then, all we can do is this; 

I it is the only plan I can suggest or follow out;—My 
brother is the proprietor of laud in the close vicinage of 
your native place, and 1 know of a little spot tfigit you 
can retire to; at my representation he will let you have 
it cheap, fur he is a kind fellow. 1 must give what I 
can towards assisting yon to maintain these two help¬ 
less girls, though it seems to me Miss Clari is the most 
likely one to help herself.’ 

This, and a great deal more, said Colonel Howard, to 
all of which Taffy Lewin thankfully acceded. Sooner 
even than the tiny woman had anticipated, poor Mrs 
Drelincourt sank into her grave; and Tafly, accom¬ 
panied by her two charges, bade adieu for ever to the 
gray venerable walls which had witnessed such chequered 
scenes. At Springhead Tafl’y established herself forth¬ 
with; her quick little eyes saw its wonderful ‘capa¬ 
bilities;’ and ‘ What a God-send were the osiers! ’ said 
she; and what with needlework, and watercresscs, 
and basket-making, Taffy had need to dip but lightly* 
into her hoard of savings. 

Laura Drelincourt did not long continue to reside 
with her faithful nurse: her sister Blanch was left a 
widow, with no means of supporting her family. Taffy 
Lewin appealed to Colonel Howard, intreatirig him to 
permit Laura to sliare with her destitute sister tho 
stipend he had originally intended for tho use of the 
former and Clari. Taffy said that Clari and she could 
support themselves well; Laura was miserable at Spring¬ 
head ; Blanch and her children were starving; and it 
was far better and happier for them all that the sisters i 
lived together, and managed for themselves. Colonel 
Howard immediately agreed to Taffy's request; and 
thus poor Clari was left solely dependent on the good 
little soul, who is indeed her only friend and earthly 
stay. 

‘As to Miss Drelincourt and her sister,’ continued 
my friend, ‘ they set up a boarding-school Tor young 
ladies; but it did not answer; and wlien Taffy lost heard 
of them, they were living a cheap village in Wales 
on Colonel 1 reward’s bounty—a sad fall for these proud, 
arrogant ladles. Tgffy’s sole anxiety; is respecting the 
future fate of her unfortunate charge, should it please 
Providence to remove herself first from this transitory 
scene. The Misses Howard not long ago paid a visit to 
Springhead, and assured the tin-g woman that she 
might set her heart at rest on that sgore, tor Miss Clari 
should be their care if death deprived her of her present 
toithtol protectress; ^ey will not prove false to their 
promise; they are my most valued mends; and when I 
pay my annual visit- to Drdinoourt Hall, I inhabit the 
chamber formerly oocupied by poor Miss Clari, stin 
known as “ Miss Cfimi’s Room.’'^ Tafly refuses all pecu¬ 
niary aid i she is in want of nothing, she says, but a 
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thanlcftil heart And it offendi the honeti pride of the 
Fairy Queen to offer assiatance.' 

Thas my friend .concluded her reminigceneei; and I 
never ainoe Uien eee watercrewe* on the table, or beautlt 
ful bn«ket-work, without Msociating them in ray mind 
with the mcmorica I retain of the good Taffy Xcwin 
and her ‘ greenerie.’ 


TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OP EUROPE. 

qOFENHACEN. 

Ha^wo paesed with little trouble or difllcuUy through 
the cuitomhousc formalities, we entered the city, and 
aoon found otiraclvea established in comfortable apart- 
mcnta in the Hotel Royal. This is a house on the usual 
large scale of the continental hotels, being a quadrangle 
surrounding a courtyard, and accessible ftora the street 
by a port-cooher. It is conducted by a gentleman—^the 
term is in no respect inapplicable—named Leobel, who 
speaks English, and seems indefatigable in his friendly 
exertions for the benefit of his guests. I believe there 
are other good hotels in Copenhagen, but I have heard 
Mr Leobel's always admitted to be the best. 

The first plunge into a large city is confusing. In 
one. perfect ignorance of the relative situations of the 
atreetsT and public buildings, wo know not which way to 
turn without guidance. It is a good plan in such cir¬ 
cumstances to go at the very first to the top of some 
height, natural or artificial, from which a view of the 
whole may bo obtained. In Copenhagen there is a cer¬ 
tain Trinity Clmrch, situated obscurely in tlie densest 
part of the town, but fhrnislied with a singular tower of 
great altitude, and so spacious, that the ascent is not by 
a stair, but by a spiral carriage-way, up which, it is 
said, Peter the Great of Russia used to drive a coach- 
and-six. Our little party immediately proceeded thither, 
and, ascending to the top—where, by tlio way, tliere is 
an observatory—were gratified with a comprehensive 
survey of the city and its environs. We soon ascertained 
that Copenhagen is built on a flat piece of ground, with 
CIO hills near it; tliat towards the sea, on the south and 
cast, it is a congeries of batteries, docks, stores, and 
arsenals; that its west end, contrary to a flimsy theory 
on the subject, is the meaner and more ancient part; 
and that it is chiefly confined within a line of fortifica¬ 
tions, but that these are now formed into public walks, 
here and there enlivened with windmills. The only 
arresting object beyond the bounds of tiie city is a 
slightly-rising ground, about two miles to the west¬ 
ward, crowned by a palace (Fredericksberg). The chalk 
formation, which prevails here, as over Denmark gene¬ 
rally, is usually tumescent and tame of surface; hence 
there are few points in tlie environs of Copenhagen cal¬ 
culated to arrest attention. 

A large irregular apace in the centre of the town- 
called Kongena Nye Torv; that is, the King’s New 
Market—gives a key to the whole, because from it 
radiate the leading thoroughfares, in which the shops 
and best houses are sitnated—Ostergade to the west, 
Gothersgade to the north, while to the east proceed the 
Amalie Gade, the Bred Ga^?, and others— broad modem 
streets, containing many fine buildings, and terminating 
on the citadel of Frederickshavn, the grand defence of 
the city in that direction. To be a town of only 137,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of so smalf a state as Den¬ 
mark, Copenhagen contains a suriarising number of 
goodly puUio buildings, particularly palaces t so mnclt, 
indeed, VQlte the. case, that the houses for the residence 
of the appear as tomeUiing subordinate, and put 

half out af>klght. These palaces convey a striking idea 
of the waatonness with which former rolers have used, 
or rather abused, the means extorted from the Indus* 
tHous port of the community. WiU it be believed that 
four palaces were set down in the last century, in a 
cluster, divided only by the breadth of so many cross¬ 


inn ; and that, after this was done, another was built 
(uhristiansborg), which measures upwards of em feet 
in one direction, and is 40 huge a building, that Somer¬ 
set House would appear but a fragment of it ? These 
stately edifices are now given up to the service of tho 
public as museums, picture-galleries, and libraries, while 
the existing sovereign is contented to live quietly in one 
of his equity numerous country palaces on an allow, 
anoe of about sixty thousand a year. The effect, how¬ 
ever, is, that Copenhagen is a place positively fatiguing 
from the multitude of its sights. One of those cou- 
scientious travellers who get a list of show-places from 
a friend, or from Murray’s Handbook, and go through 
the whole as a duty, wotfld be like to die here of ])ure 
exhaustion of spirits before he bad got three-fourtbs 
way down the paper. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of fine edifices, tlic 
city is deficient in sprightliness. The English ambas¬ 
sador, Keith, in 1771, spoke pathetically of the dulness 
of Copenhagen, and the same character yet clings to it. 
A certain plainness marks even the best of the popula¬ 
tion on the street. The shops, not fitted peculiarly, as 
in England, for the show of goods at tho windows, and 
often accessible from obscure side-passages, contribute 
little gaiety to tiie street scenery. Equipages arc few 
and homely. There is a great abundance of male figures 
in some sort of uniform, fur the functionaries of the 
state, civil and military, are a legion; but these pcrsnua 
are also, in general, of very moderate appeamncc. Cue 
quickly remarks that nine out of every tea men, of 
whatever kind, have cigars in their mouths; and an¬ 
other circumstance, perhaps a corollary to the last, at¬ 
tracts observation—namely, tho great number of young 
men wearing spectacles. While, however, one remarks 
an inferiority to England in so many rcspocts, lie is 
forced to confess in one important partiuiilar a comfort¬ 
able superiority; and this is in the aspect of the humiiler 
classes. Here, as in most other continental towns, tliere 
is scarcely any trace of that horde of abject miserables 
which is so prominent in every Hritish city. 'J’lio 
labouring people aro generally clad decently, many of 
them, particularly the peasant women, gaily. As a 
matter of course—as indeed the grand cause of this 
peculiarity—tliere is no drunkenness seen amongst 
them. On the whole, the Danes, as seen in their me¬ 
tropolis, appear an innocent, amiable people—a little 
stolid, perhaps, but remarkably inoffensive and respect¬ 
able. 

It is, I believe, a general distinction between England 
and continental countries, that in the latter elegancies 
and fii^eries are first attended to, and things conducive 
to daily comfort only in the second place, while in Eng¬ 
land the comfortable and the ornamental go liand in 
hand together. Hence it is that, with all their fine 
palaces, which aro indeed almost objects of the past, tlic 
people of Copenhagen have not oven yet learned how to 
pave their streets, to introduce water into their houses, 
or to establish gas-lighting. They make a causeway of 
small, round, waterworn stones, like eggs placed on 
end, which tortures the feet, and causes every passing 
wagon to produce a noise so great, that conversation is 
drowned 1 .. it They form a side pavement of the same 
materials, with a border of hewn granite slabs; tho 
whole being &r too narrow for tlio passing crowd, so 
that, there being, after all, little more than a choice be¬ 
tween the egg pavement on the side and the egg pave¬ 
ment in the middle, the multitude is chiefly seen plod¬ 
ding it|,way along the oausew^, among wheelbarrows, 
wains, ibad carriages. The difiliiion of vwter, aud tho 
iatroducthm of gaS| are objects advocated by an enlight¬ 
ened few t l^t, <-as usual, raunicipi^ privileges and pe- 
dantio govemmaat remlatioas obstruct the, blessing. 
It was a ctfrious thing for me to tell the peo^e of Copen¬ 
hagen and Stockholm that they were, in this and some 
other matters, behind the small towns oi Scotland 
which had 'so many us a thousand twelve bundrad 
inhabitants. .. r ~ 

first object to which our party bent their steps 
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was the Castle of Bosenberg, an old palace In tlte 
northern section of the city, soiawMided ^ some fUie 
gardens, which ore qpen to the public. Ilosenberg is 
understood to be a production <» the genius of Inigo 
Jones: it reminds one of Qte order of buildings which 
wc in Kngland ooU Elizabethan, and certainly was built 
by Christian IV. of Denmark at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is now simply a museum of the 
antiquities of the Danish royal fanuly—that is, tlie fur- 
niture, dresses, ornaments, &c. which have belonged to 
those princes and- their children, even to the toys of 
some of them, in the course of the last three or four cen¬ 
turies. Such a multitude of curious and elegant ohiacts, 
recalling the royalty of past ages, perhaps nowhere else 
exists. Ttiey are so arranged in a suite of ancient state 
apartments, that you pass firom one age to another in 
proper chronological succession, and find you have been 
reading the Danish history of several centuries in the 
course of an hour’s lounge. The most conspicuous so¬ 
vereign of the series is the builder of the house, who 
was in truth a noted monarch in his day, an active, hard- 
headed man, very warlike, very sensual, yet not devoid 
of a kind-hcarte«i regard for the good of his people. He 
was the brother-in-law of our Janies I., whom he once 
visited with a dozen ships of war in bis train; on wbidi 
occasion ho kept the English court fur some time in 
such a whirlwind of conviviality, that Shakspearo is 
supxiosed to have been induced by it to pen toe well- 
known passage in Hamlet, beginning, 

* This henvy-IioaCed rival, oast and west, 

HaKcs US trailuc<td snd taxed of other nations 

and likewise to describe the usurping uncle as a drunk¬ 
ard. You see here King Christian’s audience-chamber, 
a handsome old panelled room, full of little pictures, and 
having a small aperture in the door, through which it 
is said the king could, from his sitting-room, observe 
tile conduct of his courtiers while they wore waiting for 
him. In glass-cases are ranged a bewildering multitude 
of antique gold boxes, cups, baptismal basins, goblets, 
and drinking-horns, together with some elegant deco¬ 
rated swords, and otlier weapons. The object singled 
out for special observation is celebrated silver horn 
of Dldenborg; not, it seems, that which Donsterswivel 
speaks of as ^ven to Count Otto of Oldenborg by a 
mountain siiirit, but one which is said to have been 
made for Christian I. in 1447. The singularly rich 
decorations and flgurings on tlte outside are certainly 
in the style of that period, if I may judge by the mace 
preserved at St Andrews—a rich product of the Pari¬ 
sian workshop of the time of Charles VII, In a small 
room Christian IV. slept in a hammock; toe rings by 
which it was suspended are still seen in the ceiling. 
I’ortraits of his favourite ladies hang around. In an¬ 
other room there is a great variety of drinking-glasses; 
some of them of the beautiibl Venetian manufacture, 
said to be exceedingly rare and valuable. One of the 
richest articles in the whole oolleetion Is a set of horse- 
furniture which Christian presented to his son on his 
marriage, and which cost a million of francs. The very 
buckles are set with diamonds I An upper floor con¬ 
tains the grand hall of the palace, styled the Riddersal, 
or Knights* Chamber: it has a silver throne at one 
end, and much historical tapestry along the walls. One 
comes away with a strong sense of the prodigality in 
wliich the royalty of Denmark indulged during its days 
of absolute authority, when the people were condemned 
to slavery, at once the sole workers and the a^ tax¬ 
payers in tlic country, 1 may remark that a party Is 
shewn through this palace by a well-bred gehtteman- 
like man, who speaks in Vrench, if required, for a fee 
amounting to 6s. 9d. sterling. Everything is explained 
with precision, and nothing but what is historiesBy 
true is stated. An enlightened visitor is tons left with 
a very di&rent impression from what he would aeqaira 
bfany similar show-house in England, where probably 
att old housekeeper, unfit for anything else, wonld l» 
found placed as a cicerone,/all of chillish axid 


myths, whi^ . yh«i,w^d nOato as unchallengeable 
fli ^<: ■ ' ., ; " 

' Befi)M t|,;u>;^ot{ier Copenhagen sight, I may 

take too wader, to # pIuMtonnoh allied in .character tq 
the CbiUlM||BoiienDetg«-^^ the cathedral of Boes- 
kilde, wtuSn I till my return firom the 

north.' A raili^ qf about sixteen Englisli miles— 
the only thing of the kind ae yet intrcgduccd into the 
country—enabled to be deposit#' thdto. to an hour. 

We found a- huge ungainly bridk church, rising in 
the midst of a village which has something of the 
withered look of Versailles.' 7%f;4nside is as plain ns 
the outside is coarse, and there is little trace of the 
Gothic architecture to be seen. Yet there are here seme 
exceedingly carious, and even some beautiful olg^-ts... 
The altar-piece is a complicated exhibition of ancient 
Dutch wood-carving, representing tlie principal events 
in the life of Christ It Is said to be at mast three 
hundred years old. Along the sides of the space en¬ 
closed for too Communion-table are two series of still 
more ancient wood-carvings, repesenting. Bible events 
•si^the Old Testament on one side, and tlm New on toe 
other. The quaintness of many m the figures, and toe 
homely ideas embo^d, by the artist, are exceedingly 
amusing—for exampe, Adam writhing in painful sleep, 
as the Almighty is pulling Eve bodily out of his side; 
Noah calmly steering something like an omuihus, with 
seven faces looking out at as many windows; and^Ujah 
going up into the air in a four-whebled vohi'ele marvel¬ 
lously resembling toe ill-constructed wains which still 
rumble through the streets of Copenhagen. Having 
dwelt long on tho curious and minute Work here dis¬ 
played, we proceeded to view the sarcophagi of the 
llanish sovereigns of the last two centuries, all of 
wliich are placed in this church. 1 found the aisle in 
the right transept in tlie course of being repaired and 
adom^ with frescoes, for the reception of the cofiln of 
Cliristian IV., and a grand statue of the monarch by 
Thorvaldsen. As yet, he reposes in the half-lit vault 
below, with liis queen by his side, and his naked sword 
lying rusted and out of order upon his cojBId. The 
length of tho weapon surprises the curious visitor, hut 
is explained by the uncommon stature of the ri^al 
owner—for Christian, it seems, was a man of six fW 
five inches. The colSn is otherwise distinguished only 
by a number of plain silver ornaments. 

The marble tombs of Christian V. and Frederick IV., 

I and their queens—contemporaries of our William III. 
and Queen Anne—are x>laced in a quadrangular arrange¬ 
ment behind the altar, and are certainly magniflnent 
structures of their kind, being formed of pure martde, 
and adorned with many figures, all in the finest style 
of art. Medallion portraits of the royal personages, and 
sculptures referring to events in their lives, are among 
tho ornaments of these mausolca, the costliness of which 
tells the same tale as the Copenhagen palaces, of a time 
when the king was everything, and the people nothing. 
In beholding one of them, which seems to rise from the 
flo(» rather like some magical exhalation than a work 
of human hands, the idea occurred to me, ‘ Certainly 
this is making the very best of the md case of death 
which it is possible for human nature to^ov Is fat os its 
mere material elements are ooncerned.’ .>In thO' left 
transept, a beautifully flttfld-up chamber, as it may 
be ealleil, in the Grecian styl^ are sarcoidiBgi of two 
earlier sovereigns, not much less splendid. The series 
of monarchi thus liberally treated wen idl of them bad, 
selfish kings, who had little feeling for their people, over 
whom they maintained absohite rule. - A more virtuous 
a'erks, commencing with Ftoderiok V.—toe cimtempo- 
niry of our Oeotge Hr—an disposed of less magnificently, 
most of them bdng placed in simple velvet-covered cof¬ 
fins on the floor. Amongst toeae, one' duU-fooking ark 
in black velvet attracts attention by Its plainness. It 
contains the ashes ^ the imbecile ChristiBn VII., whom 
queen Matilda paused through eo aad a history. In tife 
vicissitudes of subsequent ages, I should say that tlic 
plain moBumento have toe hmt chance of prSaervation. 
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The eicerone here show* a pillar m which are three in the whole collection is undoubtedly the cast of a 
marks: one indicatinR the stature of Christian I.—the colossal figure of Christ, which Tliorvaldsen execute*!, 
first prince of the existing dynasty, and a contemporary along with the twelve apostles, and a kneeling angel 
of out Edward IV.; he was, it seems, six feet ten inchM bearing a font, for the Erue Kirk in Copenhagen. The 
in height, and hi* sword, which hangs on the wall, is sbranger sees the marble originals of ail these figures 
long enough to reach up to the chin of a man of ordinary in the church with admiration; but it is admitted that 
size; a second denotes the stature of Christian IV.; a the cast of the Christ has a better effect than the 
third, strikingly lower, betokens the height of the late original, in consequence of its superior relative arrange- 
aroiable king, Frederick VI. ment. The Saviour is represent in tlie act of saying. 

Some other aisles contain the sarcophagi of distin- ' Come untome all ye that labour and are heavy laden 
guished noble families of Denmark. 1 was arrested for and there is a mixture of human benevolence with 
a little by one which has a door of iroa grated-work, divine majesty in the attitude and expression, which 
bearing a figure of the devil as large as life, with horns, perfectly answers to the text The tendency seems to 
tail, and claws. The explanation is, that the family be to an admission that tliis is the finest embodiment 
reposing within is named Trolle, a famous one in Danish of tlie idea of the Saviour of the world which that world 
history. Trolle is the name of one of the beings of has ever seen; and I shall not be surprised if this 
Scandinavian superstition; and this being is figured in opinion be confirmed. Many of the artist’s mytho- 
the armorial-bearings of the house as a man having logical figures—particularly those realising ideal beauty, 
his head placed in the middle of his body. Latterly, I his Psyches, Venuses, Dianas, and Apollos, tlic cast of 


the armorial-bearings of the house as a man having logical figures—particularly those realising ideal beauty, 
his head placed in the middle of his body. Latterly, I his Psyches, Venuses, Dianas, and Apollos, tlic cast of 
suppose, as these superstitions became obscure, the his noble frieze of the triumphal march of Alexander, 


malignant Trollo was confounded with the devil; and 
iience the figure on tho grating as an object bearing 
reference to this noble family. The English visitor is 
disposed to pause under a different feeling over the slab 


and some of his subjects embodying the poetry of human 
life—are eminently beautiful. The busts, which arc 
numerous, are less interesting, and in most instances 
inferior as works of art. Tlic representations of tlic 


beneath w.liich Saxo-Grammaticus reposes, when he artist himself, in sculpture and painting, are many, 
recollects that Stiakspeare obtained the foundation of and calculated to give a perfect idea of the man—.a 
his Hamlet in tlie pages of that historian.. I find it massive figure, with a massive head, blue eyes, a pale 


statdd in Pcidborg's ‘ Denmark Delineated,’ that when 
James VI. of Scotland came to Copenhagen in the 
course of his matrimonial excursion, he met in Jloes- 
kilde Cathedral the celebrated Dr Hcmmingen, and dis- 


complexion, and a gentle, but thoughtful expression of 
countenance. After dwelling to weariness on the crea¬ 
tions of the man’s geniusj it is pleasant to walk into 
the rooms which contain his simple household fiirni- 


cussed with him in Latin the substantial presence of ture, books, favourite pictures, and other intimate 


the body and blood of Christ in tho eucliarist. Dr 
Hemmingen liad been placed here, as in an honourable I 
banishment, for his Calvinistic notions on this subject. 


The Scottish monarcli was so much pleased with his meu, from the noble to the peasant, who pass through 


cast of opinion, that he invited him to dinner, and at 
parting bestowed upon him a golden beaker. 


the rooms to enjoy the spectacle of an intellectual 
triumph in which they feel that they have a part. 


The niyal collection of pictures in the Cliristiansborg Finally, one pauses with speechless emotion over tlie 
palace is a large one, occupying twelve stately rooms ; plain enclosure in the courtyard, which pronounces only 
but it contains only a few good pictures, and seldom the words Hkrtei. Thorvalksek over one whom these 
detains a visitor long. While I was in Copenhagen, a countrymen can never cease to revere. On the outside 
small collection of tho productions of living Norwegian of the building there are frescoes representing— jivst, 
prtists was open to public inspection for a small fee, the national reception of Thorvaldsen on his final re- 
the proceeds being applicable to the relief of the Danish turn to Copenhagen ; and, second, the public joy on the 
soldiers wounded in the Sleswig-IIolstein war. Several introduction of his works into their country. I heard 

of the landscapes, particularly one by a Mr Gude, repre- some criticise these frescoes severely; but I could 

Ecnting the Ilardanger Fiord, struck mo as works of never get so far as criticism in their case. Every such 
merit; and there was one conversation-piece, repre- attempt is anticipated with me by a melting of the 
senting an old peasant reading the Bible to his wife, heart in sympathy with this worthy people, over the 

which seemed to me not less happy in its way. It is glory which Thorvaldsen has conferred upon them in 

remarkable that the northern nations have not yet the eyes of their fellow-nations, and that genial kindly 


produced any painter of great reputation, but that in 
sculpture they have surpassed all other European 
nations besides Italy. The great distinction attained 


relation between them and their immortal compatriot, 
of which this invaluable museum is the monument. 

The Danes are remarkably fond of amusement, and 


by Thorvaldsen has thrown a glory over Denmark, of the means of affording this gratification at Copenhagen 
which tho Danes are juatly proud. Ho was the son of are ample. The principal theatre {Kouglige Theater) is 
a poor Icelandic boat-builder, and was born in Copen- a handsome house of moderate size, where both the 
hngen. Dn his attaining to eminence in Rome about Opera and Ballet are respectably presented. I was 
thirty years ago, his country at once awakened to a present one evening, when an operatic piece of Hans 

1.:. **. r’n_ r-a* _ a_a __ 3 n ..u . . • <■. 


sense of iiis merits; and when he afterwards visited it, 
h'e was received with honours such as are usually 
reserved for some soldier who has saved his Country, 
or added stupendously to jts laurels. He ultimately 


Christian Andersen, named Urylluppet ved Como-Soen, 
apparently A very simple construction, was performed, 
and I thought boUi the singing and orehestra ex¬ 
ceedingly good. There are several other playhouses, 


settled ill Denmark, where he died in 1844, leaving to some of which are chiefly frequented by the humbler 
his country many of his best works in marble, casts of classes. On tho outskirts of the town there is an 
all his great works, besides his pictures, curiosities, establishment called a Tivoli, resembling Vauxhall, 
furniture, and tho sura of 60,000 Danish dollars. The and to ^hich, as the admission is only 4^d. sterling, 
consequence has been the erection of the Tborvaldseit immense multitudes resort. Hero is found a little 
Moskujs, beyond all comparison tho most interesting theatre for dancing and short vaudevilles, which the 
object in Coiienhagen. It is a quadrangular building people witness standing in the open air. There is a 
in what is colled the Pompeii style, with a court in the salou for music, where the people are under cover, but 
middle; in the centre of which, within a simple square without seats, unless they choose to ask for refresh- 
of marble slabs, rest the remains of the great artist. In ments. In the open air are merry-go-rounds, an undu- 
tho lialls and galleries within are ranged the sculptures, Isting railway, and machines for testing strength. In 
cfefc> * judicious classification, each apart- Denmark, a merry-go-round is the enjoynient old as 

ment adorned with frescos more or less apwo- well as.young. It i* composed of a circular stage, besSl'- 

priete ^ objects contained in it. The finest object ing carriages like those of a railwiqr, and going partly 


memorials of his personal existence. It is equally 
agreeable to pause in tho midst of the contemplation of 
his works, and observe the groups of admiring country- 
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upon wliuels, wlille a brass band sounds yociferousljr 
I in the centre. It was inost amusing to us English<to 
I observe the gravity With which peofile of all ages tMk 
their places in this ciroamambient train. One curricle 
presents a decent shopkeeper with his wife, he with the 
baby on his knee, which he is endeavouring to awaken 
to a sense of its droH situation—the cigar kept firm in 
his mouth all tlie time; another exhibits a pair of 
young lovers in very amicable union; a tliird an aged 
couple, who might to grandfather and grandmother to 
tliu latter party. An inner circle of boys, whipping and 
spurring imaginary horses, complete the whimsicality 
of the machine, as it goes grinding and thundering on 
to the sound of tlie band. 1 do not envy the man y> ho 
can turn away contemptuously from siicli a sight as 
I this. Tlie simplicity of intellect betrayed by snch 
: tastes one might certainly wish to see improved; but 
yet there is something in being easily pleased which a 
' benevolent nature cannot easily resist. I quite k)ved 
the people for the innocence of heart shown in their 
I amusements. 

A Sunday evening which I spent in Copenhagen on 
' my return from tlie north affiirded me an additional 
j insight into the habits of the D.uies in this respect. 

' Sunday, it must be premised, is lield all over Scan- 
dmavia much Jess strictly tlinn in England, and its reli- 
i giuus cliiiracter' is considered as terminating at aix in 
I the evening. What I had seen in Norway made me 
not quite unprepared for what I found at Copenhagen ; 

] ncverthelca.s it was somewhat startling. The evening 
, being flue, the wliole of the broad shady walks between 
j tlie west gate of the city and the palace of h’rcdericks- 
berg, two miles off, were crowded with groups of people 
in their best clothes; not merely peasants and artisans, 
j or even shopkeepers, but persons of superior condition, 
though perhaps not in such great proportion. The 
peasant women, with their gaudy gold-laced caps and 
I' ribbons, gave a striking character to the scene. There 
!! were no drunk or disorderly people—all perfectly quiet 
and well-behaved. Along the side of the road are 
numerous tea-gardens, some of them having little 
theatres, others merry-go-rounds and nine-pins, and so 
forth. These were all in full operation. It was astound¬ 
ing to see old women, identical in aspect with those who 
lu Scotland sit on pulpit-stairs, and spend the Sunday 
evening over Bo-ston's ‘Fourfold State’and ‘Crook in 
the Lot,’ here swimming along in the circular railway 
to the music of a band. I tell, however, but a sinijilc 
fact when I say that such was the case. Scores of 
little parties were enjoying themselves in the recesses 
along the walks. I observed that many of these were 
family parties, whoso potations consisted only of tea. 
As the only variation to a laborious life fur a whole 
week, it must have been intensely enjoyed. In one 
garden connected with a third-rate tavern there was a 
dancing saloon, with a clarionet, two fiddles, and a bass, 
to wliich a few lads and lasses were waltzing; and this 
seemed no solitary case. Tiiere was evidence of enjoy, 
ment everywhere, but not the slightest symptom of a 
sense that there was anything wrong in it. All seemed 
to be done openly and in good faith. I could not help 
contrasting the scene with the Sunday evenings of my 
own country* There tlie middle-classes spend .the time 
at least quietly, if not religiously, at home ; and having 
ilie power, use it, to forbid all public or acknowledged 
means of amusement to their inferiors. It is well 
known, however, that tJic taverns frequented by the 
common people are very busy that evening. It h)ia been 
stated that iik Glasgow, on the evening of the Sunday 
on'which the Communion was administered last winter, 
one thousand and eighty puhllo-houses were found in 
full businpss. The dififbrence, therefore, between Den¬ 
mark and Britain is mainly this—that in the one country 
amusements of a comparatively innocent nature ate 
partaken of without a seusc.of guilt, while in the other 
eq|oynients of a degrading kind are enjoyed olandea- 
tinefy, and with the feeling of a. reprobation hanging 
over them which must add to their auti-moral tend^cy. 


We must pause, then, I- conceive, before we ekpiess 
the feeUngi which are most apt to arise in our minds 
regarding the Sowdinavian mode of spending the Sun¬ 
day evmiing. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities may perhaps 
to admitted to divide the palm of interest with the 
Thorvaldsen MaiKan(i; but 1 postpone all reference to 
the subject till a proper groundwork shall have been 
laid by the description of my jouipeyings fai S^v(>den 
and Norway.. ' R. C. 


PIANOS FOB THE MILLION. j 

Tueru seems to be an increasing disposition among us 
to regard music as an agent of civilisation, and there¬ 
fore an increasing anxiety to dilTuio a taste for the art 
throughout all classes of the people. The simple songs 
that are found in countries in an early stage of progress 
cannot constitute the music of a refined nation, any 
more than their rude ballads can bo the staple, instead 
of the mere germ, of their poetry. Both, however, 
serve as an excellent foundation for the superstructures 
of taste; and to both wo return occasionatly from amid 
the complicatioiA of art, to snatch from them a healthy 
inspiration. 

It is not in mere refinement that the operation of 
music is obvious and powerful.- it humanises, and 
‘ makes the whole world kin.’ ‘ There is no free¬ 
masonry so intimate and immediate, I believe,’ says a 
recent author when relating a conversation with Mrs 
Homans, ‘ as that which exists among the lovers of 
music ; and although, when we parted, 1 could not tell 
tile colour of her eyes and hair, I felt that a confidence 
and a good understanding had arisen between us, wliich 
the discussion of no subject less fascinating could liavc 
e.xcited.’ It is in this point of view that music should 
be regarded by philantliropists : tlie science should be 
given to the masses of the people as a bond of sympatliy 
between them and the upper stratum of society. But 
wiiile many efforts arc making iii this direction, there 
is still great sluggishness in one important branch of 
the business: the lower classes have no good instru¬ 
ments, and have no great artists; the inspiration de¬ 
rived from a Jenny Lind or a Sontag never dcscetid» 
beneath a certain line i.ii tiie social scale; and ttic 
pianoforte, the most useful of all musical instruments, 
lias never served for a raliying-point in the domestic 
circles of tlie poor. 

To deal with the former of these two difficulties is 
arduous—perliaps impossible. Even in tliis country, 
wliere everything bears a money value, including evt'O 
the light that enters our houses, there are some galleries 
where the works of great painters are patent to the 
public. But the sister art is a monopoly of the rich, 
because the efforts of performers produce no permanent 
creations, but merely an evanescent sound, which may 
elevate tlie mind and linger on the memory, but can 
never be reproduced by the listener. A painter lives by 
the sale of works which survive even liiiiiself perhaps 
for hundreds of years; but a musician retails perform¬ 
ances that are not prolonged’even by an echo. The 
great singer, however, demands a higher regard than 
the great poet; and the great actor growa rich while 
tlie great dramatist barelyiJives. Who can help it? 
We give willingly what they demand: there is no 
compulsion in tlie case, and the day of sumptuary laws 
is gone by. 

But this deprivation does not press-so much iipbn the 
poor as upon a great portion of the middle-classes. We 
cannot find fault with rouidoal artists for demanding 
half a guinea or a guinea from everyone who chouses to 
listen to a few songs -, because such sum; are voluntarily 
paid, and ail dealers, even those who deal in harmonious 
sounds, have the same right to sell them in the dearest 
market that thw have to buy their wines and_jewels ij^ 
the cheapest. But anlnckily the deprivation is felt by 
the very class whibb would benefit the most, and confer 
the most benefit, hy being admitted on reasonable terms 
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to inch exhit^tions of high art It is neither from 
among the poor nor the rich that great artists usually 
spring, butilrom that larji^ middle-doss in which the 
genius of individuals receives an impulse from pecu¬ 
niary necessity. In that rank large sums cannot be 
paid for a song, and their claims to gentiiity will not 
permit them to class themselves even at a concert with 
the grade beneath them, permitted to listen for a lower 
price In organ lofts and at tlie back of galleries. We do 
not say that there is no remedy even for this evil The 
genius of the present age is fertile in expedients, and 
I perliaps some plan may be hit upon to satisfy the exor- 
' bitant expectations of musical artists, by providing a 
, larger and more frequent audience at prices better 
: adapted to ordinary moans. So long as the present 
.( system, however, continues, mnsic cannot be expected 
I to make any rapid progress among ns; for the effect 
I of the system is to degrade art to the level of fasliion, 
i and thus repress the noble and generous aspirations of 
’ genius. 

i But the difflcuity arising from the enormous expense 
[ of such musical instruments as the piano is less com- 
; plicated; and indeed it would appear at first siglit to 
j iM) very extraordinary that in an age' of almost un- 
I bounded speculation and competition it should exist at 
I all. There is nottiing in the construction of the ma- 
i cliinery of a piano which ought to prevent it from being 
: found in tens of thoii.sands of houses in this country 
i from whicii it is at present entirely excluded. The 
i existing piano, however, is n traditional instniment— 
{ an heir-loom of the wealthy; and fur them alone it 
j must be manufactured. Its case must be of expensive 
I foreign woods, and its keys of ivory; its legs must be 
elegantly turned; its iiandsomo feet must roll on brazen 
I wheels adapted for the rich carpet; and generally it 
'j must be decorated with carvings in wood, such as of 
themselves, entirely snperfluou.s as they are, add several 
pounds to the expense. The manufacturers say that 
all this is so because the instruments mmt be made 
exclusively for the rich, who would not purchase them 
if they were not elegant in form, and costly in material 
and workmanship. But this, 'wo strongly suspect, is 
no longer true. Mnsic has now descended lower in the 
I eocial scale than it did in the last generation, and thou¬ 
sands of hearts are beating with tiie fueling of art and 
its aspirations, which were formerly cold and silent. 
The comparatively poor and the really economical do 
not buy pianos, siniply because tliey are far beyond 
their means; and in England tlic cause of musical 
science and kindly feeling is deprived of the aid of a 
family instrument, wliich in Germany is found even 
in tlic parlour of the village public-houses. 

I Tables and chairs, bedsteads, and otlier articles of 

I furniture, are manufactured on purpose to suit the 
! means of the various classes of purchasers. Bedsteads 

may be had in London, and we presume elsewhere 
with equal ease, at 18s. and at L-hO a piece ; and chairs 
which, in one form, cost L.2 or J.i.3 each, in another— 
of stained wood, with cane seats, extremely pretty and 
lasting—sell for l.Ss. the half-dozen. Why should not 
the less wealthy families have their own piano as well 
as their own chair or bedstead ? And the humbleness 
of the materials, it should be remarked, would not 
necessarily involve any wart of elegance in shape. The 
cheap chairs alluded to are sometimes very passable 
imitations of rosewood chairs—and they answer the 
purpose as well 1 Let us add, that the introduction of 
the new process of desiccation applied to timber would 
seem to render the present a very favourable juncture 

I I for aueb speculations as we hint at Formerly, many 
! years’ wareho^lng would have been required to divest 

the wood of those juices which iuterrupt sound, and the 
I trade in the material would thus be a monopoly of 
wealthy capitalists; but now, thanks to the science of 
' (he day, timber may be thoroughly dried in hours in* 

' stead of years, tmd thua a niinoos interest on invested 
' money saved. 

I Should this new manufacture, however, be com¬ 


menced, the speculators must please to bear in mind 
that we do not ask for inferior instruments, but for 
cheap materials and plain workmanship. Some time 
ago an attempt was made to introduce watclies with 
imitative gold cases; but the works were spurious 
imiterions likewise; and these out-of-time-pieces, 
brought forward, if we recollect rightly, at 1 Ss., sank 
speedily to Ss., and are now rarely seen at alt. Tliis 
should be a lesson to piano-makers for the million. 
They should further recollect, however, that an instru¬ 
ment, hitherto the prescriptive property of the rich and 
refined, must, however humble its materials, retain a 
certain elegance of form. A plain deal piano, for in¬ 
stance, even if tlie wood wore suitable, would not be 
bought; but one made of birch, and French polished, 
with cheap keys, &o. would not disgrace a drawing¬ 
room. We remember seeing furniture of this timber 
in some of the small country inns in Russia; and it 
struck us as having an enormously-extravagant look, 
having all the appearance of satin-wood. This, how¬ 
ever, wo give merely as an illustration of our meaning. 
We put forth these paragraphs as nothing more tlian a 
hint to set thinking on the subject persons who possess 
tile mechanical knowledge wo cannot pretend to; and 
having so done, we take leave of the subject. L. R. 


THE PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR 
TENANTS. 

SUCOND ABTICI.E. 

The castle of Vincennes, within a few miles of Paris, 
has always been as terrible a place of detention as 
was tlie Bastille. Even in these days of comparative 
liberty and justice, Vincennes is made an engine of 
oppression; for throughout all political changes, the 
Frencli government never scruples to seize and incar¬ 
cerate illegally any one against whom it has a grudge. 

The prisoners of Vincennes, till of late years, were 
seldom tried, and rarely knew what their offence was. 
Tlie question they had to ask tliemselves was not, what 
is my crime?—but who is my enemy? who wants my 
fortune or my place? ivho covets my wife or my sister? 
who dreads my influence? Then the walls w-ere fo 
thick, the dungeons so deep, the guard so strict, that no 
cry for justice could reach tlie world outside. 

An unhappy person destined to be the inmate of this 
castle was generally seized and brought there in the 
middle of the night. After crossing n drawbridge, 
which spans a moat forty feet deep, he found himself 
in the hands of two men, who, by tlie pale light of a 
lamp, directed iiis trembling steps. Heavy doors of 
iron, with enormous bolts, were opened and closed one 
after another; narrow, steep,winding stairs, descending 
and descending; on all sides padlocks, bars, and grat¬ 
ings ; and vaults which the sun never saw t Arrived 
in his dungeon, the prisoner, who perhaps an hour be¬ 
fore had been dancing and feasting at a court-bail, an<l 
still wore his suit of velvet and gold, was scarclied and 
stripped of everything but the bare clothes that covered 
him, and was then left with a miserable pallet, two 
straw chairs, and a broken pitcher—the parting injunc¬ 
tion of the jailors b^lng, that he was not td permit him¬ 
self the slightest noise. ' C’est ici le palais de la silence! ’ 
say they-^‘ This is the palace of silence I ’) Those who 
were fortunate enough to see the light again, and lived i 
to be restored to the world, were searched in the same | 
way on leaving their dungeon, and were obliged to taka j 
an oath never to reveal what had passed ain this state- i 
prison, under the penalty of incurring the king’s dis- < 
pleasure. As the king’* displeasure would liave im¬ 
mediately carried them back to Vincennes^ wo may 
bdieve that the vow was seldom violated. 

The tragedy of the Due d’Enghien, who, on the 2l8t 
of Mareb 1804, by the dim light of a lanterir, waa shot 
in the fosse of the castle of Vincennes, is too well 
knows to be dilated on here: but although everybody 
has ^ward of the lammital^ deatilt of ihla brave man, 
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! I and althougrh the universal voice of mankind has prOf 

I j nonneed hia execution one of the darkest blots that stain 
' j the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, few people are awaire 

I I tliat his arrest, or at least the ]>retence _for it, orlgi- 
j Dated in a simple poUce report^ which was itself founded 

on a misunderstanding. The duke, who had emij^ted 
to Oermany, had i^ere secretly married the Princess 
Charlotte de Bohan. What family reasons induced 
them to make a mystery of the marriage have never 
been disclosed; but the precautions he took to conceal 
liis visits first awakened the suspicions of the police, 
and nltimatdy led them to report him as engaged in a 
counter-revolutionary intrigue. Another of the ac<'u> 
sationa brought against him originated in the mispro- 
I nunciation of a name. It was reported that he 'Was on 
j intimate terms with General Diimourier, a man most 
I obnoxious to the First Consul. It was too late discovered 
j that the name of hia associate was General Thumtry. 

I The German pronunciation had rendered these two 

I names identical to the ears of the French agents of 

I I polica It is singular that the sole favour the duke 

I i asked for on arriving at Vincennes was a day’s liberty 
I on his parole, to shoot in the forest. The only tears 

II shed at the sad ceremony of his execution were by the 

I wife of the commandant, Madame Harel, who, by a 
j: romantic coincidence, happened to be hia foster-sister. 

I One of the most celebrated prisoners of Vincennes in 

I I the cightcentli century was Mas^res de I.a Tude, who 
I j expiated a folly by twenty years of cruel captivity, spent 

i partly here and partly in the Bastille. Ingenious, clever, 
i indefatigable, and patient, the schemes he contrived to 
< effect an escape, and to communicate with his iicigh- 
: hours in misfortune, would fill a volume. Nevertheless, 

I altliough Madame de Pompadour, the person he had 
i offend^, was dead, he wouSii probably have never re- 
I covered his liberty but for a lucky breeze of wind, which 
1 blew a piece of paper, on which he had described his 
Isufferings, into the lap of an honest woman called 
! LiCgros, who kept a shop in Paris. The good soul was 
i so touched by tlie narrative, that, by dint of persever- 
{ ance and money, she obtained the release of her pro- 
I t6geinl784. 

I Not far from the chamber Inhabited by La Tudo was 
'' that of the unhappy Prdvot de Beaiiinont, who was 
I' guilty of the unpardonable rashness of denouncing the 
I famous Pacte de Famine, ‘ I accused JJe Sartincs,’ says 
I he in his memoir published after the Bevolution, ‘ who 
was attorney-general under Louis XV., of occasioning 
I the famines that desolated France for three years; and 
to punish me, he inflicted on me, for fifteen years, 
i sufferings to which the martyrology of the saints can 
i present no parallel. Torn from my family and friends, 

I buried alive in a dismal dungeon, chained to the wall, 

I deprived of light and air, perishing of hunger and cold, 

I nearly naked, 1 endured horrors so repugnant to nature, 

' that my surviving to relate tliem is nothing less than 
a miracle 1’ 

' Not only did the dire injustice of arbitrary will in 
I those days tyrannise thus cruelly over men’s bodies, 

I hut it did not scruple to destroy their miuds. When 
I a prisoner of state was considered dangerous from his 
courage, his patience, or his wwer of endurance, it wag 
! no uncommon thing to put nim in a strait waistcoat, 

I and carry him to Bic^tre. Here he was shut up in a 
cage, and bled, under pretext of curing him, till he 
died, or went really as mad as they said he was. Few 
survived and withstood this teeatment; but amongst 
those who did was the Pr4vdt de Beaumont. He was 
found at Biofere by. Miraheau and his coUea^es when 
tli'ey visited the hospital' for the purpose of releasing 
those who had been unjustly confined there; 'on which 
occasion 'the infamies discovered are said to have been 
terrific. Many of the prisons in France are distinguished 
by the names of saints, which arises from the circum¬ 
stance of their having be^' formerly leligioas houses, 
St Pelagie is the place to which persons were latterly 
seat for political offences: editors of newspapers, cari¬ 
caturists, and ^pie who fould not he satisfledswith 


things as tt^ aie, formed a- considerable portion of its 
popwtion. 

• At the period of the I'irst Bevolution, the keeper of 
this prison was a man named Boiiehotte, who, unin¬ 
fected by the rage cruelty that seemed to have seized 
on the population of-Paris, distiaguished himself by 
his courageous humanity. .When the massacres of 
September were being perjittrsted, and the furious 
mob were attacking all the jails, and riaughtering the 
prisoners, the jailors, far from making any resistance, 
generally threw wide their gates with a hearty welcome; 
but when the assassins reached St Felagie, they ibund 
the house apparently abandoned; the gates were closed, 
all was silent within, and none answered to their 
summons. At length, having obttuned implements, and 
forced an entrance, tliey found Bouchotte and hit wife 
fest bound with cxwds. ‘You are too late, citizens!’ 
said Bouchotte; 'the prisoners, hearing of your ap¬ 
proach, became desperate, and revolted. After serving 
us as you see, they have all made their escape 1’ Fortu¬ 
nately the mob was deceived; nor was it known till long 
afterwards that the whole scene was a scheme of this 
worthy man’s to save the lives of the intended victims. 

All American gentleman of the name of Swan resided 
for twenty years in this prison; for we esn scarcely say 
he was confined there, since he might have been re¬ 
stored to liberty had he desired it. After a long suit 
with a Frenchman, in winch the American was cast, he 
preferred going to jail to paying a demand he con¬ 
sidered unjust. Every year his creditor paid him a 
visit, in hopes of finding him less obstinate; and the 
empltiyh of the prison, as well as his fellow-captives, by 
nil of whom he was exceedingly beloved, would intreat 
him to give way; but he only smiled, and bowing to 
hia disappointed visitor, bade him adieu till that time 
next year. The love the prisoners bore him was well 
earned by innumerable acts of kindness and beneficence. 
He not only gave bread to the poorer debtors, but ho 
restored many to liberty by satisfying tlie demands of 
I their creditors. Mr Swan died at St Felagie in 1830. 

Clicliy is also a prison for debtors, where a cell is 
sliown which was for two years inhabited by a man of 
forty years of age, who had been sent there for a very 
singular sort of debt—namely, the money he owed folk 
tile wet nurse’s milk which he had imbibed while an 
infant, the amount of tho debt at the period of his in¬ 
carceration having accumulated to Welve thousand 
francs! 

A law formerly prevailed in France, that if a debtor 
escaped, the keeper became responsible for his debt. Of 
course this arrangement rendered evasion extrem^ 
difficult; nevertheless, to revenge sorao real or fancied 
injustice, a singular trick was played by a debtor, which 
greatly amused the Farisians. A certain Monsieur 
L— — having contrived to escape, .presented liimself 
one evening at the house of his astonished creditor. • 

‘ You see,’ said he, ' 1 am free. You may seize roe, 
certainly, and send me back to jail, but I can never pay 
you; whereas, if you will give me money enough to 
escape out of the country, you can claim your debt of 
the keeper who can.’ ! 

The creditor, who does not seem to have'been very i 
scrupulous, ednsented to this arrangement,' on condition 
that he himself saw Monsitur L - - -. off by tlie dili¬ 

gence J which having done, and feeliag hiros^ safe, he 
on the following morning knocked at the gate of GUeby, ! 
and asked tho keeper if he remembered biro. >. 

' Certainly,’ said the ihnctioiwy; * you ate. the cre- ' 
ditor of Monsieur L——,’ ' j; 

‘ Exactly,’ answered the creditor j ‘ and you arc i ■ 
doubtless aware tlMt Monsieur L- - - — lias efi^ted his i 
escape, and that you «re ndvr responsible to roe for the ! 
six thousand francs he owes mef ! 

But instead of tiia feoe of dismay he expected, the' 
officer began to lati|^, and assured him that Monsiefy 

L-was safe in his room, end should immediately 

make hia appearance, which, on being eummoned, he 
did. The pnsoner had his joke and w few hours of 
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liberty, and the creditor hia diaappointment, wliich hU 
diahoneat intentiona well merited. So many debtora 
escape, thstt it was lately proposed to revive this law, 
npw obsolete; but the suggestion was negatived, under 

the apprehension that this trick of Monsieur L-’a 

might be repeated in right earnest. 

There is u singular story told of a young man called 
Pierrot Dubourg, who was for some time a prisoner in 
the Luxembourg. Pierrot was a young farmer, who in 
1788 resided about twenty miles from Paris. Hand¬ 
some, gay, and prosperous in hia circumstances, he was 
one of the happiest of men; the more so, that he had 
won the affections of a beautiful young girl called Ge- 
j nevieve, who had promised to become hia wife. When 
I the period appointed for the wedding approached, Pier- 
] rot told her that ho must go to Paris for a short time, 

: promising to bring her on his return all sorts of pretty 
I things for her corheille. Well, 1‘ierrot went, but he did 
I not return. Geneviiive waited and waited, week after 
week, and month after month; till at last, overcome by 
an anxiety which was rendered more acute from a spice 
I of jealousy, she determined to seek him in the great city 
herself. She knew tiie address of the house he lodged 
I at on liis arrival, and tliitlier she directed her steps, 
j ‘ Monsieur Pierrot Dubourg?’ said the woman of tlie 
I liousc; ‘ certainly he lodged here, but that is some 
I months ago: lie has been in prison over since, and is 
I not likely to get out, I fancy, for be was scut tlierc by 
the Comte de Fersen I ’ 

I Further inquiry elicited the following particulars:— 

I Pierro^ on his arrival in Paris, with plenty of money 
: in his pocket, haii fallen into the hands of a set of per- 
' sons who had very soon relieved him of it, and indeed 
1 of everything he possessed besides. Tlieso were the 
i servants of some of the profligate courtiers of those 
’ days, wliosc morals appear to liave been of the same 
complexion as their masters’. The person who had 
introduced him into this nest of plunderers was the 
Comte de Fersen's coachman, and wlien Pierrot found 
himself ruined, it was to him he attributed tlie mis¬ 
chief. irritated and miserable at the loss, he one day 
relieved his vexation by falling foul of the offender just 
I as he was mounting his box, full dressed, to drive Ids 
I master to court. Of course-tlie comto, who was in the 
I c-arriage, was indignant, and poor J’lerrot soon found 
himself in prison. 

It might have been supposed that Genevieve would 
be very much grieved when she lieard this story, but, 
on the contrary, she was very happy: her lover was 
not unfaithful, only unfortunate, and witli a determined 
will she set about getting Iiim free. But although she 
succeeded at last, the success cost her very dear, and 
strange to say, it cost tlie king of France very dear too. 
After addressing herself to the police and the judges, 
and after presenting a petition to the king, which re¬ 
mained unanswered, and kneeling in the dust as the 
queen passed to Yer-saillcs, who drove on without at¬ 
tending to her, Genevi^ve at length procured an intro¬ 
duction to the Biiron dc Bcsenval, tlie fa\ ourite of the 
Comte d’Artois, the king’s brother, to whom she made 
many pra;^ors'aud many visits; and then one morning 
Pierrot Dubourg found liiraself^ he knew not why or 
wlierefore, suddenly at liberty. As he stepped into the 
street, an old woman accosted him, and bade him follow 
her. After walking some distance, she begged per¬ 
mission to tie a handkerchief over his eyes, to whicli 
—his curiosity being greatly excited—he consented. 
Wlien the bandage was removed, Pierrot opened his 
eyes in a magnificent apartment, where nothing met 
ills view but satin, velvet, gold, and glass, and before 
him steed a.'lady attired like a princess, but masked. 
Alas! it was the old story of Claudio and Angelo. 
Fnrioits with rage, Pierrot struck her, and then, ashamed 
of the uQjnanly act, he was about to rush from the 
^oom 1 but she stopped him, and after telling him that 
siic gave him back his vows, and renounced his love, 
she handed him a packet containing her peasant’s dress, 
and all the presents he had made her in their happy 


days; and so they parted; and when Pierrot returned 
hornet and they asked him what had become of Gene¬ 
vieve, he said she was dead. 

This happened in the reign of Louis XVI., and one 
might wonder how the humble Pierrot’s disappointed 
love could influence the destiny of the king of France; 
and yet it did so. Pierrot had quitted Paris with his 
heart full of bitterness against the aristocracy; but more 
especially against the king, who had rejected Gcne- 
. vieve’s petition; and against the queen, who had dis¬ 
dained her tears and prayers. After staying a short 
time in his formeriy happy home, the contrast with tlie 
past, and the cruel recollections constantly suggested, 
became too bitter for him, and he wandered away, 
living an irregular sort of life, and mingling more and 
more with the violent republicans, to whom his only tie 
was, that they, too, hated the court and the courtiers. 
The course of liis travels having at length brought him 
to St Menehould, he happened to be one day lounging 
in tlie streets, when, observing two ’carriages approacli- 
ing, ho stopped to see them pass. His surprise may be 
conceived when, on the driving-scat of one of them, 
dressed as a servant, he recognised the Comte do Fcr- 
sen I Such a disguise could not bo worn for nothing, 
and urged by hatred, he drew near the carriage, aiul 
looked in, 'I’liere sat the queen of France, whilst the 
king, attired as a valet, was awkwardly endeavouring 
to perform the duties of his supposed oiBce. It was 
Pierrot Dubourg who whispered to Drouet the post¬ 
master who the travellers were, and it was he alio 
accompanied Droiiet’s son in pursuit of the unhappy 
fugitives, who were overtaken at Varennes, and brought i 
back to Paris. Pierrot Dubourg came too, and after | 
losing sight of him for some time, we find him again ' 
filling the office of assistant executioner, in which si- ' 
tuation he witnessed the beheading of liis once-loved , 
Genevieve, who was guillotined on the same day with . 
Madame Dubarry. 

Monsieur Arago, in his eloge of Lavoisier, relates 
that this great chemist might possibly have escaped the 
death inflicted by his ignorant and ungrateful country¬ 
men, wlio told him they had no more need of learned 
men, had he not been more anxious for the safety of j 
others than his own. A poor woman in the iieiglibonr- ' 
hooii of tlie Luxembourg had received him into lier i 
iiouse, where slie neglected no precautions for his safety I 
and concealment; but his alarm for tlie consequences ! 
to his benefactress should he bo discovered, distressed j 
him so much more than his own danger, that lie made ! 
repeated attempts to escape from her friendly roof, ' 
which she, by her vigilance, defeated. One niglit, how- I 
ever, he succeeded in eluding her watchfulness, and tlie i 
next day saw him in the Luxembourg, whence he w.a8 I 
removed to the Conciergeiie, on his rapid way to the j 
scafi’uld. _ _ I 

Condorcet, the great mathematician, is said to Iwve ' 
lost his life by not knowing how many eggs there should 
bo in an omelette. Aware that he was suspected by Ro- 
liespierre—for though a republican, he had dared to pity 
the royal family—he disfigured iiia face and hands witli 
mortar, and fled from Paris in the disguise of a mason. 
After passing twenty - four hours in a wood, hunger 
drove him to a litUe inn, where he ordered'an omelette. 

‘ Of how many eggs ?’ asked the servant. | 

‘ Twelve,’ replied the pliilosopher at random. A 
mason ordering an omelette of twelve eggs awakened 
suspicion; he was searched, and a volume of Horace 
being found in hispocket, he was arrested. Upablc to 
fkce the boaffold, Condorcet took poisonynuid died on 
the road to Paris. 

EveryKidy knows that tho horrors of 'the French 
Revolution were redeemed by many nobla actions. We 
have told the story of Bouehotte at St Pelagie. Benoit, 
the keeper of the Luxembourg, also distinguished him¬ 
self by many generous and dourageoiu deeds^ He saved 
the life of the Dadjeae of Orleans, the mother of I.«nis- 
Pbilippe, by refusing to give her up when summoned 
befuse the Committee of Public Safety. lie declared 







she was ill—dying—all but dead, and thus averted 
her fate till she had an opportuni^ of obtaining pro* 
tectiottl ■ • 

A iady called Jeanne Faurie also found a powerful 
friend in a jailor of the Luxembourg. 'She was young, 
and extremely beautiful, and although Bifaut was 
looked upon as one of the most inflexible of function* 
aries, her bright eyes melted his rigidity. He procured 
her pens, ink, paper, and books. ‘ I know my charac¬ 
ter and my life are at stake,’ said he; * but speak! 
command me 1 Whatever you desire I will do.’ When 
he licard that she was on the list of persons to be exe¬ 
cuted, he gave her a disguise and ail the money he had, 
and set her at liberty. For some time he concent’d 
the lady’s flight; but when it could be no longer kept 
secret, he went to Benoit, confessed liis fault, and de¬ 
manded the punisiiment. Benoit, however, did not 
betray him; and Jeanne Fauric’s escape was not known 
till there was no danger in making it public. The 
Luxembourg was c^led tlie Keservoir of the Concier- 
gerie, and Josephine Beauharnois was confined liere 
before being transferred to the latter prison. It is 
related that when site afterwards resided in the Luxem¬ 
bourg as wife of the First Consul, she one day intreated 
Bonaparte to accompany her to tlie cell she had for¬ 
merly inhabited. When there, she asked liim for his 
sword, with which siie raised one of the flags, and 
tliere, to her great joy, slie found a ring given her by 
her mother, on which she set tlie higliest value. Slic told 
liim tliat when siie was summoned to quit the prison, 
supposing she was going to tlie scaflold, she liad con¬ 
trived to conceal the jewel, which she could not bear to 
think sliould fall into the hands of the public execu¬ 
tioner. 

Amongst the names inscribed on the keeper's register 
of the Luxembourg, aro those of the ministers of Charles 
X. in 18.30, and also that of Lonis-N'apoleon, the pre¬ 
sent Fresident of tlie French liepublin, wlio was con- 
lliied here after tlie unsuccessful affair of Strasburg. 


!| NEW THEOBY OF FOPULATION. 

: 'J'hk idea of Mr Maltlms, that population has a ten- 
I dency to increase faster tiian the means of subsistence, 
. unless some powerful and obvious cliecks be interposed 
j to keep dowii^the race to tlie level of subsistence, has 
I been recently met by Mr Doubleday witli a denial and 
I an effort at refutation. From an article by Mr Hickson 
I in tlie last number of the ‘ Wcstminstcr Kovie w,’ we learn 
i tliat Mr Doubleday endeavours to sliow grounds for 
believing that, while tiicre are powerful teniiencies to 
increase beyond the limits of subsistence, there are 
likewise tendencies to a decrease, which must result in 
preserving what may be called a balance between the 
quantity of food and the number of people. Mankind, 
i I from Adam downwards to our own day, have gone 
forward and backward in numbers by a series of fits 
and starts—they have by no means been going on as a 
constantly-increasing quantity. Look at the countries 
in tlie East mentionea in the Bible—Egypt, Judma, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Assyria. t)nee densely peopled, 
tliey are now either desolate, or inhabited by a poor 
decaying remnant of the proud races wliich formerly 
inhabited thSm. Egypt would soon extiire as a nation 
if not constantly recruited by fresh arrivals from abroad. 
Neither China nor India is so populous as it was two 
thousand years ago. The cultivated aboriginal races 
of America, who left monuments of tlieir greatness, 
long siilce disappeared, and were succeeded by tribes 
of, Indians, vllio are now rapidly disappearing. The 
history of the. world presents many other instances of 
an entire disappearance of populations. 

No doubt war, pestilence, famine, vice, and misery, 
have all played an', important part in sweeping away 
nations, or in reducing the numbers of their people; 
but Mr lAiubleday holds It to be demonstramc that 
redundancy of population ia prevented in a less conti-. 
uuouB degree by these caused than by one wliich MbI« 


thus altogether overlooks—one, in fact, which militates 
Bgslnst his theory. The mention of this check, which 
is oply of recent discovery, will come upon most per¬ 
sons as a surprise: it Is comfort —easy circumstances, 
allied with cultivated feeliog; and, to alt appearance, 
the easier the circumstances, the lets the increase. Mr 
Dottbleday thinks it would not perliaps be going too 
far to say, that by carrying these influences a certain 
length, the race might beconn extinct. As proof, he 
refers to the gradual dying out of families among 
the aristocracy and baronetage—two orders of persons 
who, above all others, might be expected to be prolifle 
in descendants;— 

‘ Tims it lias been,’ proceeds this writer, * that the 
peerage of England, instead of being old, is recent; and 
the baronetage, tliougU comparatively of modem origin, 
equally bo. In short, few, if any, of tUo Norman nobi¬ 
lity, and almost as few of the original baroriota' Jamllies 
of King James I., exist at this moment; and but for 
perpetual creations, both orders must Iiave been all but 
extinct. * Of James I.’s creation in A.D. 1611, only 

thirteen famtliea now remain; a dcc.iy certainly extraor- 
ilinary, and not to bo accounted for upon tlic ordinary 
ideas of mortality and power of increase amongst man¬ 
kind.’ 

Commenting On these facts, the reviewer observes;—‘Se¬ 
veral instances from humbler, but still wealthy, or at least 
comfortalile classes of society, aro given by Mr Doubledaj’, 
tending to the same conclusion, that an ample provision 
of tlie me.aiis of subsistence does not nocessarily act as a 
stimulus to popnlation, hut often seems to have a directly 
contrary tendency; as if ease and abundance were the i'e.al 
check of population, and a certain amount of {loverty and 
privation were essential to any consldeiabto increase. TIium 
he mentions the caso of the free burgesses of tlio wesllliy 
corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a body, in 1.710, of 
about 1800, possessing estates and endowiiieuts, and ex- 
oliisivc privileges, amply suflicient to protect every indi¬ 
vidual among them from want; and shows that, altliongli 
ail tlie sons of every ciliiien were free by birth, their mim- 
hers would havo diininislied iiad they not been recruited 
from witlioiit; and tliat, even with the aid of contested 
elections, when freemen by purchase were admitted for 
tho salic of votes, the entire body of burgesses remained 
nearly stationary for upw'ards of a century. Tliia too, 
while tlie poorer coriioration of Berwick-upon-'Iw'eed 
doubled the number of its free citizens during the same* 
period. 

‘ Tho examples of tlio oorporation of Durham and Ricli- 
mond iti Yorksliiro aro adduced to tlie same effect; but 
wo need not go so far nortli for corroborative ovidcnco of 
tlio same class of facts. In tlie coiiioration of London, all 
the cliildren of a citizen, whetlicr male or female, ciijoy 
tlic rigid of freedom by inheritance; and os many of the 
exclusive privileges of tliia body have not yet been dcAita 
away, women still cxcrciso in the city various avocations 
in tiieir own name (such, for instance, as tiio trade of a 
town carman), from wliicli the rest of tlio inliabitaiits of 
tho metropolis, non-freemen, are excluded. Until recently, 
tlie freedom of tho corporation of London was essential to j 
a share in tiie administration of revenues amounting to i 
upwards of a million per atmum, and is still indbqionsaUe ! 
to a largo portion of them. We may Tcasonably oonclndo | 
that it was an object of some importance to tlic ancient | 
citizens of London to keep the patronage connected with 
such largo funds in their own hands, or to leayg it in the | 
hands of their own posterity. This object, however, lias ' 
been so entirely defeated, that if we now inquire'into the : 
origin of tho present holders e( the good tilings in the gift ' 
of the Loudon oorporation and the trading companies, ' 
we find tlioy are nearly all north countiymeu, who have 
elbowed their way into the city from Scotland or tho pro- j 
Vinces, and that tho descendants of such Q>en as Sir Wil- ! 
liam Walworth and Sir Thomas Hresluim aro nowhere to 
be found. 

‘ During tho forty years from 17^M to 103.3, tho admissions 
by patrimony to the freedom m the corporation of I.ondon 
were only 7794 out of a total of 40,221 admitted—a third 
of the number having been strangers who purchased their 
freedom, and one-haff abns of'strangers obtaining their 
freedom by apprrattoeship.’ ^ 

Mr Doubledqr’fl explanation of these phenomorni is 
to the efibet, tltak It is not misery, but comfpcti kwob 

__ ^ _ _ ' _ _ ^ 
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deadeni the principle of increase. It is notorious that 
the poorest parents have, as a general rule, the greatest 
number of children. Only feed people on potatoes and 
salt, oatmeal-porridge, or any other plain fare, and let 
them at the same time maintain a struggle to get even 
that, and sure enough their firesides, or the places 
where the Are should be, will be garnished by as jden- 
teous a crop of youngsters as you could wish to behold I 
How these children are fed it is often so difficult to 
comprehend, that one is almost driven to the conclusion 
that they somehow live au.l have strength to romp 
about on the mere element—fresh air. It is very clear 
tliat nature abhors all sorts of codling and pampering:— 

‘ It is a fact, admitted by all gardeners as well us bo¬ 
tanists,’ says Mr Doubleday, ‘ that if a tree, plant, or 
flower be plaeed in a mould either naturally or artiflciully 
made too ricli for it, a plotliorio state is ])roduccd, and 
fruitfulness ceases. In trees, the effect of strong manures 
and over-rich soils is, that tliey run to superfluous wood, 
blossom irregularly, and clildiy at the extremities of the 
outer branches, and almost, or entirely, cease to bear fruit. 
With flowering shrubs and flowers tlio efl'oct is, first, that 
tile flower becomes double, and loses its jxiwcr of produc¬ 
ing seed; next, it ceases almost even to llower. If the ap¬ 
plication of tho stimulus of iiiiinure is carried still I'uither, 
flowers and plants become diseased in the extreme, and 
s|K!cdily die; thus, by this wiso provision of I’rovidciico, 
the transmission of disease (the certain consequence of tlie 
Iiighly-picthorio state, whether in plants, animals, or in 
mankind) is guarded against, and the species shielded from 
danger on the side of plenty. In order to remedy this stato 
wlieu accidentally produced, gardeners and florists are ac¬ 
customed, by various devices, to produce the opposite, or 
dcplctUorio state; this they peculiarly dcnouiinato “ giving 
a chock.” In other words, they put the species in danger 
in order to produce a corresponding dutcrmineil efl'ort of 
nature to insure its perpetuation—aiid tlie end is invariably 
attained. Tims, in order to make fruit-trees bear plenti- 
fhlly, gardeners delay, or impede, the rising of the saji, by 
cutting rings in the bark round the tree. This, to the tree, 
is tlie production of a state of deplotion, and the abuii- 
danoo of fruit is the effort of nature to counteract tho dan¬ 
ger. The fig, when grown in this climate, is particularly 
liable to drop its fruit when half-matured. This, gardeners 
now And, can be prevented by pruning the tree so severely 
as to give it a clicck ; or, if grown in a pot, by cutting a 
•few inches from its roots all round, so as to x>rodnco the 
same effect. The result is, that tlie tree retains, ami care¬ 
fully matures, its fruit. In like manner, when a gardener 
wishes to save seed from a gourd or encumber, he does not 
Ive tho plant an ejrim quantity of manure or warmth, 
le does just tho contrary: ho suhjects it to some fianl- 
ship, and takes the fruit tliat is fine-looking, fore¬ 

knowing it will be filled with seed whilst the finest fruit 
atb nearly destitute. Upon tlie same i>riaciplc, it is a 
known fact, that after sovcru and long winters, the liarvcsts 
are oorrespmidiugly rapid and abundant. Vines bear 
most luxuriantly after being severely tried by frost; and 
grass sprinra in the same extraordinary manner. After 
the long and trying winter of 1 !l3G-37, when tho snow lay 
upon tlie ground In tlio. northern counties until June, j 
the spring of grass was so wonderful as to cause several 
minute experiments by various persons. Tlio result was, 
that in.a single nigiit of twelve hours tlio blade of gr.-iss 
was ascertained frciincntly to have advauced full three- 
quarters tt an inch; and wheat and other grain pro¬ 
gressed in a similar manner,’ 

It is shown by facts, that in the animal economy a 
low physical state, of courfe along with air and exercise, 
is equally favourable. In proixirtion, therefore, as con¬ 
ditions adverse to this simple principle are encouraged, 
so will the ratio of increase be limited. Indulgent idle- 
want of out-dour exercise, codling with cordials, 
dosing with medicines, tight-lacing, late hours, mental 
excitement, and fifty other things, induce the physical 
weakness and irritability which renders the production 
of oSiijtring an impossibility. Causes of this kind, ope¬ 
rating sdoDff'-with tliose artificial restraints, the v^i- 
dity of whiw Malthiu is so far right in recognising, are 
^nainly concerned in keeping population within hounds. 
It would ttten appear, tliat so lung os there is an ab¬ 
ject, struggling poor, ignorant and ill-fed, there will be 


a vigorous growth, a dangerous 'population—dangerous, , | 
because redundant os respects their capocSty qnd will | 
UfyrdKk, On the other hand, by an universal spKad of 
education, by the cultivation of rational tastes and | 
habits, and by the simple mode of living which such | 
tastes would engender, there will ensue something like a j 
medium between a relatively-redundant and a uompa. | 
rative extioj^n of population. | 


THE IRISH BARON. | 

AN ANECDOTB OF REAL EIFE. | 

At the beginning of the iiresent century a certain i 
regiment was ordered to Ireland, aud was very soon 
dispersed over various districts. One detachment was 
sent to Ballybrag, and when the officer in command and 
his two subalterns met at the wretched pothouse (for it 
was scarcely an inn) where tliey were to mess, aud lie- 
gaii to discuss their prospects of amusement, they were 
quite thrown out. There was no wisiting, no hunting, 
no shooting, no billiard-tabic, no horses to ride, no 
milliners to flirt with, not so much as even ‘ a bridge 
to spit over,’ In those days military men had jarely a 
literary turn, but books became of so much importance, | 
that tliey read over tlie few tlioy possessed, and sent to ! 
the nearest town, which was very distant, for more. 
Active amusement, however, was what tliey chiefly de¬ 
sired ; and one evening tho countenances of all throe 
became auiuiated, during a listless rumble, at the siglit 
of a boy in a crowiiless hat, torn coat, und nether in¬ 
teguments held on by a single button ; he was shouting 
forth ‘ Tho County Tyrone,’ as he dangled a br.u:e of 
trout in one liand, and switched the air with u loiig_ , 
wand he held in the other, his curly hair blowing over | 
ilia bright rosy countenance in the fresh breeze, the ' 
picture of health and careless happiness. i 

‘ Iloilo! my fine fellow! where did you catoli those | 
trout ?’ 

' ‘Plase your honour, in tho Jumiagh, just boyant.’ j 
‘Beyantl where’s that?’ I 

‘ Just behind them lulls there’s plenty. If I had ' 
but a fishing-rod, and something more siusiblo nor a ; 
crooked pin I’ i 

‘AVhat a handsome intelligent boy! What’s your ; 
name ? ’ [ 

‘ Patrick O’Sale, plase your honour? • i 

‘Well, I’addy, you’ll show us the trouting stream, I 
and I’ll give you a shilling.’ 

Paddy O’Salc had heard of a shilling, but had never ; 
yet seen one; so his gratitude was unbounded : he not 
only showed them the stream, but made rush-buskets for ' 
the flsli they caught, told them tales, sung them songs, i 
and, in short, by his good-humour and intelligent Am, 
very tiiueli enlivened their stay at Ballybrag. lie was | 
very proud of tho notice of those gentlemen, was happy | 
to be einjiloyed in doing anything for them, and w'hen i 
the route came, manifested so much genuine sorrow, | 
that they resolved to adopt 1dm, and make him, in fact, | 
a fils du regiment. He accordingly began his military | 
career as a flfer in the —^th regiment, and when older, 
entered tho ranks, and became servant to his first 

friend. Captain B-. Very soon he distinguished 

himself by Ids extraordinary intelligence^ and orderly 
conduct, which iiromoted him to the rank of sergeant; 
twice he headed a forlorn-hope, and' upon all occasions 
showed BO much bravery and prudence, that upon tlie 
first vacancy he was unanimously recommended for an 
ensigney, which lie obtained, retaining as an officer the' 
good opinion ho bad before possessed of ,pll former 
comrades. He was a remarkably handsome man, and, 
we need scarcely observe, a very dever one also, taking 
advantage of all tliat M in bis way as to ^ucatiou, 
Ac. But alas I no one is perfect} and Patrick O'Sale 
was vain and extremely ambitions: so, not wishing to 
remain whpro his very humble origin w,«s so well 
known, he exchanged into ajaother regtenent, and veiy 
soon became equ^y popular With his new companions 
as h^ had been with hie old firtends ef tiio —tii. 
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The peace reduced him and many othOT to h^-pay, 
and with it and his handsome pwon hp resolved to 
take his chance of fortune. He setOod Wms^ i» a 
town on the north coast of' Erance, and looked about 
for a wife. Not long had he to wait: his proficiency in 
I'koncb, which his qidck capacity enabled him to ijick' 
up easily, opened many doors wliich were^ shut against 
his higlicr-born'but less talented compatliots i and Ore 
long, the widow of a hotel-keeper, twenty years his 
senior, gave him to understand that he needed but to 
propose. Whether this was in all respects the prize 
he looked for it is hard to say 5 but they married, and 
lived together three years, during which time he be¬ 
haved to her with affectionate kindness; and when she 
died, she left him all that was in her power, which, 
although much less than be had hoped for, made up, 
together with his half-pay, a reasonably good income. 
Tills,, although it would have been a mere pittance to 
most men, seemed a fortune to our adventujrer; and- 
■with it he started ^r Paris, where he made so good 
a figure, that a young and handsome widow manifested 
the same admiration his former less distinguished wife 
had done. We need not enter into a description of tlie 
afr.iir further than to say that it terminated as tlio otlier 
had done—-in marriage. While arranging the preli¬ 
minaries, the lady objected to his name. 

‘ O’Salo! ’ cried she (eau sale I —dirty water!); ‘ never 
can 1 follow such a name into a drawing-room! ’ 

‘ I am very sorry, but it is iny name.' 

‘ la there no title in your family ? ’ 

‘ No,’ stoutly answered tho quondam Psddy. 

‘ What, then, is the name of your fatlicr’s estate ? ’ 

He thought of the cabin in which he had passed his 
childhood—tile pig, his playmate that had paid its rent— 
Ills father, in bis long frieze coat, with a hay-band round 
ills Iiat—and his mother, attired in the fluttering rags 
wliielt so many of the Irish seem to tliink impart an 
airy smartness to tiieir dress ; perhaps, too, he thought 
witli regret of the warm liearts that had beat beneatii 
them, so fond, so proud of him; and tho ‘sunshine’ of 
his own ‘ breast,* that, in spite of his almost uninter¬ 
rupted good-fortune, had never bounded so lightly since; 
but at anyrato he answered with admirahly-aetod quiet 
dignity, ‘ It is, alas 1 no longer in our family.’ 

‘But,’ persisted the lady, ‘ you were born near some 
village—ill some parish that had a name?’ 

‘ Tho village of Uallybrag was not far from our resi¬ 
dence.’ 

‘ A la bonne heuro—that will do excellently well! 
Call yourself the Baron do Ballybrag.’ 

‘ Call myself? ’ ■ 

* Mais oui, why not ? I sli^ll not object to be named 
Do Ballybrag.’ 

She accordingly had her cards printed ‘ La Baa® de 
Ballybrag,' and her husband, who, after ail, had a fond¬ 
ness for Ids patronymic, loft Ids with ids acquaintances 
as the Buroii O’Sale de Ballybrag. Uiie of these I pre¬ 
serve as a memento of the odd characters and adven¬ 
tures which so frequently make real life resemble a 
romance. 


^ CBEUtCAI, INQUIRIES. 

Experience had long taught tho Scotch tliat oats, such 
as they grow in their miniate, arc a most nutritious food; 
but the habits of the more influential English, and the 
ridiouk) of a prejudiced lexicographer, were beginning to 
make them ashamed of tlieir. national diet. Chemistry 
has hcre'vtepped In, and by her analysis of botll, has 
pi-ovcd not oiay that the oat is richer in musole-forming 
matter than the grain of wheat, but that oatmeal is in 
all respects a better form of nourishment than tho fluest 
wheaten flour. But what is more, chemistry lias brought 
us aoqii.ointed witli tho value of parts of tho grain formerly 
considered almost as waste. The husk or bran of wheat, 
fur exampl)^ tliough given at times, to pigs, to milters' 
horses, and otlier cattle, was usually thought to iKissess 
but Uttlo nutritive virtue in itself. Analysis, however, has 
shown It to bo aotually richer in'.mosoalar matter than 


the white intotlor^of the gndn. Thus the oauso of its 
answering so well as food for cattle is explained; and it 
is shown that use in bread (whole-meal bread) most 
be no less rptritive -than economical. The true value of 
other khrig of food is ahio established by these inquiries. 
Cabbt^e is A crop which; up to the present time, has not 
been a general fhvourite in tids oouncry, either in the stall 
orfikthe table, except daring early spring and summer. 
In North Germany and Sean^nlMa, however, it appears 
to have been long esteemed, and variona modes of storing 
it for winter use nave been very generally practised. But 
the cabbage U one of tho plants wluoh has been olieroi- 
cally examined, in oopsequenCe of the faiittro of the potgto, 
With the view of introducing it bito general use, and the 
result of the examination is both interesting and unek- 
peoted. When dried so as to bring it into a state in which 
it oan bo comwed with our other kinds of food (wheat, 
oats, beans, &c.V’it is found to be rielutr in muscular matter 
than any uther croti we grow. Wheat oontains only about 
ri per cent., and beans 25 percent.; but dried-cabbage 
contains from 30 tu 40 per cent, of the so-called protem 
compounds. According to our present views, therefore, 
it is pre-eminently nourishing. Hence if it can hut bo 
made generally agreeable to the palate, and easy of diges¬ 
tion, it is likely to prove tho best and easiest cultivated 
substitute for tiio potato; and no doubt the Irish kol- 
caiiuoa (cabbage and potatoes beat togetlicr) derives part 
of its reputation &oni the great muscle-sustaining power 
of the cabbage—a property in which the potato is moat 
defioient. Further, it is of interest—of national im|K>it- 
onee, wo may say—tliat an acre of ordinary laud will, 
according to the above result, produco a greater weight 
of this special kind of nourishment in the form of cabbage 
than in tho form of any other crop. Tlius twenty tons 
of cubbugo—and good land will produce, in good hands, 
forty tons of drnm-hcad cabbage oil an. liiqierial aens— 
contain fifteen hundred pounds of muscular matter; while 
twenty-five bushels of beans contain only four Iiundied 
pounds ; as many of wheat only two hundred, twelve toii.s 
of pototoes only five Ihiiidred and fifty, and even thirty 
tons of turnips only a thousand pounds. Tlio preference 
wliicli some fanners have long given to tliis crop, as food 
for their stock and tliuir niilk-oows, is accounted for by 
tiicso facts; wiiile of eourso they powerfully recommend 
its more general cultivation ns food for man. Again:— 
In many parts of our island furze or gorso grows up an 
unheeded weed, and luxuriates in favourable spots with¬ 
out being a)>plivd to any useful purpose. lu other district^ 
however, it is aU'e.ady an object of valuable thougli e.aay 
culture, and largo breadths of it are grown for the feeding 
of stock, and yield profitable returns. Chemical roscarclirs 
allow its iiutiitivu property to bo very great Of milsclu- 
buildiug materials it oontains, wlien dry, os much as ^ per 
cent., and is tiicrcfore in tliis respect superior to beaus, 
and inferior only to the oabliage. Under these circuui- 
staiicfs wo oan no longer doubt tho oouclusions at which 
some experimental feeders liad previonsiy arrived, nor tlio 
advantage which miglit be obtained from the more ex- | 
tensive cultivation of gorso on many poor and liithcrto 
almost neglected soils.— lidinlmrgk Jieciew. 

4 ItinlAH POST-OFFICK. 

There has been a great outcry against tho xiost-ofiico 
as well as ther iiolice in Gangetio India, Newspapers uta 
charged, by weight, so that before they tan pass for singlo 
postage thev must make use of tlie smaUest-sized sheet 
to be found in the meanest provincial town jp England; I 
tlio i>aper must bo as thin as a bank-note, lit our rainy I 
season, if near full weight, it absorbs moiltate so rapidly I 
as to be charged double posi^e at its journey’s end; (iio { 
postage on a daily paper, from moderate distances, amounis I 
to Uo a year. 'J'ho mails are carried in leathern bags on 
men's lioads, and so negligently made up, that they occa¬ 
sionally reacli their destination in a state of pulp. Thou¬ 
sands of rupees are annually abstracted from letters, and 
every variety of misconduct provoils. At the prosldeneics, 
tho salary of tho postmasteni ia from L.2000 to L.3(W— 
tho heads of tho departments are civilians, who have been 
judges or oolleotors of revenue, and never saw the inside 
of a past-office till they came to preside over It. At out- 


subordinates. Tue snhjeot has been a stimding grieVante 
time out of mind, hat there is not the slightest appcaioiice 
of its meeting with attention.—Aoaitoy Titaes. . 
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BICE. 

It is a subject of wonder to many why the article * rioc,* 
which has for a long time been so extreoiely plentiful, and 
consei^uently cheap, dues not enter into more general con- 
suiimtion ill this country. I think the true answer is'this: 
—^ Because very few amongst us know how to pre^re it 
for tablefor not one cook in ten can ever plain boil it fit 
to be seen and eaten, and not one in twenty (stranm 'it dt 
may appear) can make a ‘rioe-pudding.’ Now the first 
may be accomplished by using only so much water as the 
rico will absorb in boiling, by which each grain will be kept 
freo and separated, and the mass not made into starch or 
paste, as is generally the case; and the second can be per¬ 
fected by putting one teacupful of rice to one quart of 
milk, adding sugar to suit the taste, a small quantity of 
cho])pcd suet, butter, or dripping, grating a little nutmeg 
on the top, and baking as usual. This wiU be found one of 
the cheapest, lightest, and most doliciolis puddings that 
oau bo eaten, and very superior to a ‘ ricc-pndding,’ us 
generally made with, eggs, &c. which not only add to its 
expense, but destroy the oharacter of the dish. In most 
parts of Ireland, wliere, during the summer season, milk 
c:in bo had for almost nothing, the above simple recipe 
would, I think, be inv.aluablc, and no doubt generate a 
taste for tins most wliolesome grain, to tlic especial benefit 
of the poorer part of tlie population. — DuHi/ News. 

AMEItlCAN WHITEWASH. 

The following recipe is used for preparing the celebrated 
stucco whitewash used on the east end of the prosideiit'a 
house at WashingtonTake half a bushel of good nn- 
I slacked lime, slack it with boiling water, covering it during 
j tlio process to keep in the stc;im. Strain tiic liquor through 
{ a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of clean salt, 

I previously dissolved in warm water, three pounds of good 
I riee, ground to a thin paste, and stirred while boiling lint; 

I half a pound of iiowdercd Spanish whiting, and a pound 
I of clean glue, wiiich has been previously dissolved by first 
I soaking it well, and then hanging it over a slow fire in a 
ij small kettle, within a large one filled with water. Add 
! five gallons of liut water to tiic mixture ; stir it well, .and 
j let it stiind n few d.ays, covered from dirt. It should bo 
put on quite hot; for tliis purpose it can be kept in a 
kettle on a portable furnace. It is said that about one 
pint of this mixture will cover a square yard upon the out¬ 
side of a liouse, if proiierly applied. Bnislies more or less 
may bo used aecording to the ne/itiicss of the job required. 

{ It retains its brilliancy for many years. There is nothing 
.ef the kind tliat w ill compare with it cither for inside or 
outsiile walls. Any required tinge can be given to tlio 
prcpaiation by the addition of colouring matter.— Mining 
Journal. 

A frenchman’s DESCniKnoN OF AN ENCiblSR PUBLIC 
UINNKR. 

Notliing is more curious timn one of tliese rejiasts, which 
recall to mind the fuastings described t)y Homer. Enor¬ 
mous pieces of beef, whole sheep, monstrous llslics, load an 
; immense table bristling with bottles. Tlio guests, clothed 
! ill black, calm and serious, scat themselves in silence, and 
, with the air which one takes at a funeral. Uehind the 
president is placed a functionary called tlie toast-master, 
it is be who is charged to make tlie speeelies. The presi¬ 
dent whispers to him tlie mot d'ordre, and ‘ Gentlemen,’ says 
ho with the voice of a Stentor, * I am ahouts to proiiose* to 
you a toast wlfich cannot fail to be received by you with 
great favour—it is the health of the very honourable, very 
Tcspactable, and very considerable Sir Robert Peel, &c. &e.’ 
The guests'thcn, shaking off their silent apathy, rise ail at 
once, as if they were moved by springs, and respond to the 
invitation by thundering forth frantic cries. Wliile tlio 
gl.asses are being cmpticd,*thrto young girls with bare 
slioiildcrs slip from beliind a screen and play a tune on the 
piano. The toasts do not cense until the guests, having 
strength neither to rise nor to remain seated, roll under the 
table.— AI. l^igem-Guinot in the SUcle (^Paris paper), 

FIRES lin CHIMNEYS. 

A Frencli gentleman, M. Manttuob, bos found by expe- 
rimeaU, if tluee frames of wire are placed near the base, 
of the onlmiiey, about one foot apart, whilst no flame will 
pass tWraugh them, the draught will not be impaired. As 
most of the soot lodges on the uppermost wire, but little 

the seeond, and none on the third, he suggests that a 
brush bo appikid dally to keep tlicm clean, and the chim¬ 
ney will nevei:,want ewecping. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 

' Sister, hear ye not the rustling 
Of the sere leaves as they fall ? 

Teach they not—thus dropping, dying— 

A lesson worth the heed of all ? 

Nature proachlng, eveg teaching, 

Adesson worth the hood of Oil. 

Once these leaves wore fresh and verdant. 

Warmed by simshlne into birth ; 

•41 Now oblUed by nipping blasts of ndtumn, 

They drop unto thotr mother earth. 

Pur wise rasson, but a season 1 
They drop unto tholr mother earth. 

Borne linger atUI, but yellow, faded, 

No more with green the boughs adorn; 

No shelter yield where erst they shaded; 

Keft of their kindred, lone, fodorn. 

- Lifeless seeming, listless gleaming, 
i Ileft of their kindred, lone, forlorn. 

Bo, though tbou'rt now arrayed in saltii. 

And pearls are glistening in thy hair; 

Anon thou'lt need a wai'mer garment— 

Gray hairs instead of pearls thou’lt wear: 

Weeds arraying, gdef betraying. 

Gray hairs instead of pearls thou'lt wear. 

Then, sister, let us muse and ponder 
On these leaves from nature's page; 

And prepare, while yet in season. 

For a pure and happy age: 

Undespairing, be preparing. 

For a pure and happy oge. 

I would not damp thy smile of gladness, 

Or oast a shadow o’er Uiy youth ; 

Hut ever shun the paths of fully, 

Cleave to virtue and to truth : | 

Self-denying, faith relying, 

Clcavo to virtue and to truth. 

For neither youth, nor hoslth, nor beauty, ; 

Can from Time's etern clutcbes save; | 

Hut all must drop, like leaves of autumn. 

To the cold and silent grave; | 

Aye we're dropping, never stopping, ; 

To the cold and silent grave. I 

Susan PiNKxnTON. I 


TUB POISON OF THE Vll'EK. 

The poison of the viper consists of n yellowish liquid > 
I secreted in a glandular structure (situated immediately ' 
I below the skin on either side of the hc.nd), which is be¬ 
lieved to represent tiic parotid gland of the higher animals. 
If a viper be made to bite something solid, so os to void its , 
poison, the following arc the appearances under the micro- ! 
scope;—At first notliing is seen but a parcel of salts nimbly ! 
floating in the liquor, but in a very short time these saline 
particles shoot out into crystals of incredible tenuity and ' 
sharpness, with somctliing like knots here and t)\erc, from ; 
which these crystals seem to proceed, so that the whole ' 
texture in a manner represents a Rider’s weh, though in- ' 
finitely finer and more minute. These spiculni, or darts, ! 
will remain unaltered on the glass for some months. Five 
or six grains of this viperino juiison, mixed with half an 
ounce of human blood, received in a warm glass, produce 
no visible effects, either in colour or consistence, nor <Io por¬ 
tions of tliis-poisoned blood, mixed with aeifis or .alkalies, 
exhibit ny alterations. When placed on the tongue, the 
taste is sham and acrid, as if the tongue had been struck 
with something scalding or binning; but this sensation goes 
off in two or throe hours. Thero are only five cases on 
record of death following the bite of the viper; gnd it has 
been observed that the effects are most virulent tvhen the 
poison liaa been received on the extremities, particularly 
the fingers and toes, at which parts the animal, when 
Irritated (og it were by an innate uuftlnot), always takes its 
aim.— F. T. BucUanJ, " 


I, 
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pliico being inhabited at all. raised aome carious apecu- 
iations in our minds as to the change of the Klations of 
monarch and subject since the days of Christian IV. 

The grand sight of Fredericksborg is the royal chapel, 
forming the lower floor of one side of the square. It is 
a superb specimen of that mixture of Grecian and^ 
Gothic which prevailed at the end of the sixteentR cen¬ 
tury ; no grandeur of plan, but infinite ornament of 
detail, gilt reliefs (especially on the ceiling), carvings, 
and fine inlaid woodwork. The pulpit has pillars of 
silver, and tho altar-piece glows with golden images 
and sculptures. ‘The Swedes,’ says Feldborg, ‘took 
away twelve apostles in silver, leaving the figure of 
Christ, which was formed of the same metal, to preach 
the Gospel at home, as they wickedly,expressed them¬ 
selves, but declaring that his apostles should do so 
abroad.’ 'riie screened recess for the royal family still 
contaiuB a range of chairs with wrought seats, which 
must be coeval with the chapel, as they contain Chris¬ 
tian’s initials. There is even still the same charity-box 
at the door, into which this grand old prince must have 
popped ills donations as he passed to worship; for it, too, 
bears Ilia initials. The coronations of the Danish kings 
take place here, and this has led to an unfortunate 
modernisation being efleeteil at one end of the chapel 
for the accommodation of the throne, with seats for the 
kniglits of the Order of tlio Elephant. In every other 
particular it is preserved exactly as it was in the days 
of the founder. I may remark that the shields of the 
.living Elephantine knights adorn the gallery. When 
"they die, these symbols of their glory are removed to a 
clean, well-kept crypt beneath one of the angles of the 
palace, where the whole series for the last two centu¬ 
ries may be seen. This is at once a curious historical 
study and a touching lecture on the transitoriuess of 
all huniiin grandeur. 

Over the chapel, and therefore occupying tho same 
area, is the Banqueting-llall, certainly a most magni¬ 
ficent apartment, being no less than 150 feet long, and 
of proportionate breadth, thougli generally thought to 
i>c a little deficient in height. This large room is 
beantifuily paved with diced marble, and is covered all 
over witli gilt and painted ornaments, particularly in 
■> the ceiling, while each space of wall between two win¬ 
dows contains a portrait of some monarch which had 
been presented to the Danish sovereigns. The ceiling 
alone, which is said to have been the work of twenty- 
six carvers for seven years, miglit detain a curious 
visitor for a day, since there is scarcely a familiar 
animal, or a trade, or art, whicli is not represented in it. 
In one compartment you may study the business of 
iJistillatio; in another that of Impresaio Librorum, and so 
forth. One sees in this and similar places many valu¬ 
able memorials of the things of a former age, which he 
cannot but regret to leave after only a hasty and super¬ 
ficial inspection. I am convinced that a painstaking 
and leisurely person, who could take accurate drawings 
of such objects, would, in the course of a few years’ 
rambles over Europe, acquire the means of producing 
almost a complete resuscitation of o'lr medicevol ances¬ 
tors in tjieir dresses, habits, and all other external cir¬ 
cumstances. 

When we had satisfied our curiosity with the Frede¬ 
ricksborg palace, we returned to the inn, and speedily 
resumed our char-a-banc, but with fresh horses. I 
observed with some surprise that the driver, in passing 
out of the town, deemed himself at liberty to take a 
short cut tlirnugh the half-ruinous gateways and rain- 
bleached courts of the palace, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
sence of roji^ty within the mansion. We found some 
fine woods extending from the palace in this direction, 
and paopM with deer. A short drive brought us to 
atiotlur palace, called Fredensberg, more modern than 
the last, luid with some pretensions to notice. But we 
. were too much satiated with such sights to care for an 
inspeotldfi of Fredensberg, and we therefore passed on 
to Elsihore, where wo arrived betimes in tiie evening. 

An Englishman usually approaches this town with 


his mind fall of Shakspeare and Hamlet, and an eager 
expectation to see places hallowed by association with 
tfle name of him of the inky cloak: supply naturally 
follows demand, and hence It is not surprising to find 
that a place called ‘ Hamlet’s Garden’ has been ‘ got up ’ 
in the neighbourhood, and established as the scene of 
the mhrder of the royal Dane. Not being disposed to 
have much faith in the reality of a northern prince of 
the fourth century before the Christian era, I entered 
Elsinore with comparatively sober feelings. It is a very 
ordinary-looking mercantile town of 8000 inhabitants 
(yet the fourth in Denmark), situated on a low plain 
beside that Sound which has originally given it conse¬ 
quence. Not much less than a hundred vessels of all 
flags lay in the calm sea in front, waiting fur wind, or 
till they should pay their dues to the king of Denmark. 

It is admitted that L.150,000 per annum are thus ex¬ 
torted under favour of the cannon of Cronberg Castle, 
which raises its huge form near by, like the beggar 
in ‘ Gil Bias,’ whom the reader may remember described 
as having his gun presented on a pair of cross-sticks 
to enforce a demand neither less nor more justifiable. 

It is certainly surprising that a system so little dif¬ 
ferent from the predatory practices of the Rlicnisli 
barons of the fourteenth century should still be found 
I in vigour. I am afraid that my only true English 
associations with the place referred to things at which 
the Shakspearian enthusiast will scofiT—to wit, James 
VI. dating during his honeymoon from Cronberg, 

‘ quliair we are drinking and driving ower in the nuld 
maner,’ and his descendant. Queen Matilda, here sighing 
over the lost pence which was never more to be hers.* 
Tho mind is sometimes strangely perverse and way¬ 
ward, and I often find myself interested in things 
for reasons sufficiently trivial. For instance, wliilo pass¬ 
ing through the fusses and walls which surround this { 
hardy fortress, and while' my companions were pro¬ 
bably lost in admiration of its stately proportions, I 
could not help recalling a passage in Spottiswoodc tlie 
historian, where, speaking of James's winter in this 
castle, he mentions witli complacency there being no 
such thing as a quarrel between the Scotch and the 
Danes all the time, a circumstance tho more wonderful, 
says he, ‘ since it is hard for men in drink, <U tehich they 
were continwtUy kept, lung to agree.’ After all, Cronberg ' 
is only a great quadrangular palace in the centre of a i 
set of ordinary fortifications. The casemates in tlie 
walls are usually, however, a subject of curiosity, in con¬ 
sequence of a legend thus related by a native writer:— 

‘ For many ages the din of arms was now and then 
heard in the vaults beneath the Castle of Cronberg. 
None knew the cause, and there was not in all tlie land 
a man bold enough to descend into the vaults. At 
last a slave who had forfeited his life was told that his 
crime should bo forgiven if he could bring intelligence 
of what he found in the vaults. He went down, and 
came to a large iron door, wliich opened of itself when 
he knocked. He found himself in a deep vault. In tho 
centre of the ceiling hung a lamp which was nearly 
burnt out j and below stood a huge stone-table, round 
which some steel-clad warriors sat, resting their beads 
on their arms, which they had laid crossways. He who 
sat at the head of the table then rose up ».it was Holger 
the Dane [a hero of the fabulous age]. But when he 
raised bis head from the arms, the stone-table burst right 
in twain, for his beard had grown through it. “ Give 
me thy hand,” said he to the slave. The slave durst 
not give him the hand, but put forth an iron bar, which 
Holger indented with his fingers. At Ifist he let go his 
hold, muttering, “ It is well f I am glad there are yet 
man in Denmark.” ’ f What is curious, there is a simi¬ 
lar traditionary story in Scothmd, referring to a per¬ 
son called the last of the Fechs;} and, if I am not mis- 


* Tbe sad story of Queen Matilda, who was Bist« to onr George 
III., Is related In full detail in an interesting book recently pub- 
Usbed, * Memoirs at Sir Robert Murray Keltli,’ a rols. 
t Thiele's Cidleotion of Popular Danisli Traditious. 

See Popular Bhymee of Scotland, third edition, p. S29. 
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I taken, the Irish haye the same legend, varied only as 
i to the person and the locality. 

I Behind the town, at the base of an ancient sea^bank, 
I lies a plain modern house called Marienlyst (Mary’s 
Delight), which was built for the residence of the late 
I Frederick VI. when crown-prince, and which is sur¬ 
rounded by a garden and jdeasure-grounds open at all 
times to the people of Elsinore. English strangers are 
taken hither to see ‘Hamlet’s Garden’—the very scene 
of that foul murder which the mad-seeming prince 
studied to avenge; also to muse over a cicerone-made 
Hamlet’s grave. I took a ramble here, to enjoy the 
physical Iwauties of the place, which are considerable, 
and to obtain a view of some celebrity from a plat¬ 
form above the house, where we command a long reach 
of the Sound and of the opposite coast of Sweden A 
less hackneyed subject of curiosity is the geological cha¬ 
racter of the bank behind Marienlyst. It is a terrace of 
clayey sand extending for miles along tite coast, at one 
uniform height in the fore part of about ninety-six feet 
I aI>ove the waters of the Sound, the front descending at 
; the usual angle of a talus of loose matter (38 degrees), 

; to tile low plain on which the town is situated. This 
bank lias already attracted the attention of native geo¬ 
logists as a marine formation, the top being understood 
I to liave once been the beach of the sea, which had sub- 
i sequcntly rolled on the low plain, cutting and carrying 
, away matter from the bank rising above, so as to leave 
I the talus which we now see. What struck me, how- 
I ever, witli the greatest interest, was the perfect resem¬ 
blance of the ground, in all its features and relations, to 
ancient sea-banks and terraces in Britain, even to the 
elevation of the terrace above the mean level of the sea 
—a point from which the Baltic, it will be recoUeeted, 
scarcely departs. 

On the evening of the Ist July I departed from 
Elsinore in the Gyller steamer, wliich makes regular 
weekly voyages between Copenhagen and Christiania, 
calling at Elsinore and Gotteiiburg to receive and set 
down passengers. The accommodations in the vessel 
are suflleiently comfortable; but the weather proving 
rough, my actual experiences were any tiling but agree- 
nlile, more particularly as I was hero, for the first time, 
exposed to a near association with one of the most 
odious linhifs of tlie northern nations. 1 do not like to 
speak too plainly on such a subject; but it is remark- 
ulile, even .as a physiological factj how ranch salivation 
goes on amongst some nations as compared with tlie 
generality of mankind; and the fact of a neighbour on 
tliis occasion eiTectiiig a vociferous discliarge from his 
tliroat about every minute during all the time I was 
awake, was scarcely less curious than his carelessness 
about what came of the discharge was disgusting. 
Einrly in the morning I camo on deck to see the low 
rocky coasts of Sweden looming through the thick rain 
and haze. On getting into the arm of the sea which 
leads up to Gottenburg, I was enabled to observe the 
rounding of the surface of the whole of the rocks along 
the shore, and gazed with admiration on a phenomenon, 
the explanation of which lias proved so puzzling. Even 
here the perfect independence of the effect on any con¬ 
nection with the sea as a cause was apparent, for the 
Binootlicd sutfaces everywhere descended unbroken be¬ 
low the waves. For a long time nothing was to be seen 
on land but a tract of undulating rocky ground devoid 
of all asperities; but at length we began to obtain 
glimpses of an extensive swampv plain, wiiere the sea 
terminated in the embouchure of a copious river—the 
Giitha (pronounced Yvlta') Elv. Here we found seated 
tlie thriving mercantile town of Gottenburg. We landed 
in heavy rain, amidst which we had to make our-Way 
on foot to ^he GStha ICellare (pronounced CMtara), the 
best inn in the place, but one strikingly beneath the 
character of the town. The whole a&ir was a most 
dismal initiation into Sweden; but it was soon made 
up to me by the welcome which I experienced from a 
kindhearted schoolfellow and friend settled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. . 


Under more agreeable circumstances next day, I be¬ 
came aware that Gottenburg is a regularly-built town 
of aboot 30,000 inhabitants, containing a remark¬ 
able propoctibn of good private houses—much ^ler- 
meat^ by Canals, which are crossed by rather hard- 
favoured stone-bridges—exhibiting on the inland side 
some beautiful environs, throughout which are scattered 
many handsome mansions belonging to the most emi¬ 
nent merchants. Gottenburg contains several British 
mercantile houses, and is very much an Einglish town, 
unless that my own countrymen may be said more par¬ 
ticularly to take the lead in its society. Iron-founding 
and machine-making, cotton-spinning, sailcloth-mali^ 
ing, and sugar-refining, are the chief branches of in¬ 
dustry, all of them conducted under the protection of 
prohibitory duties, the Swedes being willing to buy 
these articles at high prices from Englislinicn who will 
consent to make them in Sweden, rather tliaii purchase 
them cheaply in England. Accordingly, several of the 
Gottenburg firms are understood to bu realising incomes ' 
in striking disproportion to those common among the 
natives; one, for instance, having cleared so much as 
L.50,000 in a year; though here, it must be remarked, 
the result was lielped by a patent. These settlers are 
probably compensating in some degree for tlieir mono- 
pniiea by the impulse wliich tliey give to the indigenous 
population, noted in ail time for the slawne.sa of their 
movements, and their dislike to adopt new fasliions mid 
methods. Tliere is a good, moreover, to be gained from 
commixtures of tlie people of two countries, in ns far as 
it tends, by making them acquainted with cauli otlier, 
to extinguish mutual prejudice. As might be cxiiccted, 
some of the manufactures thus forced into prominence 
in Sweden are conducted under conaiilerable disadvan¬ 
tages as compared with those of England. For example, 
a cotton m.anufncturer in Sweden cannot get a supply ■ 
of liis materials equably over the year, all communica¬ 
tions being shut up during the seven months of winter. 
Tlie consequent necessity of laying up a stock to serve 
through the winter, entailing a gre.atcr outlay of capital, 
is so much against him. On the other liand, he may 
save in the wages of his labourers. These trades are in 
the meanwhile prosperous; but 1 have a strong sense 
of the precariousness of any prosperity depending niu 
protection, and believe that it would lx* well fur the 
protdgds to consider that tlie self-sacrificing whim of 
tlieir Swedish customers may some day give way to an 
admission of the rational principle—that the cheapest 
market is, in all circumstances, the best. 

At the time of niy visit to Gottenburg, one of tho 
leading matters of local interest was the erection of an 
Elxchange upon an unusually liandaome scale, I bad an 
opportunity of inapecting the building, when it was ail 
but finished, on my return from the nortli, and I must 
say that I have rarely seen any edifice presenting a 
more elegant interior. There are, besides the Exchange- 
room on tho street-floor, a ball-room and supper-room, 
also the apartments required for a restaurant and cufiTee- 
hottse up stairs ; and the whole are decorated in n style 
of taste far beyond any similar place in England that 1 
am acquainted with. ’Tlie outlay, I was told, would be 
L.60,000 sterling; a remarkable sum to be'given for 
such a purpose in so small a town. Verily, I thought, 
if some of my friends, who yeak of Sweden as little 
better than the Frozen Kegions, were to be transported 
into the midst of the fairy palace here erected in one of 
its second-rate towns, their ideas about these northewi 
countries could not fail to undergo a change. They 
might turn, it is true, to the hotel, Und remark with 
some bitterness, deriveii from their own experiences, that 
Gottenburg, while going a century ahead in an Ex¬ 
change, was lingering two centuries Mhind in Us accom¬ 
modations for strangers. I had afterwards sonic pleasure 
in looking over the Chalmera School, an institution 
founded by a Scotch gentleman of that name in orde^ 
to give young men an education in the mechanical ana 
physical sciences. It is a large establishment, con¬ 
ducted iu a most efficient manner, and attended by 
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iibundance of pupils, llurc, again, Gottenburg u a- 
Iieiui of many oUief places of greater pretensions. Mr 
Keiller’s iron-foundry, -where 170 people are employed, 
ami where everything seetiied in the best order, oecu- 
pied an hour ngreealdy. Another was well devoted to 
Messrs Carnegie and Company’s porter brewery at 
Klippen, a suburb of Gottenburg. Tlie favourite be-yer- 
ago of London is here produced of excellent quality; 
and i was informed tliat it is extensively used in Sweden, 
though )t inigiit lie more so but for a liquor more 
recently introduced —Bavarian beer—wliicli is much 
better adapted to tlie means of the generality of the 
]ieop]c. J likewisu paid a visit to Messrs Gibsou and 
Son’s establisliment at Jdnsered, a few miles from 
town, where, in a cliarming rural situation, iron-found¬ 
ing and sailclotli-inuking arc conducted on a large scale, 
tlie whole jioputatiun concerned being about 700. The 
entire arrangements seemed admirable, but none more 
to tlian the general fact of tlie near and constant asso¬ 
ciation of the people with beautiful natural scenes, in 
wiiieh tliey could, at tbeir leisure liours, rove witlnmt 
restraint. When a factory can lie conducted in such 
local circumstances, the noted drawliacks usually’ attend¬ 
ing huge agglomerations of labour in a great measure 
vanish ; and one can only winli that so were they all. 

I had now to consider with some friends by wliat 
means I sliuuld prosecute my designed tour of Sweden 
and Norway, ami iiiucli was the cogitation and discus¬ 
sion on this suliject before a Jilan could be determined 
on. Driving one’s self, witli as little baggage as pos¬ 
sible, in a liglit carriage called a cartiok, peculiar to the 
country, was what my friends advised. Clever, jilca- 
sant Mr Knkstroni, the English consul, wlio entered 
into tlie arrangements as if tliey had been a duty of iiis 
post, could not imagine anything better. But I could 
not see how a middle-aged xicrson, wlio had never driven 
a carriage in his life, was to get along with any comfort 
over tlie rougli roads and through the vast spaces of 
this northern land, cxpnseil to all weathers, and desti¬ 
tute of all knowledge of the language of the people by 
wliose aid alone could lie stir even a step. I therefore 
expressed niy willingness to be somewliat obliging to 
iny’scif in tlie way of expense; and it was finally settled 
I tliat 1 should liave a four-wlieeled and tiouded carriage 
' for two horses, togetlier with a servant to drive and act 
as my interpreter or tolkan. Tlie former was speedily 
obtained at a sum equivalent to Is. 8d. English a day— 
a plain, old, barkened, battered maeliine as ever met 
my eyes, yet warranted to be of great strength, as liad 
been often sliown in Norwegian tours lieretofore. As 
to a tolkan, the case was more difficult. Thu man whom 
all regarded as the facile princeps of liis class, by name 
Jacob Carlblom, was absent under an engagement. So 
wore some otliers. At length a person named Qiiist 
was heard of, and brought under cxamiiiatioii. He 
proved to be a fine-looking, robust man of about five- 
and-tliirty, who had been a dragoon in tlie Swedish 
army, but was now usually einjiloyed about a wine- 
ineruhant’s establishment. Little English did the honest 
fellow know, nn9 he had never be< n far into Norway; 
yet, all things considered, he seemed far from ineligible. 
An amiable, simple character shone in his face, and 
lie riveted the favourable opinion which tills excited 
amongst us nil by tlie interest he expressed about the 
welfare of his wife, and thd-btipulation lie seemed resolved 
to make that a portion of Ids wages sliould be paid to 
lier weekly during his absence. 1 llierefore engaged 
Cjuist; nor was there ever occasion to regret doing so, for 
he justified every favourable anticipation. It was now, 
then, determined that I should set out on my travels at 
an early hour next morning, taking the road to Chris¬ 
tiania, whieli is distant 215 English miles from Gotten¬ 
burg, was thought that 1 might reach that city in 
little pive thnii tliree days, provided that/ore/iud notices 
were sent on before to warn the station-iiouse keepers 
1,0 have horses in eacli instance ready for me. This is 
a ciistom peculiar to the iiortii, where the rarity of tra¬ 
vellers teaches that it is more economical to force horses 


from the fanners when tliey are wanted, than to liave 
them kept by innkeepers for regular service. There 
is,* thereffire, a goveniroent reguiation compelling tlie 
farmers to be ready, when called upon, to furnisli liorses 
at a certain rate of remuneration; and equally enforcing 
that the innkeepers shall, on receipt of warning, or wlieii 
directly called on by travellers, have horses at their 
doors within two hours. It is a tyrannical system, to 
which I never could reconcile myself; but no one is 
beard complaining of it. On the present occasion, one 
of my friends procured for me a quantity of blank 
schedules, and, extending a few, sent tliem ofiT by post 
along the road whicli I was to traverse next day, each 
being addressed to a sjiecial innkeeper. Thus we 
aeeomplislied the purpose at a comparatively trilling 
cx]>ense. Had the post not been available, it would 
have been necessary to send a special messenger at a 
cost equal to half that incurred for the horses them¬ 
selves. R. C. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFEICEK. 


The following advertisement appeared in several of the 
London journals in the year 1832 :—‘If Owen Lloyd, a 
native of Wales, and wlio, it is believed, resided for 
many years in London as clerk in a large mercantile es¬ 
tablishment, will forward his present address to X.Y.Z., 
Post-Office, St Martin’s-le-Grand, to be left till called 
for, lie will hear of something greatly to his advantage.’ 

My attention had been attracted to this notice by its 
very frequent appearance in tlie journal whicli I was 
chielly in the liabit of rending, and, from professional 
habits of tiiinking, I had set it down in my own mind 
as a trap for some offender against the principles of 
meum and Uium, whose presence m a criminal court was 
very earnestly desired. I was confirmed in tins conjec¬ 
ture by observing that, in despair of Owen Lloj d’s volun¬ 
tary disclosure of his retreat, a reward of fifty guineas, 
payaiile by a respectable solicitor of Lotiibury, was ulti¬ 
mately offered to any person wlio would furnish X. Y. Z. 
with tlie missing man’s address. ‘ An old bird,’ I men¬ 
tally exclaimed on perusing tliis paragraph, ‘ and not to 
bo caught witli clialf; tliat is evident.’ Still more to 
excite riiy curiosity, and at tlie same time bring the 
matter witliin the seofie of my own particular fiinctiun.s, 
1 found, on taking up the ' I’olice Gazette,’ a rew.ard of 
tliirty guineas offered for the apprihemioii of Owen 
Lloyd, wliose person and niuiiners were miiuitcly de¬ 
scribed. ‘ The pursuit grows liot,’ tlioiiglit I, throwing 
down the paper, and iiastening to attend a summons just 
brought me from the superintendent; ‘and if Owen 
Lloyd is still witliin the four seas, his cliaiice of escaiic 
seems hut a poor one.’ 

Dn waiting on tlie superintendent, I was directed to 
put myself in immediate personal communication with 
a Mr Smith, the head of an eminent wholesale iiouse in 
the City. 

‘ In the City!’ 

‘Yes; but your business with Mr Smith is relative 
to the extensive robbery at his West-end residence a 
week or two ago. The necessary warrants for the appre¬ 
hension of the suspected parties have blsen, I under¬ 
stand, obtained, and on your return will, together witli 
some necessary memoranda, be placed in your liands.' 

I at once proceeded to my destination, and on my 
arrival, was immediately usliered into a dingy back¬ 
room, where I was desired to wait till Mr Smitli, wlio 
was just then busily engaged, could speal. to me. Cast¬ 
ing my eyes over a table, near which tlie clerk liad 
placed me a chair, I perceived a newspaper and tlie 
‘ Police Gazette,’in both of which the advertiseraents 
for Ute discovery of Owen Lloyd were strongly under¬ 
lined. ‘Oil, ho,’ thought I; 'Mr Smith, then, is the 
X. Y._Z. who is so extremdy anxious t* renew liis 
acquaintance with Mr Owen Lloyd; and I am the 
honoured individual selected to bring about the desired 
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interview. Well, it i* in rny now vocation—one which 
can scarcely be dispensed with, it seOms, in this bi^y, 
scheming life of ours.’ 

Mr Smith did not keep me waiting long. He seemed 
a hard, shrewd, business roan, whose still wiiy fVaiue, 
brisk, active gait and manner, and clear, decisive eye, 
indicated—though the snows of more than sixty winters 
had pitssed oyer his head—a yet vigorous life, of which 
the morning and the noon had been spent in the sue* 
cessfut pursuit of wealth and its accompaniment—social 
consideration and influence. 

• You have, I suppose, read the advertisements 
marked on tliese papers ? ’ 

‘ I have, and of course conclude that you, sir, are 
X. y. Z.' 

‘()f course conclusions,’ rejoined Mr Smith w'''i a 
quite perceptible sneer, * are usually very silly ones : in 
this instance especially so. My name, you ought to t>e 
aware, is Smith: X. Y. Z., wlioever he may be, I expect 
in a few minutes. In just seventeen n>!nutes,’ added the 
exact man of business j ‘ for I, by letter, appointed him 
to meet me here at one o’clock precisely. My motive 
in seeking an interview with him, it is proper I should 
tell you, is tlie probability that he, like myself, is a 
sufferer by Owen Lloyd, and may not therefore object 
to defray a fair share of the cost likely to be incurred 
in unkennelling the delinquent, and prosecuting him to 
conviction; or, which would be far better, lie may be in 
possession of information that will enable us to obtain 
eomplctely the cine I alre.'idy almost grasp. Rut we 
must be cautious; X. Y. Z. may be a relative or friend 
of Idoyd’s, and in that case, to possess him of our plans 
would answer no purpose but to afford him an oppor¬ 
tunity of lialfling tliem. Thus much premised, 1 had 
lietter at once proceed to read over to you a few parti¬ 
culars I have jotted down, which, you will perceive, 
throw Iiglit ami colour over the suspicions I have been 
within tlu'se few days compelled to entertain. Yon are 
doiilitloss acquainted with the full particulars of the 
rohlicry at my residence, Brook Street, last Thursday 
fortnight?’ 

‘ Yes i especially the report of the officers, that the 
crioie must have been committed by persons familiar 
with tlie iireniises and the general habits of the family.’ 

‘ Precisely. Now, have you your memorandum-book 
ready ?’ 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘You Ii.ail better write with ink,’ said Mr Smith, 
pushing an inkstand and pens towards me. ' Imptirtant 
niemoranila should never, where there is a possibility 
of avoiding it, be written in pencil. Friction, thumbing, 
use of any kind, often partially obliterates them, creat¬ 
ing endless Confusion and mistakes. Arc you ready?’ 

‘ I’erfectly.’ 

‘ Owen I/Ioyd, a native of Wales, and, it was under¬ 
stood, deaoonded from a higlily-rcspectahle family there. 
Alioiit five feet eight; but I need not describe his per¬ 
son over again. Many years with us, first as junior, 
tlicn ns head clerk; during whicfi his conduct, as re¬ 
gards the firm, was exemplary. A man of yielding, 
irresolute mind—if indeed a person can be said to really 
possess a mind at all who is always changing it for 
some other person’s—incapable of saying “No” to em¬ 
barrassing, impoverishing requests—one, in short, Mr 
Waters, of that numerous class of individuals whom 
fools say are nobody’s enemies but their own, as if that 
were possible’- 

‘ I understand; but I really do not see how this bears 
upon ’-- 

* The mission yon are directed to undertake ? I think 
it does, as you will presently see. Three years ago, 
Owen Lliyd having involved himself, in consequence of 
tlie serious defect of character I have indicated, in large 
liabilities for pretended friends, left our employment; 
and to avojd a jail, fled, no one could discover whither. 
Edsvard Jones, also a native of the principality, whose 
description, as well as that of his wife, you will receive 
from the superintendent, was discharged about seven ^ 


years since from our service for misconduct, and went, 
we understood, to America. He always appearetl to pos¬ 
sess great influence over the mind of liis considerably 
younger countryman Lloyd. Jones and his wife were 
seen three evenings since by one of our clerks near 
Temple Bar. 1 am of opinion, Mr Waters,’ continued 
Mr Smith, removing his spectacles, and closing the note¬ 
book, from which he had been reading,' that it is only 
the flrst step in crime, or criminal imprudence, wliieh 
feeble-minded men especially long hesitate or boggle 
at; and I now more than suspect that, pressed by po¬ 
verty, and very possibly yielding to the persuasions and 
example of Jones—who, by the way, was ns well ac¬ 
quainted with the premises in Brook Street as his fellow- 
clerk—the once honest, ductile Owen Lloyd, ia now a 
common thief and burglar.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ 

• Yes. A ntore minute search led to the discovery, the 
day before yesterday, of a pocket-book behind some 
liook-slielves in the library. As no property had been 
taken from that room—though the lock of a large iron 
chest, containing coins and medals, had been evidently 
tampered with—the search there was not at first very 
rigorous. 'That pocket-book—here it is—belonged, I 
know, to Owen Lloyd when in our service. See, here 
are his initials stamped on the cover.’ 

‘ Might ho not have inadvertently left it there when 
with you ? ’ 

‘ You will sciircely think so after reading the date of 
the five-pound note of the Hampshire County Bank, 
wiiicii yon will find within the inner lining.’ * 

* The date ia 1831.’ 

‘ E.xactly. I have also strong reason for believing 
that Owen Lloyd is now, or has been lately, residing in 
some part of Uampsliire.’ 

‘ That is important.’ 

' This letter,’ continued Mr Smitli; and then pausing 
for a brief space in some embarrassment, he added— 

‘ The commissioner informed me, Mr Waters, that you 
were a person upon whose good seiiso and discretion, as 
well as sagacity and courage, every confidence miglit lie 
placed. I therefore feel less.iiifflculty than I otherwise 
should in admitting you a little behind the family screen, 
and entering with you upon matters one would not^ 
willingly have bruited in the public ear.’ 

I bowed, and he presently proceeded. 

‘ Owen Idoyd, I sliould tell you, is married to a very 
amiable, superior sort of woman, and has one oblid, a 
daughter named Caroline, an elegant, gentle-mannered, 
lieautifiil girl I admit, to whom niy wife was mncli iit- 
taclicd, and she was consequently a frequent visitor in i 
Brook Street This I always felt was very imprudent; 
and the result was, that my son Arthur Smith—only 
about two years her senior; she was just turned of 
seventeen wlien her father was compelled to fly from 
his creditors—formed a silly, boyish attachment for her. 
They liave since, 1 gatlier from this letter, wliicli I 
found yesterday in Artliur’s dressing-room, carried on, 
at long intervals, a clandestine corccsiiqndcnce, waiting 
for tlie advent of more propitious times—which, being 
interpreted,’ added Mr Smith with a sardonic sneer, 

‘ means of course niy death and burial.’ • 

‘ You are in possession, then, if Miss Caroline Lloyd 
is living with her fatlier, of his precise place of abode ?’ 

‘Not exactly. The cori^apondonce it, it seems, 
carried on without the knowledge of Owen Lloyd; and 
the girl states in answer, it should seem, to Arthiw’s 
inquiries, that her father would never forgive her jf, 
under present circumstances, she disclosed his place of 
residence— ice can now very well understand that—and 
she intreats Arthur not to persist, at least for the pre¬ 
sent, in his attempts to ditoover her. My ion, you 
must understand, is now of age, and so far us fortune U 
concerned, is, thanka to a legacy from an aunt on his 
mother’s side, independent of me.’ 

• What post-mark does the letter bear ? ’ 

‘Charing-Cross. Miss Lloyd states that it will be 
posted in London by a friend; that friend being, 1 no- 
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thing doubt, her father's confederate, Jones. But to 
us the moat important part of the epistle is the follow¬ 
ing line :—“ My father met with a sad accident in the 
forest some time ago, but is now quite recovered.” The 
words in the forest have, you see, Ixicn written over, but 
not so entirely as to prevent their being, with a little 
trouble, traced. Now, coupling this expression with the 
Hampshire bank-note, I am of opinion that Lloyd is 
concealed somewhere in the New Forest.’ 

‘A shrewd guess, at all events.’ 

’You now perceive what weighty motives I have to 
bring this man to justice. The property carried off I 
care little cuinparutively about; but the intercourse 
between the girl and my son must at any cost be ter- 
rninated’- 

He was interrupted by a clerk, who entered to say 
that Mr William Lloyd, the gentleman who had adver¬ 
tised as ‘ X. Y. Z.,’ desired to speak to him. Mr Smith 
directed Mr Lloyd to be shown in; and then, snatching 
up the * Police Gazette,* and thrusting it into one of the 
table-drawers, said in a low voice, but marked emphasis, 
* A relative, no doubt, by the name: be silent, and be 
watchful.’ 

A minute afterwards Mr Lloyd was ushered Into the 
room. He was a thin, emaciated, and apparently sor¬ 
row-stricken man, on the wintry side of middle age, 
but of mild, courteous, gentlemanly speech and man¬ 
ners. He was evidently nervous and agitated, and after 
I a word or two of customary salutation, said hastily, 

’ f gather from this note, sir, that you can afford me 
■ tidings o^niy long-lost brother Owen: where is he?’ 

: He liKiked eagerly round the apartment, gazed with 
curious e:irne8tness in my face, and then again turncil 
with tremulous anxiety to Mr Smith. ‘ Is he dead ? 
Pray do not keep me in suspense.’ 

‘ Sit down, sir,’ said Mr Smith, pointing to a chair, 
i * Your brother, Owen Lloyd, was for many years a clerk 
in this cstablishineiit’- 

‘ IPn-v— wan/’ interrupted Afr Lloyd with greatly-in¬ 
creased agitation : ‘ not now, then—he has left you ?’ 

‘ For upwards of three years. A few days ago—pray 
do not interrupt me—I obtained intelligence of him, 
which, with such assistance as you may ^xissibly be able 
to afford, will perhaps suffice to enable this geutleinan’ 
—pointing to me—‘ to discover his present residence.’ 

1 could not stand the look which Mr Idoyd fixed upon 
me, and turned hastily away to gaze out of the win¬ 
dow, as if attracted by the noise of a squabble between 
two draymen, which fortunately broke out at the nio- 
nieiit in the narrow, choked-up street. 

‘ For what purpose, sir, are you instituting this eager 

search after niy brotlier ? It cannot be that- No, 

no—he has left you, you say, more than three years: 
besides, tho bare supposition is as wicked as absurd.’ 

‘ Tlie truth is, Mr Lloyd,’ rejoined Mr Smith after a 
few moments’ reflection, ‘ there is great danger that my 
sun may disadvantageously connect himself with your 
—with your brother’s family —jnay, in fact, marry 
his daughter Caroline. Now 1 'could easily convince 
Owen ’- 

‘ Caroliqe 1 ’ interjected Mr Lloyd with a tremulous 
accent, and his dim eyes suffused with tears—' Caro¬ 
line 1—ay, truly 4er daughter would be named Caro¬ 
line.’ An instant after, hi; added, drawing himself up 
with an air of pride and some sternness: ‘ Caroline 
Lloyd, sir, is a person who, by birtli, and, 1 doubt not, 
clAracter and attainments, is a fitting match for tlie 
son of the proudest merchant of this proud city.’ 

‘Very likely,’ rejoined Mr Smith dryly; ‘but you 
mfiilt excuse me fur saying that, as regards tny son, it | 
is one which I will at any cost prevent.’ 

‘How am 1 to know,’ observed Mr Lloyd, whose 
glance of pride had quickly passed away, ‘ that you are 
dealing fairly and candidly with me in the matter ? ’ 

•■v. In reply to this home-thrust, Mr Smitli placed the 
let'ttsr addressed by Miss Lloyd to his son in the hands 
of tlild questioner, at the same time cxplaming how he 
hod attained it. 

1 


Mr Lloyd’s hands trembled, and his tears fell fast 
ovpr the letter as he hurriedly perused it It seemed by 
his broken, involuntary ejaculations, that old thoughts 
and memories were deeply stirred within him. ‘ Poor 
girl I—so young, so gentle, and so sorely tried 1 Her 
mother’s very turn of thought and phrase. Owen, too, 
artless, honourable, just as ho was ever, except when 
the dupe of knaves and villains.’ 

He seemed buried in thought for some time after the 
perusal of the letter; and Mr Smith, whose cue it was 
to avoid exciting suspicion by too great eagerness of 
speech, was growing fldgetty. At length, suddenly look¬ 
ing up, he said in a dejected tone, * If this is all you 
have ascertained, we seem as far off as ever. I can 
afford you no help.’ 

‘ I am not sure of that,’ replied Mr Smith. *^t us 
look calmly at the matter. Your brother is evidently 
not living in liondon, and that accounts for your adver¬ 
tisements not being answered.’ 

‘ Truly.’ 

‘ If you look at the letter attentively, you will per¬ 
ceive that three important words, “in the forest,” have 
been partially erased.’ 

‘ Yes, it is indeed so : but what’- 

‘ Now, is there no particular locality in the country 
to which your brother would be likely to betake him¬ 
self in jireference to another ? Gentlemen of fancy and 
sentiment,’ added Mr Smith, ‘usually fall back, I liave 
he.'ird, upon some favourite haunt of early days when 
pressed by adversity,’ 

‘ It is natural they should,’ replied Mr Lloyd, heed¬ 
less of the sneer. *I have felt that longing for old 
haunts and old faces in intensest force, even when I was 
what the world calls prospering in strange lands; and 

hnw much more- But no; he would not return to 

Wales—to Caermnrthen—to bo looked down upon by 
; those amongst whom our family for so many genera¬ 
tions stood equal with the highest. Besides, I have per¬ 
sonally sought him there—in vain.’ 

‘Blit his wife — sAc is not a native of the princi¬ 
pality ? ’ 

‘No. Ah! I remember. The forest! It must be so! 
Caroline Ileyworth, whom we first met in the Isle of 
Wight, is a native of Beaulieu, a village in the New 
Forest, Hampshire. A small, very small property there, 
bequeathed by an uncle, belonged to her, and perhaps 
has not been disposed of. How came I not to think of 
this before? 1 will set out at once—and yet pressing 
busine.s8 requires my stay here for a day or two.’ 

‘ Tills gentleman, Mr Waters, can proceed to Beau¬ 
lieu immediately.’ 

‘ That must do then. You will call on me, Mr 
Waters—here is my address—before you leave town. 
Thank you. And Goil bless you, sir,’ be added, sud¬ 
denly seizing Air Smith’s hand, * for the light you have 
thrown upon this wearying, and, I feared, hopeless 
search. You need not be so anxious, sir, to send a 
special messenger to release your son from liis promise 
of marriage to my niece. None of us, be assured, will 
be desirous of forcing her upon a reluctant family.’ 
Me then bowed, and withdrew. 

‘ Air Waters,’ said Mr Smith with a good deal of 
sternness, as soon as we were alone, ‘ I expect that no 
sentimeni d crotchet will prevent your doing your duty 
in this matter?’ 

‘ What right,’ I answered with some heat, ‘ have yon, 
sir, to make such an insinuation ? * 

* Because I perceived, by yoiir manner, that you dis¬ 
approved my questioning Mr Lloyd as t« the likeliest 
mode of securing his brother.’ 

‘ My manner but interpreted my thoughts: still, sir, 

I know what belongs to my duty, and shiul perform it.’ 

* Enough: 1 have nothing more to say.’ 

I drew on my gloves, took up my hat, and was 
leaving the room, when Air Smitli exclaia.ed, ‘ Stay 
one moment, Mr Waters: you see that my great object 
is to break off the connection between my son and Miss 
Lloyd?* 
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‘Ido.’ 

‘ I am qot anxioM, yoo vill remember, to pieu the 
prosecution if, by a frank mritun eokfemon of Ait fftlilt, 
Owen Lloyd i^cea an insuperable bu between his child 
and mine. You understand ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly. Bat permit me to obserre, that tho duty 
you just now hinted I might hesitate to perform, wiU 
not permit me to be a party to any such transaction. 
Good-day.’ 

1 waited on Mr Williaiu Lloyd soon afterwards, and 
listened with painful interest to the brief history which 
he, with chil^ike simplicity, narrated of his own and 
brother’s fortunes. It was a sad, oft-told tale. They 
had been early left orphans | and deprired of judicious 
guidance, had run—William more especially—a wild 
career of dissipation, till all was gone. Just before the 
crash came, they had both fallen in love with the same 
woman, Caroline Heyworth, who had preferred the 
meeker, more gentle-hearted Owen, to his elder brother. 
They parted in anger. William obtained a situation 
as bailiff and overseer of an estate in Jamaica, where, 
by many years of toil, good fortune, and economy, he 
at length ruined his health and restored his fortunes; 
and was now returned to die rich in his native country; 
.Hid, as he had till an hour before feared, unlamented 
and untended save by hirelings. I promised to write 
immediately I had seen his brother; and with a sor¬ 
rowful heart took leave of the vainly-rejoicing, prema¬ 
turely-aged man. 

I arrived at Southampton by the night-coach—the 
railway was but just begun, I remember—and was in¬ 
formed that the best mode of reaching Beaulieu — 
Bewley, they pronounced it—was by crossing the South¬ 
ampton river to the village of Hythe, which was but a 
few miles distance from Beaulieu. As soon as I had 
breakfasted, I hastened to the quay, and was soon 
speeding across the tranquil waters in one of tho sharp- 
stemmed wherries which plied constantly between tlie 
shores. My attention was soon arrested by two figures 
in the stem of the boat, a man and woman. A slight 
examination of their features sufilced to convince me 
tliat tliey were Jones and his wife. They evidently 
entertained no suspicion of pursuit; and as 1 heard 
them tell tho boatmen they were going on to Bewley, I 
determined for the present nut to disturb their fancied 
security. It was fortunate I did so. As soon as we had 
landed, they passed into a mean-looking dwelling, which, 
from some nets, and a boat under repair, in a small 
yard in front of it, I concluded to be a fisherman's. As 
no veliicle could be readily procured, I determined on 
walking on, .and easily reached Beaulieu, which is 
charmingly situated just within the skirts of the New 
Forest, about twelve o’clock. After partaking of a slight 
repast at the principal inn of the place—1 forget its 
name; but it was, I remember, within a stone’s-throw 
of tlie celebrated Beaulieu Abbey ruing—I easily con¬ 
trived, by a few careless, indirect questions, to elicit all 
the information I required of the loquacious waiting- 
maid. Mr Lloyd, who seemed to bear an excellent ctia- 
raeter, lived, I was informed, at a cottage about half a 
mild distant from the inn, and chiefly supported himself 
as a measurer of timber—beech and ash: a small stock 
—the oak jvas reserved for government purposes—he 
usually kept on hand. Miss Caroline, the girl said, did 
beautiful fancy-work; and a group of flowers painted by 
her, as natural as life, was framed and glazed in the bar, 
if I would like to see it. Upon the right track sure 
enough! Mr Lloyd, there could be no longer a doubt, 
had unconsciously betrayed his unfortunate, guilty 
brother into the hands of justice, and I, an agent of the 
iron law, was already upon the threshold of his hiding- 
place I JL felt no pleasure at the success of the scheme. 
To have bravely and honestly stood up against an ad¬ 
verse fate for so many years, only to fall into crime just 
as fortune, had grown weary of persecuting him, and a 
long-estranged brother had returned to raise him and 
his to their former position in society, was melancholy 

indeed t And the young woman too, whose letter 

1 • 


breathed so pure, so. gentle, so patient a spirit I —it 
would not bear thinking about—and I resolutely strove 
to look upon the affair os one of everyday routine. It 
would not, do, however; and 1 was about to quit the 
room in no very enviable frame of mind, when my boat 
companions^ Mr and Mrs Jones, entered, and seated 
themselves at one of the tables. The apartment was 
rather a large one, and as I was seated in the corner of 
a box at some distance from the entrance, they did not 
at first observe me; and several words caught my ear 
which awakened a strong desire to hear more. That I 
might do so, I instantly adopted a Very common, but 
not the lass often very auccessfol device. As soon as the 
new-comers perceived me, their whispered colloquy 
stopped abruptly; and after a minute or so, the mau 
said, looking hard at me, ' Good-day, air; you have 
had rather a long walk?’ and he glanced at my dusty 
boots. 

* Sir,’ I replied, enclosing my left ear with my hand 
in the manner of a natural ear • trumpet, ‘ did you . 
speak ? ’ 

‘ A dusty walk,’ he rqjoined in a voice that might 
have been heard in a hurricane or across Fleet Street. 

‘ One o’clock I ’ I replied, pulling out my watch. ‘ No: 
it wants a quarter yet.' 

‘Deaf as the Monument,’ said Jones to his com¬ 
panion. ‘ All right’ 

Tlie suspended dialogue was but partially resumed. 

‘ Do you think,’ said the woman, after the lapse of 
about five minutes—‘ do you think Owen and his fiimily 
will go with us ? I hope not’ < 

‘ Not he: I only asked him just for the say-so of the 
thing. Ho is too chicken-hearted for that, or for any¬ 
thing else that requires pluck.’ 

Finishing the spirits and water they had ordered, 
they soon afterwards went out. I followed. , 

As soon as we had gone about a hundred paces from 
tho house, I said, ‘ J’ray can you tell me which is Mr 
Lloyd tlie beech-merchant’s house?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the man, taking hold of my arm, and 
hallooing into my ear with a jiowet sufficient to really 
deafen one for life; ‘ we are going there to dine.’ 

I nodded coniprchonsioii, and on we journeyed. Wo 
were met at tlie door by Owen Lloyd himself—a 
man in whoso countenance guilelessness, even to sinf- 
plicity, seemed stamped by nature’s own true hand. 

So much, thought I, for the reliance to be placed 
on physiognomy! ‘ I have brought you a customer,’ 
said Mr Jones; ‘ but ho is as deaf as a stmie.’ I 
was courteously invited in by signs; and with mnch 
hallooing and shouting, it was finally settled tliat, 
after dinner, 1 should look over Mr Lloyd's stock of 
wood. Dinner had just been placed on the table by 
Mrs Lloyd and her daughter. A still very comely, 
interesting woman was Mrs Lloyd, though time and 
sorrow had long since set their unniistakeable seals 
upon her. Her daughter was, I thought, one of the 
most charming, graceful young women I had ever 
seen, spite of the tinge of sadness which dwelt upon her 
sweet face, deepening its interest if il somewhat dimi¬ 
nished its beauty. My heart ached to think of the 
misery the announcement of my errand must presently 
bring on such gentle beings—innocent, I felt confident, 
even of the knowledge of the crime that bad been com¬ 
mitted. I dreaded to begiil—not, Heaven knows, from 
any fear of tlie men, wlio, compared with me, were 
poor, feeble creatures, and 1 could easily have mastued 
half-a-dozeu such; but the females—that young girl I 
especially—how encounter their despair? I mutely 
declined dinner, but accepted a glass of ale, and sat 
down till I could muster sufficient resolution fur' the 
performance of my task; for I felt this was an oppor¬ 
tunity of quietly effecting the capture of both the sus¬ 
pected criminals which must not be neglected. 

Dinner was just over when Mrs Lloyd said, ‘ Oh, Mr 
Jones, have you seen anything of my liusband’t pock»I- 
book ? It was on a shelf in the room where you slept— 
not the last time, but when you were here abouirttaree 
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I wpt-k8 ago. We can And it iiowliere; and I thought 
you might poiisibly have taken it by mistake.’ 

‘ A black, common-looking thing?’ said Jones. 

• Yes.’ 

‘ I did take it by mistake. 1 found it in one of my 
paTuels, and put it in my pocket, intending of course 
to return it when I came back; hut I remember, when 
wanting to open a lock of wliich I had lost the key, 
taking it out to see if it contained a pencil-case which 
I thougtit might answer the purpose; and Anding none, 
tossing it away in a pet, I could not afterwards And it.’ 

‘ Then it is lost ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but what of that ? Tliere was nothing in it’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ rejoined Owen; ‘there was a 

A ve-pnuiid country note in it, and the loss will-What 

is the matter, friend ?’ 

I 1 had sprung upon my feet with uncontrollable emo- 
I tion ; Mr Lloyd’s observation recalled me to myself, 
and I sat down again, muttering something about a 
sudden pain in tlie side. 

‘ Oil, if that’s tlie case,’ said Jones, ‘ I’ll make it up 
willingly. I am pretty rich, you know, just now.’ 

‘ We shall be much obliged to you,’ said Mrs Lloyd ; 
‘ its loss would be a sad blow to us.’ 

‘ How came you to send those heavy boxes here, 
,Tones ? ’ said Owen Lloyd. ‘ Would it not have been 
iicttcr to liiivo sent them direct to Portsmuutli, wliere 
tlie vessel calls ? ’ 

‘ I had not quite made up my mind to return to 
America then; and 1 knew tliey would be safer here 
than anywhere else.’ 

‘ When do you mean to take them away ? We are 
so badly oA" for room, that they terribly hamper us.’ 

‘ This evening, about nine o’clock. I have liircd a 
smack at Ilythe to take us, bag and baggage, down 
the river to meet tlie liner winch calls off I’orts- 
' moutli to-morrow. 1 wisli we could persuade you to 
go with us.’ 

‘ Tliank you, .Jones,’ replied Owen in a dejected tone. 

‘ I have very little to hope for here; still my lieart clings 
to tlie old country.’ 

I had heard enough ; and hastily rising, intimated a 
wish to look at the timber at once. Mr Lloyd imme¬ 
diately rose, and Jones and his wife left the cottage 
t.) return to ITythc at tlie same time that we did. 1 
marked a few pieces of timber, and promising to send 
for them in tlie morning, hastened away. 

A mountain seemed removed from off my breast: I 
felt ns if I had achieved a great personal deliverance. 
Truly a wonderful interposition of Providence, I thought, 

I tiint has so signally averted tlie fatal conseijiiences likely 
' to hare resulted from the thoughtless imprudence of 
I Owen Lloyd, in allowing liis house to be made, however 
I iunoceiitly, a receptacle for stolen goods, at tlie solicita¬ 
tions, too, of a man whose cliaracter lie knew to be none 
of tlie purest. He had had a narrow escape, and might 
with perfect truth exclaim— 

• Tlicri-’H a Divinity that shapes our cmls, 

Kough-bow thtfiii how we will.' 

The warrants of which I was the bearer flie London 
police nutisorities had taken care to get indorsed by a 
magistrate of the county of ITampshire, wiio liappened 
to he in London, so that I found no diAiculty in arrang¬ 
ing effectually for tlie cnptiA'e and safe custody of Jones 
and his assistants when lie came to fetch his booty. 

I bad just returned to the Beaulieu inn, after 
coifpleting niy arrangements, when a carriage drove 
furiously up to the door, and who should, to my utter 
astonishment, aligiit, but Mr William Lloyd, and Messrs 
Smith, father and son. I hastened out, and brieAy en¬ 
joining caution and silciice, begged them to step with 
me into a private room. The agitation of Mr Lloyd 
and of Mr Arthur Smith was extreme, but Mr Smith 
appeared cold and impassive as ever. I soon ascer- 
t.V.ied that Arthur Smith, by liis motlior’s assistance, I 
suspect, had early penetrated his father’s schemes and 
secrets, and had, in consequence, caused Mr William 


Lloyd to be watched home, with whom, immediately II 
after I had left, he had a long conference.^ I.<ater in 
th6 evening an iclaircusmtnt with the father took j 
place; and after a long and stormy discussion, it was . 
resolved that nil three should the next morning post .1 
down to Beaulieu, and act aa circumstances might i! 
suggest.’ My story was soon told. It was received of | 
course with unbounded joy by the brother and tlie ! 
lover; and even through the father’s apparent indiffer- I 
ence I could perceive that his refusal to participate in | 
the general joy would not be of long duration. The 
large fortune which Mr William Lloyd intimated liis 
intention to bestow upon Iiis niece was a new and 
softening clement in the affair. 

Mr Smith, senior, ordered his dinner; and Mr Lloyd 
and Arthur Smith—but why need. I attempt to relate 
what the;/ did ? I only know that wlicn, a long time 
afterwards, I ventured to look in at Mr Owen Lloyd’s 
cottage, all the Ave inmates — brother, uncle, lover, 
niece, and wife—were talking, laughing, weeping, smil¬ 
ing, like distracted creatures, and seemed utterly inca- i 
pable of reasonable discourse. An hour after tliat, as I ij 
stood screened by a bedt of forest-trees in wait for Mr [j 
Jones and company, I noticed, as they all strolled past 
I me in the clear moonlight, that the tears, tlie agitation 
hud passed away, leaving only smiles and grateful joy ; 
on the glad faces so lately clouded by anxiety and | 
sorrow. A mighty change in so brief a space! 

Mr Jones arrived with his cart and helpers in due i 
time. A man wlio sometimes assisted in tlie timber- ; 
yard was deputed, with an apology for the absence of ' 
Mr Lloyd, to deliver the goods. The boxes, full of ; 
plate and other valuables, were soon hoisted in, and tlie 1 
cart moved off, I let it proceed about a mile, and then, | 
with the help I had placed in readiness, easily secured j 
tlie astounded burglar and his assistants; and early the i 
next morning ,Tones was on his road to London. lie i 
was tried at tlie ensuing Old-Bailey sessions, convicted, | 
and transported for life; and the discretion I had ever- j 
ciseil in not executing tlie warrant against Owen Lloyd 
was decidedly approved of by the authorities. 

It was about two moiitlis after my Arst interview 
with Mr Bniith that, on returning home one evening, 
my wife placed before me a piece of briile-cake, ami 
two beautifully-engraved cards united with white satin 
ribbon, bearing tlie names of Mr and Mrs Artbiir 
Smith. 1 was more gratiAcd by this little act of cour¬ 
tesy for Emily’s sake, as tliose who have temporarily 
fallen from a certain position in society will easily 
understand, tlian I should have been by the costliest 
present. The service I had rendered was purely acci¬ 
dental: it has nevertheless been always kindly remem¬ 
bered by all parties wliora it so critically served. 


RUINS. 

Everythino is mutable, everything is perishable around 
us. Thu forms of nature and the works of art alike 
crumble away; and amid the gigantic forms that surround 
it, the soul of man is alone immortal. Knowledge itself 
ebbs and Aows like the changing sea, and art has become 
extinct in regions where it earliest Aourished. Kingdoms 
that once gave law to the nations, Agure no more in the 
world’s history leaving nothing but a name, and Ruins. 

Most of the ruins of the ancient world are remarkable 
as monuments of a political clement now happily ex¬ 
tinct. They are emblems of that despotic rule which, in 
the early history of mankind, was wcll-iiifrh universal; 
which delighted in rearing immense structures, like the 
Pyramids, of little utility, but requiring an enormous ex¬ 
penditure of labour; and contrasted with the ct^ricious- 
nesH and violence of which, the most arbitrary of modern 
govemmenls is liberty itself. But such ruins not only 
teach us to be grateful to Heaven for the btessings of 
political freedom, but reveal to us glimpses of a past 
which, but for them, would remain veiled in obscurity. 
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Hy a right use of them we discover, mote or less perfectly, 
1 the history^end tho customs of races long dead. Buped 
' Herculaneum, once more ^ven back to the sunbeams, ie> 
' veals to us the domestic life of ancient Rome; the hiero- 
' glyphics of Kgypt, the paintings and sculptures of Nineveh, 
' tell us stories of their kings, and show us symbols of their 
\ splendour. What geology is to us in relation to the early 
1 earth, such are ruins in regard to its human habitants: 

1 they are their history in stone. 

1 There is a peculiar grandeur and impressiveness in the 
! ruins which date from the era of the old universal rao- 
! narchies. So many centuries hare rolled away since then, 

1 conquest and 'desolation bare so often swept over their 

1 territories, and tyranny so decimated their inhabitants, 

1 that among them Decay assumes a grander form than 

1 elsewhere in the world. It is not single edifices dilapi- 
1' dated that meet our view, but whole cities desolate— 

1 whole cities so crumbled Into dust, that the ’ cry sites of 
1 some of the greatest of ancient capitals have slipped from 

1 the world’s memory. Egypt, Greece, Persia, the Assyrian 

1 realm, are great names, once filling earth with their 
glory, now all but obliterated from the roll of nations. 
tVe enter tho regions where once sat those old Queens of 
the East, and look for some reflection of former greatness 
still lingering on the brows of the inhabitants. We look 
in vain. Cities are mean; poverty Is everywhere; man is 
i degraded, nature half desolate, and the testimony of our 
j senses makes us sceptical as to the truth of history. But 

1 search yet further, and lol silent and inanimate witnesses 
! for the dead rise around. Amid the solitude and the 

I desert, jiillar and obelisk, palace and temple, cities im¬ 
mense even in their ruins, mark how the barren sands 

1 wcie once a garden, and the solitude was peopled by busy 

1 myriads. Tliose shattered colonnades, those fallen capi- 
j tals and mutilated statues, once rose above the dwellings 
!l of Hundred-gated Thebes; those mounds of rubbish, now 

1 shunned even by the wild Bedouin, cover the wondrous 
lelics of Nineveh; these silent mountains that look down 
; i on the lone, ruin-covered plain of Merdusht, onco echoed 

1 . back the shouts of royal Persepolis. Ruins are the voice 
of past age.s chiding tho present for its degeneracy. They 
are like sea-ware on the shore at low water, marking how 
high the tide of civilisation once rose. 

^V'hcn we consider the remote period at which such 
i edifices were constructed, we are at first surprised by two 
' qualities which they exhibit, sometimes united, some- 
: times a]>art—magnitude and beauty. Magnitude always 
exerts a great influence on the senses; and without seek¬ 
ing to explain how such an etfect is produced, it is evi¬ 
dent from history that an admiration of the colossal is 
especially characteristic of the human mind in tho early 
stages of its development. Accordingly, and perhaps also 
from a recollection of gigantic works before the Flood, 
the first undertaking of the united race of Postdiluvians 
was tho vastly-imagined Tower of Babel. The first family 
of man in Europe—the Pelasgi—mute and inglorious in 
; everything else, have left samples of an enormous arclii- 
! lecture, whose ruins to this day exist under the title of 

1 Cyclopean. This peculiarity is not confined to the shores 
i of the Mediterranean. In the remote East, and in the 
j long undiscovered regions of the West, in Ceylon and in 
; Mexico, the aboriginal races have left their sole memo- 
1 rials in similar masses of masonry. With them size seems 
j to have been every thing; it was magnitude which then 
; fascinated the imagination. Even when men are well 

1 advanced ip civilisation, the same spirit is perceptible 

1 among them, and a love of exaggeration, the frequent 

1 use of hyperbole, characterises the early literature of all 
nations. x 

From the exquuite beauty of much of the architecture, 
poetry, and sculpture that have come down to us from 
antiquity, the lingular fact is apparent, that the fine 
arts reached perfection at a time when those conducive 
to the material comforts were still in infancy. In those 
days the race of man was vet young; and youth in the 
species, as in the individual, is tho seasm of the Beauti¬ 
ful. It was a lively love and susceptibinty to the charms 
of nature that peopled the woods and waters, the sunny 
skies and the sparkling sea, with deities in sympathy 
with man — that saw in the rainbow a messenger from 
heaven to earth, and in the thunder of the tempest tiie 
wrath of the Most High. The vague ever excites inte¬ 
rest; and the mysterious phenomena of nature eontri- 
buted to fix their attention on her aspects, and conse¬ 
quently on her beauties. Ccnlam and Terra, heaven and 
earth — in one word, Nature was the great goddess of 
paganism. She was the great parent of their Pantheon 
— from her all other gods drew birth; they were personi¬ 
fications of her powers, and, till tho days of the Greeks, • 
it was under forms of her that they were worshipped. 
This susceptibility to beauty in nature was the parent 
of the beautiful in art. In stone, in bronze, on the can¬ 
vas, they strove to reproduce tho perfection of form that 
they beheld in select nature—to attain the same harmony 
of parts—and thus to awaken in the beholder correspond¬ 
ing emotions of pleasure. Thus art, in different countries, 
varied with the aspects of nature. The monotonous 
vastness and horizontal lines of tho scenery of Egypt, find 
a counterpart in the heavy and monotonous grandeur 
of its temples; and the unhandsome features of its in¬ 
habitants, in the half-Negro faces of its gods. In Greece, 
on tho other hand, the variety in its architecture corre¬ 
sponds with tho varied aspects of the country; and its 
exquisite sculpture is but a reftection of the noble linea¬ 
ments of the people. The showy prettiness of Chioose , 
decoration is typical tfif the Flowery Realm; and from 
the exuberance of animal life in Central Asia, springs 
the profusion of animal forms in the sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture of India, Persia, and Assyria. 

External circumstances also then fostered genius in 
architecture. Splendour was the glory of the kings of 
those days—partly from taste, but not less so from neces¬ 
sity. The moral faculties of their subjects were too weak 
to be alone regarded: their senses had to be appealed to! 

As, during the Heroic Age, the king distinguished him. 
self from his army by his valour in the field, so, during 
peace, bo hod to distinguish himself from his subjects 
by his magnificence. The royal mansion, constructed 
of enduring granite or shining marble, representeil the 
visibility of power; and the people felt that they could os 
soon shake the globe as overturn tho lord of so much 
might: hence the palaces of Persia. Religion, too, 
availed herself of like ineaiis of impressing the unspi- 
ritual mind of the people; while superstition imagined 
that the gods were pleased by the splendour of tho 
temples reared for their warship. Hence the stupendous 
temples of J.uxor and Carnac, with their huge orna¬ 
mented propylse, and far-stretching avenues of pillars 
arid sphinxes—and the countless other'sacred structures 
of Egypt, whose very ruins have all but perished i hence, 
too, the rock-temples of Ellora and Elephants, where the 
labour of the worshippers has hollowed out of the moun- 
tain rock a mansion for their deity, and has sculptured its 
sides with groups from Hindcji mythology. Even in the 
New World traces of a similar spirit are to be found; and 
doubtless the vast ruins recently discovered in Yucatan 
were designed to magnify the worship of the great sWh- 
god of the ancient Indians. 

The noblest source from which architecture can proceed 
was pre-eiiiiuently exhibited in the rwublics of Greece. 

The exalted race that peopled that favoured land had 
passed the stage of intelleotual development in which 
magnitude is the chief object of admiration ; and among 
them the great object of desire was beauty, and their* 
chief characteristic was the love of the beautiful. Amop^ 
them Despotism was not seen building palaces to exhibit 

Its oivn glory; it was a people gratifying an elevating 
passion, and, while doing so, voluntarily ^ding majesty 
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to the Rtnte. SirniAe and unoitentatioui in their prlrate 
dwelling*, they lavisiied genius and splendoar in the con¬ 
struction of their public building*; for the state was but 
a concentration of themselves, and in its gloiy they felt 
they were all partakera Nevertheless they desired 
lieauty more for itself than for its concomitant splen¬ 
dour ; and even^n religion they were less worshipper* of 
heaven than adorers of the beautiful. It is the loftiest 
of delights to say to the beautiful—* I am thy Maker I’ and 
■when Kneeling before the matchless statues of their gods, 
the Greeks rather gloried in them as divine creations of 
their genius, than humbled themselves before them as 
emblems of their deities. Favoured bv blood and ciimate, 
by the character of their country, and the advent to its 
shores of all the knowledge of the old Fast—the Greeks 
Itad a noble career before them ; and well did they fulfil 
their destiny. Genius and power have long departed 
from the descendants of that lonlly race ; but mankind 
still flock to the Hellenic strand to gaze on the divine 
' relics of the past. The sun of Greece has long set—but 
the land is still radiant with her ruins. 

Egypt—that land of silence and mystery—as if to com¬ 
pensate for its total deficiency of written records, has left 
the greatest nuriiber of ruins. From the mouth of the 
Nile to above the Cataracts, relics of former magnificence 
stretch away to the borders of the Desort; and even amid 
the now sandy wastes we stumble at times upon a ruin 
lordly even in its decay. It tells us the oft-told tale of 
the triumph of Time. Wo gaze on the ruin, and see in it 
n broken purpose—and the strain of our meditations is 
sad. Wo think of the mighty monarch its founder—proud 
of his power, and eager to use it; yet conscious of his 
evanescence, and resolved to triumph over decay ere it 
triumphed over him—dreading the forgetfulness of hu¬ 
man hearts, anil resolving to commit his glory to things 
loss noble, but less perishable than they, nnd to make the 
silent marble eloquent with his praise. Tho.se porpliyry 
blocks have come from the far-off Nubian mountains, and 
earth must have groaned for leagues beneath their weight; 
the carving of those friezes, and the sculpture of those 
statues, must have been the labour of years. Alas for 
the captive and the slave I Hundreds have toiled and 
sunk on the plain around us—till the royal pile became 
a cenotaph to slaves. That vase-shaped capital, half 
inibcddea in the sand, has been soiled with the sweat, 
perhaps dabbled with the blood, of poor goaded bciiip; 
and the sound of the lash and the groan of the victim 
have echoed in hails where splendour and gaiety were 
thenceforth to dwell. But long centuries have jiassed 
since then ; and now indignation does not break the calm 
of melancholy with which we gaze on the broken emblems 
of departed power. The structure which wfc.s to exhibit 
the glory and resources of a monarch lies shattered and 
crumbling in fragments; and the lotos-leaf, which every¬ 
where appear.* on the ruins, is an emblem of the oblivion 
that shrouds the name of the founder. 

But many a ruin that still ‘ enchants tho world’ 
awakens other reflections than on the fall of power. It 
may be a concentrated history of its architect—it may l>e 
the embodiment of the long dream that made up his life. 
From the inspired moment when first its ideal form filled 
his mental'ej'o, in fancy we see it haunting his reveries 
like fhe memory of a beautiful dream. In sorrow it has 
come like an angel to gladden his lonely hours; and 
thouj^ adversity crush hll spirit, he still clings like 
a lover to the dream of the soul. At length the object 
of^his life is accomplished; and the edifice, awful in its 
vastness, yet enchanting in its beauty, stands in the light 
of day complete. To behold beauty in mental vision is a 
joy—but to place it before the eyes of men, nnd see them 
bow in admiration and love, apd to knowtW it will live 
in theig,;momorie8 and hearts, elevating and gladdening, 
and tegetting fair shapes kindred to its own—this is joy 
.and, triumph. The object which thousands ate praising, 
and which will be the delight and glory of future ageii, is 
ms child—It i* a part of himself. And yet now It has 
perished : the hand of man or of Time has struck it to 
earth. It is a broken idol—and we half feel the anguish 
at its fall which death ho* long ago spared its worshipper. 


The joy, the inspiration of a lifetime—the creature and 
yet the idol of genius—lies shattered on the sand ; and the 
wllS p^m-tree rises green and graceful above its re¬ 
mains. In this we behold the moral of ruins—it is 
Nature triumphing over Art. 


A GOVERNESS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 

A Nt'MBEn of years a^o, when I was somewhat less fas¬ 
tidious in entering into an engagement than I have 
latterly become, I was induced to go to Ireland, to take 
charge of four young ladies in a gentleman’s family. It 
was going a terribly long way from home, and that was 
an unpleasant ciromnstance to contemplate; but every¬ 
body told me that 1 should be so very kindly treated, that 
1 did not long hesitate; and so accordingly behold me, in 
the first place, crossing the sea in a steamer to Dublin, 
and afterwards driving southwards inside the mail-coach, 
my spirits wonderfully up with the novelty of the scenery, 
and tho beautiful weather, which seemed to welcome me 
to ‘ the first gem of the ocean.’ 

1 do not wish to tell the namo of the town to which I 
was bound, and need only say that it was a seaport, with 
some pretty environs, embellished with gentlemen’s seats 
and pleasure-grounds. In one of these seats, a large and 
handsome mansion, surrounded by a park, and approached 
by an ‘ elegant’ avenue, 1 was to take up my residence. 

' A very pleasant affair I expect this is going to be,’ said 
I to myself, ns I was driven up to the door of the hall in 
a jaunting-car, which had been in attendance for me at 
the coach-office. * Nice, kind people, for having been so 
considerate—and what a good-looking establishment—as 
aristocratic as anybody could wish t’ 

Tlie Tolmies, as I shall call the family—of course 
using a fictitious appellation—were really a most agree¬ 
able set of people. The head of the house was much 
superior in station and character to a squireen. He pos¬ 
sessed considerable property, had been in parliament, 
nnd was a man of respectable acquirements, with exceed¬ 
ingly accomplished manners. His lady had been a reign¬ 
ing beauty in her youtli, and was still a person of fine 
appearance, though she seemed to havo retired in a great 
measure from the world of fashion. She dressed highly, 
and occupied herself a good deal in doing nothing. '\Vitli 
regard to her daughters, who were to bo my pupils, they 
were obliging, light-hearted, and pretty. 1 liked them at 
first sight; nor did subsequent experience make any sen¬ 
sible alteration on this feeling. 

The range of my duties was soon airanged. French, 
music, and drawing were to be the principal le.ssnns; and 
to work wc set in the best possible spirits. I must say, 
however, that a chill began to creep over me when 1 had | 
time to look about me. Inside and outside the mansion | 
there was a curious mixture of the genteel with the i 
shabby. There seemed to be no exact perception of what j 
was due to comfort, not to speak of respectability. Seve- j 
ral panes of glass were broken, and not one of them was 
restored during my stay. Sometimes they were open, the 
holes admitting rain and wind, and sometimes they were 
stopped with anything that could be readily laid hold of. 
The glazier was always to bo sent for; but this proved 
only a figure of speech. 

My own room contrasted unpleasantly w^th, what till 
this time, T had been in the custom of thinking indis- 
pensahlp. On the night after my arrival I wished to 
fasten the Moor of my room, but found that it had no 
lock, and 1 was obliged to keep it shut by means of a 
piece of furniture. This did not more disconcert me 
than the discovery next morning that the room had no 
bell. I wanted a little hot water; but how Vas I to make 
myself heard I In'vain I called firom the top of the stair¬ 
case; nobody came. At length I recollected that there 
was a bell at tho hall door; so, throwing on 'h cloak, 1 
descended to the lower regions, and tolled the entrance- 
hell. Great was the commotion at so unusual a sound 
at this early hour, and servants were soon hn the spot 
wondering at the summons. The required hot water was 
brought to me in a broken china jug. 

AMay or two afterward*,,on going into my apartment, ■ 
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I was not a little astonished at obserting that the hotue* 
maid had been using my toUet-appaijatus, and was. at 
the very moment of my entrance, wiping her face with 
my only towel. 

‘ Judy,’ said I, ‘ that it taking too much liberty, I mutt 
say. Go fetch to me a clean towel at anyrate.’ 

‘ A clans towel, did you say, miss 1 Why, this one is not 
a bit the worse o* me; for, you see, I washed my face 
afore I touched it.' 

‘ 1 don’t care,’ I replied ; ‘ I must hare a fresh one, so 
be so good as to bring it.’ 

‘Sure!’ exclaimed Judy, ‘how can I do that, when 
there is only one for each of us I’ 

‘ Do you mean to tell me that there is only one towel 
for each room in the house \ ’ 

‘ Indeed I do, miss, and plenty; for we always washes 
them on Saturday night, and dries them too; and in that 
way everybody has a clsne one on Sunday.’ 

Finding from one of the young ladies that this was 
really tlio case, I could say no Qiere on the subject. The 
next three days 1 dried my face with one ol my cambric 
handkerchiefs. 

If the stock of lineiTwas rather scanty, it was not more 
so than the bed furniture and some other articles usually 
considered to be essential to comfort. For each bed in the 
house hilt one blanket could be produced, no matter how 
cold was the weather; and 1 certainly should have 
perished, if I had not taken the precaution of heaping 
my cloak and other articles on my bed every night on 
retiring to rest, flow my young ladies managed 1 could 
not tell. Though well provided with frocks and other 
uut.<)ide attire, they were desperately ill off for those 
articles which form the understratum of female apparel. 
Yet they were unconscious of their deficiencies, and as 
happy and gay as if they had possessed a draper’s whole 
establishment. 

The family had no lack of servants. There was a 
coachman, butler, lady’s-maid, and several house and 
kitchen-maids. 1 never clearly understood the number 
of these female domestics. On the two or three occa¬ 
sions that I entered the kitchen, there wore always some 
women sitting round the fire engaged in solemn conclave. 
One was pretty sure to be smoking a block stumpy pipe, 
while the olhei-s were worming their hands, and talking 
on somu important piece of business. Such, I fancy, 
were the hangers-on of the family. They would go an 
errand at a pinch, or do any other odd job when required, 
for which, of course, tliey enjoyed the loose hospitality 
of the Tolmics—true Irish family, alwoys kind to 
the pour; God bless them 1’ 

One morning at breakfast Mr Tolmie kindly suggested 
that the young ladies and 1 should have a holiday. ‘ There 
is to be sonic boat-racing to-day down at the town,’ said 
lie, ‘ and you will ail go and see it. My brother, the 
colonel, will be there, and pay you all proper attentions. 
So just take the car, and make a day of it. liut don’t 
forget the large umbrella; for you may perhaps have a 
shower before you reach home again.’ 

The offer was thankfully accepted, and wo went off in 
the car, Reilly the coachman driving us, and not forget¬ 
ting the umbrella. We spent a very pleasant day; and 
the colonel, to do him justice, proved a most aaluabie 
cavalier. However, when the period for our return ar¬ 
rived, there was no Reilly to be found. After a world 
of searebing, the faithless driver was discovered, not in 
tile best balanced condition. That, howevety is nothing 
to an Irishman, who can drive as well drunk os sober; 
BO wo got away in the car, not more than an hour be¬ 
hind our time. AVhen we had proceeded several miles 
op our way ■homewards, we discovered that the large 
umbrella was gone. 

* Reilly,’ said I, ‘ where is the umbrella I’ Reilly 
answered not a word, but drove on furiously. I could 
not get him to speak; and as my questions only caused 
him to drive with more frantic speed, 1 was fain to desist. 
When we reached the hall, we communicated the loss to 
Mr Tolmie, who did not express any auger on the occa¬ 
sion. * Be quite easy about the umbrella, my dears,’ 
said he, ‘ for it will be quite safe. Reilly bos only pledged 


it for whisky, and we shall soon recover it.’ Next morn> 
ing RoiEy received on advance on his wages; and the 
whole day was Spent by him in bringing back the um- 
btellsa 

I mentien this trifling circumstance only to show the 
want of exact muia^ement both in master and man. 
Everything was done m a loose sort of way, as if it were 
a' matter of indiiTeieiice how matters wont.. After a 
windy night, we were sure to see tho ground around the 
house Uttered with lune and brokeb slates; bqt 1 never 
saw the damages repaired. ‘ Everything would do well 
enough, thank God I’ Such was the consoling philosophy 
of these curious people. As long as the bouse hung to> 
gether, and an outward appearance of gentility was main* 
tallied, there was little regard for substantial!. ORen 
we had very poor fare; but there was a tolerable show 
of plate; and if clean glosses were sometimes wanting, 
there were at least not bad wines, for those who liked to 
partake of tliese liquors. 

1 walked daily in the grounds with my young charges;. 
and occasionally, to amuse ourselves, we visited the cot¬ 
tages of the humbler class of persons on the property. 
Mr Tolmie, who had been in England, where he ad¬ 
mired the houses of the peasantry, was rather anxious to 
introduce the practice of keeping neatly-whitewashed 
cottages, and he gave strict orders accordingly. His 
injunctions in this respect wore pretty generally obeyed; 
but unfortunately the whitewashing was all on the out¬ 
side. While the exterior was white and smart, the interior 
—all within the doorway—was black, damp, and dirty. One 
of the cleanest-iooking cottages was the lodge at the gate, 
inhabited by Lany the forester and his wife. In driving 
into the grounds, you would have said, ‘ There is a com¬ 
fortable little dwelling—it speaks well for the proprietor.’ 
Had you entered the cottage, how your feelings of grati¬ 
fication would have been dispelled! The truth was, that, 
the interior possessed scarcely any funiiture. The bed 
was a parcel of straw, heinmed in by a deal on the floor; 
the whole cooking apparatus was an iron pot; and a 
bottle, one or two pieces of earthenware, three wooden 
stools, and a deal - table, may be said to make up the 
entire list of household articles. Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper consisted of a pot of potatoes emptied on tho 
table. Dishes at meals were out of the question, and 
so were knives, forks, or spoons. * 

Well, this family of husband and wife was one morn¬ 
ing augmented by the arrival of a baby, for which, as I 
learned in the course of the day, little or no preparation in 
the way of apparel had been made, apd the little stranger 
was accordingly clothed with such scraps of dress as the 
young ladies and I could gather together at a short 
notice—all SMiich was deolared to do beautifully, ‘ thank 
God.’ The second or third morning afterwards, dreadful 
news was brought respecting baby: it had been attacked 
by a rat in tlie night-time, and very much bitten about 
the foreheaii. But the ‘ ugly thief’ had been scared 
away before he actually killed the infant, which was con¬ 
sidered a ‘ lucky escape, thank God for it.* In spite of 
this untoward disaster, tho child throve apace; and with 
never a shirt to its back, grew up as hdhltby, and plump, 
and happy as any of its unsophisticated ancestors. 

The'gleam of joy which the arrival of bahy had given 
to Larry’s cottage was destined to be of short duration. 
Larry, poor man, had been for some time sufl’eriiig under 
what he calleil a * bad cowlC)’ hut which I apprehended 
was a bronchial affection, aggravated by want of thedical 
care. At all cients, from bad to worse, end when nobody 
was expecting such a melancholy event, I'Miy died, ilis 
wife did not discover her niiiffortune till she mund in the 
middle of the night that her husband was lifeless, or 
in a swoon. Franticly, as we afterwards learned, she 
drew the body from the bed, laid it before tiie expiring 
embers of the fire—possibly with the view of catching a 
little warmth—and then went to alarm the neighbours. 
The first female acquaintance who arrived in the cottage 
was Alley Doyle. All was pitch-dark, and as Alley v' is 
hastening through the apartment to the bed where she 
supposed the dead or dying man lay, she stumbled, send 
fell over the corpse; and before she could recover herself, 
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others tumbled in, and increased the heap on the door. 
The gelling and struggling which ensued I leave to the 
itiiugination of the reader! Not till lights were brought 
was the full extent of the catastrophe learned in ail its 
grotesque horrors. 

When it was discovered that I^arry was dead beyond 
recall, his body was laid out on the top of the table; 
candles were placed according to custom ; and forms 
being brought in, all sat down, and began a regular course 
of wailing, which lasted till the morning; and even then 
the uproar did not subside. On looking into the cottage 
in the forenoon, I was surprised to see, in broad daylight, 
four candle.s burning within, and all the shutters closed, 
Tlic air of the house was hot and stifling from the num¬ 
ber of breaths. Around the apartment sat the mourners, 
inulHed up in bluc-cloth cloaks; and nothing was heard 
but one monotonous chant, again and again repeated— 
' Sure he is not dead; for if I thought he was dead, I 
would go distracted now!’ By this time Larry was in 
. bis coffin; but still on the table, and bis face uncovered. 

This miM>rable scene, so characteristic of Irish habits 
and feelings, continued till next day at twelve o’clock, 
when, by Mr Tolinie’s orders, a hearse and cars were at 
the gate to carry the body of the deceased to the grave. 
Deing anxious to witness the departure, but not wishing 
to intrude, I stood at a respectful distance from the cot¬ 
tage. This was likely, however, to prove rather a tire¬ 
some affiiir. One o’clock came—two o’clock came— and 
yet the funeral did not lift or move off. 'The lid of the 
coffin stood at tlie door, as if it were going to be a fixture. 
Astonished at tlic delay, I ventured forward to ask the 
reason. Nobody could tell, although hundreds of people 
were waiting. 

‘ Where is the undertaker!’ I inquired. 

* There is none,’ was the reply. 

j ‘ Then who has charge of the funeral! ’ I again inquired 
of a person who seemed to be chief mourner. 

* Nobody,’ said he. 

‘ In that case,’ I observed, ‘ T tliink it would be proper 
for you and the others to get the lid put on the coffin, 
and an away as soon as possible; for it is getting late, 
and there is a long way to go.’ 

‘ Ah, miss,’ said the man, as if clinging to the semblance 
of authority, * I wish you would give the orders, and we 
Mould all do your bidding, and be thankful.’ 

Thus encouraged to take the upper hand, I requested 
some of tlie bystanders to follow me into the cottage, to 
fix down the lid on the coffin, and bear it to the hearse. 
All was done according to my orders; hut such a scene 1 
shall never forget— the wi<luw dismally wailing when 
she saw the coffin borne off; the candles, with their long 
unsnuffed wicks, melting in their sockets fiyn the heat; 
and tlie haggard faces of the motirnors, worn out with 
their vigils. At my request all left the cottage; and in 
five minutes the mournful procession moved off 

It is customary in Ireland for women to accompany 
funerals to the grave; but on this occasion I endeavoured 
to dissuade the poor widow, exhausted by hunger, grief, 
and watching, from going in the procession. At this 
impious proposal i was beset by two viragos, who bran¬ 
dished their fists in my face, and dared me to prevent a 
woman fixup looking after her husband’s corpse. -1 said 
that I had no objection to her going, further than that 
she was evidently unfit for the journey, and had not a 
farthing to buy any refrcshpxeiit by the way. This an¬ 
nouncement had a wonderfully cooling effect. The vixens 
ceased their remonstrances; and when the very discourag- 
inglintelUgeiice of' no money—no drink ’ spread through 
the niiscelloneouB groups who were now on the move, all 
gradually slunk away; and Larry’s corpse was left to 
the charge of the kitchen-maid, the stable-boy, and the 
gardener an<{ Jiis sister. 

1 was thankful that even these few members of the 
procession proceeded to do their duty; and having seen 
the last went Iiome to the mansion, thinking of 

cqiirse tl^ Larry would encounter no furtW difficulty 
in gettipi Wow the ground. Delusive hope! 1 did not 
know Imaad, Next inoniing 1 learned, that when the 
hearse arrived at the burying-ground, it was all at once 


discovered that that very important particular, a grare, 
ha^ been unaccountably forgotten. The party looked 
about and about, but no grave or apology for a grave 
could thev cost eyos on; and, worse and worse, there was 
no shovel of any description wherewith a restingplnce 
for the unfortunate Larry could be dug. So off the gar¬ 
dener trotted to borrow the necessary implements; and 
these being fortunately procured at a fannhouse not more 
than three miles off, a grave was at length prepared; and 
the coffin was entombs just about midnight, all right 
and comfortably, ‘ tliank liod ! ’ 

I did not remtun long in Ireland after this event. All 
the family were as kind as they possibly could be. But 
there were deficiencies in the mCnage which the utmost 
stretch of politeness could not compensate. The rude 
disorder which prevailed was disheartening; and as my 
health began to leave me along with my spirits, I longed 
for home. 1 am now in that dear home, which no temp¬ 
tation, I trust, will ever again induce me to leave. 


‘L’AC ADIE.’ 

* L’Aoawb, or Seven Years’ Explorations in British 
Amorica, by Sir James E. Alexander,’* is one of the 
latest published books of tr.avel, and differs so much , 
from otlier works of its class, that it comes before us : 
with the effect of novelty. Sir James is a soldier, was ' 
on active service in the country he describes; and to | 
military men, therefore, his volumes will bo more ac- i 
ceptable than to the reading world generally. At the ' 
same time there ia much pleasant, off-hand observation | 
on matters of social concern; and the author’s account i 
of his proceedings while surveying fora military road : 
through New Brunswick is in a high degree amusing j 
and instructive. | 

Wc slioiild be glad to think that officers of Sir .Tames ^ 
Alexander’s standing partook of the sentiinents wc 
everywhere see expressed in the work respecting tem¬ 
perance and rational economy. Wherever it can he | 
done appropriately, he gives a smart rap to smoking, | 
drinking, and similar follies. At a public dinner he at- j 
tended at New York, plates of cigars were handed round i 
during the toasts, and almost all helped themselves to ; 
one; whereupon he observes—‘One gentleman said lie 'I 
always smoked twenty-five cigars a day, and often 
forty. It is really astonishing that men of intelligence 
and education will cloud their senses, and ruin their 
constitutions, with this absurd habit, originating in 
youth in the desire to appear manly.’ 

Wc have a long disquisition on desertions in Can.-ida, 
the close neigliboiirliood of the United States offering a 
ready refuge to men who are disposed to break their 
allegiance. The monotony of garrison life and drunken¬ 
ness are descrilied as tlic principal causes of disgust 
with the service; and Sir James recommends employ¬ 
ment, and the encouragement of temperance societies in 
regiments, as means for assuaging the evil. According 
to his account, deserters are not esteemed,'and seldom 
do any good within the American territory. Many men, 
however, are either drowned in attempting to swim 
across to the States, or are captured. ‘ The drowned 
bodies nf deserters have been seen circling about for 
weeks in the Devil’s Whirlpool below Ni^igara.’ An 
amusing story is told of the capture of a deserter:—‘ He 
left Amhersiburg to swim actoss at night to the oppo¬ 
site shore. He managed to give “a wide berth” to Bois- 
blanc Island, on which there was a guard, and he | 
breasted the stream gallantly; but getting among some . 
other islands, he gut confused; and instep of keeping i 
the stream always running against his right shouldcw, | 
he got it on his left, and actually relanded on the British 
shore in the morning, thinking it was the American. 

A woman coming down for water was naturally a good 
deal surprised at the appearance of a man issuing, like 
I.«ander, from the flood close behind her, an^ exclaim¬ 
ing to her, “HurrahI here we are on the land of 
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l[*ierty!" •'What do you mean?" »lie asked. “In the 
States, to be sure," he answered. The woman imme¬ 
diately saw the true state of the case, and saying 
“follow me,” he found himself in the guard-room.’ 

In various parts of Canada tjodies of Scotch are settled 
in clusters, or at least at no great distance from each 
other; and according to ancient habit, they endeavour 
to maintain some of their national customs. At one 
place Sir James had an opportunity during winter of 
engaging in the game of * curling.’ Instead of stones, 
however, which would have cracked with the frost, 
masses of iron of 56 to 80 lbs. weight, of the shape of 
curling-stones, were used. On St Andrew's Day lie 
attended tlie dinner given by the Scotchmen at King¬ 
ston ; and here he made the acquaintance of tlie cliief of 
tlie MacNabs, who some years ago removed to Canada 
with 318 of his clan. The locality they selected was on 
tlie Upper Ottawa, in a romantic and agreeable situa¬ 
tion near Lake Chats. Strange, to find a colony of the 
ancient Gael iierpetuating the language and manners 
of their ancestors in tlie recesses of a Canadian forest! 
At the dinner in question, ‘the MacNab was distin¬ 
guished by a very fine appearance, stout and stalwart, 
and he carried himself like the head of a clan. His 
manners, too, were particularly courtier-like, as he had 
seen in uch gooil society abroad ; and he was, above all, 
a warm-hearted man, and a true friend. Ho usually 
dressed in a blue coat and trousers, with a whole acre 
of MacNab tartan for a waistcoat—at great dinners lie 
wore a full suit of liis tartan. On tlic jacket were large 
silver Imttons, which his ancestors wore in the “ rising ’’ 
in 1745.’ 

Another anecdote of a different kind informs us that 
the commercial genius of the New World has found in 
rattlesnakes an object of regular traffic:—‘ My respectable 
old friend, T. M'Connell tlie trapper, told me that he 
was in the habit of visiting Niagara fur the purpose of 
killing the rattlesnakes fur the sake of their fat, and 
ibsit he has sometimes killed three hundred in a season, 
and thus:—lie watched beside a ledge of rocks where 
tlieir liulcs were, and stood behind a tree, club in liaml, 
and witli Ills legs eased in sheepskins with the wool on, 
to guard against bites. Tlie snakes would come out 
•Hiitiuusly to seek on account of food or to sun them¬ 
selves, fearing to go far for tiieir enemies, the pigs. 
Tlic trapper would then rush forward and lay about 
liiin with his club; those which escaped to their holes 
lie seized by tlic tail; and if they turned round and bit 
Iimi in the hand, he would spit some snake-root (which 
lie kept chewing in his mouth) on the wound: it frothed 
lip, and danger would cease. The deail snakes were tlien 
Coasted, hung up by the tail over a slow fire, and their 
fat collected, taking care there was no blood in it. The 
fat would sell for twelve dollars a bottle, and was con¬ 
sidered of great value by the country people in cases of 
rheumatism and stiff joints.’ 

The survey of tlie great military road through tlie 
interior from Halifax, which was projected by govern¬ 
ment in 1844, formed a suitable opportunity for Sir 
James employing liis skill in engineering; and he was 
accordingly engaged on a section of the undertaking. 
The road was designed to extend upwards of five hun¬ 
dred miles in length. Beginning at Halifax, it crossed 
Nova Scotia by Truro and Amherst; having arrived in 
New Brunswick, it pursued a pretty straight line by 
Boiestown and Lake Madawaska to the sbuth bank of 
the St Lawrence, whence it went onward to Quebec. 
The main object of the line was to favour the transit of 
troops to Canada; but practically it would open new 
:.nd vast regions for settlement, and greatly advance 
the prosperity of the colonies. New Brunswick in par¬ 
ticular. Already a travelled road existed for a hundred 
miles or more at each end, and therefore the only trouble 
lay with the central division*. The exploration of the 
portion from near Frederickton to Boiestown wo* as¬ 
signed to Sir James Alexander; and his party was to 
consist of one officer, one assistant surveyor, one Indian 
guide, and eight attendants, woodmen, or lumberers. 
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The duty was of a very serious kind. It was to hew a 
track of six clear foet through the trees and brusii, so 
as to {Ml-rnit the use of the measuring chain and-com- 
pass with sights; and this being done, axemen were 
to follow and blaze the trees, by cutting a sliru of hark 
off each tree along the proposed line. When it is 
considered that the lino was to perforate woods wliich 
had never been traversed by civilised man; tiiat for 
niootlis the party would not see a town or village, if, 
indeed, any human habitation ; and that provisions and 
all other articles required to be carried on men’s backs 
—for no beast of burtiteii could travel such entangled 
wildernesses — the difficulties wiil seem almost insur¬ 
mountable. Yet even all this was found to be as nothing 
in comparison with that most fearful of ail torments— 
the plague of insects. That a gentleman accustomed 
to ordinary refinements should have volunteered such 
an exploration, is only another proof of the sturdy 
heroism of the English soldier, who fears nothing in the 
cause of duty, or whicli cau redound to the glory of his 
country. 

Instead of tents, which would liave been cumbersome, 
the party took tliree sheets of ticking, which, unrolling 
at night, they stretched on poles to windward, tlie poles 
being cut on the spot; and under lee of this shelter, 
and wrapped in blankets, they lay down to rest. There 
was no undressing or shaving except on Sunday, when, 
no work being done, the day was spent in religious 
exercises and general recreation. The fare was simple, 
chieily salt pork, tea, and biscuits, and little cooking 
was necessary. Tlie expedition started from the end of 
the line next Nova Scotia, so as to explore northwards 
to Boiestown ; tlieir departure being on tlie 28th of 
May, while yet the snow was not quite tliawcd and 
gone. Starting from their lairs at five in the morning 
after the first bivouac, ail were speedily at their as¬ 
signed duties. Sir James went ahead, axe on shoulder,* 
and with a compass and haversack, exploring with 
the Indian Andrii, and indicating the line of march. 
With- intervals for meals, all went merrily on till five 
r. M., when the party camped for the niglit. ‘ 'i'he 
anxious inquirer may ask how many miles we got over 
in a day, suggesting “ eight or ten ? ’’ and will doubt¬ 
less be surprised to hear that a mile and a-qiinrter a 
day (tliough sometimes double tiiat was accomplished), 
cut through the bush, was considered a fair day’s work, 
and yet we were regularly at it from morning till night.’ 

The heat was usually about 60 degrees in tiie morning ; 
at noon 75 degrees; and at sunset 65 degrees. This 
range of temperature would have been very (deasant in 
an open airy country; but in the stagnation of the woods 
the closeiiiib was sometimes terrible to bear. Then 
came the savage accompaniments—‘ the minute black 
fly, the constant summer torment; the mosquito, with 
intolerable singing, the prelude of its sharp probe ; the 
sand-fly, witii its hut sting; the horse-fly, wliich seems 
to take the bit out of the ilesli; and tlie large moose, or 
speckled-winged fly. The party were never,’ adds Sir 
•lames, * free from flies of some kind or other; and I have 
seen the five different kinds just eftuinerated “ doing 
their worst ’’ at tlie same time in our flesh, and the black 
pests digging into it, and elevating thein hinder end 
like ducks searching below the surface of a pond.’ To 
avert the attacks of Bicsc winged pests, all the members 
of the expedition wore gs-ize veils, tucked ill carefully 
round tile face and neck ; but with this and all other 
prec.aationg — sucli as constantly carrying a burning 
green stick, so as to raise a smoke—proved of co..lpa- 
ratively small account. To vary the entertainment, a 
bear or wolf occasionally looked iu upon the camp; 
but no accident was suffered from their visitations. 

The country through which the line was tracked is 
generally level, of a good soil, and requires only to be 
deared to be flt for the settlement of a large population. 
Several small rivers were forded by the party; and at 
different places picturesque falls made tlieir appcara~3e, 
One of the largest rivers reached was the Gas^reau on 
tlie 10th of July, which it was not easy to cross with 
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loads. Shortly after this, they entered on the scene of 
the great Miramichi Are of 1825, a conflagration of the 
pine-dbrests over many hundred square miles of country, 
and which is understood to have burnt to death five 
hundred people. Tho blackened stumps of the magni¬ 
ficent trees which were destroyed still remain on the 
ground, interwenred with a new vegetation, ditTering, 
as usual, from that whicli preceded it. After chaining 
about ninety miles, and when nearly knocked up with 
fatigue and privations, the party of explorers came in 
sight of tho limit of their measurements. Here they 
got well housed, and tlieir hunger was satisfied with 
the wholesome country fare in Mackay’s lun at Boies- 
town, on the Miramichi. 

It is much matter for regret that the engineering 
explorations of Sir James Alexander and others on 
this proposed road should have ended in nothing being 
done. At an expense of Ij.60,000, the road, it is said, 
might have been mode; and made it probably would 
, have been, but for the freak of makjng a railway in¬ 
stead. This new project, started during the railway 
mania of 1845, and wliich would have cost that uni¬ 
versal paymaster, Great Britain, not more than three 
or four millions of money (!). did not go on, wliich 
need not to be regretted ; but it turned attention from 
tho only practicable thing—a good common road; and 
till this day the road remains a desideratum. 

After the pains we have taken to draw attention to 
tho work of Sir .Tames Alexander, it need scarcely be 
said that we recommend it for perusal. In conclu¬ 
sion, we may be allowed to express a hope that the 
author, the most competent man for the task perhaps 
in the Queen’s dominions, will do something towards 
rousing public attention to the vast natural capabilities 
of New Brunswick—a colony almost at the door, and 
, that might be readily made to receive the whole over¬ 
plus population of the British islands. To effect sucli 
a grand social move as this would uot be unworthy of 
tlie greatest minds of the ago. 


THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Aft association, as we learn, has sprung up in London 
w^ith the view of procuring the abolition of all taxes on 
knowledge—meaning by that phrase the Excise duty 
on paper, the tax on foreign books, the duty on adver¬ 
tisements, and the penny stamp oil newspapers; tiic 
whole of which yield a return to tlio Exchc-quer of 
L. 1,266,733; but deducting certain expenses to which 
tho government is put, the aggregate clear revenue is 
calculated to be about L. 1,056,000. * 

We have been requested to give such aid as may be 
in our power to facilitate the objects of tlie Anti-tax-on- 
Knuwledge Association, having, as is pretty correctly 
inferred, no small interest in seeing at least one depart¬ 
ment of tho exaction—the duty on paper—swept away. 
So frequently, however, have we petitioned parliament 
on this subject, and with to little practii .il avail, tliat 
wo have made up our minds to petition no more. If the 
public desirl to get cheap newspapers, cheap literary 
journals, and cheap advertisements, tliey must say so, 
and take on themselves the trouble of agitating accord¬ 
ingly. This they have never yet done. They seem 
to have imagined that the question is one exclusively 
betw^n publishers and papermakers and the govern¬ 
ment ; whereas, in point of fact, it is as much a public 
question as that of tho late taxes on food, and should be 
dealt with on tho same broad considerations. We are, 
indeed, not quite gure that publishers, papermakers, and 
other tradesmen^ intimately concerned in the question 
are, as a 5o<^^^Toarable to the removal of the stamp, 
the-'Excise, ipd.other taxes on their wares. Generally 
speaking, ott^ a few of the more enterprising, and the 
least disposed to maintain a monopoly, have ever peti¬ 


tioned for the abolition of these taxes. Tliis will seem 
curious, yet it can be accounted for. A papermakcr, to 
pay the duty on the goods he manufactures, must have 
a large command of capital; comparatively few can 
muster this capital; hence few can enter the trade. 
London wholesale stationers, who, by advancing capital 
to the papermakers, acquire a species of thraldom over 
them, are, according to all accounts, by no means de¬ 
sirous to see the duties abolished; for if they were 
abolished, their money-lending and thirlage powers 
would be gone. So is it with the great monopolists of 
the newspaper press. As things stand, few can compete 
with them. But remove the existing imposts, and let 
anybody print a newspaper who likes, and hundreds of 
competitors in town and country would enter the field. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the stamp and 
advertisement-duty, particularly the latter, would long 
since have been removed but for the want of zeal 
shown by the London newspaper press. If tliese, how¬ 
ever, be mistaken opinions, let us now see the metro¬ 
politan stationers and newspaper proprietors petition 
vigorously for the removal of tlie ta.xc8 that have been 
named. 

But on the public the great burthen of the agitation 
must necessarily fall. Never would the legislature have 
abolished the taxes ou bread from the mere complaints 
of tlie corn importers ; nor wilt tlie taxes on knowledge 
be removed till the tax-payers sliow something like 
earnestness in pressing their demands. The modern 
practice of statesmanship is, to have no mind of its own: 
it has substituted agitation for intelligence, and only 
responds to clamour. The public surely can have no 
difficulty in making a noise! Let it do battle in this 
cause—cry out lustily—and we shall cheerfully help it. 
If it wont, wiiy, then, wc rutlicr believe the matter 
must be let aluiie. 

AVlio will dare to avow that the prize is not worthy 
of the contest? We do not apprehend tliat, by any 
process of cheapening, the newspaper press of Great 
Britain would ever sink to that pitch of foulness tliat 
seems to prevail in America. Tlie tastes and liabits of 
the people are against it; the law, strongly adminis¬ 
tered, is against it. The only change we would cxpi'ct 
by tlie removal of the stamp-duty, and the substitution 
of, any, a penny postage, would bo the rise of news- 
sheets in every town in the kingdom. And wliy not? 
Why, in tlioso days of electrie telegraph, sliouhl not 
every place have its own paper, unbiirthcncd with a 
stamp ? Or why should the people of London, who do 
not post their newspapers, be obliged to pay for stamps 
which they never use ? As to tlie udvertisenient-diitj^ 
—an exaction of Is. 6d. on every business announce¬ 
ment—its continuance is a scandal to common sense; 
and the removal of that alone would give an immense 
impetus to all branches of trade. The taxes which 
press on our own peculiar sheet we say nothing about, 
having already in many ways pointed out their effect 
ill lessening the power of the printing-machine, and 
limiting the sphere of its public usefulness. 


DR ABNOTT ON VENTILATION AS A PREVENTIVE 
OF DISEASE. ' 

Da Nan. Anttorf has addressed a letter on this subject 
to the ‘ Times ’ newspaper. Any expression of opinion by 
him on such a subject, and more particularly with reference 
to the prevailing epidemics, must be deemed of so much 
importance, tliat we are anxious, ns far as in our power, to 
keep it lieforo the world. He commences by assuming, 
what will readily be granted, tlisit fresh air for breathing is 
one of the essentials to life, and that the resplr.atiqn of idr. 
poisoned by impure matter is highly detrimental to health, 
insomuch that it will sometimes produce the Immediate 
destruction of life. Tho air acquires Impurities *om two 
sources in chief—solid and liquid filth, and tlio human 
breath. Persons exposed to those agencies in open places, 
as the i>ianafiiotttrera of maaitte In Paris, will suffer little. 
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It is chiefly when the poison is caught and retained under 
cover, as in elose rooms, that it becomes notedly active, its 
power, however, being always chiefly shown upon those 
whose tone of health nas been rednoed by inteinperance, 
by improper food or drink, by great &tlme_ and anxiety, 
and, above ail, by a imbitual want of fresh air. 

Dr Arnott regards ventilation not only as a ready means 
of rendering harmless the breath of the inmates of houses, 
as well as those living In hospitals and other crowded 
places, but as a good interim-substitute for a more perfect 
kind of draining than that which exists. ‘To illustrate,’ 
he says, ‘ the ctticacy of ventilation, or dilution with fresh air, 
in rendering quite liatmleas any aerial poison, 1 may adduce 
the explanation given in a report of mine on fevers, furnished 
at the request of the Poor-Law Commissioners in 1840, of 
the fact, that the malaria or infection of marsh fevers, such 
as occur in tlio Pontine marshes near Rome, and of ail the 
deadly tropical fevers, affects persons almost only in t1' 
night. Yet the malaria or poison from decomposing or- 
g.mie matters which causes these fevers is formed during 
tlio day, under tlie influence of the hot sun, still more abun¬ 
dantly than during the colder niglit; but in the day the 
direct beams of tlie sun warm the siirfaco ot the earth so 
intensely, that any air touching tliat surface is similarly 
lieated, and rises away like a tire balloon, carrying up with 
it of course, and much diluting, all poisonous m.alaria 
formed tliere. During the niglit, on the contrary, the sur¬ 
face of tlio eartii, no longer receiving the snn’s rays, soon 
radiates away its heat, SO (hat a tiiermomctcr lying on the 
ground is found to bo several degrees colder than one 
Imnging in the air a few feet above. The poison formed 
near the ground,, therefore, at night, inste<ad of being 
lieated and lifted, and quickly dissipated, as during the 
day, is rcnilcrcd cold, and comparatively dense, and lies on 
tile earth a concentrated mass, which it maybe death to 
inspire. Hence the value in snch situations of sleeping 
apartments near the top of a house, or of upartmcnls 
below, wliieh slmt out the night air, and are largo enough 
to eontaiii ii siiflieieiit supply of the purer day air for the 
persons using tliem at niglit, and of mcchaiucul means of 
taking down pure air from nliovc tho Iiouse to be a supply 
during the night. At a certain height above the surface of 
tlie earth, the atmosphere being nearly of equal ]>urity all 
the cartli over, a man rising in a balloon, or obtaining air 
for ills Iiouse from a certain elevation, migiit be oonsidered 
to liiive ehaiiged bis country, any peculiarity of tho atmo- 
sphero below, owing to tlie great dilution effected before 
it reaoiied tlie height, becoming absolutely insensible. 

‘Now, in regard to the dilution of aerial poisons in 
lionses by ventilation, I liavc to explain that every ohiin- 
uuy III a house is wiiat is called n sucking or drawing air- 
pump, of a certain force, .and can e.asily bo rendered a 
valnalilc ventilatiiig-piimp. A chimney is a pump—first, 
by icason of the suction or a)>proach to a vaouinn made 
at the ojicn toji of .any tube across wiiioh the wind blows 
directly ; and, secondly, bccanso the flue U usually occu- 
]>io(I, even when there Is no tire, by air somewhat warmer 
tliiiu the external air, and has tlierefore, even in a calm 
day, wliat is culled a ehimncy-drangiit proportioned to the 
difl'erence. In England, therefore, of old, when the chimney 
lireast was always made higher than the heads of persons 
sitting or sleciilng iu rooms, a room with an open chimiioy 
was tolerably well ventilatoil in the lower part, where tho 
iniiiates breathed. The modern fashion, however, of very 
low grates and low chimnoy openings, lias changed the ease 
completely ; for such openings can draw air only from tho 
bottom of the rooms, where generally tho coolest, the last 
entered, and therefore tho purest air, is found; while the 
hotter air ofi the breath, of lights, of warm food, and often 
of suhterrnneau drains, &a., rises and stagnates near the 
ceilings, and gradually corrupts there. Such hell^, im¬ 
pure air, no more tends downwards again to escape or 
dire under tlie chimneypleoe, than oil in an inverted bottle, 
immersed in water, will dive down through the water to 
CBcafie by tlie bottle's mouth j and such a bottle, or other 

Bsel containing oil, and so placed in water with its open 
mouth downwards, even if I^t in a running stream, would 
retain the oil for any length of time. If, however, an open¬ 
ing be mode into a ohimnoy flue through the wall near the' 
ceiling of tho room, then will all the hot impure air of tho 
room as certainly pass away by that opening as oil from 
the invented bottle would instantly all escape upwards 
tlirough a small opening made near the elevated bottom 
of the bottle. A top wbldow-sasb, lowered a little, instead 
of serving, as many people )^lieve it does, like sj^olt an 


opening into the chimney flue, becomes generally, in obe¬ 
dience to the ehimney draught, merely an inlet of cold 
air, which first foils as a casoade to the floorran^ then 

f tides towards the chimney, and gradually passes away 
y this, leaving the hotter impure air of tho room nearly 
untouched. 

' For years past I have recommended the adoption of 
snch ventilating chimney openings ns above described, 
and I devised a oalanoed mefolllo valve, to prevent, during 
the use of fires, the escape of smoke to the room. The 
advantages of these openings and valves were soon so 
manifest, that tho referees appointed under the Building 
Act added a olauso to their bill, allowing the introduction 
of the valves, and directing how they were to be plaoed, 
and they are now in very extensive use. A good iilualra- 
tion of the subject was affurded in St James’s parish, where 
some quarters are densely inhabited by the families of Irish 
labourers. These localities formerly sent an enormous 
number of sick to the neighbouring dispensary. Mr Toyn¬ 
bee, the able medical chief of that dispensary, oamo to 
consult mo rcsiiucting tlie ventilation of such places, and 
on my recommendation had openings made into the chim-. 
ncy flues of tlie rooms near the ceilings, by removing a 
siiiglo brick, aud placing there a piece of wire gauze with 
a light curtain flap hanging against the inside, to prevent 
the issuo of smoke in gusty weather. The decided effect 
produced at once on the feelings of tho inmates was so 
rem.arkahle, that there was an exteusive demand for tho 
now appliance, and, as a oonswjuence of its adoption, Mr 
Toynlico had soon to report, in evidenoe given before tlio 
Health of Towns Commission, and In other publislied ^ 
doeumciits, both an extraordinary redaction of tlio num- : 
her of sick applying for relief, and of tho severity of j 
diseases occurring. Wide experience elsewhere lias since | 
obtained similar resnlts. Most of the liospitals and iioor- 
liouses in tlic kingdom now have these chimney-valves; 
and most of the medical men, and others who have pub¬ 
lished of late on sanitary matters, have strongly oom- 
raended them. Il.ad tho present Board of Health pos¬ 
sessed tho power, and deemed the means expedient, the* 
eliimney oxienings might, as a prevention of cholera, almost 
in one d.ay, and at the expense of about a sliilling for a 
poor in.an's room, have been establislied over tho wliolo 
kingdom. 

‘ Mr Simpson, tho registrar of deaths for St Giles’s parish, 
an experienced practitioner, wliose judgment I value niuoh, 
related to mo lately that he had been called to visit a 
house in ono of tlic crowded courts, to register the death 
of an inmate from cholera. Ho found five otiicr iicrsiflis 
living in the room. Winch was most close and offensive. 
Ho advised the immedfote removal of all to other lodg¬ 
ings. A second died before the removal took place, and 
soon .after, in tho poor-houso and elsewhere, three others 
died wlio had breathed the foul air of that room. Mr 
.‘liiupson expressed to me his belief that if tlicre liad been 
tlio oxienin^described above into tlio chiTimey near the 
ceiling, tliisTiorrid liistory would not have been to tell. 

I believe so too, and I believe that there have been in 
London lately very many similar oases. 

‘The chimnoy-vaivcs are part of .a set of means devised 
by mo fur ventilation under all circumstances. My report 
on tho ventilation of ships, sent at tho request of the 
Board of Health, has been publislied in the Board's late 
Report oil Quarantine, with testimony furnished to tlie 
Admiralty as to its utility in a convict ship wllii £0<) 
prisoners. My observations on the ventilation of hospitals 
are also in the hands of the Board, but not j^ct published. 
All the new means liave been freely offered to tho piibllo, 
but persons desiring to use them should be careful to 
employ competent makers.’ 

Having seen Dr .-Vrriott^ ventilators in operation In 
London and elsewhere, we can venture to recommend 
them as a simple and very inexpensive machinery for^en- 


know where to procure the ventilators. We have had many 
letters of inquiry on this subject, and could only refer 
parties to ‘any respectable ironmongers.’ But unfortu¬ 
nately, as it appearSi there are hundreds of respectable 
ironmongers who never heurd of the article in question, 
snd our recommendation goes pretty much for nothing. 
Curious how a little praotioai uifiicalty will mar a great 


and oountry. 
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AN OLD-FASniONKD DITTV, 

*rvii tried In much bowllderment to find 
Under which phase of loveliness In thee 

1 love thee best; but oh, my wandering mind 
Hovers o'or many sweets, as doth a bee, 

And all I feel is contradictory. 

I love to see thee gay, because thy smile 
Is sweeter than the sweetest thing I know; 

And then thy limpid eyes are all the while 
Bparkllug and dancing, and thy fair cheeks glow 
With such a sunset lustre, tliat e'en so 
I love to see thee gay. 

1 love to see thee sad, for then thy face 
Hjcpresseth an angelic misery; 

Thy tears are shed with such a gentle grace. 

Thy words fall soft, yet sweet as words can be. 

That though 'tls selfish, I confess, in mo, 

1 love to see thee sad. 

I love to bear thee speak, beoause thy voice 
Than music’s self is yet mure musical. 

Its tones make every living thing rejoice; 

And I, when on mine ear those accents fall. 

In sooth I do believe that most of all 
I love to hear thee speak. 

Yet no! I love thee mute; for oh, thine eyes 
Express so much, thou hast no need of speech! 

And there's a language that in silence lies, 

When two full hearts look fondness each to each, 

• Love's ^nguage that I fain to thee would teach. 

And so 1 love thee mute. 

Thus I have come to the conclusion sweet. 

Nothing thou dost can less than perfect bo; 

All beauties and all virtues in thee meet; 

Yet one thing more I'd fain behold in thee— 

A little love, a little love for me. 

Maiiian. 


DEER. 

The (leer is the most acute animal wo possess, and adopts 
the most sagacious plana for the preservation of its life. 
AVhen it lies, satisfied that the wind will convey to it .an 
intimation of the approach of its pnrsner, it gases in another 
direction. If there are any wild birds, such as curlews or 
ravens, in its vicinity, it keeps its eye intently fixed on 
them, convinced that they will give it a timely alarm. It 
selects its cover with tiie greatest caution, and invariably 
chooses an eminence from which it c.an iiave a view around. 
It recognises individuals, and permits the sliepherds to 
approach it. The stags at Tornapress will suffer tlie boy 
to go within twenty yards of tlicm, but if I attempt to 
encroach upon them they are off at once. dU. poor man 
who carries peats in a creel on his back here, may go 
‘ cheek-for jowl* with them: I put on Ids pannier the 
other day, and attempted to advance, and immediately 
they sprung away like antelopes. An eminent dcer-stalkcr 
told me the other day of a plan one of his keeiier's adopted 
to kill a very wary stag. This animal liad been known for 
years, and ocenpied part of a plain from wbicli it could per¬ 
ceive the smallest object at the distance of a mile. The 
keeper cut a thick I>ush, which he carried before him as he 
crept, and commenced stalking at eight in the morning ; 
but so gradually did he mefte forward, that it was five p.m. 
before he stood in trinmph with his foot on the breast of 
the antlered king. ‘ I never felt so much for an inferior 
creature,’ said the gentlcrnggi, * as 1 did for this deer. 
When I came up it was panting life away, with its large 
blue eyes firmly fixed on its slayer. You would have 
tbo^ht, sir, that it was accusing itself of simplicity in 
having been so easily betrayed.’—/ucernei* Countr. 

IVORY. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Geological and Polv- 
technio Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, held 
in the lo Doncaster, on Wednesday last, Earl 

PUgwillNcm in the cli^r, Mr Dalton of Sheffield read a 
paper on ‘ Ivory aa an article of manufacture.’ Die value of 
tlic .annual eoneumption in Sheffield waa about L.30,000, 
and About .500 jieraons wore employed in working it up 
for trade. The number of tusks to make up the weight 


consumed in Shefiield, about 180 tons, was 45,000. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the number of elephants killed every year 
was 22,500; but supposing that some tusks were cast, and 
Boifie animals died, it might be fairly estimated that 18,000 
were killed for the purpose — Yorkthire Gaxette. 
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THE HALF-BO AUDER. 

BY ME3 ALAIHC A. WATTS. 

WiiEn a naturalist is desirous of describing any geims of 
peculiar interest in the world of nature, we generally 
find him selecting one of the kind as a specimen from 
which to draw his description of the whole race; satisfied 
that, although distinctions may exist in minor details 
betneen it and others of its species, the general charac- 
tci Intics will bo found alike in all. 

In endeaYOuring to sketch the principal incidents in 
the history of a class whose trials seem peculiarly intc- 
lesting, because coming at a period of life usually ex¬ 
empted from them, I hare pursued a similar course; and 
though the career of my heroine may present features 
peculiar to itself, as must ever bo the case with pei sonal 
iiistory, her experiences will, I believe, be found to dilfor 
in no essential particular from those of the great body of 
her sisterhood. It can hardly be deemed necessary per¬ 
haps to begin the biography of the half-hoarder from the 
hour of her birth; it may be sufficient to state that she 
IS usually the eldest daughter of parents of the middle 
class, depressed into comparative poverty either by mis¬ 
fortune or imprudence, but blessed with the iiinUenable 
advantage of belonging to ‘ a good family,’ and being en¬ 
abled to boast of relatives of consideration in the world. 
Her earliest years are too often passed amid all the horrors 
of genteel but biting penury; in witnessing, daily, cares 
that have become familiarised, though not lightened, to 
her by freiiucnt recurrence; and sharing anxieties which, 
though studiously concealed from her, experience has 
enabled her to divine, without suggesting any means of 
alleviating. Her duties arc sufficiently multifarious: she 
shares the labours of 

• The little maid some four fool high,’ 

by taking upon herself the lighter portion of the house 
work; and adds to this the heavier burthens of unremit¬ 
ting attendance on an ailing mother, and constant endea¬ 
vours to divert the anxieties of a careworn father. She 
is the governess of such of her half-dozen brothers and 
sisters as ar« old enough to profiit by her instruction, en¬ 
lightening them with such gleams of knowledge as her 
own limited opportunities may have enabled her to ao- 
q urc; and is at the same time the playmate and nurse 
of the younger members of her family. Thus matters 
usually stand until our heroine is about fourteen years 
old, when some pressing emergency induces the wife, not¬ 
withstanding her own repugnance, and the strong dis- 
courageipent of her husband, to apply to his family foij 
pecuniary assistance. The welldoing uncles or cousins, 
though at first astonished at the assurance of the world 
in general, and their own poor relation in particular, are 
not more hardhearted than is usual with persons who 
have all their lives enjoyed an uninterrupted tide of pros¬ 


perity, and a family council is therefore held to con¬ 
sider what should be done in the matter. It is agreed at 
once, without a dissentient voice, that any pecuniary ad¬ 
vances would be entirely out of the question; that they 
would only patch matters for a time, without being of 
any permanent service to the family; and, what is not 
the least objection, might afiford an inconvenient precedent 
for similar applications in future emergencies : and it is 
finally determined that the aid which will prove even¬ 
tually of most service to the family, at the least cost to 
themselves, may be afforded by assuming the charge of 
the education of the eldest child. 'The matron of the 
conclave is therefore deputed to make known to the ap¬ 
plicant that, although they feel themselves precluded 
from complying with the specific request contained in her 
letter, yet that, being desirous of serving her family in 
consideration of the blood relationship subsisting between 
her husband and theirisolvcs, they have determined on 
relieving her from the burthen of Maria’s education. 

The first feeling of the anxious circle on the receipt 
of this announcement is one of unmixed disappointment. 
The father had not been without hopes of the success of 
the application, though he professes that the result is just 
what he had expected from the beginning. Maria is but 
young, and her education at this precise period is con^ 
paratively unimportant, while he is convinced that a 
compliance with the original request would have relieved 
him from all difficulty, and have enabled him satisfacto¬ 
rily to provide himself for his children’s education; while 
the mother, tliough by no means so sanguine on this head, 
has nevertheless her own cause of disappointment in the 
cold and measured tone of the communication, which she 
feels with all the sensitiveness of misfortune. The mat¬ 
ter, however, is talked over in all its bearLng8,.J^.hy 
degrees a brighter light seems to break in upon them. 

The father begins to consider that, although the aid 
offered is not precisely that which he desired, it is never¬ 
theless an important assistance; and the mother soon 
loses sight of the affront to her own amour propre in the 
chilling tone in which the favour is proffered, when she 
thinks of the advantages it promises to her ebild. Both 
parents remember having noticed particularly the young 
ladies of Miss Wilson’s establishment at church, their 
superior gentility both of itppearaneo and deportment, 
and forthwith follows a bright daydream on the advan¬ 
tage of Maria’s becoming a day-boater at that e^ab- 
lishmcnt—thus securing the double benefit of the good 
education fordierself, without losing the advantage of the 
evening instruction for her sistn< “nd the solace of her 
society to them all, A letter of thanks for the considera¬ 
tion of the uncle or cousin is cheerfully penned, a card 
of the terms of Miss Wilson’s school is procured and 
enclosed, and, for one entire evening, the whole famUy 
rejoice together jn the midst of their cates at this st^e 
of good-fortunet 
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For a whole week no reply i$ youchsafed to the letter, 
andi they hogin to feel (uixious lest some stray word or 
unconsidered sentenco should ha?o giren odencc to the 
persons they aro most interested in conciliating. At 
length, however, they are relieved on this head : a brief 
note arrives, in which the writer regrets that they cannot 
fall into the plan sketched out by the parents; but as 
their motive in consenting to undertake the charge of the 
child at all, is to give her the means of securing her own 
livelihood in a respectable manner, they aro of opinion 
that that object will be best attained by removing her 
altogether from her own family, and placing her os half- 
boarder, for a term of years, in some woll-known school, 
for which they aro already on the look-out. Tho letter 
concludes by professing, with extreme humility, that 
should this arrangement not coincide with the parents’ 
views, they would by no means desire its adoption; in 
' which case, however, it is very clearly intimated, they 
would of course feel themselves relieved from any further 
responsibility in tho matter. 

The dictatorial tone and startling brevity of this com¬ 
munication fall like nn ice-bolt on tho assembled group. 
The first impulse of the father is to reject the offer alto¬ 
gether; but when he looks on the anxious countenance 
I of his child, he feels that he has no right to sacrifice her 
' pcriuaiient benefit to a mere consideration of feeling on 
i his own part. lie accordingly smothers his resentment 
I at tho manner in which tho boon is offered, and tries to 
I rejoice that the comforts of a respectable home, and free¬ 
dom from home cares and menial drudgery, are by any 
means secured to his child. 

An anxious consultation next ensues on the subject of 
her outfit: the family wardrobe is produced in the little 
p.arlour; the least rnciidod of the under-garments are 
selected, and a clean white tucker is appended to the 
well-worn best frock ; the Sujiday bonnet is relined with 
an eightcenpenny sarsnet, and retrimmed with a three¬ 
penny ribbon; the cost of half-a-dozen home-made muslin 
collars is calculated; and tho propriety of a new merino 
I'rock is finally canvassed and determined on. Tho father 
looks on with an aching heart and a moistened eye as 
the last article of absolute necessity is provided for by a 
cheerful surrender, on the part of tho mother, of her own 
squirrel boa and scarlet shawl. 

A few days elapse, during which our heroine endeavours 
to soften the loss her absence will occasion in the house¬ 
hold by redoubled diligence on her own part. The fort¬ 
night’s wash is anticipated by a few days; she works 
early and late to mend up all the stockings; the children 
are doubly tasked on the score of lessons; the sister next 
in age to herself is enjoined to be very attentive to poor 
mamma, and the younger children to render due obedience 
to her deputy. On the evening of the Saturday follow¬ 
ing the father brings home a letter from his munificent 
relative, announcing that a school having been found 
fbr the chil 8 , she is to repair, on the Monday following, 
by Dawney’s Wimbleton Coach, where a place for her has 
been taken and paid for, 4^0 their country-house; and 
intimating that it will not be necessary for the father 
to be at the trouble of accompanying her himself, as her 
safety has been scoured by an order already issued to the 
gardener to be in attendance at the end of tho avenue on 
' the arrival of the vehicle. 

The intervening Sunday is a day of restless anxiety to 
the whole family. Advice on the minutest particular 
of her future oonduct is affectionately bestowed on our 
heroine. , A faint attempt at cheerfulness is maintained 
the whole circle, till the arrival of night and darkness 
. permits each individual to give free vent to the pent-up 
I feelings by an tmrestrained burst of tears. The heart 


thus lightened of its load, they sleep calmly, and ri.se 
ii^ the morning of separation conscious of a feeling of 
hope and cheerfulness, to which anxiety has kept them 
strangers since the first opening of the important nego¬ 
tiation. 

The middle of Monday secs out heroine, for the. first 
time in her life, surrounded by all the refinements of a 
well-appointed English gentleman’s household. On her 
arrival she is conducted to the school-room of her young 
cousins, where she joins the party at dinner, and under¬ 
goes a somewhat unceremonious scrutiny on the part of 
the young ladies. They are good-natured, thoughtless 
girls, however; and though they do not fail to remark 
that her hands are rather coarse, and that she wants the 
self-possession of a lady, the circumstance is noted to 
each other in a carefully-subdued tone, and docs not in 
anyway influence their kindly dispositions towards her. 
They oxhibij;, by way of amusing her, their toys and 
trinkets, and question her of her own possessions niid 
attainments; hut meeting with little response on this 
head, they try another resource, and considerately ]>ropo.se 
some ineriy game. The young novice, alas, has never 
had time to play 1 but she feels their kindness, and does 
her beat to participate in the gaiety around her. The 
lady-mother returns from her drive barely in time to 
dress for dinner; and thus the awful period of introduc¬ 
tion to her is deferred until the accustomed hour of 
dessert summons tho denizens of the school-room and 
nursery to the dining-room. 

I wish that truth would enable me to endow itiy 
heroine with that best letter of introduction—personal 
beauty; but what girl of her age was ever even pretty? 
The beautiful roundness of the features of childhood is past, 
and the skeleton only of womanhood has succeeded it: 
hence the falling-in chest, tho long, thin arms, the bony 
ankles, tho squareness of figure, and, above all, the vacant 
or anxious school-girl face. It is utterly impossible to con¬ 
jure up beauty out of such materials; they belong less to 
the individual than to tho age, and nothing short of time 
itself can remedy the evil. But when, to such disadvantages, ! 
a frightened awkwardness of manner is superadded, as in 
the present instance, by the unaccustomed appearance 
of oveiythlng around, and the consciousness of a dubious 
position, it is hardly to bo expected that the re.sult could 
bo of a nature greatly to conciliate the favour of an indif¬ 
ferent, not to say prejudiced, spectator; and the reader, 
therefore, will not be surprised to leam that a reception 
perfectly civil, though rather cold, is all that awaits the 
jirotegee in the halls of her benefactors. The hostess fills 
her plate with fruit, and the host, without asking her 
consent, adds a glass of wine; and then both turn to 
listen to tho wit of their own offspring, and talk over tho 
events of the day. In the course of some half-an-hour 
tho gentleman exhibits signs of an inclination to take his 
siesta, and the rest of tho party adjourn to the drawing¬ 
room, where a confidential conversation ensues between 
madam and the resident governess, in reference, appa¬ 
rently, to the dependent child, who, with the quick 
instinct of inborn propriety, retreats towards the other 
end of the room, where she endeavours to amuse the 
younger children; in which she is so eminently successful, 
that the stately manner of the lady gradually begins to 
relax. Previously to tho arrival of coffee, she is heard to 
request some trifling service at the hands of her little 
relative; and before the conclusion of the eveiring, finds 
herself even addressing the child as ' my dear! ’ The 
rest of the circle take their cue from tho la^-in-chief; 
and tho young stranger, by degrees, feels herself on a 
footing of intimacy almost approaching to equality. 

With the earliest dawn Oui heroine is wide awake, the 
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' uiuiccustomcd luxury of down pillows having, she thinks, 
prevented her from sleeping well. She wonders whether 
they are thinking of her at home, and how her sister plr- 
formed her new duties; and ponders with some anxiety 
on her own future lot. Her fother’s relations have lieen 
very kind to her, far more kind, indeed, than she had 
|! expected; and she does not despair for tho future. She 
i is, however, rather annoyed at being obliged to admit the 
! I a.ssistance of a servant in dressing her, and rejoices when 
'! the morning salutation with her cousins is over. How* 

, I ever, a walk round the extensive grounds tends somewhat 
I. to brace up her nerves; and she receives a personal sura- 
.1 moiis to attend her benefactress in her dressing-room 
i without experiencing any serious trepidation. On her 
I arrival in this sanctum she is desired to take a seat, and 
I lias to undergo a rather minute cross-examination as to 
' licr personal attainments, as well as in regard to her late 
i habits and occupations. Her replies elicit no' farther 
i remark than a caution, not harshly given, against be- 
, stowing any unnecessary confidences on these paints upon 
the lady, her future governess, and the companions of her 
; future home; whereof the advantages are forcibly pointed 
I out to her, and a due appreciation of their benefits car- 
ne.stly enjoined. Then follows the expression of a confi¬ 
dent hope on tho part of her monitor that the great 
expense incurred to secure for her all these benefits will 
bo met by proportionate exertions on her part to profit to 
the very utmost by the advantages thus generously placed 
within her reach. This exordium brought to a clo.se, and 
a dutiful ackiiowlodgnicnt returned thereto, she is next 
intcirogatcd as to the extent and quality of her wardrobe, 
and rejilies with cheerful alacrity that she is well ]>ro- 
vided for on that score; but whether a liint dropped to 
the governess by the under-housemaid of the result of her 
observations at her toilet may have suggested a doubt on 
this head, or whether a feeling of curiosity is entertained 
; by the lady as to what is considered a good provision by 
a poor relation, is uncertain, but tho poor girl is required 
to produce the wardrobe, the extent of which docs not 
preclude her from fulfilling the mandate in person. The 
' carpet-bag is brought down, and hastily opened, and, with 
: an involuntary gesture of distaste, us hastily closed. The 
: .services of tho maid of the young ladies are in instant re¬ 
quisition, and an order is given to her to make a selection 
of the more ordinary garments from tho wardrobes of her 
young mistresses. The damsel, thougheby no means ap- 
])ioviiig of this wholesale appropriation of what she has 
been accustomed to regard as her own ultimate property, 
obeys her instructions, and soon returns with an iimplo 
supply of half-worn garments, whioli, with an air of sub¬ 
dued snllciiness, she places before her mistress. The lady, 
who fathoms at once the origin of her dissatisfaction, 
desires her, in a voice of some asperity, instantly to pack 
them up; and secures a more cheerful compliance with 
the mandate by an intimation that compensation will 
be made to her in another way. These preliminaries 
adjusted, luncheon and tho carriage are ordered to be 
in readiness an hour before their usual time; tho lady 
announces her intention of porsonallpr introducing her 
protegee to her new home; and then intimates that her 
presence may for the present be dispensed with. 

At the hour appointed the carriage is announced, the 
lady sweeps in, followed by her young relative, and an 
hour’s drive Mings them to the end of their journey. Tho 
aristocratic peal of tho footman remains unanswered for a 
period sufliciently long to admit of a brief investigation 
of our heroine’s future home. It is a large, red brick 
house, old fashioned, but perfectly respectable in apmor- 
ance, with a multiplicity of windows, carefully veiled by 
blinds from top to bottom. A small front garden inter¬ 
venes between the house and the public road, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a low brick wall, surmounted by a lofty hedge 
of laurustiiias, under which blooms a perpetual growth of 
the blue periwinkle. The box-edges of tho parterres are 
more than usually luxuriant, and the gravel walk, though 
carefully swept, presents visible signs of the moss of ages. 
The brass-plate on the outer gate, and the ample steps 
leading into the house, ani scrupulously Clean. On either 
side of tho entrance hall, which is spacious, and gven 


handsome, stand two large professional-looking globes, 
appropriate introductions to the world of knowledge be¬ 
yond; while from'the centre branches off a square flight 
of brood, well-carpeted Oak stairs, which, If any criterion 
of the size of the rooms above, promise well for the 
domestic comfort of the establishment. 

In the absence of a footman—a functionaty not admis¬ 
sible in a seminaty for young ladies—the party is con¬ 
ducted by a smart parlour-maid to a well-proportioned, 
though somewhat chilly drawing-room, handsomely fur¬ 
nished with chairs, guarded from use as carefully as ' the 
throne’ of Ladv Margaret Bellendeu at Tilhetudlem, 
and footstools wnicb, thodgh preserved by oil-silk covers, 
are yet guiltless of ever having been pressed by the foot 
of human being. The chimneypiece exhibits hand-screens 
I '<8 smart as gold paper and water-colours can make them, 
in which the conflicting styles of the pupil and the 
master, though ingeniously blended, are oasuy to be dis¬ 
tinguished; and on the principal table stands a valuable 
work-box, which the lady of tne house will not fail iiicU 
dentally to remark was a present to her from her affec¬ 
tionate pupils. The room, in short, is redolent of profes¬ 
sional decorations, from the Berlin wool and embroideiy 
of the present day, to the bygone glories of filigree and 
shellwork. The visitors have only time to look around 
them, and select two chairs upon which they can sit with 
a good conscience, before the mistress of the house pre¬ 
sents herself in the person of a very upright, ladylike 
woman, attired in block silk of glossy freshness, and 
leading by the hand a beautiful little girl, the pride 
of the school. The child (who is exquisitely dressed for 
exhibition) has been committed to her charge by its dot¬ 
ing parents the day before they sailed for India, and she 
cannot, therefore, persuade herself to lose sight of her for 
an instant. This is said byway of apology; and the little 
piece of sentimentalism having produced its desired etfcct, 
tile child is quietly dismissed to amuse herself at the 
other end of the room. 

The important subject of terras and length of engage¬ 
ment having been adjusted at a previous interview, the 
patroness has little to do beyond introducing the new ; 
pupil to her new protector ; and the identity of the | 
family name unhappily preventing her debut as tho 
orphan child of a deceased schoolfellow, no alternative ' 
remains but to name her as Miss Maria Armstrong, aW, 
young person in whose welfare she feels a lively interest, j 
the young lady being, in fact, a distant relative of hir i 
Armstrong himSelf, the offspring, she is sorry to add, of ' 

I an imprudent marriage. How far her education may 
already have proceeded, the lady has had no means of 
ascertaining, never having seen any member of the family 
until tho previous evening. She, however, without Soli¬ 
citude, confides the child to her maternal care, in the 
fullest confidence that whatever talents she may possess | 
will receive the highest culture at her hands, and in the 
hope that the same will be met by a corresponding degree 
of diligence on the part of the young person herself, as on , 
the exercise of these talents, be they great or small, her 
future wellbeing must depend. Tho lady believes that 
every necessary for the use of one in the position of her 
protegee has been provided; but should anything indis¬ 
pensable have been forgotten, she bogs Mrs ^harii will 
have the goodness to procure it. She has only further to 
request, that no unnecessary intercourse with her own 
family may be encouraged on ^le part of the child; such 
communications, if of frequent occurrence, having a very 
obvious tendency to unsettle tho mind, and unfit it for 
its manifold duties. With these sentiments Mrs Shspi 
entirely coincides. The lady rises, bestows a kiss on the 
little fairy—a shako of the hand and haU-a^uiiiea on the 
young dependent—and a bow expressive ofmingled cor¬ 
diality and condescension on the mistress of the house— 
and then, with a measured step, regains her equijiage; 
and, as the nursery rl^me has it— 

* The oaitiage drives off with a bonnd.' 

. As the new-oomer is only a half-boarder, it cannot ^ 
course be expected that the head of an establishment of 
pretensions equal to the one of which we are speaking 
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should herself introduce the stranger to her dormitory; 
and as the attendance of a housemaid might lead to un¬ 
warrantable expectations of future servioc, the little girl 
is deputed to convoy Miss Armstrong to the room over 
the kitchen, the left-hand closet of which will be found 
vacant for the reception of her clothes. When this is 
accomplished, should any time remain previously to the 
tca-bcil, she had better inform herself of the names and 
localities of the various departments, with which her 
I little guide will have pleasure in making her acquainted. 
The clothes are unpacked, and put away, and the tour of 
the house is hardly accomplished when the expected peal 
is rung. A rustling sound, accompanied by the shuilling 
of many feet, is heard in the distance ; the little girl 
1 safely pilots her companion to the parlour door, leaving 
j her to make her ciilrie alone, and then skips oft' to join 
I her companions in tho refectory. The young novice waits a 
I few moments to gather both breath and courage, and then 
i gently taps at the door ; a vo'ice from within desires her to 
' I enter, and she stands before half-a-dozen smart ladies at 
I tea. A pause of a moment succeeds, which is broken 
^ by the governess, who thinks (aloud) that it will perhaps 
be the host plan for Miss Armstrong at once to enter 
upon her duties. She is therefore desired to proceed 
along tlio passage till she arrives at a green baize door, 

' on opening which, a second door will introduce her to the 
apartments of the young ladies. She makes her exit 
. from the parlour in the best manner she is able, and 
' cxpariences but little difficulty in discovering the eating- 
room, from which issues a cheerful buzz of voices. She 
wisely resolves not to give her courage time to cool, and 
so enters without observing the preliminary ceremony of 
I self-announcement. The sound of tho opening door pro¬ 
duces an instantaneous hush, and at the same time directs 
towards her the gkance of four-and-twenty pair of curious 
• ' eyes, besides a piercingly-bliick individual pair api)er- 
: taiiiing to the French govenie.ss at the head of the table. 
She stands perfectly astonished at her own temerity; then 
thankfully sinks into a chair pointed out by that lady on 
her left hand; accepts a cup of tea, which a choking sen¬ 
sation in the throat prevents her from swallowing, and is 
conscious of an unwilling suffusion of colour from the 
crown of her head to her very fingers’ ends. Tea and the 
^,tra things at length despatched, the usual half hour 
supervenes previously to tho period for preparing lessons, 
advantage of which is taken by madamc to inquire tho 
name, age, &c. of the new-comer; whilst the little 
figurante, whose position renders her a .sort of avant- 
. courier to tho school-room of the proceedings in the 
‘ drawing-room, is captured by one of the elder girls, who, 
on pretence of plaiting her hair, seats her on her knee in 
the midst of her own peculiar set, and procccd.s to ex¬ 
tract, with very commendable ingenuity, all the events 
of tho day, reserving to herself the liberty of drawing her 
own inferences from the detail, copious or meagre, as the 
case may be. One circumstance connected with the 
arrival of the young stranger does strike the privileged 
set with inexpressible astonishment. If, as is asserted, 

; she came in a private carriage, and that carriage the 
I veritable properly of her friends, and not a ‘ trumpery 
gloss-coach * —how, then, could she be going to sleep in 
tho room #ver the kitchen ’—that chamber of Blue-Beard 
reputation, strongly suspected of harbouring mice, and 
convicted, beyond question, of being subject to a very 
disagreeable odour! Th.* thing is pronounced impos¬ 
sible, and unworthy a moment’s credit. In vain the 
child assures them, upon her word and honour, she heltwd 
typut away her clothes; the proposition is not to be be¬ 
lieved for an instant. The informant, indignant at hav¬ 
ing her veracity impeached, calls aloud on Miss Arm¬ 
strong to verify her assertion. The appeal is, however, 
happily overpowered by a simultaneous shuffle of the 
feet of the inquisitors; she is quietly elided from the knee 
on which she had been sitting, and,the discussion pro¬ 
ceeds in iShe absence of the witness.' There certainly is 
i..Tnething rery unusual attending the new-comer: no 
i note of preparation announced her advent; no cheerful 
congratulations had been offered to themselves on the 


prospect of a new companion; no hopes expressed that |: 
they would do their best to make her homo a pleasant 
ofco. And then the circumstance of her taking hcr/hsf 
tea in the eating-room, to which she was not even intro¬ 
duced; such a mark of contumely had never before been 
suffered within the memory of tho oldest school-girl pre¬ 
sent; and of this fact they were themselves eye-witnesses. 

It was inexplicable: they could not understand it. A 
single hour, however, suffices to solve the mystery: the 
period at length arrives for preparing lesson.s, and with it 
the housemaid to curl the hair of the younger children; 
and in this labour of love Miss Armstrong is requested to 
lend her assistance ! A glimmering light as to her real 
position flashes across the minds of the bewildered spec¬ 
tators. But when sbo is further required to attend the 
children to their respective rooms, and light the candles 
preparatoiy to the arrival of the elder girls, the matter 
is put beyond a doubt: she is—she must be—a half- 
boarder ! _ I 

Reader, picture to yourself, I beseech you, the estlrna- | 
tiou in which a Christian slave is hold by a follower of j 
the true Prophet, a Nazarene by a Jewish rabbi, a Pariah 
by a holy Brahmin of immaculate descent, and you may 
then have some faint, some very faint idea, of the depths ! 
to which this fact has sunk our heroine in the estimation | 
of the major part of her schoolfellows ! i 

The young ladies are at length fairly dispo.sed of for 
the night; .and the half-hoarder, having completed her I 
duties, dcscemls again to the school-room, which she finds 1 
in the posse.ssion of the housemaid and a cloud of dust, | 
the French teacher having joined the party in the par- I 
lour. Thither she also repairs, and requests permission | 
to retire to her room. The concession is readily granted | 
to her, and she gladly seeks her bed, to sleep with what | 
soundness of repose she may. Anxious to fulfil the duties i 
of her post to the spirit as w'ell as to the le-tter of tlie 
bund, she is dressed oven before tho school-bell ring.s, and 
is ready on its summons to assist in the ablutions of the 
little ones. She saves many a heedless chit a fine by 
herself folding up the forgotten night-clothes; an indul¬ 
gence, however, not to be taken as a precedent, her duty 
being to aid in the reformation of evil habit.s, not to | 
slur them over. Having had no lessons marked out foi i. 
hor on this first morning, she watches the order of pro- 1 1 
ceediiigs, and helps tho little favourite to master the 11 
difficulties of a cqlunin of spelling. 

After breakfast, the pujiils h.aving dispensed themselves . i 
in the garden to taste the morning air (young ladies 
have no playground), the half-boarder has a prhate 
audience of the superior, in order that, her mental stand¬ 
ing having been duly ascertained, she may be drafted 
into class second or third, as the case may be. After ren¬ 
dering a true and particular account of her acquirements ; 
in reailing, writing, needlework, &o. &c. and admitted j I 
her total ignorance of French, music, and dancing, tho 1 1 
order is given for her ailmission into the third class, and ; 
beginning French forthwith. Dancing and music are I 
held out as stimulants to quicken her diligence in mak¬ 
ing herself 'generally useful,’ in consideration of having I' 
been received into the establishment at one-half the 
usual charge. Her duties cannot very clearly bo defined, 
but she will soon comprehend them. Soon, indeed, poor 
girl! they being, in fact, to do all that is neglected to 
be performed by the other members of the household—to ! 
stand in t..e alternate relations of nursemaid and instruc- > 
tress of the younger children, and of butt and fag tu tlio | 
elder ones. She must be prepared to consider herself the ; 
link between the lower teacher and the upper servant, I 
willing to lend her aid to each, and to bear tho blame ! 
due to either; to labour with untiring djjigence to im¬ 
prove her mind and increase her accomplishments, and 
thus eventually supersede the necessity for an under 
teacher at alL 

These are multifarious duties, it must be admitted; but, 
as Dr Johnson says, < few things arc impossible to in¬ 
genuity and perseverance.’ She ha,s not bee^brought up 
in the lap of refinement, and therefore misses not its 
comforts : she is blessed with a strong constitution and 
a willing mind, loves learning for its own sake, and never 
® * 
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forgeti th.at every member of ber own family may be 
I ultimately benefited through her mean!). 

It is true that at first it is painful to stand up n^th 
the little class—herself a giant among pigmies; to be 
conscious of a sneering smile on the part of the teacher 
ns she draws a parallel between her bodily height and 
her dwarfish information. It is mortifying to hnow that 
her dresses have been discovered, by their misfit, to have 
belonged to other parties—that the discrepancies between 
her own initials and those on her linen have not been 
overlooked—^and to feel that the absence of a weekly 
allowance, and regular home correspondence, are never- 
failing sources of unsympathising wonder. 

All this is mortifying enough, but it is not all she has 
to undergo. After rising early, and lying down late, and 
eating the bread of carefulness, she finds that even the 
rigid performance of her own duties, and the neglected 
work of half-a-dozen people besides, meets at first with 
but little encouragement from the mistress of the house, 
who receives it purely as a matter of course, while it does 
not fail to awaken the distrust and jealousy of her sub¬ 
ordinates. The cook remembers her refusal to connive at 
the abstraction of ‘ a dust of tea,’ even when the key of 
the storeroom was actually in her hand; and the house¬ 
maid bears iii mind that Miss .lohnson would have be¬ 
stowed upon her her last year’s cloak on the arrival of her 
new l iiite, had not the half-boarder suggested the neces¬ 
sity for asking leave. The French teacher docs not forget 
that, on tho only occasion in which sho indulged in a 
little harmless flirtation with a whiskered cousin of her 
own, the iialf-boarder looked reproof; the Fnglish teacher 
reiiieitdiers her refusal furtively to procure sundry lUtle 
delicacies not included in the daily bill of fare; while 
her assistant notes her strenuous cllbrts to qualify her¬ 
self to supeiacdc her in her own department. 

All these otfcnccs are registered and retaliated. The 
conk, when reproved for ony omission, stoutly declares that 
orders transmitted through Miss Armstrong never reach 
her; the housetnaid, in waiting at table, contrives that 
the least savoury /i/nt shall fall to her lot ; the I’arisiennu 
sln-ugs lier shoulders as she comments on her air 6our- 
r/eois ; the lOnglish teacher frankly declares she never 
could like her; whilst her subordinate sister ‘ hopes’ that 
Miss Armstrong may prove as simple as she appears. 

Hut a Sacred Authority has assured us that though 
sorrow may endure for a night, joy coineth in the morn¬ 
ing ; and the experience even of a half-boarder denion- 
stiates that a patient continuance in welldoing is not 
witliout its reward. Ity degrees the lot of our heroine is 
considerably ameliorated : the prejudice against her be¬ 
gins to wear away; and oven the Fnglish teacher, who 
li.as held out the longest, h.aving a character for consis¬ 
tency to maintain, is enixstraincd to admit that Miss 
Armstrong is an estimable and well-conducted young 
person. Jler desire to jileaso is at length appreciated, 
and her poverty is even admitted to be ratlicr her misfor¬ 
tune than her fault. The great girls cease to despise her 
—the little girls learn to love her. The higher powers 
readily second the exertions for self-improvement which 
promise to relieve them from the drudgery of initiatory 
instruction ; and the prize held out for the successful 
fulfilment of her humbler duties is in process of time 
secured. Instruction in dancing and music commences 
with tlie sccqiid half year, and glimmerings of still greater 
glories arc pointed out in the distance. 

The governess, though an exacting, is not an unjust 
taskrnistress. If she requires much during school-hours, 
she allows the unusual luxuries of fire and lights when 
school duty is over; and furthermore advances the in¬ 
terests of her pupil by a statement, under her own hand, 
to-the benefaftress of the half-buardcr, that she promises 
to do honour to that lady’s patronage no less than to her 
own establishment. 

Her sifcccHsful progress in the road to learning, and 
in the good graces of those around her, coupl^ with the 
cncourageigeiit afforded by a kind word, and now and 
then a small present bestowed on her by the grateful 
mamma of some infant prodigy, all combine to quicken 
her stops in tho race towards the grand object of her 


ambition—the qualifying herself for the situation of a 
nursery governess. In the meantime, in the words of 
Crabbe, her duty is— 

-• to feel 

Dependent helper always at the wheel; 

Her power minute, her romponsatlon small. 

Her labours great, her life laborious all; 

Elet after sot the lower tribe to make 
h'lt for the class which her superiors take. 

The road of Io,irnmg for a time to track 
In roughest state, and then again go baok, 

Jlist tho same way on other troops to wnik— 

Doorkeeper she at Learning’s lower gate.' 

This is her lot for some two years; but she has the en¬ 
couragement of knowing that Iier apprenticeship, though 
a hard one, is gradually fitting her for the object of her 
ambition; while, ns she advances in her career, the expe¬ 
rience of tho past inspires her with confidence for the 
future, since it proves to her that right principle and 
steady pewcverance are invincible, or they could never 
have enabled her to overcome the trials and difficulties 
which beset the path of a Half-Boarder. 

INDIAN POLICE REVELATIONS. 

Wk have frequently liad occasion to observe that tra¬ 
vellers differ widely from each other, even as to such 
matters of fact as must have come under the cognisance 
of their senses. The late Mr Rae Wilson, for instance, 
who observed personally the falls of tlio Narova, gives 
tlie measurement of tho descent of water at sometiiiiig 
so comparatively enormous, as to prove that he had 
unconsciously blended in his imagination the whole of 
the rapids into one catariict; and wo ourselves, when 
gazing upon those troubled waters from tlic wooden 
bridge that spans tliem, looked with such surprise upon 
the ‘Yarrow Vi.sited,’ as must, we fear, have coloured, 
in an opposite way from Mr Wilson’s, our impressions, 
and consequently our report. If travellers who desire, 
both from interest and inclination, to be impartial differ 
so widely in matters of fitet, wliat shall be said of mat¬ 
ters of opinion ? A compiler is frequently taunted with j 
presuming to wTite critically of countries ho lias nevqj; i 
visited in person ; but if he will only take tlie pains to 
collect, and sift, and compare the jarring and often ‘ 
opposite accounts of residents and travellers, we have 
a strong suspicion that he will be found better qualified 
for his business than any of them ! 

India has alw.ays been (Ae Debateable Land of authors, 
botli as to fact and opinion. The books published upon I 
that country contain the most outrageous mass of con- > 
tradictions extant; and each successive writer gives the 
lie, without the smallest ceremony, to those wlio pre¬ 
ceded him. This cannot be wholly owing to our igno¬ 
rance of the country and the people. 'I'lie Hon. Robert 
Lindsay was shut up with the natives almost exclu¬ 
sively for twelve years; and he rejlresents them as 
being so honest, that he could intrust three or four 
thousand pounds’ worth of his property tb a menial 
servant, wandering to the fartliest extremity of the 
country, and absent for twelve montlis at a time. 
Colonel Davidson resided fotemany years, and travelled 
much in India; and he turns tho reverse of the medal, 
representing the native inhabitants as thieves and vaga¬ 
bonds to a man. Wo must go further, therefore, tmn 
tlie mere question of knowledge; for these two wit¬ 
nesses (whom we take as the types of two numerous 
classes) are men of both knowl^ge and honour. We 
must seek for an explanation of the mystery in the 
depths of the human character. 

The colour of an object, although really one of its 
inherent properticfli, is always modified by the medium 
tlirough which it is seen; and nothing but care and 
reflection, or at least lengthened experience, will enable 
us to correct the error, and trace the actual through the 




apparent hue. In the same way, the qualities of a 
people in one stage of civilisation cannot be judged of 
intuitively by a people in another stage, because they 
are viewed through an uncongeni.-il medium. The 
Indians can no more be compreliended at once by Euro¬ 
peans, than Europeans can l)e comprehended at once by 
the Indians. Much care will be required to enable the 
two to arrive even at an approximation to a true 
understanding of each other. Virtue and vice aro not 
the substantive and unbending terms we commonly 
imagine them to be. They receive a new meaning, or 
a new force, in every new form of civilisation; the lex 
talionis of the ancient .lews, for instance, was abrogated 
by the more advanced law of Christianity; and wc 
meet witli a liundred things in history— 

* Things light or lovely in thoir noted time’— 

which, in the present day, would be considered indica¬ 
tions of positive depravity. Few of the lieroes of the 
middle ages would escape hanging or the hulks in the 
nineteenth century, and fewer still of the heroines 
would be received in a modern drawing-room I 
To form a correct estimate of tlie Indians, we must 
compare them with other Asiatic nations, and not with 
tlie inliabitants of Europe, where the iiuman charac¬ 
ter received a new and extraordinary development 
through the collision of different and distant races of 
mankind. According to the former standard, the Indians 
ace much in advance, which can only be accounted for by 
the vast extent of their country, and the fluctuating 
movements of its population, interrupting in some degree 
what is called the ‘ permanent’ form of civilisation pecu¬ 
liar to Asia. To estimate their moral and social pros¬ 
pects, however, and the moral and social prospects of tlie 
Eastern world in general, we must compare, tliem with 
our own ancestors of a few centuries ago, among whom 
we shall find quite as much grossness of taste, obtusencss 
of feeling, tyranny, dishonesty, antagonism of classes, and 
puerile and debasing superstition. The conflicting views 
of tlie Indian cliaracter arise simply from tlie opposite 
idiosyncrasies of the observers. Colonel Davidson finds 
theft common, and stigmatises the people with tlie 
English name of thieves; while Mr Lindsay, marvelling 
at the singular fidelity of his servants, ascribes to 
Shera the English virtue of honesty. Both are deceived; 
for these two apparently opposite qualities may, and do, 
meet in the same individuals, and are therefore not of 
tile nature of the English qualities of the same name. 
If we encountered such passages in history, we should 
comprehend tlie seeming anomaly, and at once refer 
it to a particular stage of civilisation; but falling in 
witli tiiem in the course of our personal experience, and 
suficring from the bad, or deriving advantage from the 
good quality, we take no care to discriminate, but give 
praise or blame according to the religious and moral 
dispensation we live under in Europe. The tendency 
of this want of discrimination is adverse to ludian pro¬ 
gress. Tiie people are at this moment undergoing, hut 
more slowly, the change which revolutionised the West; 
sdthougb this tinie Mohammed goes to the mountain, 
■ince the mountain does not come to Mohammed. Eu¬ 
rope flings itself upon Asia, and Western knowledge 
ferments in the inert mass of Eastern ignorance. We 
aro numerically few, however, though intellectually 
powerful; and it is of th* utmost consequence that we 
should comprehend clearly what we are about, so that 
our eflfurts towards the advancement of those we have 
tAcn forcibly under our tutelage should proceed in the 
right direction. 

• Wo have been led into these reflections by a very 
slight matter—a little book, as coarse, vi^gar, and 
tasteless as can well be imagined; which professes to 
be the rerdations of an orderly, or police subordinate, 
attach^ to an Anglo-Indian provincial court.* Ac- 


The HevelatiOM of an Orterly, being an Attgmpt to Expose 
tho Abodes of Admlnlftratioo b/ the Relation of £very>day 
OecniTcnces in the Moftisail Courts. Jiy Panohkouroe Khan. 
London: Madden, 8 Leadenhall Street. 1849. 


cording to this authority, all India would appear to be 
one bloated mass of crime and tumult, and the calm and 
behutifiil pictures of such writers as Sleeman would 
therefore require to be set down as impudent fabrica¬ 
tions, But we do not look for an account of English man¬ 
ners in the Newgate Calendar; and the native scribe 
who in this little book withdraws tlie curtain from tlie 
mysteries of Indian police may be thanked for his con¬ 
tribution, partial as it is, to our knowledge of the coun¬ 
try. In fact it is impossible to talk with too much 
reprobation of the police system of India, In venality 
and oppression it was never surpassed even by tho 
most corrupt nations either of the East or the West, 
either in ancient or modern times. The reason is, that 
an effectlvo police must he spread like a network over 
the whole country, and the Europeans are far too few 
for reasonable superintendence. Old abuses thus re¬ 
main unchecked, and vast multitudes of hereditary 
scoundrels combine to cheat their superiors and op¬ 
press the people. The police, in fact, are the objects 
of universal dread; and numberless crimes escape un¬ 
punished, and even unexposed, because their victims 
will rather suffer than invoke such fatal assistance. 

At present, however, oiir business is more with tiie 
criminal than the policeman; and the rough pictures 
of our Orderly show that the peculiarity of Indian crime 
is its resemblance to the crime of old and modern 
Europe at the same time. Wo see in it, under Indian 
characteristics, the offences of mediaival Europe, e.xtra- | 
vagantly combined with those of our own day. Tlie 
priestly transgressors of the dark ages are roprodin-ed 
in the Pundahs and Poojarees of Benares ; and the 
English swindler who takes a handsome house, and vic¬ 
timises the neighbouring tradesifien, 1ms an Indian 
brother in the soi-disant rajah, who confers his patronage 
as a prodigious favour. 

Tlie priests, it seems, perpetrate all sorts of crimes 
with perfect impunity. ‘ Many a dark deed lias been 
done, and is done, in the extensive iionscs of tliese 
Pundahs and Poojarees. While tlie gong is loudly 
sounding, and scores of athletic priests arc blowing 
aunkhs* in the numerous temples tliat arc dotted 
about and around the houses, the last expiring sliriek 
of some victim is perhaps suppressed by tlio noise. 
Disobedient rhelas,1[ victims of jealousy and crime, 
die by slow torture, or poison, or famine. No inti¬ 
mation is, or can be, given to the police, for none | 
but tlio initiated and privileged may cntoi tlicso i 
liouses, sanctified by the numerous temples. And wlio i 
Imt the most devoted and trustwortliy aro ever per- ' 
raitted to see the dark places where crime is com- | 
mitted? It is believed generally—but I speak not | 
from experience (for being of the faith of Islam, I am 
not permitted to approach such places)—tliat in the 
innermost recesses of several temples is a shrine de¬ 
voted to “Devee,” or “Bhowanee;” tlioae infernal 
deities whose delight is in blood, where children of 
tender age are enticed, and offered up on certain 
occasions. Frequent are the reports made to the 
police that children are missing; the informants sus¬ 
pect nobody, and no trace of the innocents is ever 
'und.’ 

Anof'er pest are the dullah (brokers), wl^o haunt tho 
markets, and levy a handsome por-centago on every tiling 
that is bought and sold. ‘ Go into the cliouk,^ and attem pt 
to purcliase the most trivial article: take up a pair of 
shoes, or a shawl, and you will find a dullal at your 
elbow. The man praises one thing, abuses another, ^ats 
down the price of the vender authoritatively; and you 
are surprised that such disinterested offlcidlisness should 
be shown to a stranger in a crowded cbonk. Tiie man 
civilly offers to take you whithersoever you please, 
and to assist you in purchasing wliatevcr jrou may 
require. You return home, wondering what was the 
man’s inducement to waste his own time in chaffering 
for you. 1 lift the curtain to show you that the venders 


* Largo sheila t Diaciplea—scholars. t Market-aguarc. 
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and your chaperone are in league; that your com¬ 
plaisant friend is a dullal, who tokea very good care to 
lower the vender's price only so much as to admi| of 
his coming in for a handsome dusturee.* The difference 
between the bazaar price and the amount price of the 
article sold is the huq^ of the dullal. You will ask 
whether the vender may not himself pocket the whole 
of the money? I answer that he dare not. The whole 
of tlie dullals would cabal against him; would cry 
down his wares; would thrash him within an inch of 
his life i would by force prevent purchasers from attend¬ 
ing his shop. Can such things be ? you ask. Can the 
authorities submit tamely to such outrages ? Why do 
not the parties who are cheated or bullied complain to 
the magistrate? They have tried the experiment; and 
although in a few instances successful, they have gt oe- 
rally failed in obtaining redress from want of judicial 
proof. Moral conviction is one thing, and judicial proof 
another. And were a magistrate to punish on moral 
conviction alone, his judgment would iu all probability 
be reversed by the judge in appeal; who, having to 
form bis judgment by the written evidence, must be 
guided by judicial proof alone.’ 

The Undmashea practise a trick th.it is not unknown 
in England, although known there chiefly under the 
modifleation of bills of Exchange obtained from the 
unwary by means of advertisements in the newspapers. 

‘ Another common trick of the Budmashes is to entice 
people of decent condition into their private houses 
with bcductive solicitations; and after amusing them, 
to keep them there until they put their names to 
inipera, just by way of showing specimens of their auto¬ 
graphs. They have documents ready cut and dry on 
stamp papers of different value, duly witnessed by 
people who are in their pay, or who participate in their 
frauds, to be converted into penal bonds for value re¬ 
ceived. Months afterwards the unfortunate visitor is 
accosted in any public place, in the presence of nume¬ 
rous witnesses, and asked for the amount of his (ex¬ 
torted) bond. Of course the debt is denied, aud the 
demauder is cursed only for his pains, lint the Bud- 
mash calls people to witness that he did ask his debtor 
to pay the amount of his bond, which he refused to 
discliarge. An action for debt is instituted. Tlic Bud- 
mush produces the bond before the Moonaiff. The wit¬ 
nesses are summoned, and are merely asked, “ Did you 
witness tliis tnmasaook t ” “ I did, your worship,” is the 
reply; “ this is ray signature.” The witnesses before 
wliom the liudmash demanded the amount of the bond 
also confirm the plaintifl'’s allegation. The defendant 
can only deny the claim, and submit that the bond was 
extorted. “ Wiere is the proof?” says the Moonsiff. 
'• J have none,” is the reply. And a decree is given in 
favour of plaintiff with costs. It is only when “ Greek 
meets Greek” that the result is different. Then the 
def’eiidaut acknowledges the deed, but alleges that he 
has paid tiic amount with interest; and flies a receipt 
for the amount of the bond, with interest at twelve per 
cent., duly attested by three “credible” witnesses, who. 
ap;>ear before the huaoor, and swear to their signatures, 
ns well as to having seen the money repaid to the i 
plaintiff.’ 

We come now to the swindling rajah, whose pro¬ 
ceedings aye almost amusing in their rascality. * A 
common mode of swindling in the city of Kashee, as 
nraetised by the clever Budmashes, is for one of the 
party to personate a rajah on a visit of ceremony to the 
lioly city, while his companions pretend to precede 
him, and hire a stately huvdee in Dal-ka-Munduveo, 
which theyjTurnish for the nonce. Buibhuddur Singh 
sits in state'aa Rajah Guchpuch Bae, bedecked in false 
gems, and dressed in shawls and himfAaba.f His 
retainers go about the city, and entice shawl-mer¬ 
chants 'and jewellers to the rajah’s house. They 
arrive with costly wares, and eagerly proceed to expose 
them; bjft the rajah turns an indifferent eye upon j 


* Customary douceur. t Right. t Klogouhs. 


them, and declares they are not sufltoiently choice for 
him. ']%e Soudagura* promise to return next day. In 
the meantime the song and dance proceed with jierce 
rivalry. Six sets of tlie best dancing-women exert their 
lungs and limbs, and go through every fascinating 
movement to delight and amuse Rajah Guchpuch Bae. 
“Where is my treasurer?” exclaims the rajah. “Bid 
him bestow a largess of 100 uahurfees f on these soul- 
enslaving, terrestrial houries.” A retainer, after going 
through the farce of a search, respectfully approaches 
his highness, and intimates tlmt the treasurer has not 
yet arrived. “ The nimukharam/ behaeyahI"X exclaims 
the rajah. " Here, fellows, see that a proper treasurer 
be in attendance on the morrow, to whom we shall de¬ 
liver our treasure and toahekfthanah.” § The rajah en¬ 
joys himself until no longer able to sustain excitement; 
and then the Cfundrupina || retire, and the torches are 
extinguished. 

‘ Next day there are several candidatea for the honour 
of the treasurer’s office, who eagerly oflet to serve. 

“ The salary is 200 rupees a month,” says the rajah; . 
“and I bate accounts. Constant attendance and im¬ 
plicit obedience are all I require.” After rejecting some, 
his highness fixes upon Lalla Umbeka Sahaee, who re¬ 
ceives a well-worn shawl as a khUlut,% and on immense 
key. He ventures to ask where the treasury is ? and 
is told to wait until the huzrut has leisure to show it to 
him. In the meantime the rajah suddenly recollects tliat 
he has an immediate occasion for 1000 rupees, aud he 
shouts out, “ HerA Bahadoor, take one thousand rupees 
from Lalla Umbeka Sahaee, and give it to Bisheshur 
Singh, and he sure to take a receipt for the money. 
Tell him it is the price of a ring I bought of him for ray 
favourite Qoolbehar.” Bahadoor asks the treasurer ior 
tlie money. The poor man looks aghast, and shows a 
huge key ds all he has received of the rajah’s treasure. 
But Bahadoor tells him that Rajah Guchpuch Kac never • 
fails to cut oft the cars of a disobedient servant. So 
the hint is taken, and Lalla gives an order on his shroff 
in the city for the amount; and Bahadoor at once pro¬ 
ceeds to realise the money. As evening approaches, 
shawl-merchants and jeweUers again appear, and press 
their wares on the rajah. They see Lalla Umbeka 
Sahaee figuring as treasurer. They are old acquaint¬ 
ance, and they ask him the amount of G uchpuch Rae’s | 
treasure: in reply to which he simply shows the kdj, 
about a foot in length. The merchants oiien out their j 
wares to entice the rajah, but he says he will wait until 
all his things arrive. They offer to leave their bundles 
for the rajah and his ladies to choose, which is agreed 
to with apparent indifference. The song and dance 
proceed, as usual, until midnight, when tlie twches are 
extinguished. 

‘ Next morning, what a change has taken place! One 
old man is seated at the doorway, dozing over a ckiilutfi 
of gunjah. No other sign of life is visible in Rajah 
Guchpuch Rae’s palace. The treasurer arrives first, 
opens and rubs his eyes, and asks the old man where 
the rajah and bis people have gone ? He replies that 
they decamped before dawn. In due course the Muha- 
juns, the jewellers, and birds of song Arrive, but nothing 
of the rajah is to be found; and smoke-stained walls, 
and filth, and litter about the rooms, alone*betray that 
revelry /tad been there I The jewellers and Muhajnns 
turn in wrath upon Lalla Umbeka Sahaee, and tax him 
with having aided to cheaA them. They proceed first 
to abuse, and then to beat him. In vain the poor man 
shows the huge key, and laments his tliousand rupees 
lost for ever. They drag him to the katwa/, and chflrgc 
him with having cheated them; and the defrauded 
treasurer remains in durance vile for a week at least, 
and gets off at last on proving himself to he one of the 
victime of this system of ewinidling, and after feeing the 
police inyrmidoni,pietty rmudly.* 


* Tradsspeopto, 

t Cnfalthfiu to salb-shsmelsw. 

II A owts of HinAoo Hautob-gliiB. 


f QoM oiohura. _ 

! Place for keeping valuSDiee. 
% Oraee of honour. 
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Here we close, without further remark, a book from 
which the reader will learn that the crimes of Indio are 
not Remarkably different from those of earlier England, 
! although fostered by the worst police system that ever 
I disgraced and demoralised a country. 


I TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

I OOTTKNBUllO TO CHRISTIANIA. 

At six o’clock of the morning of the 4th July, Quist 
I duly appeared with the carriage at the door of the 
I Gotlm Kell.arc. It was a dull, cool, drizzling morning, 
and I mentally rejoiced in having, against many ad- 
I vices, resolved upon a vehicle which could afford me 
i protection from the elements. My baggage being ar- 
; ranged beside me in the carriage, so that I could readily 
I command anything I wanted—one of the greatest of all 
I comforts in solitary travelling—I hastily swallowed the 
cup of coffee presented to me in my bedroom—the com- 
^ mon custom of the country—and was soon on the road 
' to Christiania. I observed that two hardy little horses 
; were yoked to the carriage with rope-traces. Beside 
Quist, who drove them, sat a m.m wlio was to bring 
I back the cattle, the first of a long series of sucli persons 
wliom I was to sec in that situation during my journey, 

• of all varieties of ago, from twelve years to threescore, 
i in all kinds of clothes, from stout wadmaal down to 
; bare decency. The robust, bulky frame of honest (Jiiist 

I generally made these people appear like dwarfs by his 
i side. As we drove rapidly along the swampy plain 

surrounding Gottenburg, we met an immense number 

II of small market-carts, driven by peasant men or women, 

! or. both, generally very lightly laden, and going at a 
I trot, the people being usually seated on a sort of chair, 

I perched on elastic beams passing back at an angle from 
L the beams of the vehicle, so as to give somewhat the 
I effect of springs. 1 felt affected at seeing sucli a multi- 
j tude of people engaged in a labour so uneconomical, and 
; which must consequently remunerate them so ill; fur of 
; course where a man or woman give a day of their own 
j time, along with a horse’s labour, to the business of 
! selling a single pig or Lamb, a few chickens and eggs, 

' or some such trifiing_ merchandise, the remuneration 
! must be of the most miserable kind. Tlie poor too often 
i AVuggle on in tliis manner, always busy, as they allege, 
often working very hard, and wondering that, with all 
their exertions, they make so little, when the plain truth 
is, that their labour is so ill-directed, or is so uneeonoini- 
cally conducted, and in the result of tlieir Labours tliey 
consequently do so little for their fcllow-cre.atures, that 
tlicir little gains arc exactly wliat is to bo expected, 

. and what is strictly their due. The very best lesson 
I that ve could teach a poor man, with a view to im¬ 
proving his fortunes, would be that wliieh led him, as 
far as possible, to extend his usefulness, to substitute 
economical for uneconomical labour, and to concentrate 
and divide employments. 1 beheld, with interest, in 
this exhibition of the Swedish peasantry, the first as¬ 
pect of an economy out of which it h.is been the busi¬ 
ness of the last hundred years to reform the farming 
population of my own country. 

At the first station, which we reached in little more 
than an hour, the horses which had been ordered were 
in waiting, along with a new looa of some kind to take 
care of them. The man i(i charge of the used horses 
was then paid at a rate which appeared nearly equi¬ 
valent to threepence-halfpenny per English mile. But 
BoiAithiDg more was needed— aricka-mvge, or drinks- 
money, as Quist called it In England, something like 
half-a-erown would have been expected. In Sweden, a 
few skillings—about twopence of our money—was given, 
and most thankfully received. We then set out with 
our new horses. _ The station, it may be remarked, is a 
place like a carrier’s inn._ Travellers of a humble class 
may stop and refresh at it; but it expects no gentlemen 
customers, and is unprepared for their reception. One 
or two out of a long series are tolerable places, and it is 


necessary to calculate so as to have any needful meals 
there, instead of tlie meaner houses; but even with 
th^e better-sort of houses it is necessary to order meals 
by the forebud, for a gnest is so rare, that they have no 
standing arrangements for his reception. My breakfast 
had been ordered at the third station. It proved a 
decent, plain house, with clean-boarded fioors, and a few 
rude prints along the walls; and, liad there been wheaten 
bread, tlie eggs and cofleo would have enabled me to 
make a tolerable meal. 

The country |>aased over to-day consisted of low rocky 
hills of soft outline, with alluvial plains between. It is 
impossible for any person of common powers of obser¬ 
vation to fail to be struck with the appearance of tlie 
rocky surface presented around Gottenburg and along the 
road upon which I was now travelling. All the abrupt¬ 
nesses and asperities usually seen upon rocks are here 
ground off: alt is smooth and rounded. Here you see 
great ridges, resembling the hull of a ship turned keel 
uppermost, both in the general form and the smoothness 
of surface, 'rhero you see great slopes, as straight and 
smooth as an ashlar wall. Sometimes a kind of trough 
or channel is seen between rising ridges, and of this the 
sides arc usually quite smooth. In general, there lias 
bean a certain weathering of the exterior, though leaving 
the general plane—^if I may use such an expression— |! 
in its origin.al state. Where tlie surface h.as been from | J 
any cause protected from the elements, the smootliing 
is clearly seen to be a true mechanical polisli; tliat is 
to say, not a result of some causes connected with the ! 
formation of the rock, hut an effect proceeding from j 
some external agent whieli has operated on the rocks 
after they liad been thrown into their present arrange- ! 
ment as a surface for this part of the eartli. On these ' 
preserved surfaces we find striai or scratclics, evidently 11 
a portion of the general operation, whatever it was; j 
and tlicsc stria', as well as the channellings and ridges, | 
lie in one direction—namely, compam N. E. and S. VV. . 
In numberless instances in travelling to-day J took out | 
my compass to test this point, where much struck by the | 
appearances, and the result was invariable. 'I'lie valley , 
of the Gotha Elv lies from north to south; but tins | 
seems merely to have exposed it to being impressed with | 
these singular appearances. There are several Iiill- i 
faces which may be considered as an exception, being | 
rough and cliffy, sometimes with a talus of dciiris ; 
descending from below the cliffy front, ns in Salisbury ! 
Crags near Edinbiirgli. In all such instances the fiux: i 
of the cliff is to the sonth-we.st ; and whore this occurs 11 
in a valley, the opposite hill-fuco is invariably siuootli, j j 
with rounded surfaces, showing as if the smoothing ' j 
agent had moved from tlie north-cast, failing to press I, 
against faces turned away from that point of the com- {| 
pass, but bearing hard upon such as were presented ‘ j 
towards it. It was most impressive and interesting to ; | 
read in these facts so strange a tale of grand preterite i | 
operations of nature. I liad seen some of the few and j 
scattered markings of the same kind whicli exist on ' 
tlie snrfoce of my own country, but was nevertlicless 
unprepared for the all but universal grinding to wbicli 
Sweden has been subjected. In Scotland one has to seek 
for the appearances in nooks of the country; but here 
they are met at every step. Very often farm estab¬ 
lishments and the inns at which the traveller stops, 
are placed on smoothed plateaux of rock, the place 
thus acquiring from nature all the benefit of a paved 
courtyard, as well as of a perfectly firm and dry foun¬ 
dation. Often you can trace in these natural pavements 
the primitive channellings and striai, though hob-nails 
and wagon-wheels have clattered over U^m for cen¬ 
turies. 

The matter massed up against the smoothed valley- 
sides has all the appearance of that of moraines amongst 
the Alps. A moraine, as must be known by many 
persons, is the accumulation of loose matter which a 
glacier brings down in its course, and dcpo|/ts at its 
base. The matter seen here, as at tlie skirts of the 
Alpine glaciers, is a coarse, palo, sandy clay, mixed with 
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I rough stones of all sizes up to many tons—mixed con- 
! fasedly—with here and there little nests of matter, 
I where the clay and sand hare been separated andjiaid 
I down by water. Over this matter in some places are 

I stratified sand and gravel, coming to flat, terraced 
forms, like sea-beaches. These, however, are rare ob- 

I jects. The tendency of the whole appearances, in an 
I unprejudiced mind, is to convey the idea that ice has 
! been the cause of tho main phenomena. That water in 
any form could have produced them is utterly inadmis¬ 
sible, though this was the supposition formed by the 
first scientific observer, M. Sefetrom. Persons who 
I have only read descriptions of the appearances may 
think them explainable upon an aqueous theory; but 
if they visit Sweden, and look at the surface with their 
own eyes, they must, if open to conviction at all, see 
that no such agent could have produced such effects. 
Only some agent applying forcibly, pressingly, and with 
I an equable, continuous motion—like a plane going over 
1 n deal, or a plough in a furrow—could liavc so dressed 
' the original surface. Such an agent is ick. The iden- 
I tity of tlie loose matter with the moraines of existing 
I glaciers points to the same conclusion. I therefore 
' iK'Iievc, with M. Agassiz and others, that ice has been 
I the means of smoothing the surface of Sweden—ice on 
I a scale of grandeur beyond wh.at we are accustomed to 
I sec; thougii how such a glacial sheet was originated, 

I and how it could move across the whole irregular 
I face of a large country, up hill and down hill, raain- 
j tabling over wide provinces one direction, I think it 
I would be difficult to explain. We perceive clearly the 
1 nature of the agent, and we see this agent still at work 
I upon the earth, though iu a limited manner: the only 
i diflienlty is as to the different physical circumstances on 
I which depended the magnitude of the phenomenon and 
I the manner of its application. The superficial arrange- 
, inents of the loo.se matter speak of a subsequent dip 
I iimler water, a fact of wliicli 1 shall have occasion to 
. I show other evidences. 

1 ; 'I'lie country passed over in this day’s journey is not 
I' interesting to any but the geologist. It presents only 
!! a series of Imnible-looking farmsteads, and one or two 

II small and unimportant towns. The farmhouses bear 
' i a general resemblance to those of Switzerland, but 

I want the overhanging eaves, and arc less picturesque, 

II though some are painted of a red or ochrey colour, 
!l whicli givc.s a cleanly effect. Unlike Switzerland, 

11 too, barns, byres, and all sorts of store-offices occupy 
■ I iletachi'd buildings, an arrangement by which the risk 
i of fire i.s materially reduced. The scenery, though 
1 siiffieiently rude, is not romantic; for the liill-s are 

in general only :i few hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and their outline has been rendered tJinie by 
the glacial polishing above described. Tho ice, as I 
sometimes surprised niy Scandinavian friends % re¬ 
marking, lias been a great enemy to the picturesque 
in this region of the earth. 'Tliough there is no want 
of population, the country is dull. One misses even 
the little taverns and huckstry • shops which every- 
! where give a sort of life to the roadsides in England and 
Scotland. In the ufternoon we came to a fiord, and 
found at its upper extremity the town of Uddcvalla, con¬ 
taining from .sooo to 4000 inhabitants. Oddevalia is a 
name of iu> small interest in science, because of a great 
bed of ancient shells found near it. Tiiis, ton, is a kind 
of object very rare, and only seen on a most limited 
scale ill the superficial formations of Britain. The 
effect was novel and startling when, on the hill-face 
overlooking tho flord, and at the hciglit of two hundred 
feet above ^s waters, I found something like a group 
Of gravel-pits, but containing, instead of gravel, nothing 
but shells! It is a nook among the hills, with a surface 
which yas originally been flat in the line of the flord, 
though sloping forward towards it. We can see that 
the whole space is filled to a great depth with the exu- 
vim of ntarine mollusks, cockles, mussels, whelks, See. 
all of them species existing at this time in the Baltic, 
with only a thin covering of vegetable mould on the 


surface. That surface has been broken in several places 
by the peasantry, who dig and carry away these spoi).s 
of ancient seas to spread them over their lands. feel I 
sure that some of their excavations are twenty feet 
deep; yet that is not the whole thickness of the shell- 
bed. Of course it is a proof of the sea'and land liaving 
formerly been at a different relative level; and one more 
convincing could not be desired. I was familiar with 
this as a geological fact; but the shell-bed of Uddcvalla 
presented it with a freshness and liveliness of evidence 
beyond what I would have expected. Seeing these 
shells so entire, so like in all respects to any bed of 
shells on tho present shore, one looks upon the period 
antecedent to the assumption of the present relative 
level as a thing of yesterday; the whole series of inter¬ 
mediate events, including, what is probably but a small 
part of it, tliG course of the written history of tho liuinan 
race, seems concentrated into that brief space which, 
relatively to the entire history of the universe, it actu¬ 
ally occupies. 

My halting-place for the first night was at Quistrom, • 
ten and a-half Swedish, or about seventy English miles 
from Gottenburg. This reminds me to remark that 
the mile in Sweden, in consequence of an arrangement 
adopted during the last century, is fixed at the tenth 
part of a gcograjihieul degree, whicli, it will be remem- ! 
bered, is about 69^ English miles. For such spaces as ^ 
we require the term mile to designate, the Swedes speak 
of quarter and. half quarter miles. 'The roads exhibit i 
tormidable ‘milestones’ for each quarter,usually adorned ' 
with the initials of the king under whose reign they ! 
were erected. In the whole of this day’s journey I had 
passed only one gentleman’s house—a pretty place with j 
a park, near Quistrom ; and I was afterwards informed { 
that it belonged to an Englishman. Country-houses, i 
of a character approaching that of an English gentle- j I 
man’s mansion, arc objects scarcely existing in either*! I 
Sweden or Norwaj', except in the immediate neighbour- | j 
hood of the larger towns. ; 1 

At Quistrom I was shown into a large room in an ; i 
upper floor, uncariieted, but strewed thickly with small 
pieces of pine spray and juniper bush, the B(%nt of which 
is abundantly pungent. This is a description applicable .! 
to moat public rooms in tho country inns of Scandinavia, ! j 
ttie vegetable sprinkling being designed for exactly tjie ,! 
8 .aine elfcct as a sprinkling of yellow sand in British | 
liouscs of a humble class. In obedience to the forebud 1 
order, a meal was ready to be laid down for me, consist- j 
ing of two small dishes of animal food, with milk, cheese, ' 
and hard cakes of rye. Everything was clean, though 
homely. A married pair with a child had arrived in a i 
light vehicle about the same time with me; and as soon i 
as I was done with eating, 1 retired to my bedroom, ' 
that they might sup in privacy at tho same table. They ! 
had a bedroom at one side; 1 one at the other, a plain • 
small room, also uncarpeted, and possessing little furni¬ 
ture besides a small couch of plain deals. 1 mention 
these things as characteristic of the roadside inns all 
over the country. Here, as everywhere else, there was 
snowy bed-lincn. I feared the entomplogy of the house, 
but was agreeably disappointed. The stories told of 
Sweden and Norway in tliis respect are purely exag¬ 
gerations. At least I can say, with a safe conscience, i 
that of the cimicidie I never saw one example, and of the 1 
species ptilex irritans only ^o, during the whole time I ' 
was in the country. It is a point not unworthy of i 
notice, for, under difiTercnt impressions, I had for many ; 
nights much less steady sleep than is desirable ^r a 
traveller. 

An early walk next morning showed me the situation 
of tlic inn in a pleasant valley, where a river terminates 
in a fiord. The river, I was told, contains abundance 
of fine fish, and I bethought me that for an angler such 
an opportunity of sport, with so cleanly an inn to live 
in, might be very attractive. Quist having contrived 
the night before to get several forebud notices sei^on 
by a private baud free of e.xpcn 8 e, I started at eight 
o’clock, with some uncertainty as to the conclusion of 
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itiy day’s journey. The country passed over to-day 
consisted of low rocky hills, all smoothed, with spaces 
between, filled up to various heights with detrital 
matter. Tiiis matter usmdly'composes flats, and the 
ground therefore joins the rocky liills almost as nioun* 

; tain Lakes join the sides of tho basins containing them 
! —a feature speaking significantly of the operations of 
the sea upon tlio stuff left at the conclusion of the 
! glacial action. Contrary to my expectation, very few 
I boulders appeared upon the hills. Sometimes a rill 
I cuts down tlie alluvial flat, and then we see a series of 
; cultivated fields on the bisected level spaces, frontiered 
I i by steep pastoral banks, all in a flush of wild-flowers. 

'' Tlio rounded gray rocky hills; the alluvial flats, some- 
I times cultivated, sometimes in moorland ; low, gray, 

I stone enclosures; red wooden houses scattered at wide 
intervals ; now and then a whitened church, with a red 
: wooden spire, topping a low height—sucli wore the pre- 
j dominant features of tlie landscape during this morn- 
I ing’s drive. 'I’lie people arc remarkably civil and iiiof- 
j. fensive: not a man or boy do I pass or meet who does 
' not take off his hat, I feel this as courtesy, not as ser- 
I vility, and am careful to return each greeting duly, iu 

' order tliat so amiable a custom may not suffer by me. 

j 'I’licre is one singular impediment in travelling: almost 
j every few hundred yards—tliough often at very much 
wider intervals—a gate crosses the road, being part of 
j tlie system of farm enclosures, and liaving a regard to 
I the exclusion of cattle from the corn-flelds. Generally 
■ some cottage cliild or group of children is ready to run 
< and open the gate for the approaching veliicle ; and for 
I this service a minute coin, siicli as the tliird or sixth 

I of a skilling, is regarded as a ricli reward. Wliere 

no sucli aid is at hand, the charge-taker of the liorscs 
has to descend and throw up tlic bar. Anotlier novel 
feature of the roads is tlie frequent appearance by the 
•wayside of little posts lieariiig small hoards, which con¬ 
tain an inscription—as ‘ Kcde, 200 aliiar,’ ‘ Ilogdal, l.'U 
nlnar,’ &c. 'I'lie explanation is, that tlie roads in Swe¬ 
den and Norway are kept up by the bonder or peasants, 

; each taking ciiarge of some small section near liis farm. 

J 'I'iie boards sliow fur wliat piece each is answerable, the 
j space being indicated in ells. A public oflicer makes 
j {wriodical rounds, to see that eacli person executes ids 
portion in a satisfactory nianiier, and to impose fines 
wTiere tlie duty is neglected. This system partakes of 
; tlie eJiaracter of the compulsory furnishing of iiorses, 
and imparts ii eurious idea of tlie state of public opinion 
ill these countries as to personal liberty. It appears 
tliat, let there be never sueli liberal or democratic foriiis 
establislied on tlie continent, the state of individual 
liberty remains tlie same: tlio central government is 
still permitted to bandy about the simple subject at 
its pleasure. And the oddest consideration is, that, 
amidst nil the democratic struggles and revolutionary 
j writhingg which occasionally take place, no one tliinks 
: Ilf complaining of these trnmmelments, or getting them 
corrected. 

In tlie evening I approached a fiord called Swine- 
sund, which forms,tlie nortliern limit of Sweden in this 
direction. At tlic last station on tlio Swedisli side an 
elderly officiyr-like man came up with great politeness, 
and addressed me, first in Swedish, and afterwards iu 
German. It was his duty to search the baggage of 
travellers before they shoul^, pass into Norway, though 
I cannot imagine for what reason, unless the exaction 
of a rigs dollar, or some such trifle, which I paid to 
sava, myself from detention, furnish one. At a house 
on the Norwegian margin of the fiord something more 
was paid, my passport inspected, and my name entered 
I in a book. The tendency on the continent to petty 
! impositions of this kind is so great, that here, even be¬ 
tween two jwuntries under one sovereign nile, they are 
! kept up. At this point a hag of Swedish money, with 
I which I Iwi been furnished at Guttenburg, and with 
; which 1 was just beginning to become familiar, ceased 
! to be useful, and a new kind became neccss.ary. Laying 
down rigs-gelt dollars and skillings, I had to take up 

1 


with specie dollars and marks. A rigs-gelt dollar, I 
may remark, is equivalent to iS^d. of English money, 
and^the skilling is its forty-eigbtli part. Calculations arc, 
however, made in an all but imaginary denomination 
called dollars and skillings banco, which arc as 3 to 2 of 
the actual rigs-gelt The prevalent monies arc, in 
reality, notes of 1, 3, 5 rigs-gelt dollars, and for 8, 12, 
16 skillings banco, the smallest of this paper-money 
being for 3^d. English. As may readily be imagined, 
the threepence •halfpenny note is generally found in 
no very neat or cleanly state; yet though it may be a 
mere clot of dirty paper, not much difiTcrent in appear¬ 
ance from a huddled-up spider’s weh, it will be pre¬ 
ferred by the natives to coin, provided it only retain the 
signature of the government banker. In Norway, they 
have notes for 1 specie dollar (about 4s. 6d. English), 
2, 5, and 10 dollars, with silver marks and half-marks 
(9d. and 4j'd.L and copper skillings. I need scarcely 
remark that the plunge into a new money in the course 
of continental travel is always a painful thing, and that 
it is a vexation which occurs the more frequently the 
more rapidly you travel. Un this occasion I had had to 
make acquaintance with three kinds of money in aliout 
a week. 

1 spent the night at'Westgaard, the first station 
within Norway, and one somewhat superior to the last. 

I here observed the first examples of a piece of substan¬ 
tial furniture very common in the north—namely, large 
chests or arks, usually bearing the name of a person, and 
an old date in quaint lettering, such as ‘ Agnes Olsen, 
1733.’ During the two previous days the weather had 
been dull and ungenial. The third morning proved 
briglit and clear, and I started at an early hour for 
Erederickshald with elevated spirits. Tliis place w'as a 
few miles out of the way ; but 1 was anxious to see tlic 
scene of the death of that extraordinary prince who, as 
Johnson says— 

-‘ loft a name, at which the world grew palo. 

To xwint a mural, and adorn a talc.’ 

It was yet scarcely past seven o’clock when we drove 
into the inn-yard at this little town. The landlord sor.n 
came, and being able to speak well in Krench, and a 
little in English, he proved a most serviceable ally. 1 
was quickly on niy way, under proper conduct, to tliu 
scene of tlie assassination of jaior Carl Tolv. Frc- 
dcricksliald is a neat, cleanly town, at the head of one of 
tile smaller fiords, and the fort lies close by, perched 
upon a rocky eminence of eonsiderablo extent, at the 
foot of whicli runs a river, noted for several fine water¬ 
falls. A painful ascent of two or three hundred feet, 
along zig-xaggitig causeways and fortified walls, brings 
us to tlie fortress, wliich seems to be now eliitfly a mere 
post for soldiers, like Edinburgh and Stirling castles, 
lieliind the main buildings is a space of irregular rocky 
ground, enclosed within tlie exterior defences. Here an 
enclosure of trees and shrubs, and a little tumulus of 
stones, one of them liearing a half-obliterated inscrip¬ 
tion, marks the spot where Charles XII. was slain. lie 
had invaded Norway in his usual madcap style; one of 
his armies, consisting of 7000 men, had there been lite¬ 
rally buried iu a snow-storm ; he was now directing in 
person tlie siege of this fortress, when an unknown hand 
despatched him by a sliot which penetrated' his tcinple 
(December 11,1718). He was mund dead, but with | 
ills sword half-drawn, as if to defend himself from some i 
enemy, or to punish an assassin, and it is accordingly | 
believed that the wound was inflicted by one of his own I 
people. A survey of the ground supports this view of 
the matter, as at such a place one does nof: readily see 
how the fatal shot could have come from the fortress. 

I had afterwards an opportunity of examining the dress 
worn at this time by tlic king, in tho Biddarsholm 
Church at Stockholm. The plain cocked-hat shows tlie 
hole by which the bullet entered, and tlie riglit glove 
is stained with blood, as if the unfortunate 'monarch, 
under the first impulse of the moment, had clapped his 
hand upon the wound. 
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After breakfast) I took a walk around the towni and 
very much enjoyed the views almost everywhere pre¬ 
sented, but particularly one from a noted place within 
a gentleman’s pleasure-grounds, Frederickshald Ip- 
pears to me a more pleasing and interesting place than 
the guide-books allow. In the little park alluded to I 
found a private cemetery, containing the graves of eight 
adults and three infants. Each grave is a well-defined 
lieap, with turf sides and ends, but a top of bare earth, 
on which is laid a single wreath; all the rest of the 
ground bare earth. Such is a prevalent style of sepul¬ 
ture in the north ; it has a neat and pretty effect. One 
likes to see a grave well-defined. That smoothing of 
the ground, introduced in some of the improved modern 
I cemeteries of Kngland, is nut, I think, an approvable 
{ step. We desire the ‘ mouldering heap,’ so affectingly 
I significant of what is below, and so associated with all 
' our oil] literary ideas upon the subject, 
i After receiving a lesson in Norwegian money from 
I my intelligent landlord, Mr Stein, and so many civilities 
! of various kinds, that I felt ashamed of the small bill 
! whicii I had to pay, I sot out on the way to Cliristiania, 
returning for some miles along the way by which I had 
come from Westgaarii. As we drove out of the town, 
I was, as a stranger, honoured with a sufficient quantity 
of observation by the people. To add to the fracas pro¬ 
duced by the carriage, a foal came clattering along by our 
side, apparently under a filial mistake as to one of our 
horses. Presently a cart was heard making a furious 
rattle along the stones bebind tis, as if still further to 
make niy poor equipage an object of imblic attention. 
It was the mamma of the foal, who, having missed her 
progeny in the market - place, was now anxious to 
recover the lost one: there she came, with mouth dis¬ 
tended, and eyes glaring, the wliole aspect expressing 
the utmost excitement, and saying as plainly as words 
eoiifd have spoken it, ‘ What’s all this \—taking away 
my cliiM!’ 'I'lic whole was so vividly like hiimaii 
afi'.iirs, that I felt inclined to stop and apologise for our 
uniMtcntional concern in the elopement; but Quist 
sctllcd the matter more summarily by a smart appli¬ 
cation of bis wliip to the haunches of our undesired 
attachi'. It may be remarked that in Norway the foal 
is often allowed to accomptiny its parent, even in co.ach- 
travclling. 1 have seen it come the whole stage, never 
missing any opportunity afforded by a pause of our 
machine to come up and indulge in the mode of nutri¬ 
tion appropriate to its age. Horses are altogether less 
under strict rule in the north than with us, and it 
appears tonic as if they consequently ivere more natural 
ill tiicir conduct. For one thing, they are eminently 
social with one another. In the course of a long stage 
over .a thinly-peopled country, if wo come .it length to 
a park where » horse is feeding, even I could almost say 
though out of sight, our own pachyderms are sure to 
get up a great skirl of recognition, just as much as to 
say, ‘ How arc you ?—how are you ?’ My predecessor, 
Mr Laing, alleges that they have a rational way of 
eating not observed in the horses of less democratic 
countries—taking first a quantity of their hay or corn, 
and then a drink; but 1 cannot say I ever could ob¬ 
serve them acting in this bite - and - sup manner. Of 
their aniaidng steadiness, sureness of foot, and liardi- 
ness, nbunuant evidence is presented to every traveller. 

In the middle of the day we arrived at the brink of 
the river Gloramen, a copious stream, which contains 
the drainage of a large district in the centre of Norway, 
and which is here remarkable for a cascade of great 
grandeur, 'rho fall is at a place about an English mile 
above thef^ry: the flood pours in one mass through 
a narrow channel, and makes a descent of about seventy 
feet. Tt would be an unexceptionably fine sight but for 
the detiAls of an enormous timber-sawing and export¬ 
ing establishment which press in upon its beauties; 
and usuri} nut a few of its most romantic points. The 
river runs fourteen English miles below the waterfall, 
but so gently, that ships come up for the timber; and 
the river is there accordingly an active commercial 


scene, I observed at the falls specimens of the smoothed 
and dressed rocks, over which the water streamed in 
an oblique direction—a fact than which iiotbing could 
be more convincing as to the incompetency of water to 
produce the effects attributed to the ice. The country 
is here low, and not marked by any features of grandeur. 
There is an alluvial plain of the most absolute flatness 
for fully a mile in every direction around the ferry; 
and from the measurements which I made (starting 
from the surface of the river at that point), I suspect 
this to be identical in elevation above the sea with the 
terrace at Elsinore. This is, however, a point which 
must be left for determination to the native inquirers. 

We stopped for the night at Moss, a town on the 
Christiania Fiord, where my servant and I had each an 
evening and morning meal, with lodging, at a charge of 
one specie dollar. Yet this w'at a good large house, 
very tolerably furiiislied. A small silver coin (value 
about 5d.) laid in the hardened palm of the blithesome 
lass who served as an attendant in all capacities made 
her the happiest of the happy. Asa serving-girl in 
Denmark, Sweden, or Norway, only gets about 30s. a 
year of wages, it may readily be imagined that even 
so small a gratuity as this is a great prize to her. It 
is necessary, however, to bti careful to give such a 
gratuity directly to the person for whom it is de.signcd, 
as it will nut otherwise reach its destination. At thi.s 
place there are alluvial terraces at various elevations 
above the sea, and precisely resembling tho ancient sea- 
margins of the British coasts. A circumstance worthy 
of note occurred in the business of measuring their 
elevations, which 1 did with a regular levelling appa¬ 
ratus. The sea is here presented in two detached bays, 
embracing a peninsula of several miles in extent, yet 
approaching within two hundred yards of each otlier, 
with only the division of a low isthmus. One of tho.se, 
hays appeared by my survey as 0‘9 foot above the level 
of the other. 'I'lio cause was in the wind, which blew 
up the one bay, and down the otlier. 

There reniaincd only a forenoon’s journey to Chris¬ 
tiania. A.S we approached this o;tpita), there was no 
ob.servable improvement in the appearance of tho coun¬ 
try ; no better houses, no trimmer or larger fields, no 
smarter-looking people: the same rough and homely 
character over all things. The roads are made of tlfc 
sand and gravel found everywhere near their borders ; 
no cuttings anywhere fur improved gradients. A rise 
of 1 iu S is not uncommon when any of the rocky 
ridges between the plains has to be erossed. Two miles 
from Christiania wc come to the brow of a hill, whence 
we see the briglit wliite city with its blue and red-tiled 
roofs lying below at the head of its fiord, backed by 
green slopes ascending to the pine-clad hills. The 
descent of this hill is terrible, from the extreme steep¬ 
ness of the road, especially at its somewhat sharp turn¬ 
ings. Having a geologist’s cliraometer in my pocket, I 
measured the slope in some places with all possible 
care, and found it actually on an angle of 16 degrees, 
implying a rise of 1 in 3^ feet. I deemed'this a strange 
sight so near one of the capitals of Elirope; but 1 must 
do the Norwegians the justice to say that a better road 
is in the course of Iieing made. * 

On the two last days’ journeys we met many parties 
of Norwegian infantry on their march or exercising, j 
They are a good-looking loldiery, neatly dressed m ] 
white duck-trousers and green frock-coats, with bur- I 
nished-leather hats rising to a metal peak, each bearing , 
the arms of Norway—a ramping lion holding a haftle- I 
a.xe. As to this ensign, by the way, though gratifying 
to the national vanity, and poetically conveying the 
idea which its originators intended, it belongs to a class 
which cannot be scientifically contemplated without a 
shock. _ The philosophical zoologist reflects on the 
adaptations of the natural organs, and knowing the 
very peculiar formation of the anterior extremities ol 
the feline family—so well contrived for clutching Whd 
tearing a prey, so useless for every other kind of pre¬ 
hension—he cannot endure the idea of one of these 
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aninmk being supposed to hold a we.ipon only adapted tainly have received the greatest boon that any philan- 
to the hand of man. Jtcralds, if they could think of thropist could confer upon them, 
anything beside their own profession, should study these We fear that no such plan is at present practicable, 
things! 11 . C. There is too much prejudice among the labouring-class 


PLAN Foil M.MNTAININU THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE LABOUllINO-OLASS. 

It has often occurred to us, and we have once or twice 
hinted at the idea in the Journal, that the working- 
classes might make a provision for themselves in times 
I of want, whether occasioned by failure of employment 
11 or natural disability through disease or old age, if they 
1 i cqulil be induced to agree to a system of stoppages like 
I i that which has existed for ages in the mercantile navy 

I for the support of Greenwich Hospital. We find that, 
ij ill 1343, probably before the date of any reference of 

I I our.s to the subject, though unknown to us, Mr David 
, Mihic. a patriotic country gentleman of Scotland, and 
11 member of the Scottish bar, made a suggestion to this 
^ I etli’ct to the commissioners who conducted the Door- 
1 , Law inquiry in Scotland. Ilis idea was this:—I.et some 

’ small sum, say sixpence .a month, be deducted from the 
' amount of wages under a law to that eirect, and thrown 
into a fund upon wliich every contributor would liavc 
< , n eliiiiii. He conceiveil that, in live years, so much 
'' would be accumulated, that the managers might begin 
I to give support to any number under a twentieth part 
j' of the original contributors. Some one had suggested 
! to Jlr Milne that it might be well if the law taxed the 
masters to an equal extent for the benefit of the fund ; 

I' but he rejected this idea, on the ground of its injustice, 
j; and because it would induce employers to he less 
f; anxious to carry on tlieir works in unfavourable times 
1for the sake of giving bread to their people. * It is iJso 
' to be considered,’ says Mr Milne, ‘ that the duty of 
sixpence a month for each workman would, in ordinary 
J! times, when trade is prosperous, and labourers iii dc- 
!: mand, actually f,iU upon the employers, because the 
j natural competition of trade would make up for tlie 
I deduction of duty by a corresponding rise of wages.’ 

I Mr Milne was, however, not unwilling that appeals to, 

' and even a general assessment upon, the rich should he 
‘ rb.iurted to when the fund failed under the pressure of 
: any unusual calamity. 

j There c.annot, we think, be a doubt tliat if this plan 
11 were practicable, it would be a great improvement in 
; our social economy. At present, the bulk of the work¬ 
ing-people of this country have scarcely anything to 
I save them from a state of dependence whenever they 
' fail in getting work, or are no longer fit for it. In Scot- 
i land, the able-bodied man who cannot obtain work and 
wages, has no legal recourse to the poors’ funds. In 
I j England he has, but aceomi>anied by conditions calcu- 
I' lated to lower the man in his own eyes; and therefore 
I the privilege is no true advantage. Even though the 
I poors’ funds were more available than they are, the 
! honest workman who wishes to maint.iin his scdf-rcspcct 
! can never complacently place his trust in them; for 
though it is not uncommon to hear individuals in 
humble liforproclairaing that they have a riyht to them, 
the fact really is, that these funds are only a product of 
the huniauity and economy of the country, designed 
' ti> insure that there shalk be no class left to misery 
I and the barbarism attending it, but not to interpose 
I between any one and his obligation to gain his own 
Bult.istence if po.ssible. In plain truth, he who accepts 
parocliial relief sells away some of his very best rights 
as a citizen, as well as his dignity as a man ; and any 
one who wishes to exalt either the social or political 
position of the labouring-class, should desire nothing so 
much as., to see them in the first place superior to all 
but a remdte chance of coming to this wretched expe¬ 
dient If any feasible and easy-working plan could be 
devised for enabling them, mainly by B.acTiflce 8 on tiieir 
own part, to defy the prospect of becoming paupers, or 
leaving their children to pauperism, they iroidd cer- 


against their employers to admit of its being received 
with general favour. While an honourable minority 
would be glad to see tlieir independence secured, the 
great mass would undoubtedly prefer going on upon 
their present footing, careless how soon tlie failure of 
business or the occurrence of sickness should deprive 
them of an independent subsistence. Some such plan, 
however, may be expected to be realised wlien the 
labouring-class shall have acquired a just feeling fur 
their own character, and a just sense of their relation 
to the rest of society. It would only be a fair and pro¬ 
per part of a social system in wliich the highest belicsts 
of a true civilisation were worked out. How soon it 
may oome about will depend on the rapidity witli which 
the education of the masses of the people shall proceed. 

If, from any narrow views of whatever kind, a inemher 
of the middle or upper classes in this country finds liiin- 
sclf thwarting the movcnieiits towards universal and 
improved education, let liirn understand what lie pays 
for the gratification lie thus obtains. He pays for it in 
large poor-rates and prison-rates, and in the distress 
which Ills humanity must be continually receiving from 
the spectacle of a multitude of his fcllow-ereaturcs lost I 
to the sense of self-respect, and consequently subjected I 
to a vast load of misery. 

-I 

THE LATE DR ZUMJ’T. i 

At ail c.arly stage of our labours, many years ago, 
wc took occasion to offer, for the consideration of the | 
young, a memoir of IVofessor Ileyne of Gottingen, one | 
of the greatest scliol.ars of the age, and who, by dii-J: of j 
perseverance, rose from a very hunihlc to an exalted 
station in life. Ileyne presented not an uncommon j 
instance of German enthusiasm in scholarship. In our 
own country, erudition seems to be pursued ehielly for 
the sake of professional advancement, and consequently ' 
it seldom attains to any very lofty pitch. How few of 
our scholars, it may be asked, know anything critically ! 
of the ancient classics? How few write or speak Latin j 
witli elegance or purity ? How few ever saw any more ' 
recondite exemplars of Roman literature than elemen¬ 
tary scliool-books—the copy of a copy ? In Germany, 
where no sort of painstaking seems to be grudged, 
scholarship has gone, and still goes on, immeasurably 
farther. As in the case of Ileyne, Wolf, Ilermanii, 
Boeckh, V.ater, Gesonius, and others, men are there 
found devoting themselves to a whole lifetime of ear¬ 
nest study in complete forgetfulness of self. Living j 
perhaps on the merest trifle, they bury themselves in a ; 
library surrounded by old velluni-bomid classics; and 
there, poring over dingy yellow pages, they compare 
words with words, examine into the merits of punctua¬ 
tion and ort’.iograpliy, and detect new meanings, till ' 
they transfuse into themselves, as it were, the very soul i 
of thei” author. In this way, by collating old .and ; 
priceless versions of the classics—some of them in manu- | 
script, and unique—they are able to produce modern edi¬ 
tions, which are greedily accepted throughout European 
universities, and which have Usually formed tlie basis 
of elementary works for British compilers. We at least 
know of few works in Latin common in our schools 
which have not been copied in a reduced form from 
the paiiisfully-constructed editions of German scliolars. 

We have been led into these observations from a desire 
to do honour to the memory of one whoso, isanic has 
gone to swell the already long list of German philo¬ 
logists. 

Carl Gottlob Zumpt, the individual to whoift wc refer, 
was bom at Berlin in 1792. His parents were nut 
wealthy: but in the circumstances la which Prussia 
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i was placed at the beginning of the present century, this 
!! was a matter of little importance. The oppressiurjp of 
, 1 France pretty nearly brought down all ranks into one 
common mass of distress and poverty. To meet the cruel 
exactions of Napoleon, families gave up every article of 
value to the state. For their gold they received tokens 
in iron; and these acknowledgments are still treasured 
I by families, .as lasting memorials of an adversity which 
i took away almost everything but life. Amidst these 
! I national sufferings and humiliations, Curl Gottlob Zumpt 
; I received such an education as could then be procured. 

I Fortunately he required no incitement to learn : from 
I childhood he had been a diligent porer over books; 
. j and the acquisition of languages oo.st him no trouble. 

I Nature made him a scholar. After passing throuj^h a 
!! scries of schools and gymnasia in Berlin, he was sent, 
j j by the advice of Buttman, the well-known grammarian, 

I, to the university of Heidelberg, which at that time 
enjoyed a high reputation. Kreuzer, Voss, Boeckh, 

I belonged to it, all of them men of talent, and celebrated 
' for their philological learning. During Zumpt’s residence 
at Heidelberg, the university of Berlin was founded; 
and returning home, he finished his education in his 
■ native city. 

Though still a young man, Zumpt was already noted 
for his remarkable attainments in the Greek and 
I Roman languages. Tlirown upon his own resources, he 
I , soon distinguished himself, and was appointed a teaelicr 
I in one of tlie principal seminaries. From this position 
I he subsequently rose to be I’rofessor of History in the 
I Ro>al Military Academy, and flniilly to be Professor 
I' of Roman Literature in the university of Berlin. 

Tlie life of a sciiular is usually barren of inci¬ 
dent. There is little to tell about Zumpt. Amidst the 
cares of public teaching, he found time to occupy liim- 
solf ill writing various works, critical and historical, all 
connected with his favourite branch of stud3'. To 
improve liis knowledge of antiquities, he made a tour 
; through Italv' and Greece, whieli, while of considerable 
, service to him as a man of letters, unfortunately tended 
! to injure his health. This tour w.as made in 1835, and 
after that 3 ear Zumpt laboured still more assiduously 
i [ at his critical editions of the classics, unmindful of 
! j aiiglit but that love of digging among ancient words 
i ’ ami tlioiiglits wliicli seems a fitiiaticism in the (Jcrmaii 
‘ I mind. His great aim was to bo a J.atinist worthy of 
I, the Augustine age itself. Nor was lie unsuccessful; 
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a series which they could peruse with some degree of 
pleasure, or .it all events not with absolute weariness and 
disgust. As Dr Zumpt entered heartily into tiic design, 
the arrangement promised to have the advantage of 
naturalising in Britain a set of editions drawn freshly 
from comparatively original sources, in place of tlie 
bald reprints of antiquated copies. The task occupied 
the amiable scholar daring the remainder of his too short 
life, at the close of which he had prepared the whole 
series excepting a portion of Horace, wliicli lias con¬ 
sequently fallen into the hands of his nephew and son- 
in-law, A. W. Zumpt. A victim to his study of ancient 
literature, his failing eyesight first, and afterwards dis¬ 
ordered viscera, admonished him to take some species 
of relaxation. This counsel he took when too late. In 
the hope of relief from his sufferings, he repaired to 
Carlsbad, a watering-place in Bohemia; and there, to 
the great grief of his fiimily and fViends, he died on tlie ' 
25tli of June last, in the fifty-eiglitli year of his age. 
The decease of the illustrious Zumpt, together witli * 
the loss of Orelli, and the veteran Hellenist, Gottfried 
Hermann, both of whom died witliin the last eighteen 
months, leaves a blank among Eurojpean scholars which 
will not soon be filled up. ■ W. C. 


C O L A M O N T I. 

The conceptions of female beauty which men form for 
tliemselves are frequently, if not always, overturned by 
some plain face, in which they find the mystic in- i 
lluence they liad supposed to belong only to features of | 
a particular and more perfect mould. In like manner j 
our tlieories touching certain departments of literature | 
arc liable to be damaged now and then by the np- | 
)iearai]ce of a work which fulfils not one of the con- | 
ditions we had laid down as absolute necessities. Now*' 
licre, fur instance, is a volume of fiction without even I 
an attempt at a plot, and yet with a perfect enchain- | 
nient of interest—a hero without adventures and with- ; 
out a heroine, 3’et whose fortunes we fullow with a true ' 
e.xcitcment! How does this come about ? Why do we ' 
love plain women, and admire ill-constructed books? I 
Because there is an innate power in the irregular fca- i 
tures to excite our sympathies, and a quality in autbojjp, ' 
called Genius, to command them. No man, we will ' 
venture to say, possessing common sensibility, can rend 
‘ Cota Monti,’* nlthougli it is of the class of books for 


for ho wrote I.atin with great elegance. He was sel- 
i' dom required to speak the language ; but when called 
11 on to do so, he delivered himself with correctness and 
! fiiieney. In this respect he is siippo.sed to liavo had 110 
!! superior among his learned countrymen. 

11 Jluldiiig this man in resiieet, not alone for his intcl- 
i Icctual, but Iiis moral and social qualities, wc shall 
always consider it as something to say that we tuive 
! enjoyed his (icr.sonal acquaintance. In the course of a 
I tour in Germany, and short residence in Berlin in 18-17, 
j wc had the pleasure of visiting him at hia house in the 
I Burglier Stra.sse—a terrace-like street on a branch of the 
i Spree. We found Zumpt entombed amidst his books. 

I 'J'all in person, emaciated from study, and wrapped in a 
] dressing-gown, he rose and affectionately welcomed us 
I to Berlin in tolerable English—a language whicli, in 
compliment, he insisted all his family should speak on 
every occasion of oiir visit. At tliis time he was en¬ 
gaged on liis edition of ‘ Quintus Ciirtius ’—a work 
which will long bo regarded as a monument of hia 
I industry and learning. 

One of the objects of our visit to Zumpt was to oon- 
salt with him on the subject of an enterprise in which 
ho had recently engaged—the joint editorship, with Dr 
Schmitz of Edinburgli, of a series of Latin classics for 
I use in schools. The projectors of this undertaking were 
the publishers of the present sheet. Having in our own 
early day^ experienced the dreary heaviness of ordinary 
I school classics, unrelieved by the slightest explanations 
in English touching the subject or the authors, we were 
glad to be instrumental iu putting into the hands of ^outh 


young people, without a thoughtful brow and a glisten¬ 
ing eye; and we have heard a fan]il3' circle declare 
that * they lia<I found it impossible to lay down the 
volume till they iiad finished it.’ 

Cola Monti is an Italian bo3' cilucated economically at ; 
a boarding-scliool in England. Hia talent for drawing 
exhibited itself first in caricatures of his companions, ; 
and lie tlieii ventured to tr3' his li.and upon tlie master I 
himself. * This was irresistible; and when the Doctor 
stood out in relief from the slate in all his peculiarities— 
his stiff collar, his upright hair, and his spectacles—the 
likeness was such, that the boys gavq a general hurra. ' 
So much noise did tliey make, and so intent were they, ; 
tliat no one lieard the door open, until tln^ original of . 
the portrait looked over Cola’s shoulder and beheld— 
himself! It w.as a terrible moment in sehoolbny annals. 
The Doctor looked, frowned^lunced round at the young , 
rebels, tlicn again at tlic sllte. Wliutlier it was tliat 
natural vanity made him feel rather pleased to see the ; { 
only likeness of himself which had ever been takem or | 
whether Cola’s sketch had less of caricature than'na- 1 
turo, it is impossible to say ; but Doctor Birch smiled— 
absolutely smiled! He was a good-tempered man, and 
the bo3'8 knew it: they took advantage of it sometimes, 
the naughty fellows I So the smile gradually went 
round, until it became a laugh, and the scliuolmastcr 
could not help laughing too.’ The boy-artist then, at 


* Cola lUnnil ; or tbo Storjr o( n (icniiM. ily the Author of 
■ How to Win Live,' < Michael the Aliaer,' Ac. LouilOu : Arthur 
Hall and Co. 1848. 
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the instigation of his companions, resolved to try his 
ehivivlrous friend and patron Archibald M'Kaye:— 
* Archibald looked surprised, and rather vexeil; for one 
of his weaknesses was, that he could not bear being 
laughed at; lion ever, he took his station. Cola finished 
the sketch, but it was no caricature: it was a capital 
likeness of Archibald’s thoughtful head, with the soft 
curling hair, and the calm, serious eyes. “ Why, Cola, 
you ought to be an artist,” cried the boys when they 
saw it. Cola smiled, nod his eyes kinged. “ I will 
try 1 ” he s.aid in his own heart, and from that day be 
drew no more caricatures.’ 

Cola Monti's national and personal sympathies were 
now strongly excited in favour of a poor little Italian 
organ-boy, who was found dying of starvation by the 
roadside. He iiad no other means of permanently 
assisting him than by supplying him with drawings to 
sell, in the hope of thus enabling him to collect a fund 
siitlicient for the purchase of a new organ, his own 

• liaviiig been destroyed. This fund at length amounted, 
by slow aecuiiiulutions, to L.IO in silver; but the organ- 
boy, who had become devotedly attached to his patron, 
could not consent to he thus paid o/r. Poor Cola was 
now in destitution himself. Tlis mother had died; his 
stepfather refused to contribute longer to his support; 
and ill fact be was thrown adrift upon the world. The 

‘i generoii.i debate between him and his protege was ter- 
1 niinated by both proceeding to London upon the fortune 
j oC L.lo—Cola to pursue liis career of an artist, and 
i Seppi in the quality of his servant. 

I Arrived in l.ondon, ‘Cola woke the next morning, 

; dreaming that ho was at school again, and that, some¬ 
how or other, his cLass was all composed of great stout 
f.irmers, who would iicrsist in repeating their Italian 
verbs with a strong Staffordshire accent. The dream 

• vanished under tlie influence of a bright sunbeam that 
crept through the small uncurtained window, and just 
reached liis nose. In London, the good-natured sun is 
more partial to attic windows than to any other, and it 

j made Cola’s tiny room quite cheerful. Prom thence ho 
I looked, not at the street, which lay many feet below, 
but skywards, where, above the tops of the houses, he 
could see the great dome of St Paul’s lifting itself up, 
gl^nd and giant-like, with its ball and cross glistening 
in the clear light of early morning. This was the first 
sight that struck Cola in London. His artist-mind felt 
it to the uttermost. The numberless streets below 
seemed so solemn and quiet, lying in the shadow of the 
scarcely-risen sun ■, and though even now the sounds of 
life were beginning to stir, they were but faint as yi t, 
while over the dark and half-awakcncd city watched 
its great temple, already illumined with the sunbeams. 
It was a scene that Cola never forgot, and never will 
while ho lives.' He finds his way as soon as possible to 
the National Gallery. ‘ I shall not enlarge upon the 
feelings of the boy-artist when he beheld for the first 
time this grand colleetiun of paintings. Ho had seen 
many in his childhood; but the memory of them was 
grown dim. He fooked on these with the sensations of 
j one blind, who re-enters a long-forgotten world with his 
I eyes opened^ He began to understand and to feel what 
Art really was. This new sense dazzled and over¬ 
whelmed him ; his heart beat wildly; he trembled; and 
fairly subdued with emotion, he sat down in the darkest 
corner he could find, tur/ted his face away into the 
shadow, while the tears rose, largo and silently, to the 
lon^ lashes, and dropped on the arm which he raised to 
hide them.’ 

Cola worked, played, and starved by turns, like other 
friendless adventurers in London; and then came the 
grand event of hU life—his first Academy picture— 
which was very ffenr being too late. ‘ Night and day 
Cola worked, allowing himself only an hour or two for 
sleep, and scarcely taking any food. His wild and des- 
pcMte energy sustained him to a degree almost mira- 
culbus. Under the influence of this terrible excitement 
his powers seemed redoubled; he painted as he had 
never painted before. Archibald, evening after evening, 


walked up from Islington, not to talk or reason—ho i 
dargd not do that in Cola's present state—but to sit i 
quietly in thepainling-room, watching his labours, and 
at times encouraging them with a few subdued words 
of praise, which Cola sometimes scarcely heard. Even 
M'Kaye was astounded by the almost miraculous way 
in which, day after day, the picture advanced to com- I 
pletion beneath the young artist's hand; and as he I 
looked, he could not but acknowledge that there is no- | 
thing in this world so strong, so daring, so all-powerful | 
as genius. | 

‘The first Monday in April came—there were but i 
four-aiid-twenty hours left; Tuesday—there were but | 
twelve I Seppi stood by with the untasted dinner, his ! 
bright black eyes continually filling with tears. He 
dared not even speak to his young master, who, with 
wild and haggard looks, was painting stilL 

‘ The clock struck six as Cola’s now trembling band 
put the last stroke to his picture, and sank on a ch.air. 

“ It will do now, I think ; it will not disgrace me at 
least.” I 

“No, indeed it will not, dear Cola ! It is a beautiful } 
picture,” whispered the gentle, eiicour.aging voice of , 
Arcliy, who had come direct from Bread Street liitlicr. l 
“ And now, do have some dinner, or, what will be better ^ 
for yon, some tea.” ! 

“ No, no J I can't eat: we shall lose the time: tlie i 
Academy will be shut. Seppi, I must have a cab, and > 
go there at once.” ' 

‘ Archibald saw resistance would have been vain and ' 
cruel, so he quietly suffered his friend to step into tlic ! 
cab, and followed him. All the long ride to Tr.if.ilgar 
Square Cola did not utter a single word, but sat motion¬ 
less, with his picture in his arms. JI'Kaye offered to : 
hold it; but the other rejected his aid with a slight ' 
motion of the head. At last Cola relinqulslied tins ! 
darling first-fruits of his genius with a look something | 

like that of a mother parting from a beloved child, and I 
then sank fainting into his friend's arms. That night 
Cola Monti was in a brain fever.’ The picture was 
successful, and the boy-caricaturist grew at the same 
time to be an artist and a man. 

Although Cola Monti, artistically speaking, is an im¬ 
perfect story, it possesses both power and proniiso of 
no ordinary kind. The power is evident in tlie hook 
itself: the promise rests upon the fact, that the author 
is a young lady now struggling, by lier own unaided ; 
genius, tlirough the stony and thorny paths of the 
literary profession. But we would not have her rely . 
upon genius alone, or consider ‘Cola Monti' as any¬ 
thing more than a promise or a pledge. It is like a 
gleam of light disclosing partially, and for a inuinciit, ' 
a scene which in some measure owes its beauty iiiid 
value to the mind of the beholder. It is suggestive^ 
of high thoughts, fine aspirations, sad memories. It 
throws the intellectual man back into his experiences, 
and impels the daring and generous youth forward in ' 
the path of his hopes and resolves. But in all this it 
relies upon those it addresses, pointing mysteriously 
before and behind, and accomplishing nothing of itself. 
But this is obviously owing to want of effort, not want 
of power. The author must follow the example of hef' 
hero, anc. give her days and her nights tosthc labour 
of her calling. She must look upon her heretofore 
attempts as so many separate studies, and construct 
with toil and determination a work of art not only 
harmonious in colouring, not only accurate in drawing, 
blit skilful in Design. 

- . ' . . . ' ' . .c- - 

LADY SETTLERS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Dr Lano, in his description of the Port-Philip district, 
alludes to the success which may there attend fomelo 
settlers who carry on the business of s}icc)>-farming on 
their own account; and mentions the following facts uu 
the subject:— * 

‘ On the morning after our arrival at Geelong, Dr Thom¬ 
son aooompanied me on a visit to Miss Drysdale, an elderly 
inaidcr lady from Scotland, whose acquaintance and fricud- 
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sliip I had had the honour of making on my first visit to 
Ocolong iu tlic year IClil, when I luid the pleasure of 
spending a d.iy or two under lier hospitiiliio roof. Mias 
Drysdalo is a lady of a highly-respectable family, and of 
su|)erior intelligenee, her brother having been the late Sir 
William Diysdalo, treasurer of the city of Edinburgli, 
Having a conaiderable patrimony of her own, and being of 
I ail aetivc disposition, and fond of rural pursuits, she hod 
I rented a large farm in Scotland, of which she superintended 
I the management in person; but being a martyr, as she told 

I me, to tlio coughs and colds, and other ills that flesh is 
heir to in onr hyiicrborean Scottish climate, she resolved 

< to emigrate to a milder region, where she might hope to 
; j enjoy better health, while she continued to iiidulgo in her 
I favourite pursuits, and endeavour to exert a salutary in- 
i flueiico on some at least of her fellow-creatures, wher i er 
j Divine Providence might fix her lot. And, I am happy to 
; j add. Miss Drysdalc sees no rc.nson to regret tlie step she 
'! took, ill piirf.iiancc of this resolution, in emigrating to 
i 1‘hilipsland. .She has uniformly enjoyed excellent health; 

I she is in tin: midst of sucli scenes, and socnery, and occu- 
:i p.ilions as she delighted in at homo; Ihe property she 
' invested in stoek on her an’ival in the colony must have 
inere.nscd greatly during the interval that has since elapsed; 
.•Old she has not only exhibited the goodly .and influential 
I example of a liighly-respcctahlo family living in the fear 

II ol (iod, anil ill tlic xcalous observance of all the ordinances 
I! til reliaion. in .a country in wliieh, 1 am sorry to say, such 

j ex iiiiples are rare, hut sho has had it in her power to 
reiiili V tlic most valuable serviocs to some who really re- 
ipiired what she has proved to them—a friend indeed. At 
'' (ho iieriod of iny first visit to Geelong Miss Drysdale had 
I ! t«o of the younger daughters of the late Mr Batman resid- 
1| iiig witli her, to whom sho was benevolently discharging 
I tlio duty of a parent; and her ch.sractcr ns a doer of good 
; was generally known, and gratefully acknowledged, in tlic 
'i Meiiiity. 

11 ‘On her ariival in the colony, Miss Drysdale determined 
' I to S(]ii:it,” as it is styled iu the phr.aseolpgy of the country; 
j' tliai, H, to settle on a tract of unoccupied crown land, of 
j suflioient extent for the pasturage of considerable flocks 
' I and herds, wi(h their inoreaso for several years—a tract, in 
I all hkerdiood, from twenty-five to fifty sfiuaro miles in ex- 
j tent, li'or thi.s land the occupant pays a yearly license-fee 
. to the government of L.10, which insures to him for the 
tune heiiig the full possession of the entire tract; and it 
is universally understood that while this foe is paid, and 
1 1 no oft'ence oommitted against the laws and the customs of 
' I si|ua(ling, the oenupant shall nut be disturbed, unless the 
land is .sold in the meantime to a Uuna-Juie purchaser, at 
not less than L I an acre, or required for government pur¬ 
poses—neither of wliieh events is, in ordinary ciremn- 
staneos, at all likely to haiipen. It has not been allowed, 
for a good many years past, to give a squatting license of 
this kind to any person within a oonsidcrahle distance of 
a township or village; hut Miss Drysdalo w.as allowed, as 
a 8]ieoi!il e.xeeption from this general rule, to occupy a 
station within four milc.s of the town of Geelong. On tliat 
station she aerordingly erected a neat thatched cottage, 
with glazed rustic lattice-windows, which she had carrii-d 
out will 1 her from home, formed a garden, and fenced in 
.a sulUciciit extent of superior land for cultiv.ation. The 
cottage liad hceii grcatlv improved, both externally and 
hilcrually, at the period of my visit iu lt!4(i, and three 
years had made a wonderful change for the better upon 
the garden, which had gravelled walks dividing the dilTcrcnt 
parterres- the only instance of the kind I had seen in the 
could ry, and strongly reminding me of home. 

‘ Tile situfftioii of Miss Drysdale’s cottage, to which she 
lias jiidieioiisly given the native name of the locality, Bar- 
rangoop, which signifies a turf, is on a gentle grassy slope 
towards the Barwoii River, with the garden in front. The 
cottages of her farm-ovcrsccr and servants arc close at 
hand, and remind one of a respectable farming establish¬ 
ment in tlie olil comdry. On my first visit to Geelong, I 
found a respectablo young man, who had been three ses¬ 
sions at tlio university of Glasgow, as an intending candi¬ 
date fur the Cliristian ministry, but who had subsequently 
iibandonoll his studies, and gone out as a bounty emigrant 
to Port Philip, acting in tlio humble capacity of tutor to 
the children of Miss Drysdalo’s overseer, a respectable 
Bcoteh fliriflcr, with a large family. Upon the whole, there 
w’as something of a doinestio oharocter about Miss Drys¬ 
dale’s establishment generally which is but rarely seen at 
the squatting stations of the interior; and I could no^help 


thinking that the very horses and cattle seemed to con¬ 
sider themselves more at homo than elsewhere. , 
‘After passing Geelong to the left, the Barwon River, 
which in this port of its course is a beautiful stream, pur¬ 
sues a south-easterly course, nearly ]iaraUel to that of the 
western arm of Pork Philip, to the great Soutliem Ocean. 
About nine or ten miles below Barrangoop it spreads out 
into a scries of lakes, as picturesque as any sheets of water 
of that hind I have ever beheld. On my first visit to this 
part of the country in 1943, I redo down to these lakes 
along with Miss Newoome, another maiden lady, whom 
Miss Drysdale hod some time before taken into p.aitnership 
w ith herself—partly, I presume, that she might have somo 
kindred spirit-—wliioli, i am happy to say. Miss Noweome 
unquestionably is—to whom fdie might be able to whisiie.r 
that “ solitude was sweet.” Miss Newconje was quite at 
homo on her high-spirited steed, and we galloppod along 
through scenery of the rich<ist description, beautiflil grassy 
plats alternating with oluimis of trees of the most graceful 
and om.amcntal foliag'h, fill we reached the lakes. These 
extensive slieqts of glassy water, variegated with heatllands 
and islands, were absolutely alive with black swans, nnd 
other waterfowl, sailing quietly alon^ on their silent sur¬ 
face. There must liavo been at least five hundred swans 
in view at one time on one of the lakes. They were no 
“rarai aves” there. Their deep solitudes, however, ai-o 
ofTectiially invaded now; for the white man will soon thin 
their ranks in all probability, and force them to retreat 
before the progress of civilisation.' 


SCOTTISH BANKING. 

There is now reason to think that in pursuit of this object 
our Scottish iicighhours liavo got coiisidcrahly ahead of ns 
here ill England. The subject, indeed, seems congenial to 
the shrewd faculties of onr northejri fellow-oouhti^inen. 
The founder of the Bank of England was a Scotchman: a 
native of the same country originated the idea of the 
Savings' Bank: and for a tong period of time the facilities 
and accommodations of banking hnvo been, known and 
practised beyond tlio Tweed to an extent very much above 
what has been attained in this country. Here hanks may 
bo said to exist solely or chiefly for the wealthier classes 
of society; in Scotland the advantages which they .aft’ord 
aro widely diffused among the middle ranks, and are slnared 
in a largo measure by the petty capitalists and refaif traders 
of the towns and villages. As a proof of the great exten¬ 
sion of the system, wo find that throughout Scotland theao 
is a bank for every 7.500 of the population—in some dis¬ 
tricts for every 5000. In London, the proportion is stated 
to ho only 1 for every .S'2,894 ; in some parts of England 
1 for every 10,000. The rapid progress in wealth and 
civilisation wliich has been made by a counlry naturally 
so poor and sterile, has been attributed by many sagacious 
ob.servcrs to the miiltiplieation of its banks, and to the 
facilities aflbrded by them. Capital has been made to 
stimulate industry in a double ratio, by the increased acti¬ 
vity and quickened speed with which it ciroulatos through 
the channels of eommerec. Above all, this great deside¬ 
ratum has been .attained without any sarrifiec of the other 
prime requisite of sound banking—stability. Within the 
last century and a-half it is oompiited that the loss to tlio 
community in Scotland by the failure of the four or fira 
puhlio banks which have stopped payincqjt has not exceeded 
L.26,000. In England, during a intich shorter period, the 
loss occasioned by those fearful catastrophes, both in Lon¬ 
don and in the country, with which exjicrienle lias made 
us familiar, has certainly exceeded as many millions. It is 
also a fact of much sigiiific.anrc, that in 17.93, in 1825, and 
iu the late crisis of 1847, the Jloottish hanks rode out tho 
storm which proved fatal to so many English establish¬ 
ments. It seems, therefore, no undue claim whioh is set 
up on the part of our northern neighbours, to a belief 
knowledge and more mature development of the principles 
of banking than havo been attained in this eoniilry.— 
Mominy (Ihromde. —[There_ is no more than justice done, as ; 
wo believe, to Scotch banking in this paiagraph. During 
tho last twenty years and upwards, there have been many 
banks set up in England pn the Scotch principff, as it is called; 
hut there nave bwn many noted failures among them. 
The fact is, tliat in England they introduce evo^ featni'e 
of Scottish banking the Scotch braita ly whim Ijankky 
hns been so success/Wy coniuoted. It is true Scotchmen have 
been got to act as managers, secretaries, and cashiers; but 
what were all these in the hands of a set of English aireo- 
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I tors, who necessarily hold the chief sway? In an En(?lish 
j joint-stock hank, the hulk of tho funds of the coniiuiny 
! will ho found ventured out in the hands of a few grand 
i speculators, on whose good or had fortune tho fate of the 
I cstahlishnicnt dc))end8. No such thing was cycr done in 
a Scotch hank, from the heginning down to this day. On 
j the contrary, the life of tho institution lies in a quick cir- 
I dilation and frequent turning over of a moderate c.apital 
j amongst a muitiltute of fratterh of tjooii credit* The capital of 
an I'kighsh joint-stoek hank too often is an African river los- 
! ing itself in sands; that of a Scotch hank is a river dis- 
' persed in a thousand channels of irrigation, to reappear in 
I its entire form, and with increased volume, after it has done 
its work. We do not believe, after all, that there is any 
I great witchcraft about hanking in .Scotland. Tho prudence 
{ .shown there is no more than what might ho cxi>erted of 
' ratinn;d men. The failures in England are to he accounted 
I for not hy their want of some extraordinary gift which 
I chances to have been vouclisafcd to their northern neigh- 
I hours, hut by tho fact, that England is full of people hasten- 
I _ ing over-much to be rich, and in whoso circumstances there 
' ‘ arc of course great vicissitudes. If ever England shall cool 
a little in Mammon-worship, and pursue business objects 
I with the moderation of tho Scottish mind, it may succeed 
I in joint-stock banking to as groat an extent as Scotland lias 
j done.] 

I J PBOFESStONAI. I.TFE. 

I i I cannot give yon, my young friends, a better description 
i! of a successful professional struggle, and tlio wear and tear 

, of life, than that which the commentary of Dr Johnson 
uijon tlie life of Cheyno affords. It is drawn by the grapliic 
jien of the late editor of tlio ‘ Modico-Chirurgical Keviow,’ 
an eloquent Irishman, himself a successful strugglcr. Ho 
.adds—‘ We have foHowed Cheyne in his inavcli u|>]ull—we 
I see him at its summit—wc are to see him going dow’ii. 

' Such are the objects of human desires —souglit with avi- 
• dity—obtained with diffieiilty— enjoyed with disapi>oint- 
ment—.and often, in themselves, the source of irreparable 
' evils. Success in a profession now-a-days has entailed, and 
' entails, such labour on its possessor, that few who know its 
real nature can envy it. Success menus wealth and eml- 
i nence bought with the sacrifice of all healthy recreation 
; both of body and mind. The daily toil is relieved only hy 
the nightly anxiety; and, worn hy almost uninterrupted 
I oxortioii, the fortunate man is deprived of most of tho social 
'' ]iieasorc.s of life, and debarred from indulgence in its most 
[ cherished affections. He acquires \)roperty, loses liis 
■ j health, and often leaves the wealth of Ids industry to he 
i i sijuandcrod by cliildren whom it demoralises.’ Ilesides 

II all this, romeiuher that it has been truly said, in tlic most 
11 elevated position there is the least liberty, bceaiisei that 
11 very elevation invites oliservation, and e.xeitcs cur//. That 
' I merit and that ability which would have carried a man 

siieccssfully through tho crowd, will ho found iusullicicnt 
for him who is the object ot general seriiliny. You should 
, recollect, geutlcinen, that even tho position won Iiy merit 
and ability may he lost by a want of that continued energy 
and persevering struggle which overcame all the obstacics 
' opposed to your pioneering ascent. The ehainpioii in our 
profession, lUie in that of Christianity, must bo ever pro¬ 
gressing. A' fall from an eminence is al ways perilous—in 
the medical sphere ,to fame. The v jvid, in lospect to 
' our calling, in.ay he esteemed as a school; the boy who has 
; obtained head place must labour assiduously to retain that 
position agjinst his less fortunate competitors. Kcmcmbcr 
that sympathy is enlisted for tlic swimmer to tho shore, 
against the buffeting billows, rather than for tlie individual 
wlio had encountered tbe^ame obstacles, the same dan¬ 
gers, and the samo diiHcultics, hut who has now apparently 
surmounted and escaped all.— l^ecturc hi) 1/r Ilayacn. 

* MBS FBY’s boles. 

1. Never lose .any time: I do not think that lost which 
is sp^t in amusement or recreation eoD)c time every day; 
hut always he in the liabit of being employed. 2. Never 
err tho least in truth. 3. Never say an ill thing of a jjcrson 
when thou canst say a good thing of him ; not only speak 
charitably, but feel so. 4. Never he irritable or unkind to 
anybody. 5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that nro not 
n€'.es8ary. 6. Do all things with consideration, and when 
thy path to net right is most difficult, feel confidence in 
that Power alone which is ahlo to assist thee, and oxort thy 
own powers as far as they go .—Memoir of JiUxaheth l''ry. 


SONNET. 

t 

DV TAlsDER rAMPHKM*. 

Too muoh—too much we maho Earth's ehodowa fall 
Acrofii our thoughts, neglecting, in tho dark, 

Tho sunshine we might woo in lane or park, 

]ty listening to tho hopeful skylark’s call' 

Wo feor too much, and ho;>e too little: nil 
That's threatened is not lost: each niio an ark 
Of safety well might build, if he a M’all 
Would raise ‘twixt rHshnoss uod despair 1 Tlio lark 
Boars bravely towards the sun—but not too Idgh, 

And we, like It, should dare and do; but daro 
Ah HOldiorSf urged by cournt'o, not despair, 

To win n wise and bloodless victory: 

Though I^ife shrinks hack before lU va.‘«al—Death; 

Wo know it spi ings again, imdiuimed by mortiil hi rath ' 


BOUGF.S DE L’tSLE AND THE ‘ MABSEILLAISE.’ | 

There appeared recently in this Journal the fotmtou^ \ 
aecoiint of the origin of the ‘ Marseillaise: ’ tlio I'ollowiiig ; 
is said to be the fwA :—In April 1792, at tlic opening ol (lie | 
campaign against Austria and Prussia, Rouges de I'Klc 
was a captain of engineers stationed at Stra^ljuig. 'Die j 
day bcfhre tho volunteers from that city were aliout to | 
join tho main army of tho Rhine, M. Dietrich, ni.iMir of , 
the city, gave an entertaiumeut, at nliieli Rouges de I’lsle j 
.and several other offieers were present. A qiie.stloii aioso l 
.as, to what air should he played on tlie departiiie of the i 
n< ■ -levies ; and it was thought desirable that some appic- ' 
p' ' "and spirited national song should he chosen. Vanous j 
p I having been tried and rejected as unsiiilahh' to tlie | 
occasion. Rouges do I’Tsle left the conqiaiiy, retued to Ins 
own rooms, and in the course of the eveiiiiie wiolc the 
words and music of* Le Chant do I’Aimeo du Rhiii.’ Be¬ 
fore the party at the mw'ne broke up, lie retuiiicd witli liis [ 
composition. Madonioiselle Diotrieh aeeompanied iiiiii mi 
tlie piano, and he sang tho inspiriting song to the delight , 
of all present. It was immediately put iu rclieaiaal, pl.ijed . 
at parade the next day, and its popularity at once, e.stah- 
lislicd. Gradually it ajiread throngli li’rauee, tlie Maiscil- 
laiso sang it on entering Paris, .and the uaine it now hc.iis 
was irrevocably substituted for tho original title. It \\;ia ' 
produced on the stage of tho Opera at I’.aris in October , 
1792,much iu the style in which Kaehcl gave it in llUfi, 
and wa.s received hy tlie audience as enthusiastically as it 
had been hy the populace. 

PICKIN’d ri’ THOPOIITS. 

Boys, you have heard of blacksmiths wlio hcc,amo mayms 
and magistrates of towns and cities, and iiicii of gicat 
we.altli and influence. Wliiit was the secret of their suc¬ 
cess? Why, they picked up nails and pins iu tlie stru t, 
and c.arricd lliem lionio in tlie pockets of their waistcoats 
Now, you must xiiok iiji lliouglits in tlie same w.ay, ami till 
your mind with them ; :iiid they will grow into other 
thoughts almost while you are asleep. The world is full 
of tlioughts, and you will find them strowed cvcrywlicie , 
in your path.—JJWm liurntt. 
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TltACINGS OF THE NORTH 

CHRISTIANIA. 

It was very agreeable, after more than three' 
cessant coaching through a rude country, to 'dfpFAl 
a good large town, enter a respectable hotel, and 
down to a civilised dinner. I was somewhat surprised 
by the regular cleanly streets of Christiania, the stately 
public buildings, and the goodly aspect of the people; 
for somehow we always form mean a^'ficipations of what 
isnorlk of our own ordinary,‘■1'®Norway has. 
no reputation for the line or 

town, an expression of the c*. ,o of f-’ 

which this country has been enjoyiiig for between‘thirty 
and forty years; it has therefore quite properly a thriv¬ 
ing nnd respectable appearance. Its best streets, as 
the Dronningen’s Gude (Queen Street), Prindsen’s Gade 
{Ptinccs Street), contain many really handsome houses. 
Its environs present the usual array of those pretty 
vill.is in which wealthy citizens delight to live. There 
is a harbour, all in a bustle with little vessels loading 
and unlo.ading. Then the city has its fine objects 
strongly relieved from the general mass—a largo, white 
palace, newly built on an eminence overlooking the 
town, for the reception of royalty during its yearly 
vi.'.its—a suite of superb buildings in the course of 
erection for the university—and a grand old fortress 
by the side of the fiord, styled the Castle of Agers- 
huus. For a town of 33,000 inhabitants, the public 
buildings may bo said generally to be above the aver¬ 
age. One of the most conspicuous is a jail, finely 
situ.ated on a neighbouring rising-ground. Unluckily 
the Norwegians are just about to‘try the Penton- 
ville plan with their criminals, when that plan is 
beginning in England to be found a disappointment. 
The natural situation of the place at the head of a fiord, 
with pine-clad lulls all round, is very fine. There are 
many good shops; and I was glad to find that the 
Bog og Musik Handels {Book and Afusie Shops) were 
not few', and of the first class in point of appearance. 

Having settled myself comfortably in the Hdtel du 
Nord, which* is reputed as the best hotel, though it is 
nut incapable of improvement, and having despatched 
some letters of introduction to their destinations, I took 
a r.Tmhle about the town and its environs. The gneissic 
series of rocks here gives place to the slate and the Old 
Kqd Sandstoae, of which lost rock the neighbouring 
hills are composed, but without any fish fossils. The 
rocks, where presented above the soil, are rounded and. 
polished like those already described farther to the 
south; indeed it is stated that the whole of the surface 
along theborders of the Christiania fiord has been 
dressed by tlic ice. Near the fortress of Agershuus I 
found some of the polished and striated surfaces de¬ 


scending into the, sea, and to a considerable depth 
below it, without being in the least affected by that 
element,''exactly as is the case with the similar surfaces 
on the Gare Loch in the Firth of Clyde, first described 
by Mr Maclaren. 

Next morning, being Sunday, it was delightful, on 
olyhg, to remember that there was no long journey 
befurSf me. calling for an early start, and to feel that 
consequ^tly an extra dose of sleep could be indulged 
hi without self-reproach. In a life of activity and self- 

S tion, one needs such little ddassements now and 
^ : -1 believe the machine could not go on well with¬ 

out them. I was nevertheless up and breakfasted in 
|4imo to attend the church at ten o’clock, A fine sun¬ 
shiny morning; the streets quiet, empty, and bright. 
Being anxious to witness the religious service of the 
country under the most distinguished •circumstances, I 
proceeded to the Dom Kirk, which I found to be no 
ancient Gothic structure, as is generally the case, but 
a plain brick building, of perhaps a century old, with 
scarcely any raedimval feature but that of being in the 
form of a cross. It may here be remarked that Chris¬ 
tiania is wholly a modern town, having been commenced 
early in the seventeenth century, near the site of an 
elder city called Oslo, which was burnt down. The 
interior of the Dom Kirk presents only plain white* 
walls; tali, narrow, round-topped windows; a semi- 
cylindrical roof of short planks, painted a dull white ; 
and pews along the side of a broad central walk, per¬ 
vading both body and wings of the buRding. At the 
west end, over the principal entrance, is an organ, a 
fine largo instrument, with a gallery for ttie choir; at 
the cast end is a Communion-table, exhibiting two 
gigantic candles, over which is a glaring carved altar- 
piece, presenting the Crucifixion and Last Supper in 
coloured figures as large as life. At a few miuutes past 
ten, when 1 entered, the bulk of the congregation was 
assembled; the men sitting on one aide, the women (a 
majority) on the other; a large propqrtion of them a 
humble class of people, many evidently strangers firom 
the country: others were of the class of ladies and 
gentlemen, but much less handsomely attired than the 
corresponding portion of a metropolitan congregation in 
England. Though aware th0t the established religion 
of Norway is Lutheran, and less reformed than ours, I 
was unprepared for the effect produced by seeing, in the 
east end of the church, all the more conspicuous objects 
usually presented in the same part of a Catholic place 
of worship, even to the robed priest with the figure of 
^he cross u^n his back. .The organ was sounding and 
^le choir singing. Presently, on a pause taking place, 
priest turned round—showing some other devices 
si tlte Rent of his robe, underneath which was a white 
gown. He cbsnted a few words from the book in fts 
hand, and then the choir reoommenced singing. This 
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went on for some time, while the people continued to 
come in and tahe their scats. At twenty minutes to 
eleven, a person advanced to the clergyman, and took 
off the crimson robe and white gown, when he appeared 
in a black gown and white quilled ruff, exactly like the 
stiff pictures of the English bishops of the seventeenth 
century: a pale, dark-complexioned man of about forty- 
five, witli a well-elevated head. He advanced to the 
pulpit, which is a superb structure of gilt scroll-work, 
projecting from the angle between the choir and north 
transept. 1 bad now time to observe that along the 
walls, for a considerable height, are galleries with glazed 
windows and curtains, like 'the boxes at the Opera- 
house, probably for special families of superior import¬ 
ance ; but on this occasion they appeared to be empty. 
It is an arrangement common throughout the better 
order of churches in Scandinavia. The minister preached 
thirty-five minutes — a read sermon, delivered with a 
very moderate amount of gesticulation. I was of course 
unable to understand any part of it, and only remarked 
that at the name of yesoua Chreestous, as it is sounded, 
all the females made an inclination. At the conclusion 
there was a prayer, and thereafter a benediction, at 
which the people for the first time rose to their feet. A 
second more elderly clergyman in black gown and ruff 
then appeared at the Communion-table, and chanted 
a prayer or collect. IVlien the singing bad concluded, 
there was a second benediction, at which the people 
rose again. Many now began to retire, but a con¬ 
siderable number remained. A man like a teacher, 
and I have no doubt actually one, stood up in front of 
the Communion-railing, and, with the points of his 
fingers placed together, addressed a few scuteuces to 
the audience. He tlien proceeded to marshal a multi¬ 
tude of boys and girls aloug the central walk, the boys 
facing the girls ns far down ns their inferior numbers 
extended, and the elderly clergyman then began to 
catechise them, mingling much discourse of his own 
with his questions and their answers. In the midst of 
this tedious procedure I left the church. 

The effect of the whole was novel and striking. To 
find a church w'hinh has undoubtedly cleared itself of 
all those features of Bomanism most exclaimed against 
by Protestants, nevertheless maintaining many of those 
externals of dress and ritual which give tlic Churcli of 
*Ttome such a hold upon the imagination and aisthetic 
feelings of its adherents, was peculiarly interesting to 
an observer from the nortli of the Tweed. The cate¬ 
chising is an important part of clerical duty in Nor¬ 
way, being connected with a system of confirmation 
which forms one of the strongest anchorages of the 
cliurcb. The being confirmed is established by law as 
a previous step to all mingling In actual society. No 
priest is allowed to marry a couple, one member of 
which is uticonfirmed. No unconfirmed person can be 
a student at the university, or attain any offlee. The 
girl of humble rank would not be received as a ser¬ 
vant, nor the boy as an apprentice, without being con¬ 
firmed. It is a diploma essential to the gaining of 
daily bread in ^ classes. A fee given on the occasion 
is likewise important to the clergy, as a part of their 
income. 1 heard that the common people arc beginning 
to expresj a sense of oppression under this system, com¬ 
plaining, however, only of the hardship of the fee j but 
so rooted a custom could not easily be reformed. 

Christiania is evidenfiy a rising place -, and though 
this is mainly to be attributed to its only having re¬ 
cently assumed the character of a capital and seat of 
^vernment, I became convinced tliat no small portion 
of it is owing to that general progress of the country of 
which tlie growtii of a metropolis is tdways a sure 
exponent. Ever since IS 14, when Norway settled down, 
with its democratic constitution, under the !]^rnadotte 
dynasty pf Sweden, it has enjoyed internal peace and 
security; and the resources of the country have been 
nndergoing perhaps as rapid a process of development 

could be expected in a region so peculiarly formed 
and circumstanced, physically and morally. I took 


every opportunity, in Christiania and elsewhere, of in¬ 
quiring into the political fortunes of the country, and, 
qn the whole, I think they are good. The machine is 
certainly not without its jarrings and jammings any 
more than others, and there is no reason, from this case, 
to beliere that democracy involves that consummation 
of political good which its admirers claim for it Yet 
Norway is, in the main, happy in its government, tlic 
natioum will being freely and fully expressed through 
its Storthing, while it seems to derive a certain steadi¬ 
ness from monarchy, without being exposed to any of 
the corrupting tiifluences of a court, la consequence of 
Sweden being under an aristocratic system, there is in 
Norway a sleepless JeMousy regarding it; and this I 
always felt to be the most unpleasant feature of public 
feeling which came under my attention in the nortli. 
It has, however, the effect of binding the people very 
much together, as far as themselves are concerned, and 
rendering internal faction and party little known 
amongst them. It is also to be remarked tliat the king 
is completely exempt from Norwegian jealousy ami 
ill-will j bis imcommon personal virtues, and his liberal 
tendencies, render him, on the contrary, highly popular, 
as was lately demonstrated in a remarkable manner, 
when, a certain sum being asked by liim to complete the 
furnishing of the palace, the Storthing instantly voted 
one much larger—a very uncommon fact, I believe, 
in parliamcntarx Owing to the general satis- 

faction of consBtution, the j;ear 

it was thougl<‘thout ruffling its political 
F'^’and spirited national son >le degree. I he Norwegian 
bbtried and >-nan nature if there were not 
among them a set whose predominant feeling is towards 
concentration of power, and another whose main anxiety 
it is to make the voice of the masses as real and as 
influential as possible! but these parties have at the 
same time so much unity of feeling, that they cannot 
be said to be in collision. There is a movement party, 
feeble in the Storthing, but strong in the press. Its 
demands are of a nature apt to excite strange ideas in 
an Englishman. With us, as is well known, the clamour 
of such politicians is for the aristocracy of talent and 
education—the aristocracy of nature—as against that 
of mere human appointment or the creation of law. In 
Norway, the men of the movement, finding an aristo¬ 
cracy of this kind actually exercising rule, as far as 
there is any rule in the case, loudly demand that it 
should be put under check. ‘Away,’ they cry, ‘with 
clover lawyers and astute offlcials, and let the honest, 
rustic representatives bear the belli’ We need scarcely 
ask what their cry would be if things were actually 
put under a committee of bonder? 

During my few days in Christiania 1 felt unflagging 
pleasure in wandering about the neighbourhood, and 
enjoying the fine views almost everywhere presented, in 
which the fiord and its numerous islets always formed 
a distinguished part. The day was generally very 
warm ; but the evenings were dcuciously cool, and these 
might be said to last till within an hour of midnight. 
Again I felt how surprised many of my friends would 
have been to see what I now saw—tlie glassy waters j 
and clear blue atmosphere Of Leman Lake rivalled in a < 
spot adjacent to the sixtieth parallel of latitude. I : 
remarked .nat though there might be particular plants 
wanting, the general efibet of the ornamental gardens 
and pleasure-grounds at Christiania was ranch the sanid 
as with us. The winter is of coarse severe iu com¬ 
parison with ours; yet even here we must not be too 
ready to give the disadvantage to Norway; for the air, 
if colder, is drier, and therefore bites less^than tlie same 
temperature would do under our humid Jove. A middle- 
aged mag, accustomed in bis youth to live in Eng¬ 
land, told me that, for walking in winter abput Chris¬ 
tiania he never thinks of adding more to his ordinary 
clothing than a light paletot, exactly as be would do in 
London, though in driving in an open carriage thicker 
drees is necessary. 

The university has about thirty-three professors, j 
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and is usually attended by between 400 and 500 stu¬ 
dents. It is said tbat the young men obtain here a 
g;ood education, but that, after it is completed, they 
exmrience a difficulty in getting suitable appointnieDts 
I iiud situations in life. The only professor with whose 
I name 1 was previously familiar is M. Eeilhau, the 
; author of an immense number of treatises, chiefly geo- 
{ logical, of which a distinguished series refers to the 
proofs which exist in Scudinavia, of comparatively 
I recent changes in the relative level of sea and lana 
' Although a victim to bad health, this amiable man 
: offered to conduct me to a spot near CbrisUanla where 
I the remains of serpuhs still adhere to the face of tlie 
j rocks lit a considerable elevation, above the sea. It was 
some time since he had been at the spot, and quarrying 
: operations are going on at it; but he still hoped to be 
cblc to show me some examples of this singuw curio- 
.‘.ity. I was conducted by him to a small hill called 
' jMiorrC'hougcn, little more than a mite from the streets 
of tile city. It is composed of beds of soft slate, mingled 
with strata of noduled limestone, which seem like strings 
of black beads crossing the rock. Under the cliffy side 
of the hill excavations are actively going on: I much 
feared that they might have led to the destruction of all 
such memorials as we were in search of; but after a few 
minutes of diligent research, tho professor announced 
that he had found some of the serpulio still remaining, 
lie attracted my attention to the base of a low vertical 
cliff, parts of which exhibit lateral polishings and 
bcrutchings j and there undoubtedly I saw, with a feel¬ 
ing approaching to surprise, a few small calcareous 
masses projecting from the face of the rock, which, on 
near examination, proved to be remains of the marine 
.uiimals in question. The spot is 170 Norwegian, or 
about 186 English feet above the level of the sea. It 
must have been lying high and dry for an enormous 
' period of time, during which vast changes have been 
going on in the world ; nevertheless there are the frail 
domiciles of these sea-worms still clinging to tho rock 
on wliicli they had been originally fixed, surviving the 
palaces of Assur and Pul, the tomb of Alexander, and 
nearly all the pomps of that antiquity which, in all 
probability, is so much younger than they f What is 
perhaps the most interesting consideration connected 
with tlie case, is the rigid nature of the evidence. The 
serpula is an invertebrate animal, which forms a crusty 
house for itself on rocks which arc daily bathed and 
exposed by the tide; it can live and work nowhere else. 
Nature, in such things, is absolutely invariable. Here, 
then, when we see a rock a mile inland, and 186 feet 
above ttie sea, bearing the remains of serpula;, we know, 
witli the utmost possible certainty, that that rock was 
utiee a sea-cliff on which the tide daily rose and fell. 

Professor Keilhau was afterwards so obliging as to 
conduct me through that partof the university museum 
ivhich contains what he calls objects illustrative of the 
.\oulivemcnt of ^oandinavia. Amongst others, there were 
examples of shells and shell gravel, found in beds at 
iMrious elevations; specimens of the Mserre-hougen 
rock-.surfaoe, with the serpulte adhering; numerous 
examples of other rocks found in various districts of 
the country, and exhibiting remains of sea-animals. 
I’iicre was one remarkable piece from a spot at Sarps- 
borg, near tb*!: borders of Norway and Sweden, stated 
to be twenty miles inland, and 450 Rhenish feet above 
the sea. In this ease the evidence was unusually strong, 
for clay and sand are deposited at the place, coverM 
with a peat-moss containing remains of marine plants. 
The whole of this curious and unique collection is in 
the-very nices?order, 

Christiania is less remarkable fbr the cheapness of 
articles of necessity than the country generally, which 
again ranks in this respect below Sweden. Elegant life 
in Cliristiania may be described as expensive; yet in 
winter much gaiety is indulged In. The inquiries 
which I mane satisfied mo that the numbers of poor 
people, and the expense which they occasion to the other 
classes, are not much below what they are in our own | 


country; wul& and luxury being here apparently, as 
elsewhere, in direct mlarity with mis^. Hence I was 
not surprised to find mean and filthy suburbs in \dty 
near neii^botirhood to the palace recently erected at the 
expense of u quarter of a million. Here is a theatre 
with a Danish comn^, well attended in ilM season. I 
made careM inquiry^ afto the business of literature, 
and learned that there are twelve printing-offices in 
Christiania, four of them baring machine-presses 
driven by human labour, and that about a hundred 
books of one kind and another, including, however, 
only a few new works, are published in a year.* 

There are about eighty English people, of difibrent 
ranks, resident in Christiania. Mr Crowe, the English 
consul-general for Norway, collects surii of them as 
feel indined, ia his house every Sunday, and reads tlie 
liturgy and a sermon. He informed, me that about a 
hundirad and thirty of our countrymen usurily come 
to Christiania in a year; and iSb w of these persons, 

I understand, when they ^sess proper credentials, 
he shows civilities, rendering their stay in the city 
as apeeable to them as possible, and furnishing alt 
the information that may bo requited to facilitate 
tlieir movements through the country. Most of these 
strangers are gentlemen in quest of sport. It is 
seldom that an English lady makes her appearance 
BO far north. Though a matter in which I had not 
the slightest personal concern, I made inquiries here 
and in various other parts of Norway as to rurri sport, 
and became convinced that, excepting for salmon- 
fishing in the northern rivers, it is not a good field 
for that kind of amusement. The museums in the 
large cities afford evidence of there being an abundance 
of species of wild birds in the country; but abundance 
of species is a different thing from abundance of indi¬ 
viduals. Game birds, excepting ptarmigan, may be 
described as rare. A man may wuk a whole day and 
scarcely see a feather. How comes it, then, that the 
markets are well supplied with gome in winter? It is, 

I understand, because the birds are then driven nearer 
to tho haunts of man for food, and So are snared by the 
common people. Things are better than they were a 
few years ago, in consequence of a game-law—one, how¬ 
ever, having for its object merely a good regulation, fur 
the general benefit, as to tlie time when shooting may* 
be commenced. As this law is not a defence of the inte-' 
rests or pleasures of one part of tho community against 
another, it obtains the support 8f public opinion, and 
offenders are informed against without mercy. Still, 
Norway presents but a limited amount of sport for the 
I gun. In passing over its immense wildernesses, I won- 
I dered that birds were not more plentUlil, I marked 
with some surprise that few living creatures of any 
kind met my eyes, rooks and magpies being the only 
birds at all common. 1 soon found an explanation in 
the paucity of food presented in a country so thinly 
peopled, and so little cultivated, and which, ibr so large 
a portion of the year, is covered with deep snow. Eng¬ 
land, with its dense populatiou, seems at first sight a 
less favourable field for animal life; and yet animal 
life is there abundant in comparison with what it is in 
Norway. The reason is, that food is more important 
for emimals than space or exemption from molestation. 
England, full as it is of people, many of whom are said 
to gain their bread witli som% difficulty, has yet more 
to spare for the wildinga of creation than a. country 
which has only a few inhabitants of any kind, and is 
but little way advanced in civilisation. Nor is.foim aloqn 
concerned. In England the great wWth of the upper L 
classes is used in fostering all animals wMoh con afford | 


■S The enterprise of the bdokse^efs, and the adraneod state of 
llthosmpby. a» evMonosd by a worh leocntly comploted under 
the title of Iforge FramUlltl I Ttgninger, beinii a sories of views 
of Norweglsa scenery, wicompaBled by lettcrprese. Christiania; 
WUfaelin O. l^hriotua’S Bogtryhkecle. 1846-8. this work, which 
oOsts about hS at BayUsh mOnsy, 1 would reconimond to such W 
deaiie to obtain at hme a good Idea of the pbysloal featurey of' 
tforway, and tbs sspaot of its prlnolpal towns. 
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I any amuaemeut. The country, in addition to its other 
i dirties, is obliged to serve as a kind of nursery for these 
j creatures. They are themselves fed, and their enemies 
are destroyed. Nowhere else in the world is this the 
case. Britain, therefore, in addition to all its other 
high qualities, is the country where game is most plen¬ 
tiful. The Highlands of Scotland may be said to be o 
preserve in comparison with Norway. 

At Christiania I had for the first time an opportunity 
of examining the favourite travelling-carriage of the 
country, yclept a carride. It is a vehicle of spider-like 
lightness, witli a pair of large wheels, and long springy 
beams, and a seat for one person, so extremely low, that 
the traveller is obliged to sit with his legs straight out 
before him. Room for luggage there is none; or, at the 
most, a carpet-bag may be strapped on. I’he iwrson 
required to bring back the horse to its own station 
assumes an anomalous position in the rear. I cannot 
imagine it an agreeable means of travelling, although 1 
am told that young Englishmen soon come to manage 
it well, and to like it; and 1 met with one gentleman of 
that country who had travelled by one, with his wife 
occupying another. I saw a gentleman purchase a 
smart new carriole on the street in Chnsti.ania for a 
sum equal to four pounds ten shillings; but I believe 
they generally cost a little more. It is a matter of con¬ 
siderable difficulty for an English traveller to arrange 
at Christiania for the means of passing through the 
country. There arc no stage-coaches. The mail is a 
gig for carrying letters alone. He must cither hire a 
carriage, under the burtlien of having perhaps to send 
it back at a considerable expense, or purchase one, 
which he may sell at the end of his journey. Then he 
liears strange stories of the difficulties of his route, and 
generally is advised to trust to nothing but a carriole, 
and to take scarcely any luggage. The necessity of 
having a vehicle to himself must be admitted to be n 
great impediment; and in the choice between a hired 
and purchased vehicle it certainly is difficult to decide, 
though I believe hiring is, on the whole, the better plan. 
But ns to the alleged difficulties of travelling in a 
carriage, I humbly think them exaggerated. 1 travelled 
many hundreds of miles in a four-wheeled hooded 
vehicle, which gave accommodation for a sufficiency of 
s-luggage, and never once was in any serious enibarras, 
mucli less danger, although 1 had neither a patent drag, 
nor, what is common^a trailing pike behind, to serve as 
an arrestment in the event of the horses failing in an 
ascent. I would therefore recommend any future tra¬ 
veller not to be deterred by what he hears from taking 
a carriage above the character of a carriole, if he feel 
so inclined, providing only that he makes sure of its 
strength, and has a trusty servant to act as driver. 

I made an excursion from Christiania to Dramnien, 
a town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated at the head 
of another branch of the fiord about twenty-eight 
miles distant. Here, it is said, 40,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping are employed annually in exporting timber, and 
it is accordingly a place of considcr.ible consequence. 
The road passes along sufficiently near the sea to allow 
occasional glimpses of it with its pretty islands, while 
tlio hill# rise to the right in greater elevation and 
roughness than any I had yet seen in Norway, exhibit¬ 
ing smoothings only in the lower grounds. After a five- 
hours’ drive, we passed #Dver the brow of a hill into a 
valley, and beheld Drammen beautifully situated at the 
embouchure of two rivers which almost join before 
a:!aching the sea. On one of these rivers there is a lake 
only a few miles up; and on the banks of this stream 
at Drammen wo see scarcely any alluvial formations. 
The other, .ia the lower part of its course, is skirted with 
terraces of clay, rising one above another to the height 
of several hundred feet. The cause of this difference I 
would exffiain thus:—At the time when the land was 
submerged to n considerable depth, the latter river 
«^rought down detritus, which it deposited in the valley 
in a thick bed, and this detritus was formed into ter¬ 
races during the subsequent change of the relative level 


of sea and land, each terrace marking a pause in that 
progressive change. In the original circumstances, the 
dhtritus brought down by the other river was inter¬ 
cepted by the hollow which afterwards became a lake ; 
so that there was none to form terraces at a lower point. 
A careful levelling showed that the principal terrace, 
and that which was best defined and most persever- 
ingly marked on both sides of the river, was just about 
the same elevation above the sea as that at Elsinore. 
To the south of the town I found a still more remark¬ 
able phenomencHi—namely, an exposed face of rock all 
smoothed in the usual manner, but with a double set 
of dressings at one limiteii place, one being in a iiortii 
and south direction up the hill, while the other w as 
from east to west. Such a circumstance would seem 
to imply an occasional change in the direction of 
the smoothing agent, probably under the influence of 
local causes. R. C. 


THE TRIAL BY CAIMAN, 

BV I'KBCr B. ST JOHN. 

CanTSiN philosophers of the last century discovered that 
savage life was preferable to civilisation, and regretted 
in pathetic tones the unhappy condition of those na¬ 
tions which have made any progress in the arts of life. 
These admirers of what is very absurdly called a state 
of nature could never have visited Madagascar, or even 
have wandered thither iu imagination, wafted on the 
magic chariot of the pen. Had they done so, I doubt if 
they would have deplored the demoralising eftects of 
civilisation upon a primitive people. The Miidagascaritc.s 
—whether Malgachus, or Antaucars, or Bclsimsaraes, or 
of the other numerous tribes—are in truth primitive. 
They go nearly naked, they allow a plurality of wives, 
they believe in charms, they delight in war, they adore 
birds and animals, they kill children bom iu an unlucky 
hour, they bury a large quantity of ready money with 
every rich man, and never dig it up, suffering severe in¬ 
convenience in a short currency thereby; while, worst of 
all, their criminal justice consists in giving the tanyhin. 
The tanghin (I’anyhinUt veneriflva) is a subtle vegetable 
poison, which is administered to persons accused of sor¬ 
cery. Any individual can accuse another of this crime, 

, and demand the application of the tanghin, or the (lela-ht) 

I tongue and iron. The accuser goes before a judge ami 
states his case; the judge sends him to the ampan ’anghtn, 
who is half priest half executioner. Having learned 
the motives of the accusation, this person first cxjieri- 
ments on young fowls. He gives them tanghin in water, 
and says, ‘If thou art come forth from a bull, die ! ’ If it 
dies, the presumption against the accused is strong, lie 
then tries again, ‘ If thou earnest from the shell of an 
egg, die; if thou hast fur father a bull, live! ’ If the 
fowl dies, the evidence is startling. 

This trial takes place seven times, and if there be three 
results in favour of the prosecution, the ampan gives the 
heads and claws of the fowls to the informer, who goes 
before the judge and gets an order for a tahali, ur trial. 
A iraon-fadi, or hut of repentance, is built, in which the 
judge, witnesses, accused, ampan, and all to be present at 
the trial, pass the nijjht. Next moming, the accused, 
stript of ail clothing, is placed on the green sward, and 
surrounded by the crowd. The judge makes a speech, 
and the ampan gives the tanghin mixed with water on a 
ravinala leaf, after which the victim swallows a cup of 
rice water. Frightful convulsions soon ensue, and the 
wretched being dies in ninety cases out of a hundretl, 
confessing all he is asked to confess. Th( kla-bi consists 
in passing a hot iron over the victim’s tongue three 
times, when, if a blister rises, the spears of the bystan¬ 
ders immediately terminate his life. This barbarous and 
Mvage logiflatioii it observably effectual in checking the 
increase ox population. Scarcely a day passes but some 
head of a family perishes. But the mosb, abominable 
feature in the i^air is, that the goods of the victim are 
divided into three parts—one for the chief, one for his 
officers, and the third for the informer. Radama, tlie 
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cclebniited king of Madagascar, wlien shown the absurdity 
' and wickedness of the practice, replied, ' Find -me an- 
' other tax which will so easily flU my treosu^.’ 

But these primitive habits are not all. The people ot 
I this great island have others, which will be explained by 
I iny narrative. 

I In the village of Matataua, on the rim of the same 
' name, lived Uakar, a young girl of sixteen, of gentle 
: mien and modest countenance, belonging to the aristo- 
i, cratic cast of the Zanak-andia. The village is situated 
on an island at some distance from the banks of the 
river, and, containing 800 liouses, is not of small im- 
I i portunre in the laud, being, moreover, fortified. Itakar 
I was a beauty, and rich, her father iiaving left her much 
property at his death; and she owned numerous slaves. 

I She had many suitors as a matter of course ; but she was 
' more fastidious than the generality of her people, and 
none seemed to touch her heart until young Itene, a 

I native born, but whoso father was a Frenchman, ap- 
peared in the village on a trading expedition. Rakar 

; saw and loved. The semi-white was handsome, tall, 
I' and striking in mien, and,it was said, generous and frank 

I I in character. But Rene scarcely saw Rakar, or, if he did, 
j he distinguished her not from the multitude of dark 
! women who flitted around him in a costume which was 
I ’ not very far removed from that of £ve in Paradise. He 
' was present at the dances of the villago; ho admired the 
' supple and elegant forms of the girls who demonstrated 
!' their talent before him; but bis eye seemed to favour no 
I one in particular. Rakar was stricken with despair, and 

‘ - went to an old woman, learned in the science of futurity, 
j for counsel. The old woman took her fee, ordered incan- 
I; tations without number, and promised to turn the heai-t 
ij of the cold youth towards her; but more piastres in pure 
j' gold went than results wei'e produced, and Rakar almost 

I regretted having used any other charms than those she 
i had been endowed with by nature. 

II Still, love is a passion which, in this primitive state of 
V Society, is not easily to be conquered by reflection, or 
|i even its apparent futility. In civilisation the feeling 
{{ would hare been concealed by the female for ever, unless 

called foith by the addresses of the man. Rakar at- 
1 ! tempted not to convey to Rene the least suspicion of her 
I; emotions, the more that she had heard him declaim 
I against the idea of settling in a wild, out-of-the-world 
I place like Matatana. But she put faith in Dcraflf, the 
i protective genius of the Malgaches, and one morning 
I early she crossed over to the mainland in a piroque to 
I piay fur his intcvcessioii. The vegetable productions of 
Madagascar are varied and rich, and the wooded shore 
was composed of a v.aBt tangled mass of trees and para¬ 
sites, whose appearance, despite their hard appellations, 
was gorgeous in the extreme, each vying with the other 
in tlic beaut}' of leaf and flower. Amid a dense thicket 
of this verdure Rakar concealed herself, neither listening 
to tlie songs of the strange choristers of the woods, ,nor 
dreading the snakes, nor scorpions, nor wild boars and 
cats, which people the virgin forests of this prolific isle. 
She knew a shadv spot, yet open to the light, where the 
t avintsara sent forth its delicious perfume from nut and 
leaf, and where also grew the plants she made use for 
her incantation. 

The place selected was a hollow where the grass grew 
to a prodigious height, rank and strong, and liere Rakar 
halted, after ilollectiug a quantity of the herbs she needed. 
These were piled in a heap in an open space, which she 
cleared with her hands, and several odorous leaves and 
nuts of the ravintsara being added, the young girl set 
fire to the whole, and sitting down, began to chant a 
monotonous ballad, beginning, 

. ' Ha t h^! he! zala bd, the moon looks down. 

The moon in the bins skjr, he I he I he I' 

such as is universally sung throughout the land, v 

The dry grass and twigs crackmd, flamed, and smoked, 
while the young Zanak gazed eagerly on, as if exp^ng 
an instant snanifestation of the will of Herafif. Bnt as 
nothing greeted her eager eyee, she still hoped that the 
guardian spirit of her race would act invisibly, and was 


about to rise and return, when a step was heard, and 
Ratsimi, one of her suitors, stood before her. 

* Rakar it burning incense to the Angatch ’ (evil spiri(); 
Mtid the young man coldly. 

‘And why not to Zanaar r asked the girl shuddering, 
and quoting the good angel of her faith. 

‘ You do not antwerl’ continued Ratsimi. 

* 1 own no right' in you to ask me,’ said the Zanak, j 
moving as if to go. 

‘ Rakar knows well that Ratsimi loves her; that he has 
told her so two moons ago; and that, like Raafou—who 
dared the enemy of man in the Mount Tangoury for lore , 
of Fihali—Ratsimi would brave any danger for Rakar.’ 

‘ I have spoken once,’ replied the young Zanak coldly; 

‘ the daughter of the great chief of the mountains will not 
00 even the first wife of Ratsimi, much less one of his 
wives.’ 

* Rakar I ’ cried the lover impetuously, ‘ do not anger 
mo. Recollect I have caught you exeioising sorcery.’ 

‘ Give me up to the anipan then 1 ’ eaid me girl indig¬ 
nantly. * Your threats have less value than your protee- 
tations; and Rakar ran lightly through the wood, leaving 
Ratsimi in a violent passion, thinking over vengeance— 
a passion which is tempered only by religion and civi¬ 
lisation. 

Rakar was not without alarm. She knew Ratsimi to | 
be a young man of violent passions, sometimes uncon- j 
trollable; but she still doubted his descending to de¬ 
nounce her because she could not return his lore. She 
paddled quickly across the river to the village, and met 
Rend smoking his pipe before breakfast on the strand. 
Rend complimented the girl, without looking at her, on 
her address and activity in paddling. 

* A Malgache girl is not always flying from a lover,’ 
replied Rakar, as she was about to pass. 

‘ W'hat mean you 1 Flying from a lover! That’s not 
like your age and race,’ said Rend curiously. 

‘ Rakar is difierent from her race, and runs to avoid ' 
the anger of Ratsimi, who is heated with passion because 
I said I loved him not.’ 

* And who, pretty one, is the favoured brave ?’ asked 
Rend, gazing on her with admiration. 

‘ Rakar never accepted love from any one,’ she cried, 
and darted away. 

Rend filled his pipe, and puffed away for some time 
in silence, thinking the Zanak a strange girl, and then^ 
he went to breakfast, and forgot the subject. 

That evening there was solemn council held in the camp 
of Matatana. It chanced to be the night of full moon, 
but the pale and cold luminary had not yet risen over ' 
the lofty trees, though its light already pervaded the sky. j 
A marwy space near the riverjs bank was the spot chosen | 
for the* deliberation, which never took place but on the 
night of the full moon. The chief of the village sat on 
a raised pile of houghs—around were the men and 
women of the place in a vast circle. Rend leant against 
a tree behind Ova the old head of JMatatana. The river 
lay dark and gloomy beside them, its swift current glanc¬ 
ing by in the gloom, and pouring at a great distance into 
the vast ocean. Beyond was the great island of Mada¬ 
gascar, and about two hundred yards disj^ant a low bank 
covered with reeds, often infested by caimans of the most 
ferocious and ravenous character, as are most o^ the rivers 
in those parts. Suddenly the moon rose’ in' the sky, 
the water danced pellucid and sparkling in the light, the 
trees waved clearly their dark outlines, and the whole 
tribe could be distinguished. 'A was tw o’clock, and the 
affair of the night commenced. 

Rakar stood before the chief, accused by Ratsimi of 
sorcery. • 

As soon as the moon had risen. Ova stood up, and, like 
most of his countrymen, fond of speech, addressed the 
assembly at len^h on the atrodoue crime of sorcery. ' He 
pointed out its fatal consequences, visible in the ailments 
which it produced, and (he many deaths yearly in the 
village, all to be attributed to the wickedness of male 
and female conjuieni He was sorry that a girl so excel¬ 
lent and worthy should be there on so terrible a chaigb, 
but he must aee justice done. 
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lUtsimi then declared his belief that she iras a witch, 
and related what he had seen that morning, leaving oat 
his declaration of love and his threat. He expressed 
profound grief at having to accuse one so lovely and 
obarming, and hoped she mi^ht clear herself. 

A judge then rose and implored Rakor to tell the 
truth, and confess her crime—an act that would have 
been giving herself to certain death on the instant, and 
which the Zanak declined performing, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, for that very reason. 

‘ I am innocent,’ she criod aloud. * Ratsimi is a false 
coward: the caimans will decide between us !* 

‘ As you will; so be it,’ said the judge. 

‘ What are they about to dol’ whispered Ren€ to a 
Maigache near him. 

‘ Hakar will swim out to yonder island. If guilty, the 
caimans will devour her: if innocent, she will come back 
in safety.’ 

‘ But the rivet swarms with these savage monsters. 
The girl is innocent: 1 swear it—I know it 1’ 

* She must bear the trial,’ said the superstitious Mai¬ 
gache : ' if innocent, there is no danger.’ 

* This is mere savage stupidity: 1 will speak !’ 

' And die,' said his friend solemnly. ‘ The people will 
spear you if you dare to interfere.’ 

Rene ground his teeth with rage, and moved nearer 
the young girl. 

‘ itakar,’ said Ova, * confess : once more I conjure you.’ 

‘ The c.a'imans shall decide,’ replied the Zanak, who, 
cdfnscious of her innocence of anything beyond trying a 
harmluss charm for a harmless end, under the advice of 
a urie-woman, felt safe; for she believed in the efficacy 
of the trial. 

‘ Ombinch,’ cried the chief, addressing the half-priest 
half-executioner, ‘ she is yours.’ 

The oiiibiach took her by the hand, and led her to¬ 
wards the river, on the banks of which he addressed a 
conjuration to the savage crocodiles, calling on them to 
rise and devour her if guilty, and left her to a few young 
attached female friends, who braved contagion, and stood 
by her to the last. Rakar thanked them gently. 

‘ Rafara,’ said sho, turning to one, ‘ give me that 
ribbon to tic my long hair: it may prevent my swim- j 
min| freely.’ ' 

The girl, much moved, gave the silken tie, and aided 
I ^er herself to apply it. 

Then Rakar took off her simhou and seidek —garments 
equivalent to European petticoats—and plunged into the 
river. 

Ilenc shuddered, and, with the whole tribe, rushed to 
the banks of the stream. The bright moon illumined the 
picture in every detail. There was the bold swimmer, 
her head and arms only risible, while her long hair 
floated behind, as driven back by the wind : every splash 
was seen clearly. She swam with astonishing rapidity. 
Rene felt sick: he knew the fatal character of the river, 
and had himself shot caimans on the little island. The 
whole village gazed on coldly, but some anxiously. Rat- 
simi stood sullen and silent on one side. Every time 
there was the least stir in the water, ail expected to hear 
a shriek and a-struggle. The reptiles to which Rakar 
was exposed could have killed her at one bite. From 
twelve to' twenty feet long, their voracity is frightful, 
and many is the victim which falls under their jaws, 
especially in these trials, which at Matatana replaced the 
tanghin. . 

A low murmur of applause arose as Rakar stood up¬ 
right on the island, and then sat down to gain breath. 
It^e thought the trial was now over; but the worst was 
to come. The unfortunate girl was in a very nest of 
crocodiles: but, nothing terrified, she rose after five 
minutes, and plunged headlong into the stream, and dis¬ 
appeared. _ Renfi held his breath for half a minute, at 
the expiation of which she reappeared not, and then felt 
inexpt«^ble delight as she rose and landed. Again, 
after ^ving breath, aha plunged a second and a third 
t^e,'and, rare instance of good-fortune, reappeared os 
oT^. After some time she entered the river once moK, 
and swam towards home. 


* The Worst is now to come,’ thought Ren6; ‘ the savage 
animals must be alarmed by all wat noise. Qod help 
her 1 ’ he added, as he caught sight of a commotion in tho 
water near the island, and next minute saw u huge 
caiman with his scales flashing in the moon’s rays. 

The young man closed his eyes, and when he opened 
them agam, Rakar was within fifty yards of the shore. 
With a wud shout of joy Renfi fired the two barrels of 
his fowlingpiece, as if by way of triumph, but in reality 
in the desperate hope of checking the progress of any 
pursuing alligator. The people shouted: they felt the 
lovely Zanak was innocent. Ratsimi stood transfixed 
with terror: still, another death-like silence ensued. The 
girl was weary, and swam slowly,* but presently was 
within ten yards of the shore. Her female friends were 
ready with a large cloak given by Rene for the purpose, 
a white African bumoore which he wore at night; and 
as this fell around her, so did the arms of the young 
man. 

* People of Matatana, I claim this heroic and innocent 
girl as my wife! ’ he cried wild with enthusiasm and joy. 
‘ I knew her innocent and beautiful; I now know her for 
Bomothiiig more. As for that base wretch, 1 claim for 
him the law of retaliation.* 

‘As for claiming the girl as a wife,* said tho chief, 
* that rests with her; but Ratsimi will pay unto her a 
thousand piastres, add thus, in poverty aud misery, will 
repent his folly.’ 

‘ Worse than folly I’ cried Rend: ‘ the girl refused his 
love, and this is his revenge! ’ 

* Is this true, Hakar 1’ asked Ova. 

Rakar, far more troubled at the sudden explosion of 
the young man’s feelings than at her trial, was silent a 
moment, and then made an open confession, not without 
blushes—many, yet unseen—before the whole tribe. Now 
that Rend had spoken, her love was legitimate and just; 
and according to her native customs, she felt a pride in 
her public avowals. 

‘Ratsimi,’ said Ova, when she had concluded, ‘you 
are a false and lying slave. Rakar has tho choice. You 
will swim to Caiman Island as did she, or you will pay 
her all the value of your flocks and cattle, and then be 
bound as a slave to her for life. Choose, girl.’ 

‘I forgive him all!’ cried Rakar warmly; ‘for am I 
not happy 1 I have gained the husband that 1 love : 
that was worth the race.’ 

Rene’s admiration knew no bounds; and then on the 
spot be denounced the wickedness and folly of this mode 
of trial, showed how easily malevolence could get up 
false accusations, and offered, if the tribe would abolish 
all such practices, to settle amongst them; otherwise, lie 
would retire to Mauritius, where ho was educated, and 
visit the'm no more. His eloquence was persuasive; the 
people were in a moment of enthusiasm: the custom w:is 
abolished, the ombiach dismissed, and that very evening 
the simple marriage ceremony of Matatana was celebrated. 
Rene settled in the place, was very happy, and lives there, 
for aught I know to the contrary, up to this day. lie 
made Rakar a happy woman, and found a deep satisfac¬ 
tion in having been the instrument of abolishing trial by 
caiman!* 


MADAME CATALANI.t 

It were supeiflaous to inform our readers t"bat the name 
appearing at the head of this article belonged to one of 
the most celebr^ed singers of the present century; for 
who has not heara of the wondrous syren by whose voice 
thousands, nay, millions, have been enchanted, and whose 
career was mingled up with some of the great events in 
contemporaneous history! *■ . 

Familiar, however, as the name of Madame Catalan! 
may be to us all, yet many amongst us are peritaps but | 
little acquainted with her history, and we htpe it may I 
not prove an ungrateful task if we communicate some 


* Tbe above scene Is no fiction t It was witnessed by Xiequtval 
delAcombe. 

t Abridged from tbe ‘ Bevue dsi Deux Hondes.’ 
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authentic detail! of a life wludb feme to memorable an 
epoch in the annals ^f art. 

Angelica Catalani was bom in October 1779, at SU)i< 
gflglia, a small town in the Roman states. Her father, a 
very estimable man, was a magistrate, a sort of judge of 
the peace, who had much difficulty in providing for his 


the father of the future prima donna traded in diamonds; 
nor was this plurality of occupations altogether un¬ 
profitable in a place which boasts of its annual &ir as 
one of the largest and most brilliant In Italy. Signor 
Catalani, nevertheless, found himself so straitened in his 
circumstances, that he decided on providing for his daugh¬ 
ter Angelica by placing her in a convent, where in dnr 
season she should pronounce the solemn and irrevocable 
vows of monastic life. Accordingly, Angelica entered 
at an early age the convent of Sta. Lucia di Oubbio, 
which is not vor^ far distant from Sinigaclia; and this 
establishment being exclusively devoted to the education 
of noble young ladies of the province, Signor Catalani 
only secured the admission of his daughter by proving 
her distant parentage with the House of Mastae, a family 
which has recently obtained celebrity of a very different 
sort by the elevation of Pius IX. to the papal chair. 

It was in the convent of Sta. Lucia di Gubbio that the 
youthful Angelica received her earliest knowledge of the 
art of music. There, as in all the monastic ostablish- 
raents of Italy, music constituted a large portion of their 
religious services. On Sundays more especially, and on 
high festivals, the nuns and the novices mode the vaulted 
roof of their chapel resound with the melody of their 
hymns. Among those sweet voices was soon distin¬ 
guished that of Angelica Catalan!, on account of its 
fluxibility, its compass, and the rich brilliancy of its 
tones. The nuns, wishing to profit by so rare a talent, 
made her sing short solos, wluch attracted a great con¬ 
course of worshippers to the shrine of their patroness 
Sta. Lucia. ‘ Let us go and hear la marviyliosa Angtlica,’ 
was wont to be said upon the days of great solemnity; 
and the doors of the chapel were so thronged, that many 
wcK obliged to withdraw without gaining admittance. 
Some devout people, being scandalised by tho some¬ 
what profane success of Angelica, complained of it to 
tho bishop, who commanded the superior to put an end 
to the solos of tho young novice. The lady-abbess was 
equally loth to disobey the bishop, and to give up a prac¬ 
tice which was so useful to the poor pensioners of her 
convent: accordingly, she sought to satisfy her conscience 
and silence the murmurs of tho scrupulous by placing 
Angelica behind a group of novices, who conceded their 
companion from the crowd, and tempered tho brilliancy 
of that voice which, at a later period, was destined to 
fill all Kurope with its triumphs. The throng of wor¬ 
shippers would not suffer themselves, however, to be 
thus robbed of tbeir idol, and rising upon tiptoe, head 
above head, peered into the gallery, hoping to obtain a 
glimpse of the young girl by whose voice they were so 
entranced. On one day of festival more especially, when 
tlie charming Angelica, clad in white, sang an ‘Ave 
Maria stella ’ in such sweet and touching tones, that the 
whole con^gation melted into tears, the enthusiasm was 
so great, that every one pressed towards the spot where 
she stood, desiring if it were only to kiss the hand or the 
gannent ot la vitginella whom God hod so richly endowed 
with the gift of song. 

Signorina Catalani remained in the convent of Oubbio 
until she had attained the age of fourteen years. Her 
father, in spite of the earnest mtreaties addressed to him 
from all parts, could not decide on allowing his daughter’s 
talents to bMevoted to secular purposes. His own strict 
piety, as well as the nature of ms office, made him regard 
with extreme repugnance every profession which was con¬ 
nected with the theatre. At length, overcome by the 
tears of Angelica, and the urgent solicitations of his 
family, Si^or Catalani consented to lend bis daughter to 
Florence, m take lessons from Morchesi, who was at that 
time one of the most celebrated sopranos in Italy. 

Angelica Catalani studied for two years under the 


direction of this master, wire taught her to moderate the 
extreme facility of her voice, wlutdi was as extended in 
its compass as it was brilliant in its tone. Unfoitu- 
nately she also imbibed from him too exclusive a taste 
for the pomp and tinsel of the Italian vocal school. 
While the youthfUl Angelica was thus preparing to 
achieve the brilliant destiny which awaited her, she 
chanced to hear at Florence a very celebrated cantalrioe 
—it is supposed to have been OabriclU—whose perfonn- 
anco filled her with the deepest emotion. Overwhelmed 
with admiration and astonishment at the .talent of this 
singer, Angelica burst into tears, and naively exclaimed, 
‘ Alas, alas I I shall never attain to such perfection ! ’ 
The fashionablo cantatrice expressed her desire to see the 
young girl who had paid her so flattering a compliment, 
and after having made her sing in her presence, she em¬ 
braced her tenderly, saying, * Reassure yourself my child: 
ill a few years hence you will have surpassed me, and 
then it will be my turn to weep at your success.’ 

MademoiseUe Catalan! made her debut at the Thfiktre 
la Fenice at Venice in 179.5, in an opera of Nicolini’a. 
She was then just sixteen, A tall and finely-proportioned 
figure, a skin of dazzling whiteness, a swan-like throat, 
lovely, and yet noble-looking features, all combined to 
render the young cantatrice a very charming person. As 
for her voice, it was a soprano of tho most exquisite 
quality, and embracing a compass of nearly three octaves. 
There was a perfect equality, as well as an incomparable 
flexibility, in all her tones. With such advantages, it 
may readily bo supposed that she found no difficulty in 
conquering the sympathies of an Italian public, and her 
success at Venice was as instantaneous as it was brilliant. 
Surrounded by her family, and in presence of her master, 
Marches!, who wished to encourage her first steps in the 
profession, Angelica was received with the utmost enthu¬ 
siasm, and her musical fame quickly spread abroad 
throughout Europe. 

Tho fair songstress was destined, however, soon to leave 
these scenes of her earliest triumphs; for her father, 
wishing, if possible, to withdraw her from the perilous 
glory of a dramatic career, accepted the offers of the 
prince-regent of Portugal, a great amateur of music, 
who earnestly desired to secure her services as the first 
singer in the Chapel-Royal at Lisbon. Accordingly, iho 
quitted her native land in 1796, and, accompanied by her 
mmily, became domesticated in Portugal. • 

After having for a while devoted her talents exclusively 
to the religious services of the Chapel-'ftoyal, Angelica 
found that the emoluments of this situation but ill suf¬ 
ficed for the wants of the numerous family, of whom she 
now formed the chief support; and whether influenced 
solely by this cause, or whether swayed by a longing for 
dramatic fume, she soon made her appearance on the 
Lisbon theatre, where she was greeted with' the most 
overwhelming enthusiasm. Here also, under the direc¬ 
tion of the celebrated Crescentini, she learned to correct 
some of those defects of stylo which she had acquired 
from tho clever yet too florid Marchesi. Mademoiselle 
Catalani quickly became as great a favourite in private 
as in public life. During six years, she was the idol of 
the court as well as of the city of Lisbon. The reserve of 
her manners, her gentle piety, and the goodness of her 
heart, procured for her the esteem, as well a* the love, of 
those who formed her acquaintance. The regent treated 
her like one of his own children. 

When General Lannes^vaa sent as French ambassador 
to Lisbon, he brought wUh nim a young French officer, 
who was destined to exercise a great influence on the 
fate of the celebrated cantatrice. M. de Valabr^e, 
captain in the 8th regiment of hussars, was an agreeable 
man, of very distin^isbed address and appearance. He 
bad many opj^rtumties of meeting Mademoiselle Cata¬ 
lani in the rircle of the French ambassador, and she 
appeared pleased with hie lively conversation, his noble 
aspect, and perhaps a little attracted too by his elegant 
and becoming unifonn, M. de Valabrdgue was no less 
struck the beauty and naive yet earnest simplicite of 
the fair singer, nor was he altogether unmindful orthe. 
rich promise eff fortune contaiura in her splendid voice. 
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90 he fioupht her'hand. Thiafamily and friends of Ange¬ 
lica Catalaui felt an extreme repugnance to the proposed 
unipn; but to all the representations which weru made to 
her on the subject she only replied with a sigh, ‘ Ma che 
bcl ufiiziale 1 ’ and before long, the handsome officer car¬ 
ried off the prize, and the marriage was celebrated at the 
Court chapel, in presence of the prince-regent and of 
Oeneral Lannes. Madame dc Valabrdgue, who continued 
to bear her own family name, quitted Lisbon early in 
1)106. She had just formed a most advantageous engage¬ 
ment for the Italian Opera in London. She went first to 
Madrid, where she gave several concerts, which brought 
her in a considerable sum of money. Then passing 
through France, she arrived in Baris.early in June 1806. 
Her fame had already preceded her in that great capital, 
and the public curiosity was so strongly stimulated, that, 
on her giving three concerts at the Opera-House, every 
part of the building was crowded to excess, although the 
tickets were raised to threefold their ordinary price. 
With the exception of Paganini, no musical artist since 
^ that time has kindled the same glowing enthnsiasm at 
Paris as was awakened by this celebrated singer. 

Among the hearers of Madame Catalan! at the French 
Opera-House was the Emperor Napoleon, who, although 
destitute of any taste for music, irishcd to fix the ad¬ 
mired cantatrice in liis capital, partly from an ambitious 
desire to see himself surrounded by great artists, and 
partly with the view of diverting the thoughts of tlie 
Parisians from graver and more dangerous topics. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he commanded her attendance at the Tuileries. 
The poor woman had never been brought before into 
contact with this terrible virtuoso of war, who at that 
time filled all Europe with the fame of his Jiorilure: 
she trembled from head to foot on entering his presence. 
‘Where are you going, madamoi’ inquired the master 
with his abrupt tone and imperial voice. * To J.ondoji, 
sire.’ ‘You must remain in Paris, where you shall be 
well paid, and where your talents will he better appre¬ 
ciated. You shall liave a hundred thousand francs a year, 
and two months’ vacation — that is settled. Adieu, 
madame ! ’ And the cantatrice retired more dead than 
alive, without having dared to inform her brusque inter¬ 
rogator that it was impossible for her to break an ciigage- 
meiit which she had formed with the English ambassador 
in Portugal. If Napoleon had been acquainted with 
tlijs circumstance, he would undoubtedly have laid an 
embargo on the fair singer, whom he would have con¬ 
sidered a rich capture from his enemies. Madame Cata¬ 
lan! was not the less obliged to make her escape from 
France without a passpoit. She embarked secretly at 
Morlaix, on board a vessel which had been sent fur the 
exchange of prisoners, and to whose captain she paid 
L.150 for his services. This interview with the Emperor 
Napoleon made so deep an impression on Madame Cata¬ 
lan!, that she was wont to speak of it as the most agitat¬ 
ing moment of her life. 

Madame Calnlani arrived in J.oadon in December 
1806. The partiality of the English for Italian music 
and musicians dates from an early period of our national 
history. In the sixteenth century, we_ hear of Italian lute- 
players, as well ai singers of madrigals and canzonets, 
performing at the splendid entertaiumeuts which were 
given to Quren Elizabeth by her nobles and courtiers. 
The Italian Opera was opened in London early in the 
eighteenth century, and within its walls, which were ever 
frequented by the higher cWscs of London society, shone 
forth successively the most celebrated Italian singers 
nurtured in the schools of Naples, Home, Bologna, and 
Venice, for tho amusement of the ‘barbarians.’ 

Never, however, had any cantatrice obtained in Lon¬ 
don the same success as Madame Catalan!, whose appear¬ 
ance seemed to be regarded as a public event in which 
multitudes were interested. The wonderful compass of 
her voice; the equability and fulness of her tones; the 
magnificence, the iris of her vocalisation, which seemed 
to expand itself in its sparkling rapidity, like some foun¬ 
tain playing in the sunshine; the distinguished elegance 
of iter person, her noble bearing and fine character^—all 
contributed to excite a universal enthusiasm in her favour. 


Madame Catalan! was, during eight years, the idol of 
England. Admitted into the most aristo<mtic circles, 
who were gratified by ber having resisted -the seductions 
of Napoleon, courted by the Tories, admired by the Whigs, 
she held the whole nation under the charm of ber chro¬ 
matic gamuts and her enchanting gorghtggi. When¬ 
ever the season was over in London, Madame Catalan! 
visited the provinces, giving concerts wherever she went; 
and no sooner did her name appear upon a bill, than it 
acted as an irresistible talisman, drawing around her 
crowds even in the smallest market-towns of the British 
empire. 

The effect which Madame Catalan! produced upon the 
English public was not solely that of a great artist or 
even of a charming woman. By her sympathy in their 
national feelings of loyalty to their sovereign, and of an¬ 
tipathy to Napoleon, she won many a heart which might 
have been insensible to ber beauty as well as to the en¬ 
chantment of her voice. Perhaps this influence was never 
so perceptible as at those moments of public depression 
when Napoleon had gained some unexpected victory, and 
Madame Catalan! would step forth upon the boai-ds of 
Drury-Lano, and sing conjioehi, ‘ God save the King,’ or 
‘ Rule Britannia.’ Vvhen her magnificent voice launched 
upon the thrilling multitude those words so full of na¬ 
tional pride, ‘ Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves,’ 

I or when she gave utterance in the voice of song to the 
prater of the country, ‘ Send him victorious, happy and 
gloriouj,’ then would tho excited audience rise c« masse 
and applaud with passionate enthusiasm the noble-look- j 
ing cantatrice, who was compared by many to Juno up- | 
lifting the waves with one glance of her queenly eye. 
Thus was our fair Italian virtually enrolled in the grand ! 
coalition formed by England against her implacable i 
enemy. 

Madame Catalani came to Paris in 1814, with the 
Allies, to enjoy her share of the common triumph. On 
the 4tli of February 1815 she gave a grand conceit at the 
Opera-House for the benefit of the poor, when her success , 
was as brilliant as it had been in 18U6. During the ; 
Hundred Days she«disappeared from the scene, having ■ 
followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent, where her house become 
the resort of tlio most illustrious emigrants. After an j 
excursion into Holland and Belgium, Madame Catalani j 
returned to Paris on the second restoration of the Bour- I 
bons. It was at this period that Louis XV’!!!., wishing 'I 
to reward the attachiiient that Madame Catalani hud || 
over evinced for his person, as well as for the cause of 
legitimacy, bestowed on her the jirivilege of the Italian 
Theatre, together with a grant of 160,800 francs. This 
enterprise became to her the source of endless contraric- 
j ties and vexations; for M. do Valabrigue, being a man of 
restless mind, and jealous of any one who seemed likely i 
to compete with his wife in the popular favour, sought to | 
dismiss from the Thfiiitre-Italien the most talented artists. 

At length Madame Catalani found herself obliged to ! 
abandon this unfortunate dimetion, after having lost the 
good graces of tbe Parisian public, together with 500,000 { 
francs of her fortune. In order to repair this double l 
misfortune, the celebrated cantatrice undertook a long 
journey in the north of Europe. She visited Denmaik, 
Sweden, and Germany, being greeted everywhere with | 
triumphant applause, and amassing a vast sum of money : 
by tbe exci ise of her splendid talent. ! 

In 1817 Madame Catalani visited Venice, where, about I 
thirty years before, her youth and her fame had burst I 
into such early and such glorious bloom. Here the same 
laurels awaited her as had been laid at her feet when | 
she made her first appearance at the Fenice. i%en was ! 
she breathing the poetic atmosphere of hope, with all its i 
joyous dreams and bright illusions; now all her youthful j 
fancies had been more than realised; but had her suc¬ 
cessful and triumphant life been productive of all the i 
happiness predicted by a fond and glowing imagioation t ; 
This was a question to which perhaps she scarcely dared ' 
to answer even within the recesses of her own heart. 

We shall not attempt to follow the steps of 8ur inde- ' 
fatigable traveller, who visited the most remote corners of i 
Europe. Suffice it here to mention her journey to St \ 
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Petenburg in 18'23, where she met with the most cordinl 
and graeioue reception from the Emperor Alexander. The 
last time of her appearance in public was, we uudetitand, 
at a concert which she gave in Dublin in the year 1828. 

After haring thus, during so long a period, enchanted 
the world by n^er musical talents, Madame Catalani re¬ 
tired to a noble property in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
where the later years of her life were passed in the midst 
of a refined and opulent ease, and in the enjoyment of 
that public esteem which had been won for her by the 
dignity of her character, the serenity of her mind, and the 
unfailing charity of her heart. In the charming solitude 
that she had founed for herself, she continued to cultivate 
the art to which she was so passionately attached. She 
sang to please herself, as well as for the enjoyment of ter 
friends; nor was she ever deaf to the solicitations of the 
miserable or necessitous when they came to invoke the 
magic of her name and talent in their behalf. 

'i'be tumults and intestine broils by winch Florence was 
disturbed towards the close of 1848 excited her alarm, 
and caused her precipitately to leave the pleasant villa 
which had been her home for so many years. She came 
to seek a refuge in Paris among her children who are 
settled there, and who, by the right transmitted to them 
by their father, are citizens of France. The cholera, dur¬ 
ing its recent visitations in that capital, carried off this 
celebrated woman, after a few hours’ illness, on the 12th 
June of this present year (1848) at the age of sixty-nine. 

A few days before her death, Madame Catalani, who 
was sitting in her saloon without any presentiment of her 
approaching end, received a visit from an unknown lady, 
who declined giving her name to the servant. On being 
ushered into her presence, the stranger bowed before her 
with a graceful yet lowly reverence, saying, * 1 am come 
to oflVr my homage to the most celebrated cantatrice of 
our time, as well as to the most noble of women; bless 
me, niadame, I am Jenny Lind !’ Madame Catalani, 
moved even to tears, pressed the Swedish Nightingale to 
her heart. After a prolonged interview, they parted, 
each to pursue her own appointed path: the one, to close 
her eyes, with unexpected haste, upon earth, with all its 
shifting hopes and fears—the other, to enjoy fresh 
triumphs, the more pure and happy, as they are the fruit 
not only of her bewitching talent, but also uf that excel¬ 
lence which wins for her in every place the heartfelt 
homage of esteem and love. 

ANOLERS’ FANCIES. 

Walton has given a very seductive description of angling, 
and has connected with the art scenes of meditation, 
innocence, and rural enjoyment. An angler, in his view, 
must be a good man. Now, without detracting from the 
general merits of the character, it has occurred to me, 
after mixing for a time with the lovers of this gentle 
craft, that ^ere are some peculiar tendencies in these 
gentlemen which call for a certain degree of animadver¬ 
sion. Isaac, I think, goes a little too far. A fisher has 
his fancies and foibles like other men; and without mean¬ 
ing to decry the general respectability of the craft, I 
would just hint at a few points in which ho sufibrs his 
imagination to run away with him. 

One of these is a tendency to look at things through 
the water-^to magnify, os it were; a kind of uncere¬ 
moniousness in dealing with facts, as if these were 
small matters, which fibers were entitled by their calling 
to overlook. For instance, with regard to the number, 
size, and species of the fish taken, the sportsman, 
whatever his age, rank, or general character, exhibits an 
elasticity of conscience which is not observable in his 
cenimon life? Dozens count for hundreds, an ounce for 
a pound, and a par or minnow for a trout. On the sub¬ 
ject of salmon-fifing, this largeness of vision is the most 
remarkable; for a grilse of three pounds thinks nothing 
of weighing eight or ten in the angler’s scales, and those | 
of larger size leap at once into a gigantic salmon. As to 
the quality of the fish, it sufFers a Sea-change too; and a 
yellow kipper blazes like the brightest silver. I 

It may he ftiid that it would M easy for a well-:tjpean- 


ing friend to bring these matters to the test of expe¬ 
rience, and Miivince the deluded sportsman that, he la¬ 
boured under some degree of glamour; but 1 have often 
tried this, have always found very considerable 
difficulty in the way. I have accompoitled fishers of 
high repute to the burn; have stood shivering at their 
elbow from ntorn till dewy eve; and, after all, bare 
seen only a few par committed to the roomy bosket. 
Nevertheless, when 1 left them in despair, 1 have been 
told, to my utter confusion the next day, that ever so 
many dozens were caught in the twilight just after my 
departure. 1 would walk twenty miles to see a salmon 
taken with the rod, but my curiosity was never vet gr.Tti- 
fied. What exploit, however, is mote common than this 1 
1 have been living for some time in a country town on 
the banks of the Tweed; and in the evening you see, 
sauntering at the door of the inn, jolly-looking fellows 
redolent of cigars, with fly-hooks twisted round their 
hats, and their breast-pockets swollen out with hook- 
books, their tall rods leaning aristocratically against the, 
wall, as if reposing, like their masters, after the fatigues 
of the day. The whole has a grand look; and one cannot 
help thinking of what the results must be of all this 
preparation. In the evening you hear the stoiy from 
their own lips, as they converse over their toddy—how 
nicely a monster of a salmon was hooked ; how he 
plunged; how he twisted; how he sulked; how the 
angler stumbled into a pool; bow he swam with the rod 
in his teeth; how at length, with the merest gossamer of 
gut, he hauled the leviathan on his side to the hank; 
and with what precision he then struck him with his 
gaff—although not without spraining his wrist in the 
ouiiilict, whicli he incontinent exhibits to the company, 
still blackened, if not swollen. The sprain clenches the 
anecdote; and he would ho an infidel indeed who, as the 
company warms into emulation of the narrative, and* 
similar heroic details circulate round the table with the 
glass, would parody between his teeth the lines of the 
poet— 

* Tliiis, when the circling glass warms your vain hearts. 

You talk of nibbles that you never felt. 

Ami fancy salmon that you never knew I' 

In such meetings of the brotherhood there is often a 
mutual inspection of hooka and lines, which leaiis to a 
great display of piscatory loro. Each hook has its His¬ 
tory. One is taken out with becoming reverence; and 
the fortunate proprietor, after drawing the gut carefully 
between his lips, and stroking its somewhat scanty plu¬ 
mage, will tell who was its dresseir—what were its oilvcn- 
tures- the number of its victims—and all * its moving 
accidents by flood : ’ how it was found in the mouth of a 
fish which had been lost and rchooked; and how it had 
succeeded in some desperate day, when yoiioger and 
better-appointed hooks had failed. Tlii4 distinguished 
mstrument is then handed round and commented on; 
and the young fisher—whose hook-book is a scries of 
illumined pages, each gleaming with flies of Oriental 
lustre—gazes with envy and awe on the little^ gmy 
veteran as it passes. Now comes a trial of the strength 
of snoods, and a discourse on the‘plaiting of lines. 
Haply one has a line wrought by the well-known captain, 
from the fair hair of one of Edina’s loveliest daughters; 
and a murmur of applause is heard through the room 
as its elasticity and strength are displayed by its proud 
possessor. _ > 

This competition in wonders maw perhaps be con¬ 
sidered a fishei’s foible; but I would rather give tliat 
name to the mutual depreciation to which it leads. Che 
angler demands belief, but will give none in return. In 
such scenes as I have alluded to there is much whisper¬ 
ing and eye-dilating among the company; and I have 
observed that even when a fish is drawn triumphantly 
from the basket iii evidence, it is by no means considered 
to be conclusive of the fa^. It may be that a noted 
poacher was on the river that day—but what then I The 
fellow himself makei his appearance in the ereninpiin 
a state of dreamy drunkenness; but you may see by his 
air of resolute denial, and the dull, ox-like stare he fixes . 
upon the successful angler, that there is nothing to be 
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got out of him. It may be remarked that fishers seldom may be excellent company on the road to the stream; 
see each other’s fish caught, and that they shun one but tl^ moment his line is in the water, ho cuts his fnend 
another on the river. Thejr are very fidgetty when people dead, and minds kis own business. So far from lending 
look into their baskets, as if they came to spy the naked- his aid in any dilemma, the fisher exemplifies in hu 
ness of the land. A noted fisner of my own acquaint- covert smile the dogma, ‘ that men find something agree- 
ance, on seeing a tyro undoubtedly book and draw ashore able in the misfortunes even of their dearest friends.’ A 
a fish, remarked with some spleen that the creature had curious instance of the anti-social effect of the sport oc- 
very ha4 teeth. Even the gift of a salmon from a fishing curred in my own family. One of my boys, who usually 
friend to another of the craft, though in itself acceptable, came to fish with me, was very useful at first in emcr- 
appears to occasion 8ome_ sort of uneasiness; and often gencies; several times a day he has stripped, and waded 
there is a minute inspection, to discover if the fish be to clear away my hooks; but such is the natural ten- 
not a regular capture of the net, with a mouth unconscious dency of the pastime, that he soon seized every oppor- 
of the hook. This I hold to be ungenerous. We should tunity of deserting me, that he might fish independently 
not look a gift-fish any more than a gift-horse in the of his father. This, however, was an instinct in' the young 
mouth. ^ vagabond; but if we listen to the conversation of fishers 

It cannot be denied, however, that many things occur in the great crises of the harvest, we shall be surprised 
to sour the temper of an angler. The weather, for at an enthusiasm which considers a bad day’s sport as 
instance, is a fertile subject for theory; and it is to be something fat worse than a national famine. The failure 
observed that a true fisher, although contradicted every of this year’s crop would have been a fearful calamity; 
May of his life by the event, never gives in, but lives and every good man’s first movement, on awaking in the 
and dies in his faith. Indeed I have never been able to morning, was to rush to the windows, and scan the appear- 
hcar two opiniops on the weather alike, even from the anee of the sky. For myself, 1 was so stupid as to re- 
indigenous fishers of the place. One would guess that joice in the prospect when the east was sown with orient 
‘ there was ower imickle fire in the air;’ another believed pearl, even although aware that the day’s fishing would 
‘the wind was in the east;’ a third that ‘it was too be indifferent; but in the inn, when I called one morn- 
warm;’ and a fourth that ‘ it was too cold.’ The water ing, there was unbounded congratulation among the 
was at one time too_ high, at another too low; now too angling guests on a discharge of rain, prostrating, at the 
dark, now too cienr; in short, there seemed to be neces- moment, the standing corn, and deluging the potatoes, 
sary to successful fishing such a combination of circum- Nay, a wish was openly expressed that the torrent would 
stances^ as must occur but rarely. Then I could never continue to fall lor days; and a hum of deep delight 
ascertain what colour of fly was suitable for the day. buzzed among a number of them as they kept tapping 
Some advised me to consult the hedges on the subject, on the barometer, and saw the mercury go slowly yet 
and observe what_ fly was in vogue at the time. But resolutely down. 1 confess I could not enter into this 
even if all was right at last, the chances were, that I feeling, but rather enjoyed the mortification which fid- 
retumed unsuccessful, and profanely voted fishing a lowed the subsiding'of the river, when the only fish taken i 
Mrudgery, a delusion, and a bore. 1 have been assured, was a single grilse. This was caught by a mechanic, 
notwithstanding, that there are some philosophers who who, after the gentlemen amateurs had returned to the 
go to work scientifically, and fill their baskets with cer- iim, weary and savage, went down to the river after his 
t.ainty, and with little fuss. I believe it; but these men day’s work, with a simple knot of worms at his hook. He 
I have never yet happened to meet. There was a report sdld the much-prized fish at tlie inn-door to one of the 
one morning in the village where 1 lived that a sal- brethren, who immediately packed it up, and directed it 
jiion had been caught, and 1 immediately went through to a friend in Edinburgh. 

the place in quest of the captor—to look at him as a I am little inclined to speak of the cruelty of fishing, 
curiosity. But he multiplied himself as fast as the men as the subject is so hackneyed, and as I have been assured 
ill cuckram, and took as many forms as Proteus. He by certain philosophers that fish are not susceptible of 
was a weaver lad at first, then a ploughman, then an much pain; but the impalement of worms on the hook is, 
exciseman, then an old pensioner. A suspicion is abroad I must say, a most harrowing business to the inexpe- 
hero that the trout which occasionally appear at the inn- rienced. Tlie catchiug of eels is also peculiarly painful to 
table are the victims, not of the rod, but of the poacher’s more than the fish; for in most cases the hook is swal- 
nets, which silently, but surely, sweep the pools at night, lowed some inches down the creature’s body. It is no 
I have already remarked, ns one of the peculiarities of doubt a weakness; but on such occasions I have found i 
lliis sport, the tendency of an angler to multiply his myself quite unfit for the task of extricating the barbed 
fish, magnify their size, and improve their species; but it steel,and, with the habitual selfishness which fishing gives, j 
is no less strange that all the trouts which are lost are have ordered one of my boys to lay open the eel with his ; 
greatly larger than those caught. Perhaps it may be penknife. While this process went on, I was obliged to | 
accounted mr by the knowingness of the elder trouts. avert my eyes; and cruel as many boys are, it was not 
Fishers are accused by the uninitiated of conceit and without pain that mine succeeded in einbowclling the 
incivility, inasmuch as it is the custom of the craft, wiien living and struggling creature. It was no doubt some 
they fall in with any inexperienced sportsnaiii, to exa- compunctious visitings of conscience for my barbarity both 
mine his tackle wilh undisguised contempt. They try his to the fish and the boy which that night haunted my 
rod by sbakjng it, and then dismiss it from their hands dreams, in the shape of a thousand eels twining round 
with a look of pity, handling his hooks, iiieaiiwliile, with ray limbs and body, and hissing like serpents in my ear. 
such a look ns they would bestow upon curiosities Such varies discourageraents had cooled consider- 
from Central Africa. Tliey make no scruple of peering ably my angling propensities; but the calcukitions of a 
into the basket of the benighted individual; and this great statistician of my acquaintance made me finally i 
perhaps emboldens him to a retaliatory inspection—when resolve on abandoning the sport, at least as the business '! 
he is probably rejoiced by the sight of some small fry as of my vacations. He set down with much exactness the 
innocent and imponderable as his own. This fancy of price of my wading-boots, rod, reel, lines, hooks, gaff, 
fishers is shared by the whole fraternity, gentle and &c. with the various repairs consequent on breakage, 
seinple. I have observed the contemptuous air of mere and I was a little confused to find that the qquatic outfit 
hinds when conversing with gentlemen beginners. If of myself and boys amounted to neariy L.l0 sterling, 
they are asked, in a courteous manner, if such a kind of The per-contra to meet this wot six pounds’ weight of 
fly will suit the day, their dry assent leads you to believe trout, whicb, averaging at the rate of 4a. per pound, pto- 
that it is the respondent’s opinion that it is a matter of duced the congratulatory total of 2i., leaving a balance 
absolute indifference what sort of fly you employ, and against me of L.9,16s. This does not include the ex- 
in fact, you are beneath the serious attention of a pense of a doctor who attended me for a foiiviight for a 
real fisher. sore throat, which was the only thin^ I caught during my 

Selfishness is another foible charged to fishers. Angling, first week’s fishing. I must a<ld, smee I am at confes- 
indeed, is the most unsocial of all amusements. A roan sion it anyrate, tnat I have been much disconcerted by 
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tbe iii^titude of toy &mily m regards the fruits of 
my At first it gare me exeessire delkht to 

see my win and daughters pick a par or two of my catch¬ 
ing for breakfast; but 1 soon perceired that their appro¬ 
bation was hollow, and that at last their gorge rose at 
the dainties. I orerheard the serrants say that they 
scunnered at them; and, in fact, the only indiridual in 
the house who patronised me was the cat, who, by some 
unaccountable accident or other, always came in for the 
lion’s share. For myself, I did not half like the notion 
of eating what I had killed; and on one occasion the 
fishiness of iny hands, caused by taking a few par ofiT the 
hook, had so entered my soul, that \^eu I saw the vic¬ 
tims on the table, 1 had merely strength to order their 
removal. 

In addition to all this, I hare just received a hint 
that reports of my poor success as a fisher had reached 
the world in which 1 live, and that 1 may expect some 
roasting in the winter circles. This has brought my dis¬ 
content to B climax; and feeling myself to bo pretty con¬ 
siderably fished up, 1 am now resolved to take my rod to 
pieces for the last time, wind up my pirn, return to town, 
strike out for amusement in a different line, convinced 
that, with all my endowments, I fall lamentably short in 
that poetical imagination, which is the life and soul of a 
Twejsu Flv Fisueb. 


THU IlEU HILL REFORMATOUY FARM. 
When country gentlemen visited liondon some years ago, 
one of the most interesting sights to them—especially if 
they were magistrates — was the Philanthropic School 
in St George’s Fields. This establishment was formed 
about sixty years ago for the reception of juvenile crimi¬ 
nals, and of the destitute ofrs))riiig of convicted felons. 
When in the school, the pupils were subjected to two 
processes of education—the first combining religion with 
tho rudiments of commerce and literature, and the next 
such practical instruction in some useful branch of in¬ 
dustry as should enable them to maintain themselves in 
after-life by their own skill. This being the earliest in¬ 
stitution whose system combined the prevention of crime 
with tho reformation of young criminals, it was, for many 
years during tho commencement of its history, watched 
with interest by the comparatively few who then were ac¬ 
tively desirous ot the welfare of the poor and tho debased. 

To such, an inspection of the establishment produced 
much gratification. The visitor entered at a lodge in the 
Loudon Road, and found himself in a large irregiuar area, 
surrounded on one side by shops for tailors, shoemakers, 
brushmakers, basketmakers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
printers, he. There was also a rope-walk, and a mauu- 
f.’ictory for mats. Opposite were the superintendents’ 
residences. The ^rls’ school—in which they learned to 
knit, BOW, and were trained to become domestic servants— 
was walled off from the boys’ department. It was, how¬ 
ever, found necessary in 1017 to discontinue the admis¬ 
sion of criminal girls, and more recently, the change of 
plan in the institution has necessitated the exclusion of 
that sex altogether. At the end of the enclosure there 
was a chapel, which still faces St George’s Road. The 
space occupied by the entire range of buildings was there¬ 
fore great—so great, that,’ siiice tho removal of tbe estab¬ 
lishment |o Red Hill, near Reigate in Surrey, a not in¬ 
considerable * neighbourhood ’ of houses has been built 
upon only a part of it. 

It was here that the old prejudices against the irre- 
claimability of criminals first received a check. The old- 
school gentleman or magistrate saw convicted felons of 
tender yeaiy, whom he hod dismissed in (juarter-^sion 
sentences as ' hardened young rascals,’ working at their 
various avocations with diligence and cheerfulness. On 
inquiring into their genenu character or conduct, he 
found {hey were pretty much, or, if anything, a shade 
better, than those of other lads; and—if he were not one 
already-jrthe chances were very much in favour of his 
becoming a subscriber to the institution. 

More than fifty years* experience showed that, upon 
the whole, this i^rmatory plan worked well; Vit the 


society became rich, and followed out the seldom-laUihg 
law of (tffluenoe by fallmg also Into a . slothful jroutinp. 
Although everything went on witii rigjd pronrieiy—abitt- 
ing now and then the eicaM over the walls of an Im- 
patie^ and.nntuneable pupU—the sphere of the society’x 
usefulness was not extended. The energy of its managers 


got consolidated into an undeviating regularity; so many 
diildmn were apprenticed out diinng each year, and so 
many were elected in to fill their ^aces. This sort of 
slumboi was not, howevw, of long duration; for fortu¬ 
nately, about eight years since, the ^ntrol of tho institu¬ 
tion devolved upon an energetic philaathropist, who saw 
by what means the society might be rendered more ex¬ 
tensively efiicocious, and how many of its disadvantages 
might be removed. It will bo useml to enumerate a lew 
of these:— 

When first formed, the establishment was Uteraliy * in 
tho fields,’ hut graduallv these were built over, and in¬ 
habited ; consequently the iumates were obliged to be 
kept alniost prisoners. It was found impossiDic to givp 
the boys occasional holidays, or even to a&rd them little 
offices of trust—such as executing errands, or oarrying 
letters—without exposing them to the temptations and 
associates it was the object of the school to rescue them 
from. Again, when placed out as apprentices, once free 
of restraint, they frequently relapsed into evil. Some¬ 
times, despite tho vigilance of tho directors, they got iuto* 
bad hands, and boys of apparently the steadiest charac¬ 
ter and most promising disposition fell into crime from 
the ill-treatment or neglect of their masters. It is ad¬ 
mitted in one of the more recent reports of the institu¬ 
tion that only two-thirds of those who had passed under 
its influence permanently benefited by it. Since, also, 
the earlier years of the society’s operations, competition 
among lueiubers of tho different trades to which tbe 
pupils were bred has become more severe, and when oqt 
of tho hands of even the best masters, they have gone 
back into dishonesty from sheer want of employment. 
Indeed the useful articles manufactured in the school, 
which at one time found a ready sale, would, more re¬ 
cently, have remained on hand but for tho exertions and 
purchases of tlie subscribers. 

In this state of things, there is no knowing how the 
value of the Philanthropic Society might have languished 
but for a vigorous effort to resuscitate it. lnBtead«f a 
benefit, it might possibly become almost a cruelty to pen 
up young pcu])le in a comjiaratively confined space, and 
train them to trades, by the after-exercise of which they 
would have small chance of obtaining a livelihood. When 
sent into tlic world, they would only swell the multi¬ 
tudes of artisans, whose greatest good-fortune is barely 
to keep themselves in life by their labour. 

It nos this basis upon which Mr Sydney Turner, tlie 
resident chaplain and manager of the Philanthropic in¬ 
stitution, seems to have built the beneficial improve¬ 
ments he has prevailed on the committee to introduce 
into the plans of tho society. With the example of the 
government reformatory at Parkhurst, Islo of WigliTt, and 
of Mettray, the colotUe agrioole, near Tours (frequently 
alluded to in this .Tounial), before him, as affording ex¬ 
amples for avoidance or guides to success, he, seconded 
especially by the present humane and eungbtened trea¬ 
surer (Mr William Gladstone), set about altering the 
system then in force. In company with Mr Paynter, the 
police magistrate, who takr^ a warm-interest in the re¬ 
form of young criminals, he visited the Mettray colony; 
made himself acquainted with its details; and in taking 
it as a model, rejected what appeared unsuitabletfo an 
English reformatory, and.only retained such as seemed 
excellencies. He saw at once the truth of the principle 
laid down by the originators of this noble penitentiary:— 
that form labour should be the basis of every system of 
industrial refonn, and that trades and handicrafts should 
be deemed secondary. 

It was therefore decided, on the return of these nntle- 
men, that the operations of the Philanthropic Miool 
should Ire temoYed into the country—a change present¬ 
ing many advantages in Fkiglaud- over even the refor¬ 
matory system by means of agricultuxe and handicraft 
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pursued in France. There, when reformed, the pupil lias 
to take hit chance with the rest of the overstocked 
community; which is as bad a chance there as in this 
country. France has no foreign colonies to which his 
skill and labour can be transferred; Great Britain has. 
While our home labour market overflows almost to the 
point of starvation, our colonists are stretching forth 
their hands to us, imploring help to gather in their har¬ 
vests; and, despite the distress which prevails here, the 
call is but sparingly answered. This, therefore, is the 
grand opening for the absorption of reformed criminals: 
they are removed from evil influences, and their em¬ 
ployers are put iti possession of skilled labour. Besides, 
this is a calling in which no competition exists; as yet, 
so far os we know, it has nowhere become a branch of 
education to train up an emiyrant —to deal, in short, with 
]iractical colonisation as a profession to be taught. 

After some difficulties, the lled-llill Farm was obtained, 
and this interesting experiment commenced by the ad¬ 
mission of seventeen lads, mostly above fourteen years of 
flge, and from country districts. Farm labour, although 
the basis of the plan, did not exclude the handicrafts 
already taught and practised in St George’s Fields. If, 
in addition to a knowledge of ordinary agricultural ope¬ 
rations, the candi<late for employiucnt in the colonies 
could make a cart, a spade, a gate, or a coat; a jiair of 
• shoes, a bedstead, or a table and chairs — if he could 
i mend a plough, shoe a horse, m.akc bricks ami draining- 
I tiles, build a wall, or thatch a roof—his value to his 
11 m.aster and to hiinsclf would be increased in proportion. 
,, Kor would emigration be his only resource. He would 
bo much prized by the home farmer; for, despite all we 
I hear about the distress of the agricultural population in 
Kngland (and it is indeed in winter truly severe), skilful 
1 Labourers are scarce, and not ill-paid. 

The excellence of these plans, and a small printed 
Ifistory of the Philanthropic institution, occupied iny 
thoughts, and formed the subject of cuiivcisatioii with 
ray companion, while travelling on the Brighton Kailway 
some weeks since, on our way to the Kcd-iilll Farm- 
School, to which the major part of the Philanthropic 
pupils had been by that tune removed. 

I On alighting at the Ked Hill station, we were received 
; by a neat young groom, who drove us in a small vehicle, 

I verwcarefiilly and well, over a mile and a-half of roughish 
roatl to the chaplain’s residence, into which we were po- 
I litely ushered by anollier youth, who announced us to 
I our host. 

j * Surely,’ I said when that gentleman arrived, ‘ neither 
I of those lads were ever convicts ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘one was convicted once—the 
I other, who is fioiii Parkburst, twice ; but they arc both so 
I thoroughly reformed, that we trust tliem ns fully as wc 
j do any of our other servants—sometimes with money to 
I pay small hills.’ 

I On advancing to a sort of balcony to look around, we 

II found ourselves on the tup of one of that low range of 
11 eininences known as the Surrey Hills, with, if not an 

1 1 extensive, a cheerful and picturesque landscape to look 
I upon. Immediately to the left stood a pretty group of 
I buUding.<i, comprising the chapel, a school-room, and two 
I houses, each t? contain sixty hoys; the foundation-stone 
I of the first having been laid by Prince Albert no longer 
ago than the 30th of April. These unpretending but 
tasteful Gothic edifices, relieved, as they were, by a back¬ 
ground of thick foliage, whiclf stretched away at intervals 
to the boundaries of the estate, gave a sylvan, old-Eiiglisli 
character to the scent), which will doubtless bo endeared 
to the nieniory of many an emigrant when labouring out 
his mission in the Antipodes. In front, in a dell, beyond 
a cutting through which the South-Eastern Railway 
p.a^cs, and half-hidden by tall trees, the farm-house in 
1 which the hoys, now on the farm, are accommodated, 

I partially revealed itself; while beyond, a cottage, in 
I which the bailifiT of the estate lives, was more plainly 
I seen.^ The view stretching westward is bounded by what 
{ goologuts used to call a ‘crag and tail,’ of no great 
j elevation, but heari^ a miniature resemblance to the 
foundations of Old Edinburgh, and this associatipn is 


strengthened when one learns that it is ei^led ‘Leith ‘ 
Hill.’ Under it stands the town of Reigatl.^;);:, 

Dottbd about tlw farm—of which our terraced point of 
view afforded a p^Cct supervision—were groups of juve¬ 
nile labourers steaidily plying their tasks. One small 
party were grubbing a hedge, thujr captain qr monitor 
constructing a fire-heap of the refuse; a deta^inent of 
two was settingup a gate, under the direction of a carpen¬ 
ter; a third group was digging a field of what we after¬ 
wards found to be extremely hard clay; and a fourth 
was wheeling manure. We could also see flitting to and 
fro, immediately about the farm-house and offices, seve¬ 
ral small figures, employed in those little odd jobs that 
the ‘ minding ’ of poultry, the feeding of pigs, the groom¬ 
ing of horses, and the stalling of oxen, entail upon the 
denizens of a farm-steading. 

Tile systematic activity which pervaded the whole 
estate, and the good order in which everything appeared, 
bespoke rather an old-established than a recently-entered 
farm. Indeed, were it not for the noise of a lev brick¬ 
layers’ trowels at work upon the chapel, and here and 
there a dilapidated licdgc in process of repair, or a field 
of rough furiiiiug that look^ like neglected land in 
process of being reclaimed, we should have imagined . 
ourselves upon that exception (unhappily) to the English . 
system—a farm held upon a long lease which hod nearly j 
run out. I 

Having been gratified with this coup cTceil, we descended, i 
under the guidance of our reverend host, to take a nearer j 
view of the operations. On our way, he informed us that j 
the extent of the faim is no more than 140 acres; hut |i 
tliat, small as it is, he hoped, with some additions re.^dily 11 
obtainable, that as many as SOU hoys would be eventually 
trained upon it. It appears to have been admirably 
chosen for the purpose. These acres include every va¬ 
riety of Soil, from light sand to the stiffest clay, the gene¬ 
rality of it consisting of ferruginous marl, the colour of 
which doubtless gaie the name to the hill over which 
it is chiefly spread. The more stubborn part of tho estate 
will not only supply what is chiefly required—labour— 
hut will also he the means of instiucting the pupils in 
the proper method of cultivating consolidated soils; while 
the modes of dealing with lighter land will be exem¬ 
plified in the more friable sandy earths. 

While approaching the nearest knot of young labourers, 
it happened that the recollection of a visit 1 hod paid 
some years ago to the tuwnliouse of the society arose 
vividly in iny mind. I remembered well, that although 
generally healthy, some of the hoys seemed pale, and 
when you addressed them, answered furtively, and did |! 
not look straight into your face. But the ruddy, smiling ! i 
countenance which was now turned up to return the pits- j 
tor’s greeting, formed a sti iking contrast to wliat I had | 
noticed on the previous occasion. It beamed with health { 
and pleasure; the first due to a free life in the country, j 
changed from a pent-up existence in town; and the latter | 
to the affable kindness of his treatment. The boy was 1 
‘puddling’ (camming earth round the foundation of) a j 
gate-post, and replied to certain suggestions respecting > 
his mode of doing his task in a frank, fearless, hut per- | 
fcctly respectful manner. We passed on to the hedge- 
grubbing. This is hard work, and the boys were plying . 
away manfully. Will lent force to every stroke of the j 
pick, and every incision of the axe. The moment the ! 
director came in sight, a smile rose to every face, A 1 
large, spreading, obstinate root was giving a couple of | 
the young grulHiers a vast deal ef trouble, and the supe- | 
rior, supposing the boys were not going about their task 
in the best manner, suggested an alteration in their plan. 

It was pleasing to see, instead of a servile or a dogged 
acquiCicence in this hint, tliat the elder lad at' once gave, 
his reasons for the mode ho had chosen for unearth¬ 
ing the root. A short argument ensued between the 
master and pupil, which ended in a decision tkat the 
latter was ri^t. This showed the terms on which thew' 
two individuals—who might be described os antipodes in 
station, in morals, and in intellect—stood towiffda each 
other. The law of kindness (the only code prwtised 
here) had brought both into perfect rapport. No re- 
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straint exijli^, except that imposed by propriety and 
respect. The mdnitor or captain of t^a group, w^a alao 
‘ drawn out’ by our doermie to the meant by 

which he lupt up rentilation in the miming heap which he 
waa repleniahins with, mfuae. This he did not manage 
very acientiflcaUy, but in a manner which showed fie 
; thoroughly understood the principles of combustion, 
I and that his mind, at well at his hands, were engaged in 
the task. 

In wandering from this group to another part of the 
farm, I could not help remarking on the wide difference 
! exhibited between these boys and those at Mettray, whom 
myself and my companion had chanced to see, during, 
the November of last year, drawn up, rank and file, in 
the noble square of the colony. The latter seemed, one 
and all, the victims of excessive discipline. Fear Sat upon 
their faces. They are not encouraged to speak; and visi¬ 
tors arc requested not to address them. At Rod Hill, on 
the contrary, free intercourse is cultivated and courted. 
I* No discipline is enforced which involves punishment 
so severe as to be much dreaded, and not the slightest 
restraint upon personal liberty is imposed. Any boy is 
free to leave the farm if he chooses to make his escape; 
there is neither wall, nor bolt, nor bar to hinder him. 
Five instances only of desertion have occurred since the 
school has been in actual operation. Of these misguided 
youths, who were all of the youngest class of inmates, 
three have returned of their own accord, begging to be 
again admitted ; two others were sent back by their 
friends, the desire of seeing whom was the motive of their 
elopement. Although the labour is severe, the clerical 
chief has managed to instil into those under his charge 
a patient endurance, if not a love of it, and a tolerance of 
the restraints it imposes, far superior to the temptations 
of the miserahle lawless liberty of their previous career 
of crime. It should, however, be remarked, that the 
Lads in the Farm School have all suffered for their 
offences, by imprisonment, or some other penalty, before 
their admission to it, and come mostly as volunteers un¬ 
der the impulse of repentance, and a desire to do better 
for themselves. The ‘ colons ’ of Mettray, on the contrary, 
arc all ‘ de'teiius ’—are literally convicts still under the 
sentence and restraint of law. > 

‘ Those boys whom we have left,’ I remarked,' ‘ are 
possibly the best-disposed in the school, and never were 
deeply dyed in crime ? ’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ was the reply, ‘ among them are 
youths who have not only been frequently convicted and 
imprisoned for felonies, but were, before coming here, 

I habitually addicted to faults which the laws do not 
i punish. They seldom spoke without an imprecation, were 
frequently intoxicated, and were guilty of other vices, 
which one would imagine their youth precluded them 
from indulging in. Yet you now find them expressing 
themselves with propriety, and conducting themselves 
quite as well as roost of the farm-buys in this parish.’ 

At the extremity of the estate, beyond the bailiff’s 
house, was a party of younger boys digging a field of 
obstinate clay nearly as hard as unbaked brick. The 
superintendent, who directed their operations, gave 
thorn a good character for perseverance, and added, that 
he was sometimes surprised at the aptitude displayed by 
the boys when fonn-tools were first put into their hands. 
Although their previous mode of life proved they could 
never before have been used to delving, draining, trim¬ 
ming hedgerows, &c. yet the intelligence many of them dis- 
pla,^ed when set about such work mr the first time caused 
their instructor—whose former experience had lain among 
country parish appientiees—to marvel greatly. The 
truth IS, t^e schemes and contrivauccB—criminal .,though 
' they were—^in which these lads were forced to engage to 
relieve the miseries of their old mode of life (and to 
which^we adverted in a former article), have a ten¬ 
dency to sharpen their wits and brighten their intellects. 
As the most hardened metal takes the highest polish, so 
these youths, when thoroughly reformed and trained, are 
most often the brightest Workmen. 

To each their benignant pastor gave a kind word, even 
if it were one expressive of disapprobation tot soipe fault; 


of whicti he points out the evil consequences with tuoh 
plain and convincing reasoning, that the delinquent ek- 
pressed cbntHtlon either in words or by a more expressive, 
because mete spontaneous, look. He had manifestly tried 
to study eaeh character, and adapted his arguments to 
suit its peculimties, using such means of cure ae were 
most efficacious for the special moral diseases under which 
the patient happened to labour. 

In this lies the true secret of all reformatory offorts 
undertaken' for the young. As in medicine, so in morals 
much depends upon adapting the remedies to the character 
and kind of disease. To bring every sort of mental obli¬ 
quity under one mode of treatment, or one set of rules, is 
as irrational as if a physician were to treat his pktients 
in classes, and ailmimster to each class the same physic. 
Nothing can be more plain, than that, to cure immora¬ 
lity, the moral sentiments must be addressed; and this is 
impossible, or at most ineffectual, where the peculiarities 
of each moral ailment is not studied, and where py 
system of general routine is followed. The disappointr 
ment occasioned by the expensive government experiment 
at Parkburst must be in a great measure refermd to too 
great a degree of generalisation and systematising. 

Conversing on this topic, we arrived at the fannhouse, 
where we saw the scholars engaged in a variety of home 
duties; from baking and storing bread to mending stock¬ 
ings, in which useful avocation we detected two juniors* 
in an outhouse. 

In the evening, at six, the boys were assembled in the 
school-room for instruction and prayers. An additional 
interest was occasioned by the circumstance of the resi¬ 
dent chaplain having only the day before returned ffom 
a second visit to Mettray. After a prayer, and the read¬ 
ing and exposition of an appropriate chapter from the 
Testament, ho gave the assembly an account of what ho 
had seen; and read the answer to an address ho bi^ 
taken over to the Mettray boys from themselves. This 
document is interesting, and we were favoured with a 
copy of it, which we translate as follows:— 

‘ The Bovs of the Aghici'LTORil Coi-onv at MicTTBAt 

TO TUE Vol'TUS OF TUB PHILAETHKOPIC FAnJi-ScUOOL. 

‘ Df.ah Frif.vd3 and Brothers in the Loan—Mr Glad¬ 
stone and Mr Turner, your respected directors, have come 
to visit our colony, and we can hardly tell you how much 
pleasure we felt when Mr Gladstone, after speaking to us 
about the farm-school, read to us your address. 

‘ Thanks, dear friends, for this generous impulse of 
your hearts. You have well understood our feelings. 
Yes, we are, we shall always be, your brothers. The 
same love of what is good animates us both. 

* Tears of joy and thankfulness glistened in out eyes 
as wo beard your kind wishes for us; and our honoured 
and excellent directors, the Visedunt de Courteilles and 
M. Demetz, have been equally moved by them. Your 
sentiments are indeed noble and Christian. 

* Dear brothers, wo all owe much to God, who jbiu di¬ 
rected the honoured friends by whom both wfr (ind you 
are superintended. Do you pray, let us pray, for the 
founders of both our schools. Let ue pray for their hap¬ 
piness, and for the welfare of the asylums which they have 
opened. When you kneel down eacli ni^bt before God, 
think of U8 in France, who, on our part, will add to our 
petitions a prayer for you in England. 

‘ Like us, you say you Jiave erred—you have known 
trouble. But like us, too, you hare resolved to have 
done with your past life of disor^. You will succeed 
in this, dear friends, for the proviofnee of God h^ sent 
you enlightened and Christum friends. You have found 
in Hr Gladstone and Hr Turner what we have found in 
dur worthy founders and directors. Let us follow their 
lessons. So shall we march among the foremost in the 
path of honour and virtue in which they lead us. 

* Dear friends, we form this day an affectionate alliance 
with you—one that shall ]a(|j;. The ring which our direc¬ 
tors send will be the substantial symbol of this imiioh of 
our hearts with yours. You will see these words en¬ 
graved on it, “ God, honour, union, rocolleotion ”— 
words which are our motto. Let them be also yours. 

V s 
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!.«(us join together in itrifeagMnit from Bishop Latimer>-ma^ hare not oi^^Mij 
support one another in what is goo4> candle in this country which, by Ood’s gnSS, si 
n to the end. be puf out again/^hut that many others may bt 

from it. 


Let us be grateful. Ijet us join together in strife against 
what is, eyil. Let us support one another in what is good. 
Let us lore each other to the end. 

* Dear friends and brothers, health and happiness to 
you all. 

(Signed by the elder brothers and monitors) 

‘ Lands, Bellomki, Angey, MaucUin, Oirr, Josasr, 
Mari, Collot, Souvione, Hbueri, CnEVAUER.’ 


[>n^< lighted a 
gii% 1^11 not 
may bt kindled 


TOIL AND ITBIAL.* 

'fnis is the somewhat commonplace and unsuggestire 
title of a book which, aspiring to little, will probably 
efiect much. It is a story of the people, written for the 


departure; for our most interesting visit was nearly over. 


This was, the bearers of it were assured, the veritable efiect much. It is a story of the people, written for the 
composition of tho subscribing boys. It was road on this people, and published in a form which is within the 
occasion amidst tho most profound attention. When the people’s reach. Its test is the early-closing movement, 
assemblage broke up, the lads separated to their play- and thereon the author bases that best of homilies—the 
ground in an orderly manner. The young groom, how- sterling truth which lies hidden under the allurements 
ever, departed for the stable to prepare the vehicle for our of fiction. ‘Toil and Trial’ will do moro than half a 
departure; for our most interesting visit was nearly over, dozen prosy public meetings to aid tho cause for which 

it is written. Of the worth and usefulness of that cause 
he told us that thirty-six reformed boys had already been there can now bo but one opinion ; and therefore the 
sent to Algoa Bay; and that, despite the storm of disaf- critic, in dealing with Mrs Crosland’s book, has but to 
foetion raised in Cape Colony against the introduction of consider how far she has attained her end. < 

convicts, the lads were well received. They had scarcely This has been done by-extreme simplicity—almost 
stepped on shore, before every one of them was engaged, homeliness—in narration, plot, and characters. It is a 
and the accounts since received of them were highly chapter in London life, such as any one might read when 
favourable. walking into some of the great lineudrapers’ shops. 

Although the important results which will assuredly each of which seems a little world in itself. From such 
flow from this experiment can only be carried out by the an one tho hero and heroine, Jasper and Lizzie Hirers, 
extension of its plans, yet large numbers of pupils in are taken. They are assistants in the same shop—have 
such establishments would, for the reasons we hare given, been married some time, but conceal their union, for 
bo an evil. Centralisation and generalisation would be fear lest that stringent and most evil custom of London 
as inevitable as they are much to be dreaded. To do any mercers—the exclusion of married men—should take 
good, the mind of each boy must be influenced separately; from both the poor pittance which is their only support, 
and in a large school, this would be impossible for one Most touching is the account of the privations, miserable 
superintendent to accomplish. The Philanthropic School contrivances—even imputed shame—to which both, and 
is now within manageable bounds, and the chaplain knows especially poor Lizzie, are exposed by the maintenance 

t. s 1 _i A ^i? A._i _1. _ .1 t.!__ 


he told us that thirty-six reformed boys had already been 


each lad almost as intimately as he does his own children; of this galling secret. 

Ivit when the establishment is extended to 600 pupils, as * It was tho beginning of a bright and glowing summer’s 
is contemplated, much of his iiifluonca over individuals day. As usual, .Tasper Rivers and his wife left home 
will cease. To obviate this, it is intended to make between seven and eight o’clock, Lizzie previously giving 
each ‘ family ’ consist of sixty individuals, guided by a the most exact directions to the maid-of-all-work respcct- 
inastci' (with an assistant) and his wi/e—a vast stride of ing the care of the chUd—how she was to be taken into 


higher influences—will bo most beneficial. Much—aW, we full of the coming disclosure (of their marriage), they 
majAventure to say—will, however, depend upon the tact, naturally talked about it—wondering what the result 
temper, demeanour, and patience of these most impor- would actually be, and scarcely realising that this might 
tant functionaries. It is here, indeed, that the point of be the last time they shonld thus walk together, thread- 
diflioulty in effecting the reformation of vicious habits ing the same streets, as they had done, till every stone and 


and impulses in the young presents itself. Nearly all 
reformatory systems have failed from the unskilfulness, 


post had become an acquaintance; usually parting at the 
piece of dead wall, whence sometimes one, and sometime.') 


from tho want of long-suflering forbearance, and of the other, made a longer circuit to their destination; thus 
prompt but kindly firmness, on the part of those to arranging not to arrive together. This was only one out 
whom the task of reformation has been confided. It is of twenty petty degrading plans that had become a habit. 


the possession of these qualities by the reverend prin¬ 
cipal in an eminent degree which has brought about the 


and called not for either thought or comment. 

‘ They pass through London streets, seeing everywhere 


pleasing state of things we have described at the Red- the pale drapers’ Msistanta drowsily commencing their 
Hill Farm, and we look with some anxiety to tho time daily toil by “dressing” shop-windows, 
when, notwithstanding his general supervision, the small- “ Street after street it is the same story,” said Jasper 
cst of his functions will have to bo delegated. with a sigh; and ho added, “ well, I suppose wo ought 

As we arrived at >the Red-Hill railway station for our to find consolation in knowing there are thousands who 

return journey some time before the train started, we em- sufler as much as ourselves.’’ 

ployed the interval in making inquiries as to the charac- “ My dear Jasppr,” exclaimed his wife; “ think a rno- 
ter the Philanthropic boys bore among their neighbours, ment, and I < 'n sure you will never say that again. Ig 
who, we were previously informed, had at first looked it not extraordinary that such an argument cam ever be 

upon the new colony with (Jroad.* Every account we put forth 1 Surely the very fact that thousands do suffer 

received was, wo were happy to find, favourable : the ought to rouse us to the heartier exertions, and make us 


ox-criminals bad not.jpccasioned a single complaint. 

In kiss than an hoar we were again amidst the murk 


the more willing martyrs in the cause, if need be.” 

“ Lizzie,” he replied, turning towa^ her, and almost 


of London, almost envying the young criminals of Red stopping in the stmt as he spoke, “ I always thought 
Hill the pure air they breathed; at ths same time fer- jou tho most sensible woman 1 ever knew; frit latterly 

___A. 1 _ L. ^ _ i _ _ Ak..R A.k — —_y._ A _%.*_A. ^ _ kavTA emBA* BAo] WMA BABBwa Aa kBaaaa .SA. 


vently hoping that tho example and objects of this farm 
may gradually he extended to every county in Great 
Britain; and that its founders—to borrow a quaint trope 


^ou have often surprised me. You seem to have so many ' 
Just opinions, whicn strike me as much by their freshness 
as their truth.” , 

“ I am afraid,” said Lizzie smiling, " that my opinions 


* A turgaln bod nearly been concluded nt one time for a farm i ore not very profound; but latterly, 01 1 told you yester- 
to tho’’Orth of the metropolfai But so great was the horror of the ■ 


contigtious gentry, that one of them actually presented the society 
with a donation of L.1000, on condition that the scene of re- 


* Toll and Trial. A Story of Is)Bdon life. By Mn Newton 


formatory operatlona ebould he removed; and accordingly it was | Orodand (late Camilla Toali^), - LonW: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 


shiltad to Surrey. 
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day, I have kid a little time to thmhi and as I had 
previouBljr jMffired many sorts of sorrow, therefore my 
thoughts be the better worth rememberings But 

here we are at-Street; we had bettt^ separate. Yet 

wait a moment: I declare I had forgotten my ring. Hold 
my gloTo, dear; I will be quick.** 

' And Jasper held h^||oTe, while Lizzie drew off her 
wedding-ring, and suspended it to a black ribbon which 
she constanuy wore round her neck, and to which alone 
was Tlsiblv attached a locket containing the hair of her 
dead motner. With the adroitness of long habit, the 
slender golden badge was carefully bidden nearer her 
heart. Now this necessary operation was a perpetual 
annoyance to Jasper Rivers; but one of which his wife 
was so unconscious, that it was a mere accident whcthor 
it was perfoTiuod in his presence or not. There is a petty, 
frantic jealousy about most men, with which women, 
calm in the haven of confidence, find it hard to sympa¬ 
thise; and perhaps it was a dim suspicion of this fact 
which made him half-ashamed to betray the irritation 
|%hiB trifling circumstance occasioned; but it galled him 
none the less. Ue felt as if, by the withdrawal of her 
ring, she ceased to belong to him; as if ebo fell away 
from his care and protection into the shadow of a doubtful 
position; and just in proportion as it ought to have been 
cheered by the light o|, his confidence, unfortunately a 
host of fretful fancies ^invaded his peace. Lizzie often 
wondered that, in the hours of business, ho should show 
an irritation of temper she but seldom witnessed at home; 
yet little suspected that the stray look or careless word 
of another might have occasioned the ebullition.’ 

One of these ‘ ebullitions’—which, together with other 
qu.'ilities, make Jasper not half so worthy a personage as 
his patient, self-denying, much-enduring wife—cause the 
impromptu disclosure of the secret, and the consequent 
dismission of both. Troubles threaten to gather round 
the young pair, but arc evaded by an incident which, we 
cannot but observe, diminishes greatly the lifelike and 
simple force of the narrative. IJzzie, seeking for work, 
finds, in the usual sudden unforeseen way of romance, 
an old friend, Mr Matthew Warder, who helps Jasper to 
a situation, and in fact proves the ‘good angel ’ to every¬ 
body in tho story. This is a fault in the moral of the 
book. Not chance, but their own exeftions and worthy 
endurance, should have brought success to the young 
couple. Every struggling draper’s assistant cannot hope 
to find a rich early-closing friend to help him out of his 
ditficulties, but every one can bo taught that, by truth, 
honesty, and a little patience, tho right will conquer at 
l.ist. There is another mistake in the literary construc¬ 
tion of tho story. Mrs Crosland makes her characters 
speak chiefly on early-closiug in long moral homilies of a 
page or a page and o-half, which, though excellent and 
true—even eloquent at times—are in no eases appropriate 
cither to tho station, education, or feelings of the indi¬ 
viduals in whose mouths they are put. Tho matter on 
which they debate might easily have been brought for¬ 
ward by suggestions rather than Iccturlngg; by acts, not 
words. The simple facts of tho narration furnish its best 
moral. 

There are a few good sketches of character rather hinted 
at than developed, which indeed tho space of tho small 
volume would seem to forbid. Among these are Mrs 
Denison, the stepmother of Lizzie, * a little, dark-eyed, 
fussy, had.*been-pretty woman, of five-aud-thirty, with a 
disiygreeable voice and will of her own. She wore rich 
silks and expensive jewellery the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, though, to be sure, her "first thing’’ was not veiy 
early. But to make amends for her own indulgences, tho 
servants, inclusive of Miriam Lowe, the young governess, 
lyere up beNmes.’ This Miriam Lowe is another half- 
defined sketch, pleasing enough to make one wish fur 
more of it. A third is indicated by poor little Ellen, 
Lizzie’s (first child, blighted into premature decay for 
want of that care which the unacknowledged wife and 
mother dared not give; and even in the coming shadow 
of prospoKty, dying at last. This drcumstance, we may 
mention by the way, fumishei the authoress with an 
excellent half page on intra-mural interment—an oppor- 


tuni^. which, tb^her with otheia in the course of the 
book, ihe^^drer lete slip. Indeed, there are few women 
who wlela to fearleee and aii the Mme time m Clever a 
pen ecaiust the ciying evila of sooiety. An extract to 
show me oocmional powe? which the nook exhibite will 
conclude our aotioe. It describes a fire on the adjoining 
premises of Messrs Lmimer, the early-closing firm, and 
their opponents, Jasper’s late masters, Messrs b^ng;— 

. ‘Long he sat (that is, Frank Warder, shopman of 
Messrs Lorimer, and lover of Miriam JiOwe}; and a elight 
shiver through his firame, together with ^tho click' of the 
cooling cinders, had reminded him that it must be povr- 
iug very late, when a sudden noise stjU more completely 
aroused him from his dream. It was a dull, hammering 
sound, and evidently proceeded from the direction of the 
Prong's premises, the Wk of which immediately adjoined 
those occupied by the Messrs Lorimer; the two together 
cutting oflf—isolating—the comer houses, whose conve¬ 
nience hod probably D«en entirely sacrificed for the com¬ 
mercial purposes of the two larger building. The noise 
increased—in a minute or two was followed by screams —' 
and at the instant that a sudden sufiboating smell burst 
on the senses of Frank Warder, the terrible word " Fire!” 
was shrieked by a score of voices. 

* It awoke the whole household; but Frank had a great 
advantage over those thus fearfully aroused from heavy 
slumber. Already tho bright flames darted from the back 
windows of Messrs Frong’s, their pointed tongues, directed 
by the dry wintry wind, sloped towards the rival shop, 
till they almost seemed to lick its walls. Frank saw in 
an instant the imminence of tbe peril; but hfS'strength 
of mind did not desert him. He leaped rather than 
stepped up stairs to the sloepiog-cbambers, taking care to 
close the door of every room in his way. On the first 
landing he met Mr Lorimer flying to the nursery, and 
bis half-fainting wife refusing to stir until tho children 
were safe. Meanwhile came the din of voices, and the 
terror of fifty human beings drawn from tbeir beds by 
the alarm of fire; nevertheless there was something in 
Frank’s appearance, entirely dressed as he was, and in 
his collected manner, that gave confidence to the rest, 
and his words were listened to by all. 

“ Dear sir!” ho exclaimed to Mr Lorimer, " be calm, 
and there is no danger. You have not only good time to 
leave the house, but to save whatever valuables ma;^ be 
at hand. Let mo take Mrs Lorimer safely to some house 
opposite—there I see tho dear children have each a pro¬ 
tector—and then wo must see what can be done in tho 
shop and warehouse. I’ll be leader 1 Who’ll fallow me! ” 
“ 1—I—I!” was shouted by so many, that it seemed 
as if every one not personally engaged in assisting tho 
women and children was eager to bo of service. • • * 

" Listen to me a momont,” exclaimed Frank, as be re¬ 
entered tbe house, where a stifling sensation warned him 
of tho approaching catastrophe “ Who’ll follow me to 
the inner warehouse, and snatch up the bales from Paris 
that c.aiue yesterday} Who’ll save the firm five thousand 
pounds, for which they are not insured, and show that 
we are of diflurent metal from the Frong’s people, who 
are running away like frightened ratsj” 

“ Ay—ay,” they shouted as with one voice: “ who’s 
afraid; we don’t mind a singeing. Keep»Mr Lorimer 
back : make him go over tho way to his wife: tell him 
we’ll save his shawls and tbe Lyons silks, and that, too, 
before the smoke ruins tbeiu. Now for it—hurra I** and 
with a rush they made their %ay up staircases and along 
passages, every step leading nearer to the lapping flames, 
the light of which almost blindedWhem. The inner 
warehouse was a room where the most valuable property 
was usually kept: it abutted on the Frong’s premises; 
and now the iron-bars which protected the back-windows 
were better than the handl could boar, every pane of glass 
was broken, and the paini on the window-shutters was 
blistered. Dried !u this manner by the heat—prepared, 
as it were, for the coming flames—^it was a service of great 
danger to enter this paA of the building. Had thi^re 
caught it while lYarder and his companions were tMre, 
as it did three minutes after they leiti bearing on tbeir 
shoulders the bales precious merchandise, it would 
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I hare been a struggle of life and death to reach a place of 
safety pgain, with such wonderful rapidity did the flaraes 
leap from spot to spot, truly meriting the name of^ the 
“ devouring element.” The .brave band were received 
with shouts of applause by the crowd on the street, who 
made way for them to cross over. The Bnglish mob is 
pretty sure to recognise an act of heroism when they find 
it, and the daring exploit of “ Lorimer’s young men ” 
had reached their ears.’ 

Frank Warder is not the only hero: as soon as Jasper 
Rivers, now his fellow-assistant, roused from sleep by 
the distant glare of a ‘great lire,’ reaches the spot—‘ a 
scene far more terrible than any which had preceded 
it was about to appal tbe spectators. A rumour arose 
that a man was still on the Froiig’s premises, or rather 
in the upper storey of one of the houses fonning the 
comer already mentioned. Kvery one wondered that 
he could not escape as the other occupants of the house 
had done, except those who knew that the fioor in 
.which he was confined was cut off from tho rest of the 
house by a walled-up door, having been let to the Messrs 
Frong, and a communication opened with their premises. 
Jasper, who well remembered the arrangements of the 
house, comprehended the whole tragedy in a moment. 
He know that the “ shop-walker ”—he who had been for 
three years a tyrant to Jasper, and to whom at last he 
' chiefly owed his dismissal—slept on that floor; and he 
was able to recognise the miserable creature as he stood 
at the window, wringing his hands, his countenance dis¬ 
torted by the anguish of his almost hopeless condition, 
and looking down on the sea of upturned anxious faces, 
glaring in the red light of the flames, and all alike ex¬ 
pressive of terrible commiseration. The height from the 
street was tremendous, and many feet above the tallest 
of the firc-cscapes. Jasper saw that the one faint chance 
j>f this man’s escape rested in the door of communication 
witli tho now-deserted house being burst oiicn, and this 
could only be done by main foicc. The brave men of the 
fire brigade were ready, in the fulfilment of their noblo 
duty to run all risks; but their ignorance of the localities 
of the diflerent premises was a great hindrance to their 
usefulness. Rivers knew this; and helping to wrench an 
iron bar from an area-grating, to use as a weapon, he 
made his way up the staircase of the now-deserted corner- 
h(g;se, which was already to his senses like a heated oven. 
The flames were ready to clasp it every moment; for the 
experienced firemen dared not bring the full force of 
their engines to play while life had yet to be saved, 
knowing that the suffocating flames of smoke that would 
uistautly arise might be yet more fatal. IVliat a mo¬ 
ment of breathless suspense ensued ! It lasted till, in 
the hush that prevailed, Jaspei’s ponderous blows on the 
fastened door could be distinctly heard above the roaring 
of the file. Then the figure from the window turned 
away, raised its arms with a gesture of thanksgiving, and 
was seen no more till, amidst deafening shouts, the two, 
wounded and bleeding, emerged from the house : they 
had leaped more than one flight of stairs, round which 
firo and smoke were already writhing.’ 


INFLUENCE OF BANKING ON MOBALITY, 

Ranking ekcrcises a powerful influence upon the morals 
of society; it tends to produce honesty and punctuality 
in pecuniary engagements. Bankers, for tlieir own interest, 
always have a regard to the moral oliaracter of tho party 
with whom they deal; the/inquire whether he be honest 
or tricky, industrious or idle, prudent or speculative, thrifty 
or nrodigal; and they will more readily make advances 
to a man of moderate property and good morals, than to 
a man of lai^ property, but of inferior reputation. Tims 
the establishment of a bank in any place immediately 
11 advancea tbe pecuniary value of a good moral cliaraoter. 
i There are numerous instances of persons having arisen 

I from obsourity to wealth only by means of their moral 

character, and the confidence which that character pro¬ 
duced in the mind of their banker. It is not merely by 
I wa^ 'of loan or discount that a banker serves such a per¬ 
son. He also speaks well of liim to tliose persons who 
may make inquiries respecting him; and the banker's good 
opinion will be the means of procuring him a higher degree 
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of credit with tlie parties with whom ho trades. These 
effoots are easily perceivable in country toinM; and even 
in London, if a liouse be known to have engaged in gambl¬ 
ing or smuggling transactions, or in any other way to have 
acted discreditably, tlieir bills will be taken by the bankers 
less readily than those of an honourable house of inferior 
property. It is thus that banluRs perform the functions 
of public conservators of the commercial virtnqs, From 
motives of private interest, they encourage tho industrious, 
the prudent, the punctual, and the honest—while they 
discountenance the snendtlirift and the gambler, the liar 
and the knave. They hold out inducements to uprightness, 
which are not disregarded by even the most abandoned. 
There is many a man who would be deterred from dis¬ 
honesty by tho frown of a banker, though he miglit oaro 
but little for the admonitions of a bishop.— GilUrt'a Prac- 
Heal Treatise on JBunkiny. 


JAQUES RALMAT, 

THE FIONEER OP MONT BLANC. 

BV THB LATK MSS JAMES ORAY. 0 

The mauntaln reared a lofty brow 
Where footsteps never trod j 
It stood supreme o'er all below. 

And seemed alone with God. 

The lightnings played around Its orost. 

Nor touched its stainlsM snow, 

The glaciers bound its nnghty breast— 

Seas where no currents flow. 

And over and anon tho blast 
Blew sternly round its head. 

And clouds across its bosom vast 
A changeful curtain spiead. 
lint changeless in its majesty, 

Tho mountain was alone, 

No voice might tell what there might bo¬ 
lts secrets weio Us own. 
lie should have worshipped poetry 
IVho trode its summit lirst, 
lie should have liad a painter's eye 
On whom tho vision burst; 

Tho vision of tho lower world 
Seen from that mountain’s crown, 

'iilid storms, where humble rocks were hurled 
To molc-htlls dwindled down. 

Yet 'twas a lowly peasant's lot 
To iind tho upward road, 

1 fc earliest trod that lofty spot 
Where solitude abode. 

1'lius Truth sits In her wasted power 
For ages long and lone. 

Till ojiened in some happy hour 
A pathway to her throne. 

Tlicn lot this thought tho humble sway, 

And hopo their bosoms flll— 

Tlic lowly oft have led the way 
Up to tho sacred hill. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

An excellent clergyman, possessing much knowledge of I 
human nature, instructed his large family of daughters in I 
the theory and practice of music. They were all observed | 
to bo exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend inquired if j 
there was any secret in his mode of education. He re- : 
plied,* When anything dUturhs their temper, I say to them ! 
“Sing;'’ai 1 if 1 hear them speak against any person, I csll | 
them to sing to me; and so they have sung awi'.y all enusea I 
of discontent, and every disposition to scandal.’—J//-» | 
Siftnumey, 1 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

It was for a long time the custom to recommend know- 
ftdge to the attention of the people by depicting the 
material advantages and pleasures incident to its pur¬ 
suit. Glowing and attractive pictures were exhibited of 
the career and progress of meritorious and successful 
persons, who had been elevated by their intelligence to 
positions of eonsider.ition and distinction. Universal 
history and biography were ransacked to furnish in¬ 
stances of ii persevering and well-rewarded prosecution 
of knowledge ‘ under dilHcultiesand the general mind 
was invited to contemplate and reflect on these, ns 
worthy exemplars for its imitation. The inference, 
moreover, that was almost uniformly intended to he 
drawn, was such a one as was naturally acceptable to 
the crude and undisciplined understanding—tlio obvious 
purpose of all such representations being to stimulate 
tlie energies and enterprise of the ambitious, by the 
offer or indication of material rewards, and to make in¬ 
telligence respected and desirable for the sake of its 
sensible compensations. 

There might perhaps be reasons addncible to justify 
the employment of sucli incitements, as there may 
doubtless be circumstances under which tlie cultivation 
of knowledge miglit, for a time, be more effectually ad¬ 
vanced by meana of interested considerations, than by 
an appeal to motives more strictly rational, and ac¬ 
cordant with a disinterested reverence for its spiritual 
worth and dignity. Tlicre are evidently stages of 
Iiiiman progress when a regard for their personal in¬ 
terests lins a more powerful efficacy in urging men into 
improvement, than any of the finer influences of which 
they are susceptible, or which an advanced culture 
would probably awaken. Thus, as an exoteric or in¬ 
troductory intimation of the value and desirableness of 
knowledge, it may not be amiss to attract a people, 
otherwise indisposed to its acquirement, by an exhibi¬ 
tion of the conventional advantages and distinctions 
which it may contribute, more or less successfully, to 
realise. And though it cannot be allowed that the cul¬ 
ture of thq intellect is to he subordinated to the acqui¬ 
sition of any of the temporal benefits of life, yet inas¬ 
much as an increase of intelligence and sagacity may 
be reasonably applied to the promotion of such comforts 
and conveniencies as tend to enhance the rational satis¬ 
factions of existenoe, it is not to be questioned that 
the latter fiiay be innocently, and even serviceably, 
urged upon the attention, as reasons and motives for 
stimulating the slotliful or indifferent mind to an appro¬ 
priate lictlvity, whensoever higher and worthier con¬ 
siderations may have been found to be ineffectual, or 
are in any likelihood of being imperfectly apprehended. 
The eole condition needful tO he observed by those who 
thus endeavour to promote the education and enlighten¬ 


ment of the people, is a clear and firm persuasion in 
tl'.cmsclvcs tiiat sucli a method of interesting men in 
tlie pursuits of literature or science, can only he con¬ 
sidered ns initiatory, and preparatory to sometliing ’ 
higlicr, and that at Inst knonledge must stand .recom- ' 
mended to the mind by its own intrinsic charms, and 
by its grand and native tendency to further a man’s 
spiritual advancenieut. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that tlio oversight of this 
has greatly contributed to occasion the failure of many 
of tliose popular schemes and institutions which have 
liad for their object the intellectnal improvement of the 
people. Starting with tlie flattering assumption tliat 
literary and scientific information possessed the power 
of raising men to social consequence, it was presently 
perceived that the result was not answerable to the 
expectations wliich liad been excited, and that tlie 
more generally intelligence was spre.ad, the greatcfc 
was tlie competition for the advantages in view, and 
the less the chance of attaining them. By being 
taught to regard their education ns a me.'iiis or pro- ! 
cess wlierehy they might be more readily and securely | 
inducted into positions of emolument and honour, not | 
only were the people misdirected with respect to the , 
real and authentic signification of manly culture, but j 
even the inducements held out as the eucouragemAts , 
of their efforts were found to’ end mainly in disap- j 
pointinent. Tlie generality were not, and could not ; 
be enriched, nor very sensibly elevated in the estiina- i 
tion of the world; they did not usually attain to wliat • 
they iiad been taught to aim after, which was, in most ; 
cases, antecedence of their fellow-men, distinction and | 
exalted notice in tlio eyes of accredited respectability. ; 
The conditions of society to which tliey were subjected j 
limited most of them to tlieir old employments and | 
pursuits, and it only occasionally happened that a man’s i 
personal fortunes were very materially promoted by the j 
intelligence he had gained through studious exertion. 
If, by some favourable concurrence* of circumstances, 
one might chance to attain eminence, or realise any con¬ 
siderable share of the substantial possessions of life, fur 
every individual thus fortunate, tliere has probably been | 
a theusand whose efforts were utterly unproductive of 
any such success. Upon tife wlufle, it i* evident that 
the more universally the benefits of instructioti are ex¬ 
tended among a people, tlie casual prizes which#vere 
formerly accessible to rare example of ability and intel¬ 
ligence become less and less easy of attainment, and 
have an eventual tendency to become distributed alto¬ 
gether without reference to that intellectual superiority 
which, when education w-as less general, more invariably 
commanded them. The peculiar distinctions which 
knowledge is competent to confer must be lookedsfor in 
other ;|u;ectiotit than those which arc suppos^ to lead 
to the^c^Ujiaitipa of wealth or mere convilhtidn'al re- 
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putability—must'be sought, indeed, ,{tfnong (he inner 
laws and necessities of the human mmd. The_ power 
which we ascribe to intelligence must be exercised for 
ends and objects wliich have hitherto b^n too com¬ 
monly overlooked, and the purposes and ainu of educa¬ 
tion will need to be more intimately adjusted to the 
essential demands of character, 

A notorious consequence of tlie popular instruction 
most prevalent within the last twenty years, has been 
tlie elicitation of a certain superficial cleverness, vaiu- 
able princip.ally for marketable or ostentations purposes, 
and no more indicative of intellectual elevation than the 
frivolous acconiplishnient of rope-dancing. It is for the 
most part an aiFair of memory, a mere mechanical agi¬ 
lity, exportness in acts of routine; and in its superior 
developments takes most commonly the shape of a keen 
vulpine perspicacity, which may very readily he culti¬ 
vated independently of any coincident development of 
the reflective reason or the moral attributes. Tlio prac¬ 
tical understanding, being trained into separate activity, 
• and exercised apart from its constitutional connection, 

I may obviously be used like an implement, in subordinii- 
I tion to the propensities or tlie will, and for tlie accom- 
I plisbinent of purely selfish, or even discreditable ends. 
Thus, wliilo it is perfectly true tliat a liberal and com¬ 
plete education—using tlie word in its largest and strictly 
, philosopiiical significance—is tlie sole and certain means 
of liuinaii elevation, it is not to be denied that very con- 
sidetahlc acquisitions of information, and much intel¬ 
lectual ability and shrewdness, may subsist togetlier 
with a manifest unscrupulousness or depravity of dis¬ 
position. And hence it is evident tliat tlic power of 
knowledge is good or evil according as it is used; and 
so long as its cultivation is enjoined out of motives in¬ 
volving a primary regard to worldly advantages and 
promiitions, tliere will never be wanting persons to pur- 
*■8110 it out of mercen.ary, and in other respects question¬ 
able considerations. 'I'lie entire grounds of tiic common 
ndvoc.iey of education must be abandoned; we must 
ascend froni the low places of expediency and selfisli 
benefit to the nobler platform of tliat universal and in¬ 
born necessity in man, wliicli demands a ciirulnr and 
simultaneous culture of liis whole nature—tliat essen¬ 
tial and inward law of being wlio.se perfect and succe,ss- 
fu^ development shall be answerable to tlie destination 
contemplated in tlie origin and intention of the human 
constitution. 

The true reason for individual cultivation is iin- 
douiitedl}' to bo soiiglit for in tlic native requircineiits 
of tlie soul. The essential worth of knowledge lies not 
BO mucli in its adaptations to our temporal eoiiveniencies 
or ambition, as in tlie service it performs in promoting 
spiritual enlargement. Wliat wc more especially uii- 
! derstund by education is .a progressive process wliereby 
the intellectual and moral power.s are expanded and dc- 
I velopcd to the extent of tlieir capabilities, and directed 
I, towards objects of action and speculation whicli Iiave a 
; I tendency to advance the effectual wellbeing of tlie in- 
. dividual—a welllieing whose cliaractov is not to be 
determined arbitrarily by opinion, or considered .as con- 
I sisting in conditions accordant with mere conventional 
I preconceptiot.s of mortal happiness, but one which pre- 
j exists as an ideal prcflgurenient in human nature. 'That 
I diily is a right and sufficient education which aims at 
I the perfect culture of the man—which, as far as is pos- 
I Bible with objective limitations, educes and invigorates 
i his latent aptitudes and gifts, to the end that he may 
I employ them in a manner which is consistent with the 
pure idea of his own lieing. The consideration to be 
kept continually in view is, what is a man by natural 
capacity destined to become ?—what heights of intellec¬ 
tual and moral worth is he capable of attaining to?— 
and, on the whole, what courses of discipline and per¬ 
sonal exertion are most suitable, as the means of raising 
liim to that condition wherein he will most admirably 
fuItV'the design of his creation? I'o instnict and edn- 
c.ate him wjth respect to this design is the higimst and 
ultimate purpose cf all knowledge. It has thus a grander | 
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aim than tiie mere promotion of the conveqieneies of our 
material life. Frosecuted witli reference tP this loftier 
end.it is exalted into tlie appropriate guide of a men’s 
endeavours—acquainting him with the laws and rela¬ 
tions of his existence, and siiaping fur him the ant}ieutic 
course of his sublunary conduct. 

It is accordingly obvious, that in order to obtain its . 
lasting and most prizablo advantages, the pursuit of 
knowledge must be entered on and follow'cd as a 
A man must esteem his personal culture ns the noblest 
end of his existence, and accept his responsibility in 
regard to it as the most paramount of obligations. To 
this one pre-eminent aim all other aims and aspirings 
must be held ns inconsiderable and subordinate. Let 
him know, and lay earnestly to heart, tliat all his efforts 
at cultivation .are to bo everlasting in tiicir results— 
fruitful for ever in blessed consequences to himself and 
to the world, or otherwise miserably and perpetually 
abortive, .according to the character and spirit of iiis 
activity. All learning and experience h.avo an intini.ate 
.and natiir.al respect to tlie progressive perfection of tlie 
Iniman soul. The original idea of a man—wliat he in¬ 
dividually ouglit to lie and do —that is tlic basis wliercon 
ho is to found and build up liis entire being. lie must 
therefore prosecute knowledge witli a rev<;rent and re¬ 
ligious earnestness, strive diligently to coniprelieiul the 
relations in whicli lie stands to God and liis fellow-men, 
and sedulously endeavour to fulfil liis true lUid peculiar 
destination, which is, to ni.iko his temporal existciico 
eorrespomlerit witli tlio inner law.i of liis own soul, and 
to leave beliind it in the spiritual world an iniporish- 
ablo and eternal consequence. I 

This view of the intrinsic wortli .'ind significanco j 
of knowledge must lie admitted to bo f.ir more ex- I 
lilting and salutary to tlie mind tli.ui any wliicli inis 
reference exclu.sivcly or prii!ci[)ally to its .agency in 
simply secular affairs. Tt leads ii man I'lievitabiy to 
respect tlio integrity and rightful exercise of lii.i capa¬ 
cities, by discouiitenaneing all employment of tlicm 
wliieli niiglit tend in anyway to invalidate or impair 
tlie natural supremacy of tlic moral sentiment. (.\.n- 
sideied n.s the power whereby ho may cultivate and 
enlarge hi.s being, knowledge is invc .ted with a lofty 
and perennial nuimentoiisness, wliicli cannot, and tnny 
not, he disregarded wiflioiit derogation to our tiigiic.'-b 
interests .us iiumaii and spiritual intelligence.s. It' is 
indeed a revelation, in .all its manifold departments, of ! 
that vital and sustaining element of things whielNil i 
designated Tnitli, and wherrou every effort that flnh I 
I rea.snnahly ho expceUul to he lastiiiftly suceessful is ' | 
most intimately dependent. As ni.iil livetli not by bread 
alone, but by every gracious weni that proceedeth from 
the moutli of God, by every just and everlasting law 
wliich lie h.as established for the guidance and edifica¬ 
tion of mankind, so assuredly is it of primary eoncevn to 
men to be qualified to interpret those sublime uttcranco.s, 
and to apprehend tlieir import and signifleaney, in re¬ 
lation to the aims and hopes of life. This is tlie great 
and inestimable excellency of knowledge, tiiat it .ac¬ 
quaints us with sonicthing of (ho reality and niituro of 
the mysterious frame of tilings wherein we live, and 
are necessitated constantly to work, and unfolds for us 
the laws i id reasons' of that obedience which we are 
constrained to yield to the estuhiislied econotoy whcrc- 
witli our existence and essential welfare are connected. 
The liigliest and most binding obligatiWn for us to know 
anything at all, is our natural need of intellectnal en¬ 
lightenment—the soul’s unqiiestionahie .necessity far an 
intimacy with Truth, jind the joy and satisfoction 
it finds in its contemplation. Apd thus it is that^J' - 
knowledge is eminently sacred, ns lieing the stream 
through which a human mind draws insight from tlie 
central source of all intelligence; as being that which 
informs us of self-subsistent Law and Fewer, and eon-.', 
sciously connects us with their reality and operations, Vi, 
That baneful divorce between intelligence anff holies 
which a sceptical and frivolous ago has so disnstronlbr;, 
effected, will need to be set aside as altogether founded 
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I on a oerioos mistake; and indeed men are already be* 
ginning to apprehend that no pure faith can be sus¬ 
tained, no sound or abiding virtue inculcated and hstab- 
listind, wliich is not deeply grounded''in that raebtal 
certainty and assurance which clear, indisputable knovr- 
leiige alone can furnisli. 

Let knowledge, theiti be recognised as a primary 
indispensability for the mind, the natural and appro¬ 
priate inheritance of every human stnil; and let us 
esteem it ns a snfilcient and authentic pica for its uni¬ 
versal dissemination, tiiat it is ever needful for the 
I soul’s liealth and welfare; and condescend not to de- 
I mand it on any inferior pretext. If tliere is one riglit 
I of man more essentially saernd than another, it is ids 
j right to as complete and perfect an education as las 
I own capacity, and the attainments and adaptations of 
I the age he lives in, are adequate to supply him witli; 
! and again, if there is one human duty more para- 
I mount and obligatory than the rest, it is tliat which 
! enjoins upon a man the use of his best energies and 
efforts to advance himself in intellectual and moral 
! vigour, and to turn every talent and capability most 
I houfiitiy to account; since upon the depth and extent 
I of his own inward force will depend tlie essential worth 
I of his subsequent performances. Tlie rational enlarge- 
I ment of tlie individual is indeed the one great end of 
' life. Nothing has so higli a claim on us as the cnlti- 
■ vatioii of ourselves. ‘ It is most true,’ as a vigorous and 
! tlioiiglitfiil modern writer has rnn.arkcd-—‘ it is most true, 

! and most fitting to be saiil to many in our d.ay, tli.it a 
I man has no btiMiicss to cut himself off from cnmniiiuion 
with so ricli and manifolfl a world as ours, or arbitrarily 
! to liardeti and narrow his life on any of the sides on 
. wliieh it is open and .sensitive. Ihit it is also no less 
‘ necessary, and perhajH in tliis time more required to 
. urge, tliat a man’s lii..t vocation is to be a man—a 
: pr.ictleal, personal being, with a reasonable and moral 
! e.xisteiicc, wliicli must be kept strong, and in working 
I order, at all expense of pleasure, talent, brdlifltney, and 
' success. It is easy to lose one’s self, or, as the Scripture 
has it, one’s own soul, in tlie midst of the many and 
; glittering forms of good whicti the world offers, and 
i. wliicli our life appreliunJs: but to know any of tliese 
! I as raalitiea, it is necessary to begin liy being real in our 
I: own human ground of will, con.seiencc, personal energy. 

I, Tlien will tile winld also begin to bo real for us; and 
■' VV8-, may go on tlirougli eternity mining deeper and 
!, Skf'per, and in 'endless diversities of direction, in ii 
! 1 region of inexhaustible realities.’* 


I AV O U L I) L Y AV I .S D O M. 

A TAI,B. 

' Jin and Jins D.vvkn.int especially prided themselves on 
their worldly wisdom and ou their strong good sense— 
: I excellent qualities undoubtedly, but susceptible of being 
' 1 carried to an injurious excess. If it bo true that in our 

' faiiUs lie Uio germ of virtues, no less true is it that 

; almost every virtue is capable of being exaggerated into 
' vice. ^*rhus was it with the Davenauta: in their code 
I everything was made subservient to worldly wiailom; nil 

^ their own and their friends’ actions were measured by 

I that standard; consequently every generous aspiration 
I was checked, every noble, self-denying action decried, if 
! it could not be recopciled to their ideas of wisdom. In 
I course of time Mr and Mrs Davenant grew cald-beaitcd, 

I calculating, and selfish; and as their fortunos flourished, 

' more and more did they exult in their own wisdom, and 
j eiiiidemn ai foolish and Quixotic everything charitable 
I and disinterested," To the best of their power they 
j brought up their children in the same principles, and 
I they succeeded to admiration with their eldest daughter, 
who was as shrewd and prudent os they could wish. 
U Mrs Davenant would often express her niatenial delight 
j' in her Selina: there never waa a girl possessing such 
strong good sense—such wisdom. Some people might 
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have thought v^at in Miss Selina’s wisdom the IIm 
waa somewhat faint that divided it from mere cun¬ 
ning I hut .loothen. are rarely very quick-sighted with 
reg^ tq their children’s faults, and Mrs Davenant never 
saw tlu dtf&reneet 

. AVitn their other daughter they were not so successful. 
AVhen Lttoy Davenant was but five years old, a relation 
of her mother’s, a maiden lady residing in Wales, had, at 
her own earnest request, adopted the younger daughter. 
Miss Moore was very rich, and her fortune was entirely 
at her own disposal, so Mr and Mrs Davenant at otice 
acceded to her request, never doubting that she would 
make Lucy her heiress. Lucy roinaiued with Miss Moore 
till tiiat lady died; but although she left her nothing in 
her will but a few comparatively vnlneless mementos, 
she owed more to her care and teaching than thousands 
could repay. Under the inliuence of hor precepts, and 
the admirable example she alfordod, Lucy became gene¬ 
rous, unselfish, npen-bearted, and truthful as the day. 
But her parents, unhappily, were blind to these virtues,^ 
or rather they deomed that, in possessing them, their 
child was rather unfortunate than otherwise. Lucy was 
utterly astonished when she camo home from AVales 
after her kind friend’s death, at the strange manner and 
stranger conversation of Jier parents and her sister. Her 
father had accompanied her trom Pembrokeshire, and he 
had scarcely spoken a word to her during the wholo of < 
the journey; but, in the iuiioccnco of her heart, she attri¬ 
buted this to his grief at the loss of his relation. But 
when the nrriird at her father’s house in the city of 

B-, where he was tho principal banker, she could not 

avoid perceiving the cause. Her mother embraced her, 
but did not pause to gaxo on her five-ycars-absent child; 
and ns she turned to her sister Selina, she lieard her 
father say. ‘ Liiey hasn’t a farthing in the will,* 

‘ You don’t mean it!’ cried Mrs Daven.ont. ‘ Whjr, 
ho«v in tho world, child, hara you managed i’ turning to 
Tmcy. * Did you offend Miss Moore in anyway before 
she (lied ! ’ 

‘ Dll no, mamma,’ inurmurod Lucy, weeping at the 
tliouglit of her aunt’s illness and death thus rudely con¬ 
jured up. 

‘ Then what is the reason 1’ began her mother again; 
but Mr Davenant raised a warning finger, and checked 
her eager inquiries. Jle saw that Lucy hold no Bpiri4 at 
present to reply to their questions, so he suffered the 
grieved girl to retire to rest, accompanied by her sister; 
but with Selina, Lucy was more bewildered than ever. 

‘ My dear Lii,’ said that young lady, os she brushed 
hor hair, ‘ wliat is the meaning of this mysterious will ? 
AV '^0 all thought you would be Miss Moore’s heiress.’ 

‘ So I should have been,’ sobbed Lucy; ‘ but — 

‘ But what! Don’t cry so, Lucy: what’s past can 
never be rcciillcd,’ said Selina oracularly; ‘ and as you’re 
not an heiress ’- 

* Oh, don’t think I am vexed about that,' said Lucy, 
indignant at the idea, and drying her eyes with a deter¬ 
mination to weep no more. ‘ 1 liave no wish to an 
heiress: I am very glad, indeed, I am not; and 1 would 
rather, much rattier, not be enriched by the death of 
any one I love.’ 

‘ Very romantic sentiments, my dear Lu^but strangely 
wanting in common seiiso. All Uiose high-flown ideas 
were vastly interesting and becoming, I daresay, among 
your wild Welsh mountains; but when you come into 
the busy world again, it iiP necessary to cost aside all 
sentiment and romance, as you would your olit garden- 
bonnet. But, seriously, tell me about this will: h(^ did 
you miss your good-fortune 1* , 

‘ Miss Moore had a nephew, a barrieter, who ie striving 
very hard to fight his way at the bar: he has a mother 
and two sisters entirely depending on him, and they ate 
all very poor. All ray aunt’s property is left to him.’ 

‘ AVell, but why at least not shared with you 1 ’ 

‘ I did not want it, you know, Selina, so much os they 
do. I have a homp, and papa ie rich, and so ^ . 

‘ And so, 1 suppose, you very generous^ t>«#ouglit 
Miss Mbore not to leave her fortune to youl^qt to W > 
nephew 1 ’ said Selina with a icomful laugh, ^' 
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* No, no; 1 should not have presamod to speak on the 

BUbjoctj to my kind, good aunt. But one day before she 
had this last attack of illness she spoke to me about my 
prospects, and asked me if papa was getting on very well, 
and if he would be able to provide for me when I grew 
up'- 

‘ And I’ve no doubt in the world,’ interrupted Selina, 
staring with excessive wonderment in her sister’s face, 
‘ that you innocently replied that he would ?’ 

‘ Of course, sister,’ replied Lucy calmly; ‘ I could say 
nothing dec, you know'; for when I came to see you five 
years ago, papa told me that he meant to give us both 
fortunes when we married.* 

‘ .\nd you told Miss Moore this !’ 

‘ Certainly. She kissed me when I told her,’ continued 
Lucy, beginning to weep again as all these reminiscences 
were smniuoned to her mind, * and said that I had cased 
lier mind very much. Her nephew was very poor, and 
her money would do him and his family great service; 
.and it is never a good thing for a young girl to have 
much money imlcpcndent of her parents, my aunt said ; 
and I think she was quite right.’ 

‘ IVcll,’ said Selina, drawing a long breath, ‘ for a 
girl of nineteen years and three months of ago I cer¬ 
tainly do think jou aro the very greatest simpleton I 
ever saw.’ 

‘ IVhy so i’ inquired Lucy in some surprise. 

‘ lyiiy, for telling your aunt about the fortune you 
would have; you might have known that she would not 
make you her heiress if you were rich already.’ 

‘ But she asked me the question, Selina.’ 

‘ That wits no reason why you should have answered 
as you did.’ 

‘ How could I have answered otherwise after what 
papa had told me i ’ 

Lucy was impertuibable in her simplicity and guile- 
fessness. Selina turned from her impatiently, despair¬ 
ing of ever making her comprehend how foolishly she had 
behat ed. 

The next morning Mr and Mrs Pavenant were in¬ 
formed by their eldest daughter of Lucy’s communica¬ 
tions to her respecting Miss Mooie’s property. Selina 
was surprised to find that they exhibited no signs of 
groat anger or disappointment, but contented themselves 
wil^i inveighing against Lucy’s absurd simplicity, and her 
fatal deficiency in worldly wisdom. 

* Not that it matters so rery muck this time,’ said Mrs 
Davenaut philosophically; ‘for it appears that the amount 
of Mias Moore's fortune was very much exaggerated. Still, 
Lucy might as well have had her three thousand pounds 
as Arthur Meredith; and it grieves me—the entire atfair 
—because it shows hoiv very silly Lucy is iu these matters. 
She sadly wants common sense I fear.’ 

Similar verdicts were pronounceil with regard to poor 
Lucy almost every hour in the day, until she would 
plaintively and earnestly inquire, * W'kat could mamma 
mean by worldly wisdom I ’ Certainly it was a branch of 
knowledge wlpi^ poor Miss Moore, with most unpardon¬ 
able negligence, had utterly neglected to instil into her 
young relative’s muid. -But though it was greatly to be 
feared that Lucy would never possess wisdom, according 
to her mother’s definition of the word, she could not 
avoid, as in course of time she became better acquainted 
with the principles and practices of her family, perceiv¬ 
ing what it was that her parents dignified by so high- 
soupding a name. It mWe her very miserable to 
perceive the system of manoeuvring that daily went on 
with Regard to the most trivial as well as the more im¬ 
portant affairs, of life. She could not help seeing that 
truth was often sacrificed for the mere convenience of an 
hour, and was never respected when it formed an obstacle 
to the execution of any plan or arrangement. 

She felt keenly how wrong all this was, but she dared 
not intexfMe. Uu two or three occasions, when she had 
ventured, timidly and respectfully, to remonstrate on the 
subjquf., she had been chidden with undue violence, aud 
sent sod and tearful to her own room. With Selina she 
was equallymnsucee^ul; only, instead of scolding, her 
lively, thoughtless sister contented herself with laughing 


loudly, and contemptuously affecting to pity her * primi¬ 
tive simplicity and ignorance.* 

‘ It% a thousand pities, Lu, that your lot was not cast 
in the Arcadian ages. You are evidently formed by 
nature to sit on a green bank iu shepherdess costume, 
twining flowers round your crook, and -singing songs to 
your lambs. Excuse me, my dear, but positively that’s 
all you are fit for. I wonder where I should be if 1 pos- 
.sessed your very, very scrupulous conscience, and your 
infinitesimally nice notions of right and wrong t 1 dare¬ 
say you’d be highly indignant—excessively shocked—if 
you knew the little ruse I was forced to resort to in 
order to induce cross old Mrs Aylmer to take luc to 
London with her last year. Don’t look alarmed; I’m 
not going to tell you the whole story; only remember 
there waa a ruse.’ 

‘Surely, Selina, you don’t exult in it?’ said Lucy, 
vexed at her sister’s air of triumph. 

‘ Wait a minute. See the consequences of my visit to 
London, which, hud 1 been over-scrupulous, would never 
have taken place. Had 1 been too particular, I eliould 
not have gone with Mrs Aylmer—should not have been 
introduced to her wealthy and fashionable friends— 
should not have met Mr Alfred p'ordo— ergo, should not 
have been engaged to be married to him, as 1 have at 
present the happiness of being.’ 

‘ My dear Selina,’ said Lucy timidly, but aflectionately, 
laying her hand upon Iicr arm, and looking up into her 
face, ' are you sure that it is a happiness 1 Are you quite 
sure that you love Mr Forde ?’ 

Selina frowned—perhaps in order to hide the blush that 
she could not repress — and then peevislily shook off her 
sister’s gentle touch. 

‘No lectures, if you please,’sho said, tiiniiiig away. 

‘ Whatever my feelings may he with regard to my future 
husband, they concern no one but him and myself. Be 
assured I shall do my duty as a wife far better than half 
the silly girls who indulge in hourly rhapsodies about 
their love, devotion, and so foiib.’ 

Lucy sighed, but dare<l not say moro on the subject. 
She was aware that Selina classed her with the ‘ silly 
girls’ she spoke of. Some time before, when her Iieart 
was bursting with its own weight of joy and love, Lucy 
had been fain to yield to the natural yearning she felt 
for some one to whom she could impart her feelings, and 
had told her sister of her own love—love which sho Lad 
just discovered was returned. IV'hat an icy sensation she 
experienced when, iu reply to her timid and blushing 
confession, Selina sneered undisguisediy at her artless 
ingenuousness, and ‘ begged to know the happy indivi¬ 
dual’s name!’ And when she murmured the name of 
* Arthu'b Meredith,’ with all the sweet, blushing bashful- 
noss of a young girl half afraid of the new happiness that 
has arisen in her heart—and almost fearing to whisper 
the beloved name even to her own ears—how crushing, 
how cruel was the light laugh of the other (a girl, too, 
yet bow ungirlishl), as sho exclaimed half in scorn, half 
in triumph, ‘I thought so! No wonder Miss-Moore’s 
legacy was so easily resigned. I did not give you credit, 
Lu, for so much skill in manoeuvring.’ Lucy earnestly 
and iiuligiiantly disclaimed the insinuation; but Selina 
only bade her be proudher talents, and not feel 
ashamed of them; and sbcniould only console herself l>y 
the conviction that, iu her inmost heart, Seli;;a did upt 
‘ give her credit’ for the paltriness she aflected to impute 
to her. , 

A short time afterwards, Arthur'Meredith presented 

himself at B-, and formally asked Mr Davenant’s 

consent to his union with Lucy. The consent was granted 
conditionally. Arthur was to pursue his pj^fession for 
two years, at the end of which time, if he was in a posi¬ 
tion ter support Lucy in the comfort and affluence she had 
hitherto enjoyed, no fiirther obstacle should be placed iu 
the way of their marriage, Arthur and Lucy u^ro too 
reasonable not to perceive the justice of this decision, and > 
the young barrister left B—— inspirited by,jthe con¬ 
sciousness that on himself now depended his own and her 
happiness. 

The, time passed peacefully and happily with Lucy 
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even after he was gone. She heard from him frequently; 
and his letters were always hopeful, sometimes exulting, 
with regard to the prospect which was opening before 
him. ^lina used to laugh at her when she received one 
of those precious letters, and ran away to read it un¬ 
disturbed in her own room. Little cared she for the 
laugh—she was too happy; and if she thought at all 
about her sister’s sneers or sarcasms, it was to pity her, 
sincerely and unfeigitedly, that she could not comprehend 
the holiness of the feeling she mocked and derided, 
j Selina’s destined husband meanwhile was absent on the 

I continent. He had an estate in Normandy, and was com- 

! pelled to be present during the progress of some itnprove- 

i ments. On his return they would be married, and Selina 

I waited till then with considerably less patience and 

{ philosophy than Lucy evinced. Fifty times a day did 

j she peevishly lament the delay; but not, alas ! from any 

I excess of affection to the man she was about to marry; 

i it was always apropos of some small inconvenience or 

I privation that she murmured. If she had to walk into 

I the town, she would sigh for tho time * when, as Mrs 

I Forde, she would have a carriage at her own exclusive 

i; command;’ or if she coveted some costly bauble, the 
j name of Alfred was breathed impatiently, and a reference 
I to ‘pin-money’ was sure to follow. The marriage might 
I hare taken place by proxy with singular advantage: if 
i Mr Forde had sent a cheque on his banker for half the 
I amount of his income. Miss Selina would have married 
! it with all the complacency in the world ! 

Mr Davenant’s woildly affairs at this juncture were not 
in such a prosperous state as a man of his wisdom hail a 
right to expect. In fact he was involved in considerable 
dilliculties, from which he scarcely saw a way of extri- 
I eating liimsolf, when most fortunately, as he averred, an 
old uncle of his, from whom he liad what is called ‘ ex¬ 
pectations,’ voluntarily proposed visiting him at U-. 

i Tho night before his arrival, the wise portion of the Da- 
venant family sat in solemn conclave, discussing the 
proper method of turning this visit to account. Lucy 
sat in a corner, silent and unnoticed, quietly sewing, 
‘; while the family council went on. 

i Of course Mr Davenaut never thought for an instant 
of jmrsuiiig the truthful and straightforward course of 
j I stating his difficulties to his relation, and honestly asking 
I' him for assistance. 

* If old Atkinson suspected my affairs were in the dis- 
' order in which they unfortunately arc,’ said Mr Davenant 
:' gravely, ‘ he would instantly alter his will, and leave the 
considerable sum, which I know he intends for me, to 
. some one who is not so imprudent, as I suppose ho would 
C-. 1 II it, as I have been. I shall not easily forget his 
anger when my Cousin .lohn ran into debt, and applied to 
liiin for the money to save him from prison. He gave him 
the money; but you’ll see John wont have a sixpence 
more: so much lor being candid and sincere, as the silly 
fellow said to me.’ 

At length it was arranged that Mr Davenant should 
ask his uncle to lend him L.5000, in order to make a 
. I singularly-profitable investment which was then open. 

, i ‘I shall tell him,’ said Mr Davenant, ‘ that I could 
' easily command the money without troubling him, by 
,! calling in part of my capi^, but that I scarcely think 
' that a prudent course at th^resent juncture, because 1 
I expect seon to be called upon to pay tho girls’ inorriage 
! portions. Ho will bo pleased at my prudence, and the 
I last thing ho will suspect will be that I really need the 
I money: so that will do excellently.’ 

' ‘ Dear papa,’ ventured Lucy, bent on making one 

attempt to induce him to adopt the simpler course of 
< conduct—dear papa, are you sure this is really your 
I ‘ most politic plan 1 Would it not bo so/er to tell Mr 
Atkinson your position, and ask him to assist you 1 In- 
i jesd—indeed—the h-iUk is the best and surest policy.’ 

‘ Difubtless,’ said her father contemptuously, ‘ niy 
I candid Cousin John found it so, and will find it so when 
Mr Atkvison’s will is read, and he sees his name is struck 
out. Leave mo alone, child; you understand nothing of 
such things—^you haven’t the least idea of worldly wis- 
I dom,’ s 


Thus was poor Lucy always repulsed when she at¬ 
tempted to advise. She could only comfort hermlf with - 
the hope that one day perhaps her parents would think 
and act differently. 

Mr Atkinson came the next day: he was a cheerful, 
pleasant-looking, silver-haired old man, and was cordial ‘ 
and affectionate to the whole family. Sincere and truth¬ 
ful himself, he was perfectly unsuspicious of deceit or 
design in others. Thus everything promised well for Mr 
Davenant’s plan, more especially os the old man bad 
rapidly become much attached to the two girls; Selina, 
with her liveliness and spirit, amusedjnaiid Lucy, geutle, 
aud ever anxious for the comfort ot all about her, in¬ 
terested biro. 

On the fourth day, therefore, Mr Davenant commenced ’ 
operations. He alluded to a particular foreign railway, 
the shares of which were then much below par, but which 
were certain, at a future and no very distant period, to 
arrive at a considerublo premium. He said that he would 
willingly invest L.5U00 in these shores, certain that in g 
short time he should quadruple the sum, if it were not 
for the payment of his girls’ marriage portions, for Which ' 
he should soon bo called on. And after a great deal of 
preparatory * beating about the bush,’ he candidlp, as he 
said, asked his uncle if he would lend him this L',5000 
for twelve mouths. 

Mr Atkinson looked grave, which his nephew observing,* 
lie looked grave also. 

‘ You see, tiarnuel,’ said the old man, ‘ if it were really 
to do you a service, you should have the money. If your 
business required it—if you were in temporary embarrass¬ 
ment, and needed these thousands to help you out of it 
— t/icp should be yours ; but ’- 1 

He paused, and fixed his eyes on tho ground in deep I 
thought. Mr Davenant started, and coloured as he ; 
listened; and involuntarily he thought of poor Luc;^’s j 
slighted advice. Her earnest words, ‘ Indeed—indeed— , 

the truth is the best and surest policy,’ rung olcarly in 1 
his ears, ami he felt now that she was liyht: but it was j 
too late now (or at least he thought so) to repair his ! 
error, and return to the straight path. He had made a I 
point, ever since his uncle’s arrival, of boasting to him of | 
Ikis improved prospects, of the solid basis on which his 1 
fortune stood, aud of tlie iiourishing state of his business. I 
He could not now retract ail he had said, and lay bay his ! i 
difficulties—his necessities. Besides, even now perhaps ; I 
that would not be prudent: old Atkinson might be but 1 1 
tryinp him after all. Mr Davenant’s little moment of 1 j 
right feeling soon passed away, and he was, alas! ‘ him- [ 1 
self again ’ by tho time his uncle again began to speak, :! 

‘ 1 don’t like these speculations, S.amuel,’ said he; 

' they are dangerous things: if once you get involved in ! 
them, you never know when to leave off: besides, they | 
distract your attention from more legitimate objects: | 
your business might suffer. _ The business of a man prone 
to speculate in matters be is unused to deal with rarely 
flourishes.’ 

Mr Davenant inwardly acknowledged the truth of . 
these remarks. It was by specidation that he was brought 
to his present embarrassments; but he said nothing. 

‘ Take my advice, Sam,’ continued Mr Atkinson, plac¬ 
ing his hand impressively on his nephcAv’s arm, ‘ and 
have nothing to do with these railways. Whether you | 
gain or lose by them, they distract your attention, you 
see, from your business, and so you lose one way at all 
events. Don’t meddle witil them.’ 

Mr Davenant felt it imperative to make one grand 
effort more. • : 

‘ Nay, my dear uncle,’ h« said smiling, ‘ whether you 
can accoramodate me with this sum or not, it’s of no use 
trying to persuade me out of my scheme. I am deter¬ 
mined to invest the money, but shall not afterwards 
trouble myself more about it. I shall purchase the 
shares; and whether I eventually make or lose money by 
them, I shall not worry myself respecting them, ,At a I 
fitting opportunity I shall turn them into rooneihagain, | 
and whatever they produce is (but this is enire «o«i,_you 
understand) to be divided, equally between Ay two ^Is.’ , | 

Mr Atkinson’s face brighteneu. ' Oh, 1 begin to see, j 
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he exclaimed; ‘ I perceive—it is for your two dear chil¬ 
dren. .You are a good fellow, Davenant: foig|re me 
that I mlginterpreted your object. Certainly, if over 
epoculation is justifiable, it would be in such a case,’ 
continued the old man in a ruminative tone; ‘ and you 
shall not lose your object, Sam; your girls shall have 
the chance; the L.5000 shall bo invested, and they shall 
have whatever it may produce. Don’t you trouble your¬ 
self; don’t in the least embarrass or inconvenience your¬ 
self in order to raise this sum; leave it to me—leave it 
to me: I’ll arrange it for the doer girls’ sake.’ 

Mr Davenant, never doubting that a cheque for L.500U 
would soon be forthcoming, was jirofuso in his acknow¬ 
ledgments, and the uncle and nephew parted mutually 
satisfied—the one to enjoy his raatitutinal walk, the other 
to exchange congratulations with his wife, and receive 
proper praise for his successful diplomacy. 

Still, he could not but wonder, and feel somewhat un¬ 
comfortable, ns the day appointed for Mr Atkinson’s 
departure drew nigh, and he had yet heard nothing of tho 
L.6000. At lengtli he grew so very apprehensive, that it 
had been forgotten, or that something would interfere with 
his possession of it, that us tiic money was becoming every 
day of more vital importance to his interests, he ventuied 
again to speak to liis nn<-lo on the subject. Ilia first 
words were checked; and the old man, by rapidly speak- 
" ing himself, prevented his saying more. 

‘ Itcst easy—rest easy,’ said he; ‘ it is all right: I 
haven’t forgotten anything about the afiulr, I can assure 
ou. You shall hear fioiii me on the subject after 1 get 
oiuc; meanwhile make your mind ^uite easy. The giils 
shall have their railway shares, Sam; don’t worry jour- 
sell.’ 

With this Mr Davenant was fain to be content; yet it 
was not without sundry uncomforlnblc feelings of doubt 
V>d pciplc^Lity that he watched bis unele enter bis tra¬ 
velling-carriage, ami waved his hand to iiim, as two post- 

horses rapidly wliirled iiim away from B-. A foi t- 

night passed, and excepting a hasty letter, announcing 
his safi; arrival in Cllnucestershirc, nothing was heard 
from Mr Atkinson, hit Davenant’s ciuditnrs were cla¬ 
morous, and would no lofiger bo put off; a complete 
exposure of his affairs appeared inevitable; and in this 
extremity lie wrote to his uncle, saying that he wished to 

purchase the shares iu the -- Railway immediately, 

as it was a desirable opportunity, and every day )night 
render it less advantageous. Therefore he intreated him 
to enclose a draft for the amount, that he might forward 
it to his broker, and obtain the shaics. 

By return of )>ost an answer ai rived : — 

‘ My Dkau Sam,’ ran tlio letter, ‘ you need not be so 
very impatient. 1 was only wailing till the whole affair 
was concluded to write to you. I have heard this morn¬ 
ing from the broker I have employed. Tlie purcliaso of 
the shares is concluded, and very advantageously I 
think. Your dear girls may expect, I think, pretty for¬ 
tunes in time; but don’t soy a -word al>oul it to them, in 
case of disappointment. I’ve transacted the whole busi¬ 
ness without you, because I don’t want you to turn your 
thoughts from your* own affairs, and, more or less, your 
attention w'ould have been distracted from them by dab¬ 
bling in these 1-ailway matters. I’ve managed it all very 
well. The broker 1 employ is, I am told, an honest, 
trustworthy fellow, an<I 1 have given him orders to sell 
out when the shares are at v^at be considers a fair pre¬ 
mium. So you will have nothing to do with the matter, 
you see, which is what I wish, for 1 fear you are rather 
dispoed to speculate; and if once you get into the way 
of these railways, peihaps you may be leil on further 
than you originally intended. And yon ueodii’t be dis¬ 
appointed; for instead of lendiruj you the money, I give 
it to the two dear girls, and all that may accrue to it 
when these shares are sold. I hope it will be a good 
sum : have my blessing with it; but, os I said ! 

before, .dbn’t sag a word to them till yon give them the 
mone$''. Enclosed are the documents connected with the 
chares.—Yours faithfully, ^ Samuel Aikinson,’ 
Poor Mr Davenant! This letter, with the enclosed 
documents (which he had fondly hoped were cheques for 


the L.5000}—documente utterly useless of course to him 
to aid him in his present difficulties—this letter drove 
him to* despair. Mrs Davenant and Selina were likewise 
coufounded: Lucy, by her father’e express request, was 
not informed of tlieir defeated plans. 

But matters now grew worse with Mr Davenant, and 
bankruptcy was loomiiig in the distance. His affairs were 
now more involved than ever; and even the L.5000, had 
he obtained it, would not now have availed to restore his 
sinking credit. In this dilumina he proposed raising 
money on the security of the railway Eh.aros, but here , 
Selina showed tho 'lesult of her education in uorldig 
wisdom. 

' Nonsense, papa,’ was her dutiful remark in reply to 
this suggestion; ‘ it will do you no good, you know, and 
only reiiUer me and Lucy poorer. 1 am of ago; and ns 
the shares aru mine, you can’t sell them, you know,’ she 
added in some confusion; for even her selfishness could 
not quite supply her with a proper amount of noncha¬ 
lance iu thus spe.iking to her father. 

‘ 1 can sell them with your permission, of course?’ said j 
Mr Davenant, hardly coiiiprelLeudiiig the full extent of ' 
her nieaiiing. 

‘Yes, 1 know. Dut you see, papa, it’s bad enough for ; 
me as it is: I shall not liave the fortune 1 was always | 
taught to expect; and really, ns it wont do you any real ; 
good, 1 thiiikl should beveryunwise to let you sell tliein.’ : 

‘ You refuse your permission then?’ exclaiinod t1\e | 
father. Selina bowed her head, and left the room. Mr 
Davonant clasped his hands in anguish, not at the failure 
of this last hope, but at the agonizing ingratitude of bis 
favouiite child, and wept; and while he yet groaned aloud i 
in his misery, Lucy entered the room. It is alvv.ays a sad 
thing to beliold a ninn weep; but to Lucy, who now, for 
the first time iu her liie, belield her father ii)\der the in- 
llucnee of feeling, it was a gie.vt and painful shock. But 
it is one of tlic first instincta of woman to console, and in 
a laoiiieiit she was kneeling by bis side, her arms wound I 
about bis neck, her te.ars mingling with his. All Ills 
harshness to her—the little allectioii ho had ever shown 
her^—the many times her love had been repulsed — ail 
was forgotten; she only rcmeTiibcicd that ho was her i 
father, and in trouble, and cither of these ties vias 
sufficient to insure her affectionate sympatliy. Mr IXavc- j 
nant felt deeply the iiigtatitudo of belina; but yet moic 
intensely did the tenderness of his youngest child cut j 
him to the soul. It was a lesson wliicli lie never forgot; I 
and Irom that day be was a better, if not, according to i 
his former creed, a wiser man. lie told Lucy the vvholo 
story of the railway Bharc.>i, and liis iiiipeiidiiig ruin. 
Lucy intreated him to use her portion of the sliares iin- 
mediately; and though his recent grief had humbled him, 
and rendered him less selfish- -and he was unwilliiig to 
take advantage of her generosity—yet as she assured him 
that she would never accept the money which was ori¬ 
ginally intended for his use, he at length consented. But 
the tide of ruin was not to be so easily stemiiied, iiinl 
the striekeu man and bis bewildered wife now patiently 
listened to their only remaining divughter; for Selina Iiad ' 
gone with some friends, and with her ‘shares’ in her 
pocket, to Normandy, there to join Mr Forde, and be ! 
married to him before he ^came aware that his bride’s i 
father was .i ruined man.^^ucy advised her father to 
go to Mr Atkinson, tell him the whole truth, avd intreat 
his assistance, * He is so kind-hearted, dear papa, that 
he will do what you want: ho will lend you sufficient 
money to relieve you from these embarrassments, and • 
then you will do very well.' 

Mr Davenant clung to this hope like a drowning man 
to a frail plank, lie set off instantly for Oloocestershire. 
With what intense anxiety Mis Davenant and Lucy' 
awaited his return may be imagined. They received no 
letter from him; hut three days after his depart^ure he 
returned, looking pale, weary, and hopeless. 

Mr Atkinson liiul died a few days before ho had arrlvod 
at his house. He had been present at the reading of the 
will, which was dated only a month back. In it ho be¬ 
queathed the bulk of his property to that same * candid 
Cousin fi'ohu ’ whose wisdom Mr Davenant had so decried. 

s 
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* Bocauae,* said the will, * I have reason to know that he 
is in diiSoalties; and as he has a wife and family dejiend- 
in<; on him, he must need the money more than my other 
nephew, Bamuel Darenant, whom I visited a short time 
since for the express purpose of seeine if his affairs were 
prosperous. I have reason to suppose that they are so, and 
that an^ increase to his means, so far from adding to his 
prosperity, would induce him to speculate, and perhaps 
so lose all he has acquired by years of industry. There¬ 
fore I revoke a former bequest to him of L.20,000, and 
bequeath it instead to my third nephew, George Charles 
Atkinson,’ &o. &c. 

‘You were right, Lucy!’ exclaimed Mr Darenant 
penitently; ‘ the truth is the safest, surest policy.’ 

Fortitude ond perseverance were among the virtues of 
both Mr Darenant and his wife. They met their diffi¬ 
culties steadily and firmly, and got ultimately through 
them with credit. But they were now t'o old to com¬ 
mence life anew, and gladly availed themselves of the 
I affectionate intreaty of Lucy and her husband — for 
Arthur Meredith was now a fiourishing barrister—to take 
up their house with them. 

Selina was not happy in her marriage. Her husband’s 
largo property was all imaginary; ho wns, in fact, a 
ruined spendthrift; and all tlicy had to subsist on after 
I they were married was the money arising from those oft- 
I named railway shares. Selina could nut reproach her 
I husband for deceiving her, for she had deceived liiiii. Not 
I till they had been throe weeks wedded did hir Forde 
I know that his bride’s father was ruined, and tiiat he 
! need expect no marriiige i)ortiou further than that she 
i already had. ‘ Had you told me tlie trutli,’ he said to 
I her, when one day she reproached him with his ])oveiiy, 
I ‘ I would have told t/ou the truth. But 1 thought you 
would be a rich woman, and that your forDune would be 
sufficient to support us both.’ Selina couhl not rcjily. 

Mr and Mrs Davenant, when they contrast tlte melan¬ 
choly accounts of the end of Selina’s scheming with tho 
happy married life of their younger daughter, cannot 
hut own how superior was tho wisilom of the latter; and 
they now cordially acknowledge the veracity of tlnvt 
golden sentiment of one of our modern sages—‘One who 
is always true in the great duties of life is nearly always 
wise.’ 


THE T A M A K 1 N D.T n E E. 

Evebvbody knows tlie agreeable tamarind preserve we 
receive from the West Indies; everybody has occasion¬ 
ally produced by its aid a cooling uinl welcome bever- 
ngc; and everybody (at least in Scotland) has con¬ 
ferred, by its means, upon the insipid gruel recommeinled 
for a cold a finely-acidulated taste. Everybody likewise 
knows that the taniaiiiid is pretty largely employed in 
our Materia Medica, and that its effect, when eaten un- 
conipounded, is gently aperient: but for all that, very 
few persons are acquainted with certain curious parti¬ 
culars connected with the tree which produces this popu¬ 
lar fruit. 

The tamarind-tree is one of the fahciccce, or order of 
Icgumiuous plants; ‘an order,’ says Lindley, ‘not only 
among the most extensive that arc known, but also one 
of the most important to man, whether wo consider the 
beauty of'the numerous species, which are among the 
gayest-coloured and most graceful plants of every region, 
ox their Applicability to a thousand useful purposes.’ To 
Jive an idea of the wide extension of this order, we may 
say that it includes tho acacia, the logwood and rosewood 
of commerce; tho laburnum, the furze, and the broom; 

I the bean, pla, vetch, clover, trefoil, indigo, gum-arabic, 
and other gums and, drugs. There are two species of 
tamarinds—the East and tho West Indian—exhibiting 
some considerable difference, more especially in the pods, 
which are much shorter in the latter species, and the 

a leas rich and plentiful. In the West Indies, the 
is Amoved, and tho legume preserved, by being 
placed in jars intermixed with layers of sugar; or else the j 
vessel is filled up with boiling sugar, which penetrates to 
the bottom. The Turks nod Arabs use this fruA, pre- i 


pared either with sugar or honey, os an article of food; 
and for its cooling properties it is a favourito in journeys 
in the desert. In Nubia it ie ibrmed into cakes, baked in 
the sun; and these are afterwards used in producing a 
cooling drink. In India, likewise, it is used both as food 
and drink; but there it is never treated with sugar, 
but merely dided in the sun. When eaten as food, it is 
toasted, soaked in water, and then boiled, till the taste, 
it is said, resembles that of the common bean. 

In India the tamarind-tree is a very beautiful object, 
its spreading branches flinging even with tlieir tiny leaves 
an extensive shade. In one season its pretty straw- 
coloured flowers refresh the eye; and in another its long 
brown pods, which are shed plentifully, afford a more 
substantial refreshment to the traveller. The Hindoos, 
however, prize it chiefly as a material for cleaning their 
brass vessels, although they likewise use it as a condi¬ 
ment for their curries and other dishes, and likewise 
make it into pickles and preserves. For the last-men¬ 
tioned purpose a red variety is the most esteemed, both • 
the timber and the fruit being of a sanguine hue. 'ITie 
tamarind, liowcver, is chiefly planted by tlte roadside, 
or on the rising biuiks of a tank; and in the lowor parts 
of Bengal, where it grows in the natural forests of the 
Siiiiderbuitds, it is the most cuinmon kind of firewood, 
being never used for any more dignified purpose. The , 
tiativo never chooses this lioautiful tree, as he does the 
palm, the iicem, or the mournugosh, to overshadow his 
but; and it is never admitted into the mango groves 
sacred to tlie gods, although the silk-cotton and the 
luuiiwha are not forbidden that consecrated groniid. 

But tile pi'ejudioe goes further still. No khitviutgar, 
or cook, will hang a piece of meat on a tamarind-tree; 
he believes that meat thus exposed does not keep well, 
and that it becomes unfit for salting. A traveller, though 
very willing to eat of the fruit, will not unload his pad# 
or rest under its branchc.'!; ond a soldier, tired as ho may 
be with a long march, will rather wander farther on than 
pile his arms in its shade. There is an idea, in fact, at 
least in Bengal, that there is something unlucky or un¬ 
healthy, some antiipio spell or some noxious vapour, 
surrounding this beautiful tree; although we are nut ' 
aware that science has yet discovered that there is any¬ 
thing really hurtful in its exhalations. 

Another strange notion connected with the taraarAd- 
treo is thus mentioned by a correspondent;—‘ Often have 
I stood as a youngster gazing with astonishment at a | 
couple of bearers belabouring a largo knotty root, of some j 
eight feet in girth, with their axes, making the chips fiy | 
off in every direction; which, upon jiickiiig up, 1 used to | 
find covered over nith unintelligible scribbles, \iiiich the | 
bearers gravely told me was tho writing of tho gods.’ | 
Here we have our tree in a new light: this outcast 
from the sacred groves is inscribed with holy charooters ! 
Who shall interpret their meaning 1 Aie they like the 
mark set upon tho forehead of Cain ! ()r is the legend 
intended as a perpetual consolation under the prejudices 
and indignities of men 1 All we know is, that the white 
fir-like grains of the tamarind wood ai-e written over in 
nn unknown tongue by means of a sni'all thread-like vein 
of a black colour. t 

There is a similar superstition connected with aiiother 
Indiaii tree, the kulpa briksha, or silver-tree, so called 
from the colour of the hark. The original kulpa, which 
now stands in the garden d the god Indra in the first 
heavon, is said to have been one of the fourteen remark¬ 
able things turned up by the churning of the ocean W the 
gods and demons. But howoyer this may be, the name of 
Ham and his consort Seeta is written upon the silvery 
trunks of all its earthly descendants t Colonel Sleeman, 
when travelling in lipper India, had the curiosity to 
examine many of these trees on both sides of the load; 
and sure enough the name of tho incarnation of V’ishnu 
mentioned was plainly enough discernible, written in 
Sanscrit characters, and apparently soino_ supemat&ral 
hand —‘ that is, there was a softness in the impressICn, as 
if the finger of some supernatural being had traced the 
characters.’ The traveller endeavoured to argue his 
attendants out of their senses; but unluckily he c<mld 
♦ s s 
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find no tree, honrerer near or distant, without the name*; 
the oiiljr difference being in the size of the letters, which 
in some cases were Inr^e, and in others small. At length 
he observed a kulpa in a hollow below the road, and 

I one on a precipice above, both in situations accessible 

I with such difficulty, that he was sure no mortal scribe 
i would take the trouble to get at them. Ho declared 

I I confidently his opinion that the names would not be 
j found on these trees, and it was proved that he was 

light. But this was far from affecting the devout faith 
of his Hindoo followers. * Doubtless,’ said one, ‘ they 

I have in some way or other got rubbed off; but God will 
' renew them in His own time.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ remarked an¬ 
other, ‘ he may not have thought it necessary to write at 

I, all upon places where no traveller could decipher them.’ 

1 1 ‘ But do you not see,’ said the traveller, losing patience, 
‘ that these names are all on the trunk within reach of a 

11 mail’s hand 1 ’ ‘Of course they are,’ replied they, ‘ since 

II the miracle could not be distinguished by the eyes of 

I L men if they were written higher up 1 ’ 

!! A shrub called the trolsce is a representation of the 
, same goddess Seeta, and is every year married with great 
^ ceremony to a sacred stone called Saligrum, a rounded 
pebble supposed to represent the good Vishnu, of whom 
! Ham was an incarnation. On one occasion described, the 
procession attending this august ceremony consisted of 
I! elephants, 1200 camels, and 4UU(> horses, all inouiitcd 
' and, elegantly caparisoned. Above 10U,OUO persons were 
' present at this pageant, at whicli the little pebble was 
mounted on the leading e1e]>hant, and thus carried in 
I state to his tree goddess. All the ceremonies of a lliii- 
I don marriage were gone through, and then the god and 
I goddess were left to repose together till the next season 
; ill the temple of Sudora. 

' Indian trees, however, it must be said, are, from all 
I faccouiits, much more woitliy ot the honours of super- 
1 stition than lliose of less fervid climes. A traveller men- 
I tions an instance of the ‘sentient principle’ occurring 
I among the denizens of an Indian forest. Two trees, he 
tells us, of different kinds, although only three feet apart, 

, had grown to the height of fifty or sixty feet, when one 
of them took the liberty of throwing out a low branch in 
such a way as to touch the trunk of his neighbour, and 
thus occasion much pain and irritation. ' On this tho 
I afitfeted tree in turn threw out a huge excrescence, which 
! not only enveloped the offending branch, but strangled it 
{ so completely as to destroy it utterly; the ends of the 
deadened boughs projecting three or four feet beyond the 
I excrescence, while the latter was carried on a distance of 
I tiiree feet across to the shaft of the tree, so as to render 
I all chances of its future movement wholly impossible!’ 

I This appears to our traveller to display as much fere- 
' thought and sagacity as taking up an artery for aneu- 
I risin, or tying splints round a broken bone. 

! But in a country where trees ore the objects of such 
I veneration, and where those that arc neither holy nor 
' sagacious are admitted without scruple to the best arbo- 
j rical society, how comes it that the boiutiful, tho um- 
I brageous, and the beneficent tamarind is looked upon ns 
the outlaw of the'plantation, the pariah of the forest? 
This is a very puzzling circumstance, and one that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, we can only set down to 
the caprice and ingratitude of man. 


TRACINGS OF THf/nORTH OF EUROPE. 

CHRISTIANIA TO I.AITROAAnD. 

C 

A j.ANT> journey of 3.34 English miles, which usually 
occupies five or six days, was now before me. The 
road passes along one of the finest as well as most 
extensive valleys in Norway, and is further distin¬ 
guished by crossing the celebrated range of mountains 
i called the Dovre Field [Dovre pronounced Dowo], 
I wtii^.' may be called the backbone of the country, as 
I the Grampian range is that of the Scottish Highlands. 
I Along this road, as usual, there is a series of stations, 
I but none of them is of so high a character ns to present 

I . « fl ^ 


the luxury of wheaten bread. One of my duties, there- 
1 fore,.on the last day of ihy stay in Cliristiania, was to 
obtain a bag of biscuits for use on tlie way. Being 
anxious to secure a passage in a steamer which was to 
leave Trondheim on the 18th July, I allowed seven 
days for the journey, and started at one o'clock on the 
11th, thus allowing an extra day for any accidental 
delay upon the road. 

The first two or three stages being across certain in¬ 
termediate valleys, we have much up-hill and down-hill 
work along roads by no means good. It was pitiable to 
sec the little heavy-laden carts of the peasantry toiling 
up the steep ascents, each with its forked pike trailing 
behind it, on wliiuh to rest the vehicle, while the horse 
siionld stop a few minutes at a time to recover breath 
and strengtii. Many were conducted by women; and I 
could not but admire the hardy, independent air of tliese 
females, as tlicy sat, wliip in hand, urging their steeds \ 
along, thougli, as miglit be expected from such a rough | 
out-of-door life, their figures exhibit little of the attrac¬ 
tions of their 8c.v. At many places I found rock-sur¬ 
faces with dressings generally in a north and south 
direction, being that of the valleys. It is not unworthy | 
of remark that two of the rivers are crossed by modern 
wooden bridges, where a pontage is paid; and these 
were the only charges approaching to the character of 
a toll to wliieli I was subjected tliroughout the whole of 
my travels iii Scandinavia. Of tlie valleys, one is full | 
of sandy, a second of clay terraces, marking some de- ' 
cided ditlerence in the former submerged condition of i; 
the two districts. On passing into a third at Trygstad, I 
we find a vast plateau composed of clay below and pure { 
sand above, bearing magnificent pine-forests, and which I i 
extends, without any intermission, to the foot of the |. 
Miiisen Lake. It would be a curious study to any native I, 
geologist to examine this formation, and to trace its {i 
source, and the circumstances under which it was de- ' | 
posited. There are remarkable generalities about such I' 
things. Instructed by what I liad seen in Scotland, as :' 
soon as I observed the valley filled with sand up to a I! 
certain height a few miles below where I knew a lake : 
to be, I mentally predicted that tliis formation woiilil , 
terminate at the foot of the Like, and that tliere would j | 
be no terraces on the liill-sides above that sheet of 'j 
water. Such proved to be the case. i' 

A short stage before reaching the foot of ttic litioscn ; 
Lake, we pass one of those objects so extraordinary in | 
Norway—a country mansion ; that is to say, a hand- j j 
some house adapted for the residence of a family in 11 
afiluent circumstances. It is called Eidsvold, and was | i 
once the property of a family named Anker, but now ' 
belongs to the public, in consequence of tlie interesting 11 
distinction conferred on it in 1814, when a national assem- ! | 
bly sat hero and framed the constitution under which tlic |; 
country is now so happily placed. The purchase of this >' 
house by a national sub.scription is an agreeable circum- 11 
stance, as it marks tliat deep and undivided feeling | 
wliiuh the Norwegian people entertain regarding their I' 
constitution—a fueling perhaps more impcA'tant tlian i { 
the character of the constitution itself, as it is what |! 
mainly secures its peaceful working. Tliis cipstitution : 
has now stood for tliirty-five years, with a leu amouni 
of dissent and dissatisfaction on the part of the people 
tlian has happened in the case of any other experiment 
of the same kind in modern Europe. It is tfntiUed to hc 
regarded as a successful experiment; and, as sucli, of 
course may well be viewed with some interest by the rest 
of Europe, especially at a time when so many (political 
theories are on their trial, and so few seem likely to stand 
good. The main fact is the election, every three years, 
of a body called the Storthing, which separatedtself into 
an Upper and Lower House, enacts and repeals laws, 
and regulates all matters connected with the revenue. 
The ftyal sanction is required for these laws; but if 
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tlie ^pl(j are bent upon any measure disapprored ot by | 
the King, they have only to re-introduce and pass it in 
two more successive Storthings, when it would become 
law without the royal assent. Thus the Norwegians 
may be said, in Benthamian language, to minimise the 
monarchical principle. But how is the Storthing con¬ 
stituted? The right of voting depends on a low pro¬ 
perty qualiilcatioii. The qualifled voters in sroail dis¬ 
tricts elect persons called election-men, who again meet 
by themselves, and elect, usually, but not necessarily, 
out of their own number, representatives of larger dis¬ 
tricts, who in turn form the Storthing, the whole numbers 
of whicli are somewhat under a hundred. It is a sys¬ 
tem of universal suffrage, exclusive only of the humble -t 
labouring-class. It may be said to be a government of 
wlmt we call the middle-classes, and all but a pure de¬ 
mocracy ; but it is essential to observe that the bulk of 
the people of Norway are of the kind which we recog¬ 
nise as a middle-class, for of hereditary nobility they 
have none, and the nun-electurs are a body too humble 
in circumstances, and too well matched in numbers by 
the rest, to have any power for good or evil in the case. 
There arc other iinportant considerations : land is held | 
in Norway, not upon the feudal, but the udnl principle, 
whicli harmnniso.s much better with democratic forms; 
there being no right of primogeniture, estates are kept 
down at a certaip moderate extent; in tlie general cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, there can be no massing of 
wealth in a few hands, and therefore little of that spe¬ 
cies of inlluenec. The apparently ultra-liberal system of 
Norway being thus adapted to many things more or less 
peculiar to the country, it may have att.iined a success 
liere which it would not obtain elsewhere, or at least 
not till a proper groundwork had been laid in social 
arrangements. Tills is a proposition which seems to 
derive iiiueh support from recent political failures in 
Germany, Italy, and, shall we add, France ? The abrupt 
decreeing of a democratic constitution, in supersession 
of a government which has been absolute for centuries, 
is seen to be an absurdity, though one, perhaps, which 
nothing but experiment could have demonstrated. 

It was still far from night when I arrived at Mindc, 
at tlie foot of the Midscii Lake. This sheet of water, 
sixty-three English miles in length, terminates here in 
a curve formed in the sandy plateau, through which its 
V aters hare made for theinselrcs a deep trench. Tiie 
little inn nestles under the steep bank on the west side 
of the outlet, commanding from its back-windows a 
view along the lake. As the point where the river 
must be ferried, and whence the steamers start on their 
course along the lake, it is n place of sonic importance. 
It lias even been proposed to have a railway from Chris¬ 
tiania to Mindc, and the ground has been surveyed by Mr 
Robert Stcplienson ; but this is not likely to be realised 
fur some years to come. I found the porch of the inn 
filled with guests enjoying their pipes ; two or three of 
tiiciii were uflicers, and one of these, I was told, had the 
duty of superintending the post stations of a certain 
district. Amongst others was one of those dirty young 
men of the student genus who arc so prevalent on the 
continent; travelling with only a little satchel slung 
from their shoulders, and thus evidently unprovided 
with so n^ucli as a change of linen or a set of niglit- 
clutlies, yet always sure to be found lugging along a 
tobacco-pipe half as big as themselves, together with a 
formidaMe pouch of tobacco depending from a button¬ 
hole. The inn consisted of two floors, in the lower of 
which was a good-sized public room, gay with prints of 
the royal fiynily and such-like; from this on one side 
Went off two bedrooms; on the other adjoined a kitchen, 
and other family apartments. Stables, sheds, and store¬ 
houses of various denomitiations stood near by, so as 
to furnf what Allan Ramsay calls a rural square. It 
was a comfortable cstablisliment, and the females who 
conducted it were respectable-looking people. There 
was also a landlord, who was always coming in, appa¬ 
rently under an anxiety to do something, but never did 
it. I bud a good meal served up in the public, room, 


and enjoyed the evening soene on the lake very greatly, 
but found the occasional society of the other guefti in 
this apartment disagreeable, in consequence of thqir 
incessant smoking, and their habit of frequent spitting 
upon the floor. It is seldom that I find associates in 
inns who come up to my ideas of what is-right and 
proper in personal habits. The most of them indulge, 
more or less, in devil’s tattooing, in slapping of fingers, 
in puffing and blowing, and other noises anomalous and 
indescribable, often apparently merely to let the other 
people ill the room know that they are there, and not 
thinking of anything in particular. Few seem to be 
under any sense of the propriety of subduing as much 
as possible all sounds connected with the animal fiinc- 
tjons, though even breathing might and ought to be 
managed in perfect silence. In Norway the case is 
particularly bad, as the gentlemen, in addition to every¬ 
thing else, assume the privilege of smoking and spitting 
in every room of every house, and even in the presence 
of ladies.* To a sensible and wellbred person all such 
things are as odious as they are unnecessary. It is 
remarkable throughout the continent how noisily^eii 
conduct themselves. Tliey have not our sense of quiet¬ 
ness being the perfection of refined life. At Miiide a 
gentleman over my head made an amount of noise with 
his luggage and his personal movements wliich asto¬ 
nished me, for it created the idea of a vast exertion 
being undergone in order to produce it, as if it had been 
thought that there was some important object to be 
served by noise, and the more noise tlic better. 

I bad intended to proceed next morning by the 
steamer along the lake, but I had been mtsinforroed as 
to the days of sailing, and found it necessary to spend 
my reserve day at Miiide. It was less of a hardship to 
me than it might have been to others, as I found more 
than enough of occupation in examining the physicals 
geography of the district The sandy plain runs up 
to the hills on both sides at an exceedingly small angle 
of inclination, and perfectly smooth. Uii the east side, 
near a place called (Kvrn, there is, close to the bills, 
a stripe of plain of higher inclination, and composed 
of gravel, so that the whole is exceedingly like that 
kind of sca-bcach which consists partly of hii almost 
dead flat of sand, and partly of a comparatively steep 
though short slope of gravel, adjoining to the (fry 
land. That the sea did once cover this plain, and rise 
against the gravel slope, I could have no doubt: the 
whole aspect of the objects spoke of it Tlicrc were 
also terraces in tlie valley below, indicating pauses in 
the subsidence (so to speak) of the sea. It waa of some 
importance, since the point formerly reached by the sea 
could here be so clearly marked, to ascertain how high 
that point was above the present sea-lcvci. My mea¬ 
surements, which were conducted with the level and 
stufl', using the lake as n basis, set it down as just about 
056 feet above the sea, being, as it clinnces, tlie height 
of an ancient sea-terrace at Bardstodvig, on the west 
coast of Norway, and also that of certain similar ter¬ 
races in Scotlaiid.t This coincidence may be accidental, 
but it is worthy of note, as possibly a result of causes 
acting to a general effect, more especially as it is not in 
this respect quite solitary. 

The dinner presented to me on the day of my slay 
at Minde might be considered as the type of such a 
meal bespoken at a tolerable country inn in Norway. 
It consisted of a dish of fried trout from the lake, with 
melted butter - sauce, and something like yorksliirc 
pudding to take with it: no more animal food,* but 
a dish of cream prepared in a manner resembling 
trifle, and accompanied by a copious supply of an over- 
luscious warm jelly; finally, a salad, ft is common in 
small Norwegian inns to put down, with one dinner-like 

* I am told that these habite do not exist in good society at 
Christiania. ^ 

t Tha greatest siunmer height of the MKisen Lake is 4.10 teil ; the 
winter height, 410 Finding the level at this time ten feet below 
the mark considered os that of highest water, 1 considered the lake 
as being now 4S0 feet above the see. 
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dish, a large bowl of what we call in Scotland lappered 
milkjbxit bearing a creamy surface, along with sugar: 
it seems to be a favourite regale with the natives; but 
I never could get into a liking fur it. In the clear 
warm day which I spent in the Minde inn, the lake 
presented-a beautiful placid scene; u boat was now and 
tlieii seen rowing lazily across its inirror-likc surface; 
but more generally nothing studded the silver sheet but 
the image of a passing summer cloud. 

In my rainliles to-day 1 saw many of the peasantry, 
and the interiors of a few of their houses. Tiiu wotimn 
are poor-looking creatures, dressed in the most wretched 
manner. Tliey want the smart taste seen even among 
the poorest young females farther south, as is parti- 
i cularly evidenced in tlieir head-dress, whicli consists 
! merely of a coarse handkerchief tied under the cltin 
I —a sort of apology for a hood rather than a hcad- 
; dress. There arc gre.at dilTcrcnces in the interiors of 
; the peasants' liouses ; but certainly many of tbem are 
h niiserable little cabins. As yet, I see few symptoms 
i ofprosperous life for tlie labouring-class in Nor- 
I way. It is different with the peasant projiriutors or 
; yeomen, called binider in their own country. Tlie house 
[ of a boiule is a long, double-storeyed, wooden house, 

I painted a dull red or j’ellow, with gauze wiiniow'-cur- 
I tains, and very neatly furnished witliin. Tlie life of 
■ tills class—the leading class of Norwegian society— 
i seetns generally comfortable, though not to the degree 
[ which is alleged in tlie glowing pages of Mr Laing; fur 
I they are very often cmbarras.sed by debt, mostly iii- 
i ciirred in order to pay otf the claims of brotlicrs and 
I sisters to their inlicritancc. At pro.sent, the labouring- 
class arc leaving Norway in considerable numbers to 
settle in America. Tliere is one particular district in 
Wisconsin whicli they flock to, and wliicli, I am told, 
•contains at least 6000 of these poor people. A govern¬ 
ment officer, whom I conversed with at Christiania, 
says it is owing to the superabundant numbers of the 
pe.ople. Tlie l.in(1, he alleges, has been brought to the 
utmost stretch of its productive power. Meanwhile, to 
U*e his expression, there is imp da viariage: the food 
I being iiisuflieient for tlie constantly-increasing numbers, 
i tliey must needs swarm off". Tliero is a like cmigra- 
I tion of tlie humbler class of peasantry from Sweden. 

I 'ITiiis we see that equally in the simple state of things 
I which prevails in Scandinavia, and in the liigh-wrniight 
i system of wealtliy Kngland, tliero is but a poor life for 
! the hireling unskilled labourer. Nowlicre does it a/rurd 
I more than a bare subsistence; often scarcely gives thi.s. 

1 'J'ho weather was now beeoniing very warm, while, 

1 with the increasing latitude, tlie day was sensibly’ 

; lengthening. On the evening of the 12th of July I 
went to bed at ten o’clock under a single slieet, with 
the window fully up, and read for an hour by the 
natural liglit. Next morning at six I vrent on board 
i the Jernbarden steamer, and was speedily on my’ way 
' along the Mibseii Lake. A raft behind contained my 
; own and nnotlier carriage. It proved a pleasant day’s 
I sailing, though there is nothing very striking in the 


with these circumstances, tlio idea that the engines 
had. been made in Glasgow caused me to feel more at 
home oil the 'Miosen Lake thaal could have expected. 
We had, however, ii more tedious voyage than usual, in 
consequence of tlie drag upon the vessel’s movements 
which we carried behind us, and we consequently did ' 
not reach the landing-place beneath the town of Lille- 
hammer till four o’clock. 

This being the only town between Christiahia and 
Trondheim, I was desirous of stopping at it; but we < 
had left ourselves barely enough of time to reach the 
station of a steamer at the foot of a second and smaller 
lake a few miles onward, by which I hoped to make out 
a hundred miles of travelling before wo should sleep, 
and thus leave myself comparatively at ease about the ; 
remainder of the journey. I therefore reluctantly i 
drove through this pleasant-looking little place. Soon ' 
after leaving Lillehanimer, the hills, which as yet had , 
been low and rather tamo, became steep and riiugli. ^ 
AVc pass along the left bank of the Lavuj, a large, fierce, j 
and rapid stream, of that green colour which indicates ' 
an origin among snow-clad mountains. My journey | 
might now liave been described by a line fnun n Scut- , 
tish poet—‘ liy’ Logan’s streams that run sao deep’— 
fur, by the usual affix of the article ea, tlie name of 
this river is sounded Logan, and thus is identical with 
.1 name attached to more than one stream in Scotland,* 
Nor is tills, by the way', a solitary case. Tlie river i 
wliicli enters the sea at ’Trondheim is the Nid, identical | ^ 
witli tlie Nith of JImnfriesshire fume, liven the gc- j, 
neric name for a river in Norway, rir, or. with tlie ] 
article, rlnn, uppcp.rs in our numerous tribe of lilvatis, 
Alwy lies, All.uis, Evans, niid Avons. , ■ 

About a couple of miles before reaching Mosshuiis, I 
the first station from l.,illchHmiiier, we meet n steep I: 
roiigli barrier, which crosses the valley, curving out¬ 
wards from tlie hill-face towards the river, and leaving | 
only a, narrow space between itself and the opposite 
hills for the streum to pass. On mounting to tlie top, 
we find that it has a flat surface of considerable extent. 

It is composed of blocks of stone of all sizes, up to tliat ; 
of a cottage, mixed with a pale clay. Presently an- i 
other such mass appears, in a terrace-like form, on the ! 
opposite bank of the river. A very’ little reflection, | 
aided by the reeuUectioii of some Swiss observations of I 
tlie preceding siinnner, enabled mo to detect in these | 
strange objects tlie fragments of an ancient moraine. A 1; 
glacier had once poured dow n the valley, terminating 
at this place, and hero depositing the loose materials [ \ 
wliieh it h.ad carried along with it from tile liighor 
grounds. Such loose materials come to form what is ' i 
called tlie terminal moraine of the glacier. Norway | 
must have tlicn had a iiiiieh colder climate than now, , i 
for there is not permanent snow in tliis district exeeiit ': 
upon the tops of the mountains—though in Western 1 1 
Norway there are still glaciers whicli descend almost 
to the level of the sea. On an improved temperature ' 
becoming prevalent, the glacier of the laigan valley ’ | 
had shrunk back, leaving its moraine as a memorial of 1 1 


scenery of tlie lake. The gentlemen sauntered about, or 
sat n]>un d£ek, constantly smoking from their lung 
I ]>ipc8. There were a few ladies, wlio seemed not at all 
I discompo.sed by tlic smoko, or any of its consequences. 

I A tall old general of iiifantp', in a dark cloak, exhausted 
1 I know not how many pipes, and Iiis servant seemed to 
have little to do but to fill the tube afresh from a poke of 
chopped tobacco not riincli less than a nose-bag Not¬ 
withstanding these barbarian practices, there is a vast 
amount of formal politeness among the native gentle¬ 
men and ladies; there is an incessant bowing and tak- 
I ing off of bats; and wlienever one is to leave the vessel, 

I he bids adieu to tlie company, thoiigli he perhaps never 
I met ono of them before. The captain could converse in 
I English, as is the common case in steamers throughout 
{ Norf 4 y and Sweden, this gift being indeed held as an 
I indispensable qualification fur the appointment. 1 had 
also some conversation with the engineer, an intelligent 
! German, who had been some years in England. Along 


the point it had once reached. In connection with this ' 
object, it is important to remark that the exposed rock- i! 
surfaces m the bottom, and a little way up the sides of ' | 
the valley, are smoothed; but the higher ixirts of tho j 
hill-sides are extremely rough and angular, and have 
evidently never been subjected to the action of ice. , 
So far there is a difference between this glen and the '' 
southern parts of the country. In the latter, where the 
eminences are low, the icc has passed over hill and vale 
in its own proper direction. Any ice tlfat lias beep ! ' 
liere has, on tlie contrary, followed the direction of the 
valley, forming in it one local and limited stream. | 

While Quist waited for flresh horses at Mosshnns, I 
walked on before to examine the country. 1 found the 
rocks to be of a schistous character, generally having 
their sharp angular sides presented to the rfiad. The 


* Lang in Norwegian aigniflee koIlt, It ie a generic toiiu here 
Rpcciolfy fippllcd. 
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i contrast which they presented to the emoothed surfaces 

I lower down, and to the general surface of Sweden and 

II Southern Norway, was striking, and such at to leave lio 
I j doubt that the one set of objects had been exempted from 
' a mechanical agency which had powerfully affected the 
I other. Amidst the thin woods of pine and birch which 
\ clothed the hill-sides I found abundance of the wild 
j strawberry, and made my acquaintance with this plea- 
i sajit fruit for the first time. Here and there were piles 

, I of cut wood, and the woodman’s stroke sounded tlirougii 
I tile glades. The declining sun tlircw the one side of 
I tile valley into deep shade, and bronglit out tho other 
; into equally strong ligiit. Now and then a wain was 
! I heard moving up the steep parts of the road, cheered 
: i by the voices of a rustic cortdge, wliose red cowls would 
' liave been keenly appreciated by the eye of a painter. 

I It was a beautiful scene, and a beautiful season—one of 
' ^ those opportunities which tite heart sometimes finds to 
: fall in upon itself in perfect satisfaction and repose. I 
I was glad, however, when, after what I tliought a too 
! i long delay, iny carriage made its aiqiearance. We 

I pushed rapidly on towards the bottom of the lake, and 

II were fortunate enough to reach it just as the steamer 
I was about to move off, about nine o’clock. 

It was a small and phainly-fiirnisbed vessel, wbinli 
I seemed to have exceedingly little custom, for lliere 
were not more tlian tlirce otlier passengers; and as 1 
, only paid aliout Is. SJ. for myself, servant, and car¬ 
riage, tlio general receipts must be very small. Tiic 
vessel is, liowover, conducted on so economical a prin¬ 
ciple, that comparatively few passengers must sullice 
' ‘ to make it pay. A ciiatty old gentleman, who seemed to 
' • be tile sole or ehief owner, took me down to tho engine- 
room, and allowed me tlie pile of wood reipiircd for one 
I of its voyages (si.vtcen English miles); it measured a 
; fathom c.ieh wa)', and cost 4s. CJ. Englisli! A good- 
: looking, middle-aged woman, attended by a daughter, 

! was tlierc to fiirnisli refrcsliraeiits, and I supped at an 
j expense ludicrously trifling. While light served, the 
view from tlie deck wii.s line, tlie immediate banks of 
I the lake presenting slopes of intenfiC green, divided into 
; smalt farms, eacli provided with its snug little suite of 
! wooden buddings; wliile over tliese spaces rose tlie 
: dark, steep mountains, aliaggy with rock and scrub. 
A little before midniglit we arrived at the landing- 
place under Elslad station, wliicli is situated pretty far 
‘ up tile Iiill-side, and to whicli it was necessary to send 
! for liursca to take up the carriage. Walking on before, I 
; soon found myself at llie house, but had some (lifHciilty 
in attracting attention, as tlie inmates were all in bed. 

' After a little trouble, a stout lass eauic and bustled 
I about for tlie iireparalion of a couch in a very plain 
I upper eliambcr, and 1 consigned myself to Morplicus 
; with, all possible despateli, as it was necessary that I 
: should be on the road at an early hour on tlie morrow. 

; Hising between six and seven, I found KIstad pic- 
; turesquely situated on a prominence cummanding ex- 
I tensive views of tlie valley, Tho house is black with 
age : the date 1670 apiicars by the door-check, siiowing 
tliat these wooden edifices are more durable tliaii niiglit 
ho supposed. Tliere is, liowover, no observable differ¬ 
ence between this and more iiioiiern liousus as regards 
tile internal, arrangements or tlie size of tiio apart¬ 
ments. All sucli things are stereotyped in Norway. 
We started at seven, and liad a line morning drive along 
tlig valley, whicli is enlivened by some cat.aracts of the 
river, and by the inpuuriiig of two fierce side streams— 
the Vola and Eyre. At Oden, while tlicy were pro¬ 
curing fresh jiorscs, I obtained breakfast with some 
difficulty, using some tea of my own, but indebted to 
the house for sugar, eggs, and butter. Tho charge for 
all, besides Quist's breakfast, was a mark (9^d.) j and 
it probably wniild have been less if I iia>l not been 
regarded as an Englishman. In the space between this 
station anA the next, at a place oallod Toostatnona 
(spelt as pronounced), I found a detrital barrier across 
the valley, very much like that at Mosshuns, but so 
little charged with large blocks, that 1 felt doubtful 


whether it was a second moraine, the mark of a second 
position of the skirt of the glaoier, or the spoils of some 
side stream, tho product of a later though stUI ancient 
time. Things are now beconiiug very simple. 'I'lie 
internal economy of the stations is manifestly getting 
more rude. When, after a stage is done, I give, at 
Quist’s dictation, four or five skillings to the man who 
has come to take back the horses—and four or five 
skillings are only about three-halfpence—the poor fellow 
takes off his cowl, thrusts a huge coarse hand into 
the carriage to shake mine, and utters his ‘Tak, tak’ 
(thanks, thanks) with an empressemnt beaming in his 
honest visage whicli affects wliile it amuses me, it 
being impossible to see a fellow-creature to profoundly 
gratified by anything so tritting, without at once seeing 
tliat his share of the comforts of life most bo small 
indeed, and feeling contrite at the recollection of tho 
very slight impression which blessings incomparably 
greater make upon myself. 

At Sletsvig occurs an undoubted ancient moraine, 
exactly like tliat at Mossliuus, being composed of huge 
angular blocks mixed with clayey matter. As it %s 
opposite a side valley, which here conies in from the 
west, it may liave been a product of that valley; though 
I am inclined to regard it ratlier as the accumulation 
left by tile glacier of tlio Logan vale after it had shrunk 
up to tliis point. On tlie inner side, looking up tlie 
main valley, there is a lied of sand, evidently laid down 
by water, and wliicli it seems allowable to regard as the 
memorial of a time when this moraine served ns n 
barrier, confining the waters of tlie river in the form of 
a lake. In tliis part of the valley there is a system of 
irrigation cxlensividy practised by means of wooilen 
troughs laid down along the hill-sides. The cheaptic-ss 
of the niaterial makes it of course liigldy available. 
On my journey to-day I met few persons of any kind ; 
amongst tiiese were children offering little platefuls 
of tho wild strawberry for sale. A couple of skillings 
for a plateful was evidently received as a great prize. 
Owing apparently to a ebange in the stratification, tho 
valley makes a rectangular bend at riiy—a word, by 
tlie way, expressive of a beiul, being identical with Wick, 
which so often occurs in liritain in names of places 
signifying a hay. The Viig station, which is a superior 
one, is said to contain in its walls some of the timber* 
of tlie house in wliich St Olaf was horn—a fact strange 
if true, seeing that tliis saint, who was a king of Norway, 
lived in tlie tentli century. 

Having sent on no forebud to-day, I experienced some • 
delay at eacli station wliile freslx horses were procuring [ 
fioin tlic neiglibouring farmers. Leaving Quist to bring ] 
on tlie carriage from Sollieini, I walked forward to ' 
examine at leisure tlio scene of a remarkable historical 1 
event in whicli some countrymen of mine were con¬ 
cerned. Above the junction of a tributary from the 
west, tho valley of tlie Togan becomes still more con¬ 
tracted than formerly. The hill-side, steep to an unusual 
degree, and rough with large blocks fallen from above, 
descends to the left bank of the river, leaving no level 
stripe to Ibrm a road. Tlie public road is, in fact, by a 
preference of circumstances, conducted aloiw tlie hill- 
face fully a hundred feet above the stream. In the year 
1G18, when the king of Denmark and Norway was at 
war with tlie king of Sw’eden, a Colonel Monnichhofen 
was despatched to Scotland to Jiire troops for the assist¬ 
ance of tlie latter sovereign. He, with 1400 men, landed 
near Trondlicim, and after an ineffectual attempt to 
surprise tliat city, made his way through Norwayfcy 
Stordalcn into Sweden. A second party of 900 men, 
under Colonel George Sinclair, landed a fortnight later 
at Eomsdalen, and endeavoured to pass into Sweden 
by a different path. As all regular troops had been 
draughted away from Norway to fight tho king of 
Denmark’s battles, there seemed little likeliliood of any 
difficulty being encountered on the march. The n^- 
santry, however, became exasperated by the extotuoa 
of free provisions, and those of three j^rishee in tliis 
district assembled for the purpose of oplwsing tho 
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Scotch. According to a Norwegian ballad, which haa 
been spiritedly translated by David Vedder— 

——> * the news fleir cast, the nonv floiv west, 

And north and south it flew; 

Boon Norway’s peasant chivalry 
Tholi' /atbers* swords they diew. 

Tlio beacons blazed on every hiU» 

The fleiy cro»s flew fast; 

And the mountain warriors serried stood. 

Fierce as the northern blast..., 

Tlio boors of LeMnie, Vaa^e, and ri*oen, 

Seized axe, niid scythe, and brand— 

*' Foredoomed is every felon Boot 
Who stains oui* native land T” ^ 

A guide in the interest of the peasants conducted the 
Scottish party towards the narrow defile wliich has 
been described. The peasants themselves were gatliered 
in force on the mountains above. As it was impossible 
for them to see what was going on in the pass, they 
caused a man mounted on a wliitc liorse to pass to the 
other side of the river, and move a little way in front of 
the advancing enemy, tliat they might know when lie 
was near at hand. At the same time a girl w’as placed 
on the other side of tlie Logan, to attract the nttcntioii 
of tlie Scots by sounding licr rustic horn. When the 
unfortunate strangers liad thus been led to tlie most 
suitable place, the boors tumbled down huge stones 
upon them from the mountain-top, destroying them, to 
use their own expression, like potsherds. Then descend¬ 
ing with sword and gun, they completed the destruction 
of tile Scots. There is a romantic story, wliich seems 
far from likely, that Sinclair had been accompanied on 
tliis occasion by his wife. It is added tliat a young 
lady of the neiglibourhood, hearing of this, and anxious 
to save an innocent individual of her own sex, sent her 
lover to protect the lady in the impending assault. Mrs 
Sinclair, seeing him approach, and mistaking liis object, 
shot him dead. Some accounts represent the iinniediatc 
destruction of the Scottish party as complete, excepting 
only that two men escaped. One more probable states 
tliat sixty were taken prisoners, and kept by tlie pea¬ 
sants till next spring, when, provisions failing, and the 
government making no movement in the matter, the 
poor captives were put into a barn and murdered in 
cold blood, only two escaping, of whom one survived 
^0 be tlie progenitor of a family still dwelling in these 
wilds. Such were the circumstances of the bloody 
nfiair of Kringelen, to commemorate wliich a little 
wooden monument has been erected on the wayside, 
at the precise spot wliero the Scottish party was sur- 
pri.sed. The grave of Sinclair is also pointed out in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Quliain. An inspection 
of the scene of the massacre gives a thrilling sense of 
the utterly desperate circumstances of the Scottish 
troops when beset by the Norwegian boors. One looks 
round with horror on the blocks scattered along the 
liill-side, every one of which had dcstro}’ed a life. 

* Now all is peaceful, all is still,’ on the spot where this 
piece of savage warfare was acted, save tliat wliich 
only marks tliij general silence—the murmur of the 
river. Resting here for a while, I could not but enter a 
mental protest against the triumpliant spirit with wliicli 
the affair is still referred to by the Norwegians, seeing 
that the assailants fought at such advantage, not to 
speak of the safety in which they fought, that nothing 
but the grossest misconduct could have failed to give 
them a victory. The grace of n generous mercy would 
hiyre been worth twice their boast. I walked on 
about a mile to a hamlet where there is a sort of 
rustic museum, devoted to keeping certain relics of 
the Scottishmen. In the inner chamber of a little 
cottage a woman showed me, ranged along a wall, five 
matchlocks, two of them very long, two Highland 
dirks, a broadsword, a spur, two powder flasks, the 
wooden tube of a drum, and a small iron-hooped box. 
Tl^ sight of these objects so near the scene of the 


♦ Bee Tail’s Eilinbiinth Magazine, Beptenilier IB37, where the 
original ballad Is also given. 


j slaughter helps wonderfully to realise it ; and it is im- 
! {lossible for a Scotsman at least to look on tliem with- 
I out emotion. I tliought, however, of the mercy of 
Providence, which causes tlie waves of time to close 
over the most terrible and the most distressing things, 
sweeping away all the sufiering—exhaling calamity, 
as it were, into air—and leaving only perhaps a few 
tangible objects to remind us by associauon that ‘ such 
things were.’ 

In the evening I arrived at Laurgaard, where it was 
necessary to spend the night. R. C. 

LONDON GOSSIP. 

November, 1849. 

Tub long vacation is over-rcliolera has flown away, or 
gone into winter quarters—the raising of blinds and un¬ 
closing of shutters in stylish streets indicate the return 
of families whose absence has been prolonged by fears of 
contagion—business, long stagnant, is reviving—street- 
trafiic is resuming its wonted density—'the new Lord 
Mayor has ‘showed’ himself, as of old—the November 
fogs are entombing us in theijr fuliginous darkness—all of 
which, whether fact, figure, or fancy, is an intimation 
that wo are in the advent of another London svason. 

Uutcliers and bakers are of course busy under the in- 
flux of mouths, and not they alone, for booksellers are 
‘ looking up,’ and making proclamation of literary sup¬ 
plies. Some famous names arc already announced — 
Guizot, Grote, and Lord Campbell in matters of history; 
Wasliington Irving in a trio of biographies of individuals 
so o'pjiosite in character—Washington, Mohammed, Gold¬ 
smith—as to make one imagine that Kniekerbocker iiiiist 
have writicii all three at once, on the principle that 
change of work is as good ns play. Reprints are in force; 
trull.Is and adventures arc not lacking; while fletiou is 
us copious as ever, or more so, for we are promised a re- 
jiuhlication of the works of two well-known wiitcra of 
romance in Bhilling and cightcenpenny volumes. Quite 
a boon this for travelling readers who loic the exciting, 
and patronise railway libraries. Resides these, there is 
the usual inuiidatioii of pocket-books, almanacs, et id 
genus omne, which for a time urges printing-presses into 
preternatural activity. ' Cooking up an almanac,’ as the 
old song has it,must be a profltalde business; the ‘throw¬ 
ing olf’ of that deliglitful periodical vouched lor by 
‘ Francis Moore, physician,’ to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands, is divided among three of our ‘ city’ printers 
- no small item in the Christmas bill. The wide sale of 
a work relying on credulity for its success is no compli¬ 
ment to the intelligence of the age; yet, as 1 myself 
know, there are hundreds of people, esjiecially in rural 
districts, who would rather give up fifty pages at their 
Rible, than forego the almanac with its annual prognos¬ 
tications. Power-presses arc kept constantly at work for 
weeks to supply the inultifiirious demand. 

Among other literary gossip is Frcdrika Bremer’s visit 
to the United States. Perhaps the contrast to Scandi¬ 
navian manners which she will thero perceive, may have 
the effect of giving her a new inspiration, which by and by 
will awaken the sympathies of thousands on both sides of 
the Atlantic and in Northern Kurope. Talking of the 
United F‘atcs, reminds mo that Mr Bancroft has taken up 
his residence in New York, and intends to devote himself 
to the completion of his history, in which, like our own 
Macaulay, he may possibly win higher honours, and 
effect more lasting good, than in active political life. . 

You hare heard of the sultan’s generosity towards a 
celebrated French writer. A large tract of land in 
the vicinity of S^myma has been granteij, by his high¬ 
ness to M. de l^unartine, and it is said the author 
of a 'Voyage en Orient’ will go out to take possession. 
A fact highly honourable to M. dc I.>amartiDe has 
lately come to my knowledge, and as it ilKistrates a 
point of character, I may communicate it. You are 
aware that the extemporised minister of fossign aflairs 
has been compelled to sell his family estate of Macou 
to satisfy his creditors. Some of our members of the 
Pcaco Congress proposed, on their reluni home, to get 
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up » subscription on ibis side tho Channel, which should 
enable them to purchase the paternal acres, and restore 
them to their late owner. M. de Lamartine was'written*to 
on the subject, but declined to accept the proffered gene* 
rosity, being _ * determined to rely solely on his own 
literary exertions for the re-establishment of his affairs.’ 
Such a resolution is worthy of all respect. 

. Some very carious and instructive facts have come to 
light in the evidence taken before tho late parliamentary 
committee on public libraries; and the ‘blue book’ in 
which that is reproduced is one of the must valuable that 
have of late been published ‘ by authority.’ Certain re¬ 
sults come out which are said to make unfavourably 
against our country. For instance, tho proportion of 
books in public libraries to every hundred of the popula¬ 
tion is, in tireat Britain and Ireland, (1.3; while Russia 
and Portugal show from 76 to 00; Belgiutn, Spain, and 
Sardinia, 100; France, l‘J!); Italy, 160; Austria and 
Hungary, 167; Prussia, 200; Sweden and Norway, 309; 
Denmark, 412; some of the smaller German states, 4.50. 
There has been a good deal of talk about this; but those 
who point to British deffciencios omit to inquire whether 
the books in countries so liberally furnished are really 
read by the people. The presence of books does not 
necessarily imply much reading; and if it weto possible 
to poll real readers, there is i-cason to believe that the 
b.aliuice would be on the other side. We Britons are a 
domestic race; we like to see books on our own shelves, 
and to read them at home. It dues not follow that a 
compORitively small number of public books betokens a 
deficient number of readers. 

With the return of short days and long nights come 
the season’s pursuits, pleasures, and recreations. Our 
twenty-two theatres are doing somewhat in the way of 
amusement: casinos, saloons, bowlitig-alleys (an impor¬ 
tation from the United Stales), and exhibitions, arc get¬ 
ting into lull swing. Music—concerts and oratorios—is 
liberally furnished, of good quality, and at little cost. 
The improvement of public taste in tho matter of sweet 
sounds within the past two or three years is not loss 
striking than gratifying. But with the decline of coarse¬ 
ness, care must be taken to avoid the creation of a censo¬ 
rious fastidiousness; a willingness to be amused is by no 
means an unfavourable trait of character. 

Mechanics’ Institutes arc publishing their programmes, 
and in several of these'there are also signs of improvement. 
A course of fffteen or twenty lectures on as many dill'or- 
eiit subjects is no longer considered ns the most improv¬ 
ing or desirable. Real instruction is not to be conveyed 
by such means; and now two or three suitivbio topics 
are io be chosen, and each discussed in a series of four, 
five, or six lectures. In this way we may hope that 
hearers will be able to carry home with them clear and 
definite ideas, instead of the meagre outline hitherto 
furnished. 

Apropos of lectures: a striking characteristic of the 
time must not be overlooked. The attempts recently 
made toivards a just acknowledgment and recognition of 
the worth and statta of the working-classes in society 
have aroused similar efforts here in the metropolis. To 
mention only one instance: a course of lectures to work¬ 
ing-men is to be delivered during the month of Novem¬ 
ber, by gentlemen whose name and character are a 
guarantee fo%the value of their teachings. Tho subjects 
are—Ou the advantages possessed by the working-classes 
fur their social advancement—On the importance of this 
advancement to the nation at large—On the franchise as 
a public trust—and Ou the favourable influence of religion 
on the intelligence, liberty, virtue, and prosperity of 
states. Bach,lecture, after having been given at the 
LoAdon Mechanics’ Institute, Chancery • Lane, will be 
repeated the same week at Finsbury. The topics are 
good ones; and if the working-classes do really feel an 
upward tefiden^, now is tho time to prove it. 

Auother fact which 1 must not forbear to notice is the 
* Evening C'sksses for Young Men in London,’ first sc-t on 
foot last winter by several public-spirited clergymen and 
others. A few passages from the prospectus will not only 
explain the objects, but serve as a guide to those^ho 


may wish to jwstir themselves in.similar efforts in other 
places. ‘ The range of subjects,’ thus It proceeds, ‘.will 
be nearly the same as that adopted at King’s College, 
London; but, generally speaking, of a more elementary 
character, so as to suit the requirements of young men 
whose time Is otherwise much engaged. All young men 
of the metropolis and suburbs are sidmissible on produc¬ 
ing a note of introduction from a cleigyraan, a subscriber, 
or a respectable householder, and paying 2s. fid. per term 
for each class.... The year of study will be divided into 
three terms—Michaelmas, Lent, and Trinity; that is, 
from October to .Inly, with short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. A record of the attendance of pupils will be 
kept in each class: certificates of regular attendance can 
be obtained; and these may be found very useful in 
after-life, as indicative of steadiness of conduct, and of a 
wise application of leisure time.’ There is a liberal spirit 
in this programme, which is no unimportant essential 
towards a realisation of the promoters’ aim. As soon as 
twenty young men in any part of the metropolis unite to 
form a class, a teacher is appointed for them. For the 
present (Michaelmas) term there are more than forty 
such classes, the subjects of study being Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, English; history, general. Scriptural, and 
ecclesiastical; natural phiIoBO|ihy, chemistry, mathema¬ 
tics, drawing, writing, and singing. When I tell you 
that Dr M'Caul conducts the Ilebrew, and the Rev. C. 
Mackenzie the Greek class, you will be able to form a fair 
idea of the value of the instruction imparted. Besides 
the weekly class-lesson, a lecture, free to all the members, 
is given on two evenings of tho week. Those who hare 
long laboured to prove the rectifying and elevating influ¬ 
ence of education, will take courage from the facte which 
I have here set down. 

After this long discourse about learning and literature, 

I may turn to a few minor subjerts of gossip. One is the 
■Westminster improvements: the new line of street by 
which it is proposed to connect the royal palace at Pim¬ 
lico and Belgravia with the grand centre of law and 
legislation, is now laid open nearly in its whole length. It 
is to be 60 feet wide; and with a view doubtless to its 
becoming the royal route, a good breadth of building- 
land luis been reserved on each side. The making of this 
avenue has removed a moss of squalid dwellings, nests of 
filth and fever, which is of course a public benefit; but i^ ; 
is hard to imagino what becomes of the late squalid occu- < 
pants; one can only suppose that they force themselves 
into dismal districts already too thickly peopled. Southey 
discovered the ‘ lost tribes,’ and a few others, in London; 
and it would not be difficult to find a Dismal Swamp 
here as well as in Virginia. 

Besides this, there is again talk of a new bridge at 
Westminster, to bo built a little lower down the stream ' 
than the present unsightly structure, by which means a 
better view than at present will be obtained of the nine- 
acre legislatorial palace. Wo shall perhaps leam some- ' 
thing definite ou this pontine business when Sir John 
Burgoyne’s report comes out. Meantime a ‘ lion’ is not 
lacking; for sight-seers go to look at Mr Hope’s new man¬ 
sion at the comer of Down Street, Piccadilly. It is a 
magnificent building, in the Renaissance style, and makes 
one long to see whole streets of such architectural inno- . 
vations on the dreary uniformity of West-eud thorough¬ 
fares. With slight execrations, the whole of the woiks 
have been executed by foreign workmen. Some silver- 
plate for the diuing-rooras was*ou view’ at the last ex- 
Aibition by the Society of Arts, and was greatly admired 
by those who love revivals of ancient art. , I 

Of course you have heard of thd dismissal of the first 
Sewers’ Commission, and the appointment of a new ouc, . 
with Lord Ebrington as chairman! we must hope not 
without an intention of real work. The call for compet¬ 
ing drainage-plans was answered by not less than 148 
projects being sent in, among which no single one ts found 
efficient; the schemes, in fact, comprise all sorts of possL 
bilities and iraponibilities. A good many are mete i|o- 
dificatioDS or reproductions of the plan proposed by Mr 
J. Martin many years ago, which include a continuous 
sewer on each side of tho Thames from Vauxhall to 





Kotherhithe, to be surmounted by a terrace to serve 
as a public thoroughfare. Could this noble scheme be 
reafised, Londoners would have what has long been a 
desideratum — a river promenade. Cleaning of streets 
and water-supply come in as part of the same subject; 
ill soino parishes bands of ‘ street orderlies,’ as they are 
called, have been set to work. They wear a broad- 
brimmed, black-glazed hat, and a blue blouse, and in 
appearance remind one of the ‘ cantonniers ’ who work on 
the roads in France. The orderlies are provided with a 
broom and shovel, and roinovo all litter as fast ad it 
accumulates. So well do they do their work, thot cross¬ 
ing-sweepers are not nor'ded in their districts. As reganls 
water, it is a prime subject of discussion at present, and 
it is to be hoped that something will come of it. Several 
scheines are advocated: to bring water from the Thames 
at Henley, some thirty miles distant; to tap Bala Lake, 
and so introduce the pure element from North Wales; 
to boro Artesian wells. If Bala will give us all we want, 
in name of the Naiads let us have it! fur those who are 
learned in subterrane matters declare the Artesian supply 
to be an impossibility, and we don’t want to drink the 
out-poured refuse of Kuading or Henley. At all events, 
the Duke of Wellington has authorised the sinking of an 
Artesian well within the precincts of the Tower, that the 
garrison iiniy, for once in their lives, know the taste of 
good water. It will be a proud day for Cockiieydom 
jvhen it ceases to drink the superflux of sewers and cess¬ 
pools ! 

Touching misccllancmie matters, there is the machine 
for making envelopes lately invented at Birmingham, 
where it whs exhibited to several members of the British 
Association. It is constructed on the pneumatic {Prin¬ 
ciple, is beautifully simple and edective, and can be pro. 
duced at a cost of L.2.5. You are to imagine tlie jire- 
puied sheets of which the envelopes are to be formed 
plnucJ iu a small chiimber or receptacle, upon which a 
bellows-box descends, lifts off the upper slieet, transfers 
it to a mould, which gives the size, .and pinches the cor¬ 
ners; then, instead of metallic thumbs to rub down each 
angular fl.ap, a blast of air enters and effects the purpose; 
away goes the envelop to be gummed, and drops linished 
into the receiver, at a rate, it is said, exceeding anything 
yet accomplished. Then there are Professor Scliroeter’s 
experiments on phos[>harus, producing what he rails the 
* ullotropic condition.’ In few words, when ex|) 08 ed to 
light and heat of diflerent temperatures, {iliuspliorus 
undergoes remarkable changes; no real chemical altera¬ 
tion takes place, yet there seems to he an entire conversion 
into other substances. One effect of the modifications is 
to render the manipulation of pho.sphorus harmless with¬ 
out destroying its properties; and the profe.ssor, more for¬ 
tunate than scientific men generally, has received iv libe¬ 
ral sum from a Birmingham manuiacturcr as the price of 
his discovery. And last, what think you of a mechanical 
leech, to supersede the little black snake which so often 
makes patients shudder 2 A scienfilic instrument with 
such a name has been invented by M. Alexander, a civil 
engineer in Paris. It has been tried in some of the hos¬ 
pitals, and according to the reports, is a more effectual 
leech than the natural one. 

In a forhier ‘ gossip ’ I mentioned Dr Mantell and his 
iguanodon: he (the doctor, not the reptile) has a liatch 
of new ‘ Wonders of Geology.’ An arm-bone of a saurian, 
nearly five feet in length, the original possessor of which 
must hare been as mum larger than the iguanodon as 
the latter is than a modern crocodile : the monster is to 

called the Cotosso-saurus. In addition there is a ’ con¬ 
signment’ of dinomis bones from New Zealand, still 
further exemplifying the gigantic scale of pre-Adamite 
creation. They will doubtless be brought before the 
public in some of the doctor’s popular lectures. 

The return of Sir James Ross and Sir John Richardson 
from the Arctic^ regions without any intelligence of 
Franklin and his adventurous band of explorers has 
ere'ted both sutpriee and pain. Sir James, it appears, 
was driven home by ice-drifts against his will and against 
bis. instructions, and the coneequence will bo another 
expedition next epring, ehould nothing in the meantime 


be heard of Sir John Franklin by way of Behring’s Straits 
or Russia. Notwithstanding the sums already lavished 
on*these n«xt to useless expeditions, a search must still 
be made for the party who have now been four years 
exposed to polar frosts. 

A CHEAP CLASS OF RAILWAYS. 

A SHORT time ago (October 13) we took occasion, in speak¬ 
ing of the present railway system, to hint at the {lossi- 
biiity of constructing a class of useful railways, auxiliary 
to the great lines, at a very moderate expense. Our 
observations have drawn the attention of the conductors 
of ‘Ilerajiath’s Railway Journal’ to the subject, which is 
discussed by them in two able articles (Nov. 3 and 10), 
of which we take the liberty of offering an analysis, along 
with some general remarks. 

The first thing noticed by Ilerapath is the unnecessarily 
large cost at which most of the existing railways have 
been cunslructed. AYhile the railway mania lasted, coat 
was of inferior consideration. In the inordinate hurry of 
the nionicnt, engineers gave only a rapid glance at the 
]>roposc(I route; they thought nothing of tunnelling hills 
and crossing deep valleys, rather than go a mile or two out 
of their way; and then, to avoid local opposition, or to 
promote local jobbing in land, enormous sums were reck¬ 
lessly promised or expended. ‘ To show how lines are 
projected,’ .“.ays Ilerapath, ‘ we remember that there vv.ss 
one for which a hill was actively and zealously prose¬ 
cuted in i>arliament in the eventful year Itl-t.'), wliirh 
tunnelled and cut nearly all the way from Liverpool to 
fjeed.s. From the extent of its works, this line, tliniigh 
not a very long one, would have taken fifteen or tnenty 
years to make. At the head of this hopeful project was 
I an engineer ranking high amongst the talents of the day, 
a gentleman who li.ad made one of our longest railways, 
and in support of it ns a feasible project it numbeieil 
amongst its directors or committeemen gentlemen of the 
first respecta1>ility. It narrowly escaped the sanction of 
the legislature, which would no doubt have been giaiited 
had not a strong oi)position been raised to it by parlies 
interested in a competing line. But even whore there is 
opposition to expose merits and demerits, it is not always 
tiiat parliament can be depended upon to sanction the 
better of two lines proposed; the bjst lino remains most I 
likely undiscovered by engineers. In the case of the 
Brighton line, of three {iropobcd, parliament actually ' 
selected the worst, tho most expensive, and the shortc.st 
only by a trilling dist.ance. 'I'herc was a route proposed, 
which, passing through a natural gap in tho hill.s, avoiileil 
the necessity of tunnelling, and the enormous outlay end 
permanent inconvenience consequent upon it. This supe¬ 
rior route parliament discoutitenanced, and favoured the 
present long-tunnelled and costly line.’ Tho parlinincn- 
taiT cx{>en 808 , caused by the o{)posUiun of rival companies 
and landowners, told also most seriously on the initiatory 
cost of tho lines. ‘ There piobably never was a bill passed 
without having to encounter great opposition, because | 
there probably never was a bill for a railway prosecuted i 
in quiet ordinary times. There must be, it would seem, i 
a mania to bring forth railways, and then all the world ; 
conics .'Ut with railway schemes. It is opposition which ' 
engenders expense; and a mania is the hotbed for the ; 
raising of opposition. One of our railway companies had i 
to fight BO hard for their bill, that they found, when at 
length they reached the last stage—^namely, that of «e- 
ceiving tho royal assent—that their parliamentary ex¬ 
penses had mounted up to half a million of money. Half 
a million of money spent in barely acqnirisg from narlia- 
ment the right of making a line of railway which is to 
confer a benefit on the nation I Such ie tho fact. With¬ 
out opposition, the same bill would have been passed into 
an act at a cost not worth naming by the si'de of that 
enormous sum.’ 

The result of all this was, that the cost of •sonstructing 
railways went far beyond what was warranted by pros¬ 
pects of traffic; and in point of fact, had the traffic not 
turqsd out to be greater than was contemplated by tho 




projector*, scarcely a railway in the country would oyer 
hare paid a shilling of profit. The usual expense of con> 
struotion and putting in working order—all outlays in¬ 
cluded — was Ij.30,000 to L.40,UO0 per inilej some lines 
were executed at L.20,000 per mile; but in sereral in¬ 
stances the cost was as high as L.300,000 per mile. The 
mere parliamentary expenses of some lines wore L.5000 
per mile; and a railway got well off at L.IOOO per mile for 
expenses of this nature. Hut the primary cost of railways 
is only one element'of calculation as respects the chances 
of profit: another laigo item is the expense of working. 
It is now discovered that a railway cannot he worked, to 
be .at all efficient, under the present heavy locomotive 
H^'stem, at a less cost than L.700 per mile per annum. 
‘ Several branch linos owned by wealthy companioi!,’ s 
llerapath, ‘ do not receive more than L.500 per mile per 
annum, while the expense of working them cannot be 
less than Ii.700 per mile per annum. Here the loss is 
L.*200 per mile per annum iii addition to tho loss of the 
capit.il expended ’ for construction. ‘ The [present] loco- 
motive railway system is of too costly a character to admit 
of every town having its railway. It is too costly in 
u’Oiking as well as in conslruction. A vast nunibor of 
places have not traffic sufficient to support railways, 
though the capital cost of them should be nothing. The 
working of trains is too expensive to allow of any profit 
being derived from the traffic conveyed.’ 

The announcoraent of these truths brings us to the 
consiJeiatioii of a new and cheaper kind of imlw-ay 
system. It will naturally occur to every one that there 
are towns and districts which might find a paying traffic 
for some species of thoroughfare superior to nhat is 
nflbrdcd by a common road. A road is a general pathway 
on which so many cart-loads of stones arc laid down to 
be ground to mud annually, af great labour to horses, 
and no small pain atid loss of time and money to pas¬ 
sengers. The way they are supiiorted by toll-bar ex- 
aotions is in itself a pure b.Trharism. It is not an 
advance beyond the rudest stage of social economy. 
We pity towns that are cut off from the general inter¬ 
course of the world by so miserable a class of thorough¬ 
fares; and the question we propound is—whether some¬ 
thing better, yet not so stupendous as ordinary railways, 
could be brought into operation ? We think there could; 
yet only provided certain concessions were made. The 
following is what ws propose:— 

Itailways to bo constructed with only one line. The 
mils to be of a somewhat lighter make than those ordi¬ 
narily employed. The routes to be accommodated, as 
far as possible, to the nature of the oonntry. Tunnels, 
deep cuttings, high embankments, and expensive via¬ 
ducts, to be avoided. Tho best levels to be chosen, even 
although the route should be some miles divergent. 
No sidings of any kind, so that local suporintcndeiice 
to shift points would be altogether avoided. Small 
locomotives, of not more than ten-horse power, to be 
employed. Light omnibuses for passengers, and light 
wagons for goods, only to be used. On the supposition 
that the lines of this nature shall be made only of from 
ten to twenty miles in length (larger lines not being 
immediately contemplated), there ought on no account 
to be more than ono locomotive in use: if there were a 
second, it should only be as a reserve in ease of accidents. 
This rule for locomotives to form a main feature in tho 
whole plan.* The locomotive, with its one or two ornni- 
I'lites for passengers, or its short train of wagons, or with 
omnibuses a)id wagons mixed, to be kept almost con¬ 
stantly going. Instead of standing during long intervals 
doing nothing, with its steam iaecouomically escaping, 
and its driver idle, let it be on the move, if necessary, 
the whole tw%ity-fonr hours. As soon as it comes in at 
one terminus, let it return to the other. Let it, in short, 
do all the work that is to be done; and as by this means 
there can be only ono train at a time in operation, so 
there can never be any collisions, and sidings would be 
useless. The spoed to bo regulated according to drenm- 
stances. l^ins with coal, lime, or other heavy articles, 
may go at the rate of six or eight miles an hour; thoso 
with passengers may proceed at an accelerated r^e of 


twelyo to fil^U miles, which we anticipate to bo a 'taf- ' 
fident mskximum speed for railways of this klnffi Mid 
more would not be expected. The width or gauge might 
be that commonly employed, and the lines rai^t be in 
connection with the exieting railway*. But we would 
not consider it indispensable for the light trains hers 
spoken of to run into the main lines. It might be proper 
to run the same wagons on both; but the shifting of pas¬ 
sengers would be of less importance. At present, people 
shift into stage-coaches at certain stations, and they 
would have no greater trouble in ehiftiiig into the omni¬ 
buses on the single branch lines. To leave nothing un¬ 
tried as regards saving in the working expenses, it might 
be preferable to have no station clerks. Stations need 
only bo covered sheds, to afford sholter from the weather; 
and in.stead of a class of clerks and poHers fixed to a 
spot, a conductor to sell tickets, and a porter aa an assist¬ 
ant, might travel with every train. 

Such are the leading features of a plan for establishing 
cheap railways. If no fallacy lurk under our calcula¬ 
tions, the expense of working such lines would be com- ‘ 
paratirely small. The number of attendants would be 
on the must inodemts scale, and so likewise would be the 
amount of the engines ami carriages in active operation. 
Possibly, in some instances, horse-power would be pre¬ 
ferable to that of steam; but on this point it is need¬ 
less to say much, for the qiiesliun would he determined 
by circumstances, llerapath seems to indicate that 
horse-power might bo deemed sufficient in the first in¬ 
stance. Ho observes, ‘It is probable that on railways of 
tho character recnnimcnded for local purposes the aver- 
age traction would be .about one-tenth of the common 
road traction. One horse on a local railway would 
thereforo draw as much as ten on a common road, per¬ 
haps more. But even this gives a gre.at advantage over 
tho common road. Horses, in tho room of the heavy 
locomotives now in use, would effect gieat saving, in* 
carrying a limited amount of traffic, in woiking, as well ; 
as ill the repair^ of the peruiniient way. Should the i 
traffic of these local lines Increase much, it may then be- ^ 
come advisable to put on light locomotives equal to the i 
duty. Impioveinoiits are every day being ntade iu the 1 
locomotive; and it is highly probable that in course of i 
time we shall have light locomotives fit for the working : 
of branch lines, where there is but a meagre supply fit ! 
traffic, and where the expense of the giant locomotive 
now in use cannot bo borne.’ ' 

The only matters remaining to be discussed are the 
mode and cost of construction. It may be as well to | 
say at once, that unless the landowners and general in¬ 
habitants of a district cordially concur in establishing j 
such lines, they cannot bo made, and the whole pro- I 
joct falls to the ground. It must be regarded iu every i 
instance as assumed, that tho parties locally interested 
wish for the lines, and will earnestly, and without selfish¬ 
ness, promote their execution. It will, we bolievo, bo 
very gotierally found that on a line of ten to twenty 
miles in length there are not more than six to eight 
principal landowners. We could mention instances in 
which lines would go six miles over pno person’s pro¬ 
perty. In a.variety of cases the lines might run for cer¬ 
tain distances alongside the public roads, s% as to cause 
the least possible damage to property or general amenity. 

In any case, supposing that nothing more than the fair 
price of the land taken is to be paid for—no contest 
m parliament, and no great #orks to be attempted—it 
is reasonable to conclude that Hie first cost of the lines 
would be littlo more than a tenth of what is ordintu'ily 
charged. According to Uerapath—instead of L.30,00li, 
L,40,0<>0, or L,50,000 a mile, the cost of a town’s or land¬ 
owner’s branch line, constructed oh the a^ve principle, 
would only bo a few thousands—probably os low as 
L.2000, L.3000, or L.4000 a mile. The expense, jiowever, 
would vary according to the nature of the country to be 
traversed. Where the nound ia»fiat and sound (not 
boggy) the expense tvould be lightest. But in euchigase 
an estimate could oaoeriain—not to a nicety, but nearly 
—what a line would cost. We should advise that, prior 
to entering upon the construction of a line, the ^rties 
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dhould carefully estimate the cast of construction, the 
char^ for working—say by horses—and thus see, before 
they commenced, Mat there was no chance of their being 
on the wrong side. We imagine that lines constructed 
and worked so cheaply as these would be, would pay well; 
in dividend far outrival their more costly oonnections, 
the great locomotive lines. A wide field is here opened 
for legitimate and safe speculation; for benefiting all 
parties, if it be only properly carried out. To raise funds 
for this purpose, the townspeople and landowners could 
form themselves into partnerships or companies. We 
hare no doubt they would amply benefit their pockets in 
a direct manner, by the profitable return such a railway 
would make upon its capital, as well as obtain railway 
communications which would enhance the value of their 
estates and the importance of their towns.’ 

With these explanations, the subject maybe left in 
! the bands of the public. Only one obstacle seems to 
I present itself—and that is the present disheartened con- 
I dition of the country respecting all railway schemes what. 
I ever. On this account projects such as we speak of would 
I hare n difficulty in obtaining a hearing. At the same 
I time, the penalties of neglecting opportunities must be 
borne in mind. To conclucle in the words of Uerapath :— 
* The local parties interested in lines of this description 
should not delay directing thehr attention to the subject; 
for while they are waiting and dreaming, tbs trade of 
their towns may permanently pass away from them, and 
centre in places provided with railway accommodation. 
Trade remains with a place for a long time after an- 
other place has possessed itself of superior advantages 
for carrying it on; but when it has passed away, owing 
to neglect to retain it, it is almost impossible to regain 
it. Certainly, it may be said, the sooner the inhabitants 
of isolated places in want of railway communication bestir 
tbemselves in this matter, the better for their own inte- 
* rests. In self-defenco they will be called upon in the 
course of years to do so; when they find their trade slip¬ 
ping through their fingers they must hare railways; and 
as railway companies will never be allowed to do it for 
them, they must needs make the lines themselves. Is 
: it not better to set about this work before it is a matter 
of necessity, before they lose their business, and before 
others take it away ? To our mind there is not a doubt 
of the propriety of local parties attending to this notice 
at once ; not in haste, hut with deliberate judgment, 
reviewing the local position in which they stand, the 
capability of forming a cheap line, and the advantages 
of it both directly and indirectly to themselves.’ 

W. C. 


i I ccmious PECULIARITY IN THE ELEPHANT. 

! I The Bombay Times notices a paper by Dr Impoy in the 

1 1 ’ I'ransactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society,’ 
containing an account of the rise of a inalinant pustule 
f^rom contact with the fiesli of a dead elephant. It fiir- 
nisheis a curious new fact in the natural history of the 
animal. ‘ It is so seldom,' says the Uonibay Times, ‘ that 
tame elephants amongst us die from natural causes, or 
under such circumstances as pci-mit of dissection, that this 
peculiarity)^the carcase has not,we believe, till now been 
described, though perfectly well known to the natives. A 
baggage elephant accompanying the third troop of horse 
artillery liaviiig died on the march betwixt Mhow and 
Poona at the coramoncenmnt of the hot season of 1846, 
the elephant was cut up by some of the artillerymen and 
attendants, under the supervision of Dr Impey, to see, if 
{xi^sible, to determine the cause of its death. The 
ptochBe was )>rdercd to work amongst the rest, but could 
not be indueed to touch the carcase until lie had smeared 
his hands.amd arms with olL awignhig as the reason of bis 
AVersioH 'iiie certainty of disease supervening, and its tia- 
Milty fieriodtcally to attack those who had once suffisred 
from ii.; TItis at the time was heartily ridiculed; but the 
laugh was on the moobee’s side wlteu every man employed 
in the (llsaection but himself was two days afterwt^s 
aU(.iked with onute dlscsse. Tbe oharaeter of this was at 
first purely 100014 the pgin fi^t like that ariwng flram the 
bite of a venonmas insect j it was acimrapanied by slight 
local inflammation. TliU soon extended, and bocame a sore. 




These deepened to the bone, and extended on all sides, i 
manifesting a remarkable degree of sluggishness and inac- ; | 
tivity. Fever accompanied the earlier symptoms, exhibit- | \ 
ing a remittent type, and being mewt severe towards the :' 
evening. After a fortnight, secondary fever appeal^, ami , i 
tliree weeks elapsed before the sores could bo iioaled' up. i 
Tlie patient bad by this time become emaciated, sallow, ! | 
and enervated, so that active dietetic measures required to 
be taken for ills restoration.’ I 

DID DEEP TO FIND THE GOLD. ij 

Dost thou seek the treasures bidden ' 

Within earth's rocky bed, < 

The diamond for beauty's tresses, | 

Gems for the queenly bead f 

'TIs not on the dewy surface { 

That they their rays unfold, ,; 

Dut far In the distant holluws— | 

' Dig deep to find the gold. 

Dost thou long thy fields should brlglifon ', 

With golden harvest ears, ‘ | 

And thy pastures yield in verdure | 

Riobes for coming years? ! I 

Then dream not that while you linger 
Piartli’s bounty you'll behold; { 

But strive, and win her treasures— 

Dig deep to find the gold. ,! 

Dost thou sigh for wealth of knowledge, I '[ 

The riches of ages past, !; 

And o'er the bright world of science I. 

'Thy longing glances oast ? !' 

With love and seal undaunted. 

Seek for the wealth untold, 

III the soul-lit mines of genius ! 

Dig deep to find the gold. 

C T. ■ I 


SCOTLAND IN ENGLAND. ' | 

Tlic great annual Caledonian Ball is soon to come off 
with its accustoiuod splendour; tbe Scottish Nation.il j 
pastimes and fetes are to be celebrated niidcr the most | 
influential auspices; and the [late] Scotch lAird Mayor 
continues to keep up the national character for hospitality i 
with unwonted liberality and Mat. A Scotch nobleman i 
lias won the Derby, an aohievement surpassing, in tlie esti- , 
mation of tlie Coukneys, all tlie eiqiloits of L«rd Gough. 
Another Scotch iioblcuian lias added the splendid territory [ 
of the Fivo itivers to tlie British empire in India; and a 
third is wisely, and ably, and approvingly, suppressing 
rebellion in Canada. Two Scotch noblemen made tlie best 
speeches, pro and aon, on tlio Navigation-laws. The tem¬ 
porary absence from illness of one Scotch member (Hiiiiie) 
from tlie Coimnons is generally lamented. Scotcli music is 
heard and applauded in the streets despite of the dtUHauH 
and tramontane attractions of Alboni and I.ablaclic; and ’ 
Scotch steamers are universally allowed to be tlie finest | 
models of marine arohitccturo in the river. From tbe stone ; 
bridges over the Thames—nearly all built [of Scotch stones J 
by Sootchmen—you aro perpetually reminded of tbe ge- ; 
niiis of James watt Scotch bankiug is getting more into 
vogue, and is tfenctiing on tlio originslly Scutch orgnmsed . 
Bank of England. Scotch cakes, Scotch shortbread, Scotoh I 
gingerbread, fidinbiirgli buns, and Selkirk bannocks, Scotch . 
whUky, ale,, salmon, herrings, haddocks, and oats, main- i 
tain th. 'r accustomed snprcniacy. Scotoh plaids and tar- |; 
tans are in the windows of every clothier, draper, and >' 
tailor's shop; and you soaroety meet a smart female in tlie ! 
streets without some part ut least bf her ^rson being deco¬ 
rated in tartan array. In tlie printshop windows you sec > 
the departure of the' Highland Drove'—the Illicit Still on 
the mountain side—^tho Stag at Bay— the Lassie herding 
Sheep, in juxtaposition with her Su^esty the Queen and 
her Oourt at the Coronatiim .—Lqmkm Cyfrespondent q/' 
Inverness Courier, 

[Might we be penbitteil to add,|n ,the most delicate way 
pmlble, that little is now regd‘but Sbotch periodicals! 

only thing which seems to'keep patriotically at homo 
is Sooten'seoterianisra.} 


Futflfaihsd'liy W. A 11. OitA>Huias> High Street, UdUfliurgh. Also 
solgbylL CliiAMK'sas', St Argyb Street, Bloagow! W. B. Oan, 
Iff Sttind, Ihilden; and J. M'Gi.aSU*k, *1 D'Oller StreoC, 
. Du^Hm—PliMtod by W; & H. CRAMOsas, HatnbuTisb. 
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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

THE DOVBB rjELU. 

Mr Laino, who spent some days at Laurgaard, gives 
such a favourable account of it as a sort of Norwegian 
Arciidia, replenished with milk, strawberries, trouts, and 
BO forth, that I was carious to experience its hospita¬ 
lities. I quickly found my way to a detached chamber, 
wliich he describes with great minuteness as a neat 
and comfortable place, and within an hour a meal was 
spread on the board before me. When I looked round 
the plain little room, furnished with two deal curtain¬ 
less beds, and observed the homely old landlady coolly 
tasting with her lingers one of the dishes which she was 
about to remove, quietly conversing with me all the 
I time, 1 felt inclined to speak more moderately of tra- 
' veiling in Norway than Mr Laing has done. This was 
not the only instance in which I found things painted 
I somewhat too attractively in the ‘Residence in Norway.’ 
I The Norwegians themselves acknowledge that Mr Laing 
has been partial with respect to them and their country. 
'I'he Laurgaard station seems, on the whole, a poor one: 
yet there was good colTec, along with superb cream, at 
I breakfast next morning. The former article is used to 
an immense amount in Norway, and is generally good. 
The latter may be described as the one redeeming gas¬ 
tronomic feature of the country. It is an article, by the 
bye, which civilisation does not, perhaps cannot improve. 
Bear witness, London, where no mortal living has a true 
'! personal acquaintance with the genuine products of the 
dairy! This is one point in which barbarism must be 
I admitted to have the advantage. Civilisation, it may be 
I said senteutiously, soplfisticates butter, and annihilates 
cream. 

Something set me a-thinking this morning on the 
value of Norway to the antiquarian traveller, as pre¬ 
senting an unchanged picture of au ancient state of 
things and of ancient life—^the country no more culti¬ 
vated than ever it was, the houses of the same form 
and material as they ever have been, the jjeople dress¬ 
ing much as they have done for ages, and thinking as 
men thought in the days of old. It is affecting to re¬ 
flect on the eternal sameness of the human condition 
in this country. One generation simply supersedes 
another—is merely a link in the chain of our specific 
immortality—does not advance upon it—or become in 
anyway distinguished from others. The life of the in¬ 
dividual is thus more touchingly presented than in other 
circumstances. It appears more «s the one waking day 
between |:he two long sleeps. 

At Laurgaard the mountains begin to be more lofty; 
some to the westward ore 6000 feet above the sea. The 
road, after*passing the statibn, enters a deep, narrow, 
rocky passage called Qulbrandsdalen, beyond which 
we advance into a comparatively open district of hill 


and valley, lying very high, being in fact the summit 
of the Dovre Field. Now at Laurgaard, it is seventy 
miles from Mosshuus, where the first ancient moraine 
of the Logan valley occurs,* A second we have seen 
.at SletsvJg. All along the valley between Mosshuus 
and Laurgaard large blocks are seen lying about. Ono 
isolated cubical mass I measured, aud found to be 45 
feet by 24, and about 15 feet high. These have pro¬ 
bably been left by the glacier in retiring; for it is 
evident from their position that they cannot have 
fallen from the neighbouring bill-faces. At Laur- 
gaard, n third ancient moraine, and ono much larger 
than any of the two former, appears. It is, in reality, 
a kind of mountain—a pile of huge stones, standing 
quite out from the sides of the valley, and perfectly 
distinct from the talus of comparatively small blocks 
which rests thereon, the modern product of the cliff, 
above. Presently, as we enter the pass, we see that 
this tremendous pile is connected with certain long 
sloping terraces composed of detached blocks, which 
mark the left side of tho valley at two different ele¬ 
vations. All tlie way through tlie pass we see such 
piles laid iu terrace fashion along the hill-sides. At 
one place called Rooskalen they are three iu number, 
and tho road descends from one to another after pair¬ 
ing a little way along each. Altogether, it is a mar¬ 
vellous exhibition of the work of ancient ice. At the 
same time, the rocks far up the mountain-sides are 
rounded or inamillated in the usual fashion, insomuch 
that the trees with difficulty get a footing amongst 
them. This, it appears, has been a grand though con¬ 
fined passage fur tho outlet of the mass of permanent 
snow now shrunk up to the tops of the highest moun- , 
tains. At one period the glacial stream has gone os far 
down as Mosshuus; at another and subsequent time it 
has stopped short at Slotsvig; at a third, it has only 
been able to disgorge its charge of stones at Laurgaard; 
and so on. I trust it is not euperfijious, even to the 
moat unscientific traveller, to describe these objects so j 
minutely. I found that the tracing of thefti served ex¬ 
ceedingly well to beguile the tedium of a road generally 
deficient in objects of interest, and which would have 
otherwise been dull. . 

It was not later than six o'clock when I started from 
Laurgaard, designing to have a long day’s travel, aud 
to surmount the Dovre Field. Although the sunwas 
three hours up, the inn and neighbouring fields still lay 
beneath thei^HkP shade of the mountain to the east¬ 
ward. It was exhilarating, half an hour after, to dash 
into' the bright sunahine at tiie entrance to Gplbrands- 

* Tb« nirtaoe of tha moraine at Howhuus is TSO feet above the | 
■ea,’ The Laurgaacd poet-etaUan It lOeo above the •ama^oint. 
Here, as thioufthoiit the eBsaiog pages, English measnre it used, 
the auUmiity followed being that of Mr Keilhau, in hit labo- 
riotts work enUtled'GMa Korvfgim. i 
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' dalen, which I found to be a piece of valley acenery honaes perched on it* favourable pointa. A long aeries 
rivalUug the Pass of Killiecranlde. But hero we were of hraleta on the road to Molde is placed u^n it. As 
quiehly brought to a moderate pace. Prom the etcep* an object in physical geography, in its form, its uniform 
ness of the valley-sides near the river, it has been level on both sides of the vale, and its relation to the 
found necessary to carry the road high up the hill-face, lakes at the summit-level, this terrace precisely resem- 
and at a considerable inclination. While waikmg, in bles the lowest of the Glenroy terraces as it approaches 
tenderness to the horses, I measured the as^t at Loch Laggan. It must, however, be more tnao twice 
many places, and found it equal to the severe inclina- the elevation above the level of the sea. 
tion of the road at Christiania already described, being We now passed over a high open valley, presenting 
16 degrees, or a rise of 1 in 34 . At homo I would have that sort of dismal moorland scene which is so common 
believed such gradients impracticable, but the bold in the upper grounds in the Scottish Highlands. Trees 
engineering, or rather the no-engineering of Norway, were now reduced to scrub 1 but near the wayside we 
showed me the contrary. The scenery was superb, and saw great peat hagt, containing large trunks which be¬ 
lts solitude unbroken save by one small cottage, near tokened a heartier vegetation in past times—a pheno- 
which I met a poor old woman, its only tenant, gather- menon also common in our Highlands. It seemed as if, 
ing a breakfast of herbs. The air filling the profound after the period of extended glaciers, there had been 
hollow was palpable in its intense brightness, like some a time of genial diraate for these high grounds, perhaps 
fine liquor; yet it was not perfectly pure, foe insects arising from their being temporarily at a lower relative 
floated along, and there was also a refined dust now level. Here, too, even thus high, the exposed surfaces of 
and then visible, possibly the sporulos of cryptogamic rock exhibited polishing and scratching. For the pre- 
vegetation. sent, the temperature of the district was as mild as could 

1 learned at the second station onward that my fore- be wished. AtFogstuen Station, which is 3241 English 
bud, a young man, had walked all the way (]34 miles) feet above the level of the sea, I was fain, while taking 
daring the night, in order to give notice of horses being advantage of the pause for horses, to retreat for shade 
wanted, looking for nothing beyond the usual remune- to the side of a bridge to scribble a few notes. Yet 
ration, which was about Is. 7d. patches of snow were lying in nooks not far from the 

^ Early in the forenoon I left the valley of the Logan, in road. I much question if worthy Mr Maepherson, the 
order to pass over the Dovre Field. The upper part of innkeeper at Dalwhlnnie, ever in his life knew so hot a 
the valley has some remarkable features. It ends in a day at that moat elevated of Scottish inns, although it 
lake called LassSverka-Vand, which reposes in the is considerably less than half the height of Fogstuen. 1 
summit-level of the country between Gulbrandadalen This station being a quarter of a mile from the road, I 
and Romsdalen. This lake has an issue at each end, I did not go up to it; but I was amused, when the I 
one stream being the Logan; the other passes through horses were getting harnessed, to observe the group 
Romsdalen, and falls into the Northern Ocean at Molde. which had come from the house to gaze upon the Eng- 
^Thus Norway may be said to be divided into two parts lish stranger. It consisted of five women, four men, 
*by a continuous tract of natural water. For many miles two boys, and an infant in arms, doubtless the entire 
of the upper part of tlie Tjogan Vale there are lofty strength of the station. It was a treat to observe the 
; terraces and isolated mounds composed of a fine sand, look of awe-struck gratitude of the poor horse-hoy I 
, and very much resembling formations which I have when Quist put three skillings (rigidly the eighth part 
traced near the summit-level of various similar valleys of Ojd.) into his hand by way of dricha-pinge. Such a ' 
of passage in Scotland, this term being one which I have look one might have expected from a faithful old butler 
ventured to apply to hollows not forming an ascent in England on his master informing him that he had 
to high grounds, as river valleys usually do, but pene- settled a retiring pension upon him for life. I mention I 
toting high grounds from side to side. Such valleys these things because they struck me as significant of 
were the basins of sounds when the sea was at a higher the very limited acquaintance which the Norwegian ' 
relative level, and the deposits are the siltings pro- peasantry have with money. They remind one of the 
duced by the sea in tliat situation. The tract we are stories told of the Highlanders in Prince Charles’s army 
now apeaking of is eminently a sandy one. So abundant in 1745, who, in their march through the Lowlands, 
is this material, that there is a positive difficulty in would hold out their guns threateningly, and being ' 
carrying the road over it, and at one place, where it asked what they wanted, answered, ‘A penny !’ which 
assumes the character of a quicksand, the mail cart has being given them, they recovered arms, and went 
occasionally, in rainy weather, been detained a day for away content. My own inclination always was to give 
want of firm footing. On one of the isolated mounts of sums more conformable to English usages; but, being 
sand, Dovre parish church rears its picturesque form, reminded by Quist that it was entirely a piece of gratiii- 1 
clothed all over with slates bound together with iron, tous benevolence, a^ the true remuneration of the man 1 
Though Dovre kirk is 1543 feet above the sea, the was involved in that for the horses, and finding Quist, 
neighbouring hill-sides are studded with little farms, moreover, under an impression that tho ordinary pay- 1 
and the whole district is evidently very populous, ments were rather more than they ought to be (things , 
In the British islands, I may remark, there is no being generally cheaper in Sweden than in Norway), I 
such abundant population at above half the elevation. I compelled myself to leave the matter much in his 1 
It is the warm, though brief summer, which enables hands Perhaps, too, it would scarcely to justice to ^ 
man to find a subsistence in Norway on so higl; a futqre travellers to change the ideas of the people as to | 
platform of conntry. In addition to the many sandy this class of gratuities. Their simptioity is at present ' 
terraces at diftferent and ^indeterminate heights, I dis- beautiful to contemplate, and ‘ why should I undo it?’ 
covered one of a much more remarkable character, The honesty of the peasantry on this ve^ road is illua- I 
passing along both sides of the valley for fully twenty trated by a circumstanoe whi;fi) was rebted to mo by ^ 
mikiB, always at one elevation, and specifically identic^ an English traveller not above a month after it hap- I 
as a terrace with the celebrated roads of Glenroy in In- pened. Having tied up thirty-sovereigns insecurely in i 
verness-shiie. It first became visible at a place called his carpet-bag, and imprudently arranged the bag with 
Oue (jffondUnoed Ouyd), on the west side or the valley, its mouth downwards on a carriole, he found, on arriv- 1 
where it te^oates the ancient delta of a side stream far ing at a particular station, that twen^-four of the coins 
up the spountein-Bida It is seen thence passing adong had mode their escape. Before it was possible to make 
through the scraggy woods without any interruption, any announcement on the subject, a peasant, the son of 
till, on our taming out of the valley, we lose sight of it a small former, came to the inp, and gave up eighteen of 
araddg the high grounds near Lasso Lake. On the east the tevereigns, which be hi^ found at intervals along 
side of the ▼mley, perhaps I 60 feet atove the level of the road. The bearing of the mao, and tte act itself 
tho road at Lie Stauon, I could distinctly trace tiris ter- left no room to doubt that he had surrendered every 
race by its hammocks of water-lpid ^d, and the farm- coin^hich he hod fimud; aod indeed the wonder is, that 













farther, I examined the whole place carefully under the 
guidence of one of tho people. The buildingt form a 
sort of square, with the road passing through it There 
is oqe principal house, containing a large kitchen, and 
a good-sized parlour with a bed, where I am to sleep; 
over ttiis, a suite of apartments. Then there is a second 
house, the ground-floor of which contains a dairy full of 
dishes of milk and cream, and an apartment occupied 
by a female who seems to attend to this part of the 
establishment. Here also there is an upper floor con¬ 
taining a set of bedrooms. Anotlier neat house 
detached from tliese is occupied by the mother of the 
innkeeper, s respectable old person like a Scotch granny, 
and appropriately occupied at the time of my visit in 
reading a book of devotions. I remarked of this house 
that though it was only a cottage, it contained a great 
number of substantial articles of furniture. There 
seemed to be nothing wanting for comfort, though all 
in a plain way. Stables, cow-houses, and sheds there 
} were in plenty, likewise storehouses for fodder and pro¬ 
visions, the place being, in its tout ensemble, ratlier like a 
little village than a farm or an inn. The interior of one 
of the family provision-stores presented huge bunkers 
and girnels full of various kinds of bread, prepared 
against winter. Another was stuffed full of sacks of 
meal, and other articles needful for sustenance. The 
jrhole reminded one of a city prepared for a siege—a 
condition from which that of a mountain station during 
seven months of deep snow is not greatly different. It 
also conveyed the idea of an affluent sufficiency of the 
necessaries of life being enjoyed by the proprietor and 
his dependants, as well as by the cattle and the stranger 
that was within his gates, though with perhaps an al¬ 
most total ignorance of the delicacies that are within 
the reach of poorer people in the towns and cities of 
' England. Finally, I inspected the corn-mill of the estab¬ 
lishment—a small timber-house striding over a preci¬ 
pitate mountain streamlet. It contains space for little 
more than the mill-stones, the upper of which moves on 
the lower by virtue of a vortical beam descending into a 
socket in the bod of the stream. The lower part of this 
beam is furnished with horizontal fans, against which, 
on one side or the other, the water pours down a sloping 
t|ougb, so as to wheel it round. It is the very first 
mechanical effort after the use of the hand-mill of pri¬ 
mitive times ; and the name given to that hand-mill in 
the Scottish Highlands— quern —is still retained for the 
simple establishment now described. I beheld it with 
the feeling of an antiquary, as the living reality of what 
is elsewhere to be sought for as an obsolete curiosity, or 
only survives in description and literary allusion. Ulr 
Laing finds a plausible excuse for the rudeness of the 
enginery of these Norwegian mills, on the plea that it 
is less apt to be interrupted by frost than an overshot 
wheel would be. But I have no doubt it is adhered to, 
as many other rude and ungainly systems are in Nor¬ 
way, merely on the principle that so our forefathers 
ground their corn, and so will we. 

In the course of the evening the post from Trondheim 
to Christiapia arrived at the station, consisting of a 
single-horse gig driven by one man. It passes on this 
journey twice a week. The man 1 found to be a hand¬ 
some, young, active fellow, clothed in a long green frock- 
coat, adorned with buglps, and wearing at his broad 
leathern belt a short, light sword, having two pistols 
connoted with the hilt. From the bustle it created, 
especially among the womenkind, J[ could see that the 
arrival of the postman was an important event at 
Kongsvold. 

The first which I had to encounter next morning 
is the most difficult and the most terrible of the whole 
road. Having takeq breakfast, and paid a spede dollar 
(4s. 6d_.) for the wl4»le evening, night, and morning’s 
entertainment of myself and servant, I started at six 
o’clfok on my way down this frightful valley, drawn by 
three horses, and harlQg two extra attendants. It w'as 
a splendid morning, and tite magnificent sceaery of tlie 
valley appeared to the best advantage. A deep, mthiog 


river, steep hill-sides scalped at top, scraps of dwarfed 
birc)i and pine to half-way up, side streams tumbling 
down through deep-cut channels and over lofty ledges; 
such were the prominent features of the scene. Moat 
readers will be familiar with the smooth circular pots 
which cascades generally make on a precipice, by ^ 
whirling loose stones round and round within them; 
tlie CaMron Linn in Clackmannanshire is a good ex- { 
ample. Among the cliffk above the road, quite out of | 
the reach of any side streams, and fully forty feet above i 
the present course of the Driv, I observed wcarings of I 
this nature on the rock, indicating that cascades had 
once been there. Circular pots of this kind are not 
uncommon objects in Norway in connection with 
dressed surfaces of rock. The common people call 
them Reisentopfe, or Giants’ Tubs, and probably as- I 
sign them a mythical origin. Tho modern geologist | 
believes them to have been produced by cascades con¬ 
nected with glaciers in the age of the dressings. Far¬ 
ther down the valley I found another example of tlie 
lieisentopfes, fully 150 feet above the river. 

The great difficulty of the stage is to get over the 
shoulder of a hill, which, descending at a steep incli- | 
nation right down to the river, leaves no room for the > 
passage of the road below. We rise, I think, fully 800 i 
feet, and descend rather more on the otlier side. It i 
was hard work to the three horses to drag the empty 
carriage up this slope, and hard work to three men to 
cheer the poor animals, help them with their draught, 
and keep the carriage from dragging them back when 
they paused for a minute to draw breath. To avoid the I 
vagueness of general description, I measured tlie gra¬ 
dients at several places, and found an angle of 12 dcgiees , 
the gentlest anywhere existing, being the ordinary | 
inclination of the steepest closes in the High Struct of | 
Edinburgh. An angle of 16 degrees, implying, as before ' 
mentioned, a rise of 1 foot in 9^, was common. In some 
places (horresco referensf) there was an inclination of '| 
20 degrees, or a rise of 1 in 2f. I sat in the carrimje 11 
when it was afterwards going down declivities at tins i 
angle, not much unlike the slope of the roof of a house. I 
There was one particular turn of the road producing 
a sharp curve, and in the inner part of this cur^e I 
traced a wheel-track on a piece of ground (believe it ' 
who list) at 26 degrees ! The aspect of the horses in 
ascending these slopes was that of animals climbing, not 
walking, and I acquired a forcible idea of the powers of 
Norwegian nags. The road, inclusive of a drain close 
to the hiil-side, was rigidly twelve feet broad. It was 
ill many places unprovided with any parapet or other de¬ 
fence, though, fur a human being or vehicle falling over, 
there could be no stoppage till they should reach the 
bed of the stream, several hundred feet below. I traced 
wheel-tracks exactly ten inches from the naked verge of 
the precipice I 

At a projecting angle of the valley, near where the 
road attains its utmost height, I found the faces towards , 
the upper part of the valley, and tliose looking right i 
across, smoothed, with stri» from south to north, or in 
the direction of the valley, while the faces looking 
downward were rough. It was the clearest proof of a 
glacier having once come down this valley, filling it up 
to a height of fully 600 feet, smoothing the surfaces i 
against which it pressed in its descent, but leaving 
untouched those over which it would pour freely, after , 
passing through the strait. A little way on, the Btfiic ' 
assumed a direction from south-west to north-east. | 
Another curions feature of the Valley was an ancient 
delta of a side stream—-that is, the remaini, of a quantity 
of detritus wbidi had been brought by the side stream ; 
into this valley, when it was' fiUea up to a certain height ' 
with water, but which had been cut through by the . 
stream after the recipfent water had been withdrawn. 
Suoh a ftet I hold as a,jiroOf at the former presence of 
the sea la this inland valley, up to a height of at least | 
3500 feet above its present elevation— a condition sub- | 
sequent to that under which the rock-smoothings were 
prodhCed—« rtign ef.VrjgtertSuoceeding that of ice. . 
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j While my mind was wrapt in contemplation of the 
I frrandeur of the valley, and its many indications a 
I past state of things, Quist was taking an econonucid 
I view of the prodigious water-power which was flowing 
uselessly along far below our feet. * If we had EngHsh- 
I men here, sir, we could put him up some nice fabrique.’ 
Not a doubt of it. 

I It was a pleasant relief from the wildness of the stage 
I when, after a long descent, we came to a wide space 
j forming a green level meadow, close to which was the 
station of Drivstuen, 2343 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Dovre Field is considered as ending here. The 
valley, nevertheless, continues to present fine scenery 
as far as tlic next station, that of Itise, where popula¬ 
tion at length recommences, after being intermitted for 
fully sixty miles. The remainder of this day’s jour¬ 
ney was not remarkable. It crossed from one valley to 
j another over high and rather uninteresting grounds. At 
Stuen Station, as part of a very poor dinner set before 
me, I met for the first time a dish of lappered milk, 
I designed to be eaten with sugar. The place interested 
me, ns absolutely identical in name with Stowe in Edin¬ 
burghshire, not to speak of a well-known mansion in 
I Buckinghamshire, and the termination of many names 
i of places in England, of which Walthamstowe is an ex- 
I ample. Stowe, in Norwegian, signifies a room or cottage, 

' anil the terminal en is merely the article. It occurs as 
I part of many names of places j for instance, two of the 
I very last spoken of, Fogstuen and Drivstuen. It was 
I not less interesting, at the end of my day’s journey, to 
ri st on the banks of the Gnia, a name identical with 
(lala, the Scottish stream on which Stowe is situated, 
as well as with the Gwala in Pembrokeshire. Such 
traits of afilnity have a peculiar value at a distance 
from Iiome. 

In tlie latter part of this day’s journey, near a place 
called Vaiigbro, I passed a country mansion, finely 
I placed in a well-wooded park, like an English squire’s 
I house, being almost the first object of the kind which 
I I Iiad seen in Norway. 1 was told that it is called 
I Slipper, and is the residence of the landsman of the dis- 
I trict. It was towards the close of evening when, after 
! a journey of eighty-three miles, I arrived at Soknaes. 

I Thu sense of lassitude and soreness which I experienced 
; on alighting made mo aware that I had exceeded the 
I amount of travelling which is prudent by at least fifteen 
, miles. The error was the greater, as it had thrown me 
' upon a station of a poor tumble-down character, where 
I there was neither food nor lodging of a tolerable kind. 

I it was consolatory, however, to reflect that I had now 
I only half a day’s journey remaining, and having a 
whole day remaining for it, was tolerably sure of my 
voyage to the north. I was somewhat surprised to find 
at this station, which is about 500 feet above the sea, 
Imps growing in the garden. The hop is thus cultivated 
I in little patches connected with ordinary farms through¬ 
out a great space in Norway and Sweden, about tlve 64th 
parallel of latitude. Are we to suppose that it is hardier 
m Scandinavia than in England, or is the fact owing to 
the greater heat of the summer ? We hear nothing here 
of the delicacy of the plant and the precariousness of its 
culture, whicli are so notable in England. In this part of 
Norway, a fiwourite and conspicuous piece of fhrniture 
is 11 colossal corner cupboard or amry, on which there 
I is usually an inscription, such as * Cbristian Olssn’s 
j Datteh,’ or ‘ Mamet Ivbet’s Datter,’ with the addi¬ 
tion of a date. The like inscriptions are seen upon 
I beds. These are pieces of furniture which the father or 
! mother of a baide has given at her marriage, and of this 
the* inscription is meant to be commemorative. My old 
deaf landlady at Soknaes liad a formidable amry dated 
' in her matrimonial year, 1792. In various districts of 
Scandinavia there are petty things not seen elsewhere. 
Throughout the Dovre Field 1 remarked that all tha 
men wore knives in a little coaTK Case suspended firom 
a leathern girdle. The chief legitimate use of the in¬ 
strument is to cut their meat; but in times not long 
past, it was common for a cqpple of Norwegian peasants 


who had quarrelled to get theaiselvcs bound together 
within one girdle, and then fight each>other witli Ssheir 
knives. In a' particular district of Sweden, near Ujisala, 
I found tlie peasants Universally wearing lesithern aprons. 
I thought at first that I had got Into n eountrjr of shoe¬ 
makers ; but they were of all kinds of trades, Rnd only 
wore leathern ^[jrons as being peculiarly economical. 

The greater part of the remaiaiiig journey was along 
the valley of the Gula, which ie more rich as a scene 
agriculture than picturesque or beautiful. Symptoms 
of population and of prosperous life increase as we go 
along; and it' would become clear to one ignorant of the 
fact, that we are approaching a large town. Passing out 
of the Gula valley, over some high grounds, We at length 
come within sight of the sea—Mways a striking sight 
after long land travel. It is a bay, with lofty hills be¬ 
yond. Along its near shore is seen a dense cluster of 
white houses with blue roofs—this is Tronuheim ; and, 
resting there at the Hdtel Bellevue, I have flnislied one 
important section of my journey. E. C. 


ESTELLE ST ANGE. 

Phiupi’e Ak-mand, a Paris notaiy, and probably the 
youngest man of the ancient and honourable fraternity 
to which he belonged—^for he had but lately succeeded 
to his father’s business—entered late one evening, during 
one of the most terrific phases of the first French Revo¬ 
lution, a back sitting-room in the house of Madame 
Colardeau, a court modiste —when there was a court— 
established for many years in the Palais-Uoyal. The 
year was waning towards its close, and tho weather was 
cold, wet, and gloomy—tho time itself was out of joint; 
but spite of all depressing, exterior influences. Monsieur 
Philippe Armand—a handsome, but somewhat pale and 
delicate-looking young man—appeared, very contrary to 
his wont, in exuberant spirits. 

‘ Ah, Madame Colardeau, I am delighted to see you. 
You look charmingly; and Madcmoisello Estelle!’- 

‘ Is quite welli'SlonsieuT Armand; and you, too, seem 
to have wonderfully recovered from the despair with 
which you pretended to be overwhelmed but a few weeks 
since. I expected every day to hear you had been fished 
out of the Seine; and here you are, not only very well 
alive, but apparently as merry as a Savoyard. Oh, yob 
men—^you men I’ 

‘ Times are changed, roadame. Events ripen quickly 
in the wondrous days in which we live.’ 

‘Oh,par cxemple!’rejoined Madame Colardeau; ‘ there 
is nothing surer than that. It required twenty years 
under the old regime to establish this business; but your 
charming Republic has thoroughly demolished it in less 
than as many months.’ 

* Courage, Madame Colardeau—courage! Better times 
than you have ever known are coming, rely upon it. A 
tempest is unpleasant, dangerous even whilst it lasts, but 
it clears and purifies the air. 1 have news for you.* 

‘News for me!’ 

‘ For you and Mademoiselle St Ange. Eug^e Duver- 
na^, son of ci-devant Count Davemay,*i8, thanks to my 
assistance, safe across the frontier.’ * 

‘ Comment 1’ screamed Madame Colardeau, taming 
pale as death. ‘ Eughne Duvemay left ^ance, and 
without us!’ 

‘ Certainly he has left Frangs, and evidintly without 
you; but I do not understand’-— 

* Oh, Monsieur Armand, you do not know—you were 
not told. Mon Dieu, can it be possible 1 But I have Had 
my suspicions. The count’s son gone 1 What will be¬ 
come of us—-of Estelle especially!’—and the excited 
modiste paced up and down Gsa apartment in an agony 
of grief and terror. 

The countenance of Philippe Armand lost in Avt instant 
its joyous expression, and lits white lips quivered with 
ill-defined apprehension as ho demanded the raeaninc of 
BO strange an oatborst. * 

‘ We are undone, ruined, lost!’ sobbed Madame Colar- 
deau. ‘ Unhappy, deceived Estelle’- 

'Who is nunei^losli) deceived!' interrupted fhe no- 
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tary fiercely, ‘You muet hare lo*t your *en»ee. In 
wbaj manner can the enforced departure of lo light, lo 
worthlen a coxcomb ae Eugene Duremay, perraaneutlV 
affect the peace of Mademoiieile St Ange, or your wel¬ 
fare 1 ’ 

Madame Colardeau continued to wring her handi, and 
utter broken exclamation! of grief and pasaion, but 
vouchiafed no other aniwer. 

‘ Hark you, niadame;’ cried M. Armand, graaping her 
rudely by the arm, and forcing her into a chair, * by all 
the saints in heaven but you shall answer me I What, I 
insist upon being told, is the meaning of these frantic 
outcries 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Monsieur Philippe,’ whimpered the startled mo¬ 
diste, ‘ Estelle should nave told you—should have ex¬ 
plained—I cannot, must not. If what you say is true, 
there is no faith, no honesty in man.’ 

‘ I think 1 comprcliend you,’ rejoined the notary in a 
calmed voice, ‘ 1 trust at least that I do; and if so, you 
must permit me to view the event which has so much 
discomposed you in a very different light and aspect. 
Now, listen as patiently as you can whilst I relate to you 
what Estelle did confide to me, and then tell me if 1 
have anything yet more sad and terrible to leom.’ 

‘ Go on, monsiour; go on—I listen.’ 

‘ It is now about six weeks since 1 sought a decisive 
interview with your niece. Mademoiselle St Ange; not 
for.tho mere purpose of revoaling to her, in coloured 
phrase and words of passion, tlie deep, heart-seated devo¬ 
tion which for long, patient years, I had cherished for 
her—with woman’s ready quickness she had long since 
divined that secret—but to ofier her, then for the first 
time in my power, an honourable home, a position in the 
world, to bo rendered daily brighter, more enviable, by 
the oxertious of a brave, honest, respected man. Estelle 
listened to me with sympathy, with tears, with almost 
tenderness; but at the same time confessed a preference 
fur tho son of Count Duvernay, to whom she said her 
faith was plighted, I was stunned, bewildered, almost 
mud! I knew the man upon whom she had lavished the 
priceless treasure of her love; and after passionately 
warning her—vainly, I could see—against trusting in the 
pioinises or oaths of one of the basest, the most specious 
hypocrites that ever brought contempt and scorn upon 
iiigh station, left her presence, ns you know, in a frenzy 
of despair. Now tell me, madame,’ added the notary, 
after slightly pausing, and in a voice which, spite of his 
efibrts to speak calmly, quivered with emotion, ‘ can you 
have a revelation more terrible than that to make ? ’ 

‘Go on, monsieur,’ subbed Madame Colardeau; ‘you 
said ho was gone—had passed the frontier'{’ 

‘ After parting from Estelle I endured an age of grief, 
anxiety, and despair, until last Thursday evening, when 
Engine Duvernay (uddeiily presented himself in my 
apartment.’ 

‘ Monsieur Duvernay visited you 1’ 

‘ Yos; he was pursued, and in imminent danger of the 
guillotine, or he might not perhaps have so greatly con¬ 
descended. Y ou are aware that he and hit father, like 
many others of their class, have all along affected acqui¬ 
escence in fho new order of things, and were in some sort 

J iets of the “ Gironde.” Their friends themselves being 
ust now in imminent peril of Samson’s terrible axe, 
could of course no longer afford them protection; on order 
for their arrest had beog issued, and Eugene Duvernay, 
and his equally estimable sire, had been for several days 
lurking in obscure hidiiigplaces from the agents of the 
Sdiut Publio.^ 


‘ That accounts, then, for his strange absence,’ inter¬ 
jected Madame Colardeau, somewhat reassured. 

‘ He threw himself for protection upon my honour and 
generosity; at the same time declaring that he had for 
some tfMks withdrawn all pretension to the hand of 
Mademoiselle St Ange, who, moreover, knew of hie ap¬ 
plication to me, and had expressed a confidence that I 
wotdd, for her sake, aid, him to escape (he bloody doom 
which awaited him/ 

‘ del!’ exclaimed Madame Coliudeau with much 
emotion. ‘ Can it be possible V 


' ‘ It is true ae Heaven I I consented, so adjured, to 
assure his safety at the risk of my own. 1 immediately 
proi^red passports in a feigned name for him of course; 
and to mue all sure, saw him ou hie road till danger of 
pursuit or recognition was over. At parting, he pre¬ 
sented me with this ring, as a token to Estelle that I had 
vindicated the confidence she had reposed in my devo¬ 
tion to her wishes, and that he thereby resigned in my 
favour all claim or pretension to her hand.’ 

‘ Claim I—pretension 1 But, mo» Dieu, Monsieur Ar¬ 
mand, they are married I ’ 

‘ Married 1 ’ echoed tho astonished notary with frenzied 
vohcinoiice. ‘ Married I But no, no; you are jesting; he 
could not be so utterly a villain t’ 

‘ I repeat to you, Maitre Philippe Armand, that 
Eugine Duvernay and Estelle St Ange were inarriod a i 
month ago at tho H6tcl Duvernay, in tho Faubourg St I 
Germain, by the Abbd Bonjeau: he who was arrested j 
and executed but last week.’ I 

‘ Whilst Madame Colardeau was speaking, the door | 
leading to the interior of tho house was gently opened, ; 
and Mademoiselle St Ange, death-white, affectedly calm, | 
but evidently struggling with frightful emotion, glided | 
into the apartment. { 

‘ Estelle 1’ exclaimed Philippe Armand in a voice 
broken by grief and indignation, and approacliing as if to 
take her hand. 

‘ The ring—the ring 1’ gasped Mademoiselle St Ange, 
waving him from her with an expression of passioiiato 
disgust. ‘ I have heard all: the ring—where is it 'i ’ 

The notory placed it on tho tabic; she seizeil it 
eagerly, and after minutely examining it, mummied, 

‘ It is indeed my father’s ring—the troth-plight which l' 
Eugbne vowed never hut with life to pait. And ti), 
monsieur,’ continued the unfortunate girl, turning her 
beaming, tearless glance upon Philippe Armand, ‘ vou 
are come to claim os a brido the woman you have 
widowed! This ring is part of the spoils of the accuised 
scaffold where my husband has, I doubt not, by youi 
contrivance, perished.’ 

‘ What is it you say ?’ interrupted the notary, aghii-.t 
with surprise and indignation. ‘ I swear to you, Estelle, I, 
by all that men hold sacred, that Eugene Duvernay | 
placed that ring voluntarily in my hands, with tho | 

message ’- | 

• Peace ! ’ broke in Estelle; ‘ peace, audwieus sl.an- j 
derer of the illustrious dead, with whom, in life, you 
could no more compare than might the wayside weed 
with the stately munarchs of tho forest. My husband 
was the very soul of faith and honour. But hark you, 
Philippe Armand,’ she added with passionate bitterness, 

‘ even if it were as you assert, were the lying fable you 
have concocted as true as it is false, I would not, in the 
veriest extremity of want, of despair, having been once 
so honoured, stoop to a churl like vou 1 * 

The notary reeled and staggered beneath her words as 
if they had been blows, or rather burning arrows piercing 
through his brain. ‘ Estelle,’ be at last mournfully ex¬ 
claimed after a brief pause, during which Madeiiioisellc 
St Ange, with sudden revulsion of feeling, had thrown 
herself, in an ecstasy of tears, into the arms of her aunt— 

‘ Estelle, nnhkppy girl, the time will come when you will 
recognise, and^ I trust, repent the falsehood of tho hideous 
charge you have, in your unreasoning frtnzy, brought 
against me. And now, Estelle, hear Trora me in this 
extreme hour, which sunders the sole link which bound 
me to earth, to life, one solemn word of truth, and, it 
may be yet, of helpful warning: but for your mad am¬ 
bition, stimulated and flattered by her who now holds 
you .in her embrace, to ally yourself Ifer above your 
sphere and honest state, the anguish, the despair which 
now wring your heart would have been sijared you. 
Farewell! Never more will my presence jrritate or 
di^st you.' 

It must ho romamhered, in extenuation of the unjust 
violence displayed by Estelle, that the yo8ijg wife had 
idoliaed h«c hneband, and-with woman’s frequent blind¬ 
ness in sudt cases, believed him, as ehe said, to be the 
nrf aottl of truth and honour. So Impressed, it was no 
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niarrel that the ihould suroect Philippe Armand of hav¬ 
ing invented tho atoij he had relat^ in order to profit 
by the death of a rival he had himself denoanoed 4o the 
revolutionary tribunal—a deed, by the way, of no unfin- 
quent occurrence in the palmy days of Terrorism. Spite 
of the solemn denial of the notafy, she continued firm in 
this belief, and mourning her husband as dead, resolved 
to cherish his memory, as that of one whom, when this 
transitory existence was pturt, rite was destined to rqjoin 
in that better world where life and love are both etental. 

When Philippe Armand again left hig apartment, where 
he had been confined for several days eaier his last in¬ 
terview with Mademoiselle St Ange, or, more properly, 
Madame Duvemay, he was a changed man. The fire of 
sanguine youth, strong hope, high courage, had pas^t^d 
away: his step was feeble, his eyo dull, and but for the 
calm, gentle smile which accustomed greetings of familiar 
voices had still at times power to call forth, it might have 
been thought that his spirit had utterly ui^ within him, 
so purposdess, so sad, so utterly desolate did he appear. 
Estelle St Ange had been the earliest, the only being that 
hod caught his boyhood’s fancy ; and each succeeding 
year had only the more deeply stamped her peculiar and 
subduing beauty—a mild appealing loveliness, tinted 
with rainbow smiles, and tremulous with changeful light 
.and tears—upon his heart. A rash, inexperienced player 
at the game of life, ho had staked his all upon one chance, 
and lost it. lie did not feel the slightest resentment 
, towards Estelle after the first angry emotions excited by 
lici ciuel injustice had subsided. She, too, he felt, had 
built her house upon the sand; and a profound pity lor 
the desolate lot which must await tho worse-than-widowed 
wife of Eugene Uuvemay mingled with, and heightened 
.md purified, the sentiment ho still cherished for Estelle 
bt Ango. To baffle the heartless husband at the iniquitous 
game lio had been playing, would, he felt, almost repay 
him iur his olvn withered hopes and blighted life; but 
bow, in an affair so adroitly managed, to effect that object ! 
Time, the unthanked and patient solver of all difflculties, 
w,is speedy with his answer. 

The last day of the devoted Girondists, or at least of 
all that had remained to brave their fate in Paris, had 
arrived, and the notary found himself suddenly and in¬ 
extricably entangled and borne along by the eager crowds 
who were hastening to witness the closing scene in the 
I lives of the young, the eloquent, the brave, who had 
I sought to govern Prance by rounded periods and choice 
moiul maxims; and to hear them, in imitation of the 
Indian of the American prairies, sing their defiant 
death-song in half-real, half-simulated scorn of their 
iiieiciless foes, so soon themselves to tread the same 
daik path to a yet darker eternity I Philippe Armand, 
though heart-sick at the sad spectacle, remained spell¬ 
bound to the spot till the last head of that day’s batch of 
victims had been shorn away bv Samson’s dripping knife; 
and then, dizzy and faint with horror and excitement, 
moved hastily away. His sudden movement, as he 
turned, displaced the hat and wig of a man standing close 
behind, and, like himself, apparently absorbed, fascinated, 
by the terrible drama which had just been enacted. As 
the iiinii quickly withdrew his attention from the reeking 
scaffold to readjust his hat and wig, their eyes met, and 
a glance of mutual recognition was instantaneously ex¬ 
changed. (The countenance of the stranger changed in a 
luonient to a chalkv whiteness, and it seemed that he 
would have fallen, had not the notary, with ready pre¬ 
sence of mind, passed his arm through his, and said, 

* Come, let us walk home tuether.’ 

Nut another word passed between Armand and the 
stranger tilh they had gained the fonner’s domicile, and 
then, having carefulipr Aut the door, the notary abruptly 
addressed his tromblmg oompanion. 

* That displacement of your wig. Count Duvemay, was 
awkwarfi, and might have been fatoL' 

‘ True, Monsieur Armand. I was invol vod in the crowd, 
and forcet^ much against my vVUl,<^ wnness that scene of 
unutterable horror, fearing, f# 1 di^ to attract atteatiou 
by very strenuous efforts to eioape< Bat why have yea 
brought me herol' e 


'Listen, Count Duvemay: I can save yook life, and 
toil/, on one oobdition.’ ' ' > 

< Name—name it P gasped the ouuttt. * . ’ 

‘I am about to do eo. Last Tueeday eveulAg uirtr 
weeks the Abbfi Bonjeau laanied, at your residence, 
Eugene Duvemay to Estelle St Ange of the Palais- 
Royal,' 

‘ But Eughne is a minor: tire marriage was an illOgid 

one’- 

' I am quite aware. Count Dnvemw,' interrupted thd 
notary in a peremptory tone, * that chicanery may here¬ 
after avail to annul the marriage; and that result I 
am determined, for teasous of my own, to prevent if 
possible.’ 

‘ Oh, my son informed me that you and Mademoiselle 
St Ange were’- 

‘ Never mind what your son informed yon. Here are, 
in a word, my terms : I will piocuro you a paSspoyt, fur¬ 
nish you with a supply of money—in short, enable you 
to leave France, on condition that you immediately iUgn 
a formal declaration, which I will draw up, reciting tntf 
date, names of the priest and witnesses, and that the 
marriage was celebrated with your full knowledge and 
consent.’ 

‘ But, Monsieur Armand’—— 

* ft is useless to waste words. Either your attested 
signature to such a paper, or the guillotine: take your- 
choice. 1 inoia you connived at your son’s baseness; 
and either I will foil you both, or you touch on your last 
hour. You consent? It is well.’ 

The notary seated himself at his desk, and for the 
next quarter of on hour was occupied in drawing up a 
foiiaal document to the effect he had indicated. 

’ At what hour did the marriage take place 1’ 

‘ About seven in the evening.’ 

The notary rang a bell which stood on the table, and 
a clerk appeared at the door. ' Call Henri: I wish you 
both to witness this gentleman’s signature.’ 

In a few minutes the necessary formalities were com¬ 
pleted, and the clerks retired. 

* Which route do you propose to take I’ 

‘ That of Rouen : I have friends in the neighbourhood,, 
who would favour my embarkation for England.’ 

‘ You shall hare a passport for that place. In the 
incantirao take this rouleau of gold.’ ^ 

* How shall 1 express iny thanks—my gratitude t’ 

’ You owe me none. Be careful not to stir out of this ' 
apartment till I return : I shall not be long.’ 

Tho necessary papers were, by the notary’s Influence at 
the Hotel do Ville, speedily procured: Count Dnvemay 
reached Rouen in safety, and after sume delay, embarked 
in the night for England, where, however, he was destined 
never to arrive. A few weeks afterwards, it was ascer¬ 
tained that he had perished at sea. 

Madame Colardeau, whose utterly rained business left 
her indeed no choice, gathered together the scanty wrecks 
of her property, and, with Estelle, engaged lodgings at a 
respect^le farmhouse distant about seven luUes from 
Paris; and there her niece was in due time confined 
of a daughter. Of her husband Estelle heard nothing 
directly; but just previous to leaving Paris, a sum of 
eight hundred francs in gold w'as left at liladnme Colar- 
deau’s, directed to her as Madame DuVernay, accom¬ 
panied by a written intimation that the same sum would 
be supplied quarterly, provided no attempt was made to 
ascertain the name of the soider, whom, it was stated, a 
discovery might seriously compromise, 

Estelle and her aunt—who had by ^!e time ascer^Lned 
that Eugene Duvemay had not, u his absUidoued wife 
at first suspected, perished on the revolutionaiy scaffold 
—beheld in this anxious provision for their ne^s a con ■ 
elusive proof that the charge of repudiating or igecring 
the marriage brought against Mm by Philip;^ Airoand 
was thoroughly false; and with ^spurit fortified by the 
sweet consciousness of being still hedged in and sheltered 
by the tutelary cate of hint to whom she bad giten her 
heart, Estelle awaited with patient reflation the coming 
on of the happy time which should restore her husband 
to his family and conntiy. , 
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, Many wearing years had passed away; her aunt’s 
locks were white with age, and the little histelle had 
grown*up into a graceful, intelligent girl, when a note 
arrived by post at Sans Souci farmhouse, informing Ma¬ 
dame, now Countess Durernay, that her husband. Count 
Duvemay—the father, it was stated, had been long since 
dea<l—had accepted the Kinperor’s permission to return 
to France; and had, in fact, arrived and retaken posses¬ 
sion of the Hdtol Duvennay. The handwriting of the 
note was evidently that of the person who transmitted 
their quarterly stipend; and the writer suggested the 
necessity of the Countess Duvernay presenting herself, 
accompanied by her aunt, to her husband on that very 
evening. 

Flurried, bewildered, terrified, hoping, yet dreading, 
to verify the announcement so suddenly made, Estelle, 
arrayed in her richest attire, and accompanied by her 
daughter and Madame Colardcau, set off about evening 
in a hired fiacre towards Paris. 

Count Duvernay was seated in a magnificent drawing- 
"room of the Hdtel Duvernay, laughing and chatting with 
some military friends on the subject of his return, of the 
restoration of bis property—which, luckily for him, had 
escaped being ‘nationalised’—the apparent favour of 
the Emperor, and the rich and handsome wife already 
selected for him, when the door of the apartment fiew 
■ open, and ‘ Madame La Comtesse Duvernay ’ was loudly 
announced. 

‘ Cortimcnt! ’ exclaimed the count, jumping up. ‘ What 
is the meaning of this ? ’ 

‘ It is I—it is Estelle—dear Eugene,’ said his wife, 
staggering forwards, and scarcely able to stand; ’ and this 
is our daughter !’ 

Tho count started back in dismay and confusion. 
‘ You—I—wife ! The woman must be nia<i,’ he added, 
Regaining by a iroweiful effort his self-control. ‘ 'Wlio 
admitted this person 1 ’ he sternly demanded of the be¬ 
wildered servants. 

J'lstelle stood for an instant as if unconscious of, or 
rather as if unable to comprehend, the meaning of his 
nords; ami then, as if the full sense of the count’s per- 
, fidy had suddenly struck, as with a dagger, to her heart, 
uttered a piercing scream, and nould have fallen pios- 
trate on the fioor but for the supporting arms of a gentle- 
maji who had followed her into tho room. 

‘ Take her, good inadame,’ said the gentleman, address¬ 
ing Madame Colardeau; ‘ I cannot now sustain even her 
slight burthen. Place her on the sofa.’ 

1 ’And who, in tho devil’s name, arc you!’ demanded 
I the count fiercely. 

‘ Philippe Armond, public notary, at your service,’ 
quietly replied the gentleman, as he turned and con¬ 
fronted the enraged nobleman. 

The count’s eye quailed before the steady gaze of the 
notary, and he muttered something about remembering 
that a silly, illegal ceremony had in his boyhood passed 
between the lady and himself. 

* You IIIUtake, Count Duvernay,’ coolly reidied Philippe 
Arniand; ‘ it was a perfectly legal marriage, as this copy 
of a formal declaration made by your estimable father, 
and supported by the evidence of Madame Colardeau, 
will amply testify.’ 

The rage of the count, after perusing the paper pre¬ 
sented to him, was terrific; and a violent altercation, to 
which Estelle, who had speedU;g recovered consciousness, 
listened with breathless attention, ensued between him 


ensued between him 


and the notary. The film by which she had been so long 
blindcid fell gradually from her eyes, and Eugene Duver¬ 
nay and Philippe Armand stood at last plainly revealed 
in their true colours. 

‘ Let us leave this house,’ she exclaimed, rising from 
the conch, Mid though pale as marble, and trembling 
convulsivi^y, speaking in a firm voice. ‘ Come 1 God 
bless and’reward you, Philippe,’ she added, seizing his 
hand, .and wringing it with passionate energy; ' and if 
you cAs, pity and forgive me.’ 

The gossips of Pans had full employment for several 
succeeding days with the numerous versions of tho sadden 
discovery of a CounteM Duvernay, which flew from mouth 


to mouth. Tha count consulted men of law, and to his 
infinite chagrin was informed that the marriage could not 
be impugned. The affair, favourably, because truly re¬ 
presented, reached the ear of the Empress Josephine, and 
through her influence Napoleon issued a command in the 
guise of counsel, that the matter should be at once equit¬ 
ably arranged. Estelle of course declined living with a 
husband vmo had endeavoured to repudiate her, and a 
division of the count’s property was made, by which afflu¬ 
ence was secured to herself, and a splendid succession to 
her daughter, whose guardianship she was permitted to 
retain. The count served several yearn in the French 
armies, and rose to high rank. He was killed at Montc- 
reau; and Estelle took possession of the Hotel Duvernay, 
where she long resided with her early-widowed daughter 
and amiable grandchildren. 

About a fortnight after the return of Count-Duvernay 
to Paris, and consequent legal confirmation of his mar¬ 
riage with Estelle St Ange, Philippe Armand lay upon 
his bed a dying man. The last rites of the church had 
been administered, the priest had retired, and tho flag¬ 
ging pulse of life, rapidly becoming feebler and more 
indistinct, falterlngly announced that a si>irit chastened 
by affliction was about to return to God who gave it. 

* It is growing late and dark,’ he faintly muttered, 

* and still she does not come.* 

The darkness was in his own eyes, for the autumn snn 
was still bigii above the horison. 

‘ It is but three o’clock,’ answered the attendant in n 
low soft voice; ‘and there has been scarcely time since 
your message reached her.’ 

The sound of carriage wheels arrested the words of tlic 
speaker; presently light, hasty steps ascended the staiis, 
and Estelle, her daughter, and Madame Colaideau, en¬ 
tered the death-chamber. 

• Philippe, best, kindest, truest friend,’ exclaimeil (be 
Countess Duvernay, clasping his uhite, thin hand, and 
bathing it with tears, ‘would I might bid you Ine for 
me! ’ 

‘ Beloved Estelle,’ murmured the dying man, and a 
smile, as of parting sunlight, irradiated his pale features, 

‘ 1 Acre lived for you; and that life-task accuinpHslied, 
am now well content to die. Farewell, beloved, till wc 
meet in heaven ! ’ He was gone. 

.S TAR- F I fi H K S. j 

Among the treasures and curiosities of our seacnasts, few 
shellcss animals attract more attention than the stni- 
fishes; yet how many bestow upon them but a oarcless, 
passing glance—a glance perhaps of admiration at tiie 
mathematical rcguiaiity of their pentagonal rays—or a 
momentaiy curiosity as to their office in creation: and 
yet, unheeded by man, these insignificant creatures ate 
hourly, nay, momentarily, fulfilling in silence their ap¬ 
pointed duties; acting as scavengers in the deep water 
and littoral rones, and devouring from tide to tide the 
ever-accumulating matter which, if left undisturbed, 
would ultimately destroy both roan and beast. ‘ bin ' 
strong, indeed,’ says Rhymer Jones, * is their picdi- I 
lection for such garbage, that we have frequently, when i 
fishing, wished hihartily that they would suspend their 
vigilance; foi scarcely could our baited hooks sink to the ' 
bottom, ere we felt a “ bite,” and hauling «tp the line I 
continually, caught star-fishes until our patience failed.’ | 
When the animal lies motionless and supine on tho 
sandy beach, it seems quite unfitted for its destiny; but 
if we deposit it in a vessel of sea-water, or, better still, in 
one of the fairy-like pools left amongst the rocks by the 
receding tide, our preconceived notion is sooti destroyed. 
We will suppose it placed upon its back, the veiy perso- I 
nification of helplessness, on the seaweed-tapestry with , 
which the little pool is lined; in a few moments wp see the 
minute tubercles, with which the under sides of its rays , 
are lon^tudinall^tudded, gradually lengthen themselves 
into sucker-like feet, which issue like snort u^rms from i 
their holes; then these feet or legs will wave backwards j 
and forwards, as if reconnoitring; and finally, bending 
down id the direction nearest the ground, will affix the i 
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suckers of the first irhich reach it; and so, bjrcontraction, 
will pull down a portion of the bodjr: tMs enables other 
feet to touch the bottom, and thus the animal prdbeeds 
until, b^ the united action of the sucjcerB,the whole body 
I is restored, with great dignity and equanimity, to its 
I rightful position: and now the etai-fi& mores, with a 
gentle, yet rapid motion, on towards the morsel of fish 
which we have placed for its refection, and its rays are 
clasped around the tempting feast, which is in a few 
minutes absorbed into its stomach. More laborious are 
its exertions when an oyster or a huge mussel is to be 
attacked in its shelly fortress; for the star-fish does not, 
as was fabled by the ancients, wait in patience until the 
besieged opens its portal, and then, by thrusting in one rf 
its rays as a detainer, gradually insinuate its whole 
body, and thus devour the incautious castellan; but the 
mode in which it proceeds is to turn its baglike and 
many-folded stomach inside out ; it then apparently in¬ 
stils between the shells of the molluscs some * torpifying* 
fluid,’ which compels the quarry to open its shell, upon 
which the pouting stomach, distended like a bladder, is 
thrust in, and enwrapping the prey, digests it in its own 
shell. We are in possession of a dried specimen of a 
star-flsh which expired in the act of devouring a small 
mussel, tile shells of which still remain closely fixed in 
the embrace of the stomach-mouth of their captor; the 
two first feet, or suckers, which are placed at the junction 
ot each ray, are bdnt in wants, so that, by pressing on the 
imprisoned shells, they retain them immovable oven in 
death. Mr Ball found one clinging round a Mactra 
‘ftulioi um which was pierced with a hole, through which 
the star-fish had inserted a sucker; and this hole was at- 
tiibuted to the star-fish: but Professor Forbes, with every 
appearance of probability, supposes the hole to have been 
tlie woik of some other cieature—most likely an annel- 
lid—and that the star-fish was merely ‘ sounding with 
its biickcr tlie prospect of a meal.’ Bo this as it may, 

I these auiiiiah contrive, in addition to carrion, to consume 
so largo a number of oysteis, that there exist in several 
I places local enactments forbidding fishers to throw them 
I oreiboard without first killing thorn—an order of which 
I we shall appreciate the value when we reflect that, on 
c.asting down a dredge, thousands are constantly brought 
I up at a haul, as if, iii the words of Harvey, ‘ the bottom 
I were formed of a living bank of them, or we had dis- 
tuibcd a submarine hive in the process of swarming;’ 
and, moieover, that each individual of these constellations 
produces some thousands of eggs in each season. Such, 
111 fact, is their multiplication, that the slaughter com¬ 
mitted, and the enactments made by man, would be but 
as a drop from the ocean, had not Qod given to every 
species its own limit, beyond which it can go ‘ no fur¬ 
ther;’ and as the star-fish is the scavenger of the sea, so 
is it the prey of fishes innumerable, who in their turn 
are destined for the fuod of larger animals, and of man. 
This prolific nature renders the star-fish valuable as 
manure in France, and also, we believe, in some parts of 
our own isle. 

From the earliest time star-fishes have attracted much 
notice, and have, by their singular form, given biith to 
many beautiful thoughts. Aristotle and Pliny—who 
named them Stella-marince,*fiom their resemblance to the 
pictured form of the stars of heaven’—aflirmed, probably 
from some/rain of reasoning by analogy, that they were 
BO hot, that they could consume all they touched; hut 
time, with his icy fingers, cools the greatest ardour, and 
Aldrovandus and Albertue described them as of so hot a 
nature, that they cooked all they come in Contact with; 
tlien raine Llwyd, who, tieing an out-door naturalist, 
denied the«* notion’ altogether. Some lingering and 
popular form of the same fancy still, however, remains; 
and the lower clasi of books on natural history ^t 
whisper mysteriously of the stinging and skin-blistering 
properties of the family, respecting which that great 
philosopher. Sir Thomas Browne, gives us the following 
curious note :—' Sea-stMS. Whethor they be bred out of 
the urticus, equalders, or sen-jotHea, as many report, we.j 


oonnot confirm; but the squaldert in the middle leiWi tt> 
have lOme linOe Or first draughts ^Ot unlike ] ’ l^ly 
has it bean said by a modem imief that * a drild*^ «^r 
days may possess more subitaniko know>tedge than New¬ 
ton 1’ Though this very state of things demands the greater 
watchfiiliieia on oar parts, lest the boasted knowMge of 
facts should neither enlai^ oar minds nor fill our hearta 
Professor E. Forbes remarks tiiat he has handled thou¬ 
sands of staT-fiehei without ever having experienced the 
slightest irritation of the skin: and to this we may add 
our own humble testimony. Doubtless this alleged pro¬ 
perty has given rise to the name which they bear in some 
districts of ‘Devil’s Fingers.’ Dr Drummond mentions 
that on one occasion, when he was drying some in his 
garden at Bangor [county Down], he beam the diildren 
on the other side of the hedge exolmming, ‘ What is the 
gentleman going to do with the bad man’s hands t Is 
he ganging to eat the bad man’s hands, do ye think 1’ 
It U just within the limits of possibility that the above- 
mentioned ‘torpifying fluid’ may hare caused the first 
rumour of the burning quality of the fish: this, however 
—even if it possess the power of afibeting the human 
flesh—is contained in the stomach, and not in the skin. 
The list of superstitions connected with this animal would 
scarcely be complete did we not add that they were re¬ 
commended by Hippocrates—and by others after him, 
cie medicine became a science—as a remedy in hyste- 
lical complaints and epilepsy: they were to be taken 
internally, in a decoction of brassica and sweet wme. 

TheSt work which treated exclusively of the star¬ 
fish was the splendid folio volume published ly Link, 
a Lcipsic apothecary, in the year 1733, 'This work, which 
is greatly in advance of its age, commences with this 
pleasant sentence—As theie are stars in the sky, so are 
there stars in the sea.’ Aud the last is that of Professor 
E. Forbes, who, not inaptly, heads his valuable niCMiq,- 
graph with a representation of a graceful spirit moving 
over the dark waters, in which the rays of glory which 
suiround her brow form, by reflection, the heauti&l ‘star 
of the sea in the words of Montgomery, 

-‘ the heavens 

Were thronged with constelUtioiu, and the seas , 

btrown with their images.' 

In the early geological ages, the order of Eohinodermata, 
to which our star-fishes belong, was chiefly represei^ed 
by a family {Crinoidea) whose peculiarity it was to have 
a stalk by which they were fixed for life to the bottom of 
the ocean. Whole strata of limestone are composed in 
great part of the stony fragments of these animal^ rolled 
lu this fossil state encriniles. We now, however, possess 
but one species analogous to the crinoid family: this is 
the Oomatula, or Rosy Feather Star of the British seas, of 
which some curious particulars are related. 

In the year 1(123, Mr Thompson discovered in the Core 
of Cork—or, as it is now, we believe, called, the Harbour 
of Quoeiitown—a stalked crinoid animal, which, unlike 
its more vigorous forefathers, measured but thiee-fouiths 
of an inch in height. This was the first animal of the 
crinoid character which had been observed in the Euro¬ 
pean seas, and the ‘ first* recent encrinite which had ever 
been examined by a competent observer in p living state.’ 
The capture led to further observation, and to much 
discussion, the result of which appears to be a general 
acknowledgment that the * feather-star commences life 
as an encrinite; and thus, as it were, changes its nature 
from a pseudo-polype to a star-fish,’ with rays detached, 
and power and lilierty to range at will through the wide 
sea. Whether the ancient criaoids alio passed thfough 
this transformation, is a question which' can probably 
never be set at rest—one on which men can only spe¬ 
culate. 

Britaiu boasts fourteen qiecies of true stur-fishes, of 
which the latgest is the Imgthom (Lmdia /ragilissima), 
a fish which fluently aibSas a dUam«ter of two feet. 
All the star-fiahes possess, in a greater or less degree, 
the power of caeting a*(ty their limbe or rays wheft con¬ 
venient; but thf lui^om in this respect approaches 
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nearer to tbe brittle-atan iluui any other apeoiei^ for it not 
only casts them away, but it breeJu them up into small 
pieces* with the greatest fsoilty. Professor Forbes girei 
so animated an account of these creatures, that ws cannot 
refrain ftom once more quoting his words;—‘ Norer harine 
seen one before, and quite unconscious of its sutcidal 
powers, I spread it out on a rowing bench, the better to 
admire its form and colours. On attempting to remove it 
for preservation, to my horror and disappointment 1 found 
only an assemblage of rejected members. My conservative 
endeavours were all neutralised by its destructive exer¬ 
tions; and it is now badly represented in my cabinet by 
I an armless disk and a diskless arm. Next time I went 
I to dredge on the same spot, determined not to be cheated 
out of a specimen in such a way a second time, I brought 
with me a bucket of cold fresh water, to which star-fislies 
have a mat antipathy:' in other words, fresh water in¬ 
stantly kills them. *Ab I expected, a luidia came up 
in the dredge, a most gorgeous specimen. As it does not 
, generally break up before it is raised above the surface 
' of the sea, cautiously and anxiously 1 sunk my bucket 
to a level with the dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the 
most gentle manner to introduce luidia to the purer 
element. Whether the cold air was too much for him, 
or the sight of the bucket too torrilic, 1 know not, but in 
a moment he proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and 
at every mesh of the dredge his fragments were seen 
escaping. In despair I grasped at the largest, and 
brought up the extremity of an arm with its terminating 
eye, the spinous eyelid of which opened and closed with 
something exceedingly like a wink of derision.’ Wo must 
here remark that this terminating eye is by no means on 
orthodox visual organ, but merely a something greatly re¬ 
sembling such an appendage, to which, by general consent, 
the name of' eye’ has been given, until its use shall have 
been better ascertained, or until a true eye is discovered. 
The whole of the star-fishes have the power of gradually 
renewing the lost rays or processes, and wo have a speci¬ 
men of the common cross-fish ((/raster rubens) whose 
fire rays arc all of different lengths, and consequently of 
different ages, two of them being but small hoins of half 
an inch and one-fourth of an inch in length: he is evi¬ 
dently a veteran, who has been in ‘miuiie and greate 
warres.’ 

VWhy,* saith Sir Thomas Browne—‘ why, among sea- 
stars, delightolb nature chiefly in five points!’ And 
aguu —* By the same number (5) doth nature divide the 
circle of the sea-star, and in tliat numher and order dis- 
poBsth those elegant semicircles or dental sockets and 
eggs iv the sea-hedgehog;’ and so, in effect, in the normal 
types it is—every part, ‘ even the cartilaginous framework 
of the disk of every sucker, is regulated by this mystic 
number;’ and, as a general rule, such star-fishes as we 
find quimrate, or otherwise varying from the prescribed 
number of points, are accidental monsters, and of no 
material importance. This rule is, however, by no moans 
unexceptional, as some of the sun-stars (Solattenai) hare 
from nine, to fifteen of their beautifully coloured rays, 
rays of which perhaps the disk is red, end the points 
either plain white, or white tipped with red; or the whole 
surface it of fl brilliant red or purple; and in another 
specimen the body is red, while the spiniferous tubercles 
with which it is studded are bright green. 

The JEchinodertnala, including star-fishes, sea-urchins, 
sea-cucumbers, and a few other species, are thread- 
nerved, and possess no bfaiii or nervous centre, but 
merely a nervous cord, which encircles the mouth,* and 
thenar radiates into the five points, acting, as it were, as 
an electric telegraph; ;pet their structure it most exqui¬ 
sitely oomplex even in its simplicity. The skeleton, which 
is 01 a calcareous nature, is composed of hundreds of 
minute portions, exactly fitted to each other in a sym- 
metriori pattern, resembling, as Harvey suggests, a piece 
of elaborate cnx^t-work. These skeletons may be easily 
obtained by placing a fresh fish in an ant-hill for a few 
days Without taking any farther trouble about their pre¬ 
paration. The stomach-mouth is placed underneath the 
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animal,'and the stomach, os before hinted, is a membra¬ 
nous bag-like cavity, capable of extsmsion to an almost 
Inciedime amount: the feet of the star-fish are tubes 
which, when extended, are filled with a fluid; and when 
the animal Wishes to retract them, this fluid is withdrawn 
into the vesicles of riie body, so that, by these alternate 
actions, motion is aecompli^ed. Each fish possesses a 
curious organ, of which the use has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. This body, which is tsdiiiically known os the 
madrigporiform. tuberde, is a calcarsous column, which, 
on the exterior of the animal, appears like a small spot 
between two of the rays: it is most minately and deli¬ 
cately formed of ‘ wee ’ hexagonal plates disposed in the 
manner of the gill of a mushroom, and is by many con¬ 
sidered as the analogue to the stalk of the original Crinoid 
star-fishes. It has by some been proposed as a specific 
character for determining the names of individlials. 

It is highly probable that attention would add many 
more most interesting particulars to the history of this 
fish, and many additional instances of its uses and adap¬ 
tation to tho mode of life for which it is destined; and 
such attention might be easily given; for it docs not, like 
many of its congeners, creep away into deep, dark, and 
inaocessiblo places, but is to be almost universally met 
with on our shores, whether they be composed of lofty 
rocks, of smooth and shining sand, of rolling shingle, or 
of heavy mud. It is cast up by almost every tide, and is 
seen crawling about quite iamiliarly in nearly every salt 
pool. 


PATRONS OF THE POOR. 

It is fortunate for the best interests of humanity that— 
partly from an advance of intelligence in social and poli¬ 
tical science, and partly from the imperious dictates of 
fashion—the wants, the miseries, the vices, the virtues, 
in short, the general condition of the humble and needy, 
engage much of the attention of the upper and wealthy 
classes of this country. Not a few occupying high places 
aie working successfully in the cause of the poor, in a 
spirit that is producing largo benefits. Not content with 
merely dipping their fingers into their purses, to draw 
forth an annual and widely-advertised subscription to 
some gigantic but miscalled ‘ charity,’ the better order of 
the friends of the poor look with painstaking industry and 
acumen iuto the causes of distress, and devote not only 
money, but, what is more serviceable, time, to carrying 
out comprehensive remedies. These really earnest and 
efficient benefactors repudiate alms, except in coses of 
helplessness, and seek simply to assist —to cheer on the 
straggler, without impairing his self-dependence—to help, 
without loading him with obligations, which sap his 
energies, and destroy that indepcAdence without which 
the humblest character is of little worth. Although such 
philanthropists arc by no means few, they are little 
known. We do not hear of them in newspapers; their 
good deeds are not paraded before an admiring public. 
Even * society,’ as it is called, is silent concerning their 
worthiest actions, because society is ignorant of them. 
They do good so stealthily that they never have occasion 
to blush to ' find it fame.’ Hence it is that they furnish 
no dramatic stories of startling generosity; no pathetic 
tales of genteel poverty; of snatching amiable debtors froip 
the fangs of ruthless creditors, or interesting pickpockets 
from the grasp of tho police. These, who rank amongst 
the highest order of humanists, do not affoul, in truth, 
any such instances; for they deal not with individual 
distress, but with masses of it: they do not wholly rescue 
one, but partly relieve thousands; and it is' by the 
enlightened efforts of such philanthropists that general 
poverty and crime wiU be oventuoliy mitigated, 

These Mends of the poor have happily always existed 
in greater or lesser numbers; but it is to a new and 
opporito dais, whom we shall, designate, by oontrast, as 













patrons of the poor, that we are firet d«iirou» of drawing 
attention. T^e/ moitlv beiong to the order of thote who 
hare more time on their handt theft tiiey can ei^l<^ to 
^oir own eatisfaction. The fiotitioae diitreuet portrayed 
in tragic norele hare ceeaed to exaite them} the eimiu 
lated mieery d^icted on th# etage has lort ite attrac¬ 
tion!; the^ hare been palled with mere pictures of life, 
and nothing^ short of originali will sorre them. They 
therefore Tint the dwellings of the rery poor, and the 
haunts^ of the ricious, less with a rlew of reliering and 
admonishing, than of obtaining those excitements of 
which they are no longer susceptible from books and 
playa Most of them belong to philanthropic societies, 
for the purpose of getting upon the risiting oommittoes. 
In the abodes of struggling porerty they ask the iiiini. es 
such questions as the poorest person cannot be consi¬ 
dered ai under any obligation to answer; not with tho 
legitimate riew of shaping, from correct information, the 
beat course of relief, but of satisfying a morbid curiosity. 
Consequently they do not extend their bounty in propor¬ 
tion to the depth, but in proportion to the romance, of 
the distress. The silent, shamed, and uncomplaining, 
obtain less of their assistance than the glib and tear- 
shedding, who hare the art of darkening their wretched¬ 
ness with the sable tints of exaggeration. The patched 
garments and tidy room of abject penury win their moibid 
sympathy less than what they conceive to be tho natural 

* trappings and. suits of wo’—rags and filth. Without 
these, the mis* fre scene of tho dramas of real life the^ 
lore to witness is deemed not complete. If they visit 

I the abodes of degradation, their conventional notions of 
degraded poverty are disappointed when they see a sign 
I of elevation; the harmony of the picture is destroyed. 

I Should they, again, go prepared to draw the curtain 
fiom a scene of ‘genteel’ distress, and perceive any sign 
of vulgarity—should girls be sewing sackcloth instead 
' of fancy-work, or mon W scon in shirt-sleeves instead of 
I shabby-genteel coats—they depart without an emotion 
I or a gift. Hut, on the other band, when they can bung 
away a ‘ telling ’ anecdote, a tale of privation, or one 
even of ciime—when they can pick up points for ani¬ 
mated description and harrowing after-dinner converse 
—then they are liberal with alms, for they get their 
money’s worth. They give as cheerfully as they pay for 
a thrilling novel, or for admission to Madame Tussaud’s 

* Chamber of Horrors.’ 

The charity, therefore, of these patrons of the poor is 
nearly always directed into tho least-deserving channels. 
Blatant, open-mouthed beggary, with the power of de¬ 
ceit and the gift of speech, shares their favours largely 
and frequently; whilst shrinking, timid poverty (and 
that which is most to be commiserated and helped, is 
ashamed to beg) does not interest, and is not therefore 
relieved. These people are the persevering visitors of 
pauper establishments and prisons. On entering the 
former, they invariably inquire out some case of reverse 
of fortune, and seldom visit the latter without asking 
the jailor to introduce them to his greatest criminal! 
The excellent directors of the Agricultural Colony at 
Mettray were once so pestered with questions of this sort 
from a party of English visitors, that one of them deter¬ 
mined to stop the catechism he hod been for an hour 
subjected to by a little wholesome mystification. Tho 
most p(/severing of the miestioncra, a lady, looking 
througn her lorgnette at a diminutive colonist of about 
eight years of age, intreated the patient ctcerouo to 
divulge the crime for which he hod been imprisoned: 

‘ it was so horrible to see one so young imbued in the 
colours of delinquency,’ Ac. The Erector looked serious, 
and owneji that this child’s history was indeed a terrible 
revelation : be had stopped and robbed a dilipnee I 

The lady dropped her glass in astonishmMit. * A dili¬ 
gence 1’ she romated. nyhy, he is scarcely taller than 
a horSe’s knees.’ 

‘ Very true, madame; but he had prerdpusly provided 
againstithat serious disadvantap to a hlghwajrman: in 
order to reach the bridles of the leaders he stood tqwn a 

The lady saw that this hwtaless pawaoe igte meent 


tien. In ths dstmls of the great experiment b^ng' 
worhitd out ist Mettray she took no {ntmst: the saving 
of some thousaads m lads from edms mid missty was 
not so much to her as one dreadful histoiiette, vt the 
revolting details of a siagls crime; the plsde in its 
pkilanthroplo aspect was to her a blank i and as no su^ 
prises as me sought turned up, her account of Msttmy 
to her friends in England WM, that * Ibr the sort of thing 
it was ridiculously unexciting.* 

Better intentioned, because not quite so selfish, Is that 
section of poverty’s patrons whose members oppress the 
needy with tedious and impossible advioe; who believe 
that the occasional assistance they afford puichases the 
right not oiUy to advise upon, but to interfere in, the 
domestic and other mrangements of those whom they 
patronise. They are pnerally ladies possessing smaU 
fortunes, much leisure, untiring energy, some oenevo- 
lenoe, and uncompromising opinions upon all subjects 
great and small. In most instances, however, their 
power is in inverse ratio to their ability to render Sound 
advice gratia to the poor. It is impossible to persuade 
them th'it, ns a lulc (aliich we must mealtime admit 
has a wide ranp of exceptions), everybody knows his own 
business bcit^ for they persist in the opinion that they arg 
better acquainted with the wants of the poor than tho 
poor aro themselves. Having been blessed all their lives 
with every comfort and some luxuries, and Laving conte- 
quenily no practical knowledge either of the exigencies or 
contrivances of poverty, they peisist in erceneously lee- 
turmg their clients on what food they ought to eat, how 
they should cook it, what price they ought to pay for it, 
wheic they must buy it, and Low little per diem they 
aie bound to eat of it. They have out-ond-dry Instruc¬ 
tions respecting clothing, washing, and every possible 
household necessity and employment. Being, poradveii- 
ture, maiden ladies, they give copious counsel regarding 
infant management and youthful education—have been 
known, in fact, to prescribe tbo exact number that a 
family, in consideration of the worldly drcumstances of 
the parents, ought properly to consist of. It is wondeft- 
ful with what arithmetical exactitude they set down the 
sum to a fraction upon how much each poor ikmily is 
bound to live, and how much they must deposit ill the 
savings’ bank. But, alas, they do not content themselves 
with merely giving advice; they ore so unchangeably 
convinced of its superlative excellence and practicability, 
that they resent its being rejected or not follqmd as a 
personal afiiont: their laws are the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and wo be to those who alter or neglect 
them ! Either offence is summarily punislied with with- 
drawal of patronage and assistance thenceforth and for 
ever. 

We must not permit these too-well-intentioned, al¬ 
though mistaken Dorcases, to be confounded with the 
truly useful visitants of the abodes of poverty and igno¬ 
rance, who, by gentle means and Judicious assistance, 
extend the resources of the poor by giving useful Infor¬ 
mation on domestic economy, which, it must be owned, is 
the least understood by those to whsm M is of the most 
importance. We know instances, especially in rural dis¬ 
tricts, where it is not too much to say lives have been 
saved by the perseverance of ladies in first conquering 
prejudices icspecting fooiV-prqiudices stronger perhaps 
than those relating to any oth^ bran<fii of economy— | 
and then cautiously introducing new kinds of ediblesi i 
or new methods of preparing old ones. In this liile much I 
may yet be done; and we would throw out the hint I 
to those efficient patrons <tf the poor, tike societies for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring-Classes, that | 
they would be doing a vast service by introducing into 
their publications instructions for selecting and preparing 
different articles of food, and receipts for various oJbhes. 
The best means ,of making such instructions pj^ically 
available is not to derive them from the expmabce ot 
eminent cooks or affluent householdlb al has already 
too often moneously done, but to found than upon a 
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searching into the economical resources of the 

necessitous, and the expedients and contrivances into 
which they are driven; not, in fact, like the opinionated 
patronesses we have already mentioned—to assume the 
poor to be totally ignorant of their own affairs- but to 
find out what they know and practise, and, if possible, to 
improve upon, generaiise, and disseminate it. ouch infor¬ 
mation will at least be practical. Let us never forget the 
lesson taught by the last and most disastrous Niger ex- 

E edition, and which is in point here. One of its objects 
aring been to teach agriculture to the cultivators of 
Nigritia, the patrons of the poor blacks sent out Scotch 
farmers and an abundance of implements. An estate was 
in due time marked out, and culture begun ; but it wag 
soon found that the British system of tillage was totally 
inapplicable to the soil, climate, and vegetation of those 
latitudes, and before the negroes could be taught by the 
model farmers, the model farmers had to take lessons of 
the negroes. This is nearly the case with many of the 
best of the poor’s patrons. They think they have all to 
loach, and nothing to learn ; whereas, before they can 
be of real service, they must take the practical informa¬ 
tion derived from those whom they wish to benefit as a 
basis on which to engraft their own theoretical know¬ 
ledge.* ♦ 

We return from this digression to point out the most 
mischievous patronage of the poor which can be prac¬ 
tised; namely, indiscriminate alms-giving. Assistance 
of thia sort is too temporary to be beneficial to the re¬ 
ceiver, and is in most instances too trifling to be real 
charity in the donor. It is the reverse of the double 
blessing: blessing him who giveth and him who receiveth. 
To the latter it is more frequently a curse; for all irre¬ 
gular, intermiuent, unexpected income shuts out the 
exercise of forethought—which is prudence—and pro¬ 
duces demoralisation. Who shall venture to blame too 
harshly the cold and hungry wretch who, living upon 
chance sustenance, takes the shortest but worst cure for 
his pangs ; and after satisfying the first gnawings of 
hunger, spends the alms just collected in the spirit-shop? 
Who shall punish the wretched shirt or slop-clothes 
maker, who, putting her trust in chance charity, and 
-finding mendicancy less laborious, becomes a public beg¬ 
gar, and finally a thief? to which the step is short and 
easy. Suppose, instead of a penny or a sixpence, the 
alm9 giver were to devote a little time in inquiry, in 
endeavours to extend permanent relief—to procuring 
employment for one such individual as we point to, and 
better pay for the other! Instead of fostering vice, he 
would then be aiding and rescuing distress. That would 
be true beneficence; whereas promiscuous alms is, we 
are bold to say, merely a price he pays to relieve him- 
telf from the pain caused to him by the supplications or 
the importunities of misery—most frequently, wo admit, 
the former. The sentiment awaked by the sight or 
knowledge of suffering in any form is among tho most 

* In the matter of economy In food, wo may mention a practical 
lesion we were lately tansht by the superintendent of a threepenny 
model lodaing-house. We saw him with his comely wife, and a 
remarkably fine child; one of four who were, he declared, equally 
robust. Himself is a specimen of higli feeding rather than of stint; 
yet he startled useby tho assurance that he never, except on very 
rare occasions, allowed more than sixpence a day for dinner, or 
a penny a head. Wo desired to see some of his receipts; and he 
promptly gave ua two, which we think it will not bo uninstiuctlvc 
to transfer here. 


^Irlth Steu/or 2 Adull* and 4 
Children, 

^ Ib. of * sttekings,' - - 2id 

5 lb. of potatoes, - - ild 

Onions, ... - ojd 


Meat-Puddbtfl/or S Adults and 
4 Children, 

1 lb. of ^ur, - - 2d 

} lb. of 'ktioklngs' (other-') 

wise pieces ont from 
Joints by butohers in V2i(t 
trimming them for the I 
table), - • - J 

2 lb. of potatoee, - - id 

Anegg, . 4d 


In tbs receipt one potato Is left over, and in the second 
there Is 4d. to spare. From this abandanes pepper and salt are 
provided. 'It must be noted that the above an Ixindon, and con¬ 
sequently maximum pricea 


painfully acuta, of our sensations, hut the easiest to 
einothar or to hoal. The gaunt apparition of famishing 
mendiaancy powerfully awakens it; bat how instantly 
and how cheaply is it eoothed, if not eradicated, by the 
gift of a small donation 1—sufficient, perhaps, for a day’s 
sustenance, but only sufficient to leave the recipient on 
the next a prey to famine, rendered the less endurable 
by the former day’s comparative plenty. By that time 
all sympathy has vanished from the breast of the giver, 
and the suppliant is left to starve, because he is not pre¬ 
sent ; for the commiseration of cbance-alme distributors 
requires constant exercitation. Meanwhile, the pains of 
pity have been bought off at a meanly trifling cost. Is 
this charity ? 

In noticing the cheering characteristic of tho pre¬ 
sent time—that the affluent public are not only look¬ 
ing pauperism fully and kindly in the face, but taking 
it also benevolently by the hand—we have not feared to 
exhibit the small vices which are found to accompany 
this great virtue. Our wish has been, by pointing out a 
series of small evils, to present a humble contribution of 
means towards increasing the number of the real friends, 
and thinning the ranks of the mere patrons, of the Poor. 

THE MONEY TRADE. 

‘ Thf. Monied Interest,’ we are told, in an amusing and 
vivacious volume of the day, * was unknown till 1692.’* 
But this dry announcement is not enough for the gene¬ 
ral reader. The author should have explained the posi¬ 
tion of the country on the completion of the Revolution 
settlement, and tlie circumstances which led to the 
rise of the great rival of the slow and conservative land 
party. Many things had by that time concurred to give 
an impetus to trade and manufactures, which is felt to 
this day. A few years before (in 1685) the revocation 
of the law in France, known as the Edict of Nantes, 
which guaranteed the safety of the Protestants, cast 
abroad over Europe many hundred thousands of the 
elite of French industry and ingenuity; and of these 
tho wealthiest established themselves in England and 
Holland. We are supposed to have had about 70,000 to 
our own share, settled chiefly in London; and to them 
we owe the improvement of many old, and the intro¬ 
duction of many new, branches of manufactures. Till 
that time, for instance, wo produced hardly any but 
coarse brown paper, and all the better qualities of 
glass, hats, and other staples were imported from the 
continent. Under tho teaching of the immigrants, wo 
became skilful in tlie manufacture of the flner qualities 
of these articles, as well as in that of the lighter fabrics 
of woollen stuffs, linen, silks (especially k la modes 
and lustrings now gone by), ducapes, brocades, satins, 
velvets, &c. together with clocks, watches, and cut¬ 
lery ware of various descriptions. In 1689 the Bill of 
Rights offered a solemn guarantee for the liberties and 
property of the people, now thoroughly awakened to 
the advantages of industry; and this was almost in¬ 
stantaneously foUoved, as might naturally be expected, 
by a vast increase in our commerce, shipping, Manufac¬ 
tures, and colonial trade. 

This was the epoch of the establishment of the Bank 
of England and Bank of Scotland; of projects of various 
otlier banks; of numerous schemes for Ashing up sunken 
treasures from the deep; of lotteries; of fisheries of , 
whale, cod, and pearls; of innumerable companies for 
rock-salt, for curing provisions, for draining lands, Ac., 
and for running away from the new and marvpUous 
field of wealth thus suddenly 0 ))ened, and planting Bri¬ 
tish setfiements at the ende of the habitable earth. It 

_ m 

* ChrooldM and Charactsnof the Block Exohanso. By John 
Francis, author ot the * Htitory (rf the Bank ol Bngleod.’ London : 
WUloufhlqr. 1849. 
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I is no wonder that the stow and limited profits of sgri* 
culture came to be looked upon with contempt by specu* 
I lators who were no longer at the mercy of the great and 
I powerful, or that a class of adventurous citizens should 
I arise, strong enough to beard the old lion of aristocracy, 
and make themselvce heard and felt as a separato estate 
' in the realm. In a fiourishing and peaceful country 
I like England, however, there is always a tendency to¬ 
wards an equalisation of interests. At the present time, 
it is more common than ever for successful traders to 
invest their property m land; and one day wc may 
see the merchant plodding in his counting-house, and 
the next lording it over a goodly number of acres of 
‘ brown heath and shaggy wood,’ in the character i ^ a 
Highland laird. 

Before the enmmenooment of the eighteenth century, 
the persons who dealt in money congregated at the 
Royal Exchange. ‘At this period,' says Mr Francis 
(about 1695), 'the broker had a walk upou the Royal 
Exchange devoted to the funds of the East India and 
other great corporations; and many of the terras now 
in vogue among the initiated arose from their dealings 
with the stock of the East India Company. Jobbing in 
the great chartered corporations was thoroughly under¬ 
stood. Reports and. rumours were as plentiful then as 
now. No sooner was it known that one of the fine 
vessels of the India Company, laden witli gold and 
jcncis from the East, was on its way, than every 
metliod was had recourse to. Men were employed to 
whisper of hurricanes which had snnk the well-stored 
sliip—of quicksands which had swallowed her up—of 
war which liad commenced when peace was unbroken 
—or of peace being concluded v hen the factories were in 
tile utmost danger. Nor were the brains of the specula- 
to^^ less capable than now. If at the present day a banker 
condescemis to raise a raihvny bubble 50 per cent., tlie 
broker of that day understood liis craft sufficiently to 
cause a variation iu tlie price of East India stock of 
I 263 per cunt.; and cumplaiuts became frequent that the 
Koyal Excliange was perverted fiom its legitimate pur¬ 
pose, and that the jobbers—the term was applied igno- 
miniously—ought to be driven from a spot polluted 
by their presence. Mines of gold, silver, and copper, 
Mere so temptingly promised, t^at the entire town pur¬ 
ged the deception. Tricks and stratagems were plen¬ 
tiful; the wary made fortunes, and the unitary were 
ruined.’ 

The outcry against the brokers became so great, that 
in 1698 they determined to remove to the tlicn unoc¬ 
cupied area of ’Change Alley; but by and by the more 
respectable among them acquired the habit of seeking 
the shelter of .Tonathaii’s Cufleehouse, and tins became 
I the grand centre of all the important operations in the 
money market. Among the jobbers of this time was Sir 
Henry Furnese, who kept expresses running ail over 
the continent, and was the first to inform the kiiig_ of 
the fortune of his arms. ' But the temptation to deceive 
was too great even for this gentleman. He fabricated 
nows—he insinuated false intelligence—he was the ori¬ 
ginator of some of those plans which at a later period 
were managed with so much effect by Rothschild. If 
Sir Henry wished to buy, his brokers were ordered to 
look gloSroy and mysterious, hint at important news, 
and after a time, sell. Ills movements were closely 
watched; the contagion would spread; the speculators 
* grew alarmed; prices be lowered 4 or 5 per cent.—for 
in those days the loss of a battle might be the loss of a 
crown—and Sir Henry Furnese would reap the benefit 
. by emplo^ng different hrokera to purchase as much as 
possible at the reduced price. Large profits were thus 
made; but a demotallsing spirit was s^ead throughout 
tlie Stock Emhange. Bankrapto and beggars sought 
the same pleasure in which the millionaire indulged, 
and often with similar succesf.' Another celebrity was 
the wcallliy Hebrew, Mediitor^slio ‘accompanied Marl- 
bprough in all his campaigiu; administered to the 
avarice of the great captain by an annuity of L.6000 
per annum; repaid hianself by expresses cohtaiuing 


intelligence of those great baRtea which fire the English 
blood to bear them named; a&cl Ramilies, Ouden^de, 
and Blenheim, administered as pmeh to the phrse of 
the Hebrew as the^ did to the glory of Eo^nd.' 

King William did not rob, like bia processors i he 
borrowed, and woe often fleeO by the jobbers. But he 
borrowed in every way he could contrive—even on Irre¬ 
deemable annuities, and thus created a perpetual debt 
Money, however, was necessary, since the nation had 
resolved to keep out the StmO, and any price must 
be paid for it. When L.S,000,000 were granted as sup¬ 
plies for the war, only LJ1,500,000 reached the treasury I 
The grantees themsdves must he paid. * Mr Hunger- 
ford was expelled from the Lower House ter accepting 
a bribe of L.21; and the Duke of Leeds impeachra for 
taking one of 5500 guineas. 'Phe price of a speaker — 
Sir Joim Trevor—was L.1005 ; and the secretary to the 
treasury was sent to the Tower on suspicion of similMT 
practices. Money receivers lodged great sums of public 
money with tlie goldsmiths at the current ihterest. 
Others lent the exchequer its own cash in other per¬ 
sons’ names ; and out of L.46,000,000 raised in fifteen 
years, L.25,000,000 were una<x:ounted for.’ 

Ill 1696 Mr Halifax invented exchequer fiills which 
repretented money. An admirable resource they must 
have been, and still are; for when it was inconvenient 
for government to redram its securities, the consent 
of parliament was obtained, and this floating or un¬ 
funded debt was added to the fixed debt of the country. 
Ten years after, the first foreign loan (L.500,00i)) was 
negotiated in ’Change Alley. It was given at me in¬ 
stance of the Duke of Marlborough to the Emperor for 
eight years at 8 per cent., on the security of his SUe- 
sian revenues. The pride of the jobbers was now at its 
height. A speculative Quaker called Quare, a watch¬ 
maker to trade, railed to the marriage of his daughter 
the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
three hundred other guests of distinction—and the in¬ 
vited came ‘ when he did call on them.’ The founder 
of Guy’s Hospital was ‘ one of the many remarkable 
men who, tempted from their legitimate pursuit, en¬ 
tered into competition with the jobbers of the Steflf ' 
Exchange, and one of the few who devoted their pro¬ 
fits to the benefit of a future generation.’ His prin¬ 
cipal dealings were in the inconvertible tickets Svith 
which our seamen were then paid—tickets which the 
poor and improvident fellows were glad to turn into 
cash at any sacrifice. ‘ In these tickets did Thoma< 
Guy deal; and on the wrongs of these men was the 
v.ast superstructure of his fortune reared But jobbing j 
ill them was as frequent iu the high places of England 
.as in ’Change Alley. The seaman was poor and unin- 
fluential; and the orders which were refused payment 
to him were paid to the wealthy jobber, who parted 
with some of his plunder as a premium to the treasury 
to disgorge the remainder. By these means, and by for¬ 
tunate speculations during the South Sea bubble, Mr 
Guy realised a fortune of L.500,000’—at tiiat time an 
almost fabulous sum. . 

The influence and the odium of the stoclgobbers 
kept equal pace. ' It was very natural tnat men’s minds 
should be turned to that portion of the town which, 
ever and anon, gave signal symptoms of great lirauds, 
great gains, and great gambling ; and Sir John 
Barnard endeavoured, in ')732, to draw the attention 
of the House of Commons to the dealings and the 
doings of the Stock Exchange. It had, even fit tills 
early period, a complete and organized ^stem. The 
expresses of its rich members came from every court in 
Europe, and beat, os the expresses of jobbers always 
have done, tiie messengers of the government Sir 
Robert Walpole not only declared this, but with great 
naivete added, “ It is b^use they are better paid and 
better appointed.” The very fket that brokers did beat 
the government deepatchn was regarded as tf critnej 
and the publin continued year by year to pour ^ male- 
dictione on the frequenters of ’Chaa^ ^is was 

the epoch of ‘time-bargains’—a Species of gambliog 
• »’ » j 
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which ha» continued to be the life tod eoul of itock< 
jnbbintt. The Bank books were closed for six weeks in 
every quarter, to prepare for the payment of the divi¬ 
dend) and as no transfer could be made during this 
period, it became a practice to buy and sell ‘ for the 
opening.’ This means, we believe (but Mr Francis 
ought to have described the transaction for the benefit 
of the uninitiated), that you may buy without money 
an imaginary amount, to be paid for at the expiration 
of the time in an equally imaginary manner. If the 
price of the stock has risen, you receive, and if it has 
fallen, you pay the difference; and this is all the trans¬ 
fer of cash that takes place in a transaction wholly 
unreal. The broker, we need not say, receives his 
commission whether the speculator gains or loses. This 
was of course pure gambling; and Sir John Barnard, 
who first exposed it, succeeded in obtaining an enact¬ 
ment placing time-bargains without the pale of the law 
in such a manner that losses on them could not be 
legally recovered. But Sir John and the legislature 
strove in vain. The act exists to this hour, but only as 
a dead letter ; for speculative bargains form the chief 
business of the Stock Exchange. The only difference 
it made was to make the broker responsible instead of 
the quasi purchaser. 

. Till the reign of George II., the interest on loans 
varied according to the state of the money market; btit 
it wa^ then fixed at from 3 to 5 per cent, this being the 
first public announcement that the debt was perpetual. 
Tlie effhet it is said, has been to increase the present 
prine^l by two-fifths of the sum originally advanced. 
The first reduction of interest, from 4 to 3 per cent, 
was efRicted in 1750. It was a project of the same 
Sir John Barnard who made war upon time-bargains. 

‘ JUs pride,’ says Mr Francis, ‘ was indomitable; the 
members of the Stock Exchange, who were nlw.ays 
spoken of with great contempt by Sir John, thoroughly 
detested him, and greatly helped to fan the unpopularity 
which fell upon him when he opposed public feeling, 
as, with a most unbending integrity, he invariably did 
l^his conscience prompted. “ He grew,” said Horace 
Walpole on one occasion, “ almost as unpopular as 
Byng.” On commercial subjects his opinion was greatly 
regarded: when any remarkable feature in financial 
politics occurred, the town echoed with—“ What does 
Sir John say to this?—what is Sir John’s opinion?” 
r—and he had the honour of refusing the post of Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1746. It is somcwh.at at 
variance with the proud character of the man, that 
from tho time his statue was erected in the Royal 
Exchange, ho never entered the building, but trans¬ 
acted his business in the front. The blood of Sir John 
Barnard yet fiows in tho veins of some 6f the best 
houses in the commercial world, his son having married 
the daughter of a gentleman known in contemporary 
history as " the great banker. Sir Thomas Hankey.” ’ 
Sir John’s great enemy was Sampson Gideon, a Jew 
broker, ' worth more than all the land of Canaan.’ 

* The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the rebel 
army approached London; when the king was trembl¬ 
ing ; when the prime minister was undetermined, and 
stocks were sold at any price. Unhesitatingly he went 
to Jonathan’s, bought all in the market, advanced every 
rainea he possessed, pledged/his name and reputation 
for more, and held as much as the remainder of the 
members hdd together. When the Pretender retreated, 
and stteks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage of 
his foresight.’ 

The career of Mr Fordyco, an Aberdeen hosier, who 
became a Lbndon banker and stockjobber, is very re¬ 
markable, but its history would occupy too much space. 


the amount of L.4,000,000 were In circulation, with the 
nameiif Fordyce atta^ed to them.’ The effect of the 
constant anxiety in which the money-traders live la said 
to operate disadvantageously on the duration of life. 


spread with the velocity of wildfire, and pan 
press attribute to the Bank the merit of sui 


the credit of the dty, while part assert that it caused j 
the panic. The first families were in te«rs; nor is the 
consternation surprising, when it,{B Jenowu that bills to | 


change are at the present day less valuable than the 
ordinary average of human life. The constant thought, 
the change from hqpe to fear, tho nighte broken by 
expresses, the days excited by changes, must neces¬ 
sarily produce an unfavourable effect upon the frame. 
Instances, however, of great longevity are not want¬ 
ing i and one John Biva, who, after an active life in 
’Change Alley, had retired to Venice, died there at 
the patriazchal age of 118.' This was the golden age 
of loiteries. In 1772 there were ' lottery magaziue 
proprietors, lottery tailors, lottery stayroakers, lottery 
glovers, lottery hatmakers, lottery tea - merchants, 
lottery snuff and tobacco merchants, lottery barbers— 
where a man, for being shaved, and paying tlireepence, 
stood a chance of receiving L.10—lottery shoe-blacks, 
lottery eating-houses—whore for sixpence, a plate of 
meat and the chance of 60 guineas was given—lottery 
oyster-stalls, where threepence gave a supply of oysters 
and a remote chance of S guineas, wore plentiful; and, 
to complete a catalogue which speaks volumes, at a 
sausage-stall in a neurow alley was the important in¬ 
timation written up, that for one farthing’s worth of 
sausages the fortunate purciiascr might realise a capital 
of five shillings. Quack doctors—class which formed 
BO xicculiar a feature in village life of old—sold medicine 
at a high price, giving those who purchased it tickets iii 
a lottery purporting to contain silver and other valuable 
prires.* The discovery of laoAy numbers became a pro¬ 
fession, and the worship of Mammon introduced rites 
of superstition which might seem to have come down 
from the middlg ages. Tho smaller lotteries were at 
length put down, in order that ruin might bo accessible 
only to those wlio could afford it; but this introduced 
the system of ‘ insurance,’ which was open to all—a sum 
being paid for the right to demand a certain amount in 
the event of a particular number turning up a prize. 
To gratify this propensity wives robbed their husbands, 
children their parents, servants their masters, ' Sp 
great were the charms of insuring, while the chances 
were so small, that respectable tradesmen, in defiance of 
the law, met for this illegal purpose on tho follow¬ 
ing day to that on which some of their body had been 
taken handcuffed before a magistrate,’ Lotteries were | 
not finally abolished till 1826. 

Another curious kind of insurance was resorted to by 
tile gamblers:—‘ Directly it was known that any great 
man was seriously ill, insurances on his life, at rates 
in proportion to his chance of recovery, were made. 
These bargains were reported in the papers; and the 
effect on an invalid who knew his heuth to be preca¬ 
rious may be imagined when he saw in the *' White¬ 
hall Evening Post” that “ Lord-might be con¬ 

sidered in great danger, as his life could only be insured 
in the Alley at 90 per cent.” The custom grew so 
rapidly, and the evil was so serious, that the principal 
merchants and underwriters refiised to transacirbusiness 
with brokers who engaged in such practices.^ It was 
customary to effect insurances upon the fate of a be¬ 
sieged city—a premium being paid to receive a oertaiu , 
sum in the event of the capture of the city. During 
the Seven Years’ War, the Spanish ambassador is said 
to have insured L.SO.OOO on Minorca at thp moment 
when the deroatehes announcing its capture were In* 
his packet. In 1787 the Black Board was instituted 
to keep the brokers in awe. ‘ "There were no less than 
twento-five lame ducks,” said the " Whitehall Efening 
Post,’’ " who waddled out of the Alley,” Their defi¬ 
ciency was estimated atjLJlS0,000; and tt was upon 
this occasloa the above was first propcs^ and 
a very fill! meeting of ^ members resotvi^ ^at 
those wto did not either pay tlwtr deficiencies, or name 
their principals, should be pubfidy ekpoted on a block 
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board to be ordered for the occaaion. That the above 
dellcioncies—larger than had been ptevioiuly known— 
alarmed the gentiemen of ’Change Ahoy, and nrofluced 
that aystem which is yet regarded with wnoleaome 
awe.' 

Before long, the mightieat of the ariatocracy trembled 
at the threat of the Block Board. A broker complained 
to the public-apirited Mark Sprot that a noble earl, 
whom he had tnuted to a large extent, refhaed to pay 
hia loaiea. Mr Sprot told hia friend not to be afraid, 
and offered to call with him upon the noble repudiator. 
* Together they went, and were received with patrician 
dignity. Mr Sprot deliberately detailed hia bualneas, 
and received the cool reply that it waa not conveniei t 
to pay. But the energetic jobber waa not a man to bow 
before rank, unleaa accompanied by worth ; and Mr 
Sprot unhesitatingly declared that if the account were 
not settled by a certain hour next day, he would post 
hia lordship aa a defaulter. The latter grew alarmed, 
and attempted to conciliate; but the conference cloaod 
with the repeated determination of Mr Sprot to post 
him. Bong before the hour appointed, however, his 
lordship’s solicitor waited on the broker to arrange the 
payment; and thus the honour of the earl was pre¬ 
served, and the credit of the broker saved In the money 
market, through the acuteness and determination of 
Mark Sprot’ 

In 1801 ‘Change Alley was found to be too small an 
area fur the Stock Exchange; and at anyrate the prin¬ 
cipal dealers in the money market desired to have a 
more exclusive place of meeting. 'The present building, 
therefore, was erected by subscription, the members to 
pay ten guineas annually, and to vote by ballot. Tlie 
following inscription, engraved on popper, was placed 
under tlie first stone of the building :— 

‘ On the 18th of May, in the year 1801, and forty-one of Oeorge 
Iff., the hrst stone of this building, erected by private aubsci iption, 
for the transaction of business m the piiblie ^unds, was laid in 
the picsencu of the propiiotois, and under the direction of William 
Hammond, William btoer, Thomas Uoberts, Qritath Junes, Wil¬ 
liam Orcy, Isaac Hensley, Jo. Bracksbaw, John CapcI, and John 
llarnos, man.igcTs; James Peacock, aichitect .Vt this cia, tlio 
first of the Union between (Iroat Britain and Ireland, the pubho 
funded debt had accumulated In five successive reigns to 
Jj S5J,7jn,924. The inviolate faith of tbeBiltlsh nation, and the 
piinciples of the oonstitution, sanction and secure the property 
e'«‘ "rked in this undertaking. May the blessing of tliat lonstitu- 
tion bo secured to the latest iiostcrity! ’ 

Among the anecdotes in this portion of the volume 
we may mention that of the House of Baring, connected 
with the subject in their capacity of loan-contractors. 
Their career is ‘an evidence of the power of a few active 
young men to advance themselves to immense fortune, 
and to distinguished marks of favour from tlie sove¬ 
reign. Various origins are attributed to the members 
of the firm, and the Herald’s College has been employed 
to give the dignity of ancestral honours to the family. 
In 1793 the first baronet of the name was created, and 
the signal services of Sir Francis to the East India 
Company, of which he was a director, were greatly 
appreciated. It has been stated—but as the writer is 
uncertain of his authority, he gives it with caution— 
that they were originally German weavers, who came 
over to London; and being successful iu business, were, 
through the interest of William Bingham of Fhiladel- 
pliia, appointed agents to the American government. 
Considering, therefore, the large resources at their com¬ 
mand, It is not surprising that, during the loyalty loan 
in 1797, the head of the house made L.100,000 fur three 
consecutive days—or that, in 1806, it was sarcastically 
said, “ Sir Jrancis Baring is extending his purchases 
BO largely in Hampshire, that he soon expects to be 
able to enriose the country with bis own park-peding.” 
In 1803, this gentleman, the first algebraist of the 
day, retired from business wltii a princely fortune, and 
shortly afterwards died, full of years and honours. A 
green old ige, a career closed '4| the pinnacle of pros* 
perity, and a deathbed suntmnd^ by sons and daiwh- 
terSiWhom the descendadt of the German weaver had 
lived to place in splendid naependence, was his eiwiable 


lot. The great commercial honse which he had raised* 
to so proud a position was contihiud by hts soi^ wdA 
may he considered the most importtmt mercantile estiito 
lishment in the empire, Freehold estates tp the ai&ount 
of IfaSOO.OOO, besides enormous persmial pn^Mity, re> 
warded his great oanecity, and hit yet greimr intoi^ty. 
The House of Baling, notwithstanding tome periods 
when doubt, and almost dismay, hung over it, jnet letatns 
tlie power and position bequeathed by Sir Francis; and 
as an instance of the fortune and capadty of ito mem¬ 
bers, it may be mentioned that the late Lord Ashbur¬ 
ton, when bearing, as Sir Robert Peel fbelingiy expressed 
it, the honoured name of Alexander Baring, realised 
L.170,000 in two years by hit comblnationt in French 
Rentes’ 

But the most remarkable stookbroker on record was 
Francis Baily the astronomer, who retired from the 
Stock Exchange in 1835. Baily ' having left school at 
fourteen, remained in a mercantile sttuation until he 
was twenty-two; when, for the mere love of adventure,’ 
t he embarked for the New World, travelled through 
a great part of the “ far west,” and passed eleven 
months among the aborigines without once meeting the 
shelter of a civilised roof. In 1600 he went on the 
money-market, where he soon became conspicuous, 
publishing within a few years many works, which were, 
justly regarded with great favour; and in 1806 defended 
though unsuccessfully, the rights of the brokers. In 
1814 he drew up the report of the committee on the 
great fraud of that year, arranged the evideuoe i^dit 
the perpetrators completely and conclusively, aim' 
one of those men of whom the Stock Exchange—-from 
which he retired with a fortune won by uprightness 
and intelligence—was not worthy,’ 

The reader will see that there is a great variety of 
interesting and amusing matter in the volume of ‘ me- 
moires pour servJr’ we hare thus hastily skimmed; 
but we have now done enough not only to give some 
idea of the book, but of the nature and career of the 
Stuck Exchange. The public debt, which It is the busi¬ 
ness of the brokers to buy and sell, has increased ^ 
L.800,000,000, entailing upon the country an expendJv 
tare for interest of L,2S,000,000 per annum. The debt 
is practically considered perpetual ; and at every exj^ess 
of revenue the minister is expected to reduce taxation. 
To this object, likewise, the plans of financial reformers 
are limited; and when some schemer gets up wkh a pro¬ 
posal that the nation, instead of merely lightening its 
daily burtiiens, shall try to make some progrBM in 
paying what it owes, either by converting interminable 
into terminable annuities, or by submitting to a general 
assessment, he is looked upon as an idle visionary. 
This may be all very correct; but the heir of a bur- 
tUened estate, preserved to him in its entirety by expen¬ 
sive lawsuits (and we, as a nation, are exactly in this 
position), would be counselled by judicious friends to 
apply whatever savings he could make, or assessments 
he could bear, to the extinction of bis encumbrances. 

BECKXXTION. ’ 

I have seen it quoted from Aristotle that the end of 
labour is to gain leisure. It is a groat saying. We have in 
modern times a totally wrong view of the matter. Noble 
work is a noble thing, but nohall work. Most people seem 
to tliink that any business is in itself something grand; 
that to be intensely employed, for instance, about some¬ 
thing whioh has no truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, tihich 
makes no man happier or wiser, is stiU the perfection of 
human endeavour, so that the work be intense. It is the 
intensity, not the nature of the work, that men maise. 
You see the extent of this feeUrw in Uttls things. People 
are so ashamed of being oanght Tor a moment idle, tliat if 
you coma upon the tnost in&atrions servants or woikmen 
whilst they are standing looking at something which inte¬ 
rests them, or fairly reetfog, they movb off in a friglit, ae if 
they were proved, by a momenta relaxatloq, to be neneot- 
ful of their work. Yet it is the result that they imOald 


the result tluit the' 


main^ be judg^ by, and to which theV 
Bat amonget w jilau^ the working itself, 


iheeasant worit- 
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. in;;, is the thing deifled. Now what is the end and object 
I of most work ? To provide for animal wants. Nota con- 
I tempttblo thing by any means, but still it is not all in all 
I with man. Moreover, in those cases where the pressure of 
bread-getting is fairly past, we do not often find men's 
exertions lessened on that aooount. There enter into their 
minds as motives, ambition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of 
leisure, things which, in moderation, may be defended or 
even justified, but which are not so peremptorily, and upon 
the face of them, excellent, that they at once dignify exces¬ 
sive labour. The truth is, tliat to work insatiably requires 
much less mind tliau to work judiciously, and less courage, 
than to refuse work that cannot be done honestly. For a 
hundred men whose appetite for work can be driven on by 
vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of advancing 
their families, there is about one who is desirous of ex¬ 
panding his own nature and the nature of others in all 
directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of bringing hinuelf 
and those around him in contact with the universe in 
many points—of being a man, and not a machine. It may 
seem as if the preceding arguments were directed rather 
. against excessive work than in favour of recreation. But 
the first object in an essay of this kind should be to bring 
down the absurd estimate that is*bften formed of mere 
work. What ritual is to the formalist, or contemplation to 
the devotee, business is to the man of the world. He thinks 
he cannot be doing wrong as long as he is doing that. No 
doubt hard work is a great police agent. If evenrbody were 
‘ worked from morning till night, and then carefully looked 
up, the register of crimes might be greatly diminished. But 
wWe would become of human nature ? Where would bo 
the room for growth in such a system of things ? It is 
tlirongh sorrow and mirth, plenty and need, a variety of 
pairiotfs, ciroumstances, and temptations, even through sin 
and misery, that men’s natures are developed. Again, 
there are jioople who would say, ‘ Labour is not all; we do 
not object to the cessation of labour—a mere provision for 
bodily ends ; but we fear the lightness and vanity of wliut 
you call recreation.’ Do these people take heed of the 
swiftness of thought—of the impatience of thought ? What 
will the great moss of men be thinking of if they are 
taught to shun amusements and the thoughts of amuse¬ 
ment ? If any sensuality is left oi>en to them, they will 
think of that. If not sensuality, then avarice, or ferocity 
for' the cause of God,’ as they would call it. People who 
'vave had nothing else to amuse them, have been very apt 
to indulge themselves in the excitement of persecuting 
their fellow-creatures. Our nation, the northern part of it 
espeeially, is given to believe in the sovereign efficacy of 
dulness. To bo sure dulness and solid vice are apt to go 
hand in band. But then, according to our notions, dul- 
ness is in itself so good a thing—almost a religion. Now, 
if ever a people required to be amused, it is we sad-hearted 
Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, bard thinkers, often given 
np to a peculiar melancholy of our own, with a climate that 
for months together would frown away mirth if it could— 
many of us with very gloomy thongiits about our hereafter 
—^if ever there were a people who slmuld avoid increasing 
their dulness by oil work and no play, wo are that people. 

* They took their pleasure sadly,’ says Froissart, ‘ after 
their fashion.’ We need not ask of what nation Froissart 
was speaking.— Friends in Vouneil. 

t 

KKARING AK ICEBERG. 

I think we were on the larboard tack when we first got 
sight of the berg. It appeared at a distance of nine or ten 
miles on the horison, a beautiful ‘ two-forked hill ’ of crys¬ 
talline, its dazzling peaks irradiated by the early morning 
beams. We very much feared at the time that a fogwould 
close in and shut it from our Wew. Towards the latter 
part of the day, however, tne haze cleared; and by about 
three or four o'clock p. h. we had beat up to It, and were 
closeipndor its loo on the starboard side, and only from a 
quarter of a mile to half a mile distant from it; the sea 
being agiUnat it on the windward side, and dying into a 
little bay fwmed by its precipitous crags, and a lower and 
moro<te^!9«^ undulating into two or three distinct 
ranges ^-elongated hillocks or hummocks, which seemed 
to littt^fae^ a portion of field-ice attached to the loftier 
part, ^e whMe might have been from 300 to 500 feet at 
the bsge, by atycut 2S6 of extreme elevation; luid on one 
side 01 tho more abrupt portion, near the summit, was a 
singUIarly-shaped mma. which required scsroely any effort 
of imagination to form into a gigantic white bear, crawling 
4own the-ttide of it. There wu somethlag extremely 
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mi^estio and imlemn in its aspect, as the ohill wind swept 
from iL and the deep, dark-green waves rolled and foamed i 
beneath and around. The thought of striking against such 
a mass in the darkness and tempest, and being sent by the ' 
shook to the depths beneath, seemed enough u> curdle the 
very life-blood in our veins, and afforded a vivid idea of 
the perils nnde^ne by the Polar voyagers and wlialers. 
Whibt we gazed upon it, we encountered a most lovely 
and agreeable surprise. The sky cleared brightly blue 
overhead, and the magnificent mass immediately took tho | 
tint from the heavens, assuming the softest cerulean liue 
tliat the imagination could conceive. Tlie exquisite ap- 
arent smoothness of it was also another feature for which 
was not at all prepared. 1 had prefigured to myself a 
large, rough, white mass; but the alabasttur polish of the 
general surface, and the general hue which was shed over 
it, to which the finest ultramarine must fail of doing jus¬ 
tice, presented an effect at once delightful and unexpected. 
Gradually, as evening advanced, and we drew away from 
it on the watery pathway, the paler tints resumed their 
sway, the mists and shadows closed around it, and we left 
it to its silent march—the cold, gray, stern wanderer of 
tho ocean—^alone witii Omnipotenoe amidst the waste of 
waters .—The Emigrant Churaiman in Canada. 


MOTHER DEAR, WHERE ART THOU? 

Mothkii dear, where art thou ? Dost thou hoar mo oalling 
In tho early morning, or when eve is falling. 

Through each darksome midnight, and each choorless morrow. 
Since I closed thine eyelids on that night of aoirow f 
Mother dear, where art thou ? Ooet thou heed my weeping 
In the dreary midnight, when light hearts are sleeping ? 

Doth thy spirit hover near me when I slumber, 

Or when, through the daiknese, sleepless hours I numbor ? 
Mother dear, whore art thou ? Weary hours of sadness, 

In our lonely ohamber, onoe a borne of gladness. 

Weighing down my epirit, pass unheeded o’or me. 

While tliy chair, deserted, ever stands before me' 

Mother dear, where art thou? Spring hath come and parted, 

Bnt it brought no gladness to thy lonely hearted; 

Through the blessed summer ail was dark around me, 

For its fragrance breathed not through the grave that bound thee. 
Mother dear, where art thou ? Autumn winds are blowing. 

And within our dwelling height the hearth is glowing, 

By our pleasant fireside youthful tones are ringing. 

But thine ancient ballads no sweet voice is singing. 

Mother dear, where art thou ? There ie no one near me. 

In my hour of anguisli, who will care to cheer me. 

Who will smooth my pillow when my head is aching. 

Or a prayer will whisper when my heart is breaking. 

Mother dear, where art then ? 1 have none to cherish 
With the love that cannot in death's dai kness [lerisb; 

At my step approaching no fond brow will lighten. 

And my smile of gladness no kind eye will brighten. 

Mother dear, where art thou ? Hast then left no token 
That the tie which bound us atiil abides unbroken. 

But the vacant pillow where I watched thee dying, 

And the silent graveyard where thy dust is lying ? 

Mother dear, I know that oar Redeemer Uveth, 

And that life unfading to hit own He gtveth; 

Though fAy place is empty. He will still be near me, 

And thy parting counsel, * Trust in Qod,' shall cheer me. 

Mother deai in heaven, where thy voice is sivelllng, 

Angels’ hymns adoring, blessed is thy dwelllog I 
Safe from fear of evil, free from toil and sadness, ' 

Waiting for thy lone one, till we meet in gladness! M. 
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ART OF BIOGRAPHY. 

fcODTHEY’s LITE. 

AVe have already indulged in some ipeculations on the 
state of criticism in this country, and we take the pre¬ 
sent opportunity to resume tlie subject. 

In the earlier stages of society, the practice of medi- 
cine is followed empirically, each man dealing as well as 
he can witli the facts before him, and striving to learn 
from actual cases the true mode of treatment. But as 
education and refinement advance, an interchange of 
knowledge takes place; comparisons arc made; errors 
are corrected; principles are established on the base of 
experience; theory, like a constitutional legislature, 
governs the practice from which it emanated; and me¬ 
dicine becomes in process of time at once an art and a 
science. This should likewise be the history of Criti¬ 
cism, and tile fact that it is so is obvious even in our 
own literature; but our complaint is, that we arc in far 
too early a stage of tlie process, considering tlie compa¬ 
ratively rapid advancement which has taken place in 
other sciences. Here and there, indeed, some solitary 
thinker does fancy that tliere may be eternal principles 
of taste applicable to the difTcrent branches of literature, 
and now and then a voice is heard, as if from afar, an¬ 
nouncing something that seems like a marvel and a 
discovery; but in general we remain in absolute uncon¬ 
sciousness tliat there are any higher and nobler laws 
than the erapiiical judgment of individuals. 

In illustration of the want of pure criticism betrayed 
in our literature, we liave already made some mention 
of romantic fiction and history ; but perhaps there is no 
department in which the deficiency is more obvious 
than biograpliy. Biography with us is rarely a work 
of art, and never of high art. It is a mere collection 
of materials, or at best a rude and shapeless form. If 
the facts are true and abundant, the moral reflections 
just, and the likeness recognisable, wc are satisfied; 
for we are unconscious that these are the mere stones of 
a temple which it is the province of genius to raise over 
the ashes of the great and good. Biography is the 
history of an individual, and is only different from that 
of a nation in its being of more limited range. A 
Ration, as one of the great communities of mankind, 
must be considered with reference to the general pro¬ 
gress of society; and its historian, if bis views be pro¬ 
portionable large, must not only dive into the past, but 
soar into the future. He must know intimately the 
contemporaneous world; he must be acquainted with 
all art* and all sciences; and, abstracting himself from 
his own day and its conventionalisms and prejudices, 
he must look at the groups of nmulciad iq, their onward 
march, from age to age, front ^development to develop¬ 
ment, till they aro lost in that abysm of futurity where 
even genius can only gofiAat their destinies. • 


Biography, as the history of an individual, is of more 
limited range: it deals with one country, one epoch, 
one lifetime; and when the tomb closes over its hero, J 
its task is done. But how many conditions does this * 
require to be fulfilled! How grand a scope does it 
present for the true artist I In the sister profession, a 
portrait destined to command tlie admiration of the 
world is a work of earnest labour and refined skill: 
nothing 18 redundant, nothing meagre; tint after tint,* 
shade after shade, are thrown in with unwearied dili¬ 
gence ; and all are made to tell in the production of cha¬ 
racter. The chiaroscuro is so managed that ovei|^ltho 
most essential incidents, when they disturb the . 

cllect, are toned down so as to produce what writers ou 
art call a eurytlimia, or tlie beauty arising from ordet 
and harmony. The accessories, likewise, arc all in hor^ 
mony witii the figure, determining its proportions, and 
even the most trivial of them performing some allotted 
function in tlie design. A biography is in literature 
wliat a portrait is in art; and tlie pen may draw many 
instructive analogies from the pencil. We cannot acolpt 
from the author, any more than from the painter, a 
heap of features, draperies, incidents, to be arranged at* 
our own pleasure, and owe their effect to our own uncon¬ 
scious skill. Books of this kind are mere mater!a}|S— 
such as Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ the gem of them all—but are 
not entitled to the name of biography. The biographer 
must be an artist, and feel that he is so. He must attend 
to thd keeping of his portrait, as well .is the mere likeness 
of the features. He must not only search with industry, 
but select witli severity; excluding everything not ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and taking care that everything be | 
admits liulds the place due to its importance or compa¬ 
rative insignificance, and ministers to the general efibet. 

A life usually extends beyond lialf a century, and 
in tliat space the social changes must be expected to 
be nutncroiis; and all must be indicated in the bio¬ 
graphy. The man must be exhibited as a part of the 
time in which he lives, or he will not be understood. 
Thus, ill a liistoncal biography, the public history must 
be traced, or the actions of the individual will be unin¬ 
telligible. An ordinary biographer, therefore, has more 
to do than to follow his limp in the events of his life : 
he must describe the spirit of the age in its manners, 
morals, and intellect; and the progress of society, as 
the stream in which his subject floats. He must, in 
short, identify the man with the epoch, in order to 
ascertain his value and character. Thirty years ago, 
a scientific discoverer may have been a great man— 
perliaps the greatest man of his time; wUle in the 
present day he would be regarded as a mere tyro. 

In writing bis life, therefore, it would be n^ssary 
to describe exactly the stats of science in his time; and 
even so we shqifld deal with literary hloj^ophy, and 
even with the mere biography of manners. 
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It may be said that the kind of details thus alluded Robert, sometimes designated ns a yeoman, and somc- 
to are to be found in Boswell; and so they are. But times as a farmer, and married eitlier to a niece or 
they are thrown in with the shovel, not built up in an second cousin of the philosopher Locke, * who is still 
artistical construction. We rise from the volumes with held in more estimation than he deserves.* There is 
a pretty clear idea of the man and the social time; but even a tradition of a grandfather of this Robert, a great 


the idea is collected by ourselves from a mass of shape¬ 
less material, amid a greater mass of useless rubbish. 
Boswell, therefore, is not a biographer, and his work 
is not a work of art. We have cited this exquisite 


clothier; and his grandchildren having used armorial 
bearings, Southey rejoices in the idea that his ancestors 
perhaps served in the Crusades, or made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. His father, however, was nothing more 


gossip as an extreme case ; hut the fault of criticism is, than a grocer in London, and afterwards a linendraper 
that in general it rarely makes any distinction. There at Bristol. His mother he introduces by this somewhat 
is hardly such a thing as real biography in the Ian- singular anecdote:—‘ While she was a mere child, she 
guage j and the reason is, that the nature and functions had a paralytic affection, which deadened one side from 
of the art are either not comprehended, or not insisted the hip downward, and crippled her for about twelve 
upon, by those who assume the direction of the public months. Some person advised that she should be placed 
taste. out of doors in the sunshine as much as possible; and 

It may seem hardly fair to cite the Life of Southey* one day, when she had been carried out, as usual, into 
^ in illustration of theso remarks, since the author dis- the fore-court, in her little arm-chair, and left there to 
claims any intention to write ‘ a regular biography ;* see her brothers at play, she rose from her seat, to the 
but there is every reason to believe, from the internal astonishment of the family, and walked into the house, 
evidence of the book, that he conceives his performance The recovery from that time was complete. The fact is 
to fall short of a regular biograpliy only in as much ns worthy of notice, because some persons may derive hope 
It permits the narrative to be carried on occasionally by from it in similar cases, and because it is by no means 
' contributions and correspondence. This notion is clearly improbable that the sunshine really effected the cure.’ 


enoqgh indicated by the word nan afire, which is all This lady had an excellent understanding and much 
that is commonly supposed to bo required to constitute readiness of apprehension, but no education beyond 
a biography. Our chief reason, however, for fixing dancing and needlework. So much the better. ‘ Two 


upon the book before us is, that it is necessary to make 
a stand somewhere; and the volume before us is so 
flagrant an instance of the art of biography as practised 
in this country, that we think we cannot have a better 
importunity of calling attention to the subject. IVo 
shall now proceed to give some account of the work. 


sisters, who Iiad been mistresses of the most fashionable 
sciiool in Herefordshire, fifty years ago, used to say, 
when they spoko of a former pupil, “ Her went to school 
to v'c; ” and the mistress of what, some ten years later, 
w-as thought the best school near Bristol (whore Mrs 
tiiddons sent her daughter), spoke, to my perfect recol- 


Ono half of the volume is composed of llecollcctions lection, much such English as this.’ His mother, how- 
of Southey, written by himself at forty-six years of ever, acquired another accomplishment; having a good 
age; and then the son, perfectly satisfled svith the ear for music, she ‘ was taught by her father to whistle; 
manner in which his father has entered into tlie his- and Iio succeeded in making her such a proficient in 
^ory of his family, and the details of his early life, this unusual accomplishment, that it was his delight to 
takes up the thread of the narrative where he laid it place her upon his knee, and make hqr entertain his 
doa;n. The Recollections, however, with a good deal of visitors with a display. This art she never lost, and 
amusing matter interspersed, arc iwosy and weak ; .and slie could whistle a song-tune as sweetly as a skilful 
a ‘regular biograpiior,’ while extracting their spirit for player could have performed it upon the flute.’ Of 
his own use, would have thrown them into an appendix these parents Robert Southey was born on the 12th of 
as a literary curiosity. * August 1774, 

Before coming to the amiable self-consciousness of Ilia early childhood was passed with his aunt Miss 
Southey, we cannot help remonstrating with his sou Tyler; and this description of her drawing-room will 
for allowing his reverence for his father’s memory to convey an accurate idea both of the merits and defects 
betray him into an extravagance as offensive to good of the autobiographical department of the work:—‘The 


taste as to true religion. ‘ I may say,’ says he, in con¬ 
cluding the preface, ‘ that whatever defects these volumes 
may possess, I have the satisfaction of feeling that they 


walls of that drawing-room were covered with a plain, 
green paper, the floor with n Turkey carpet: there 
hung her own portrait by Gainsborough, with a cur- 


will verify my father’s own words—words not uttered tain to preserve the frame from flies and the colours 
boastingly, but simply as the answer of a conscience void from the sun; and there stood one of the most beautiful 


<if offence both wards Ood and man —“ I have this con- 


pieces of old furniture I ever saw —a cabinet of ivory, 
viction that, die when I may, oiv memory is one of ebony, and tortoise-shell, iu an ebony frame. It had 
those which will smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” ’ been left her by a lady of the Spenser family^ and was 
Tlie ’ conviction ’ here is nothing more than the self- said to have belonged to the great Marlborougit. I may 
satisfaction of a man conscious of good intentions and mention as part of the parlour fhraiture a square screen 
kindly feelings; but the reverend biographer ought to with a foot-board and a little shel^ because I have-’ 
know ^tter than we, that a conscience void of oflfciice always bad one of the same fashion myself, for its con- 


towards God is an absurdly-impossible attainment, and venience; a French writing-table^-because of its pccu- 
one at which even St Paul only ’ exercised ’ himself. liar shape, which was that of a Oajou-nut oFa kidney; 

Southey traces his family back by the church registers the writer sat in the concave, and had a drawer on each 
to the very reasonable date of 1696, when his grand- side; an arm-chair made of fine cherry-wood, which 
father 'riwmas baptised at Wellington in Somerset- had been Mr Bradford’s, and in which she always sat— 
siiire^ Thomas, however, it seems, had a father called mentionable because if any visitor, who was not in her 
_I . ___ especial favoiM-, sat thmin, the leatfaera cushion was 

♦ The Life and Correspoddenoe of Robert Southey : Kdited by ®^'J^ays sent Into the garden to be aired and purified 
hie Son, the Rev. Charlee Cuthbert Southey, ALA. BixTolumea «««>» she would use it again: a mexxotinto print of 
VoLI. London: Longmans. iMSi | Pope’s Eloita in an oval, blidK frame, because of its 
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■uppoted likeneis to herself; two prints in the seme 
kind of engraving from pictures by Angelica Kt^ifltaBn 
—one of Hector and Andromache, the other of Teic- 
machus at the court of Meneiaus: these I notice be¬ 
cause they were in frames of Brazilian-wood; and the 
great print of Fombal, 0 grande Ma'qiiez, in a similar 
frame, because this was the first portrait of any illus¬ 
trious man with which I became familiar.’ In this 
house he slept with his aunt, and was compelled to lie 
till nine or ten o’clock. In the wearisome waking hours 
he passed in bed, perhaps the intellectual education of 
the future author commenced. ‘My poor little wits 
were upon the alert at those tedious hours of con.in 1- 
sory idleness, fancying flares and combinations of form 
in the curtains, wondering at the motes in the slant 
sunbeam, and watching the light from the crevices of 
the window-shutters, till it served me at last, by its 
progressive motion, to measure the lapse of time.’ A 
present which he received, however, of a set of Mr 
Newberry’s juvenile books, appears to have had a 
decided effect in determining him to literature, which 
was the passion of his whole life. A little later, but 
still before he was seven years of age, the habit of fre¬ 
quenting tlie theatre at Bath with his aunt made him 
dream of being a dramatist. Ills favourite play upon 
the stage was ‘ Cymbeline,’ and next to that, ‘ As You 
Jyikc Ii.’ In the closet ‘ it is curious that “ Titus Au- 
drouicus” was at first my favourite play; partly, I sup¬ 
pose, because there was nothing in the characters above 
my comprehension; but tlie chief reason must have 
been, tliat tales of horror make a deep impression upon 
children, as they do upon the vulgar, for whom, as their 
ballads prove, no tragedy can bo too bloody: they 
excite astonishment rather than pity. I went through 
Beaumont and Fletcher also before I was eight years 
old; circumstances enable me to recollect the time accu¬ 
rately. Beaumont and Fletcher were great theatrical 
names, and therefore there was no scruple about letting 
me peruse their works. What harm, indeed, could they 
do me at that age? I read them merely for the interest 
which the stories afforded, and understood the worse 
parts as little as I did the better. But I acquired 
imperceptibly from such reading familiarity with the 
diction, and ear fur the blank verse, of our great 
masters.’ 

After the Newberry series, the first book Southey per¬ 
used with delight was Iloole's translatiou of the ‘ Oera- 
saleinnie Liberata,’ and the next the ‘ Faery Queen,’ 
printed in old English. ‘ No young lady of the present 
generation falls to a now novel of Sir Walter Scott’s 
with keener relish than I did tliat morning to the “ Faery 
Queen.” If I had then been asked w herefore it gave me 
so much more ple.asure than ever Ariosto had dune, I 
could not have answered the question. I now know that 
it was very much owing to the magic of its verse; the 
contrast between the flat couplets of a rhymester like 
Hoole, and the fullest and fluest of all stanzas written 
by one who was perfect master of liis art. But this was 
not all. Ariosto too often plays with his subject; 
Spenser is always in earnest. Tiie delicious landscapes 
which he luxuriates in describing brought everything 
before eyes. I could fancy such scenes as his lakes 
Rud forests, gardens and fountains, presented; and I felt, 
though 1 did not understand, the truth and purity of his 
feelings, and that love of the beautiful and the good 
which pervades his poetry.* 

Uncle William was a character:—‘For one or two 
years he talked into the heart of the city every Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturday to be shaved, and to purchase his 
tobaeco; he went sdso sometimes to the theatre, which 
he enjoyed highly. On no other occasion did he ever 
leave the house; and m inaction, aided no doubt by the 
inordinate use of tobacco, and the quantity of amall- 
beer wiiih which he swiilej bis inside, brought on a 
premature old age, even tl^ exercise was left off. As 
soon as be rose, and iuid taken his first pint of beer, 
which was his only breukfast, to the summer-^oose he 


went, and took his station In the bow-window as regu¬ 
larly as a sentinel in a watch-box. Here it was his 
whme and sole employment to look at the few people 
who passed, and to watch the neighbours, with all 
whose concerns at last he became perfectly Intimate, 
by what he could thus oversee and overbear. He had 
a nickname for every one of them.’ We have no room 
for the obscure schools in which Southey passed his 
boyhood, but the whim of a cross pedagogue in cor¬ 
recting a more than usually stupid boy is worth men¬ 
tioning:—‘There was a hulking fbllow (a Creole, with 
negro features, and a shade of African colour in him), 
and Williams, after flogging him one day, made him 
pay a halfpenny for the use of the rod, because he re¬ 
quired it BO much oftencr than any other boy in the 

school. Whether Q-was most sensible of the mulct 

or the mockery, I know not, but he felt it as the 
severest part of the punishment.’ Tliis is very good; 
but then follow scores of pointless anecdotes of unknown 
persons, which make one entirely forget the subject of 
the memoir. One of tliese individuals, liowever, is above 
the commonplace, for he furnished an image in the 
‘ Curse of Kebama,’ drawn from the poet’s recollections 
of his fiendish malignity. ‘ When he was shooting one 
day, Jiis dug committed some fault. Ho would have 
shot him for this upon the spot, if his companion had 
not turned the gun aside, and, as he supposed, suc¬ 
ceeded in appeasing him; but when the sport was over, 
to the horror of tliat companion (who related the story 
to me), he took up a large stone and knocked out the 

dog’s brains. He ran a short career of knavery, 

profligacy, and crimes, which led him into a prison, and 
there lie died by his own hand.’ 

In his twelfth and tiiirteenth years Southey wrote a 
good deal of juvenile ]ioetry, chiefly translations from 
the classics, but including a piece, whicli he very c<ir- 
rectly pronounces to be wholly original in its design— 

‘ an attempt to exhibit the story of the Trojan war in 
a dramatic* form, laying the scene in Klysitun, where 
the events which had happened on earth were related 
by the souls of the respective heroes as they succes¬ 
sively descended. There was one point,’ he sayrfl 

‘ in which these premature attempts afforded a hopeful 
omen, and that was in tho diligence and Industry with 
wliich I endeavoured to acquire nil the liistorical ftifor- 
matiun within my reach relating to the subject in 

hand. It was perhaps fortunate that these pUr- i 

suits were unassisted and solitary. By thus working i 
a way for myself, I acquired a habit and a love for in¬ 
vestigation, and nothing appeared uninteresting which I 
gave me any of tlie information I wanted. The plea- i 
sure which 1 took in such researches, and in composi- j 
tioii, rendereil mo in a great degree independent of 
other amusements; and no systematic education could 
have fitted me for my present course of life so well 
as the circumstances which allowed me thus to feel 
and follow my own impulses.’ 

Miss Tyler’s temper and habits grew more and more 
peculiar as he advances in his boyish years. Her pas¬ 
sion fur cleanliness is equal to any odditv we meet with 
in romance:—* That the better rooms’might be kept 
clean, she took possession of the kitchen, sending the 
servants to one which was underground; and in this 
little, dark, confined place, with a rough stone fluor, 
and a skylight (for it iiiuA not be supposed that it was 
a best kitchen, which was always, os it was intended to 
be, a comfortable sitting-room; this was morn like a 
scullery), we always took our meals, and generally lived. 
The best room was never opened but for company; ex¬ 
cept now and then on a fine day to be aired and dusted, 
if dust could be detected there. In the other parlour I 
was allowed sometimes to read, and she wrote her 
letters, for she had many correspondents f and we sat 
there sometimes in summer, when a fire was not needed, 
for fire produced ashes, and ashes occasioned Just, and 
dost, visiUe or invisible, was the plague of her life. I 
have seen her order the tea-kettle to be emptied and 
refilled because some one had passed across the hearth 
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^vhile it was on the fire preparing for her breakfast. 
She had indulged these humours till she had formed for 
hersuir notions of unclcanness almost as irrational and 
inconvenient as those of the Hindoos. Slie had a cup 
once buried for six weeks, to purify it from the lips of 
one whom she accounted unclean : all who were not her 
favourites were included in tliat class. A chair in 
which an unclean person had sat was put out in the 
garden to be aired; and 1 never saw her more annoyed 
than on ono occasion wlicu a man, who called upon 
I business, seated liimself in her own chair: how the 
cushion was ever again to be rendered fit fur her use 
she knew nut! On such occasions her line features 
assumed a character either fierce or tragic; her expres¬ 
sions were vehement, even to irreverence; and her ges¬ 
ticulations those of the deepest and wildest distress— 
hands and eyes uplifted, as if she was in hopeless misery, 
or in a paroxysm of mental anguish.’ 

Our poet is at length fairly placed in Westminster 
school, where the best story is of James Beresford, the 
autlior of the ‘ Miseries of Human Life.’ When he was 
I at tlic Charter-House, he was a remarkably gay and 
noisy fellow; and one day, having played truant to at¬ 
tend a concert, the scliool was so silent ivithout him, 
that his absence was at once detected, and brouglit upon 
' him a flogging. With such little anecdotes, thou^i few 
i>o good, this cpocii of Soutliey’s life concludes, liaving 
given the reader little or no idea of iiis studies or man¬ 
ner of tliinking. Tlicn commenco the labours of the 
> son witli his entrance into B.illiul College, Oxford, in 
1793, where he was condemned ‘ to pay respect to men 
with great wigs and little wisdom.’ Southey began his 
career by heroically refusing to have liis long and curl¬ 
ing hair dressed and powilurud; and in spite of the 
astonishment and touching remonstrances of the bar- 
bgr, he actually took his seat in tiic dhiing-liall in that 
, state of indecent simplicity. At this time he rose every 
I morning at five to study, eat bread and cheese, and 
I drink negus -, and he exclaims, ‘ Let me have L.200 a 
year, and the comforts of domestic life, and my ambi¬ 
tion aspires no further.’ ‘ Never shall cluld of mine,’ 
e-ays he, ‘ enter a public school or a university. Pcrliaps 
I may not be able so well to instruct him in logic or 
language, but I can at least preserve liini from vice.’ 

I In bis nineteenth year he completed ‘Joan of Arc.’ 

His admiration at this time of Glover's ‘ Leonidas,’ and 
’ liis classing Voltaire witli Ariosto. Tasso, and Spenser, 
show the juvenility of his taste; but tlie biographer 
I quotes largely from his letters without any remark. 

I In 1794 his acquaintance with Coleridge began. The 
latter had by that time obtained his discharge from 
I the ISth Light Dragoons, in wliich he liad suddenly en¬ 
listed ns n private; and now, on visiting Oxford, an 
I intimacy sprang up between liim and Southey, hastened 
by the heterodox views of both on the subjects of 
I r^igion and politics. They formed a plan of emigra- 
' tion to the New World called * Pantisocracy,’ where 
they meant- to establish a sort of Socialut community. 
Southey’s mother appears to have joined iii the sclieme ; 
but with his aunt its disclosure caused a complete and 
lasting estrangement, and turned tiic young philoso¬ 
pher adrift. Coleridge end he tried to keep the wolf 
from the door by delivering lectures; but Southey 
was more successful in falling in with a publisher for 
‘Joan of Arc'—Mr Cottle—^ho gave him one hundred 
guineas! and soon after witli an uncle, who carried 
him with him to Lisbon. Southey prepared for this 
journe5 1^ marrying Edith Fricker in 1795. ‘Imme¬ 
diately after tlie ceremony, they parted. My mother 
wore her wedding-ring hung round her neck, and pre¬ 
served her maidan name until the report of the mar- 
ri.igc had spread abroad.’ 

At Lisbon he learned Spanish and Portuguese; and 
on returning to England, passed the time till the close 
of 179C in writing for the magazines, and working up 
tiic contents of his foreign note-books into ‘Letters 
from Spain and Portugal.' On the completion of the 
task, he sat fairly down in London to the study of the 

‘ _ _ _ . » ' < ‘ 


law, enabled to do so by the generous friendship of a 
college associate, Mr C. W. W. Wynn, from whom he 
received for some years an annuity of L.160. A few 
more unimportant letters bring the narrative down to 
the end of 1798, by which time ‘Madoc’ was in pre¬ 
paration. 

This closes a volume of amusing and interesting 
materials, mixed with a good deal of rubbish, and the 
whole roughly and carelessly thrown together, in a form 
which the compiler has the modesty to tell us is not 
‘ regular biography,’ but which, for all that, will pass 
as such with a great majority of the English critics. 

L. R. 

THE TWO EMPRESSES AND THE ARTIST. 

It was the middle of the year 1812, that year the latter 
months of which witnessed the annihilation of the French 
army on the plains of Russia. Such a catastrophe 
was far from tlie thoughts of a single inhabitant of 
Paris, when one morning in the month of June the cele¬ 
brated artist Redoutc was on his way to Mairaaiaon to 
present to the Empress Josepliine some paintings of 
lilies. He was a great favourite with her, from his 
having devoted his pencil to flowers, of which site was 
passionately fond. In full enjoyment of the lovely 
morning, lie was gaily crossing the garden of tiic Tnile- 
ries to get to the Place dc la Concorde, where he in¬ 
tended taking a coaeii, when he saw a crowd eagerly 
hurrying in tlie direction of the walk by the water-side. 
Tlie general cry, ‘ The king of Rome!—the Empress 1 ’ 
soon told him the object of attraction; and the artist 
quickened his steps, glad of the opportunity, thus by 
chance aflbrded him, of seeing the son of the Em¬ 
peror, the yet cradled child of fifteen months, whom 
so proud a destiny seemed to await. 

It was indeed the king of Rome, in a little carriage 
drawn by four snow-white goats, and the Empress 
Maria-Louisa walking by its side. She was wrapped 
in a blue shawl, of a peculiar shade, known to Ixi her 
favourite colour. Tlie crowd had gathered outside the j 
grating, around wliich they pressed closely; and as Re- j 
doute stopped to gaze witli tlie rest, he saw standing , 
near him a young woman with a child in licr arms. , 
Tlie garb of both bespoke extreme poverty; but the 
child’s face was glowing with health, whilst the checks 
of the mother were pale and emaciated, and from her 
sunken eyes fell tears, which she cared not either to 
wipe away or conceal. 

‘ My poor little one!—^my darling!’ she whispered as 
she pressed the child still closer to her bosom, ‘you 
have no carriage, my angel; no playthings—no toys of 
any kind. For him, abundance, pleasure, every joy of 
his age; for thee, desolation, suffering, poverty, hanger! 
What is ho that he should be liappicr than you, dar¬ 
ling? Botii of you born the same day, the same hourl 
I, as young as his mother, and loving you as fondly as 
she loves him. But you have now no father, my poor 
babe; you have no father! ’ 

The artist overheard these words of iro, and stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the poor young mother, in' 
utter forgetfulness of the king of Rome. 

‘ Madame,* said he, after a moiAent’s hesitation, and 
in a low voice, ‘ why do you not make known your situa¬ 
tion to the Empress?’ 

‘To what purpose, sir?' cried the young woman 
somewhat bitterly. * Soiall compassion have the great 
ones of this world.’ 

‘But why not make the attempt?' *” 

‘ I have done so, riri already. I wtote to the Empress, 
and tol^ her that my son waa.,bom tho same day, the 
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diapleaaed/ Joiephine was silent i and the artist, who 
was u(m thorns, hastily added, ‘ I do not see why 
either of these ladies need give up her share in the hap¬ 
piness of doing good. I shall feel honoured in accept¬ 
ing for my happy protSg^s whatever kindness it may 
please either to bestow upon them.’ Josephine made 
no answer, but with head erect, left the room; and 
Bedoute, respectfully bowing to Maria-Louisa, was fol¬ 
lowing, glad to have prevented an outbreak which 
might have had serious consequences, when a hand laid 
upon his arm made him turn round; it was the cham¬ 
berlain. 

‘ Sir,’ said he in a low whisper, ‘ do you know that 
the lady whom 1 have had the honour of attending 
here is her majesty, the Empress Maria-Louisa ? ’ 

‘ Sir,’ answered llcdoute in an equally low voice, ‘ the 
lady that I have had the honour of attending here is 
the Empress Josephine.’ 

In less than two years after this meeting Josephine 
Iwid sunk under the uever-liculcd wound that Napoleon’s 
desertion Itad inflicted, and died at Malmaison; and 
Maria-Louisa had, it may be jr>yfully, quitted a country 
wikich she had never loved, and in whirh slie never suc¬ 
ceeded in making herself beloved. During tliese two 
years the widow liad lived upon tlie daily bounty of her 
rpyal patronesses, and was consequently now as desti¬ 
tute as wlien they flrst entered her abode of poverty, 
in vaiik Ikiid Kodoutc often placed before Josepliine Ills 
view of what patronage, to be really useful, ought to be 
—tile helping others to help themselves. In vain had he 
urged her to establish the widow in some way of earn¬ 
ing her independence. ‘ Time enough for tliis wlien tlie 
boy is grown up.’ But doatli came, and reverse of for¬ 
tune, and no friend now remained to tlie widow and tlie 
orphan but the artist, and nouglit remained to liiiii 
frofik tike vast wreck but his talent and ids reputation. 
Circumstances niiglkt indeed render the productions of 
his pencil less a source of emolument, but these circuin- 
stnnues were but temporary: tlie artist would again 
rise to fame and fortune, wliile Napoleon and Maria- 
Louisa had fallen irretrievably. 

‘Bedoutfi acted on the principle be would have had 
tlie widow's royal patrones.scs to act: he procured 
employment for the widow; and, thanks to his influence, 
she was enabled to earn sufileient to place her above 
want, while he took upon himself the education of her 
child. But the mother's health was failing ; and when 
Bedoute, previous to a short absence from Paris, went 
to take leave of her, she expressed her belief tliat he 
would not find her alive at his return, and witli tears 
slie solemnly commended her boy to his care. Though 
he had not attached much weight to her presentiments, 
yet it was with a somewhat uneasy feeling that, imme¬ 
diately on his retnrn, he went to the house. The door 
svas open; and as he ran up stairs, a sound reached lilm 
which struck upon his heart: they were fastening down 
the coffin of,the widow, and in a corner of the room 
was the little Charles weeping bitterly. iSome distant 
relations stood by the coffin in cold and audible debate 
as to what was tq, be done with the child. 

‘ I see nothing for him but Bio Orphan Asylum,’ said 
onUi 

‘ Oh no, no I pray do not send me there,’ cried the 
child. ‘ My own dear mamma worked for her bread, 
and so ban I. Yon do not ki^w how much 1 can do if 
yon wfll bttt try me.* At this instant he caught a 
glimpse fOf Bedout6, and throwing himself into his 
aims, he exclaimed, ‘ You are come back, dear, good 
friend, and you will not send me to the asylum ! ’ The 
artist pressed the poor boy to his bosom. 

‘Have void'no hearts?’ he said, indignantly turning 
to the relations. ‘ This boy shall be my care,’ And 
wbat the most powerful among the powerful hsd not 
done, he did—he, the comparatively obscure and humble 
artist. He secured to his pfotegd present comfort and 
future respe(j^ility, by teaching him, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, to help^mself, Charles fiuinger became not only 
his best pup£4 but a celebrated painter, making the 


tame use at his hoble-minded master of that knowledge ^ 
whl^ ie power, and of that talent which is one of those 
possessions described by Aristides in his celebrated 
maxim, * Heap up no treasures save those which, should 
shipwreck come, wiU float with the owner.’ 


TEACINOS OF THE NOKTH OP EUBOPE. 

TRONDBIEU—^VOTAOE TO THE KORTH. 

As Trondhiem (or, in Bw English heterography, JJron- 
(Mem) is placed somewhere in the 63d parallel, and 
therefore about the same latitude with th», south of 
Iceland, an Englishman naturally expects to And it a 
place of cold and harsh appearance, possibly occupied 
exclusively by people wearing skin-dresses with the 
wool innermost. He is somewhat surprised wlicn 
Trondhiem turns out to be a neat and rather bright- 
luokiiig town of rectangular streets, composed of nice 
wooden and brick houses, all of them coloured red or 
yellow, and as clean as possible, and the greater num¬ 
ber sliowing white gauze curtains, with pretty floweriug- 
plants* in the windows; wliile the pavAi present a 
display of ladies and gentlemen as well dressed as tliose 
of any town of its size (about 14,000 inhabitants) in 
England. The fact is, Trondhiem is n port of consider¬ 
able trade, as well as tlie centre of inland business for 
the large provinces towards tlie north; and it has there¬ 
fore no occasion to be otherwise tlian a thriving and 
smart place. With regard to climate, I can testify tliat, 
on the 17 til of July, it was barely possible to walk tlie i 
streets during tho day on account of the intense heat, i 
The harbour is formed by the embouchure of the river I 
Nid, formerly spoken of. ' 

1 had but a single afternoon at this time to devote to { 
an examination of the town. I remarked, however, { 
the number of Iiandsorne country mansions surrounding i 
it—the residences of the most considerable merchants. | 
The inspection of the catlicdral I left for my return. 
The central office of the Bunk of Norway is here in a ' 
plain, modest imildtng at the corner of one of the streets. 

I remembered tliat the braneli of a Scottish bank at 
the small town of Stirling is a more imposing structure, 
but without drawing any inference therefrom against 
citlicr tlie resources or the wisdom of tlie Norwegian , 
directors. As Trondhiem is a place of so niueli im¬ 
portance, and lies exposed to invasion by sea, it has a 
large garrison, and is further protected by a small, low 
furtifled island in front called Monksliolni. Uii account 
of its being the ancient capital, and its possessing—wliat I 
Ohristiania wants—a fine old cathedral, the kings of 
Sweden are here crowned as kings of Norway. So 
lately as 1834, when Mr Laing visited the place, there 
were no hotels — only a priiate lodging, into which 
strangers could be received. Now there are three hotels, ' 
two of which at least are comfortable houses. 

Having an introduction to Mr Knudtzen, the English 
consul, I was invited to go to that gentleman’s country- 
huusc in the evening. It is a small villa, on the face of 
a flne slope rising to the east, and scarcely half a , 
mile from town. Such places, I found, ere only used ' 
during the brief period of summer; fur winter life, Mr 
Knudtzen has an elegant mansion on tlie quayn Tliis 
gentleman, and his brother Mr Jorgen Knudtzen, whom 
1 met at my visit, are interesting examples of mercantile 
men, of studious habits, reflned tastes, and high accom¬ 
plishments. They have a large library, and many flne 
works of art Their conversation—and they can con¬ 
verse in a variety of languages—is elegant and'iostruc- 
tive. Mr Jorgen Knudtzen has lived much at Borne, 
where the number of his resident countrymen is utnaliy 
very small. On his flrst being there, he soon attracted 
the regard of the great sculptor, merely because of the 
connection between Denmark and Norway and the com- 

a I remarked the CactaeetB to be In sreat givonr at Trondhlom, 
and waa amueed at the odd flgurea el tome epeslmen* shown in 
the wlodoWa. One ie a little (urprlM4.t9 6na a South Amerioan 
plant ahunoont in Norway, albeit in its nmt EUUpuMan form. 
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munity of tbeir language. Tbejrvere very friendly to¬ 
gether for a number of years. When the aculptpr was 
above fifty, an attaehment sprung op between him and a 
Scottish lady.'StUss M, of S. ; but the lady’s friends, from 
readily-appreciabls motives, interposed so many vexa¬ 
tious delays, that Thorvaldsen at last grew disgusted; 
and with the advice of his friend, he rescued himself 
from the unpleasant predicament into which he had been 
tlirown. It was certainly well that this happened, for 
the Danish Phidias 'had not acquired the refined liabits 
which would have been demanded in polite English 
life. It also left his property free to be bestowed upon 
his country. Here Mr Knudtzen was of a degree of 
service which should endear his name for ever to I > i- 
niark. Thorvaldsen designed to leave such of his works 
as he possessed, and the balk of his fortune, to his 
country; but ho was not a man of business habits, and 
h<id long put off this duty from time to time, so that it 
seemed in danger of never being performed at all; in 
whioh case, if the sculptor should die at Itome, the 
authorities there were sure to appropriate nearly every¬ 
thing to themselves. By urging liim at proper oppor¬ 
tunities, ^Ir Knudtzen at length induced Tliorvaldsen 
to dictate to his secretary instructions which served 
for making a proper will; and thus the object so im¬ 
portant to Denmark was secured. 

Mr Broder Knudtzen possesses at his town-house 
several beautiful small alii relievi by Thorvaldsen j and ! 
it certainly is a thing highly relisliablc to find such i 
objocts in so remote a part of the civilised world, 
'riiese kind-hearted gentlemen were e.iger to introduee 
me to an enjoyment of a different kind iii a grove near 
their villa, all the trees of which had been brought from 
Reoltisli nurseries. The evening was a more beautiful 
O'le than it is at all ccinmon to see in England. TJie 
ecntlcinen sat in the open air in front of tlie house, 
most of them in very light dresses. By and by we took 
a walk to the summit of the slope on whicli the house 
is situated; and tliere, at about nine o’clock, enjoyed a 
beautiful and extensive view of the land and sea scenery 
around 'i'rondUiem, as well as a magnificent sunset, 
bathing the opposite hills in a crimson glory. It was 
difllcuU to imagine all this as appertaining to Norway, 
About an hour thereafter I walked into the town; it 
was now a pale but beautiful twilight. Ten o’clock 
having struck in the c.athedral tower, 1 heard a strange 
wild voice suddenly burst forth, with abrupt risings 
and fallings, and brief intervals of silence, lasting in all 
about a minute. Such a sound one might have expected 
’ to proceed frmn some prophet warning a sinful people 
of future wo. It proved to be the cry of the watchman 
ill the church tower, uttering, according to aii ancient 
custom, some Scriptural texts, not exactly to let the 
people know that all was right about the town, us far 
as fire and other external dangers were concerned, but 
to give assurance to the authorities that ho was awake, 
and on tiie watch lest any such dangers should occur. 
It is deemed necessary to be thus careful about fire in 
Trondhiem and other Scandinavian towns, as, being 
chiefly built of wood, the burning of one house is pretty 
sure to lead to the conflagration of many. The watchers 
are enjoined to look out, and proclaim their vigilance 
at the stroke of every hour and quarter of an hour on 
the clock during the whole night. To the apprehension 
of a stranger it is an eerie sound; and even after its 
> commonplace explanation, I could never hear it moan¬ 
ing through the calm night-air without a sensation 
approaching to superstitious awe. 

I had this day taken a berth in the Prinde Qastaf, a 
’ post steamer, which sails once in three weeks during 
summer from Trondhiem to Hammerfest, calling at 
many. Intermediate stations, an invaluable engine of 
civilisation for the northern provinces of Norway. My 
design was to visit a district in Norwegian Lapland, 
not far from the North Cape, where I was aware there 
were some geological objects of an interesting character, 
and where it was to be presumed the state of society 
would prove an inte^ting study. I contimplated 


returning by the next course of the iteaunth' JlVe 
weeks heUoe, and then proceOdfng on my laud jour¬ 
ney. Meanwhile my drosky was to be left b^m in 
Trondhiem, as it could be of no use ih ft coigitry where 
there are no roadii. I was also recommended to leave my 
servant, as it would be ueceasary to obtain assistance of 
a totally different kind in the far north. It was with 
reluctance that I consented to the latter step, as I felt 
it to be dangerous for a man to bo left idle for so long a 
time amongst strangers. It seemed, however, unavoid¬ 
able. Eot his own advantage, I urged him to use every 
endeavour to obtain some employment during my ab¬ 
sence, assuring him tliat I should pay his wages and 
board for the interval witlt all the more pleasure if he 
had gained something more from other people. I 
tliought it not impossible that he might obtain a brief 
engagement from some travelling Englishman, and yet 
return in time for niej and I therefore left a strong 
recommendation in his hands, to be shown in case of 
such a person casting up. Unfortunately he did not. 
obtain any employment whatever during my absence *, 
but he nevertheless spent the time in a maimer with 
which I itad no occasion to find fault. 

Our voyage cuniiiieiiced next morning (July 18th) at 
seven o’clock. Tlie first day’s sail, after clearing the 
Trondliiem fiord, was through a succession of straits^ 
bordered on the one hand by little islands, generally 
little above the sea, and on the other by the mainland, 
here composed of bare rocky hills, of no great elevation, 
and generally too much softened by rounding to be very 
picturesque. The most striking object was a line of 
(toiion seen at intervals running along the face of the 
hills at the height of several hundred feet. This is 
simply a rough hoiizontal cut in the rocks, considered 
by geologists as having been made by the sea at an 
ancient period, wlien the land was relatively to the sfea 
several hundred feet lower than at present. M. Keil- 
liau of Christiania hss described such objects as being 
traceable in various parts of the Norwegian coast j and 
I had marked one, on the hills overlooking Trondhiem 
to the westward, of wliicli I hoped to be able to measure 
the elevation on my return. * 

The steamer is one of moderate dimensions, but con¬ 
ducted in a creditable manner. There is a cabin of the 
size of a good parlour, where three meals are servdH up 
each day: frocosi, or breakfast, at nine, Consisting of 
fish, eggs, bread and butter, with coffee or beer; mid- 
day, or dinner, about three, comprising several good 
dishes, and always followed by a cup of coffee; aflemmat, 
or 8U]>per, at eight, consisting of little dislics of raw 
salmon and herrings, slices of tongue and harn, bread, 
cheese, and butter, with which can be had coffee or tea, 
as well ns beer. With each of these meals there is pro- 
sciitcd a bottle of corn brandy—a liquor nearly as sweet 
and tempting ns the cordial called kumrnel —and of t}iis 
every native gentleman takes a glass before his meal. 
But I observe that ttiese persons very seldom order 
even a single glass of wine, though very feood sherry 
and Madeira, as well ns French wynes. are to be had. 
Tiiere are two active waiters, besides a stewardess who 
attends without. The captain presiSes, a perfectly 
gentlemanlike man, bearing rank in tlic Norwegian 
navy, able to speak English, and of unfailing good- 
humour and civility. Ilis lieutenant is a younger man, 
also bearing a commissioncspeaking still tetter English, 
and altogether very mnch like an English naval officer, 
winch indeed is the less surprising, as he actu|ny did 
serve for some time in the English navy. Then there 
is another officer, whose duty It is to attend to the 
posts, but unluckily he s^aks only his own language. 
Behind the sitting-cabin is one lighted from the stern, 
containing ten teds for passengers. There is also a 
ladies’ cabin, but of smaller dimensions. The-passengers 
are mostly Norwegians—very well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen in the cabin, and very plain-lookksg poor 
people in the fore-part of the vessel, who seem to depend 
for their meals chiefly upon certain light boxes of their 
ovra, stored with rye-bread, cheese, and batter. Among 
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the latter are two Queens, and iq them I see for the first 
time examples of what may be called the sarago people 
of En/ope. They are dressed in skin tunics, with caps, 
leggings, and shoes of the same material. Simple, in¬ 
offensive people they appear to be; but I am told that 
they have been at Trondhiem undergoing punishment 
for some offenco against the laws. The term Quaem, it 
may be remarked, is one applied in the north of Nor¬ 
way to certain £migrh, who have come within the last 
, few years in considerable numbers from Finland, since 
it became a province of Russia. They are not very 
I readily to be distinguished from the I.axdanders amongst 
whom they have settled. 

I During the first day's sail, after clearing the fiord, 
there were hardly any appearances of population on the 
coast. Only here and there is a softer and greener spot, 

I or a sheltered nook, where man has obtained a footing. 
There are, nevertheless, a few landing-places, implying a 
population in the interior, and, what indicates the same 
! jthing, one or two handehmen’s establishments. These 
I 'are shops for retail business in the necessaries of life: 

! they are conducted by licensed traders, who have each 
a certain district assigned to him, within which no otlicr* 
< Iierson is entitled to sell certain articles. The arrangc- 
I ment is of the nature of a monopoly, and is perhaps 
attended with some of the usual effects; hut it was 
I 'thought to be unavoidable in Norway, in order to in- 
I dac»respectable men to plant themselves in such wil¬ 
dernesses. Whatever be the character of the haudcis- 
I man's trade, it was pleasant, on turning some corner of 
the land, to come uiion his clean yellow or red house, 

I with its W'ooden wharf stepping out from tlie rock into 
] the calm sea, and its cheerful flag flying from some pro- 
, minent crag near by—even though it might be impos- 
' sible to discern a single patch of cultivable ground, or 
Bg much as grass for a goose or a kid witJiin miles 
I around. There was always a stir about the place when 
the steamer approached, and generally a boat put off to 
bring or receive passengers. One can of course imagine 
■ the passing of the Frinds Ouilaf to bo tlie gr.md event 
of the three weeks for those who live near its course. I 
observed cnee or twice, where no house was visible, a 
group of children, with one or two grown females, seated 
on the top of a bank or rock overlooking the sea, ap¬ 
parently waiting merely to nehold the transit of this 
tri-weekly wonder, as, after we had passed, they wore 
seen rising and turning slowly away towards tlieir 
homes. 

A pause of several hours took place on the second 
morning at Gutvig, on account of the post; and a young 
English tourist, who landed to see the country, brought 
back to me a report that he liad seen shells a good w.ay 
from the shore, and at some height above tlie sea. As 
we went on to-day, the scenery of the mainland im¬ 
proved in grandeur, and patches of snow among the 
mountains became more abundant. The sea, protected 
by islands on the left, continued perfectlv calm, pf its 
general tranquillity we have an infallible token in the 
arrangement of the wooden wharves at tlie merctiants* 

I establishments. Thbsc structures advance into the sea, 
resting on pilesr with nd bulwark to protect them from 
the dash of the waves—thus implying that there is at 
no time here any such violent action on the coast as 
we are accustomed to see in the British i.slands. Many 
small vessels passed us, stufli'd full and piled high with 
dried fish, of the odour of which w'c were sensible at a 
great distance; These were emissaries of the important 
fisheridi of the Ijofoden Isles, and were proceeding to 
Bergen, the grand entrepdt whence this article is ex¬ 
ported to the Catholic communities along the Medi¬ 
terranean, Between ten and eleven wo passed the 
rocky island 'of Torget, remarkable for a perforation 
which pasBps from one side to the other. It is a hill 
above 1000 feet in height, and this aperture is about 
balf-#ay up. Probably a soft stratum lias been worn on 
both sidik by the sea when at this level, till a complete 
perforation was effected. 

At tiiree in the afternoon the steamer stopped at 


Tiiitto, to land a young gentleman, the eldeft son of the 
propriftor of that and some neighbouring islands. lie 
had been two years from home on his travels, and now 
he was to return to the paternal dome. The ship being a 
little in advance of its proper time, the captain agreed to 
make a brief pause; and the kind-hearts young man 
invited the cabin passengers to land with him, and spend 
an hour at his father's house: an offer which 1 for one 
gladly embraced, as it was important for me to see as 
much as possible of domestic life in Norway. Imagine 
US, then, proceeding in boats towards a low island of 
rock alternating with green sward, amidst a panorama 
of tlie stern gray mountains of the district. Young 
Brodtkorb goes by himself in the first, eager to get to 
land, where a middle-aged gentleman, and one or two 
other persons, are seen waiting to receive him. The 
youth jumps ashore, and rushes into the arms of his 
father. All is a charming excitement in the little group. | 
As we successively come ashore, we are introduced to j 
tlie elder Mr Brodtkorb, a fine, amiable-looking person, , 
in externals very much like a Scotch laird, being dressed 
in a black frock-coat and a white hat, bearing also, how. | 
ever, in his hand the ordinary inseparable coi^panlon of . 
n Norwegian gentleman of his years—a long pipe of horn | 
and ebony. Wo then advanced to the house, which ' 
stood at no great distance, and proved to be a very good | 
wooden mansion, with the grass growing up to the very I 
door. The day liad been cool at sea, but we felt it I 
warm here. Within the porch was a good-looking, I 
middle-aged lady, the stepmother of our young felloa - | 
passenger, freshly dressed for the occasion in a brown I 
silk gown and gay cap, and surrounded by tlie younger | 
branches of the family. From her we all received a most 
polite greeting. We were then ushered, twenty strong, 
into two uncarpeted rooms ; for so are tlie rooms of tlio 
best houses in Norway during summer, carpets being 
only used in winter. In one, besides other furniture, 
was an old dementi pianoforte j in the other a good 
historical picture by a native artist, representing the 
murder of King Ilaco by a monk: a picture, by tlio 
waj’, of fine rich effect. Coffee was served, pipes were 
smoked, and conversation indulged in, the host speaking ^ 
a little English to myself and two other Englishmen \ 
present. I afterwards learned that he had received part 
of liis education at the university of Edinburgh. We 
were told that he is an afllnent proprietor, and I felt 
interested in getting a peep of the domestic state of 
such a family in this district of Norway. The sira- | 
plicity, united with education and good manners, recalled 
the pleasant pictures which Johnson and Boswell give 
of the life and state of the Ucbrideaii gentry—the 
Mnclcans and Macleods of seventy years ago; pictures 
which, I may remark, are rapidly attaining a liistorieal 
value. Unaffected kindness beamed iii the faces of all 
towards the strangers, and wlien we came away, they 
accompanied us to our boats, and stood in a group upon 
the grassy shore, even till our figures ou the vessel's 
deck must have ceased to he discernible. I felt the 
pleasing effect of social good-will, even without the 
charm of conversation, and parted with the shores of 
Tiiitto with regret, half-melancholy to think that I 
should see '.lesc worthy people no more. 

In the course of the afternoon we passed the Seven 
Sisters, a mountaiiv with seven peaks or elevated masses, 
very sterile and grand, and telling with the effect of 
their whole height, as they rise direct from the water’s < 
edge. We passed also a great crowd of fith-aloopB from 
the Lofoden Isles, laden full and high, and with the 
national flag flying merrily from each stern. They give 
the idea of a great traffic. The weather was now so ' 
temperate, that we could sit on deck for hours, observ¬ 
ing these and other objects, and indulging in the medi¬ 
tations which tliey were fitted to exoite. Straifgely- 
various thoughts will arise in such circumstances. I 
reflected on the enterprise of man, which malu's these 
desolate shores a scene of industry, and consequently a 
seat of civilised and respectable existence. And then 
an idea /;ame into my mind to regard the stars and 
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planets as sliips sailitig in the sea-of heaVen, ever along 
anil along on their appointed T(^«ges, freight^ with 
Knjoying and Suffering, hearts dancing and hearts 
breaking, but knowing little of the beginning or end 
of their course. 

At a particul.ir place, after passing the island of 
Vogten, I observed a long line of small uninhabited 
isles outside of our course, all of them so low upon the 
water as to form merely one thin line. Here is, 1 should 
suppose, a proof of the power of the sea to wear down 
to its own level rocks which may have previously been 
a little above it—for we cannot well imagine that 
through any other cause so lengthened a series of rooks 
was originally of tliis uniform lieiglit. 

About ten in the evening we passed the Arctic Circle. 
The sun was setting in splendour the air was so mild 
as not to demand gloves on our hands as we paced 
the deck; I could even trace the glimn.or of the land- 
tide between us and the sunset sky. How different all 
these particulars from our ordinary associations with 
tile frigid zone I We English remarked it with surprise, 
and one added, pointing to a well-dre.ssed old gentleman 
who sat on deck eternally smoking his pipe, * There is 
a clergyman—I am told liia cure is at Dodd, a little 
farther on—^you could not have supposed, from his ap- 
pi arance, that he lives in a place where, for a portion 
of the year, the sun does not rise! His remote situation 
spcms to affect him very little.’ We were all of opinion, 
for the live-hundredth time, that really things of the 
most unpleasant report arc apt to appear not quite so 
1) 111 upon actual acquaintance. 

Nearly about the same time we passed a remarkably- 
shaped mountain called the Ilestm.in, siluati^ on an 
isliuid close on our left. Tlie name of this mountain, 
signifying the Horseman, refers to the shape, which is 
that of a man on horseback, with his cloak falling to 
the crupper behind liim. Seen as it was by us in the 
twiliglit, and in so lonely and desolate a region, we felt 
how apt it would be to inspire superstitious ideas in a 
primitive people : it was not therefore surprising to 
learn that there is a popular tale referring to the Hest- 
inan. lie was, it is said, a magician, who loved a 
maiden far to the south at Lektie. Being informed that 
slip rejected lilm, he, in his wrath, launehed a javelin 
at licr, which, after perforating 'forget, and producing 
the hole still seen in tliat inouiitain, slew the girl as she 
sat spinning at her dour. A rock, soniethiiig like a 
human figure, is pointed out on Lckbe us the body of the 
slain maiden. As fur the liestin.in, he was changed with 
his horse into stone, and condemned to remain a monu¬ 
ment of hia own wickedness to all tune. I was curious 
to ascertain the actual character of the object, and soon 
perceived that it was produced by a very ordinary geo¬ 
logical arrangement—namely, a mass of strata thiown 
up on an inclination, with the broken edges forming a 
Iwld irregular escarpment. A knob-likc mass accident¬ 
ally left at top represented the liorseman’s head; the 
straight dip of the strata away from btlow this point 
gave the appearance of the falling cloak; while some 
irregularities in the escarpment p.assed very well for 
the horse’s head and oars. The felicity of all these par¬ 
ticulars in making up so familiar a figure was never¬ 
theless cur^us, and this was still further increased by a 
certain angular mass below, not unlike the hind-limb of 
a liorse. As a curiosity, the Ilestman may be classed 
wtftli those sections of marbles and agates in which, 
aided by the strong imaginations of lapidaries, we are 
taught to trace landscapes and profiles of the Duke of 
Wellington. • 

‘At six next morning (July 20) we came to a pause 
in front of Bodb, a mero handful of houses situated on a 
rocky shore, yet a iilace of some local consequence, on 
account bf its being the only thing like a town on the 
coast of Norway throughout a space as great as from 
London tcuAberdeen. We all rose under the excite¬ 
ment of the event, and gazed with interest on the little 
village, with Its huge wooden wharf advancing into the 
sea, its three or four good houses, where dweM the 


authorities of the district and one or two merchants, and 
its cluster of meaner abodes; all of them bockeff by a 
range of stem, but partially-wooded mountains. Some 
passengers were to land liero, including the fine-looking 
old clergyman, and also a young and handsome wddow, 
who, we were told, was about to contract a second inar< 
riage in this remote corner of the earth. The post, 
too, was to be attended to, and would cause a delay of 
several hours, daring which we were all at liberty to 
go ashore. I agreed with two English follow-passengers 
—gentlemen iii quest of salmon-fishing and shooting 
— to have a ramble in the neighbourhood of Bodd. 
I found a considerable tract of flat ground, covered 
with thin peat, and having boulders scattered about. 
About a mile and a-half inland was the parish churoh, 
with a comfortable prestegam'd or parsonage close by, 
affording additional proof that there might be toler¬ 
able life within tlie Arctic Circle. The end of the 
church adjacent to the road contained a sculptured 
gravestone, wliich had originally had a place on the 
ground, as the monument of a pastor of Bodd of 
era of our Commonwealth. Ilis figure, carved at 
mil length in the centre of the stone, was curious ns 
a memorial of the costume of that time. Behind 
the church, the plain is confined between ranges 
of rock, and here we found that the ground to a con¬ 
siderable depth is composed of a mass of shells. Two 
pits are opened, from which supplies are taken to 
form and mend the roads. There is in tlicse pits 
nothing but shells—cockles, mussels, whelks, limpits 
of a minute size, Ac.—generally entire and fresh, as 
if they had only been deposited in the sea at some 
recent date. Many of the bivalves continue to have 
their two pieces lying against each other, indicating tlie 
mini state of the sea in which they were laid down, A% 
in all similar cases throughout Scandinavia, these shells 
arc identical as species with the mollusca now living in 
tlie nciglibouring sea. 1 knew this to be the general 
fact, and afterwards obtained special proof of its being 
true in this instance, when I had an opportunity of 
submitting specimens to a distinguished naturalist at 
Upaala. Finding among the shells certain minute cal¬ 
careous objects like t1i% spines of sea-urchins (ec/iini), 
I searched on the shore for the recent sliells of sqpli 
anim.ils, and found, by the use of a good glass, that the 
spines which they bear are precisely the same as those 
of the sliell-pits. There is also very common on the 
present shores a class of calcareous objects called nullU 
pora; once thought to be remains of corallines, but 
now regarded ns inorganic concretions. Of those the 
raised beds of Budd contained numerous examples. 
Over the shell-deposits was a thin layer of sand, and 
the highest surfice of the ground appeared, on a rough 
measurement, very nearly 100 feet above the sea. 

Coming to a hamlet composed of poor people’s cot¬ 
tages, w'c entered one in quest of a draught of milk. The 
interior was dirty, and the aspect of the women by no 
means interesting. An old sickly woman, of appear¬ 
ance superior to the rest, sat at a little table partaking 
of coffee, which surprised us, as it was jn«t one o’clock. 
She took the beverage in a peculiar way, which I 
believe was once practised in Scotland; that is’ to say, 
first putting a piece of sugat-candy into her mouth, and 
then taking a sip of the coffee. 

Budd has sonic privilegcs^s a commercial station, 
and has been looked to as a place likely to rise to im¬ 
portance in connection with the Lofoden flshihgit fi>r 
which it is a convenient entrepot Somehow it has not 
as yet fulfilled the expectations formed of it, or answered 
the views of the government by which it was patro¬ 
nised. Some years ago, an English company settled 
here under favour of tlie government, and great things 
were expected. After a short time, it was accused of 
smuggling to an astounding extent, and a vast quan¬ 
tity of contraband goods was seized and put inm the 
customhouse, from which they were afterwards ex¬ 
tracted in a mysterious manner. I am afraid tliat the 
whole story of this mercantile settlement is one little 
s » • s 
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calculated to advance the credit of the English name 
among the people of Norway. 

During the afternoon and evening’s sail the scenery 
assumed a wild grandeur beyond what it had hitherto 
displayed. The distant range of Lofoden Isles, on which 
the sun was descending in splendour, was exceedingly 
grand; not so much from tiicir loftiness—foe they are 
seldom above 3000 feet high—as from the tremendous 
rugged or serrated outline. On the land side are many 
remarkable peaks, springing up, bare and stern, from 
the general mass of the mountain-ground; one slope I 
observed to be at an angle of not less than 66 degrees, 
and therefore, I presume, inaccessible to human foot. 
Patches of snow rest on these Alps, generally a good 
■way down, giving a wintry air to the scenery, and 
therefore much at issue with the sensations we expe¬ 
rienced under a temperature that would have done 
honour to Italy. 

Next day was one of incessant sailing. In the fore¬ 
noon we approached the straits between the Lofoden 
Isles and the mainland. I remarked here that the rocks 
appear less rounded than they are farther south, and 
examples of debris resting against them began to be 
seen. Tlie upper portions of the hills have evidently 
not been subjected to the wearing influence of the ice of 
■ancient times, for they stand up in all their primitive 
rougliness. On the island of Hindoo, wliich wo pass 
on the left, I observed, for the first time since leav- 
ing the neighbourhood of Trondhiem, traces of those 
markings on the coast whicli indicate a former rela¬ 
tive level of sea and land diflereiit from the present. 
We hero see two faint lines along the face of the 
island, one of them apparently about 50 feet liigh, 
the other nearly 100 feet higher. The same objects 
/»re more faintly traceable on the mainland. I had 
afterwards, in returning, an opportunity of observing 
tliete objects in a more distinct form at Trondenaes, 
the northern extremity of the island. There is here a 
pleasant mixture of hill and valley, amidst which ap¬ 
pears a mercantile station called llastabliavn, together 
with a church, while the picturesqnetiess of the scene 
is increased by a little rough isle in front called 
Maagde. The two lines here iross both the rough and 
tlie soft slopes, leaving in the former a section of rock, 
on the latter an indented bank. On Maagde the upper¬ 
most of the two appears in the form of a deep horizuiilai 
cut in the rough summit of the island—a cut which has 
shorn through the inclined str.ata generally, but left a 
few hard iiicces standing up in columnar fashion, ex¬ 
actly as we sec in the case of the harder strata pre¬ 
sented on a rocky beach of our own era. On the neigh¬ 
bouring coasts of the mainland tlie same two lines 
appear more or less clearly marked. I subsequently 
ascertained that they are also visible in Raft Sund, on 
the south-west side of Hindde, in latitude 68 degrees 20 
minutes, being the most southerly point to which I 
have traced them. 

From Hindde northward, tlie shores appear to be 
more populous, fo^ we now begin to take in a consider¬ 
able nninber of passengers, who leave us again, perhaps, 
a static;! onward. My untr.avelled fellow-countrymen 
will be curious to learn what sort of people these were, 
who live and move in the first circle of the frigid zone. 
Tlie answer is—men witli^ood superfine black clothes, 
respectable blue cloaks, iind tolerable hats; women 
in coloured prints or black silks, with gauze bonnets 
and ^larasols : such people as one would take for clergy- 
iiieii and mercantile men, and clergymen’s and mercan¬ 
tile men’s wives, if met in a steamer in our own country. 
IFhile pansiag at a place called Ibbestad, I observed, 
for the first time, the movements of the medusae, which 
haunt these nen^em seas in great numbers. The 
graceful march of the animat in its proper element is 
in staking contrast with its aspect, as it lies a mass of, 
to all appearance, scarcely-organized blubber on the 
beach. We also observed in the clear water numerous 
specimens of an animal of still greater beauty, the beroe, 
which, though little more tban^ wg^oized sack, cast^ 


as it meres afoug, an iridescent glitter along its body, 
like ff flash of the light of gems mixed 'with gold. I 
should think, were it possible to keep this creature in 
ponds or crystal globes, it would soon put goldfish out 
of fashion. Towards the close of this, the fourth even¬ 
ing of our voyage, 1 observed three terraces extending 
for a considerable way on Anderjd Island, all appa¬ 
rently under 100 feet, and therefore seemingly a difTerent 
system from the others. We went to bed betimes, 
expecting to be roused at an edrly hour next morn¬ 
ing opposite the town of TromsSe, our stoppage at 
which for a day was expected to be of an enlivening 
tendency. K. C. 


OUT OF WORK. 

BY A womuxo MAX. 

What a dreary phrase! How suggestive of hungry crav¬ 
ings and empty cupboards—of restless wanderings to and 
fro—of gloomy certainties and gloomier anticipations! 
How it disturbs a man’s relations with society I You 
haro lost a vantage-ground. That which a week ago was 
possible is now impossible. You are become a pariah 
without intending it; and you eye squalid people with a 
sort of shudder, half-persuaded that ere long you will be 
of them. How grudging and curious the world seems to 
have grown I You fancy that every one is as well aware of 
your feelings as you arc yourself, and whatever discouito 
may be addressed to you sounds as if pointed with an 
embittered sting. 

Nothlflg to do is bad enough; but out of work!—hope- 
stifiing words—takes us far beyond, oven across the Ru¬ 
bicon of desjieration. And yet it is something to know 
what the jihrase really does mean. It is a test to which 
you look back with feelings similar to thoso which pos¬ 
sess the survivor of a shipwreck or other fearful calamity. 
You would avoid the trial if possible; but having gone 
through it, are lather glad than otherwise at having en¬ 
dured it. Such retrospections, it may be said, aio not 
congenial, yet it appears to me that human experience, if 
reviewed in a right spirit, can hardly fail to convey a 
useful lesson to those who read its history. My reniaiks 
are prompted by what has happened to myself, and may 
on that account, if on no other, present some slight claims 
to notice. 

Out of work!—^how the grim loality haunts you, and 
how vain the efforts to shake it off I Then you under¬ 
stand fully why Keats speaks of sleep as ‘ comfortable,’ 
and join heartily with Saucho Panza in ‘ blessings on the 
man who invented sleep.’ 'i'he approach of bedtime was 
as welcome to me then os to a travel-worn pedestrian, 
and 1 shall never forget the soothing charm as the uu- 
consciousness of sleep gradually stole over mo. Its in¬ 
fluence would remain for a few brief moments on first 
awaking the next morning; but presently a vague appre¬ 
hension 01 some impending ill would creep over me, and 
then, when fully awake, my heart swelled wijh one huge 
choking throb, and the leaden gloom settled down on 
my mind for the rest of the day. 

How the moral reacts on the physical! I used to 
walk briskly; now I went about with a hesitating step, 
and with a bearing that threatened to degenerate into a ■ 
slouch. I once believed my principles firm,*and ray faith 
in essential points sound—that my mind was made up os 
to social rights and moral duties—but the anchor-hold 
had suddenly given way, and 1 was adrift on*'a sea of 
uncertainties. 1 began to fancy myself ill-used, and that 
he was the wisest who, in the general seramMe, grasped 
most. What had I done to be thus summarily de¬ 
prived of ways and meane,-while meb whom I thought not 
half s$ deserving were in full rorki It-was a hard quea- 
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tion to aniww under the eireumstancei, and hatdn itill 
to avknonrledgo that I had no right to complain. Again, 
how many there were who could lire in ease and corn* 
fort without laborious toil, while I, at the best of times, 
had nothing but my manual skill and a week’s wages 
between my little household and destitution. Turn it 
which way I would, the idea was a harassing one. The 
new spirit that possessed me seemed endowed with a 
resistless power of gravitation. 

Society, in ray view, bad become inordinately selfish : 

I how cleverly it bad intrenched itself within laws and 
I statutes, so that if I—bodiiigly anxious without the pal' 

I —ventured to help myself to the superabundance of 
others, it would be under peril of liberty. What right 
had society to mako a law which seemed expressly in¬ 
tended to aggravate my necessitous condirion) Was 1 
not the victim of a wanton injustice i Such thoughts as 
these make the work of temptation very easy for the 
I tempter. Whatever might be society’s notions on tho 
I matter, mino were, that retaliatory measures would be 
periectly justifiable. 

I walked about—it seemed to rne that T sneaked— 
seeking for work. The masters surely had leagued against 
me; how, otherwise, could be explained Uicir malicious 
iiLgiitiie to my inquiries! There was the loar and bustle 
of lile and traffic in the thoroughfares, which made me 
I loathe my forced idleness. I had no business there; 1 
' was oue too many in iho world. How tho aspect of allairs 

I had altered ! When in full work, I had not unfrcquently 

II considered it a hardship to work so many hourS c\ery 
week for so compaiatirely small a remuneration. Now, 
in retrospect, the wage appeared an enviable fortune. 
Unconsciously to myself 1 was learning a significant les¬ 
son, fraught with piofound instruction. Could I have 
appreciated it then as I do now, what a load of heartache 
it would have spared me! 

fetaymg at home became Irksome to me : home appears 
somewhat strange to a workman on a working-day, and 
although my perambulations might be fruitless, it seemed 
I that 1 was less idle when so occupied than when loitering 
within doors. Some mornings a faint revival of hope 
I would make mo feel certain of getting work in tho couise 
of the day, and I started forth animated by all my for- 
I mer confidence. Unsubstantial trust! The fiist disap- 
I pointraent brought back all luy irresolution, all my bitter 
I forebodings. I had made up my mind to brave it out, 

I but the effort was too much for me. By a strange con- 
I tradiction, too, notwithstanding my eager desue to be 
11 again employed, there were times that I shrunk from tho 
j thought of work as an owl shuns the sunlight. 

I How often the few remaining dollars were counted!— 
this was in New York. 1 despised myself for calculating 
on how little my family could be made to exist for a 
given time. My heart grow haid, and 1 often shuddered 
lest it should never soften again. How slowly time passed! 
tlie days had grown longer on purpose to toniient me, 
and the thouland bewildeiin^ thoughts that preyed upon 
me ha<i ample leisure for their work. 

Paeili* descensm oteemi; the phrase is as true now os 
when originally penned two thousand years ago. When 
first cast loosej 1 had felt sure of readily obtaining em¬ 
ployment in my regular trade; the idea of condescending 
to inferior occupation was not to be for a moment enter¬ 
tained; it would damage my rospeetability, and disturb 
my self-esCbem. But as the weary time wore on, the im¬ 
perative necessity of providing food for a certain number 
of mouths every day left no alternative, no possibility of 
over-scrupulousness iri conventionalities. Respectability 
soon ceased to be a bugbear; if cabinet-making was not to 
be had, I would take carpentry or jobbing-work. Tnese 


failing, I next called on the shipwi^ghts, but with no 
better success; and then I bethought myself of ti^ng 
other resources. It had always been one of my purpmes 
and pleasures to see as much of other trades as possible, to 
visit and inspect all sorts of workshops^ by which means 
their most obvious details had become familiar to me. I 
knew enough of shoemakina, bookbinding, printing, and 
some other trades, to be able to earn smml wages at any 
one of them. Should these also fail, it was all but certain 
that some sort of rude labour could be hunted up, which 
would fumisli at least a pittance till more prosperous 
days came round again. My heart often failed me while 
following out this now quest, yet I did at last get through 
niy task of seeking any kind of work. In some respects 
U was a repulsive task, for in the lower grade of shops 
and places of work 1 found a lower class of workmen; 
men on whom vice had set its mark, in whom depravity 
of mind and heart had become habitual, whose tiidk was 
as coarse as their looks. * Misery,’ sajs Shakspeare, ‘ ac¬ 
quaints a man with strange bedfellows,’ and the dread 
of being coiiipellod to mingle with debased associates 
in^Hreased my apprehensions. Necessity, however, has no 
law; a needy man must work, if not where he would, 
then whcie he can. It is a critical time; for theie is 
more or less danger that contact and custom may lead a 
man to ‘ put np ’ with his altered position, and gradually 
assimilate himself to it. Many a man in such circum¬ 
stances 13 apt to say, ‘ What’s the use of trying to keep a 
f.iir front to tho world! Who cares whether T sink or 
swim! Let things take their course.’ However, on tho 
occasion here moio particulaily referred to, my asking 
for work proved fiiiitless; whether it was that I looked 
too dejected or too uiipnictiscd, no one would employ 
me. 

Who shall describe the prostration of heart and soul ^ 
with which a man who has been wandering the whole 
day in a vain seeking for occupation returns at night¬ 
fall to his home ! The dispiriting is occasionally so 
extreme, that for a time the solaces which there await 
him iail of their effect. It is in such circumstances that 
a man learns to appreciate rightly the value of a good 
wile: one to whom he can say with truth— 

• When pain and aiffuish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.' » 

If she bo kind and considerate, she will know that now 
is the time to display that afiection which includes no 
thought of self in its warm desire for another’s happiness. 
True it is that she has her own shore of the general 
tioublc to bear; but sbe has not been worn out by a de¬ 
sponding walk; the rebuffs wluch solicitation seldom fails 
to etoke have not fallen on her personally; besides which, 
women are less initated by odveise fortune than men, ^ 
If, on such occasions, the wife will strive in sincerity to 
become a ‘ ministering angel,’ how soon will her gentle 
woids soothe the chafed spirit of her husband! With 
what blessedness her sympathy reanimates his hope and 
subdues his impatience! How his bitter thoughts' take to 
flight as she suggests some comforting anticipation, and 
a brightening faith takes the place of despair! Ere long, 
the sustaining influences overmaster him, Bis children | 
again claim his notice, and share his smile, and the de¬ 
jected man finds in tho light of home a solace for all his 
disquietude: so tiue is it that there is no condition of 
life srithout its bright side, adverse circumstance 
without its compensating quality. Herein the married 
man is more fkvourably situated than the uninarrie<^— 
the one has a sustaining resource which the other knows 
nothing of. But, on the other hand, no fate can be more 
deplorable than that of a man out of work with a com¬ 
fortless home, a careless wife, and contumacious children. 

It must bo confessed that the general aspect of such a 
season of trial as abovo indicated is sufficiently disaourag- 
ing: the downward tendency appears to be inevitable. 
But there is a remedy; and this remedy is to be foun# In 
the spirit of self-reliance—in firm moral principle. And 
it will bo a lasting satisfhetion to me that I was enabled 
to apply this remedy, as a fragment of my experience 
may serve to exem^f^, ^he mental and physical con- 
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ditioa which I hare endearoured to portray in the fore* 
goin^ paragraphs was not permanent—it was but the 
stunning effect which the natural reaction would pre¬ 
sently dissipate. 

One evening, wfter a long spell of involuntaiy idle¬ 
ness, I was seated thinking over my prospects, when ell 
at once the thought struck me, ‘ If no one will ejuploy 
you, set yourself to work.’ No sooner was the thought 
funned, than I started up to act upon it; one side of our 
kitchen was occupied by my bench; I got it into working 
trim, sharpened my tools, and sawed a pair of ends for a 
chiffonier out of a mahogany sl-tb which I had by me. 
These were planed up and properly squared before I went 
to bed that night; and wondrous was the effect which 
manual labour produced. ‘ Fling but a stone, the giant 
dies,’ says the poet, and most truly; for iis my limbs fell 
into their accustomed movements, and the shavings 
whistled from my plane, the anxious cares forsook me— 
and hope resumed her sway, strong in the vigour of self- 

• help. It is true the prospect of profit was but slender. 
That, however, was not the prime advantage, which lay 
in the restoration of my mind to its healthy tone; still, 
in a largo city purchasers are olways to be found for 
faliricated wares, and a small gain is better than com¬ 
plete inaction. Uesides which, a man who keeps himself 

. employed is more ready to improve such opportunities as 
fqll in bis way, than one whose working habits arc weak¬ 
ened by disuse. 

Idleness is by all means to be eschewed, and T would 
urge this point strongly on the attention of woiking-men 
—my late companions. The resource which 1 adopted is 
such an obviously natural one, as to have since caused 
me much surprise that it did not occur to me with dis¬ 
tinctness before the second week of my wanderings. And 
mine is no exceptional case; what I did may be done by' 
' others. There are few trades at which a man cannot 
work at his home—that is, if he has the will to do so. If 
he will only exercise a proper thrift while in work, he 
will not lack the means of purchasing materials on which 
to employ himself when necessity compels, l.ct those 
who may feel disposed to nndenuluc such apparently in- 

* significant moans remember that it is easier to obey a 
fixed habit, than to recover if if broken or lost; and no 
purpose, however slight, is ro be despised which may 
dktre to keep a men out of the way of or il associates or 
temptation. It would be well, also, if every artificer 
would learn something of other trades as well as his own, 
as he would thereby not only multiply his resources, but 
be better able to judge of fitting occupations for his 
children. 

There is no reason cither, as I afterwards had occasion 
to prove, why the days spent in looking for work should 
be altogether wasted. For, without losing sight of the 
main chance, I took occasion to visit the noteworthy parts 
of the city, pnhlic buildings, wharfs, docks, and, when¬ 
ever practicable, factories and workshops. Nor did I 
confine myself to the town, but walked a few miles in 
various directions into the country, wh>Te, if nothing else 
was to be seen, there was always natural scenery, whose 
influence on the mind is ever quieting and elevating. 

Lastly, rrf integrity of character consists the most po¬ 
tential, remedy; il is the spring of all the rest. It is that 
which gives and maintains the energising impulse. A 
wise writer has observed that * a straight line is the 
sliortest in morals as well as in geometry.’ And so it is, 
even in a calculatrve point of vrew. The steady, honest 
workman is less exposed to loss of work or dismissal than 
befivho has no settled conviction as to what is right or 
wrong; he is better able to keep money in his pocket, 
and to provide for his children. Here is so much clear 
gain; but when we come to higher views, how immea¬ 
surably superior does moral rectitude appear—that which 
springs, from the soul, and aims at something beyond 
ntere pecuniary advantage! And such a condition of 
mind and heart is possiMe to every man. I would en- 
deaWur to impress it on all who shall read what I have 
here written, as on unfailing resource throughout the 
changeful circumsianegs of lim. Possessed of that spirit 
of eternal justice which does as it would be done unto, a 
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man will find that * out of work ’ is divested of half its 
bittAness, while a double blessing attends the sweets of 
prosperity. 


EURNITURE. 

Let us offer a word respecting the history of those 
articles of f^urnituro most commonly seen in our dwell¬ 
ings. 

First of all, we address ourselves to the subject 
of the tad/e. Of all furniture, the table is unques¬ 
tionably an article of the oldest and most universal 
use; the earliest provision for convenience, and tlie 
first servant of sociability, its name has long been 
synonymous with good-fellowship and festive society. 
Most readers have at least heard of the legends of 
the Round Table, and they are diffused throughout the 
nursery literature of Europe. The brod, or board, of 
our Saxon ancestors continues to be a synonyme for 
official authority vested in a small number, doubtless 
from the ancient and convenient habit of assembling 
round a table for the transaction of business—as we 
still say the Hoard of Trade or the Board of Excise. 
Tlie table—for there was but one in the hall of a Saxon 
thane in the ninth century—was a rude fixture, formed 
by means of posts sunk in the floor, and supporting 
cross beams, on whicli were laid thick planks sawn 
from the forest oak, bearing little resemblance to tlic 
dark, polished mahogany of our own day, thniigh em¬ 
ployed for similar purposes. It had no covering, but ' 
was well supplied with wooden dishes, trenchers, and i 
drinking-horns ; and tlie circumstance was regarded | 
not only as disgraceful, but ominous to the household, 
if a stranger ever saw them empty. The Asiatics, with 
the exception of tlie Chinese and Japanese, make com¬ 
paratively little use of tables—their perpetual custom 
of sitting on mere cushions or carpets renders sucli 
articles generally superfluous. When at all employed, 
they are small, and very portable, rather for ornnmont 
than use. Among the Algerines, before their code of 
manners was altered by the French invasion, it nus , 
etiquette for every individual at a social party to have 
a little table for his own special service, and always to I 
turn his back on the rest of tlie company when eating. 

It is worthy of note, in the study of popular impres¬ 
sions, that ideas of commanding state have always been 
associated with a sitting posture. Dignity, as well as 
rest, has been attached to it in the eyes of every 
nation; and a natural desire for both has contributed to 
multiply and improve varieties of the seat kind, from 
the unhewn block of granite to the canopied and gilded 
throne. The kind made use of in our domestic eco¬ 
nomy generally occupy a happy medium between those 
great extremes ; but the chair, of one sort or other, has 
long been a common article of furmturo. It is the main- , 
stay of the household, and has done duty on all occasions, ^ 
among every class, for centuries, varying, indeed, much | 
in its decorations and covering materials, as antiquated 
specimens will avouch. Yet, strange to say, the hand- | 
somest chairs of a modern drawing-room are exactly re- ' 
presented in the bas-reliefs of the old Etrurians, a people 
who flourished in Italy before the building of Koine, 
and arc believed to have been the inventors of this 
useful support to both business and leisure. Indispena- ! 
able as it now appears to British sitters, the use (ff the { 
chair is of comparatively late revival in Europe. For 
the ordinary purposes of life, it was almost unknown 
till about the close of the seventeenth century. With 
many other appliances of private life, w^th which (he 
Etrurians are said to have been acquainted, it passed 
away with that ancient and ingenious ^ple. In the 
classic times, princes, or great offlcials, a|ono used 
chairs on solemn occasions, on which account their ex¬ 
pression of ' the chair,’ to denote a place of authority, 
was transmitted to modern nations. Wffh these ex¬ 
ceptions, sitting was but little practised in the classic 
world, reclining on mats or couches being the established 
cusAim even at meals; an;J similar halflta still prevail 
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1 1 throughout the warmer climatea. The ’more robust 
1 1 fashion of raised seats was introduced by those hardy 
11 northern tribes who overthrew the Roman empire, and 
I from whom the greater part of Europe’s present inhafai* 

I tauts are descended: but the chair w’as a step beyond 
I tlieir civilisation; and for several ages, a three-legged 
stool, the upper part being formed of a circular block, 
cut from the round of some great tree, was their highest 

I eflfort ill lliat department. Cowper, in a poem on the 
' most prosaic subject ever selected by the Muse—for it 

happens to be the sofa—tells us, with historical warrant, 
that 

* On such a stool Immortal Alfied sat. 

And swayed the scoptre of his infant realm;' 

and traces the progress of that primitive article, age 
after age, even as the generations of sitters progressed; 
till, about the beginning of tlie fifteenth century, it ap¬ 
peared in tho haunts of rank and fashion, square, with 
four carved supporters and a leathern cushion. 

In much earlier times, for the behoof of kings and 
other dignitaries, attempts were made at the cliair, 
.' wliich would create more surprise tlian admiration in a 
furniture-warehouse of the present day. 
j The chair of King IJogabcrt, who reigned in France 
about the middle of the seventh century, was presented 
I to lii\) by a ricli jeweller of his dominions (who, be it 
' obsciMjd* was also its fabricator), and celebrated by all 
the eiiroiiiclcrs as a miracle of art. It consisted of a 
I largo seat fixed between the figures of two grotesque 
I animals, evidently copied from distorted mythology, 
I and ovcilaid with gold, of which precious inotal the chair 
was said to contain more than the king’s treasury could 
I boast; but no back w .is thought of: the occupants being 
I expected to sit in dignified creetness, under a narrow 
I canopy of gilt siToll-woik, which the figures on each 
, bide supported. 

I The chair of Bcdc, the Saxon bishop and historian, 
illustrates the state of the domestic arts among our 
I English ancestors of tlio same age. It was siin|>ly a 
1 long narrow box witliout a lid, formed of rough boards, 
i nailed together, and set upright, witli a bliclf near the 
! lower end, on which tlie good bishop sat; while at the 
I upper extremity tlie sides were sloped oil’, probably for 
I the free admission of liglit and air. The royal seat 
I occupied on gala days by Kiliiiund Troiibidc—wlio so 
br.ivcly defended his kingdom, but was at length obliged 

I I to divide it with the invading Danes -was formed of 
two inassivc and elaborately-carved beams of oak, cross¬ 
ing cicli other in tho form of the letter X; two of the 
ends formed the supports, and where the beams crossed, 

I a cushion was fastened for the king. It must be reniem- 
' I bered that those described were tho ancient representa- 
I tions of royal and episcopal thrones; but older and ruder 
specimens existed in almost every land, more profoundly 
I respected by chronicle and tradition, doubtless because 
I eounected with tlie earliest memories of nations. Tho 
I boast and pride of tlie O'Neils of Ulster, in the twelfth 
century, was a solid block of whmstone, liewn into a 
rough resemblance of one of our common chairs. The 
I coronation scat of tlie Scottish kings, whicli Edward 111. 
earned off in triumph from Scone, liad cost less trouble 
in its formation; but soon after James VI.’s succession 
to tho English crown, a writer on Scottish history 
adroitly reminded the public of tho traditional prophecy 
regarding it— 

, * < The ScotB Rhall bTookc that roalme as native ground I 

i If weirds fade noti wherco’ro this chuj lo is found.' 

I Chairs canse into ordinary use among the nobility of 
I Fraiioe and Italy about the days of Francis I.; and the 
I old ideas of dignity continued to twine so firmly round 
I the article, that the possession of one in a public as- 
I sembly w^s considered as evincing a rank superior to 
that of the merely stool-seated, and was therefore a 
mark of dis«nction for which gentlemen, ay, and ladies, 

] contended as earnestly as they did in later times for 
I precedence. 

It is curious that the lym-cbair was the form^liat 


first became general at the period referred to, and 
from it those of the French Academy are said to have 
been modelled. Perhaps the most amusing tribute to 
the utility of the chair was paid by a king of one of the | 
Pacific islands visited by La Perous^being on friendly 
terms with that great, though luckless navigator, he had 
inspected the cabin of his vessel, and received the ex* 
pected presents; but, with extraordinary liberality, his 
majesty offered to return them all, a hatchet and look¬ 
ing-glass included, to his brother the captain, on condi¬ 
tion of being presented with a chair; which, he said, was 
the one thing requisite to complete his splendour, as the 
stone on which he sat when dispensing justice, or exhi¬ 
biting his regal state, bad no support for the back, and 
was apt to get warm in tlie sun. 

Carpets are of undoubtedly Eastern origin, though the 
only countries in whicli their use is now general are 
two of the most westerly—^namely, Britain and tho | 
United States of America. To no other people do they I 
appear so indispciisalile. Our continental neighbours 
content tlicmsclves with covering a portion of their 
apartments when the thing is nt all attempted; and 
tlie Orientals, to whom their carpets supply the jilace 
of seats, confine them to still more limited dimen¬ 
sions. There is one most popular article of tliis de¬ 
scription in ■RIohammedan countries called a ‘ prayer- 
carpet,’ without which no Mussulman could get on com¬ 
fortably. It is about the sixe and shajie of a moderate 
Englisli hearth-rug, and always spread for its owner’s 
devotions, whether in the quiet of his own dwelling, or 
by the wayside on a journey; for tho stated prayer 
must be said, no matter where its hour may find tiio 
disciple of the Koran. The famous mosaic pavements 
of the Greeks and Homans far exceeded our carpets in 
durability, but would ill correspond with modern no-^ 
tions of comfort, especially in a British winter ; still 
less would their floors of glass, blocks of which, about 
the thickness of a common brick, and of various colours, 
have been found as the flooring of apartments in their 
mined cities. For insecurity of footing, these floors 
must have rivalled those of highly-polished mahogany 
and rosewood, the chief boast of notable houseke-epers 
in the southern states of the American Union. Carpets 
were first introduced into Spain by the Moors, audsoiqp 
ages subsequently into Italy by tho Venetians, when 
they were the masters of the coiiiiiierce of the East. 
'Their progress towards England was slow; but in 
tlie mansions of rank and royalty rushes formed an 
early substitute. So late ns tlie reign of Queen Mary, 
liistorically termed ‘ Tlie Bloody,’ a functionary was j 
duly appointed to provide rushes for strewing the 
quien's apartments; and tliis was the only carpet on 
the dressing-room where Mary’s hair was powdered 
with dust of gold, by way of overpowering tlie snows 
of tune. It is striiiige how ficquently the omaipcntal 
arts arc found in advance of substantial refinements; 
but even the use of rushes proved, as an oVl writer 
assures us, ‘ Ye gret luxury of latter days.’ The cus¬ 
tom was imported from Franco about tlie beginning 
of tlie fourteciitli century, and at that period the fol- 
low'iug is an inventory of tlie choicest comforts of a 
feudal castle: —A species of coarse tapestry* which 
was generally imported from abroad, served to screen 
the occupants of the state chambers from tho rude 
blast, wliich entered at a vtiiety of apertures. Tho 
floors were rough and bare; and besides some massive 
stools, there was a pallet, or couch, consisting eC a 
wooden settle, on which was placed a cushion of some 
light vegetable matter, covered with skins or woollen 
cloth; this was the predecessor of all our modern 
sofas. There the ladiea of tho family sat by day 
spinning with the distaff, and it also served for the 
state-bed of the mansion. Carpets were known* at the 
court of Henry VIII.; but they were mere fragments, 
spread for invsdids to recline on, in the Eastern fasinon, 
as Queen Elizabeth’s last days are said to have been 
pas^; or for card companies, as the stakes were liable 
to be lost among the rushes: yet the walls were then : 
• • • e 
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covered from floor to ceiling with the celebratwl tapestry 
of Which our window-hangings are now the only repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Tapettry was the earliest effort of domestic deco¬ 
ration, believed *» have been a Babylonish invention, 
and handed down through the vicissitudes of arts and 
empires, till the manufacture was established at Arras 
in the Netherlands, and the article was railed after that 
town. It was in turn eclipsed in the trade by Coblentz, 
in the reign of Louis XIV.; and it was the expensive 
ambition of his courtiers to have the cartoons of 
Raphael copied in their tajiestry. Some of tliese costly 
hangings were entirely woven in a manner similar to our 
carpets. A manufacture of the kind, established under 
the patronage of James I., was the parent of carpet- 
weaving in England. The needlework tapestry was 
still more prized ; and some early specimens, generally 
wrought on linen—such as that renowned piece on 
wliich William the Norman’s queen embroidered his 
' conquests—still exist on the continent. An English 

dame, at the close of the sixteentii century, obtained 
the hard-won praise of surpassing industry for hav¬ 
ing, in the course of a life extended to ninety years, 
copied out the entire Bilde on the walls of her best par¬ 
lour. The latter tapestry was wrought on canvas with 
' coloured worsted: some remnants of it are still pre¬ 
served in old country mansions. But there is a far more 
primitive description yet in use among tlie natives of 
the far Nuriles; they cover tlie walls of tlieir ap.art- 
ments with a species of straw matting, and having 
carpets and cushions of the same, defy tlie cold of their 
long winter; at the termination of wlilch, their furni¬ 
ture being sufficiently dried, and pretty well worn, is 
burned piecemeal for culinary purposes, and another 
• supply is prepared before the return of the snow. 
Cromwell said he never liked the arras, for it could con¬ 
ceal eaves-droppers; and after Ills reign it slowly gave 
place to the more solid wainscot, or small mirrors set 
in the wall. The latter was a Cliinese decoration, im¬ 
ported by the Dutch, togetlier with those porcelain and 

1 coloured tiles which have ever since given scope to the 
scouring propensities of Holland in her floors and flre- 
plaocs. 

» Down to the close of the seventeenth century, Eng¬ 
lish beaus and belles were allowed but little space for 
the reflection of their graces. One of Addison’s con¬ 
temporaries describes a dressing-room, formerly oc¬ 
cupied by Nell Gwynn, the walls of whicli were com¬ 
pletely inlaid witli hokinp. gltviaes not more than a 
foot square. Larger glasses were in lier times to be 
found only in Erance and Italy, and even there at such 
prices as made them accessible to none but princes. 

Tlie earliest description of a houscliold dock w.as an 
instrument which measured time by the dropping of 
water) constantly poured in by an attendant, who sounded 
a trumpet to announce the hour. It descended from 
the Romani; but there was a later variety in Eng¬ 
land, which had the merit of requiring less attendance. 
It consisted of brazen balls, susiiended over a copper 
basin by coiUs, with lights so placed ns to consume the 
cords in a given time, the elapse of which was pro¬ 
claimed by tlie descent of the balls into the basin. A 
clock somewhat similar to those now in common use 
was regarded as a most jiplendld present from Saladin 
the Great to the emperw of Germany; and the oldest 
dock now extant in Britain is said to have been con¬ 
structed at the close of the fifteenth century for the 
palace of Hampton Court. 

That variety of furniture comprehended under the 
dassio- term candelabra, has been used in different 
stages of Improvement from the earliest dawn of art, 
or since the insufficiency of the household fire was per- 
ceiv^. The American Indian, on gala nights, forms 
•od^ts of plastic clay, in which torches are fixed, 
against the walls of his wooden wigwam, and a more 
extensive illumination than the owner intends is the 
occasional consequence. Ohr English ancients lighted 
up their festal halts in a sii|U^ faV^ioa by means of 

pendent sockets of brass, sometimes of silver, and long 
useikby the peasantry, often with the designation of 
‘ sconces.' The primitive candelabrum of Europe’s rustic 
days was a solid block of wood, with a pillar rising < 
from the centre to the height of five or six feet, the top ' 
of which was furnished with brazen sockets, few or '< 
many, according to the style of the family. 1 

The Greek candelabra wore originally made of cane, | 
with one pinto fixed above, and anotlicr beneath, by ^ 
way of support, which was occasionally supplied by feet. 
Tlie Grecian artists produced, in ornamenting these 
lamp-stands, tlie richest forms, which always, however, 
liad reference to the original cane, and were eneircleil 
with an infinite variety of beautiful ornaments. Some¬ 
times they were shafts, in the shape of columns, wliicli 
could be shortened or drawn out; sometimes the luxu¬ 
riant acanthus, with its leaves turned over; sometimes i 
they represented trunks of trees, entwined witli ivy 
and flowers, and terminated by vases or bell-flowers at ' 
tlie top for tile reception of tlie lamps. Examples of i 
these forms may be found in the British Museum and ' 
the Louvre, but particularly at the Vatican, where a 
gallery is filled witli marble candelabra. With all the 
ornamental skill expended on tliem, tluise old illumina¬ 
tors have lieen found wretchedly unserviceable, com¬ 
pared with the modern Argand lamp, as thev supply 
but a murky liglit, and an offenidve siiiokp. ^iliith 
])uisons the atmosphere, and soils tlic whole npaitment. 
An ordinary gareher would have delighted nil tlie 
('ajsars; for their palaees, decorated tliough they wire 
with marble, and ivory, and gold, could boast no such 
luminary. The bronzo limps whieh they so muili 
admired were east, ami, of necessity, heavy and eum- 
hrons ; but the same effect is now produced by striking 
up the metal, and a still riclier bronze imparted by an 
arid in a few hours. A beautiful, hut extremely cheap 
metliod of ornamenting candelabra was lately discovend 
in America, by ni.aking a thin skeleton of wire, and 
immersing it in a solution of alum coloiued by metallic 
oxides. 

Much difference exists in the sleeping aecommoila- 1 
tions of mankind. Among the low-sitting nations, llip I 
daylight se.at h.<ia long served for nightly rest also. A 1 
corresponding arrangement was practised in Anglo- | 
Norman castles, and still remains among the loelamlera, i 
where every one’s seat is his bed. Tlie repose of the i 
Russian peasant’s family is enjoyed on the top of tlieir ' 
immense stove, which tliey cover with coarse hlankuts ' 
and mattresses for tliat purpose. The rusli-piirvoyor to 
our lost Henry had, besides, a commission to provide 
straw for the slumbers of tlie king’s servants, wliieh, 
it seems, were enjoyed in the kitchen; and a writer 
of the peritnl, in reference to the simplicity of tlie 
former age, tells us tliat most people were content if 
they oould get plenty of straw to sleep on, with .a good 
log for their heads. Si iigul ir as the latter comfort may ' 
appear, it has a resemhlanee in the oldest remnant of 
Egypt’s household goods. The pillows of the pj ramid , 
people were nothing but small blocks of wood, with a 
hollow cut out for the head to rest in. Bedsteads came 
into gen "al use among the highest classes in the course ' 
of the sixteentii century; but the specimens jet re¬ 
maining are wonderfully small compared ifith those of , 
the succeeding age. So highly were they esteemed, | 

‘ that ane stately bedstead ’ is enun^^rated among tlie 1 
valuables which Queen Anne of Denmark brought with 
her to Scotland. This antiquated couch is now the | 
property of the Earl of Elgin. It is of ^alnut-troe, of 1 
curious workmanship, and ornamented'with several 
antique figures neatly carved. 

The intrinsic worth of the queen's ‘ stately bedstead’ 
would be estimated by a modern auctioneer* at some¬ 
thing vastly less' than it was by her contemporaries; but 
this is an example of the French proverl^tliat rarity 
raises the price. Another case in point occurs, thougii 
regarding a far inferior, but not less useful appliance. 
Martiu, in his narrative of a visit to St Kilda in 1698, 
mentions that there was not* a metal pot in that or the 

■ --4 
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adjacont islands but one, •which the owner was in the close to the brooding insect. Immediately she rushed on 
li.ibit of hiring out at the rate of a fowl per bojj,; and the pirate, overthrew him, and pierced his entraile with 
this rent, paid in the current coin of the Hebrides, was her strong scissors-shaped mandibles. The victory gained, 
called the pot penny: with which notable instance of she hastened to return to her eggs, and sat on them again 
the rise which occurs in the value of domestic comforts with the utmost care. After tho Ih^e of an hour, the 


through their scarcity, we conclude our notice of fur- friends saw her gently turn the eggs, and move them so 
niture. that each should exporienco the same degree of heat. 

__ Night approached, and tho observers were obliged to re¬ 
sign their post and go in to dinner. During the evening 
ttTolunTlX foi* ^OUng they conversed chiuily on the wonderful instinct dis¬ 

played by those creatures which we ore accustomed to 
THE DKAGOW AND THE iirnoiNB. Consider SO low lu tlio Bcalo of creotioii, but which, to the 

Near a retired tillage stands a small neat house in the observant eye and thoughtful mind, show forth most 
midst of a garden not so neat, but filled with a variety f clearly the goodness and wisdom of their Almighty 
plants. Tho walks, bounded by irregular borders, are Maker, 


ciciynbcre invaded by wild herbs and flowers, and the 
unpinned trees fling abroad in every direi tion their great 
Iviinttcd blanches, ofFeiing a secure asylum to tho biids 
nho Iniild their nests there, and sing so pleasantly. The 
gates and paling are in a very dil.ipidated condition, so 
that the tiinie fowls stray in, and even the wild rabbits 
coiuo and browse on the fragrant herbs, without logaid- 
nig, 1 r being legarded by, the old spaniel, who lies on 
a B'ft si.niiy 'uass-plot, and whose only occupation is to 
i.iisu his h'Md and wag Ills tail wheneier he secs his J 
ijid*. cr iipjuo icli. 

s''-'ii‘' HI istcr 13 a noble-looking man, whose gr.iy silken 
locks make him .appe.ir older than he is, and whose 
iiiling p.iasion is a love for tlie study of iiiituial history. 
Some time simv he icceived a visit fiom a favourite 
joiing friend, who had been his pupil, and who, not find- 
ill" him in tho house, walked without ceiemony into the 
g'irdfii. • There l.e found the iiatuialist kneeling on the 
ground beloic some ohjeet whidi he seemed to watch 
intently. 

‘ Welcome, ITcnry,’ he said, extending his hand; ‘ but, 
like a den boy, don’t distiub me; I am engaged in a 
most interesting investigation.’ Silently picssing the 
kind h.ind oi liis foiiiier instructor, the young man seated 
hiiiisclt by his side, in order to see the object of his oh- 
seivation. It was a flower-pot filled with clay and com- 
po' . m which grew a common-looking pink, and on wliich 
.a bvi;>- e.invig was ciawling. This haiiiiless insect, whose 


Kaily next morning they returned to tho flower-pot, 
and perceiv'cd that tlie little ones had just come forth. 
Semi-transparent, and exceedingly minute, they crept 
around their mother, and took shelter beneath her, just 
as so many little chickens would have done with the hen. < 
The eaivvig watched them, guided back to the nest with 
her aiiteniim those that wandered ton far, and when a 
new one came out, placed him with his brethren. Ere 
long, she found hciselt auiroundcd by art interesting 
family of thirty-eight little ones. Thou the naturalist 
and his fiieiid perceived tho reason of her having on tho, 
jirevlous evening collected the tendei leaves of the pink. 
She took, them bctivctii her mandibles, cut them into 
vciy small bits, and m.ade them into a salt of paste, 
which she then gave ns lood to her ncwly-boni oflspriiig. 

It was pleasant t<> see the mother in the midst of her 
brood, lecdiiig einh in turn, and watching that all bad 
an equal share. At the slightest appearance of danger 
she collected her little ones bene.ith her; niid with her 
corslet raised, her mandibles half-opened, her antenna) 
in the air, she waited, icady to die in their defence. 
giain of sand falling by accident, a gentle touch given 
to the flower-pot by Jlciiry, vveic sufficient to cause these 
alarms. 

As to the objerls of her tenderness, like so many 
spoiled children, they bec.vme petulant and indocile, 
llie Tittlo lebels wandered continually beyond their * 
mother’s ken, and failed to letuin at her anxious signal. 
One of them completed his escapades by tumbling into a 
lake of water nearly as large in cireuniterence ns a hrflf- 
crovvu piece, which lay near the ocntie of their domain. 


Bcitnulic name is JorJicnIa, is frequently the cause of 'Ihe more he struggled to regain the shore, the more he 
tenor and aieision to ignoiaiit people, on account pro- leccdod fiom it. Suddenly his mother perceived his 
b.ibly (d the pair of pincers with vvhith its tail is tin- danger, and darting bravely into the water, hioiight him 
milled, but which, in reality, have no power to injure, back in safety, and diicd hu.i tendeily with her antenna'. 
It n not at all more likely to enter tho human ear than Alas ! her iimteriial love was destined to undergo a 
any other sleiidor oreeping insect; but should one do so, sliaiper tiial. On the following day, ns she was parading 


jiiste.ul of, accoidiiig to the vulgar notion, causing cer- her childien in the sun, a frightful beast—a stiiphylin 
t'uii death, it may leadily bo expelled, without pain or beetle—by some sad accident descried the inhabitants of 


injiiiy to the patient, by one or two diops ot sweet oil. 

The earwig in the flower-iiot, sheltered between two 
little mounds of clay, lemaincd for a time immovable. 
AMieii the young man, however, aiipruached his lace 


tho llovver-pot. Slowly, but surely, lie advanced along 
its edge ; black, gigantic, covcied with scales, and his 
mouth, which vv'as formed of two sickic-shnped iiiandibles, 
exhaling a dtcadful odour, thus realising in* the poor 


closely to the insect, it began to move its antennie. carw ig’s apprehension all tho fabulous horrors related of 
‘ Hush, lleiiiy; don’t stir; but watch what the loihcula tho diagon of antiquity. She lay ruotionless, her ati- 
will do.’ tennu! protruded in front, and without po#er to give her 

Tlio young iii.vn obeyed; and after a few minutes, the little ones tho usual signal of recall—that is to say, a 
insect, appaiently reassured by tho quietness aiound, slight beating of lier fore-feet on tho clay. But soon 
Ihicw, withpts m.uidibles and fore-feel, a little cl.iy over maternal love conquered fear. She roused herself, struck 
a heap of miniiie grayish-looking grains clustered to. the ground boldly, collected her children beneath her, 
getlior, and ciawled towards the pink. It burrowed into and intrenched herself behinf her little mound of clay, 
tic middle of the*flower, and detaching the most tender Tho frightful staphylin—who boro aloft his tail, sur- 
of the petals, carried them towards the nest it had just inoiiiited by f, double black tuft—advanced tiercelyfand 
left. seizing, under the mother’s eyes, one of tho little ones, 

This proviAon made, it gently removed the clay which which had not rejoined her, cut it in two with his man- 
it'had thrown on the little gray cluster; and covering the dibles, and devoured it. Then the forficula tbicw herself 
latter, of which each grain was an egg, with its body, the on the monster, and commenced a fight of desperation, 
earwig b^an to hatch them precisely after the manner of She grasped him tightly, and with tho aid of her pincers 
a careful’nen. It was curious to see this vigilant mother trieil to seize his neck, vei^ slender in that secies of 
at the slightest noise vibrato her antennse, and place her- beetle. For a moment the staphylin was stoppe^ but 
self in a posture of defence. A spider, who was spinning with a violent effort he shook off bis enemy, who fell 
his web suspended from a branch which overbuy the exhausted. A^in she rose, and hastened to her nest; 
flower-pot, whether by accident, or really with fell intent, already five of her children had perished. A fresh attitck 
let himself glide along hi^ elender cable, and desetnded on the destroyer—but its issue could not he doubted; hnd 
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the poor mother, in spite of her heroism, was on the 
point >»f being sacrificed, when the naturalist seized the 
staphylin, and threw him out of the flower-pot. Then 
turning to his youii" friend, he said, as if to excuse this 
compassionate acli^i, * What wouhl have become of onr 
iiiTostigation if she had been killed i ’ Henry smiled, 
and pressed his hand. 

Thus ended the perils of the forficnla and her 3’oung 
ones. I'Tom that time nothing occurred to interfere with 
thi'ir complete development. W'e are confirmed in this 
belief by the fact, that the naturalist’s garden speedily 
became infested with swarms of earwigs, which increased 
and multiplied to such an extent that he could not pre¬ 
serve a single peach or pink. The last visit that Henry 
paid his friend, he found him busily employed in collect¬ 
ing staphylins to destroy his rajiacious guests. 


ADULTEn-VnON OP PLOUR. 

• The fraud I nlhulo to has been jiractised in the flour 
trade in the city and county of Cork and Limerick alone 
for the fust forty years, and is done as follows by the inil- 
I Icrs;—Two stone weight of .slum di-ssolvcd in hot water, two 
IiouikIk of pcarl-asli, eight pounds of rock-salt, two pounds 
of spirits of salts, one (loiind of inagncsi.a, and one ijiiart of 
the strongest oil of vitriol, are all dissolved separately, and 
' then mi.'ced together, .and pnt into twenty gallons of limc- 
I wat<?r ; and after letting the whole stand tor a short time, 

I it is put into the wheat, when it is jirepared for grinding in 
I the following manner :—The miller keeps a large sprinkling 
' can, like fh.it used in gardens, out of which lie pours the 
above liquid on the wheat, whilst two men turn it back¬ 
ward and forward until the wheat gels quite dry, which is 
soon elfectcd, in eonsci]uenee of the great quantity of vitriol 
I used as a dryer. The <|uantity of tlio above li<inid is used 
I in proportion of five jiiiits to every twenty stones of wheat, 
rnd wlien it is |)ut into it, it is ground off as soon ,as pos- 
' sibic, to prevent the stuft's from cv.aiiorating. Flour made 
by the above treatment obtains .Is. jier b.agmore than flour 
made from the best quality of wheat, in the plain and 
natural way, and on that account the county Cork and 
I lamcrick millers adojited the use of the li(|uid described 
1^ above, Resides, they have the. advantage of the weight of 
I ’ twenty gallons of water put into about tliirty-five barrels 
of wheat, for which reason the Cork flour, of all other Ii ish 
flour, will not endure a sea voyitge. Millers (and millers 
I only) arc so well aware of the very bad effects which the bran 
m.ade from some of those receipts has on cattle, that they 
don't use the flour in bread themselves, nor give the bran 
of it to their own cattle .—< uiL Ejtnminer. 

NEVER GET ANGRY. 

It docs no good. Some sins have a /■mnim/ eompensa- 
tion or apology, a present gnatifleation of soiiie sort; Imt 
anger has none. A man /irh no better for it. It is really 
I a torment; and when the storm of pas.sion ha.s cleared 
' away, it leaves ono to see tiiat lie lias been a fool. And 
I he has made himself a fool in (lie eyes of others too. Who 
I thinks Well of an ill-natured, ehiirlish iiiim, who has to bo 
approached in the most guarded and caeiions way I-* Wlio 
wishes hiifi for a neighbour, or a partner in business ? Ho 
keejis all .about liini in nearly tbo same state of mind ns 
if they were living‘next door to a hornet’s nest or a rabid 
animal. Andflis to prosjierity in business, one gets along 
no bcttcf; for getting angry. AVhat if business is iierplex- 
ing, and everything goes ‘ by contraries,’ will » fit of passion 
make the winds more projiitious, the ground i>roductive,the 
luaiUets mure favourable? Will a bad Lemperdraweus- 
tomcTS, pay notes, and makf creditors belter natured ? If 
men, animals,or senseless matter cause trouble, will getting 
‘ mai^ ’ help matters, make men more subservient, brutes 
more docile, wood and stone more tractably An angry 
man adds nothing to the welfare of society. He may do 
some good, bat more hurt. Heated passion makes him a 
firebrand, and it is a wonder if he does not kindle flames 
of discord on every hand. Without much sensibility, and 
often bejoft of reason, he speaketh like the piercing of a 
sword, .-.nd his tongue is an arrow shot out. He is a bad 
clement in any community, and his removal would furnish 
I occastjn for a day of thanksgiving, tjince, then, anger is 
j useless, needless, disgraceful, without tlic least apology, 

' and found only ‘ in the bosom of fools,’ why sltoula it be 
' indulged at all .*—IJoilon liepoHer, 


tv II AT IS BE A UTY.!" 

To-. 

WiiAT ifl Scanty? Form and featuro* 

ImprcHS of the hand of Nature; 

Lino and hue together blending, 

Impulse btill to sweetness lending. 

Look upon lantho’s graces— 

Tlicre her lines young Hoanty traces ; 

There her lineaments behold, 

Cast in naturc''s chastest mould: 

Look into her heavenly eye— 

Thero the azuie's purest dyo; 

Tljcrc the light of life and mind, 

AVlth love and modesty combined: 

Look upon lanthe’s ehcck— 

Thero is all that's mild and meek; 

And coral red and ivory white 
Kiss each other, and unite 
On lipM that love dare senrecly press, 

Bacred in their loveliness. 

If there’s Beauty—it is this! 

IVhat ift Heauly ? Como with mo 
In my skiff along the sen ; 

Look into its ci‘>stal waterp, 

And behold its algmc daugldcrp, 

Wlicri* the painted ii«>hcs play. 

And the wa\c sings roundelay: 

Or let UP, roaming hand in hand, 

M'ander o’ei the golden strand, 

"Where tho ^ca-shellH glc.nn like pcails, 

On tlie nock of ()i lent giils: 

Or, seated by the ])ohbled shore. 

List the music of the o.n, 

Or tho sea-birds’ plaintive ery, 

An on labouring wing they hio, 

M'hdo the cvcr-munnui mg tide 
Baliiteth eujlh an its o>vn bndo: 

Como with me, and there confesvS 
If thcic'H Beauty—it is tin’s' 

What is Beauty ? (‘omc with mo 
Into natuio's sanctiimy; 

To the mead or to the wild wood, 

Where the flowers in blooming childhood 
From tbo oiiierald sod looked up, 

Kacti a diamond in its cup; 

A silver or a golden ci U 
Where a fairy queen nnght dwell: 

Como where tho >cUow biooiu is w.ivhig, 

Or tho stream the lily laving; 

Where the nils glide on in pleasure, 

To a low, sweet, murmuring measure; 

Where the huwtliorn scents the gale. 

And roplijr, wandering through the vale, 
ik.iis on ifp aerial wing 
The breath of each swoet odorous thing; 

While the birds in choi.il glee, 

Trill tlu'ir b>lvmi iiunsliolsy • 
tfr, wandeimg o’er tho flowery holm, 

Wheie tho w dd bee h>v os to roam— 

Whole the light-wingtd biiltoifl), 

Beauty’s favourite child, flits b^ : 

Coino with me to >«>iidei gl.ide. 

At noon bceido tho co'd cascade. 

Whole plumy fern of brightest giccn, 

A nd mows of every Jiiio is seen; 

And the rose and j<‘svijiiino 
With tbo huneyeuolvles twine: 

Thcie shall Nature’s self eontiul 
Kaeh emotion of thy soul; 

Make tliy hcait with joy eimfc<-*i 
If there’s Beauty—it is tins! 

Whnt is Beauty ?—What Is Beaiitj ? 

Truth, and love, and filial duty, 

Breathed from lips by sin unstained, 

Told by looks that never feigned— 

Beaming as I sco them now 

On yon little maiden's brow— 0 

Lovely 'midst iU golden iicsscs, 

Gladdened by her sire’s uarcsbcs; 

Or, kneeling with bor little brother, 

Beside their tender loving mother, * 

Offering to the God above 

The Incense of her puie lieart’s love, 

Then parting with the good-night kiaa— 

If there's Beauty—it U this! «, 

J. C. 
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VL rniroDim A 

\ MS lilt cuth Ins ptrfoinicl its niim.il i lo^nrj 
1 mil tilt Min, and witliont inuring tttii for in in 
stint ti tikf bitilli, 111' stilted aiiiw upon inotlitr 
(11 lilt Jsot so iMtli the Imiiim p isscngtrj it c rrits 

I H in 1 ms (f tilt iilwling bill on wliith tli(^ ti i- 
m 1 , til > sti/t tilt opporluintj' of loiking bi k ni sn 
wliit IIkv Inve ictomnlislit 1 during flu |ouinr\ 
ml f M irl nitb inlt tst mi (Uiiisity into the dim I 

II i bt( ri Mum Nit non t itr, th it tin gititini]) 
nil k n ir tirt a \thing ibout the nature <t the 
(l<le tbit li H bttn (omplit 1 Ib v are ‘ ob eiicrs 
ft t mil Mil 1 lit kno Miig iMi) Htmg fiiitc bti 
tbci tliiig instiiu tmlv litiitblj itrioliiiti ai 1 the; 
a pt flic jtu ju'rtrr iiuintb, di\, hour set Inin 

' 1 1” Hum, Mitlumt ( ini !>• on vil i* pinitiplt or by vil om 
the ( d li n Ins i tni made \V litn Noahs n ivt 
(Old lull in Hstnupli t 1 r its fiot it lltw bukto I 
t 1 \ik , m 1 it t'n 1 u if i 1 nd IS stt fr t fi nil i I 
1 1 ' 111 i* i rtat dtitnk it mil idnin to its piis in I 
rn I 1 til 11 I list it (If in the awfni Itscrts of iir 1 itn 
so 1-, it mill nnnkiii 1 JIui dioid imminsiti 1 litj 
(In U then imnui into innginaiy sti/ts an 1 pk i-t 
tk ins I ts itdcrj new period mt'i the 1 k i tint till j 
lia\i iu (o iij lisl td i fii t and rtatbtd a rcstingplu e 
How swLit n the iii,,lit wliitli terminitis a labo 
rum (In' 11 m bk 'tl the Suiidly tint follows a 
u Miss wtik M In ( 1 1 s not lode imoii the new moon 
wjMi i till ill of mtiipit supirstitnn Ibit of ill tli 
juiiils mtiwbidi oiir Inis are dm It 1 , tlioro is iiont I 
8 1 inter stun as tint whitli is iiiarkel Iv tin ttrmina , 
tiin ot out jtir ml n tom iitnti nit it of anitlier 1 

III irs irt the iiu isuit ol igt ml t'lt old jibjsui ms 
attubtl a m^stitil imjiortiiut ti the epochs tiu> 
form, In supposing tb it at sin b periods of life tlit Iiniiian 
lonstitntioii niched a entiial point In a diy we 
nunlj (om|k tc a whirl on our own n\i» in a month, 
om littlt sittllite the moon Ins performed lui circnlir 
thtisaiutto us, but in a tear we hate put a girdle 
round tbt mi btj sun, and trnellt i seseral hundred 
million of miles through the realms of spate This 
IS the eltreme veige of periodicity Siiente, indeed, 
dieims of a Central Sun, round which the other suns 

•and sjstems iireul itt but eaen if the fatt were esUb 
lisbcd, it tould afford us no measure of «o tomparatnely 
minute a yieek as hum in time 
■\Ve are told from the pulpit at this season that it is 
an awful thing to refltet that wc art a lear nearer the 
rave And so it is in i religious point of view, but in 
no otlfir Wc do not think, on rtsigning ourselves to 
nppso at night, tn it we have a day loss to live, and the 
holy triffquilhty of Sunday is undisturbed by the idea 
tint we aie a wtfk ne ircr eternity At such times we 
merely thank God for the pist, btsieth liis blessing on 


the present md turn i hoi itul tve 1 1 sards the fiituri. 
riiia liopitiilnt'S 1 inhtrciit 11 the in n il institution 
of man, in 1 distinguishes him fioni tlitliwtr inim ds 
[ It IS this w hull mikts him tling to perm hi itj Ills' 

I this wluili makes him i ilebrate tiniis ui 1 st isons It I 
IS this whitli ill ikcs him ihaw imaginary lines aiioss i 
Ills pith of lifi s nil ifin >• lilt inlihit lb pi't fioii Ihi I 
„ 10 1 Ins finci MIS 111 the di taiiii How of n d i \ t ^ 
crj ‘ Hunk (<(d, thi> drcadfi 1 jear is ovti ' as if 
s ippo ing til it till i lb s( me ntcissaij ci ii ilion hi? I 
twitiitlie \LU 11(1 its misfoitun s md fiiu iing tint i 
a lltw (Jilt ol tune \ ill lirii „ hdtir things' l>ut 
iltliomh t' the pru tii il a^tn iiomcr this in ly he su- 
pir titnn the m iralist se^s in it ihion (f I’roviitiuo 
wliiili tlevates tlm ilnrutii nil uiiJm s to the il- [ 
V UK mint of the spi (1 ^ | 

lliis hopifulntbs hdig instinitill, is fimid eairy- 
wIIIri tinoughout the world f ici^ where n i n tiamjSe 
j ij liillv on till gi i\e of the oil jear, mil iil with >t ' | 
ilimitnistlic KUtiit if the III b How i in it b( other- I 
wibL 1' \\ hat oil 3iarwoild inj h iiig endiwcd with I 

Iinnian r ason i ish t> in'' onr igiin? Alis for the 
peiislu i it ipts, the lost lints, the hr ktn frundship*^ , 
thi dialli bin ntniints of i nislt jomimv round tlio 
sun All these—and all thi hittir moment oflnimbltd | 
pink, disippouited ambition, thillcd aflection, woiihi’ed 
self kne—wc pi let to tin aetoimt of the old >eir , and I 
it IS no wonder tint wc feel a sivagt jiy in eontcni I 
plating his end The New N lar, on the otlier hand, is a I 
blink, whiih we till i p with hopes and amons as thick ' 
as motes in thi si iht ini, and wt therelirr wtitorac its | 
appro ith, like th"t of some fihkd di 1(3, with songs and | 
lihitioiis lliisisii r3wheri the ease haul in that 
lind of ni^stiry wliitli, till re(tiit touts, w is shut up 
like i SI did book trim the rest of the worid, the lus- 
tonis ot the season wire found to be striitly ffnalogoiis 
witlithosi of J.uropt of tilt nineteenth ttttt'ir3’. ‘On 
th ottis an of the Ivtw N tir, says this humble pen in 
i gr ivtr p ige than tilt present, ‘ all the w orld exchange 
bows, visits tomphments, presents of ?atahles, and ar- 
tielts of dnss It is also the season fur the «ettling of 
iccounts, even if money should haae to he borrowed for j 
the emergeiiev , for the dirtiest to sweep their floors 
and wash tlitir persons, fij the very atheist to present 
himself at the ttmple , ami for all to clothe thtir facts 
with sm^, and their limbs with new garments.* China 
sits up tiWeo the New Yew come in , she resolves to be 
kind and happy during its continuinte, bhe forgives 
God Almighty for the past '* 

In llngland, the season is not devoted merely to con¬ 
viviality and family reunion , but likewise .-^vorks of 

^ -J 

S' Hus IS the »ig of Tnhnatcbliv who, on mocting n friend 
1 loking still wo begone some time after a family bci eavemont, said 
to him, * What, have you not forgiven (lod \lmiglity yet’’ 
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clnrity. We visit our poor neighbours in kiinlncss and 
mercy; we present gifts to our dependents; we feast 
the vefV felons in our jails. But it i.s in its cliaraeter 
of a period, a line, a boundary, a rc.stingiil.ace, that the 
New Year is tlio ni^‘interesting, 'f'lie earth whirhs on 
at the rate of 1133 miles in the minute, hut its deni¬ 
zens stand still to renieinher and to dream. Onr senses 
receive no special impression when the annual revolu¬ 
tion is completed, any more fliaii the mariner knows hy 
I his sensations that his ve.ssel is i ro»siiig the eiininoeiial 
line. But our spirit is awake ; we feel as if we were 
reaching a point; we f.iney that in our progressive his¬ 
tory wo have eonie to the hottom of the page, and pre¬ 
pare to turn over tlio leaf. The f.ict of this periodicity 
is interesting; hut the eharae.tcr of our thoughts at the* 
time is still more so. t)n one side is gloom, on the other 
liglit. Man, like the earth which carries him, has 
always the sun in his face, and darkness behind. 

It may he said that this idea is more faiieifni tluin 
real tliat we are so constituted as to he alw.ays looking 
backward and forward; and that I’Very transaction we 
complete brings us iTi a restiiig-point. Yes, to a restiiig- 
jinuit from which we see the individual transaction, and 
hiofc on to aiiolhcr. But at the Now Year the whole 
03 ele passes under review, and the next opens to our 
mind’s e\e in the distance. 'I'lie peth' dera.areatioiis hj" 
which we liiiided onr iMth of life, wliile creeping on. 
ill ippear, and we see, ‘ as from a tower,’ the wliole 
lei'iiiii we have traversed. The view is seldom verj' 
salisfietory. but iilwaj s suggestive of iioei;; and therein 
lies the benefit of the mental e.vrreisc. It is a mistake 
to,,sa 3 ' that man descends to the grave . he ehiiihs to it. 
liv'cii wIk'M his outviard eireiimstanees ;iro undergoing 
a dei'Iiiie, Ins mind, if it have the true man!}- leaven, 
rises. lIoi'C grows out of disa])pointmeiit, and a proud 
eve anil gdlaiit heart are turned towards a new jear. 
Wo are not to mep.surc the spirit hy the purse. The 
poor scholar who (lings over the world—mav he from 
hi.s garret- -the thoughts tliat are destined to quieketi 
the yiiiids of others, and the hard-working iiicehaiiie 
whose soul opens to receive the gift,have eaeli a feeling 
that soars above his worldl}- position. From year to 
year they contiime to elimh, not to sink ; and their in¬ 
tellectual part mav' have reached its highest altitude 
at tile same moment wlien their body sieks the rt»t of a 
pauper's grave. The fortunes of the mind and hodj- 
rarelv- run in parallel lines ; and inir constant forget¬ 
fulness of this sinijile and obvious lact is the cause of a 
thousand mi.st.akes and aiionialics. 

Ill a ye.:rly retrospect our judgment is not troubled hy 
the sm.dl details which vexed and hani'-ed ns duiiiig 
the event. Objects appear in large and perfect masses. 
We are able to interpret the text by the context. Jt i.s 
like reading history instead of d:iily polities, and our 
minds opeqproportionably to grasp the sulijci.-t. During 
the presen t expiring eyele. for instance, we were toriiiented 
by a thousand hopes and fears relative to the destinies 
of our country; our hearts were full of anger and bitter¬ 
ness ; aint vv e l.iunehed acelisatioiis right and left of 
incaiiag-t}', supinciiess, or jirofligacy. But loi^iig from 
this vantage-ground, all these little eddiesWbappear, 
and wo see only the How- of a calm majestic 8tre:im. 
The British I’nllas still stands proud, tranquil, and 
alone amid the convulsions of nations, the tide of the 
world's ciiyjmerce rippling at her feet, her shield rest¬ 
ing agaii.'ft her knee, and her hand clasping gently 
her dre««l but idle spear. The change in the view 
does not occur because the causes of discontent were 
unreal, but because, seen from a distance, they bear 


no proportion to the majestic whole; and- for this 
reason we have often thought that there is something 
uncons6iou.sly phiiosophic.al in the New Year’s reflec¬ 
tions; that they conduce to loftiness as well as kiiidli- 
iies.s of character; and that they minister to that divine 
fl.ame of Hope which hums the brightest in the bosoms 
of the great and bravo. 

Hope, we have said, is the parent of this moral 
periodicity. When the season of retrospect conics, 
whether it be dail}-, nioiithlv-, or yearly, we make haste 
to draw the line of demarcation between the past and 
the future; and after a survey — in most eases a s.ad 
one—of the tilings that were, we turn our clouded brow 
and te.arfiil eyes to the rising sun. 'Were it not for 
these petty spaces into which human life is divided, 
how dre.ary would be the track! An endless day vvould 
he ahiinst ns b.ad as an endless night. It is good, then, 
to h.iil the New Year; it is good at this season to ponder 
and to dream : it is good to look steadily back upon 
flic whirl we have had round the sun ; and then to gird 
lip onr loins and begin a new journey in hope and 
joy. L. B. 


THi: FTIISONS OF 1‘AKl.S AND TIllMU 
TKNANTS. 

roNei.ui>iMi .ATiTiei.u. 

Ik surveying the prisons of I’aris, one is struck with 
the f.ict, that some of the most liorrihle diingenns arc 
found in those l.iiildiugs which wereformeily religious 
houses. The robe of the abbot, and tlio i loth that 
covered his luxurious tabic, too oltcii hid a feaiful vault 
wlicrc some wretched captive starved viith cold and 
hunger. 'J’hesc drc.adfiil places of eonfincment wi nl hy 
the imnic of FniA in Puce— (‘ Go in I’eaca’) ; hcc.iii.'e it 
was in that form that sentence vvas pronounced on those 
vvlio were doomed to die l\v this slow torture. BucUe 
and the Abb.iye arc of tins dcM-ription. The tormcr, 
which wa.s orighi.allj- a mona.stcr}-of Carlhusians, and 
is now used wholly as a Iiiiiatie asylum, was foiiru.'-ly 
used as a prison aUo; and man}- who were not mad 
wlieii they went there, became so in consequence of the 
miseries they eiidiirixl. Tliero were both cells and 
ihiiigeons in this ]d.aee of confinement ; and in hotli the 
system appears to have been the ‘sohlarj-one,’ the incuts 
of which have been so iiiiieh disputed in the present 
d:iv\ The cells were bad enough, and the diingeon.s 
worse. The prisoners were allowed neither light nor 
lire, nor siiilieicnt food, nor elotlies enough to cover 
them; water stre.-inied down the walls; ;irid the barred 
aperture that let in air admitted the rain, snow, and 
wind, and with them such disgusting odours from the 
sewers, that the poor e.aptives were not only afllicted 
witli the most agonizing iheumatisiiis from the cold 
and damp, but with other friglitful maladies occasioned 
by these iiu ^ hitic gases. 

(3np of the victims of this cruel .system was Salomon 
do Cans, a man of genius of tho seventeenth century. 
At the age of twenty, De Caus had already distin¬ 
guished himself as an ai ehiteet, painter, and engineer; 
and after serving the Prince of ^yalc8 and the Elector of 
Bavaria in these eapaeitics, ho returned to France with 
the avowed desire of giving his country the benefit of 
a discovery he had made—namely, that the steam of 
boiling water might bo used as a powerful motive force. 
At that time there resided in Paris an Italiai\ Croesus 
called Michel Particelli, who was in love with a beau¬ 
tiful woman called Marion de L’Orme j and*one day 
Michel Particelli took Salomon, de Caus to the house 
of Marion do L’Orme, and bade him lavish on the deco- 
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rnfions of the building all the resources of his genius. 
* Spare nothing,’ said he; ‘ neither gold, nor silver, nor 
jeivels, nor marble, nor precious stuffs of the East or 
the West: invent, devise: I give yon carte hlanehe; 
and u’hen nil is done, draw on me for the amount of 
your demands.’ S.ilonion de Onus accepted the com¬ 
mission; but alas! whilst he fulfilled it, lie liad so many 
opportunities of contemplating the beauty for svhom all 
these luxuries were designed, that he lost liis heart to 
her. Flattered by the admiration of so brilliant a genius, 
Clarion appears at first to have encouraged his suit; 
but soon svearying of his earnest and passionate love, 
she got rid of him by recommending liim to the notice 
of the ('.irdinal de Richelieu. 

‘ He is very clever,’ said she in her letter to his emi¬ 
nence, ‘ and has, according to his own account, disco¬ 
vered a M'orld of strange and surprising things; hut I 
am sorry to say he lias also discoveri d the secret of 
Mcarying me to death, and I shall be really obliged if 
yo;i will relieve me of so troublesome an acquaintance.’ 

On the following day Salomon du Cans was sum¬ 
moned into the presence of the cardinal minister, to 
wltom lie gave an account of his discoveries, espeei.ally 
of tl]e motive powers of steam. Tiie interview was 
long, .and at its terminatioii S ilomoii de Onns was ile- 
elared mad, and sent to tlic Bieetre. Mademoiselle do 
L’Orme was told that he had heen despatched out of 
' the country on a scientific mission, iind ns she heard 
no more of him, she believed it; but two years aflcr- 
wards, having bicn reqneited to show an Kiiglisli tra¬ 
veller, the M.irqnia of Worcester, the sights of Paris, 
slie took liim, amongst otlirr public institutions, to tlic 
Hicetre; and tliere, as, langliing and talking, they 
pa‘'sud a grated cell, a eliaiiied and luiggard captive 
d irted sudiienly to tlie bars, and cried aloud, ‘ Marion ! 
Marion! deliver me, diliver ini ! J Iiave made a dis¬ 
covery tliat will (iineii 1113^ couiitrja Deliver me! I .am 
Sdomon do Cnuj!’ Tiie letter iit which Mademoiselle 
d" L’Oriiie relates this event li.as descended to jioste- 
nt3'; and slie adds that ids appearance avas so frightful, 
ami her own liorror so great, tliat slio left the place 
‘ more dead than alive.’ 

(fti the following day the Marquis of Woreostor ob¬ 
tained an interview avith De Caua; and wdien he left 
him, lie sai 1 , ‘ fii 1113' eountr3', instead of being shut up 
ill a madhouse, tliat man would Iiave ri°en to honours, 
wealtli, and station. Jfesp.iir and captivity h.ive made 
him renll3’ mad now; Init wlien 3'on eliained Salomon 
de Cans in a dungeon not fit for a wild beast, you de¬ 
stroyed the finest genius of the age!’ These as ere 
times, 111 sliort, in wliicli tiie very avord Ihci'tre avas 
an instrument of the most dialiolieal oppression. False 
and cruel eniifc'-sions and accusations were extr.aetcd 
by the threat of Hicetre. Ijiectre was bandied from 
parent to child, and from child to parent; from husband 
to wife, and from wife to liusl'aivl; and it needed but 
a little interest at court, or with some man in power, 
to be able to fulfil tiie menace. 

Amongst tiie portraits lately published as illustra¬ 
tions of ‘ Lamartine’s History of the tJirondins,’ we 
see tliat of a be.autiful but fantnsticall3'-dressed woman 
called Thenoigno do Mcricourt. Tlienoigiie was a 
country ,girl, liatidsomc and ambitions, violent and 
vicious. When tiie French Rcvolnfion broke out, she 
came to Paris to play a part in it. Tlioy made a licroine 
of her nt first; but at length, disgusted with her depra- 
vit3', the women laid hands on her, and she was publicly 
flogged. Strange to say, this profligate creature, who 
liad appeifred to bo without sliame, anas so ashamed of 
tills ctiastiseincnt that she lost her senses. Slie spent 
ten years in eonflncmqnt at Bieetre, and ten more at 
tiie Salpotriere; and whenever she could escape tiie 
vigilance of tlie keepers, her practice was to take off her 
elotlies, and inflict on herself tlie same chastisement slip 
bad reedfVed from others in the streets of Paris. 

Louis XVI. diitiinishrd many of the horrors of this 
prison, and ameliorated the condition of the miserable 
captives; but three thQpsand persons of one 8 c 9 t or an¬ 


other were found confined within its walls when Mira- 
beau and his colleagues, in spite of the resiitange of the 
governor, insisted on making their way into its deepest 
recesses. 

Up to the year 1836, it was cthtqm&ry for the public 
of Paris to resort in great numbers to Bieetre at certain 
periods to witness the departure of the criminnls con¬ 
demned to the galleys, and also the preliminary pro¬ 
cess of chaining them to one another. In 1818 there 
was an unusual concourse to behold this spectacle; for < 
amongst the gallc 3 '-slavc 8 was to be seen the famous 
Comte do Saiiite-HCdine, from whose adventures Alex¬ 
andre Dumas apjiears to have borrowed some ideas for 
his celebrated novel of the ‘ Comte do Monte Christo.’ 
Through tlie instrumentality of a woman, Coignard 
(the real name of this personage) had obtained posses¬ 
sion of certain papers belonging to a French emigrant 
of distinction who had died in Spain. By the aid of 
these documents he succeeded in deceiving the world in 
tlie first instance ; whilst by his real br.avery and core- 
duct he earned for himself genuine lionoiirs and titles ; 
first in tlie War of Independeneo in Spain, and after¬ 
wards under Napoleon. At tlie Restoration, ho avas 
received at tlie 'luileries, and l-oiiis XVIII. gave him a 
eominand and the cross of the Legion of llononr. But 
one da 3 ' at a review, in the 3 ear 1818, a man eallitd 
Darius claimed acqii<aiiitanco avith him as an old com¬ 
rade nt the galleys. Tlie Comte de S.iinte-Hcli'nc hud 
llic impolicy not to acknowledge his friend, and there¬ 
upon D.irius deiiouiieed him ; and lafter this brilliant 
career, Coignard avas again cliaincd to tlie oar. 

It is said to have been tlie monks theinscdvcs avho dug 
out tiie friglitful dungeons of the Abbaye, avliere tlie 
v.inlts were so low, tliat no prisoner could hold his liead 
erect in them. Fort L’Eveque (Tlie llisiiop's Fort), an 
ancient seat of eeclcsi.astie.il jurisdiclion, was also pto; 
added with horrible subterranean dmigeons, where tlie 
prisoners were eliaiiicd to tiie walls, whilst their wretched 
rcjiasts were let down to tlicm through apertures not 
allowed to be more tlian five inches avide. In later 
3 'ears the character and inmates of this prison change^, 
and it became the House of Correction for actors and 
.ictresses who quarrelled too loudly, or avho inconve¬ 
nienced the public and tlie court by refusing to play 
till- p.irts assigned to tbera« ’ 

It was from the Abbaye that Charlotte Corday wrote 
that gay letter describing her journey to Paris for tlie 
purpose of nssas.siiiating Marat, and also her situation 
in tlie prison, in wliich she says, ‘ For the last two 
d.iys I have enjoyed perfect peace : my country’s hap- 
})iiipss is mine, i am extremely well off. and the jailors 
1 find excellent people. To be sure, to preserve me from 
ennui, they have favoured me with the company of 
some soldiers, wliicli is more agrecatile by day than by 
niglit. I complained of this indecency; but nobody 
c.ircs for ray representations.’ 

(Jrateful to the advocate that defended hgr for having 
said notliiiig derogatory to tlie noble motives tli.at had 
urged her to the crime, she told him tliat, as a proof of 
lier esteem, she left him to discharge h«r small account 
due at the prison, her own property being confiscated, 
Adam de Lux, deputy from Mavence, proposed to raise 
a statue to this heroine, inscribed with the motto, 

‘ Greater than Brutus;’ for which proposition he lost 
his head. lie said he wasfiroud of dying for Charlotte 
Corday ; ate a capital breakfast on the morning of his 
executioiu and as lie quitted the Abbaye, liarMcd liis 
cloak towothcr prisoner, saying, ’ Happier than you, I 
shall need it no more to defend me from the cold.' 

Slime of the most horrible prisons of Paris were en¬ 
tirely demolished at the latter end of the last century, 
and amongst these are happily th be reckoned the Grand 
and the Petit Chitelets, two fortresses built It an early 
period of French history for the defence oflhe'city, 
We rend in the history of these buildings fkat the 
Grand ChAtelet was divided into eight different com¬ 
partments, each of which was distinguished by a name 
either literally or sarcastically denoting its honours: , 
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for oxainple, oiio wa* called The Cradle, anotliur I'ara- 
dise, and another The Huh’hery. Then there were Les 
ruita (The Wells) and Bes Oubliettes (The Forgot¬ 
ten); and there was one called La Fosse (The Grave), 
into which the niisqj^^iilc tenant was let down through 
a hole in the vault, and which, being in the form of an 
inverted cone, allowed him neither to stand nor to lie. 
It was also known by the name of La Chausse d’llypo- 
cras (The Stockings of Hypocras), because the prisoner 
stood in water up to his knees. Pifcecn days was gene¬ 
rally the longest term of imprisonment in this frightful 
receptacle, as, by the end of that period. Death took the 
affair inti> his own hands, and set the captive free. 'I’liero 
was another dungeon called La Fm d’Aise (The Rnd of 
E.iscJ, nhieh was full of llllli and reptiles, and equally 
fatal to human life. Not long before the destruction of 
these buildings, a young advocate called Varnier made 
a singular escape from tlie Grand Ghatelct. The offence 
that brought him there was as follows:—During Vol¬ 
taire’s last visit to I’aris, as he was driving one evening 
along the Pont-Iloyal, pursued by a mob, crying ‘ Vne 
Volt.iire! ’ this young man, Varnier, opened the door 
of the carriage, and kissing tlie hand of the patriarch, 
cried, ‘A lias les rois! Vivent les philosophes! ’ 
Marais, tlic inspector of police, being at liaod, Varnier 
wjfs seized, and in spite of tlie resistance of the people, 
wlio Inindlod the inspector very roiigidy, was carried to 
the Cliatelet. Now ir liiippencd that Alarnis, a man of a 
hriit.il and insolent character, w.is specially attached to 
this prison, and having Varnier in his power, he took 
the opportunity of revenging on his unfortunate captive 
the blows ho liad himself received. Driven to despe¬ 
ration by tills ill treatment, Varnier resolved to fly, or 
perish in the attempt; and one night that a violent 
storm of thunder and lightnmg had momentarily di- 
vetted the attention of the keepers from tlicir duti-, he 
citected his object, 'i'lio neighbouring parish clock 
struck ten ns lie found iiimself in the streets, throiigli 
which ho began to run as fast as his legs could ciuTy 
him; but lie bad not gone far when he lieanl tlie clash¬ 
ing of arms and the sound of horses’ feet beliind him— 
if moment more, and liis hopes of lii'c and liberty were 
for-ever frustrated, lie east liis cye.s about in despair, 
and as be did so, they fell upon aii old woman who was 
uiiloilking the door of a smi^ house at a corner. .Tnst 
as she was about to enter a person spoke to her, to¬ 
wards whom she turned to answer; Varnier seized tlie 
opportunity, pushed open tlie door, and entered the 
house. All was dark within, and he groped his w.ay 
along a passage and up some stairs, guided only by the 
sound of an instrument and a sweet leniale voice, wlueh 
was singing an air out of a favourite Italian opera of 
that day. He had no time to lose, for he expei’ted every 
moment that the old woman would overtake him ; so, on 
reaching the door of the apartment w lienee tiie sounds 
proceededi lie opened it, and found himself in the pre¬ 
sence of a beautiful young female, whose protection and 
assistance he implored. Moved by liis distress, and tlie 
wretchedness of Ins appearance, she promised to conceal 
him, and he tlicjj told who lie was; related the story of 
hia horrible captivity and miraculous escape, terminat¬ 
ing ills naiYation by calling down curses on the licad of 
the monster Marais. At ttie name of the inspector the 
lady started and changed colour; but before any expla¬ 
nation could follow, a loud kjsock at the outer door, and 
an angry voice upon the stairs, announced the approach 
of danger. Pale and trembling, she rose, an^iointing 
to the door of a small inner chamber, she ba^phim en¬ 
ter there, and be still. He was no sooner shut in, than 
he heard a man’s foot in the room he had just quitted. 

‘ Doubtless her husband or father,’ thought Varnier. 

‘What is the matter with your hands?’ asked the 
young giri»: ‘ they are stained with Idood!’ 

‘Givemie some water to wash them,’ replied the man. 

* One oBour most important prisoners has escaped this 
erening,’ lie added with an oath, * and I have been re¬ 
venging myself on the rest of them.’ 

It was Alaraia the inspector! He then called for 


wine; and after drinking fur some time, he went out, 
telling Ips daughter he should sec her no more that 
night. ‘ I must go and divert tnysclf,’ lie said, * in order 
to put this vexatious affair out of my head.’ 

Tlirough the assistance of this young girl, Varnier 
finally escaped out of France, accompanied by liis pro¬ 
tectress ; and Marion, the daugliter of tlie inspector, 
became the wife of the delivered captive. 

Tlie Bastile, as everybody knows, was destroyed dur¬ 
ing the first French Revolution. Here, too, were the nio-t 
horrililc dungeons, vaults hollowed out of the earth 
nineteen feet below the surfare, swarming with rats, 
toads, and spiders, where the walls were never dry, ainl 
the lloor was mud and filth. In those instances where 
the captive was not intended to be starved, or nearly 
80 —for tlio ordinary rations in all these prisons were so 
bad and so scanty, that they hanily kept body and soul 
together—he was permitted to obtain food of a better 
description if ho could afford to pay for it at an extor¬ 
tionate rate; but tlie abuses were so enormous, tliat 
wliil.st the governors drew handsome revenues fiom this 
source, the poor prisoner got very little for his money. 

The Man witli the Iron Alask, as lie is called, lived 
some time in the Bastile, having been transferred thither 
from St Alargaret’sj but the treatment he received in 
both prisons was quite an exception to the general rule. 
He was both sumptuously fed and sumptuously clothed ; 
and tlie governor, St Mar.s, who was the only per-on ‘ 
allowed to address him, always did so standing and im- 
eovered; but these were poor eompensations for tlie 
extreme rigour with which he was watched, and the 
utter solitiiile to wliieh he w as eondinmied. The musk 
was not ni.nde of iron, but of velvet with steil springs, 
and no one ever saw his face except St Al.irs. An 
impenetrable veil of mystery covers liis early yeais. 
AVhere and lioiv they were passed nobody knows ; but 
ho must liave been young when taken to Ht Margaret’s, 
and liad probably been a prisoner from liis birth. Little 
doubt exists that he was an elder "hut ilkgitmiate 
brother of Louis XIV., whose hardened coiiseienee and 
selfish nature permitted this barbarous and lifelong in¬ 
carceration. It is a singular fact, and ono that would 
almost induce the belief tliat bis mother had eontuv.-d 
to conceal him daring Ids childliood, that he had been 
taught to write -an accomplishment wlncli ono iniglit 
suppose would have been carefully witlilicld from liim 
whilst in the hands of those who feared him. We only 
know of two instances in whieli he attempted to avail 
himself of this acquirement: the first was at the for¬ 
tress of St Margaret’s, where an unfortunate barber one 
day observed something white (loating on the water 
under the prisoner’s window. Having obtained it, and 
discovered it to be an exceedingly fine linen shirt, on 
wliioh some linos wore inscribed, he earriod it to the go- J 
vernor, who asked him if lie had road what w’as written i 
on it: the man protested he had not; but two days ' 
afterwards lie was found dead m ids bed. Ttic .soennd 
attempt of this poor victim to eoiiimuideatc his fate to | 
somebody able nr willing to aid him, was by writing ids 
name on the bottom of a silver dish with the point of a 
knife. Tlie governor always waited on him at table, 
and handed the dishes out to a valet; this last per¬ 
ceived the writing, .and thinking to recommend himself, 
sliowed it to St Alars. Of course the possessof of sucli 
a secret was not permitted to live. On the journey 
from St Margaret’s to (.die Uastile in 1698, the party,' 
Iiattcd at the house of a gentleman named Falteau. It 
was observed here that St Mars ate w ith the prisoner, 
and that he sat writh a pistol on each side of this plate; 
but whether the mask was worn at table they could not ' 
ascertain, as no one was allowed to enter the room. Tlie 
diary of the Bastilc for tlie I'Jtli November 1703 con- | 
tains an entry to the efi’ect that ‘The unknowif, wlio 
always wore a black mask, had been taken ill ajtcr at- i 
lending mass, and was dead so suddenly, that K.ere was 
no time for the services of the church; ’ iiierhaps poisoned 
with tlie wafer. He was buried on the !20tli in tlie 
churchyard of St Paul's, oinder the name of Macchinle. 
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Hjfl funeral coat forty livres. After the removal of the 
body, everything in tlie chamber he ocoii^ed was 
burnt; the walls were strictly examined, scraped, and 
whitewashed; and the very window-panes were taken 
out, lest he should have made some mark on them that 
should furnish a clue to this perilous secret. A person 
in the neighbourhood, more curious than wise, bril)ed 
the gravedigger to open the grave and let him see the 
corpse: the trunk and the limbs were there, but no 
he.id — luckily for this inquisitive gentleman — who 
would otherwise have probably lost his own. 

Some of the offences for which people were shut up 
in the B.rstile, as they appear in the registers, make one 
wonder how anybody w.is fortiinate enough to h. cp 
out of it. It w'as a common thing, for example, to be 
thrown into this horrible jail ‘ for speaking insolently 
of the king’ or ‘ of tlie state;’ or ‘ for quarrelling,’ if 
the quarrel happened to inconvenimee somebody in 
I power; ‘ for libelling the .Jesuits ; ’ ‘ for selling or pos- 
I sjssing prohibited books;’ for ‘ being suspected ;’ ‘for 
I religion;’ ‘for treasure-seeking;’ ‘for wishing to sell 
I yourM'lf to the devil; ’ ‘ for interrupting the performance 
1 at tlie Italian Opera ;’ ‘ for having spoken insolently to 
j a lady who was a friend of the Comte dc Cliarolais,’ 

I A child of seven years of age was ifnprisonedon account 
of Ids name, which w.as Saint-l’cre, it being pronounced 
I an insult to religion to bear such a name ; and a pro¬ 
fessor of physic is registered as liavingbcen ‘transferred 
to tlie pris.ui of Cliarenton, after being tliirty years in 
the B.i^tile. for ndiiiinistering an improper remedy!’ 
And Huso inciireerations were not for a month or a 
I year, but for an mdulinite^imc, frequently for life ; for, 

I once there, unless some very powerful interest was 
exerted in your favour, nobody thought it worth while 
to t.ike you out ag.dn. Of the corruption of the court, 
and the unjustifiablo use of power, the following is a 
I remarkable instance Louis XVI., in 1787, beginning 
to perceive that lu‘ w as deceived by tlie people about 
him w ith regird to ])iiblic opinion, privately desired a 
I bookselU r c died Hlaizot to place daily in a recess iiidi- 
i eated all tl'e political pamphlets that appeared. This 
I was done for soiiie time, till the ministers finding the 
' king better informed tlian they wished him to be, set 
, spies to diseoir^r the source of Ids knowledge; whicli, 

' hiving asceitained, they immedi.ately seized Blaizot, 
and shut Iiim up in the li.istilc; and most assuredly lie 
woulil never liave got out witli tlicir consent; but for- 
I tunately the king, missing his p.aniphlets, found out tlie 
cause of tiu ir non-appearance, and set idm free. Tlicro 
I is eiery re.asoii to believe that secret executions—in 
1 plain terms, wiitrr/ers—were committed by autliority 
I in tliese prisons. Amongst the papers found in the 
B.istile, certain letters, .such as tlie following, seem to 
I justify tills persuasion 

I ‘ To Mons. Dd Laitnav, (loi EnNon oi ini; BasTii.r. 

I ‘Dear Dr- Lai'niy-- I send you T- he is a 
troublesome sutiject; keep him for eigli^ days, and then 
get lid of him. (Signed) ])i; Saiciims, 

Luiit.-Oen. of I’olur.' 

Mi-morantlum ailachcd to the hottoni of the uhove .— 

‘June—. Airived F-. After the period named, 

i sent to Mons. De Sartines to inquire under what name 
1 lie woulu liave him buried.’ Wliat strange times tlie 
I woild has lived througli! 

> The uiigiiial purpose of tljb Madclonncttes is indi¬ 
cated by its name ; but it lias often been converted to 
otlier us( s. Under tlie moii.archy, for example, in 1759, 
all tbe flower-girls of Paris—women who went about 
tile city selling bouquets—were sliut up in tliis prison 
at the request of the maitresses-liouquetieres, bec.ause 
these itinerant merchants injured the trade of the sta¬ 
tionary ones. And during tlie flr.st Revolution, the 
whole company of the principal theatre in Paris were 
seized aitd confined here for performing a piece founded 
on Richardson’s*novel of ‘P.iniela;’ which, the Jaco¬ 
bins alleged, tended to make the public regret the order 
of nubility. Althouf^i they never expecteds to pass 
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those gates except on their lyay to the scaffold, they 
iqipear to have conducted themselves in tlicir <!onflne' 
ment witli wonderful good sense and cheerfulness. 'Tbo 
first thing they did was to set about cleaning the Augean 
stable they were put into, presiding themselves, as 
tliey had plenty of money, with brooms and brushes; 
turning carpenters and upliulsterers too, in order to 
maintain some semblance of decency ; but nails and 
liammcrs were soon denied tlicm. Tliey jested and 
laughed, and said all manner of witty things about Aga¬ 
memnon and Ciesor, and Antigone and Clytemnestra, 
being reduced tosucli strange shifts: and, what is better, 
they performed a number of kind and generous actions ; 
assisting their fellow - prisoners wlio were pour, and 
actually procuring the liberation of some by pajing 
tlicir bail; for frequently tho-e who w ere acquitted by 
the revolutionary tribunals, were sent back unless they 
could deposit a considerable sum ; and once in prison 
.again, they were as likely to lose their heads as nut. 
Although the fatal red G was attached to must of theis 
names when sent up to the committee, La Cumedie 
rran<;ai8e, as they called themselves, ultimately escaped 
tile scaffold by the generous aid of tlie courageous 
Labaa.siere. 

The Temple was erected as a habitation for them¬ 
selves by the Knights’ Templars in the year 1279 . As 
this order, which was partly religious and partly mili¬ 
tary, was tlien a great power in Kuropc, tlieir residence 
was in acuordaiiee with their position. It covered a 
great deal of ground, wliicli was given to tliem by 
I’liilip III. in return for their having drained some hor- 
rible marshes which infected tlie air of tlie city, and for 
having converted the water-weeds and bulrushes into 
healthy plantations ; whilst tlie interior of tlie building 
was more snmjituous tliaii tlic king's palaces. The 
chamber of the graiid-inastcr was supported by twenty- 
four pillars of massive silver, wrought with such admir¬ 
able art into representations of vines, with birds, squir¬ 
rels, and reptiles amongst the leaves, that ‘ many people 
were afraid to touch them.’ The chapter-room was 
paved m mosaic; the beams were of cedar of Lebanon, 
carved to imitate Mecliliii lace ; and the decoratiuifs 
were so magnificent, that tliey dazzled the eves of the 
beholders. Amongst tliese were sixty large vases of 
solid gold. In the jear 1242 , Henry III. of EnJ^lund - 
was splendidly entertained here, when there sat at tlie 
same table tliree kings, twelve bishops, twenty-two 
dukes and barons, and eigliteeii countesses, lii spite 
of tlie immense size of the building, the tram of tlic 
Rnglisli moniircli was so large, tliat many persons were 
obliged to pass the iiiglit in the street. But tlie Tem¬ 
plars were too rich and powerful: tlicir wealth was 
coveted, and tlieir power w.is feared ; and flfty-ciglit 
years alter this grand feti‘, the kmghts were arrested, 
tlieir treasure eunfiseated, and the walls of tlie Temple 
echoed to the groans of Jacques de Mola;^ the last 
grand-master, who, cunslraiiied by torture to calum¬ 
nious and absurd accusations against liintself and his 
order, died nobly vnidieating buth with his latest 
breath. ^ 

Toussaint L'( luverture, that noble and patriatic 
negro of St Domingo, who, after liberating Irts country¬ 
men, and refusing a crown, was b-asely betray ed into a 
French jirison, lived some time at the Temple before 
he was conveyed to the fortress of Jonx, where grief, 
indignation, and ill-treatiiient, broke liis great lieart. 

We cannot quit th.» precincts of the Temple ^vitliout 
recullingithc miserable ho^rs spent there by tlie un¬ 
fortunate TQy al family of France ; and the bloodstained 
figure of Simon the cobbler, and the mournful image 
of tlic persecuted child, flit sadly before us—tliat young 
dauphin of France, who is said to have died of the ilt- 
usage he received, and to have been buried-mthin tlie 
walls of the prison. The mastery that liang^over the 
last act of this tragedy has eiicour.aged tHrec pre¬ 
tenders to assume his name, all of whom arc now dead. 

A fourth claimant, however, survives in the person of 
the Baron de Richemont, whose name and existetico 
• • * t 
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are scaruely known in this country, and over wiiosc 
birtli ^id liistory there hangs a veil tliat tiie I'Vciich 
themselves do not seem to havo wholly penetrated. He 
is said to be an ultra-republican, though very rich ; and 
so greatly beloved l^j/tho lower orders in Paris, that he 
has been indicated ns the original of the German prince, 
Rodolphe, who is painted as a sort of terrestrial provi¬ 
dence in Eugene Sue’s notorious novel. It .appears 
certain that he has passed several years of his life in 
tho Austrian prison of Spielberg, which would be sulH- 
cient to make any man a republiotn ; and it has been 
lately confidently as.serted that the Duchess D’Aiigou- 
leme whs satisfied of ins identity, altliuugh, on account 
of his republicanism, or for some reason unknown, 
she refused to acknowledge him publicly. One of the 
facts adv-tneed to give weight to his pretensions is, that 
when the grave supposed to contain the body of Uic 
young dauphin was opened, the remains of a l.ad of 
fifteen were discovered, whereas the prince was only 
ten at the time his death is alleged to liave taken 
place. 


RETKOSPliCT OF MOUTAMTV. 
The publication of the Registr.ar-General’s Report for 
tke quarter ending tlic 30th of September last puts us 
in possession of many interesting facts and particulars, 
which, while embodying a history of the past, may well 
serve as guides and warnings for the future. It is not 
easy to forget the calamity whose cessation lias been 
recently acknowledged by a day of thanksgiving; and 
whatever tends to assist the inquiry as to its pheno- 
nieiua, its causes, and rcincdic.", can hardly fail at the 
pr^.sent time to be productive of good. 

■ It niipears from the returns, which comprise all tho 
divisions and distiicts of England, tliat the deaths iji 
the three months referred to were 135,.‘164, being 60,492 
more than in tho corrospoiidiiig quarter of isi.'i—.an 
increase of 71 per cent. The number of births was 
1.33,200, thus sliuwing an excess of deaths by 164; and 
the Report states:—‘As the emigrants in the quarter 
froUvLondon, Liverpool, and Plymouth alone amounted, 
according to the Emigration Commissioners, to 46, .3.33, 
the population of England has sullcred, died, and de¬ 
creased during the quarter to a degree of which there 
is no example in the present century.’ 

‘The mortality,’ continues the Registrar, ‘will be 
found to have been very unequally distributed over tlie 
country, and to liavc generally been greatest in tlie 
dense town population. The average annual rate of 
mortality in the town districts is 26, in the country dis¬ 
tricts 18,vn 1000; during the last quarter these num¬ 
bers became 41 and 23 respectively. 

' Wbilo tiio mortality has been excessive in nine 
divisions, it has been bidow or little above the average 
in two divisioiia —the North Midland and the South 
Mfdland; or in the counties of Buckingbarn, Oxford, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambiidge, Here¬ 
ford, Worcester, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Notting¬ 
ham, Derby; also in the Nortli Riding of Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Wcstmorelandf and North Wales.’ And 
here w(v observe some of the anomalies in the progress 
of the epidemic, for we rq^d further—‘ The difference 
will be more apparent upon examining the several dis¬ 
tricts : in some tho people have died by hundreds or by 
thousands; in others not far distant, few have died — 
the inhal^ants have been unusually healthy. “ The 
medical olwa,” says a Registrar, “ say that they havo 
had nothing to do.’” 

In London the deaths were 27,109, being double the 
average, and 9885 more than tho births, which num¬ 
bered 17,224. It appears that not a single caso of 
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death from hydrophobia has been registered in tho 
metropolis during the last five summers. ‘ Yet,’ pur¬ 
sues the Report, ‘ hydrophobia is inevitably fatal, and 
medicine is of no more avail when its symptoms are 
revealed tlian it is in cholera; but the wise course of 
removing its causes has been tried, and bids fair to 
create a permanent blank in the London nosology. 

‘ The c<ause of typhus, of infiuciiz i, of cholera, and of 
the like diseases, will not long, we may liope, remain in 
undisturbed possession of tiie eurtli and air of this city. 
Hydrophobia disappears when the dugs which arc liable 
to become mud or to be bitten every summer are re¬ 
moved by police regulations; so will the other zj motic 
diseases give wa}' when that.putrid, deca>ing, noisome 
atmosphere exhaled by churchyards, slaughter-houses, 
the tanks of dirty-water companies, oesspiwls, sewers, 
crowded dwellings, is purified and dissipated. The 
sewers and cesspools now under our liouses w ill infiiet 
more pain, and destroy more living, than ten tliousiind 
mad dogs let loose in the streets: they may as eertiunly 
be removed; and yet it is to be feared that many years 
will elapse before anything effectual is done, or any 
sucli satisfactory result eaii be recorded as the extinc¬ 
tion of another disease in this great city.’ 

Cholera has been, if the term may be permitted, ex¬ 
tremely caprieious in its visitations, making inroads 
here and there without any apparent adt qii.ifc cause; 
yet its general characteristic is to appear, as the car¬ 
rion vulture, wherever garbage or rank impurity invites. 
Tho different Reports from the sub-registrars arc nnniii- 
nious on this point. In Salisbury, tlie average iloutlis 
for the summer quarter of fl^e years is 18 , but during 
tlie past quarter the number wa.s ‘i63 ; nnd wo are 
informed that ‘ the eliolcra visited Salisbury witli f- ir- 

ful violence. Salisbury is always an nnlienltliy 

place ; it is on a low, damp valley, in tlie midst of water- 
meadows ; the courts and alleys where the lower-cl.is.es 
reside are in a filthy state, and derive no benefit from 
the general system of cleansing carried on in the main 
streets. There is a mill-dam ; “aiul any attempt,” says 
Captain Denison, “ to improve the general drain.igo 
would be impracticable : it would interfere w itli too many 
interests.’” There is a pregnant signification in thecc 
concluding words; it contains more tlian is apparent on 
a first reading. We might ooinmciit on it at lenglli, 
but shall content ourselves for the present with the 
remark, that in tln-sc d.iya of enlightenment, pounds, 
sbilliiigg, and pence ought not to be held as iiioro pre- ] 
(ions than the interests of liiimaii life and soei.-d nior.ils. | 
Newca'tle-under-Lyne affords a somewhat linnl.ir c.i o. 
Ttic deaths were per cent, during the tbne ii'cnllis. 
The town is situated on higli ground, too feet .atano 
the sca-levcl, but ‘ tlie Lyne, made the open sewer :uii- 
niiig throiigii tiie tow n, is dammed up by a mill, and 
sends up from its polluted, black, puddly bed e\l'.-ila- 
tioiis wbicli poison the inliatnt.ants.’ lit le, avani,/n,‘e- | 
versus hfet Wo are liy no nie.'>ng uiifriLiidly to 
coniinereial intSrcsls, but we would not elevate them to 
tho chief rank in right and privilege. 

Again: in Gainsborough, with a population of 26,000, 
tho deaths ” ere three times tlie average of the season, 
while in tho county of Lincoln generally tlie mortality 
was below the average : the cause of the extriyordiiiary 
difference is manifest— the want of proper drainage, 
sewage, ond sanitary regulations in thg town above- 
named. A comparison,''too, between Hull and Man-' 
Chester is not less striking:—Tlie population of Hull in 
1841 mimborcd 77,367 ; the deaths in the summer quar¬ 
ter of tho present year were 2754; in ManeKfcster they 
were 2742, with a population of nearly 200,000. Tiini- 
iiig to otlicr parts of tho country, we are again struck 
by inexplieaiilc results : still taking tlie census of, 1811, 
the Isle of Wight contains 42,5.30 iiiliabitants, the deathi 
from all causes in the period under notice were 3B8; in 
Anglesey, among a population of 38,106, tlft* death.s 
were 191. Is there not something iif these anomalies 
demonstrative of peculiar local causes ? 

WithrfUt attempting to decidf the question whether 
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t^e cause of cholera bo atmospheric or not, wc give a 
summary of the * Remarks on the Weather,’ i^awn up 
by Mr Glaisher of the Greenwich Observatory, and 
regularly printed in the Registrar’s Reports. During the 
first half of July the temperature of the air was above 
the average, and below it for the second half; aftir 
which, with short exceptions, it was above the aver.age 
to the end of the quarter, b'rom August 20 to Septem¬ 
ber 15 ‘was distinguished by a thick and stagnant at¬ 
mosphere, and the air was for the most part very close 
and oppressive.’ The summer is further described as 
having been warm and dry, without great heat; thun¬ 
der-storms frequent; the air unusually dry. ‘ The mag¬ 
nets liave been seldom disturbed during the qu i ter, 
and the amount of electricity, though less than usual, 
seems to have been so in consequence of tlio less amount 
of humidity of the air.’ 

Under the head of rain wo find som,; interesting par- 
ticiil.irs :—The quantity of rain wliich leli at Greenwich 
in July was 2'9 inches; in August, 0 45 inches; in 
September, .S'3 inches; about an inch less tlian tho 
average of the same quarter for the preceding eiglit 
years, white ‘the fidl of rain in August was less tliau 
has fallen in any August since the year 1819. Tlie 
average fall of rain at Greenwich from tliirty-three 
years’ohservationa in July is 2 5; lu August, 2’4; in 
September, 2'4 inches. Tlie fall was less than its aver¬ 
age at places south of latitude 5:i degrees (a line drawn 
from the Wasli to G leriuirvon Bay), exclusive of Gorn- 
wiill and Dc'vonshire; it was about its average fall be¬ 
tween 53 degrees and 54 degree# of latitude, and no;th 
of 5t degrees the fall was greater than usual.’ 

Tlie prevalent winds were north-west and south-west, 
with occasional sllifts to north and north-east: wlieii 
hlowing hriikly, the direction w.as tho s.xmc all over the 
country, but variable at other times. ‘ The daily liori- 
zontal movement of the air in July was 120 miles; 
from August 1 to 11, 50 miles; August 12 to 16, 170 
miles; and from August 17 to the end of tho quarter 
was about 55 miles, except in yeptember 11 and 12, 
when It iinioimted to 190 miles daily. 'I'lie average 
daily hori/oiilal movement of the nir during the quarter 
is about 120 miles. Tliercforc, during the months of 
August and September, the movement of the air was 

:ihont one-half the usual amount.Tliis remark ap- 

plii 3 to Greenwich, xi liere the niiemometer is fixed 200 
f et above tlic sea-lex el. On many d.iys when a strong 
breeze was blowing on tlie top of the ob.scrvatory, and 
over Bl.ieklieath, tlieic xx.is not tho slightest motion in 
ti'.-" air ne.ir tlic hanks of the Thames; and tliis remark¬ 
able calm eonfinued (or soineda} s together, particularly 
from August 19 to 24, on the 29tli, from September 1 to 
10, and alter the 15rh. On iSepteinbcr 11 and 12, the 
xvholo mass of .air at all places xxas in motion; and for 
the first time for nearly three xx’eeks the Iiills at Ilanip- 
.'tead and ilighgate xsere seen clearly from Grcenwiili. 
After the 15th of September to the end of the quarter 
(he air xvas in very little motion.’ We give one more 
extract from tho Registrar’s statements, x»hieli xxill en¬ 
able those xvho are interested in tlie subject to compare 
the progress of the epidemie xxitli the lluctuations of the 
wcatlicr:—“ Tlie xvatcr of tlie 'J'hames rose to the tem¬ 
perature of 60 degrees at the end of May; and the 
xvcekly deaths in July and August xxcre 152, 339, 678, 
783, 926, 823, 1230, 1272, 1663; in the first week of 
September 2026 deaths frorf cliolera were registered ; 
and tlie epidemic then rapidly subsiding, the deaths 
fell to 1682, 839, 434, in the last three weeks of the 
month. • Tlie temperature of the Thames fell below 60 
degrees in September 16-22. The deaths from all causes 
were 3183, or aliout three times the ax'erage number in 

the first xveek of September.The mortality from 

choler,-! v.aried in different districts of the metropolis 
from 8 to 239 in 10 , 000 , and xvas gre.atest in the loxv, 
the xiviftst-drained, the poorest districts—tlie districts 
supplied with '^ater from the Thames between AVater- 
ioo Bridge and Battersea New Town.’ 

We may just iiojj;, by way of ceticlusioif; that the 


decrease in the weekly rate of mortality in London 
within the currant quarter is extraordinary, falling 
in some instances to 300 below the average,^proving 
that tile sickly, weakly, and intemperate, whose deaths 
would Jiavc made up tho uauahavernge, had been pre¬ 
viously carried off by tlic recent eiudrmic. 


TRACINGS OF THR NORTH OF EUROPE. 

TROMSOE—KX A FIOR O. 

It was early on Sunday morning that the steamer came 
to a pause at Tromsoc. On looking forth, I found tiiat 
we were in a narrow sea, skirted liy gently-sloping green 
mountains on one side, and an island of no great eieva* 
tion, blit varied by tliiii plantations, on the other. On 
the shore of the island appeared the town of Tromsae, 
a place of only about 1500 iiiliabitaiits, but imiiortant 
from its privilege of trading xx illi foreign ports ; it is 
for this reason composed of better houses than towns of 
that size usually boost of, xvliile its crowd of vi sscls, of 
nntny various fl.xgs and styles of eonstriiclioii, impart Eo 
it an air of activity and liveliness xvliicli the tr.iveller 
feels as very refreshing after for a xveek seeing iiutlimg 
but lonely sliores and snow-capt nioiiniams. TIic steamer 
pauses here for thirty hours, to cii.ilile tlic intrclMiils 
of Tromsiic to read their letters from the soutli, mid 
prep.are others to be sent on to lI.iiii'iK’rfest—a biisitflss 
for which, in England, the tenth jiart of the time would 
probably sufllce. As advantage xvas to l>e taken of tliis | 
pause to get the cabins cleaned, xve xvere desired to ro 
aslmro, and remain there, if possible, (ill next d i/. 
'Ihe three Englishmen lost no lime jn obeying tlic le- 
(picst, each taking a light ling containing a few neces¬ 
saries, iind never doubting that tliey would find a toler¬ 
able hotel in whiidi to lodge. What was our suriirise 
to bo told on hmdnig that there is no hotil in Trouadj! 

It has tho fl.igs of half-a-dozen n.ations ilynig m its 
harbour, .and yet has no regular phiee of piiblie enter¬ 
tainment beyond a fiAv tax'criis. But then there was a 
possibility of our obtaining privati' lodgings. Attemhd . 
by a buy to act as spoki sinun, x\u xxent about from one 
likely house to another in search of aceoiomudatioii, lent 
in vain. No citizen of Troni.sbe moved to take us in 
oil any terms Wo xvere tliercloic obliged to return to 
the vessel and mtreat a breakfast from the stc'vai-d. It 
is but justice to Tronisii • to state, that we liad eoinc too 
early to give its gentlefolks an opportunity of showing 
us hospitality. Tlierc had been a great parly tho night 
I before, xiliiidi had broken np at such an hour as made 
it most unlikely that any of them should .see or lie>ur x>i' 
throe Eiiglisli gentlemen seeking lodgings in their ton n 
at eight in the morning. 

Alter breakfast xve again left the vessel, .and eiir only 
resource was a xvalk ox-er the islaml. I obseivtii on 
landing that the e.sst end of the town i.s seated on a 
bank of shells rising to fully 2."i feet alxofe tlie sc.i. 
One of our little party Innl broken Ids watch glass on 
the vox age, and he xvas anxious to leiirn'if it could be 
replaced in Tromsil.', as, if it ciiuld not, his means ot 
aseertaining time throughout his resjjienco in the north 
w;is at an end. To his gre.it joy we found an uliiMaycr 
(watelnmiUer) xvlio xvas aide to furnish him xvicli ilie 
important little artieU' required; tho cost, too, xvjis not 
extravagant in the circuinstancis, being only twenty- 
four skillings, or about aeglitpenee of English money. 
Onr friend the uhrmagCT xve found living in a neatly- 
furnislicd house, surrounded by a respectab^-looking 
family. He had come from Copenliagcn to practise his 
trade in this remote pdace. I was curious to know how 
near to him was his nearest competitor in hiisiness. 

He told us there xvas none at llainiiirrfest, nor any 
other place to the northxvard. There was none* to tho 
suiithxrard tijl you come to Trondlncin, 400 miles off 
At Tornea, oh tlie Gulf of Botlmia, there w3s none, nor 
at any place thereabouts to the north or wes*‘of Sunds- 
vall. Finally, his nearest neighbour to the westward 
must be in Aberdeen or Peterhead. It appeared tliat 
his professional range was between latitude 63° and 
• • • • • 
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the polo, and from west longitude 3’ to 35°— a mono¬ 
poly of geographical space perfectly enormous. 

Tlie S’oather was to-day exceedingly mild ; neverthe¬ 
less wc found several patches of the snow of last winter 
ill hollows on the top>if the island. The wood is here 
interspersed with sltiall timber houses, some of which 
are used as summer residences by the merchants of 
Tromsoo, while others are only A Nor¬ 

wegian lyst-housc is a small tabernacle placed a little 
' way out of town, if possible in a wood, or on the bank 
of a lake, or at least in a pleasant scene of some kind, 
always provided witii a gallery in front, and sometimes 
I surrounded by a garden. Here the man in easy cirenm- 
staiipcs loves to .spend the evening of the first day of 
the week, surrounded by his friends. If tlie weather 
he pleasant, tlie party sits in the gallery, or lounges 
about the garden and other grounds; if not, they re¬ 
tire to the interior. In the evening of our arrival 
in Troinsbc tliin'c was an entertainment of this kind 
given in a ly.st-lioiise on the hil^ A gentleman who 
#as present described it as attended by aiiout twenty 
of tlic most considerable jicrsons in tlie pl.iee, among 
wliom w.is tlie pastor of a neiglibouriiig parish. There 
was a fne in tlie open air to prepare hot water. An 
immense vaiiefy of wines — French, Portuguese, and 
Geriiiaii—was jinsenteil, and brandy and water was 
eo^iiously indulged in. The guntlcrneii sauntered about, 
smoking, in tlie open air, till eleven o’clock, feeling no 
ini-oiivcnieiiee, notwitlistanding that there was a sliglit 
dri/zle all tlie time. Tlie sunlight was at that time only 
sobered, not departed. 'I'he alViir was descrilicd as what 
in our country would be called dull; much indulgenco of 
tlic animal appetites, hut little conversation, and no sort 
of spirit of pleasantry. 1 found tliat it is the cu«toin over 
all Norway to devote the Sunday evening to soei.il pU-a- 
surps. T,iking literally the text, ‘ tlic evening and ttie 
morning w.is the first day,’ they consider the Sabbath 
as eomrneiieing .it six o’clock on Saturday, .and termi¬ 
nating at tlie same hour on Sunday--a doctrine in 
^ which, I believe, tliey are countenanced by the pilgrim 
fitliera of America. Aeeordiiigly, in Norway, tliere is 
nu public entertainment, .such as theatricals or dancing, 
permitted by law on .Saturday evening j and tlie more 
strict class of people will not see tlieir friends even pri- 
vately,at tliat time. Believing, however, the day of rest 
and of devotion to be at a close on the Siind.iy at six 
o’clock, they feel thcniBelves tlicn at liberty to enter 
upon any ainusemciit or enjoyment for which tliey may 
hare an ineliiintion. Even in the houses of the clergy 
there will he found both card-play iiig and dancing on 
thi.s evening, and this without the slightest scandal to 
ttibir flocks. It is a mistake into wliieli an Englishman 
is very apt to full, to regard this custom of tlie Nor¬ 
wegians !is indicative of a disregard for the Christian 
S.ibbath. Tlie error rests primarily in tlie conception as 
to what eu^istitutes a natural day. Such, nevertheless 
IS the influence of habit, that although far '’rum setting 
myself up in judgment in the case, not only could I 
never reeoncilij myself to the Norwegian manner of 
spending the Sunday‘evening, but I never could ipiitc 
free myself of thefiotion tliat the people were manifest¬ 
ing Sh iiidiirt-renco to sacred tilings. 

Tromsoe must be regarded as a remarkable creation 
of commercial industry in a part of the cartli wliicli is 
properly the seat of a primitive people. It has sprung 
up witliin the last forty yearsfpurely in consequence of 
the flsliing trade of these seas. There was exported 
from it fii 1848, of stock fish (sent to the Mediterra¬ 
nean), 80,000 vogs (a vog is equal to forty pounds Eng- 
lisii); of split llsh (to Russia), 17,000 vogs ; of Sei fish, 
20,000 vogs. This last kind, wliicli is held in least esti¬ 
mation, and is really a poor article, is sent exclusively to 
Sweden, for whose humble peasantry it constitutes a re- 
lish to stilUfimpIcr fare. There was also in tlic same year 
exported from Tromsfie 6160 barrels of oil (cliiefly cod- 
liver oil), 8370 pieces of fox-skin, 2000 otlier skins, and 
23,000 pounds of bones. There are in this town several 
afilueiit mercantile families living in a handsome style. 


The iadies are noted for good looks and smart dressps. 

I visited^ tlie Htift Amptman, or provincial governor, at 
his house, and found tliere every symptom of elegant 
life—himself a lianilsoine, dignified-looking man, and 
liis lady an e.xcecdingly well-bred person, surrounded 
by musical instruments and other civilised objects. Yet 
cross the Sound, and walk three miles along a lonely 
valley, and you find a c.imp of I,,aplaiiders, ex.’inpUfy- 
ing every usage which has been peculiar to that simple 
people from the earliest ages. ‘Tlie whole province seems 
to have come into the hands of tlie Norwegians only 
in comparatively modern times, and it is even now • 
thought an extraordinary tiling for any one to Iiave 
vi.sitcd it. I found on iiiy return to tlie south that rny 
voyage to Uammerfest was spoken of by Swedes and 
Norwegians in exactly tlic same terms as it afterwaids 
w'as by my own friends at home; nor must this appe.ar 
to.) surprising, wlicn we remember tlie small propoition 
of the Britisii people wlio have sojourned in (Irkuey or 
Shetland, nr made the tour of Connemara. 

An amusing trait of democratic ambition w.is men¬ 
tioned with reg.ird to Tronisiie. Any person in Norw.iy 
hearing a government oflice of a certain dignity, or the 
coiisulsliip of some foreign btato, is held as standing in 
a superior rank, and liis wife is addressed as t’ntc (equi¬ 
valent to Myl/idy), ,liui his daughters tin Fnike>i. while 
other Indies are only called Madame. I lia l frequent 
warnings given me as to the propriety of calling such 
and such a lady Fnie, instead of ’Madanu'. It is a dis- 
! tinetiun as much insistud on as the essential eqii,ility of 
all the citiicens in this,non-ari8tocr.itie country. Con¬ 
nected with it is the f.iet tliat theio is a surprising 
number of foreign consuls in Tromsoe. Tlie nn reliants, 
it seems, are eager to obtain siieli appointment!., albeit 
implying some trouble and little profit; or, if tliey arc 
not anxious, tlieir wives are anxious iiisti id, merely 
tliat they may possess a certain exteriul di-tmction 
above cuminoii citizenship, and that their l.idics may 
command the magical appellative wliich sets tiiem over 
the heads ofaiH madames. 

Tiie next morning was driz/.ly and ungenial, so tliat 
it was with some difliculty I extented a giodetie mea¬ 
surement, in order to ascertain tlie elevation of tlio 
two terraces whieli belt tlie slimes of the niaiiilaud. 
They proved to bo respectively .j" and 143 feet. Aflir- 
wards, when we were about to de]nit, an olTlcer of the 
law came on board, attended by a Imteher, with ordiis 
to execute jmstiee upon a dug biloiiging to one of tl.c 
Eiiglisli party for having bitten a gtntlcnian in Tronmie. 
Tlie ineiileut was said to have oecumd at the p.iity on 
tlic hill tlie niglit before, ami the authoritus had given 
an order fur the death of the nnimil as a inalter of 
course. Tlie Eiiglisli traveller w.is at fin t disposed to 
treat the eliargo with ridicule, but found it so serious a 
matter, that he liad to give up liis passage, and wait to 
defend ills favourite. Two gentlemen of the Eiinis- 
killeii Dragoons, who had come to the harbour in a 
y.ieht, otTered to remain and see justice done to liiiii, 
and afterwards to bring him on to Alteii in tlu ir vessed. 
Indeed the whole of the English took up the matter 
keenly. I could not lielp being amused at tlie opposite 
and eontrastcu lights in which the act of the dog was 
regardeil by the plaintiff and defendant. To the latter 
it looked such a trifle to make a potlicr alioiit—tfic skin 
was merely grazed — tlie dog was only sportive, and 
meant no harm. To the Utrnier it was an aflair of gra¬ 
vity. He liad been liurt, and liis wife was in terror about 
liini. Thougli the wound were quickly to heal, the dog 
miglit afterwards grow mad, and then tlic gontlemiiu 
would take ill in the same way. Such, it scerns, is n 
common belief in Norway ; and it was adduced by the 
sufferer on this occasion as an nll-sulllcicnt reason for 
putting poor Glendalough to immediate deiitli. 1 do'nut 
know liow the niattcr ended; but it caused tlie deten¬ 
tion of the dog during all tlie time 1 w.is in the c* intry; 
and wlierever I afterwards went, I found that the story 
had made its way, and was talked about. 

In our op.ward voyage, we passed the openings of great 
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llor(l|, f.ir up which we could see glaciers descending 
from the lofty j5f/rfv almost to the water’s edge. •P.iss- 
iiig close under the island of Uingviitslic, which is chiefly 
composed of lofty mountains, I observed a savage valley, 
closed up towards the sea by a vast rampart of blocks, 
like the moraine of a glacier. Over the centre of the 
rampart poured a considerable stream. 1 was told that 
w ithiii this rampart was a circular lake, from which the 
n.ime of the i.sland (meaning the Uland of the ciicu/ar 
Iti/if) had been taken. Along the valley-side was a 
ridge of block.s, the laterai portion of the moraine. The 
mountain of .Skalganitiiiderne was within sigiit, covered 
with eternal snow, of which one downward stream ex 
hibited the usual arch at the bottom for the emission o. 
the water. It was evident that the rampart of blocks 
formed the dam by which the lake was retained. The 
course of events was evidently this : a glacier had 
descended from the great mountain of fskatgamtlndernc 
into the valley, depositing the usual charge of stones'at 
its extremity and along its sides. It had afterwards 
shrunk up to where we now see it, high in the bosom 
of the muuiitaiii. On its retirement, tlie moraine acted 
as a dam, and a lake was the consequence. 

Still on and on throu'.di a lahyriiilh of fiords and 
islands, touching now and then at a kiopiiian’s estab¬ 
lishment, where the flag flics merrily in honour of the 
pasving of the steamer. Night, sucli as it was, set in 
upon us when wo were .iiist ahout to pass through « 
portion Ilf the u]icn sea. The siiiall i.slaiiil of Lopiicii i.s 
here the only (lehiiee Irom the roll of the uceaii. The 
mciitiiin of this place recalls to nio the ninark tliat tlic 
horse IS an aninial as yet little in use in the far noith, 
ho.ats and reindeer superseding it for travelling, while 
cattle are employed for tillage. There was e«ec, how¬ 
ever, a horse on J,oppen! It had been brought up 
amongst the cattle there, and had never seen a tingle 
creature of its own kind. Being at length transferied 
to a place on the mainland where there were other 
hoi.sis, it was .startled anil evidently much annoyed by 
the sight of its new companions, it could not be in¬ 
duced to associate with tliciu in any lahoiir, and their 
.approach disturbed it in its pasture. The device was 
at length hit upon to allow this poor beast to go 
amongst its old friends, the cows and oxen, and it was 
tlieii oi’ce more at peifeetease; nor did it ever after¬ 
wards iiianifest any de'ire to enter the society of its 
own species. 

At an early hour next monniig wo found the vessel 
stilling into the Altenlioni, the district wliieli I was to 
regard as iiiy head-quarters in the north. At Talvig, 
Ciu.ienvig, and other recesses m tlie rocky coast, I be¬ 
held with curiosity those remarkable curt.iin-like ram¬ 
parts of alluvial matter, faced with terraces, wliieli have 
helped so much to give tins district celebrity with geolo¬ 
gists. By and liy we entered a narrow branch of the 
Altenfiord, c.illed Kiialiord, where an English company 
has fur twenty years past carried on an extensive copper- 
mining concern. Mr Thomas, the intelligent manager 
of these works, was on hoard with us as a passenger, 
on Ins return from business at Troiiisuc; and a previous 
correspondence having prep.ired him fi.r uiy visit, he 
ins:,ted on my landing at his house, and staying there 
till I should shape out plans fur a future course. 

Here, thin, in a narrow fiord close upon the 70tli 
par.illel, terminated for the presc^ this for me singular 
ex^ieditiun. 1 found myself, howler, in the midst of a 
little colony of my country men, for almost necessarily 
the copper-works are conducted solely by Englishmen. 
Wo first SCI* the lull-side partially covered by debris, 
and huge timber fabrics connected with the works, 
while large smolting-honses line the shore below. We 
pass a promontory on which a pretty modern church is 
sitii.ite.l,*nnd then come in sight of an inner vale, where 
one of tile niqst prominent objects is a long, lowjiouse, 
with attendihit buihyngs, all smart and fre.sh, and some¬ 
what like the cstabkshment of a respectable yeoman in 
England. This may be described as the residentiary 
house for the works. Algng the hill-side, in the*rear. 


are scattered many small timber-houses, being tlie resi¬ 
dences of the working^peoplc, who number in all About 
700. On the shore ia a quay, witli storehouses, in one 
of whicli every conceivable necessary of ^ife is sold. 
Such is the Kaaflord establishment—wmost Interesting 
example of English enterprise and perseverance, by 
which, fur twenty years past, civilised usages and large 
sums of money have been introduced into what would 
otherwise be a desert abandoned to bears and wolves. 

I beheld the whole place not merely with interest, but 
with rt>Kpect, because there are heroisms in commerce 
as well as in war, and these be of them. I could not 
behold but with a touched spirit the spectacle of a set 
of educated Enghshnicii, and Englishwomen too, settling 
iven temporarily in this remote corner of the earth, 
where for three mouths they seu nut the sun, in prose¬ 
cution of that noble object—the doing of an appointed 
work, by which to benefit the community, and attain 
for themselves the just requital of an independent sub¬ 
sistence. 

The residenti.'iry house, as I have quaintly but not 
inaptly eallcd it, is a plain, roomy, and comfortable 
habitation, where Mr Thomas and his wife, a beautiful 
young Norwegian lady, are master and mistress, while 
the other ofilrers of the works are also entertained in 
it at a general table. I was particularly gratified to* 
find in this extensive family circle a young married 
daughter of (lonsul-Cjciieral Crowe, whose kind atten¬ 
tions to me at Cbristianiii had given me an interest 
in all that belonged to him. Being so large a group 
in themselves, they must be the less likely to pine 
for the Miint of external society. They receive, how¬ 
ever, English visitors like myself every summer, by 
which their native feelings and usages are ever kept 
ill a certain freshness. As fur the winter, it is spcciallyL 
the .season of gaiety in Nowvay. Much interchange of 
visiting then take.s place; not only because it is a time 
when country business is uiiavoiditbly suspi nded, but 
because of the facilitation to movement which is afforded 
by the frozen snow'y surface. Every one hero speaks 
with delight of the merry winter season, when all set 
themselves to be as happy, and to make others as 
happy, as possible. At Kaaflord tlic gentlemen have a 
billiard-table and philosophical instruments. Tlieir 
scientific observations .arc regularly reported to the 
British Association. The ladies have that unfailing 
attendant on English polite life everywhere—the piano¬ 
forte. English books, pcrioilicals, and newspapers conic 
at regular iiitervnls. And so, with active duties light¬ 
ening the hours, life passes on. { thought I could iicor 
an occasional sigh for distant England, which nothing 
can ever fully replace to one of it.s children; but such 
feelings do not necessarily embitter existence; they 
only throw a tender haze over its sunshine. I may 
remark that the Norwegian usages prevail to ^ great 
degree in this house, at le-ast so far as concenis hours 
for meals, and the kinds of food presented at each. The 
English colony has very wisely endeavoured to adapt 
itself to the liabiLs of the people amoifg whom they live. 
Native visitors, therefore, leel nothing Atrange here: 
and the inmates must in their turn find makers tHr 
more agreeable when they visit the natives. 

Like every other sheltered recess in the district, the 
opening of two vallc>s which meet at the liead of Kaa- 
fiord is filled up with a curtfipn of alluvium, excepting 
only the ravines through which the rivers descend. 
This alluvial formation, rising like a wall, with a^er- 
fectly flat top, and horizontal terraces seaming its front, 
has a striking appenraneo from the house. Its singular 
aspect naturally leads one to surmise fur it a peculiar 
geological history; and doubtless it has undergone some 
extraordinary transitions. Manifestly it is composed of 
the spoils of the two rivers which here flow into tb^ gea. 
At tlio mouth of the greater river Alten, not ^ off, 
there is a precisely similar funnation, but of much 
greater extent. About ten years ago, w hen the French 
Scientific Expedition of tlic North stopped for some 
time at Kaaflord, one of the ofiScers, M. Bravais, was 
« • • • 
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struck by the extraordinary appearance of tlie.-'o great still glowing, though dimly, when a gallant war vessel, 
saixb curtains overhanging the beach. He found, along witli all its sails set to catch the indolent breeze, moved 
the line of sounds towards Ilamraerfest, a portion of the into the confined space, and proceeded to cast anchor, 
rocky coast marked with two lines of erosion or cut ter- So startling an apparition of artificial life in the midst 
races at certainoheights above the sea, and evidently of such a scene, and at such an hour, might have been 
the work of that clement at some remote period when at an ordinary time of difficult explanation ; Init Mr and 
thu sea and land stood at different relative levels. Mrs Thomas had heard of a French corvette having 
Strange to say, it appeared from his b.irometric mea- been at Hammerfest a week or two ago, and of a ball 
surementa that these two lines underwent a gradual which the officers had given the ladies of that hyper- 
rise from Hammerfest southward, until they disap- borean town—for what clime is too nngenial for French 
peered at Somagflord, after an uninterrupted course of gallantry?—so it was quickly understood that this was 
twenty-fivo miles. Ho nevertheless connected them, the same vessel. On this conclusion, it became certain 
after almost as great an interval, with the sandy ter- that we should presently have some fresh additions to 
races now described, which are of still higher level, and tlie social circle at Kaaflord. 

thus arrived at a hypothesis tliat the land between Next morning we were to have proceeded at an early 
Hammerfest and Kaaflord, in rising from the sea, had hour with Mr Thomas on an excursion to Raipiis, a 
made a pause, during whicli tlie upper lino was made; subordinate estahlishment of tlic Copper Company on 
then an angular movement had taken place, causing tlie the Altuii River, wlicro I expected to see some icniark- 
southern district to nso farther than the north ; then a able objects. We were delayed, however, by the arrival 
second pause, during winch the lower line was made; of the Pnnth (Instaf on her return voyage from Ham- 
after which there liad been another unequal soulivement. nierfest, with a few bidics of that town on a \isit to Mis 
I now proposed to review this investigation carefully, Thomas, and also a number of gentlemen, who were per- j 
and with superior means of ascertaining levels—not, J mittod to land and spend an lioqr before the steamer i 
must confess, without a strong suspicion that there was sliunld proceed southward. Sauntering about the shore I 
some fallacy in tlie case, since all similar marks which during this interval, 1 was introduced by one of the I 
had seen in other countries observed an exact level, English gontlemeii to a person whom he was pleased I 
ns do apparently the two terraces extending so great a to entitle the Minister of the North Cape. I beheld a I 
way on the coast of Norway to the southwai'd. tall, fair-complexioiied, somewhat pensive-looking man, 

Mr Paddison, a young English civil engineer and of aliout forty-five, dressed in clothes only ]'.irtnlly 
student of geology, had come in tlie Pnnds O'us/af in Ijlack, .as is the custom of clergymen lo Korns}'. On 
search of sport; but lienring of my purpose, he offered inquiring strictly who itw.ss I had the benonr now to ' 
to accompany me, and give Ins professional assistance in know for tlie first time, T learned that it w.is l\lr Zetlitz, 
taking the levels. He was now, therefore, like myself, the pastor of the extreme north parish of Norwii}, iii 
a guest of Mr Thomas. We quickly addressed our- winch the North Cape of course is situated. Being a 
^selves to the measurement of the Kaaflord terrace, votary of the Waltonian art, he liad come to have a fi w 
wliieli we found to be at tli* front about ^20 feet high ; days’ fishing at Kaaflord. I looked with int“rest on the 
but the plain at top rose a little towards the hills, .and man whose lot in life it is to keep up tlie ligiit of Chiis- 
we liad ultimately to set down the entire elevation at tianity in a region so remote from civilisation, and from 
239 feet above high water in the bay. Two terraces on all tliat educated man usually sighs after. Finding him 
the face were 52 and 123 feet, and there was a faint w'ell acquainted with English, I enterrd into coinirsa- 
, intermediate one at between 80 and 90. We spent a tion with him regarding Ins cure, llis parisli, iianud ' 
whole d,iy in examining the neighbouring grounds. In Kistraiid and Kautokeiiio, extends over a tra'd of | 
many parts free of alluvial facing, or elevated above it, ground measuring as great a distance from the Nortli i 
Wf found the rocks admirably dressed and polished by Cape southward as there is from Ntwu,istle to Brigl.ton, I 
tlie ice of ancient times, the line of tlie dressing being or from .Jotiii o’ Groat’s Iliiiise to Edmburgli— namely, j 
from south to north, or coincident with the direction of forty-five Norwegian miles. It contains only 2000 in- I 
the valley. At one pi,ice, upwards of 250 feet above habitants, mostly Lapbiiiders; but the I,iplaiidcis, as I 
the sea, there was a ridge of native rock extending a afterwards learned, are in grcit p'^rl Clnistiaiiisid, and ' 
considerable way, much like the inverted hull of a ship, even in iminy instances excel the Norwegians in tin ir 
It had been all nicely smoothed like .sonio artificial respect for the services of religion. Mr Zetlitz has two ' 
object, as had also been the longitudinal hollow space stations for residence — a Lap to>mi c.illed K.inijok for ^ 
between it and the lidls. Still higher, there ristedon winter, and one near the sen, at the ntlur end of flic i 
the mount.iiii - f.ice a horizontal range of blocks and parish, for siiminer. He has to travel iiuidi about at all i 
detritus, evidently thu remains of an ancient l.iler.il times. I asked if he used horses for this purpose; he ' 
nsoruinc. Of course these dressings must liave taken said no—there was but one liorse in the whole pari"-!!. | 
pl.icc in an ago anterior to that in wliich the alliiviul He travelled by reindeer, which llic people, under certain 
terraces liad been formed, for otlierwi«c tlie material regulations, were bound to furnish to him -griituitously. | 
of the terraces must have been swept away by tlic de- Meeting with such a man w.is at first attcndid w'ltli a ' 
scending ice. * curious feeling, but this was soon effaced by liis gentle 

A seeond‘day was spent in these investigations, and amiable manners : and when 1 discovered th-it tho n 
Vi'liat i\,loiie lessened our enjoyment of tliern was the North-Cape parson is a lover of the poetry of By ron, | 
weather becoming now exceedingly warm, and the con- which he reads in tlie origin.al, I ceased to think of him j 
sequent and excessive annoy anco we sustained from mos- but as one of the peojile I am accustomed to meet daily', 
quitocs. One of our ladies was kind enough to fnriiish He inlierits the poetical temperament, it wolild ap)i( nr, 
us witli veils of green ga(ize, wlierewith wc enshrouded from ids father, who, hkewise a clergyman, was a distin- 
oiir heads as we went about. Still, the pestilent insects guislied writer of v^se about the era of tlie Frew.di 
got Vn about our necks and ears, and made ns smart so Revolution, being particularly successful iji eoiivivial 
sorely as greatly to discompose our levelling operations, songs, many of whifh arc still popular iii Norway', 

I could scarcely have believed beforehand tliat so small though this is a stylo im the decay in that country, as it ^ 
and weak a fly had the power of penetrating through a is witli ourselves. 

tliick woollen stocking in order to exercise its suctorial After the steamer had taken its departure, wc once 
powers ; yet we had ample demonstration that it can do more prepared to set out; but presently another impedi- 
ao. In such overgood weather the calm and coolness ment appeared. A boat was seen gracefully nibving up 
of the long evening are much enjoyed. I shall not soon tlie ealni fiord, rowed by ten men, who lifted their oars 
forget tile impression produced upon me, ns wo sat in a peculiar manner high above the wateif, while one 
quietly in the parlour between ten and eleven o’clock gentleman sat in the stern. It was quickly understood to 
of the second evening, looking along the calm fiord to- ^ the long-boat of the French corvette, probably bring- j 
wards the insular mouatains, tehind which the tun was ing tfle captain ashore to call for Mr Thomas. A group 
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of lA went down to the quiy to wait his kiiding The 
b ut» niiproaehed, and a h indsomely-dressed ,naval 
ofhier stepped ashore I fdt the striking'contiast be¬ 
tween his jierfect toilet nud our mim itiin garbs Wo 
went bick with him to the house, wliero he was intro 
diKed to Mrs Thomas, and renewed hia niquaintanie 
with lier IIvmmerfest visitors It appealed that liis 
sessel was tlie Pom-voyarite, of sixteen guns, engaged on 
p cruise tor the protection ot the Frt neh fisheries bhe 
had been four months from home, ind was now return 
iiig fiom Icel iiid to the south I should haie little ek- 
peeted beforehand that there was any coniineii ground 
of Boet il life on w hieli I could h ive met this foreign 
navd ofiieer, but the contrary soon appiaieel, for I re 
e lie etc 1 the n ime of hd sessel ns one which had been 
in the Iirtli of Forth two or three jears ago, when she 
had uiifirtu lately tun elown a smaller Freneh vessel, and 
thus e inie in a fiaiiiful manner under pub ic attention 
111 I hnbiirgh Iho captain told me that tie had been 
0 unf )i tun ito a» to be concerned In the affair, Imv 
iiig been eominaiider of tho lost vessel Do not such 
1 eeogIlls nil cs m extr lordinnry eireumstaiii es seem to 
liippcii ritliir mile fit(nientl> thin we would nitiirilly 
ivpe t’ ViDthir (iiinus cireiinistance was that he 
had I me t) this lonely hiy •'t tlie eorannnd of the 
Ireu i V li 111 dtv, t) tike up soiiu bulk> instruments 

I fi ten jtii 1 by the Scieiititie Expidition, landing 
fir t iH [ irp se the d ly after I hid come to test for 
the hist tune sinioof the seicntifl„ ohservitions nilc 
hy ■’ 1 iiibei ct tint expc hti ii Mncovci, ho w is 

II w t) sill to th liith of 1 irth, and tlie i ext eitv 

in wh (h he won! I s t his fiot was that in win h I 
ti Lii 1 iiiy lift indulged in a penny a lining in ml 

( f mill I ie„ i ding th e < urioiis roinei leiiees’ foi a fi w 
mil lit ml then finding the rrtnehmaii igiiorint of 
tlie histoi> of his t mntry fn tho past two months 
I mf niied him if tin dtstnieti n of the piitycf tho 
M untim ml the fli lit of M Iediit Ilollm, m const 
qi iKi if the 1 isiirretti n of th I itli of June After 
sill lurtl 1 e insers iti m, he 1 oht Iv took his lease of 
(he 1 11 i s an 1 wt ill pioee,. led along the fl ir I together, 
he tu hij \ essel, md sve on our w ly to Kaipas 

R C 


ill T'lioo rrt 11 ON 01 urns 

1 rass constitute a i it icious and highly inteiesting 
1 11 Illy of ] 1 lilts, foun 1 m ill paits of the woild wheie 
til re IS siiffa tilt iijistmo and not too iigoroiis a cli 
mitt, ind altli ii''h tier) iit iiuist be 1 iiiiiliai with 
th 1 aippiiiiiit'' li in tin e''iiiiplf liiiiiished by our 
0 11 non 1 1 ikc 3tt lie svou'd foini i siiy impeifect 
ilri of tilt tub tiom such a spremien Instead of 

I I 1 g al iig with an iindergrouii I stem, pushing up 
ai 1 uiil 1 ling its cunoiislj mai [cd up leaves as it goes, 

II '^t H Iti i the J’hilq pints and other places, it aiists 
with a 1 lajc tn tr ink from ten to fifty tr sixty feet high, 
s in in It I with an iiiimeiist tuft of graceful foliage, 
mil eieii crnulites the pilm in grandeur md beauty 
bouiil (f the order thus command attention by their 
lofty statiiio and luiposiig appealaiico , some astonish 
by their eiiiious foiiiis, as the bares’ foot of the Canary 
Id Is, while all please by tho dclieaey and giacc of 
then luely ^een leases 

It IS noli our intention, however, to make a tour 
till ugh the family, and t iko a glance individually at its 
intst leiii likable members, but tt^lay before the leader 
the lecent discoveries m their fii^tilic itioii, hitherto so 
tnucli a mystery t 

Eieiy tyro hi botany knows thatjrtitilisation is effected 
in flowering plants by the shedding of the pollen oter 
the stigma, but m ferns the so called seed appears on 
the back of their leases, without being preceded by pol 
Icii or iinXhers, or any of the usual fertilising apparatus, 

’ HOC they aie ranged iiii ler the class Cryptogamia, or 
Ill Idea fruentication IVlaiiy attempts weie indeed made 
to detect, and Hedw^, as well iia others, nnagiiied they 
hod diseoiered, anthers, or bo lies analogous to them, in 
termiiigle<r with the seed^oi adjacent thereto, biA no 


thing certain was known on tiik kubjecl till lately, tthui 
Count Suminski* brought forward observations d^fmon- 
stiatiiig the ptocess of fructification, ahd its entire 
luony with that of othei plants. 

Let US take a spore, or seed, os it is popularly termed, 
"from tho back of the leaf of a feiii, wheie tlle^ we found 
in such profusion, place it In the soil, follow its progress 
and, with the count as our guide, we shall soon arrive kt 
a just conception of Its development and mode of lepro- 
duetioii I he spore haring nimmated, first produces n 
leaf like expansion, clinging dose to the soil, and deriv¬ 
ing nouiishraent fiom rootlets emerging from its under 
surface line first leaf, or ‘ primary frond,' bears no re¬ 
semblance to the tiue leaf of the fern, is very much alike 
lu all species of the tube, and is usually temporary. It 
u a most important pait of the plant, howevei, for it is 
on this that anthers and pistils aio produced, and fer¬ 
tilisation effected through their union In older to be 
satisfied of this, let the primary fioiid be examined aSsU 
duously with a microscope of dOU or 400 lineal powers, 
and there will be found to arise amongst tho common 
cells others of a peculiar character instead of colouring 
mattci, these contain granules, which Speedily alsi be 
come colls, packed up and pressing against each other 
within the parent cell, like the seeds of a pomegraiiats 
within the imd Ihcse compound cells hnio been termed 
anthcndia, and are aiialnguea of the oiithois of flowering-' 
plants, as we shall speedily set 

Besidis these aiithenuia, which are nsuilly pretty 
nnmeieus, a few othei bodies become apparent consist 
ing eieh ^t a cell with a tubulai neck, simewhat rescni 
bliiig a 1 loicneo fi isk, at its bottom it contains a single 
germ cell or eiiibrjo Ihceo bodies haio received the 
appelUtion of ptshl/ilta, and repieseiit the germs or 
ludiirieiitiry tiuit of the moie perfect orders of plants 

Haling thus made out the paits necessary for fructifi ■> 
cation, let us pursue the proeess to its coinpletiun, an 1 
we haio no doubt the i oiiti mplation of it will yield both 
imtiuetion and astonishment hollowing the progress of 
the antheridia, these are found to buist and liberate the 
secuiiilary cells each of these is seen to include a longish 
bo ly, folded up on itself, which is set at liberty by the 
iiiltuieof its piison wills, and is then shown to bo m 
shape BOTiiewhat like a tadpole, with a slight enlargement 
at the tip of the till Ihcse have been designated * spiral 
filaments,’ and h 1 1 been noticed by Nwgeli and othcis 
on the pnmaiy frond several years ere buininski demon 
stilted then nature and use As soon as the spiial fila 
inents liai e been let forth by the bursting of the antheridia 
and secondaty cells, they move about with a lively and 
iiidepdideiit mrtion thiough the mucilaginous fluid on 
the BUI face of the frond, and entering the open mouths 
of the buttle like pistillidia, come in eoiitoct with tho 
embryo at its bottom, and effect its fcitilisation Usually 
seieril spii il filaments enter one pistillidiuni, and the 
till ited extiemities of their tails aie applied to Hie em- 
hiyo ci germ cell, just os we find many particles of polhii 
shed oior the stigma of the higher oidei of plants m order 
to insure the ‘ setting of the fiuit ’ 

Iho germ cell or embiyo being thus fertilised, instead 
of passing into the stale of perfect seed, as in flowering 
plants, commences forthwith to grow, and by the oriWr 
nary process of cell growth, pushing forth roots and leaves, 
gets giaduilly developed into the fall grown plant * 

In flowering plants it is well known that the cotyledon 
iVirnishes the embryo with t^unshraent in the early 
stages of its growth, till, by the developmont of ilm 
necessary oigaiis, it is able to support itself In the^ern, 
the piimary fiond acts the part of a cotyledon, by sup¬ 
plying iiourisbiuont to tho fertilised embryo, until, hav¬ 
ing put foith leaves and roots, it is able to exist on its 
own resoutccB 

br 111 what has Iieen here stated of this wonderful pro¬ 
cess, it IS evident that the germ cells of the pistillidia ate 
the tiue seeds of the fiern, but it is also plain that one of 
the purposes which seeds serve—nimcly, the maltiplica- 


• On the nistory of tho Development of Ferns By Count J 
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tion of the epecies—cannot well be ofTected by them; 
hencp the production of gemtnas or eporcs on the back of 
the loaf. 

In many plants-do vre find the production of detach¬ 
able buds or bulbels, by which propagation or increase 
may t-ake place: Ihe familiar turncap lily carries a bulbel' 
in every axil of its stem; the begonia and achimenes 
frequently produce nothing ehe instead of fiuwers; yet 
although the patent plants may be reproduced and in¬ 
creased by these, one never thinks of calling them seeds; 
no more are the geininie of ferns entitled to be ranked as 
such. TJio inflorescence of the fern, in fact, seems to stop 
shoit in the middle of its course; and instead of ‘ show¬ 
ing flower,’ unfolding the parts of fructification, and per¬ 
fecting its seeds, as other plants usually do, it contents 
itself with forming flower-buds merely, which, separating 
from the parent, furnish the means ot inciease and disse¬ 
mination. One of these finding a suitable restingpliicc, 
expands into the primaiy fiond, beaiing anthers and 
gorms, and in this respect is quite analogous to the flower 
of flowering plants. 

The supporters of tl^e alternate-generation theory of 
Sars and Steenstrup,* nomld put forth the fern as an in¬ 
stance of this in vegetable life. Stalling with the gemma 
from the back of the leaf, we have the phase A; aiising 
fioni this we have the pilniary frond, or phase B; suc- 
' ceeding this are the antheiidia and pistillidi.i, or phase 
C; tho union of these originates the young fern, which, 
ailived at maturity, is phase 1), giving biith to A again, 
and completing tlie circle. All these changes, however, 
aic instances of moiphologieal development meicly, since 
tiue reproduction occurs only once in the series; and the 
same remark holds good in the pbcudo-alternate-gciieia- 
tion theory of animal life, as lias been recently brought 
out by the discoveries of Sir J. O. Dalyell, Professor 
tOwen, and others. 

The interest of .Suminski’s discoveiy of the fructifica¬ 
tion of ferns, here briefly detailed, is nut confined to tlic 
elucidation of a curious process in uatuie: it is a great 
step gained in the consolidation of our ideas lespeeling 
the reproductive process geneinlly, and so far a confir¬ 
mation of the great physiological a\iom-Omnia econo 
cum ova. 


Column lot* ^oniis |Dto{)lr. 

PIIOCDE IrRASr. 

* Mxiuma,’ said Phoebe Giant, looking u|) 'from a frill 
which she had been dieaming over for half an hour, * do 
you know Kate Collins was at the theatre on \Vednesday 
night?’ 

‘ V7ell| Phoebe, and what then I ’ said her mother 
quietly. 

‘Why—why, mamma, only that I should like so 
dreadfully to go too.’ 

‘ DrkJL^ully, Phoebe!’ 

‘ No, no—not exactly that, but very iiiucb; you know 
what I mean ? ’ 

‘ I know well what you mean, my dear child; but 1 re¬ 
member having often told jou how much I dislike those 
Wong expressions which you constantly make use of for 
the moA trivial things. You will find out the disadvan¬ 
tage of it yourself some day; for when y ou really wish 
and require a strong word, you will not be able to find 
one which will express your feelings.* 

Phoebe was silent, and 'ihe frill advanced a little. At 
lastovhe could contain herself no longer. ‘ Mamma, may 
J go to the theatre?’ 

* Which thcatie, Phoebe; there are so many in Lon¬ 
don?’ 

' I mean the prettiest oi all, mamma; the one that 
Kate was at, where " Beauty and the Beast” is acted 
exactly as it is written hi tho_ fairy-tale beok. It is not 
like b, silly Christmas pantouiimc, mamma, which I never 
undef.itand, but it is the dear old tale that you used to 
tell me so often; and Kate says the last scene, where 


* See No. IfiO, new serUs. 

( " V. ' 



Beauty consents to many the Beast, and when he cht.igcs 
all at once into a handsome young prince, is thettiiost 
beautiful thing she ever saw. Oh, may I got’ 

All's Giant thougiit foi a little, and then said,‘You 
know 1 have not been quite pleased with you l.itely, 
Phoebe. You haie been veiy idle indeed for two oi three 
days. That piece of work in your hands ought to have 
been fiiiishefl long ago, yet here it is not iieaily done. 
You allowed tho least thing to distract your attention.’ 

* Uh, mamma, I will finish this horrid Inll to-day, and 
be so good that you wont know me.’ 

Her mother smiled, and icplicd, * That is not very 
ilattering to yourself, my dear child; however, as a little 
idleness has been your only fault lately, you shall go and 
see “Beautyand the Boast,” and this very night too; but 
upon three conditions.’ Phoebe gave a little scream of 
delight, and her mother continued—‘ Your aunt and 
cousins are going this evening, and I will jiin them, and 
take you too, if you do as 1 wish.’ 

‘Yes, ves, dear, kind, good mamma: tell me what it is 
I must do *’ 

* it is now twelve o’clock, Phnehe: well, one of my 
conditions is, that by two this lull shall be finished, and 
neatly too.’ 

‘ Oh, mamma, theie is so much of it to do ’’ 

‘ Not more than you can easily manage if y ou aie busy, 
Phoebe. Another is, that duiing tliese two hours yo i do 
not go into the garden, hut stay in this loom ■ 1 know if 
you leave it, the frill will never bo done. '1 he thud is, 
that you do not have a vvoid to siy to I.unn duiiiig that 
tunc. Do not intenupt me. I know she will come and 
sciatch at the window, and wag hci tail, and intreat you 
to come and play with her; but keep yoni eyes iqion 
youi woik, and she will soon go away. Altoi two o’clock 
you may play or do what you choose. I am now going to 
town upon some business which will occupy me till tliice 
o’clock; but remember the frill must be finished by 
two.’ 

Phoebe joyfully promised; and a shoit time after, hei 
mamma left hei, and went out. At fust nil went on 
biilliantly; Phoebe worked busily -so busily, th.it shu 
became veiy warm, and accoidiiigly opened the window 
and placed her stool beside it. The an was ple.isanl and 
refreshing, and the niignlonctte and sweet-pens winch 
were under the window snielt deliciously, and cooled 
Phoebe’s hot brow. Her woik tell ftuni htr hands, .and 
she bigaii to think how cliaiining it would be to sec liei 
fuvouiite fairy tale acted. One thought leads to another. 
Thinking of Beauty suggested the lOoe which had cori 
her father so much pain to piocurc. ‘ How much 1 
should like a rose just now ' Aly own little garden, 
where the best loses grow, is not voiy fat fiom this; I 
might run to it, .and come back ngam in an iiis’.int. 
But mamma said I was not to pl.iy in tlic garden, 'line 
—but then she said it was because she knew I should 
not work if I were there. Now I am so hot here, and it 
looks so cool ill my honcys.nklc-bowci, that I am sine I 
should work a gieat deal bctlci thtie. I am quite coi- 
tain if mamma had known I could vvoik bottei in tlio 
garden, she wo-ild have told me to go. I can tell hei 
when she returns that 1 was very hot, and if I had stayed 
in the house, could not have finished my fiill. I know 
she w ill not be displeased.’ 

All these thoughts passed through Phoebe’s biiiiii very 
rapidly; and acting upon the impulse of Uic moment, 
sho ran down the steps which led from the window 
upon the lawn. SheI[^r8t plucked tho ruse she coveted, 
and then proceeded to the bower of honeysuckles, 
which was her favourite retreat when sho was tiled 
of everything else. !,IIow pleisant it i.? here!’ she 
thought. ‘ How much nicer than being in the houtie! 
The sun is so bright, and seems to kiss the littio flowers, 
that nod and say how glad they are to see him. IIow 
happy the bees are to feed upon this deliclou lioncy- 
suckfe : I should almost like to be a bee ! ’ and lliinking 
of this, the work fell from Phoebe’s idle ,’'ands. ‘ Gli 
what a beautiful butterfly!’ she exclaimed, as one of a 
delicate blue colour settled upon a carnation wliitli Was 
near‘he bower. It Is just the kind that Robeit wished 
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it iovhiiu ’ With noiseless slips Phoebe went on ti[,toe 
t> the III nation her ipron i used in both hiuih, she 
stooped to eiitrip the beautiful creature whieh was flut- 
ttiiiij; on the lloiiei Her heart beating, her eyes glist 
eiiiiig, she iins |ust j;oing to iniirclc it, nhen something 
behin 1 pulled her drtss iho moiemoiit startled the 
butterfly, winch (li w oft immediately, and Phoebe, disap¬ 
pointed of 111 1 piey, turned lound to see what had touched 
her lo hei disiiiay she saw Luna scuuptring oft with 
the full, whieh she had leic lyitie; in the bowei ‘ Oh 
Luna, Luna' giie ino my full Oh >011 naughty dog, 
liy it down instantly*’ But I uiia «udcntly thought his 
imstiess was playing with him as usual and riii lound 
nnd 1 und thi beds with the full m his iinuth, eiyoj 
mg (he fun of being chised ainusinglj ‘Oh naughty, 
nai 'ity d you shall be beiten if you di not givi me 
my h 11 ’ But oft flew T iina, regardless of the thieateu 
li w 1 Is, which diubtkss he know well w uld ncMi be 
fuliille I 

Ihe niite leiJiiig to the loal at the end of the gai 
den w is (pm, i nd the dig duled out, followed by the 
(titiutel Pluebe When sho g)t upon the roil, she 
111 I nil i at i little distance r< lling (ici and ok r with 
111 full ill the niul, uid biikin" with all Ins might 
II (li riislu I up, ai I tins tiiin su tee led ni s(umg 


I \1 la t it IS ne( 

e lei I u t' 1 11 ‘ li il 
(h II hi I I e1 ‘ nil till 
dell whe i w is t il 1 h 
1 LO t Oil nil it nil 1 (1 


IS necly fit tt he toiulii 1, being 
1 ‘ lilt sh ill I do i what shall 1 do ’’ 
‘ nil tins eoniis of g mg into the n 
i il Unit How disoltdient I hue 
nil 1(1 >’ Phoebe walke 1 sl( wly into 


I the Inu p, lesohii , in Iiei mind what 'he c nil In to 
mil I 111 itteis ‘ J 'lo full IS not torn Ah, I know what 
will iinl it nil iJr,ht ’ she lued | jtul]),as i happy 
111 u lit sliiick 111! mind ‘ 1 will wash it—not leiy 
(le III til ngli, lui It was duly beii re — iiid non it, nnd then 
n lie will b( II y the wiser llieie is alw lys v file ni 
1 ni 11 11’s die sill i in, when I ein he it the non 

I 1 l 1> Phode lie i ii t the be ho ni, whoie she laie 
hilly w ished the frill ilthoii li it I k loii^e” than she 
li 1 1 ( sj ctid she thin iiisln 1 d wn to the eloset in the 
lull liy when she I new the iiinsweie kept, iiid s le 
cee !e I lu fin ling a sin ill one Ihe file in the dressing 
r )iu was exeelleiil, so tint the jk n did not take veiy 
Ini,. t a he it, although it sremed houis to the impatient 
Ph cl e, yyli > lu mble I lest any of the seivants should 
c me in I lie eloek stniek two as she hnished iioning 
(lie lull Ph die IV13 in Uspiir ‘ How unfortunate I 
nil,’ h'- sill tliiK IS two o’eluk, and the full not 

II Illy 1 I ( ’ Then she l(„iii ah"" to reison within 
lici elt, 1 i,(tti ' int) h w much tioiible hei ii isoning 
pi weis had hi u,,ht hei 1 el re ‘ Itlamma said I was to 
fun h the lull in tn a h uis, now I hue only worked at 
It Pie In in sime one o’d ck I hau not put i stitch 
in Mamm i dues nit come in till thiee, if 1 am busy, 
I sliall be at Ii to finish it by tli it time, and perhaps 
slie will not isk me when it was done Jhus it will bo 
Lilly tw liouis iftei all ’ 

Pho le Kcordiiigly sit to woik m ii,,ht down eaiuest, 
iicrei 1 oking up niiec till she bill come lo the end As 
the last stitch was put in, the hands oi the tmiepicco 
pointed to file minutes past tlirce 

‘( 111 h'O't-ious'’ sail Pliotbe to herself, ‘ ii)amina 
will bo home immediately, and theio is the iron still on 
the ,.rati •I must take it into the garden to get cold 
befiie 1 put it awiy ’ Hastily she seired the non, foi- 
gettiiih thit it must be very ho^although it had not 
bAii ex ictly on the fire But sfo threw it down in a 
inoinent, and drew bvek with a sciftara ‘ Oh my hand— 
iny po >1 haiyl, how it is burnt II Oh, oh, what shall I 
do i How dreadfully painful it i^ ’ 

Phoebe knew that eotton-woo] was an excellent thing 
f( I a burn but she did not leinembtr wheie to get any 
I oking^Lund the loom v iguely, as if she expected to 
tee Billie of the wished for article lying near, she espied 
her niaumi^ 7ewd box iipoif the toilet table. ‘ Ah, I 
knvw there yvill be some tbeie, and the key is always in 
til it little drawei */ To the little drawer she went, 
took out the key, opened the yewel-box, touo]|ed a 


spring which she knew ol, and to Iber grea.b joyr (t ■ 
quantity of cotton wool, wbi^ her mamnia 
kept there bhe pulled out a large niece, bitt th 
doing so did not pereeive that she also nulled srith It ah ' 
curing which was lying there, and wmeb fell unheard 
on the flooi Phoebe locked the box.^ut |^e key back 
again in the drawci, wrapt her hand iuth^wool, Which 
she found soothed the palu very much, and carefully took i 
the lion into the garden, where it soon got cold bhe had'^ 
|ust pi leed it in the closet, when the carnage drew up to 
the door, and her mamma stepped out 
Phoebe flew up stairs, and was met in the hall by her 
minimi, who kissed hei aftectioiiately, and asked if ihe 
frill was done * 

‘ \ cs, mamma, quite done,* said Phoebe 
‘ 1 am glad of that, daaliug,’ said her kind iiiaTUina. 

‘ And did you finish it in two houis *’ 

‘ Ill two liouis and five minutes exactly ' 

‘ Ml, well, five minutes don’t mattei,’ said her mother 
smiling ‘ it will make no diftoienco lane and Lauia 
arc quite delighted at the prospect cf having you with 
them to night i’hey aro to be here at five o’clock 
prcdsely, and sec here, Phoebe I have been to youi 
favourite Pivei’s in li(*»cnt Sticet, and biought you tvro 
pans f Ivvos, um of which you must wear this evening 
I have also got some of that “ Jlose-the ” scent for you, 
winch yi u like so much ’ s, 

‘ (lb, think you deai mamma,’said Phoebe in k low 
voice, stiitehiiig out her left hand to take the gloves and 
seciit 1 he ii^kt h mil was employed in searching foi a 
letiactory handkoichief, whicli was supposed to be at the 
bottom of hei pocket, but svinehow ncvci made its ap¬ 
pearance Hci 111 iiiinia 8 kindness quite staggered Phoebe, 
and as she lolluvvci bci up stalls, her eyes weio full of 
tears 1 he frill, the sight of which made her quite sick, 
was Iviiq' upon the dicssirig room table Mrs Grant took 
it uj), and adiiiircd the woik 
‘ It IS reiy nicclydone indeed, my dear child,' she said 
‘yoi sec what cm he done if you set your mind to it 
Tou hnvewoiked tins very well indeed Did you fulfil 
my other conditnms * ’ 

‘\t this moment a knock was heard at the door, and one , 
of tho SCI V ants entered to spcik to Mrs Grant on sifliie 
IijUbchold matters Phoebe, rejoicing at the opportunity, 
was just goii ' to Icivc the room, when hei mother callra 
out to her, ‘ Do not go away, dear, I wish to speak*to 
you ’ 

Phoebe w IS obliged to lemain, and wondered what her 
mamma could li IVo to siy When young people’s con¬ 
sciences are not Tciy clear, theie is always something 
indeflnitely awful in being doaircd to speak with mamma 
u] a aiiytliiiig not specified, and as Phoebe’s conscience 
VIas fir from l>(iii„ calm, che felt i ithei uneasy She 
wiiidcicd ibout the loom, sometimes ready to scream . 
with the pun if her hand, which now became almost 
intolerable ‘ Ilow shall T get on my ,Ioics to night f 
she thought ‘ my hand is all in blisters I V cannot 
deceive miiiinia any more I might say that my foot 
hlipjied, und that 1 fell f rward with my hadd on the 
ribs of tho giite, but I could not sijr that—it is vrrong 
even to think it But how shall I tollwnamiiia ' Oh 
dear, oh dt ir, how wicked I have been ' ’ ^ 

Ibe seirant at lust left the room, and Phoifbe stood 
with hei eyes cast down, hei lips compressed, waitin^to 
hear what her niamnia had to say At this moineut Mrs 
Giant, who was crossing the room, trampled upon some 
thing, ai d stooped to see whawit was 

‘ Ilow oxtiaoidiiiary 1 ’ she said aloud. * Wliy^how 
can this be' my earring on the ground, when I distinctly 
lecnllcet putting it this morning m the secret drawei of 
my jewel box ' No one knows the spring—except indeed 
Phoebe My dear child,’ she said, locikiDg round, but 
the ‘ dear child’ bad sunk unon a couch, exhausted with 
p iin and shame * My darling '' she cried, rushii^ to 
wvrcls liei, ‘how pale you uie — how ill you •mok ' 
fell your mother what is the matter t ’ Phoebe silently 
raised her poor hand, still enveloped iii tho cotton-wool 
‘ Phoohe • how is this f Ah, 1 Bee-<-my poor child has 
burnt her hand, and has concealed it mim her mother 

• •• • 
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for fear of agitating her. My dear, good child,‘how 
nobly you have borne the pain ( Ah, it is frightful 1 ’ 
she continued with a shudder, as she unbound the rrool, 
port of which stuck to the unfortunate hand. 

Phoebe could bear it no longer. Bursting into te.ars, 
ihe threw himself'into her mother’s arms, and sobbed ns 
if her heart ^ould break, ‘Oh no, nmiiim.a—^no, dear, 
darling raatuma! ’ she said as soon as she could speak, 
‘ I have not borne it nobly!—I do not deserve your kind¬ 
ness, luy own beloved mamma ! 1 have been naughtier 

to-day than 1 over was before. I have disobeyed you in 
everything: I have lieen in the garden; I did not finish 
the frill till three o’clock. You do not know how wicked 
I have boon; but I have been punished, for ray hand is 
dreadful. 1 may say that word now, mamma. But luy 
shame at having deceived such a good mamma is worse.’ 

Mrs Grant kindly soothed tho poor child, and begged 
her not to say any more till she was composed. A shoit 
time afterwards, when Phoebe was lying cushioned on 
tho soft couch in the dressing-rooin, with her mamma 
beside her—tliat dear mamma, one touch of whoso gentle 
hand seemed to soothe the pain which she suffered, ami 
almost to chase it away—she eased her heait by confess¬ 
ing everything. The tears were in the niothei's eyes 
when Phoebe Imd finished, 

‘ You arc siitliciently punished already, ray child, and 
'I will not say anything moie about it. \Vo mil put 
away the unfortunate frill.’ 

‘ Oh no, raaraina, the poor frill shall not bo put away. 
It was intended for J'ou, luainma; but if you will allow 
mo, I shall hare it sewn on to »iy cap, so that when I 
put it on at night, I may remember why it is thcie. I 
do nut think, mamma,’ she continued, smiling, * that I 
shall ever be disobedient again. No, I am sine I shall 
not. Do you know, nininma, T am so ^cry glad I burnt 
^my hand ? ’ 

. ‘Glad, Phoebe! Why?’ 

‘ Because, mamma, I am afraid that if if had not been 
for that, I should not have told you about going into the 
garden, and not finishing tho fiill; and then how mistr- 
able I should have been at tho theatre after haring 
1 deceived you so much ! ’ 

‘ That IS very true, my dear child,’ said her mamma, 
aflTectionatcly kissing her. ‘ And I am glad too, for I 
fe{l confident that the misery and pain you have endured 
to-day is a lesson which will be remembered by you all 
your life.’ .T. G. C. 


O C C A .S I O N A L NO T E. 

DR JirCKI.VND ON ARTESUN WKLIS. 

London thirsts for water. She is at present the victim 
of seven monopolist water-companies, wlio only supply 
the clement to ilOO.OOO out of the 2"0,000 houses of 
which she is said to consist. Nor is the fluid so supplied 
either of the best or the cheapest. After it is diawit from 
the filthy Thames, it is so infiltcred and * purified ’ that 
it becomds flat and exhausted, which with temperance 
communities—who. arc as critical abmt their water as 
gourmeti arc pspecting wines—is a serious evil. Even 
1 ^ an ordinary supply of this, a small house of L.50 a 
y^r ren# has to pay about four guineas per annum. The 
Ngpr River is the only other source of supply; and it is 
not every London parish that can boast of a single 

In ibis truly iantalisinl^condition, the Londoners are 
at liyt opening their parched throats to emit cries for 
‘ more water ! ’ Plans are propounded, companies are 
started, and controversies are fluently engaged in, for the 
purpose of answering the desperate demand. One party 
is for exhausting the Thames a little more by robbing the 
hoary father of rivers of the purest of his waters at Henly; 
another is for draining the Wardle or the Jica; and a 
third Set of advocates are strongly in favour of Artesian 
wells.a 

About these last much misapprehension exists; and the 
opinion of so eminent a geologist and hydrographer as 
Dean Buckland is of value not only to those who take a 

a • * a 


side in the dispute, but to those who are interested ht^he 
general subject of Artesian wells. At a recent mectlsg ot 
the tfistitute of British Architects, tho doctor denied .a 
statement which had been put forth, that suirioicnt wrtcr 
might be obtained in the metiopolis by Artesian wells 
to afford an ample supply to ten such cities as London. 
He would ventuio to affirm, that though tlieie weio fiom 
250 to 300 so-called Artesian wells m the metropolis, 
there was not one real Aitesian well within three miles 
of St Paul’s. All Artesian well w.is a well that wns 
always overflowing, either from its natural source, oi 
from an artificial tube; ami when the o\cjflowing ceased, 
it svas no longer an Aitesinn well. Twenty or tliiity ycais 
ago there were many Artesian wells in the ncighboiiihooil ^ 
of the metropolis—namely, in tlie g.iidens ot the Ilorti- 1 
cultural .Society, in the gardens of the Bishop of I.oml’m 
at Fullmiii, and m Brentford end its vicinity; but tho 
wells which were now made by boring thioiigh the Lon¬ 
don clay were merely common wells. He had lie.nd it 
said th.it Artesian wells might be made in any pint oi 
Loudon, because there was a supply of water which would 
rise of its own accord; but ho could state with leg.iid to 
tho w.itci obtained to supply the fount.iiiis in 'Jiafalgai | 
Square, that it did imt use witlun forty feet of the siii- i 
face- it was puiiipeff up by means ot a steam-engine. | 
No less than T..lfl,000 had been spent upon an Aitesniu I 
well whith had been maile on Southampton ronininn, hot ' 
tho water never had liseii within eighty fert of the sui | 
face, and neier would rise any higliti. Uic supply of 
water fomipily obtained from the ao-eallcj Aitesiin wells 
in London h.ad been gicatly dinuiu'.hcil by the iiinking of 
now wells. Many of the huge bicwers in the iiu tiopidis 
who obtained watei ftom theie wills luid burn oieitly 
incontenienced l>y the failuic of the supply; and he h.id 
rcceiied a letter fiom a gentleman eoiiiicclcd with a 
brcwei’s estiiblisliiiiciit, stating that the water in their 
well was now Hill feet below the suif.ue, while a sliot 
time ago it used to lise to within O.’) feet. Indeed the 
large biewers weic' actually on tho point of banlauidcy 
with u'giird to a siip)ily of w.aici. 

A gentleman present coriohoiatfd tho Rev. Dean by I 
staling that ceitain London bicweis, who obtained their ' 
supplies of water from what .ne called Aitesian wells, had I 
been forced into a mutual agreement not to blow on the | 
same days, in order that each might liiivo a sufticieut 
sujiply of water. 

Tho single example cited by Dr Bueklaml as to the 
expense of these wells can be extensively suppoitcd. 
One lately sunk opposite the f.ishioiinb'e ehnieh ot St 
James has cost, first and last, not far shoit of L J0,00i) ; ' 
and another, in which tho llamjiste.ad AFaler-Coiiip.iny 
have already, it maybe said, litcially sicufr L.lt,00(» at 
Highgatc, has as yet made no sien, not a diop .if water ' 
having been j'et obtained. These l.icta m.sy sene to iiio- 
deiate the exhortations of tlie more ardmit advocates "I 
Artesian wells. i 


THE LIFE OP NAPOLEON IN A QUARTER OP , 
AN HOUR. 11 

[About ten jears ago the following biirlcsqiio nair.ativc was jwr- 11 
formed as aniaterlude in a Patisian tlip.strc, by a cleicr iitloi in 
the ebarne. r of an olil soldier of (lie Kmplre. It siifrcrs of ennrso 
by translation, and stdl more by being only lead, w|^ile the bi idle¬ 
ness, abruptness, and slang stylo of the vctcr;m lire nnexinbiud. 

It is, neveitheless, w(»tl%’ of appealing even under the disad¬ 
vantage of an English dro^:—] » 

.SiLENTE! and you shalU lear all about Napoleon—a fainoue 
individual, born in Corrica, a little t.ail of ^eounfry, not 
two doors from the scn.'lwhcro tlio n.atives have a fitigiiing 
h.shit of assassinating each other, from father to son. IIis 
parents put him to the military school—full of talents— 
with.a little throe-comcred hat, and his hands behbid his 
back—imitating already his jiorlrait. Ho workecT so hard 
that his eyes were hollow, lyid his face—saving your pie- 
sence—the colour of nankeen breeches. WheiKhe masters 
of the school saw this, they said, ‘There’s a youth who has 
a real taste for the artillery.’ Presently, having pushed 
his wof to a very yonng age, behold him general!—sety I 







thiiistfIways very tliin, but with lono: hair—^li, such long 
hair, ^ be sure! Tlie govoninient of that opocli, which 
was composed of five individuals, adorned witli fuatticra, 
sent for liiiii, and said, ‘ Now, tlien, inr good litllc man, 
jou hcc the Ibiiig is this—you must atart for Italy, where 
'liu Austrians arc playing llid douce at forty sous a head, 
and give them such a shove that tlie devil would lake arms 
for it.’ Wlicn he heard all that, snys he, with tliat funny 
hair and yellow fare, ‘ Agreed—say no inoie! ’ and away to 
Italy—tho couiitiy of veimicclli and fiddle-strings, lie 
crossed .St Bernal il- a great mountain, very higii—three 
times Alonlmartre, sihero tliere is a l.iraous hospice kept 
liy the monks. Here arc poodle-dogs, cliargcd by tho 
govcvnuient to go and scrape for individuals under the 
snow. It is a great philantliropy, tli.it same, on tlie part 
of tliese poodles. For my part I liavo no talent in that 
way. I was not bred to the Imsiness siiiiill cnougli; oil' 
must lie eanglit young for that ’ere jirofession. Once in 
If.ilj, II" did serve out to the Austrians such a pounding! 
and lUiiiiKd to T’.aiiswith millions of thonsands of colours 
and gloiiis—to fill tlie fiivalides. Stop a I t—our little 
friend’s oil for Kgypt. Ah! ye gods, big and little, my 
i' gooil (iiends a nasty territory that Kgypt (so said my 
Coiidii Uiptisle, a drimmier in the lijtli, now getting on 
wirh •! wooden leg)—a eoniitry of l(iO degrees of heat in 
til" iinildle of w inter, and nothing t()j diink hut fine sand 
—line, line, line siiid-aiid eioeodiles walking about like 
go d eili/ens, and swallowing up (’Ip’istiaiis with tlieir 
ai'ins and liiigige according to the bot.anists! Oil dear- 
■a ,iie, til le .ire iieillier inns imr 'tiaw ill nature ! and then 
(lie old liiokeii ]iill.irs past servii'o, and huge vagabonds of 
sua ii !■ .Lies all in si one, w'licrc tliem there folks keep tin ir 
kings fiesli, wliith IS a groat satisfaction ill that countiy, 
on iiiielh d .ill over with iMinels and droiiiedaiies. It was 
(Ion (lilt the Maiiiiliikis bad (ho pleasure—(liat is, all 
til it weie not so unlucky as to e.Ueh a cannon bull—to bo 
drown d provihion.illy in (lie Nilia Napoleon, who was 
tlieii lloiiipaiie only, when licsa.vtliat grand infusion of 
]M nil 'liiki's, said, ‘ Is il not delicious.® ’ llack be conics to 
Fiance, Icuiiig lichind Iiim .me (Tcnevnl KIclior, who found 
Ii.iiiself assassinated one day liy a villain tliercaboiUs, 
wlio was iiipiested to be hcutial on a bayonet, wliieb is 
I tlie w ly (hey guillotine iiidividnals .tiiioiig tlie Moli.im- 
nie.'iiis Thill Na|)oleon married his wile, a bcantifni 
woiiii’i—viiy lieantifnl lull of good ipialities, and imieli 
sw el (ness—.ill along of h.aviiig been born in M.irtinhine, 
(he lonntiy. y-oiv know, of sugai canes. Nes-t you liave 
linn ag iin .at the enemy, banging away at Kyiaii, Fiicd- 
1111(1, \nstcrlit/. Tlie devil’s in tlic little man—what a 
enniiliy dime' and vvli.at r.aseals (be vanqnislicd! all 
foieigiiers ! .iiid all spiMking (Tcrm.an! b’or my part I 
e imiot coiiiineliciid how they manage to understand each 
otliir. .S ,y s N.ipoleon one d.iy, all to himself, s.ays he, 

‘ l.c ( me think now :i little moment - if I sliould happen 

I to die, who's to take llie reins of govoninirnt I® 1 am 

I veiv soil}, 1)01 .luse .IS how, you see, Josepliiiie is my wife, 

I and I hive (he IiighesI consideration for her; but mon 
Dim ' moil Dieii ! the Empress is so well on that .slio never 
ran in ike me tlie least in the world n present of a small 
King of Rome. Sly position is of e.v.tremo triviality.’ AVoll, 

I off lie goes to the cnijitror of Austria, who had a long 

ipieiie, and said to iiiiii, ‘Tlie piihlio demands that I have 

one of your daughters, witli whom I .mi much taken— no 
mattei vvhicli.’ Tho emperor of Austria, tliiiiking liiin a 
pood - looking chap, with a good place, gave him ids 
daiigliter entirely'. In a quarter of an hour Napoleon 
went (o take a walk in Uiissia with oiglit Inindrcd thou¬ 
sand clever lads ; but lie mot sucli a tliicf-liko cold—cold 
th vt fivnie the very fire, and which was only a little warmed 
liy (lie biiriii|g of Moscow. After burning tlieir town from 
top to boMoiii, tile enemy somehow or oilier contrived to 
come to I'aris, and had the audacity fc say—the gaseous!— 
thi< they had conquered us! .Just lieu our little usurper, 
limling all the world in n passion vfth him, uttered tlieso 
ever-iiiomorablo words, ‘I'm off! ’ Ind so took atrip to 
Elba, and tlier. came back to pay uifa little friendly visit; 
but our nnfprtunatc licro was passe* by the English from 
brigade to brigade all the way to St Helena; and at this 
hour—would you believe it ?—in that England so renowuF 
for its gquerosity and brilliant shoe-blacking, they Wgo 
come actually to siiy that Napoleon is dead! and cvcj^J^V 
there are pconic weak enough to give faith to suclx an^^ 
decency. Uo'de.ad! •Never! He knows better; li^s'in- 
capalile of it: ho feig/s to be dead—that’s all. But he is 
digging, digging, digging, and one fine morning he will |uinp 




out of his hole, with his litllO three-oomered bil, Id* 
hands behind his hack, and three millions of Nlggqnf()|li 
the good of his countiy! There you have got tho hU^y 
of Najioleon 1 * • 

'■ ■ ■ ' . . 

M.\N'ITFACTU{LK OF CT.ASS 

Besides the invention of mirror and retia^^K glasses, 
fur which wc have to tliank tho Venetians, mak¬ 

ing glass beads was also first discovered in tN^Pps-houaes 
of Mnrano, and is practised there at the present day on a 
very extensive scale. Tlio small glass beads Kte fragments 
cut from ]>iecc8 of glass tuhiiig, the sharp edges of wliich 
arc rounded by fusion. Glass tubes of tlio proper size are 
iirst drawn from 100 to 200 feet in length, and of all pos- 
sihlo colours (in Venice they prepare 200 different shades), 
■mil .arc broken into lengths of two feet. These arc then cut 
by t he aid of a knife into fragments of tho same length as 
I cir diameters; tlicy now jiresent the form of beads, tho 
edges of vvhicli, however, are so slmrp, that they would cut 
the thread on which tliey have to ho strung. Tlie edges 
have consequently to bo rounded by fusion; and as tins 
operation must be performed upon a great number at once, 
and tliey must not bo allowed to stick together, they are 
loi.-ced witli eonl-diist and powdered clay previous to tlieir 
iieiiig placed in tile revolving oyliiidcr in which they are 
Iieated. The finished beads are then passed through 
sieves sorted to tlieir si/n, and strung upon threads by 
vvoiiicii. Besides tho ordinary knitting bends, another 
kind is manufactured, c.illcd per/es A la lime, wliicli aio * 
lirincr and more i-xpensive. These are prepared by twist¬ 
ing a biiiall lod of glshs softened by a glass blower’s lamp’ 
round an iron wire. Tlic globs bends made In iraitiitlon of 
n.itnral x'carls fur toilet ornaments, tho invention of Whicli 
dates from the jear l(ii(!, are very difl'erent from the pre¬ 
ceding both as regards tlieir aiiplicntiun, mode of preuno- 
tion, and origin. Tliese arc small solid glass beads of llie 
same si/.e as native jicarls, which tliey are made to resemble 
by a coating of vainisli, and wliicli gives then^ a i^uliar 
jiearly Iiisire and colour. A maker of rosariiA'-by name » 
Jnquin, was the first to discover that the scalegptibspocios 
ol (isli {()//!! luui albtiinui), or bleak, commuiiifflne a pearly 
line to water. Based iiiHin this observation, glass globulis 
were first covered on the outBidc,but at a later period on the* 
inside, with this aqueous essence. The costly essence, how- 
ever, of which only a quarter of a ))ound could be obtained 
from tlie scales of 401)0, was suliject to one great evil, that 
of decay. After trying alcohol without success, in conse¬ 
quence of its dcstrufiiig the lustre of tlie suhstance, sal- 
iimmoiilac w.ss at length found to be the best medium di 
wliii-h to apjily tlie essence ; a little isinglass is also mixed 
witli it, winch caiises it to adhere better. The pearls are 
blown siiicly at the laiiiiv; a drop of the essence is then 
blown into tliein tlirougli a thin tube, spread out by rolling, 
and (he dried vaniisli is then covered in a similar manner 
bv .a layer of wax. — Kna/iji't C/iemnlii/ ajiiilh <l to Aits and 
.l/aa ifaeinie'^. 

■1 I'RKISH PINNKH. 

A'Juikisli dinner msually eou.sists of only two diOies; 
but cdcli dish is comiiosed of a variet j of ingredients, such 
IIS meat, poultry, fish, tVc. From these dishes the aiiests 
arc helped witli spoons of hlaek horn: the handles’’of the 
spoons used at our dinner were set with dhsmoiyls, Tlie 
dessert, which was served ou dishes of silver beautifully 
wrouglit, consisted of pcaelics, oranges, ftesb figs, almonds, 
and a variety ol"exquisite sweetmeats. Co&o w.ss served 
ill Clips of costly porcelain, and cruets of wrouglit gold cop > 
tabled liqueurs. Tiioso jilaecd before tlie princess were sfel 
with diamonds and fine )icnrls. Tlie napkins were of j, 
faliric resembling cambric, extiemcly fine, and so silky, 
that its surfare, rellected by the radiant light of the lamps, 
presented (he cft'ect of silver) tissue. There was one 
Turkislv custom which was calculated to create an un¬ 
pleasing impression, in siiite of all the delicate coiiricsy 
with which wo were treated. Every vessel out of which 
Christians, or, as we aie called, infidels, hay* eaten or 
drunk, is condemned as impure, and is set aside, never 
again to be used by Mohammedans. Accordingly, wo were 
requested to carry away with us the plates, oujis, &o. 
whicli we had used at dinner. Wo could not take umlwam 
at this little aflVont, concealed as it was under a giaecw 
veil of generosity. \Ve accepted tho offerings, wliicij Ms 
dependently of their intrinsio value, were objects of cni^P 
sity; and we promised to preserve them as memorials Of 
our delightful visit.— Adventures of a Greek Lady. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDINBUI 


W;BNAL. 


Afe!(St LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD' 

UtBlons and weary nights, my child, 

^ V^mn all around ia drear, 

moon u hidden by the clouds, 

'.ef and pain are neai— 

hink, my gentle buy, 

^oomy, ti jing bom, 
art not piutiitcd still 
;md Almighty Power' 
lilt those dark clouds roll an ii, 

, ^.--Ibe glorious stars appear, 

a* An^ihe ponsivomoon, with hci oalm, p^k 1 ght 
\Vill shine in bcaiiry eleai. 

Tlicre is an Fjo above, my child, 

That slumbers not nor ah r|>i 
Tnoio isaFrund in heaven, loti. 

Who still Ills vigil kcci>s 

And though In trouble’s darkest Ii >iir 
Ilia free tie seems to shroud, 

Beliovo—remcnibir—oh, my ihild 
Thuo's light behind the cloud' 

K At 



ISIPORIANP INt I NrlOV 

Mr M ‘smith 8 liter of tins cits has pist obtained a 
Viadcnt for an inttnlion whioh it is helirtid is dfstintd to 
iiOTc a most important niHnenci, upon the usifiil aits il 
I life, and the industry of till roiintr} md tin ttnild Tt i i 
tipw inithod of m iltiiig irondiiirt (loin the oie tilth m 
thraoito or bitummoiis rod, hy a single pioetss mi ins 
of this icmarkihlo invtiiiion Mi bmith proposes to iiiaki 
wrought iron at a post rf Ji to lO dolhrs pn ton at leist 
Aylf.thc list! il cost His furnace his thiei eoiiilmied 
T^aijjJiiiB om aboiu the otiui, ind .ill aetuated by the 
'same hr^ Iho upper ehanil ci is nst 1 foi deoaidising 
thb oic—iinpuiitics, sich as siilptiur, .te being rained 
off-^t^ta fow jemperitiiri. the middh ilinmbn fm fliiaing 
•and yyoijpfc. and the lowrr rliunibir fir lediieing and 
fimslfillMt^M metal is t iken fioni tin last n micd to flu 
hammeSiKTf(nec/ei8 The at hole lime occupied in tins 
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f)roccg#,5foni tile time the oro n put into the fm^arWvntd 
finished by the htiiiiinr, is only two lions' AVo fauli i 
siani^th it one of his fum u i s is now in opi i itlo i at lloon 
|,ton, m Moms County AA i ha\e a specimen of 14011 in ni 
it,»whleh IS pionouncid to be of the yiiy lust discription. 
I’cihaps a more mipoitant iiiytnfion— if fullei < \.ptiiin>'uts 
should yerifv pieseiit anticipifions—his not hem intro 
duced m many je irs Its effeet upon the piodiK tiou iiid 
consumption of non must ho imminsi —'\punL (\ la 
/<»«!/) Adicihvt 

A I tiiini I I yy F T II >1 u I I) 

The folloyy 111/IS in i ati i( t fiom t'li will o'” lu Ige Up 
slur, I itc seentiij of st ite of tin TIniled St ifes, Killed by 
tin lAplosion on boaid the"li iinei Pi me t ni ‘I eiiiHini 
1 ite in I set ftec mj servant Divnl Rieli, in I dinet biy 
eaieiitrrs to gni liim one bundled doll ns I leeonimind 
him m t'n stiongest mannei to the respect, 1 steim, an 1 
tonlidmcoof iny community in whirh In mnj li ip] eii to 
liie He has been 111} slavi lor twoiitj 1 1111 ytiis during 
ill whirli time he has been trusted to even latiiil uni 
in evirj nspert My loiitidiini iii liiiii bis In 11 pn 
boundc 1, Ills relation to mys If ind f imily h s lit yy, 
'bernsinli 11 to ifloid limi d lily oj poitmiitns to I e 
and inpiri us, and yet he lias netti birn di ti r id 11 nj 
serious fiiilt 1101 etcit in m nniiifr ntioii il bit irli ol (In 
diconimsothi si tioii 1 lis intillietiiei isifiliieli 1 1, 
Ins inteeiitj abovi all siis| leioii, uid liis set se i I lulit ml 
110| rn ty ( oni ct, ind 11111 rt fun d II 11 tli it he is instly 
intithd to eiiiv this riitilie ite ftom me 111 tli nrwuli 
ti aus wliith lie must now form it is d 1 11 lus 1 ng md 
iiirst fiitliiiil servieis, and to tli smnu ml •-li a ly 
ti n inlship wliieh I In ir him In iln iininlc iiiipfed miJ* 
ronfi Icntiid intiK iiirscrl twi ity torn 'geaii, [ hut intii . 
eitcn,nor had oeeisii u lo give, limi 111 uii^li 1 lit will I , 
Know no man a ha li is tiwu fmlls ii iinie iMilknin 
til 111 hr ’ 


llupii ent iiiiinb 1 rf tlie Jamnalcrni] Irtesthc t lUli \ liinie' 
(nett bcr c f r tt hn h a title page inlinl shitcbirnii i auii, 

R lit m i> be hill of tl lublish is ui 1 tl n a ei U 
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Kaily in tJii' nppi oarhiiir/ j/rcu v lUhe ii'^n/rJ ih Fn •<! of o Am o i J 

CHAMBL KS’S 

r A P 1 : R S- F 0 R T 11 i: P 1 : 0 P L r. 

The rcniarlc iblc suecesg which attended the public alum of ruArini ns’s Mt'eriLAsy 01 T’sini 
EsTiKiAiMNC. Tr VCT 3 —a woik which left off with a weekly bale of 80 000 copies—has in some ineiisiiu in b i ^ 
the Editors to project the present Serial, which, however, will dillcr considerablj in scope sml appiaranee flrani 
its predecessor, and be in various resntets a novelty 111 Literature ? 

The work will ®ie published an Weekly Numbers, at Three halfpence cadi, anr^ a Volume, (onsistmg ' I 1 dr^ 
Numbers, wilPbe issued every Two Months, done up m Taney Boards, I’nce Oni Shilling and ‘sixpence 
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